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THE MOST NOBLE 


* JOHN Duke of Mon? Agi, - 


3 


Marquis of MON THE RMER, &. 


MY LORD, 
W FOUR Grace poſlibly may be ſurprized at a Dedication from a Perſon 
who is a perfect Stranger to You, and conſequently very ill qualified to 
ſet Your Actions in a proper Light. And indeed, my grand Induce- 
ment for making this Addreſs was to exhibit to the World one celebrated In- 
{tance of true Publick Spirit in a Britiſb Nobleman, exemplified in that memo- 
rable Attempt Your Grace made to plant St. Lucia , the moſt valuable of the 
Caribbee Iſlands, and reſcue it out of the Jaws of France, and this at the Ex- 
pence of Forty Thouſand Pounds and upwards. ; 


NeveR was a Deſign better concerted or executed than this was on the Part 
of Your Grace, and the Agents you employed: You had the Authority and 
Concurrence of the Adminiſtration to ſupport the Enterprize. One Man of War 
ordered to attend the Fleet You fitted out, and thoſe ſtationed in the Męſt-Indies, 
commanded to protect Your Colonies, and aſſiſt in eſtabliſhing them on that 
Iſland : And had all the Men of War there done their Duty, it would not have 


been in the Power of the French to have prevented Your planting it; but they 


ſcandalouſly abandoned their Poſt and his Majeſty's Service, and ſuffered the French 
to land a great Body of Troops on the Iſland, which compelled the Planters to 


leave it: Whereupon they returned to England, and the vaſt Expences Your Grace 
had been at were entirely loſt, 


* See the narrative of the expedition to St, Lucia in the continuation of Modern Hiſtory, at the 
end of Vol, III. A 


A 2 le 


DEDICATION. 


IT is to be preſumed, that thoſe Commanders of the Men of War were or 
will be one Day called to Account for their Cowardice or Treachery in deſerting 
the Enterprize, and that Satisfaction either has been or will be demanded of the 
haughty Gaul, for this Inſult and Invaſion of the Britiſh Territories: The Spa- 
niards indeed have made Prizes of our Ships in time of Peace, but the French 


take our very Country from us, which can never be borne long by the heroick 


Princes of the Houſe of Hanover. They will, no doubt, at a proper time, if 
peaceable Negotiations fail, exert that Spirit ſo conſpicuous in their brave An- 
ceſtors, and make both France and Spain ſenſible of their Reſentment, and of 


the Force of Britiſh Fleets and Armies when conducted by Princes jealous of 


the Honour and Intereſt of Britain. 


My Lord, as one of my principal Views in enquiring into the State of other 
Nations, was to diſcover and promote the true Intereſt of our own, and ſhew 


the Rocks we have formerly ſplit upon ; it is with regret I obſerve how the Spice 
Iſlands were indolently loſt in the laſt Age, and the Britifh Sugar Iſlands ruined 
in this : Both of them once inexhauſtible Funds of Wealth to this Kingdom ; 


but whatever may be the Conſequence of theſe Loſſes, it muſt be acknowledged, 
Your Lordſhip has made a noble Effort to preſerve the Latter, and ſhewn us 


the Way to reſtore that Superiority we once maintained in the Caribbee Iſlands. 


And Im confident, Your Grace will be amply rewarded one Day by Your boun- 


tiful Sovereign, for the glorious Attempt you made to plant the Iſlands of St, 


Lucia and St. Vincent, which none more Paſſionately deſires to congratulate 


Your Grace upon than, 
MY LORD; 
Cambridge, e 202 400 
1 5 . Your Lordſhip's Moſt Obedient 


Humble Servant, 


THO. SALMON. 
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TO THE 
QUARTO EDITION. 


\AVOURED by indulgent providence with fifteen years continued health, and 
with frequent opportunities of acquainting my ſelf with the ſituation and circumſtances 
of the various inhabitants of the earth, I have at length finiſhed my enquiries into 
The Preſent State of all Nations, and diſpoſed the materials I have collected in ſuch 
a manner as I preſume will give every one, who defires to know the ſtate of the world, a 
tolerable idea of moſt of the kingdoms and people I have deſcribed. _ 

It muſt be confeſſed however, that there ſtill remains great part of the globe undiſcover- 
ed, and other parts which we have a very imperfect knowledge of, ſuch as the inland parts 
of Africa and America, the north-eaſt of Afia, and the north-weſt of America: Of theſe 
I have choſen to ſay little, rather than amuſe mankind with the uncertain gueſſes and fabu- 
lous relations of idle voyage-writers, who obſerving the weakneſs of the generality of 
readers, and their guſt for every thing that carries an air of novelty and wonder, entertain 
them principally with the whimſies of their own brains. 5 

There have indeed been ſome valuable voyages publiſhed ſince I entered on this work; 
and others have fallen into my hands that I had overlooked, from which I have extracted 
what I found for my purpoſe, and added to this edition in quarto. I have alſo continued 


the hiſtory of the reſpective countries deſcribed down to the preſent time, excluſive of the 


ſtate of England, which is a diſtinct work comprehended in thirteen volumes, octavo. 
The two firſt whereof contain a particular deſcription of this kingdom, and its modern in- 
habitants, with an examination of the characters given of the Engliſh by foreigners. 

The remaining eleven volumes contain the hiſtory of England, from the invaſion of 
the Romans down to the end of the reign of Queen Ax x E, with an examination of our 
Engliſh hiſtorians from CæsAR to RAPIN; I have treated of England by itſelf, and 
more largely than of any other kingdom, as it is our native country, which every man 
ought to be beſt acquainted with; and becauſe there are more facts, perhaps, con- 
teſted, and falſe inferences drawn from thoſe that are agreed, than in the hiſtory of any 
other country, occaſioned chiefly by our diviſions at the Reformation, and afterwards by 
our civil wars, when different opinions concerning eccleſiaſtical and civil government were 
made uſe of by ambitious and deſigning men to throw us into confuſion, 

But to return to The Preſent State of Foreign Nations, as I had reaſon to believe from 
my own reading and perſonal obſervations on diſtant countries, (before I entered upon this 
work) that there was very little to be depended on in thoſe numerous volumes, which are 


ſtuffed with relations of giants, monſters, canibals, and necromancers, I am now fully con- 


vinced that they were entirely obliged to the invention, credulity, or ſuperſtition of the rela- 
: US 


tors 
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tors for their exiſtence ; I am alſo confirmed in the opinion, that all men are naturally in- 
clined to a&s of humanity and benevolence, and that it 1s only prejudice and an unhappy 
education, which induce them to commit acts of cruelty and injuſtice, and treat ſtrangers 
with inhumanity. There is ſcarce an inſtance to be produced, where the natives of 
either Indies have behaved themſelves rudely or barbarouſly to foreigners, unleſs the 

were firſt aſſaulted, or had reaſon to apprehend danger from their new gueſts. The title 
of barbarians therefore may with much more propriety be applied to thoſe Europeans, 
who have invaded, plundered, and maſſacred the natives of Afia and America, rather than 
to thoſe people they have repreſented as ſavages; if we have a better religion, and excel 
them in arts and ſciences, our adventurers for the moſt part come infinitely ſhort of them 
in their morals : if the Indians have wrong and abſurd notions of the Deity, our people 
frequently act as if they had ſtill worſe, and oftner confirm the Indians in their ſuperſti- 


tion by their profligate lives, than give them an opinion of the excellency of our religion, 


by that exemplary temperance, juſtice, and benevolence it requires: And I cannot but 
obſerve that the Romiſh Miſſionaries have much the advantage of the Proteſtants in ma- 
ny reſpe&s ; they are not only more numerous, more zealous, and better verſed in arts 
which recommend them, particularly in phyſick and mathematicks, but they have a greater 
regard to their conduct and morals, living much more abſtemiouſly and regularly than ours 
generally do: And accordingly, we find our rivals in America making much greater con- 
queits among the Indians by their Miſſionaries, than by their arms, which one would 
think ſhould be ſome inducement to Proteſtant powers to be at the charge of Miſſionaries 


to convert the Indians, if it were but upon ſecular motives. It is much to be lamented, 


that the government of England have never been at the charge of ſending a fingle Miſ- 
ſionary abroad, and thoſe who are ſent by the ſociety for propagation of the Goſpel, 


are employed for the moſt part in performing divine offices amongſt our own people, many 
of whom are become heathens for want of clergymen amongſt them, while whole Tribes 


of Indians which refided within our bounds have been induced to abandon the country, 


and go over to the French or Spaniſh colonies, where the Romiſh prieſts ſpare no pains to 


make them Catholicks, and conſequently enemies to the Engliſh name. 

I ſhall take up no more of my reader's time, than is neceſſary to acquaint him, how I 
obtained my information of the ſtate of every nation. And in the firſt place, I collected 
all the books of voyages and travels I could meet with, and having examined their cre- 
dibility, and particularly how far they were conſiſtent with themſelves, and with one ano- 


ther, I drew up the preſent ſtate of each country from thence: but theſe being moſt of 


them defective in many inſtances, and few of them coming down to the preſent time, I 
attended ſuch Governors, Conſuls, and Merchants as had refided abroad, or ſuch as were 
natives of the reſpective countries, and ſeemed well verſed in their ſeveral conſtitutions ; 
and from theſe I obtained ſuch farther information as was neceſſary to complete the work: 
even in thoſe countries I had viſited perſonally, I was not contented with relating my own 
experience and obſervations, but compared notes with other travellers, in order to obtain 


a more perfect account of their preſent ſtate, and added their remarks to my own. 


And upon a ſurvey of the whole, I preſume, this eſſay towards an Univer/al Modern 
Hiſtory, will be found as correct and ſatisfactory as can be expected in a work fo vaſtly 
extenſive, and conſiſting of ſuch a variety of matter; and am inclined to believe The Epi- 


tome of the antient Hiſtory of every Nation comprehended 1n it, will be found equally uſe- 


ful and entertaining. 
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THE 


PREF ACE 


To THR 


Former EDITION in OcTavo. 


HIS nation poſſibly never made a greater 

figure than in the reign of the glorious 

Queen ELIZABETH, which is aſcribed 
principally to the genius of the people of 

that age for maritime affairs, new diſcoveries, and 


a zeal to extend their commerce through every 


part of the habitable world. 
Nature, as has been often obſerved, ſeems to 
have pointed out the proper employment of 


the natives of this iſland in her ſituation; and 


they may reſt aſſured, that while they are jealous 


of their dominion at ſea, and improve their fo- 


reign commerce, they will always be in a capacity 
of balancing the powers of Europe. 
And as a juſt regard for navigation and com- 


merce, and maintaining our empire at ſea, is what 


once rendered us ſo conſiderable among the neigh- 
bouring nations; the ſame conduct, the ſame ap- 
plication, if renewed, will infallibly produce the 
ſame effects it has done in the days of our an- 
ceſtors. | | | 

But whither is that enterprizing genius, that 
publick ſpirit fled, for which we were once ſo 
famous i 1 

Private intereſt, inglorious ſloth and eaſe, and 
a fond care of our worthleſs ſelves are now deem- 
ed marks of the moſt conſummate wiſdom; and 
the man would be accounted frantick who ſhould 
hazard his perſon or his fortune abroad in the 
advancement of trade, or gaining new acquiſitions 
to the Britiſh empire. | 
Some late falſe {teps, it is true, among the trad- 
ing world, has given a colour for this caution, 
particularly the management of the South-Sea 
icheme: for as the beſt things abuſed have ever 
the worſt effects, ſo it happened here. Never 
was a better laid deſign than that of the late Earl 
of Oxtord's for extending our diſcoveries, and im- 
proving our commerce, and at the ſame time eaſing 
the nation of a heavy debt of ten millions, under 
which we had long groaned ; ſo obvious, ſo certain 
were the advantages which would have accrued 
to the nation by this ſcheme (if the primitivedeſign 


had been purſued) that all the world were ready tao 


come into it: and yet this very hopeful propoſal, 
falling afterwards into the hands of deſigning men, 
determined to found their own private fortunes on 


the ruin of their country, produced a ſcene of ſa 


much miſery and confuſion, ſo ſwift a revolution 


in the eſtates and fortunes of the ſubject, as are not 


to be parallelled even in times of the moſt deſtruc- 
tive wars. 

The gentlemen who had the direction of this af- 
fair had ſo infatuated the people, and turned their 
views entirely another way, that no man from that 
time would ſet himſelf to improve his fortunes in 
the ordinary courſe, but leaving their reſpective 


profeſſions, every man hoped to jump into an eſtate 
by ſome ſpecious project, lotteries, ſtockjobbing, 


and other deſtructive methods, which our forefa- 
thers never heard of; ſo that not only our foreign 
commerce, but our home trade was reduced to the 
loweſt ebb; and how they have flouriſhed ever ſince, 
the trading part of the nation are beſt able to judge. 

This unhappy management of the South-Sea 
ſcheme, wherein ſuch multitudes were cheated of 
their fortunes under a pretence of advancing com- 
merce, had rendred all attempts of that kind abor- 
tive for the future, if the Legiſlature had not taken 
that matter into conſideration, and expreſt their 


reſentment at the parricide; for until ſome puniſhs _ 
ment adequate to the crime ſhould be inflicted on 

the wretched authors of our misfortunes, ſuch as 
might deter others from the like practices, the peo- 
ple would certainly be very cautious how they 


became adventurers again, 

To proceed, the ſame mean ſelfiſh ſpirit, ſo con- 
ſpicuous in the late directors, has ſpread itſelf far 
and wide; the Governors of our plantations and 
factories abroad we find ſo tainted with it, ſo ſet 
upon amaſſing vaſt heaps of treaſure, and raiſing their 
little names out of their original obſcurity, that 
ſome of them have dared to attempt it at the ex- 
pence of the beſt ſettlements this nation has abroad. 


Towns full of rich merchants, equal almoſt to thoſe 


of London, have they depopulated ; and compre 
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the wealthy inhabitants to remove, by laying, them 
under ſuch exactions and reſtraints, and monopo- 
liz ing every profitable branch of trade into their own 
rapacious hands, as has rendered it impoſſible for 
any beſides themſelves to gain a ſubſiſtence: nay, 
they have abuſed and defrauded their principals 
who advanced them to theſe poſts; well knowing 
that ten thouſand pounds well applied among their 
directors at home, will atone for any crimes they 
can be guilty of abroad: and this is one reaſon that 
ſome companies are exceeding poor, tho' all their 
managers and officers are rich. 

But ſure it was not always thus, nor is it uni- 


verſally fo at this day; ſome living inſtances we 


have of gentlemen employed in diſtant commands 
and foreign commerce, who have been an honour 
to the nation, and brought great advantages to their 
country in general, as well as to their employers in 
particular, | | 
Such was a late Governor of fort St. George, 
who having ſpent great part of his life in diſtant 
voyages and the improvement of foreign trade, ac- 


cepted that important government, and brought 


the trade of that place, and of the ſeveral towns and 
factories under his command on the coaſt of Chor- 
mandel and the iſland of Sumatra into ſuch a flou- 
riſhing condition as amazed all other European 
Nations. He ſo enlarged and ſtrengthened the for- 
tifications of the ſeveral towns under his govern- 
ment, that the Engliſh company then made a noble 
figure in India; particularly he built a wall of brick 
ſeventeen foot thick, and near two miles in cir- 
cumference about the town of Maderas, regularly 
fortified with baſtions and outworks, and mounted 
with a numerous artillery : and, notwithſtanding fo 
vaſt an expence, the Eaſt-India company received 
greater returns during his adminiſtration, than ever 
they experienced before or ſince. 
Their towns and factories alſo were then full of 
wealthy inhabitants, who enjoying all the liberties 
and advantages of commerce they could wiſh, car- 
Tied on a trade from one port in the Indies to ano- 
ther; and having acquired handſome fortunes, 
when old age required a ceſſation from buſineſs, 
brought home the wealth they had gained to their 
native country; ſo that hither the riches of India 
as naturally flow'd as rivers fall into the ocean from 
whence they firſt derived their ſource. | 
To proceed, tho' few places are more populous 
than the towns under the government of fort St. 
George, no tumults, murders or outrages were heard 
of in their ſtreets; no complaints of exactions or 
_ oppreſſions, but a profound peace and ſecurity 
reigned in every place; and all degrees of men diſ- 


Cambray-Heuſt, 
St. Thomas's day, 
1724. 


covered a pleaſed, contented aſpect. And ſo ſenſi- 
ble were the Engliſh Eaſt-India company of the 
flouriſhing condition of their factories, that when 


this gentleman's government expired, they inſiſted 


on his accepting of it for another five years, as 
their intereſt, their gratitude, and the honour o 
their country prompted them to do. I 
Nor was the concern of this generous Engliſh 
Governor confined to his own nation only, but ex- 
tended to every people who ſtood in need of his 
aſſiſtance, of which the Danes are a ſingle inſtance ; 
for when the King of Tanjore at the inſtigation of 
the Dutch, as was generally underſtood, had laid 
ſiege to Trincombar, one of the ſtrongeſt places on 
the coaſt of Chormandel, and brought down their 
works to the very walls of the town, by the aſſiſ- 
tance of Dutch ingineers, ſo that the place was 


upon the point of being taken, then did the Gover- 


nor of fort St. George ſend a ſeaſonable detachment 


to their aſſiſtance, who threw themſelves into the 
place; and by the brisk ſallies they made upon the 


Indians, ſoon compelled them to raiſe the ſiege. 
J ſtill ſee the Governor methinks coming upon 
the parade, and haranguing theſe troops in their re- 


ſpective languages before they embarked, in ſuch 


terms, as induced the ſoldiers to expreſs the utmoſt 
contempt of the danger they were entring upon, 


and ſeemed to foretel the ſucceſs they afterwards 


obtained, 
Give me leave to add, that the whole nation 
was ſo ſenſible of the merit and ſervices of this 
great man, that after his return to England, the 
government of Jamaica, the beſt in the diſpoſal of 
the Crown, except Ireland, was. conferred upon 
him, tho' his advanced age prevented his taking 
that diſtant command upon him. 1 
And now after ſo exact a deſcription of the per- 


ſon, it muſt be perfectly unneceſſary to acquaint 


the world, I have my eye fixed on the honourable 
Mr. PiTT, to whom this firſt volume had been de- 
dicated, as being incomparably the beſt judge of the 
Preſent State of India, Having a genius ſo well 
turned to advance the trade and intereſt of his 
country, and having ſo long reſided there in the 
moſt. conſiderable employments : but I was conſci- 
ous the Governor's modeſty would not permit me 


to do him juſtice in a Dedication, and therefore 


choſe to prefix a Preface to the Work, wherein I 
might be at liberty to exhibit this pattern of a true 
Engliſh Governor, to all that ſhall ſucceed to any 
foreign poſt: that emulating his virtues, they may 
derive thoſe advantages to the Britiſh nation, 


which a due adminiſtration in thoſe commands 


will infallibly produce, 
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INTR OD 


UCTION 


TO THE 


OCTAVO EDITION. 


INCE the world is no longer to be 
amuſed with the fabulous relations of 
travellers and hiſtorians, any more than 


with the dreams of ſuperſtition and enthu- 
ſiaſm; an attempt to diſtin 


guiſh truth from 
fiction, and to diſcover the certainty of thoſe 
accounts we have received of diſtant nations, 


it is preſumed, will not be unacceptable in 


this diſcerning age. Relations monſtrous 
and unnatural may pleaſe the weak and in- 
dolent ; but truth and nature only can fatis- 


fy the wiſe: my deſign therefore is to ex- 


amine the ſeveral volumes of voyages and 
travels that have been publiſhed, and to com- 
pare them together, in order, if poſlible, to 
ſift out the truth; and having Ken ſeveral 
parts of the world my ſelf, and been con- 
verſant with many of the people of whom I 
write, and made it my buſineſs to inform my 


ſelf from other intelligent travellers of the 


ſtate of the reſpective countries they have 
paſſed through, I ſhall not, I hope, be 
deemed altogether unqualified for ſuch an 
undertaking. ts 

It is our indolent and careleſs manner of 
reading voyages and travels without reflec- 
tion or examination, that has invited man 
to impoſe upon our underſtandings, and re- 
preſent other nations as different from us in 
their temper and turn of their minds, as they 
are diftant from us in fituation z when hu- 
man nature will really be found much the 
ſame over the whole face of the globe. 


Education and cuſtom indeed will make con- 
ſiderable impreſſions, but after ſome allow- 
ances for theſe, it may be eafily diſcerned, 
we are all deſcendants of one common pa- 
rent, and all of us endowed with like appe- 
tites and paſſions : that we have none of us 
any thing ſavage or cruel in our natures, but 
man mult be inſtructed, before he can arrive 
at inhumanity; and perhaps nothing has 
contributed more to make the world barba- 
rous, than the looking upon every diftant 
nation as ſuch, 1 

I ſhall endeavour therefore to repreſent 
mankind, as really they are, and to remove 
thoſe early prejudices we are taught to en- 
tertain againſt one another: and could I be 
ſo happy to contribute to the reſtoring that 
benevolence of temper, that candor and 
compaſſion, which are implanted in us by na- 
ture, and ſeldom leave us till pains is taken 
to deface them, I ſhould go through the la- 
borious task I have undertaken with infinite 
pleaſure and ſatisfaction. 

I ſhall begin with the kingdoms in the 
eaſt, and travel weſtward with the ſun; and 
becauſe the work may be of univerſal bene- 
fit, and ſerviceable as well to the tradin 
of mankind, as to men of quality and learn- 
ing, I ſhall couch every thing in a plain fa- 
miliar ſtyle and method, and publiſh a pam- 
phlet monthly, till the whole is completed, 
under the following heads or chapters; 


a I. The 


INTRODUCTION. 


I. The ſituation and extent of the reſpec- 
tive kingdoms and ſtates; the ſeveral pro- 
vinces each is divided into, with the principal 
rivers, canals, lakes, and ſprings, that water 
them. | | ” 
II. The towns, fortifications, palaces, pub- 
lick buildings, houſes, and furniture. 

III. The genius, temper, ſtature, com- 
plexion, ſhape, and habits of the reſpective 
people ; with their entertainments, diet, di- 
verſions, feſtivals, viſits, and ceremonies, 
roads, poſts, manner of travelling and carri- 
ages. 
and navigation, 
V. Husbandry, tillage, and nature of the 
ſoil, plants, animals, and minerals. 

VI. Learning, honours, liberal and me- 
chanick arts, language, characters, hiſtory, 
and chronology. _ 

VII. The Prince's court, revenues, forces, 
prerogative and ſucceſſion ; courts of juſtice, 
magiſtrates, laws, cuſtoms and 
coin, weights, and meaſures. 

VII. Religion, temples, and ſuperſtition. 

IX. Marriages, women, wives, children, 
and flaves, | 

X. Funeral rites, mourning, tombs, Cc. 


Give me leave to add, that nothing of this 

nature has been yet attempted: the Atlas 
Geographus has barely collected and com- 
plec many different accounts which contra- 
dict one another, without endeavouring to 
reconcile them, or animadverting upon the 
improbability of the relations we meet with. 
Moll gives us, indeed, the geography of 
the reſpective countries, but we find only 
ſuch ſhort hints or abſtracts of their manners, 


ciouſly compiled, and ſtuffed with many 


IV. Their manufactures, trade, ſhipping, 


puniſhments, 


and cuſtoms, and the other articles above 
ſpecified, as may be expected from a dic- 
tionary, The collections of travels by 
CHURCHILL and HARRIs are very oy ng | 

abu- 
lous and trifling hiſtories, which will very little 
improve or even divert the reader; neither 
are there any obſervations made on the mul- 
titude of monſtrous and incredible relations 
that are to be found in them; and what one 
part affirms, the other often contradicts, in- 
ſomuch that when the reader has given him- 
ſelf the trouble of reading half a dozen folio's, 
he remains ſtill doubtful what to conclude in 


the moſt conſiderable articles. 


Whoever therefore ſhall contribute to- 
wards the clearing the ſeveral relations we 
have received of the rubbiſn with which 
they are uſually. ſtuffed, and be able to give 
a more diſtinct and rational account of the 
conſtitutions, laws, and cuſtoms of foreign 
nations, than has been hitherto done, and 
enquire into the real intereſts and maxims 


by which their reſpective courts are govern- 


ed, will not probably be thought unprofita- 
bly employed; give me leave here to con- 
gratulate the preſent age upon the juſtneſs 
of their taſte, which gave the firſt hint to 
this undertaking ; tho? the encouragement 
his Majeſty has lately given to the ſtudy of 
Modern Hiſtory has farther confirmed me 
in the uſefulneſzs of a work of this nature, 
which I had prepared materials for ſome time 
before his Majeſty diſcovered his gracious in- 
tentions z ind I cannot but applaud my good 
fortune that I ſhould happen to be engaged 
in an attempt ſince eſpouſed and recom- 
mended from the throne. 
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CHAP. X. Treats of their funeral rites, mournin 


ENTS 


OF THE 


FIRST VOLUME. 


The Preſent State of the Empire of China. 


HAP. I. Treats of the ſituation and ex- 
tent of this empire. Of the late revolu- 
tion and union of the two kingdoms. The 
name, the climate and bounds of the re- 

pective provinces ; with the principal rivers, ca- 
nals, lakes and ſprings that country is watered 
with, page 1 


_ CHAP. II. Containing a deſcription of their towns, 


farttfications, palaces, publick buildings, houſes 
and 8 | „ 
CHAP. III. The genius, temper, ſtature, comple- 
ion, ſhape, and habits of the Chineſe ;, with their 
entertainmenis, diet, diverſions, feſtivals, viſits 
and ceremonies, roads, manner of travelling, and 
carriage. p. 10 
CHAP. IV. Their manufactures, trade, ſhipping, 
and navigation. p. 16 
CHAP. V. Contains an account of the nature 0 
the ſoil, their tillage, gardens, husbandry, plants, 
animals and minerals. l 


CHAP. VI. Contains an account of their learning, 


arts and ſciences, honours, language, characters, 
kiſtory and chronology. 3 p. 21 
CHAP. VII. Treats of the Emperor's flyle, his 


prerogative, revenues and forces, ſucceſſion of the 


crown, courts of juſtice, magiſtrates, laws and 
cuſtoms, coin, weights and meaſures. p. 23 
CHAP. VIII. Treats of their religion, temples and 
ſuperſtition. | p. 31 
CHAP. IX. Contains an account of their mar- 
riages, women, wives, children, ſlaves, and the 


names they go by. | 6 


2 


tombs, &c. p. 38 
CHAP. XI. Treats of Corea and the Hands ſubject 
to China; and contains the Fey Hire of Mr. 
LoCKYER's ebſervations on the Chineſe trade and 
cuſſi ems. | | p. 40 


* 


CHAP. XII. Containing a farther account of the 
Tartars who inhabit this empire. p- 43 


The Preſent ſtate of Japan. 


CHAP. I. Treats of the ftuation and extent of 
this kingdom; and of their cities, palaces, build- 
ings and furniture. Pp. 45 

CHAP. II. Treats of the genius and temper of 

this people, their habits, diet, diverſions and 

eſtivalt, forms of ſalutation, trade, manufactures 

and busbangry. p. 46 


CHAP. III. Treats of their learning, arts and 


ſciences, laws and puniſhments, and of the reve- 
nues, forces and prerogative of the crown. p. 49 
CHAP. IV. Treats F their religion, temples and 
n | p. 50 
CHAP. V. Treats of their marriages, women and 
children; and of their funeral rites, p. 52 


of CHAP. VI. Treats of the land of Feſſo ſaid to be 


tributary to Japan, and * the various opinions 
concerning its joining to America. ibi. 


The Preſent State of Tonquin. 


CHAP. I. Contains an account of the ſituation 
and extent of this kingdom; and of the bounds of 
the ſeveral provinces. A deſcription of the bay 
of Tonquin, and the principal rivers; with a par- 
ticular account of the wet and dry ſeaſons, and 
the tuffoons, or periodical hurricances upon theſe 
coafls, 2 „ 
CHAP. II. Contains a deſcription of their towns, 
fortifications, palaces, buildings, and furniture; 


and treats of the genius, temper, ſtature, com- 


pꝛlexion, and habits of the Tonquineſe ; alſe © 
their diet, liquors, aal, diverſions, #7 
"and way of travelling. * . 
CHAP. III. Treats of their manufactures, trade, 
e | i 


THE CONTE N T S. 
ſhipping, navigation, foil, busbandry, plants, ani- CHAP. V. Treats of their ſhipping, trade, ma- 


mals and minerals. p. 60 
CHAP. IV. Treats of their learning, liberal and 
mechanick arts, language and character,; of 
their government, forces, coin, ON I laws 
and * 62 
CHAP. V. of their religion, temples and \ Fog 


ition. 
CHAP. VI. Treats of their women, marriage, 


mourning and funeral rites. ibid. 
The Preſent State of Cochin- China, 
CHAP. I. 1 p. 66 


The Preſent State of Siam. 
CHAP. I. Treats of the ſituation and extent of 


this country, the provinces it is divided into, and 
of their principal rivers, monſoons, winds, tides 
and climate. p. 70 
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CHAP. III. Contains an account of the genius, 
temper, ature, complex1on, ſhape and habits of 
the Siameſe ; with their ceremonies, viſits, enter- 
tainments, diet, diverſions and feſtivals. p. 75 
CHAP. IV. Treats of their trade, manufattures 
and mechanick arts, coins, weights and meaſures , 
and of their ſhipping and navigation. p. 81 
CHAP. V. Treats of the nature of the ft. huſ- 
bandry, and gardening, plants, animals, and 
minerals ; and ſhews the manner of travelling in 
this count p. 84 
CHAP. VI. Treats « 
language, characters, hiſtory and chronology. p. 86 
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The Preſent State of the Oriental iſlands. 
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IANs. p. 107 
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CHAP. IV. Treats of the buildings at Mindanao; 


the genius and temper of the people ; of their fla- 
ture, complexion and habits; and of their food, 
liguors and diver fions. | p. 111 


p. 64. 
CHAP. VIII. 


of their learning, honours, 


nufactures, corn foil, plants, animals and mine- 
rals. p. 113 
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p. 115 
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and extent of the iſland of Luconia or Manila, 
and of the buildings and fortifications, with an 
account of the air, winds, earthquakes, baths, 


rivers and lakes in that iſland. p. 117 


CHAP. IX. Treats of the ſeveral nations that 
mhabit theſe iſlands ; 


their different complexions, 
ſtature, make and habits ; ; and their diet, di- 
ver ſi RY falutations, and ceremonies. p. 119 
CHAP. Treats of the language, government 
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Philippines, 8 
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P. 128 
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p. 129 
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other nations from that beneficial trade: and in 
order to this, a view 1s here taken of the 72 
do yages made by the Portugueſe, Spaniards, Eng- 


liſh and Dutch ta the Eaſt Indies. p. 139 


The Preſent State of the Sunda iſlands. 


CHAP. I. Treats of the ſituation, trade and pro- 
duce of the iſland of Borneo, and of the manners 
and cuſtoms of the inhabitants, p. 167 

CHAP. II. Treats of the fituation, trade . pro- 
duce of the iſland of Sumatra; and of the man- 


ners and cuſtoms of the inhabitants. p. 178. 
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„ „% 4 4 
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and ſprings that country is watered with. 


REAT Tartary and China are now 
united, and make but one mighty em- 
pire, comprehending all the eaſtern fide 
of the continent of Aſia. The moſt 

ſouthern part of China lies in the latitude of 21 de- 


n. grees, and the northermoſt part of Tartary which 


is ſubject to this Emperor lies in 55 degrees; ſo 


that the whole length from north to ſouth is 34 de- 


grees, or two thouſand and forty Engliſh miles, 
If we extend it, as ſome do, to the latitude of 60 
north, and take in the iſland of Haynam in the 
ſouth, which lies in the latitude of 18, this will 
make 8 degrees more, or 480 miles ; and then the 
whole extent of this empire from north to ſouth 
will be 2520 miles: in breadth from eaſt to weſt 
it is reckoned to be above a thouſand miles in moſt 
places, and conſequently the circumference muſt 
be ſeven thouſand miles and upwards. EE. 

The river Yamour, which lies in the latitude of 
55, wastill of late the boundary of this empire to- 
wards Muſcovy ; but upon a treaty of peace be- 
tween the Czar of Muſcovy and the Emperor of 
China, the Czar agreed to demoliſh his forts upon 
that river, and yield up the right of pearl fiſhing 
in it, and of ſable hunting in the adjacent country 


to China; which may have given occaſion to ſome 


geographers to extend the dominions of the Empe- 
ror of China ſome degrees further north; but as 
we hear of no towns, or any people beyond the 
river Yamour worth mentioning, that river may 
very well ſtill be eſteemed: the northern boundary. 
At the ſame treaty, it was agreed that the river 
Ar Zun hou ſerve as a boundary of the Chineſe 
VOL. I. DDS NGA 15 5 = og 


* 
* 


J. 


Treats of the ſituation and extent of this empire. Of the late revolution and union of the two kingdoms, 
The name, the climate and bounds of the reſpective provinces , with the 


principal rivers, canals, lakes 


empire towards the weſt, and that the town of 
Argun which lies in the latitude of about 52, and 
in the longitude of 125, ſhould be the utmoſt li- 
"rig of the Czar of Muſcovy's dominions on that 
ide, | : 

Before I proceed in the deſcription of this em- 
pire, I ſhall give a ſhort account of the great revo- 
lution which happen'd in that part of the world 
about fourſcore years ago ; whereby not only that 
kingdom from whence the preſent imperial tamily 
is deſcended, but many other Tartar kingdoms, 
came to be united with China under one poten 
monarch. * 

Great revolutions are ſeldom occaſioned by any 
one falſe ſtep, but a numerous train of unforeſeen 
accidents generally concur to effect the mighty 
change. And thus we are told it happen'd in that 
of China: XUnCHnior TsouTE King of Niuche, 
one of the little Tartar kingdoms, north eaſt of 
China, complain'd of ſome abuſes put upon his 
people by the Chineſe merchants, which not being 
redreſs'd, he reſolved to make repriſals; and ac- 
cordingly invaded the province of Leaotum, which 
lies without the great Chineſe wall. The Emp 
ror ſent USANGUEy, one of his generals, again 
the "Tartar Prince, and the war continued ſome 
time with various ſucceſs. _ N 3 

In the mean while there happen'd a famine in 
ſome provinces of China, and the people being un- 


able to pay the uſual taxes, broke out into rebel- 


lion. The principal of their leaders was one Ly- 


cuN G:, to oppoſe whom a great army was raiſed-z 
thereupon 


but they deſerted to the rebels, Who 


advanced 


Empire of C HIN A. 


CH 


P. 
So 
WY 


Revolution 
in China. 


' CHAP. 


J. 


THE PRESENT STATE OF 
advanced to the capital ny of Pekin, and having 


a correſpondence with the Emperor's eunuchs, who 
had then the bow pn ſhare in the adminiſtration, 


they were admitted into the city by their treache- 
rous correſpondents, and entered the outward courts 
of the Lane before the Emperor had any notice of 
their approach. This unfortunate prince, when 
he found himſelf betray'd, reſolved to break through 


the rebels with ſix hundred of his guards which re- 


mained about him, or periſh in the attempt : but 
theſe alſo baſely abandon'd him ; whereupon he 
retired into a garden with his only daughter, and ha- 


ving written a letter to LycunGz, the commander 
of the rebels, defiring him to ſpare his ſubjects, he 


frirſt ſtabb'd his daughter to the heart, and then 


| hanged himſelf, The Empreſs, the Governor of 
the city, and many more of the court of both 


| ſexes, either to prevent the barbarous uſage they 


expected from the rebels, or in compliment to the 


Emperor, choſe to die with him, and become their 


- own executioners. The uſurper immediately 


mounted the throne, and exerciſed all manner of 


eruelties upon the poor-citizens of Peking. 


The misfortunes of the late Emperor are aſcrib'd, 


by father ADAM SCHALL, principally to the malice 


and revenge of his eunuchs, whom he had called 
to account for their extortions in the beginning of 
his reign. Theſe villains having found an oppor- 
tunity of introducing themſelves into the admini- 
ſtration again, were continually plotting the ruin 


of their Prince: they oppreſs'd his ſubjects, and 
kept back the ſoldiers pay, and left no means un- 
_ attempted to render the Emperor odious to the peo- 


ple: at the ſame time they held a correſpondence 


with his enemies the Tartars, inviting them to in- 


vade the empire, and promiſed to join them. So 
dangerous is it for a Prince to put any confidence 
in ungrateful criminals, who ever think themſelves 
more injured by being called to an account, than 


obliged by any grace that is afterwards extended 


to them by an indulgent Sovereign. 


The uſurper left a garriſon in Peking, and 
marched againſt Us AN Ex, the late Emperor's 
general, on the frontiers of Tartary, carrying that 
general's father with him; and having laid ſiege 
to a town where Us ANG UE had ſhut himſelf up, 
he threatened to put his father to death before his 
face in the moſt cruel manner he could invent, if 
he would not ſurrender; and ſoon after put his 


threats in execution. Us AN Ex, provoked by 


his father's death, and the deſtruction of his Prince, 


made Peace with the Tartars, and deſired their 


aſſiſtance againſt the uſurper: accordingly they 
marched againſt him with their united forces; but 


he fled to Peking, where having burnt and plun- 


dered the palace, he loaded his people with the 

ſpoils, and retir'd into the province of Xenſi. 
The citizens of Peking having ſuffered much 

ſrom the uſurper, looked upon the Tartars as their 


deliverers, and 
ſays LE Cour E, did they baſely ſubmit to a deſpi- 
cable people, whom they would have been aſhamed 
not long before to have owned for their ſubjects. 
But with ſubmiſſion to LE COM THE, the Chi- 
neſe did not ſo readily ſubmit to the yoke of their 
Tartarian deliverers, as he inſinuates. 


They dreamt of nothing leſs than the ſetting 
Xu c Hl upon the throne: but Us AN G uE x leaving 


the Tartars in poſſeſſion of Peking while he purſued 
the rebel LycuNnGz into the province of Xenſi, 
and the reſt of the empire being diſtracted by ſeveral 


potent factions, ſome declaring for a ſon of the 


late Emperor's, while others under the ſpecious pre- 
tence of maintaining their liberties, ſet up for them- 
ſelves; XUNCH1, who was already in poſſeſſion of 


Peking, the capital city, procured himſelf to be 
declared Emperor, and invited all the Tartars. 
who were before ſettled in China, as well as 


the little Tartar Princes his neighbours, to 
tranſplant themſelves to Peking, and by force ex- 
pelled all the Chineſe inhabitants out of the city. 
UsANGUEY, returning from the purſuit of the 
rebel L c NOE, was amaz'd to find his confederate 


the Tartar had mounted the throne, and the im- 


perial city entirely poſſeſſed by Tartars; and begun 
to expoſtulate with them on that abuſe of the con- 
fidence he had repoſed in them; but nothing could 
perſuade them to leave the delicious country he 
had introduced them into, and return to their bar- 
ren mountains; and finding himſelf in no condi- 
tion to drive them out of China at preſent, he 


came to an accommodation with them : and it 


was agreed he ſhould govern two or three conſide- 


rable provinces with the title of King, if he would 


not diſturb them in the poſſeſſion of the reſt. 
To which inglorious partition he conſented, or 


ſeemed to conſent, till he ſhould have a better op-- 
portunity of reſtoring the family of the deceaſed 
He retired therefore to the provinces- 
which were aſſigned him; where he applied him- 


Emperor. 


ſelf to augment his forces, fortify the towns he 
was maſter of, and furniſh himſelf with treaſure, 


in order to diſpute the Tartar's title; which 


XUNCHI having intelligence of, prepared to oppoſe 
him; and at length a war broke out between them, 


which was carried on with a great deal of fury.. 


U$SANGUEY was very ſucceſsful at firſt, and if he 
had lived would probably have driven the Tartars 


out of China: But happening to die, and leave a ſon. 


behind him, not ſo well verſed in martial affairs as 


his father, and the Jeſuits aſſiſting the Tartar in 
new caſting his cannon, and making them more. 
ſerviceable than they had ever been before in China, 
the face of the war was altered, and the reſt of the 
. provinces of China were reduced. The ſon of 


UsANGUEY finding himſelf unable to reſiſt the 
Tartars, choſe to lay violent hands upon himſelf, 


rather than fall into his enemy's power ; and thus 


I: 


begged their protection. And thus, CH 
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ire of China and Great Tartary, which he 
lived to enjoy but a ſhort time, and was ſucceeded 
by his ſon, an infant of ſix years of age. AMA- 


/ 


vam, uncle to the young Prince, to whom Xux- 


cu left the adminiſtration during the minority of his 


ſon, diſcharged his truſt with that fidelity and pru- 


dence, that the Chineſe, as well as the neighbour- 
ing Tartar Princes, ſubmitted to his government; 


and when his nephew came of age, he reſigned the 
adminiſtration of the whole into his hands, ſtill 
continuing to aſſiſt him with his counſels. 

The Tartars being much inferior to the Chineſe 
in number, were forced to uſe all their arts to 
eſtabliſh themſelves in the empire; among the reſt, 
they obliged the Chineſe to cut off their hair, and 


change their habits to the Tartar faſhion, that it 
might not be diſcovered how inconſiderable a peo- 


ple they were in compariſon of the Chineſe; all 


the Chineſe ſold iers, eſpecially who liſted amongſt 
them, they obliged to put on the Lartar habit, 


that they might be looked upon as Tartars, and 


over- awe their new ſubjes. Had it not been for 


this political proceeding, the Chineſe would ſoon 
have been ſenſible of their ſuperiority; and put an 
end to the Tartar uſurpation: but what contri- 


buted ſtill more to the eſtabliſhment of the Tartars, 


was, the employing the Chineſe, both in their ci- 
vil and military affairs; they advanced the moſt 
popular of the grandees to be viceroys and gover- 


nors of provinces, and ſo made them acceſſory to 


the ſubduing their own country; they remitted 
to the people one third of their taxes, governed 


them by their own laws, and, like our Henry VII. 


delivered the commons from that tyranny the 
great men uſed to exerciſe over them ; and ex- 


cept in the matter of their hair and habits, the 


Tartars ſeem rather to have ſubmitted to the 
laws of the Chineſe, than to have impoſed any up- 
on them; and Far may now be faid rather 
to be ſubject to China, than China to Tartary: for 
in China is the ſeat of the empire, there are the 
ſupreme courts of juſtice, thither all the wealth of 
the united kingdom is carried, there all honours 
and degrees are conferred, and conſequently thi- 
ther all men will reſort. China has gained a vaſt 


addition of ſtrength by Tartary, and has now no 


enemy to fear: their indigent northern neighbours 
are under the ſame Sovereign, who keeps them in 
that ſubjection that they are no longer in a condi- 
tion to diſturb China. The petty Tartar Kings, 
as they are called, are no more his viceroys, 
or governors of Provinces, the Emperor has forts 
and garriſons through their whole country. 

As to the name of this country, China, or Cina, 


ſome derive it from Cin, who was one of their 
| Emperors : and though the people of India, and 


from them the Europeans, continue to call it by 
this name, yet it is obſervable, that every new 


THE EMPIRE OP CHINA. 
p. was the Tartar eſtabliſhed in the poſſeſſion of the 


family on their mounting the throne, give their 
own name to the empire; and by that name it is 
always called by their ſubjects. NAVARETTE ſays, 
it was called Chin by the 
great produce of ſilk, that word ſignifying ſilk in 
their language. But however the name is derived, 
it is generally agreed that this is the ſame country 
that antiently went by the name of Cathai ; that 
the great Cham, ſo much talked of formerly, was 
no other than the Emperor of China ; and Cam- 
balu, where he was ſaid to reſide, was indeed the 
city of Peking. Nor is it to be much wondered at 
that we were ſo much in the dark heretofore, having 


ple of India from the 


3 
. 


AY 


— 


No other 
* Cham 
ut the 
Emperor of 
China. 


had little or no commerce with that people till with - 


in theſe two hundred years, ſince the Euro 


found a paſſage thither by the cape of Good Hope. 


China extending from the latitude of 21, to 
about 42 N. the longeſt day in the ſouth is about 
13 hours and an half, and in the north about 15 
hours. The northern provinces have uſually a 
very ſevere winter of about four months, viz. from 


the beginning of November to the beginning of 


March, when the rivers and canals are generally 
frozen hard enough to bear. In the ſouthern pro- 
vinces they ſee no froſt or ſnow ; but, as in other 


countries which lie within or near the tropicks, 


Climate, 


they have uſually ſtormy weather and rains, about 


the equinox, particularly in autumn ; and this is 


all the winter they know, the reſt of the year they 
enjoy a clear sky, and an almoſt uninterrupted ſe- 


renity : nor are the heats ſo great but they may 
eaſily be born by the help of their grotto's and re- 


freſhing ſhades, which they retire to in the heat 


of the day. At that time there is as profound a 
ſilence, and a general ceſſation from all buſineſs, 
as if it was midnight: The evenings and mornings 


properly conſtitute the day in all hot countries; 
mid-day as well as mid-night being aſſigned for 


their repoſe. 1 WS | 
China is generally divided into fixteen provinces. 


ſeven northern and nine ſouthern provinces ; the 


firſt is Leaotum, or Leaotung, which lies beyond 
the great wall, and is bounded by it towards the 
weſt, by an arm of the ſea which divides it from 
Corea on the eaſt, by the mountains of Great Tar- 
tary on the north, and the Kang-Sea or gulph of 


Peking on the ſouth ; this province is fituate be- 


tween the 39th and 42d degrees of latitude ; the 
capital city whereof is Xinyam. | 


2. Pekin, or Peking, where is the ſeat of the 
empire ; it is bounded on the north by the great 


wall, which divides it from Ta , On the ſouth 


by the province of Honan, on the eaſt by the Kang- 
Sea, and on the ſouth eaſt by the province of Xan- 


tum, and on the weſt by the province of Xanſi; 
it extends from 36 to 41 degrees of latitude ; the 
capital city whereof is Pekin. | 


3. The province of Xanſi is bounded on the 
3 by the great wall on the non, by 
Sa a 


4 THE PRESENT STATE OF 
CHAP. the province of Honan on the ſouth, and by the 


IJ. river of Hoang, or Yellow River, on the welt, 


Wyo which divides it from Xenſi; the capital city is 


Tayven. 

4. Xenſi is bounded by the great wall and by 
Tartary on the weſt and north, by Suchuen on 
the ſouth, and Xanſi on the eaſt ; the capital city 
whereof is Sigan. | T1, 

5. The province of Honan is bounded by Xanſi 
and Pekin on the north, Xenſi on the weſt, and 
Nankin on the eaſt ; and lies between the latitude 
of 33 and 37; the capital city whereof is Schai- 
fung, or Caifum. EY: 

6. The province of Nankin, which is bounded 
on the north and weſt by Xantum and Honan, on 
the eaſt by the ſea, and on the fouth by Huquam 
and Chekiam, and extends from 3o to 36 degrees 
of latitude ; the river Kiam, the greateſt river in 

China, runs through it; the capital city is Nankin 
or Kiamnin, | 5 
7. Xintum, bounded on the north and eaſt by 

the ſea, by Pekin on the weſt, and Nankin on the 
ſouth; the chief city whereof is Cinan. 

8. The province of Chekiam, bounded on the 
north by Nankin, on the caſt by the ſea, by the 
province of Kiamſi on the weſt, and Fokien on 

the ſouth; and extends from 27 to 31 degrees 
of latitude ; the capital city whereof is Hamcheu. 

9. The province of Kiamſi is bounded by Che- 
kiam and Fokien on the eaſt, Huquam on the 
weſt, Nankin on the north, and Quaratum on the 
ſouth ; and extends from 26 to 31 degrees of lati- 

tude, the chief city whereof is Nancham. 

10. The province of Huquam, bounded by 

EK iamſi on the eaſt, Honan on the north, Quamſi 
and Quamtum on the ſouth ; the capital whereof 
is Vucham or Vijchang. | . 

11. The province of Suchuen is bounded on the 
eaſt by Huquam, on the weſt by the mountains of 
India, on the north by Xenſi, and on the ſouth 

by Quecheu; the capital city whereof is Chingtu. 

132. The province of Queycheu is bounded on 
the north by Suchuen, on the eaſt by Quamſi, 
and by Yunan on the weſt and ſouth; the capital 
city whereof is Queyang. 

13. The province of Vunan is bounded on the 
eaſt by Queycheu and Quamſi, on the welt by 
India, and on the ſouth by Tonquin ; the capital 
City is Yunan. | | 

14. The province of Quamſi is bounded by 
Yunan on the weſt, by Queycheu on the north, 

Quamtum on the eaſt, and Tonquin and Chochin 
China on the ſouth ; the capital city whereof 1s 
eilig. 3 3 3 

15. The province of Quamtum is bounded by 
Quamſi on the weſt, Huquam and Kiamſi on the 
north, Fokien on the eaſt, an the ocean on the 
ſouth; the capital city Whereof is Quamcheu or 
Canton. | 


own, and will be diſtinctly treated of hereafter. 


LE Co reckons 155capital cities, 1312 of the 


China; and that this is eaſily known, becauſe 


16. The province of Fokien is bounded on the cools 
weſt by Kiamſi, on the ſouth by Quamtum, on 
the north by Chekiam, and on the eaſt by the MY: 
ocean ; the capital city whereof is Focheu, = 

The kingdoms of Corea, Tunquin and Siam 
are alſo tributary to China, according to LE 
CoMPTE. 

Corea is a Peninſula ; or, as ſome ſay, an iſland ; 
being bounded on the weſt by the province of Leao- 
tung and the gulph of Nankin, on the eaſt and 
ſouth by the ſea of China, and on the north by 
Niuch, a province of Tartary, and lies between 
the latitude of 36 and 42 ; the chief city whereof 
is Kimki. 

This being accounted by ſome a province of 
China, I take notice of the ſituation here; as ſor - 
the kingdoms of Tunquin and Siam, which lie 
to the ſouth of China, they have Princes of their 
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In the 16 provinces of China abovementioned, 


ſecond rank, 2357 fortified towns, and 10128789 
families. 

NEVHOFF aſſures us, that according to the poll 
book, which is exactly kept, there are upwards of 
fifty eight millions of people in the kingdom of 


every maſter of a family is obliged under a ſevere 
penalty, to hang over his door a little board, giv- 
ing a particular account of all the ſouls in his 
houſe; and that there is an officer over every ten 
houſes, who examines the truth of theſe accounts, 
and makes his report to a ſuperior magiſtrate. 

The principal rivers of China are Kiam or the 
Blue River, and the Hoambo or Yellow River. 
The Kiam takes its riſe in the province of Vunan, 
upon the borders of India, and runs quite croſs 
the kingdom from weſt to eaſt, through the pro- 
vinces of Suchuen, Huquam and Nankin, and 
falls into the ſea thirty leagues below the city of 
Nankin, running a courſe of above a thouſand 
miles. The Hoambo or Yellow River, riſes in the 
mountains on the weſt of the province of Suchuen, 
and runs northward along the borders of Tartary 
beyond the great wall, where it re-enters China, 
and then runs ſouthward between the provinces of 
Xanſi and Xenſi, after which it paſſes eaſtward. 
through Honan, Xantum and Nankin, and having 
flowed above 600 leagues, falls into the ſea about: 
30 leagues. north of the mouth of the Kiam.. 

The river Kiam is ſaid to be unfathomable in 
ſome places; but LER ComPTE obſerves, that the: 
Chineſe pilots do not carry above 50 or 60 fathom. 
of line with them, and it being ſomething deeper: 
than that, he ſuppoſes this gave occaſion to people 
to think it had no bottom. "The navigation of this: 
river when it is ſwell'd by torrents from the moun- 
tains 1s exceeding dangerous, the ſtream being very 


rapid, | 
Tn The 
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7 THE EMPIRE OF CHINA. 
Ch 4 HAP. The Hoambo, or Yellow River, carries with 
Py 7 


3 
canals they manage large veſſels, as big as ſhips, by CH AP: 
a few hands, with great dexterity; of theſe veſ= I. 
ſels there are not leſs than ten thouſand in tber 


it at all times a yellow ſort of ſlime or mud, from 
whence it receives its name; and many other ri- 
vers in the rainy ſeaſon ſeem rather torrents of mud 
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than rivers: "The waters of China in general are 
not fit to drink till they have been boiled ; which 
LE ComPTE imagines to be the principal reaſon of 
their drinking them hot, and infuſing tea or ſome 
other herbs in them to make them wholeſome as 
well as palatable. | he ED 

Through every province of China there is one 
grand canal which ſerves as a high road; the banks 
whereof are lined with great ſquare ſtones of coarſe 


marble, upon which the people who draw the veſ- 


ſels walk; from this great canal are cut ſeveral 
ſmaller, which are again branched out into rivulets 
that generally end at ſome town or village. Over 
theſe canals are ſtately bridges of three, five, or 
ſometimes ſeven arches, the middle arch ſo high 
that veſſels may go through without taking down 
their maſts: the arches are all built with marble, 
or other ſtone; nothing can afford a more agreeable 
proſpect than ſo many fine canals, adorned with no- 
ble bridges, with a prodigious number of towns 
and villages upon the banks, and a multitude of 
veſſels ſailing different ways upon them, through 
the moſt iruitful vales. Europe we are aſſured has 
nothing to boaſt of comparable to this. 


One of theſe; called the Grand Canal, reaches 


from Canton, the ſouthermoſt part of China, to 
Pekin, the imperial city in the north, being up- 
wards of 1200 miles, except that it is interrupted 
by one mountain in the province of Kiamſi, where 


there is a neceſſity of travelling a ſhort day's jour- 


ney by land. In this vaſt tract, the ground not 
being always level, inſtead of ſluices there are ſeve- 
ral great water-falls, or torrents, more or leſs rapid 
according to the difference of the level: near theſe 
places are great numbers of men planted to draw 
up the veſlels which go againſt the ſtream, they 
have ſeveral capſterns upon the banks, and having 
faſtened cables round the veſſel, they raiſe it by 
little and little till they have brought it into the 
upper canal with infinite labour and hazard; the 
have not. yet. the art of erecting ſluices and food. 
gates, as in Europe, where one. man can open or 
ſhut the gates, and cauſe the largeſt veſſels ſecurely 
to aſcend or deſcend. | 

In ſome places where the waters of two canals 
have no communication, and the level of one is 
fifteen foot above the other, their veſſels are fo 
made, that by ſloping the banks like a ridge of a 
barn, they will drag them from the one to the other, 
though they are never ſo heavy loaded. And our 
author tells us, he had often paſſed from one canal 


ſouthern provinces equipped for the Emperor's ſer- 
vice: They are flat-bottom'd, the head and ſtern 
ſquare, but the forepart not quite ſo broad as the 
ſtern; they have a mainmaſt and a foremaſt : the 
foremaſt has a yard and a ſquare fail, but the fail of 
the mainmaſt is narrow a-top like a ſloop's fail ; 
their maſts are not pieced as ours, and ſet one on 
the head of the other, but are only one ſingle tree. 
Their fails are made of a thick matt ſtrengthened 
with laths or ſplit cane at about two foot diſtance : 
upon the deck they build little rooms or cabins 
from one end to the other, raiſed about. ſeven or 
eight foot high; they are painted and gilded both 
within and without, and ſo very neat and com- 
modious, that they make the longeſt. voyage tole- 
rable. The mandarins, or great officers, often 
travel together in this manner, and no where ſpend 
their hours more agreeably ; for here they viſit one 
another without ceremony, and play and paſs away 
their time as if they were all of one family; which 
freedoms are never taken by magiſtrates on ſhoar. 
But notwithſtanding the failing upon their rivers 
and canals is generally exceeding pleaſant, there are 
ſeveral rapid torrents on which they fail with the 
utmoſt hazard; father LE CoMPTE tells us, he 
was once upon ſuch a ſtream, when the veſſel was 
whirled round with an incredible ſwiftneſs for a 
conſiderable time, and. at length daſhed upon a 
rock. That in the province of Fokien, for eight 
or ten days fail the veſlel is in continual danger of 
periſhing; there are ſo many cataracts and rocky 
ſtraights that it is hardly poſſible for the boat to paſs 
through without being daſhed to pieces on one fide, 
or other; every day almoſt ſome veſſel or other is 
ſhipwrecked. in theſe torrents, but they have often 
the good: fortune to ſplit near the ſhores; and the 
paſſengers are ſaved ; ſometimes indeed the veſſel is 
daſhed to pieces and the crew buried in a moment. 
LE Coupe E fays, though he had ſailed upon the 
moſt tempeſtuous ſeas, he thinks he never run ſo 
many hazards in ten years, as he. did in ten days 
upon theſe torrents: But all this danger it ſeems 
proceeds from want of hands to manage their barks, 
for if inſtead of eight men they carried fifteen, . all 
the violence of the ſtreams would not be. able to 
carry them away, ſo dexterous are the Chineſe. at 
ſtemming the force of the current. But it is com- 
mon in China, as well as other parts of the world, 
to hazard men's lives, and venture. loſing all their 
effects, rather than be at a. trifling charge more 
than they apprehend to be abſolutely neceſlary.. 
Father GEMELL1CAR E RI obſerves, that there 
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to another in this manner. | 

" Though their ſhips for the ſea ſervice are not 
1 ef 114 . . . 
Wer; a; Comparable to thoſe of Europe, and their skill in 
Da. navigation is but mean; yet upon their rivers or 


ariearon 


este, 


is hardly a city or village through the Whole empire, 

eſpecially in the ſouthern provinces, but enjoys the 
conveniency of ſome navigable river, lake, canal, 
or arm of the ſea; and that there are almoſt as 


Many, 


1 6 


* 
— 


Great wall, 
| & c. 


THE PRESENT STATE OP 


CHAP. many people live upon the water as upon the land: 
I. 


wherever there is a town upon the ſhore there is 
another of boats upon the water; and ſome ports a 
are ſo blocked up with veſſels, that it will take up 


ſeveral hours to get croſs them to land. Theſe 


veſſels are made as commodious as houſes; and 


there are many born, and live, and die in them; and 
they keep hogs, poultry, dogs, and other domeſtick 


animals on board, as if they were on ſhore. 
Beſides theſe veſſels, there ate a prodigious num- 


ber of floats of timber perpetually going up and 


down the rivers and canals, which carry whole 
villages of people upon them. This timber is cut 
chiefly in the province of Suchuen, which adjoins 
to India on the weſt ; and theſe floats are ſome of 


them a mile in length; they riſe two or three foot _ 


above the water, upon which the people build little 
wooden huts, or cabins, at equal diſtances, where 
they live til they have diſpoſed of the timber on 
which they are built: thus great quantities of it are 
conveyed as far as Pekin, being above three hundred 


leagues from the Rep where it is cut. 


CHAP. Il. 


Cola a deſcription of their tmons, Renten, 
palaces, Publick buildings, houſes and furniture, 


c 1 A . H AVING given ſome account of their rivers 


and canals, and the veſſels uſed upon them, 


| — I ſhall proceed to deſcribe their cities, fortifications 


and buildings on ſhore. 
And firſt of the great wall which ſeparates China 
from Tartary (except towards the eaſt part of it, 


where it divides the province of Pekin from that 


of Leaotum, which our later accounts inform us 
lies without the wall.) This work begins in the 


province of Xenſi, which lies on the north-weſt of 
China, in about 38 degrees of latitude, and is car- 
ried on over mountains and valleys; firit towards 


the north-eaſt to the latitude of 42. and then ſouth- 
eaſterly to the latitude of 39, and terminates at the 
Kang-ſea between the provinces of Pekin and Leao- 
tum. The whole courſe of it, with all the wind- 
ings, LE Coup E tells us, is about fifteen hundred 
miles; though in a direct line from weſt to eaſt it 
may not be half ſo many miles: it is almoſt all built 
with brick, and ſuch well tempered mortar, that it 
has now ſtood above eighteen hundred years, being 
built by the Emperor Ca1noHaAmmti, to prevent 
the incurſions of the Tartars, and is very little decay- 
ed. Some relations tell us it is many yards thick, and 
exceeding high, but by the embaſſy that was ' ſent 
from Muſcovy to China, and others who have 
lately ſeen it, we learn that it 1+ but four fathoms, 
or about thirty foot high; and broad enough for 
eight people to ride a-breaſt. LT Cour makes 
it but five foot thick, and not ſo high as the walls 


of cheir towns; but he has either miſtuken the 


gates may be ſeen at once. 


thickneſs of the wall, or it is falſe intel, viz. five 
feet for five yards; for it is generally agreed to be 
about five yards thick, and ten in height. 


province of Pekin, north of the city Suven, where 
inſtead of the wall are very high and inacceſſible 


mountains; and in that part where the Hoambo 
or Yellow River paſſes through it: as for leſſer rivers 


which fall into China through this wall, they run 
under arches made in the wall. It is generally of 
equal height upon the higheſt hills, and in the loweſt 


valleys: ſo that LE CoMPTE obſerves, when people 
talk of the wonderful height of it in ſome places, it 


muſt be underſtood of the height of the mountain 
on which ſuch part of the wall ſtands. 


It is fortified all along by ſquare towers at a mile 


diſtance, ſay ſome; and others at the diſtance of two 


bow-ſhots from one another. It was formerly guard- 
ed by a million of ſoldiers; but now guards are plac- 
ed only at ſuch parts of it as are eaſieſt of acceſs. 


The cities and towns of China are all built in one oo and 
uilding;, 


form, as near as the ground will permit; that is, 
ſquare. Two great ſtreets which croſs one another 
in the middle of the town, divide it into four 
quarters; and from the center the four principal 
The gates ſtand 
due eaſt, weſt, north and ſouth; the ſtreets lie 
in a ſtrait line, are large and well paved, but 
very troubleſome to walk in, all men of an 

faſhion being carried in chairs, or riding on horſe- 


G HA 
II. 


back through them with their attendants and great 


equipages, and no poſts to keep off the horſes and 


carriages. 
them will give us a tolerable notion of the reſt. 


The deſcription of two or three of 


The imperial city of Pekin is ſituated about the Pekin. 


fortieth degree of northern latitude, and was anti- 
ently exactly ſquare, being four leagues about; but 


when the Tartars expelled the Chineſe out of this 


city, they permitted them to build a new one ad- 
joining to it; which, with the old one, now makes 
an irregular figure, conſiderably longer than it is 
broad: ſo that Pekin is indeed two cities joined in 
one, as London and Weſtminſter are with us; one 


is called the Tartar, and the other the Chineſe city, 


the latter of which is much the moſt populous. 
They are both together ſix leagues in circum- 
ference, reckoning 3600 paces to a league, accord- 
ing to father LE COouPT E, who meaſured them 


by the Emperor's order, and he thinks it to be four 


times as big as Paris : but as the houſes in Pekin 
are but one ſtory high, and thoſe at Paris four, 
Pekin may not have more people lodged in it than 
Paris; eſpecially if we conſider that the ſtreets are' 


much wider, and that the Emperor's palace is of a 


vaſt extent, containing parks, gardens, canals, &c. 


Yet he ſeems to be of opinion, that the inhabitants 
of Fekin are more numerous than thoſe of Paris, 


becauſe they do not take up half the room in their 
lodgings that the Europeans do. 


'T he 
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There are no breaches in this wall, except in the - 
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II. 


EIN 


T4 155 HAP. The crowds in the ftreets alſo he obſerves are ſo 
1 n. great, that people of quality are forced to have a 
dborſeman ride before them to make way; and yet 
ſcarce a woman is to be ſeen amongſt them: but 

there may be ſeveral other reaſons given for the 

crowd being ſo great in this city, beſides the po- 

pulouſneſs of the place. Firſt, multitudes of coun- 

try people daily reſort to Pekin to market, and 

no river coming up cloſe to the city, all manner 

of goods are brought thither by land carriage, which 

occaſions the ſtreets to be filled with waggons, 

camels and other beaſts of burthen, with their 

drivers; inſomuch that morning and evening the 

1 gates are ſo thronged a man muſt wait ſome hours 

© ariicers before he can get by. Beſides few artificers or 

© never work handicrafts work in their own houſes, but in the 

| ay houſes of their cuſtomers ; ſmiths, taylors, &c. 
are all day about the ſtreets looking out for em- 

z ployment ; then all perſons of faſhion have nu- 
merous trains of ſervants; and when a mandarin 


| and 
ing, 
: blood, who go almoſt every day to court, are at- 
tended with ſtrong guards of horſe, all which con- 
tribute to fill the ſtreets, and make Pekin, as well 
as other cities of China, appear much more popu- 
lous than they really are. However, LE COMPTE 
computes there are not leſs than two millions of 
inhabitants in the city of Pekin, which is certainly 
above double the number that is to be found either 
in Paris or London. 

The principal ſtreets in Pekin are one hundred 
and twenty foot broad, and a league in length; 
Th and the ſhops in which they ſell their ſilks and 
. china- ware, generally take up the whole ſtreet, and 

. make a very agreeable proſpect: and that which 
renders it more ſo, is the cuſtom the tradeſmen 
have of ſetting up a long board before their ſhops, 
above twenty foot high, painted and gilt, on which 
are written the names of the goods they ſell. Theſe 
being placed on each ſide the ſtreet, almoſt at equal 

diſtances, in moſt of the cities in China, and hav- 
ing pendants and ſtreamers on the top, make a very 
agreeable ſhow. They have no ſigns, but the 
name of every tradeſman is written in large letters 
over his door, as ſome of our tradeſmens are upon 
their ſigns in England. 4 
Ihe walls of this city are fifty cubits high, as 
ſome write; but all agree, that they hide the whole 
town by their height, and are fo thick, that ſe- 
veral may ride a-breaſt upon them. They are de- 
tended by ſquare towers about a bow ſhot diſtance 
from one another. The ditch before them is dry, 
but very broad and deep. The gates are of a pro- 
digious height, and at a diſtance make a noble 
ow : every gate of the town has a fortreſs, or re- 
doubt, built before it of equal height with the gate, 
which being joined together by high walls, forms 
3 handſome ſquare, large enough for 500 men to 


THE EMPIRE OF CHINA. » 


The Chineſe are not arrived at any perfection in 


good wall, This palace includes not only the Em- 
goes abroad, all his officers attend him in their for- 
malities: the Lords of the court and Princes of the 


are permitted to lie within the innermoſt palace but 
the eunuchs: The inner palace conſiſts of nine yaſt 


relate; but there are three or four thouſand man- 


1 


draw up in battalia. The way into it is by the CHAP, 
fide wall between the gate and the fort, and not II. 

directly forward; then turning to the right, you Wy 
enter the gate of the city, where a ſtrong guard is ; 
always kept. The arches, or gate-ways are built 
with marble; but the reſt of the walls with brick. 


fortification yet; for they have no other works 
beſides a wall ſtrengthened with ſquare towers, a 
deep ditch, ſometimes dry, but commonly of run- 
ning water, with ſome bulwarks or baſtions, and 
a few pitiful iron guns upon their walls. There 
are nine gates in the Tartar city; three towards 
the ſouth, and two on each of the other ſides. Ihe 
Chineſe city is alſo walled round, and has ſeven 
gates, and a large ſuburb at every pate. 
The Emperor's palace ſtands in the middle of the palace. 
Tartar city, and is an oblong ſquare, about two 
miles in length, and one in breadth, defended by a 


peror's houſe and gardens, but the apartments of 
his officers, and a great number of artificers, who 
are conſtantly employed by the Emperor. None 


courts : the arches through which one enters theſe 
courts are of marble, and over each there is a large 
ſquare Gothick building; but the offices on each 
ſide theſe courts are but mean.- The Emperor's 
apartment, which is in the furtheſt court, is ſup- 
ported by large marble pillars, and roofed with 
glazed yellow tyles, which glitter like the ſun; 
the white marble ſteps by which you aſcend the 
rooms of ſtate, the carved work, varniſh, paint- 
ing and gilding with which they are adorned, make 
them look very magnificent, and ſuitable to the 
grandeur of the Monarch to which they belong: 
but {till there is not that oontrivance and uniformity, 
LE Coup E obſerves, in which the beauty of our 
buildings conſiſt ; and the irregularity of the whole 
muſt offend any one who has skill in architecture. 
The guards of the palace have no other arms but 
their ſcymitars, and are not ſo numerous as ſome 


darins and great officers always attending at the 
time of audience. The power and inſolence of the* 
eunuchs in the palace was an inſupportable grievance 
in the former reigns of the Chineſe Emperors; but + 
the Emperors of the Tartar race have ſo humbled 
them, that they are not much conſidered now; ſome - 
ſerve as pages, and others in the meaneſt offices. 
But to return to the city; it is divided into four 
quarters or diſtricts, and every one of theſe into 
leſſer diviſions; every ten houſes has an officer like - 
our conſtable, who preſides over the other nine, 
and informs the magiſtrate-if any thing 'extraordi- 
nary happens. If any robbery be commited in the 
night, the neighbourhood are obliged to make it 
good; and in every family the maſter is . 5 


8 


CHAP. 


II. 
1 


Houſes, 


for his children and ſervants. In the night the 
guards patroll in the principal ſtreets, and the horſe 
go their rounds upon the walls; and if they are 


taken up who have not a licenſed lanthorn, they 


ſeldom eſcape puniſhment ; for no maſquerades or 
nightly meetings are encouraged by the Chineſe, 
The city of Pekin ſtands upon a plain; there are 
no hills in it but two, which were thrown up by 
hand, in the Emperor's palace. In all parts of the 
city there are men and chairs to be hired, as in Lon- 
don, and horſes; butno coaches are uſed in this part 
of the world. OT. 
Their houſes, and even the palaces of the prin- 
cipal mandarins, are built upon the ſurface of the 
ground, and ſupported by wooden pillars, without 


any foundation. Indeed they build but one ſtory 
high, and fo need a foundation the leſs; but they 


take up a great extent of ground, having ſeveral 


Furniture. 


Nankin. 


open ſquare courts within their walls: they have 
ſuch a regard to their privacy, that no windows 


are made towards the ſtreet, or to look towards 


their neighbours; and juſt within their great gate 
or portal, there ſtands a wall or skreen to prevent 


ſtrangers looking in upon the opening of the gate: 


when you are paſſed this skreen, there are little 
alleys to the right and left, from whence you paſs 
into the ſeveral courts, which are built on all ſides. 
Their entertainments are made in a ſort of hall, 
or banqueting houſe, at the entrance of their houſes; 
which have no other ornament beſides a ſingle or- 
der of columns, painted and varniſhed, which ſup- 


port the building; and the roofs are often open to 


the tiles, without a ceiling. They have no look- 
ing-glaſſes, hangings, or fine chairs; and their 
beds, which are one of the principal ornaments, 


are hardly ever ſeen by ſtrangers, who are not per- 


mitted to go farther than the firſt great hall. The 
furniture of the beſt houſes conſiſts only of cabinets, 


tables, varniſhed skreens, china-ware, pictures, and 
pieces of white taffety, upon which are written in 
large characters ſome ſentences of morality: nor do 


you ſee any chimneys in their rooms, but they have 
ſtoves or charcoal to warm them in cold weather. 
Their beds are indeed very fine; in the ſummer 
they have taffety curtains wrought with flowers, 
trees, and birds, in gold and ſilk embroidery; or 
they have curtains of the fineſb gauſe, which ſerve 
to keep off the flies and gnats, but let in the air, 
In cold weather they have curtains made of coarſe 


fattin, with the figures of dragons, and other ani- 


mals, and plants wrought in them; with counter- 
pains of the ſame. They have no feather-beds ; 
but uſe thick quilts, or matreſſes, to lie on; and 


their bedſteads are adorned with a variety of carv- 


ing and figures. 
ankin, or the ſouth court, (which the Tartars 
call Kiammin) was the ſeat of the empire, till the 


Emperor thought fit to remove to Pekin, or the 


north court, to oppoſe the incurſions of the Tar- 


cars. 


THE PRESENT STATE oF 


It is till the capital of the province of Nankin, 
and lies in the latitude of 32, longitude 137. It 
was antiently encloſed by three walls, the outermoſt 
of which was ſixteen leagues in circumference. 
The ruins of them look more like the boundaries 
of a province, than the walls of a city : but though 
it has loſt much of its former grandeur, and is 


y leſſened, as well in its buildings as the number of 


inhabitants, ſince the removal of the court to Pe- 
kin, it is ſtill thought to be more populous than 
Pekin. The ſtreets are well paved, but not very 
broad; the houſes low, but neat ; the ſhops are filled 
with the richeſt ſilks, and all other manufactures 
which are to be found in the empire, Hither the 
doctors and mandarins retire when they are out 
of employment, here being the moſt conſiderable 
libraries, and printing and all other arts practiſed in 
the greateſt perfection; the language is alſo more 
pure than in any other part of the kingdom. This 
city ſtands on the river Kiam, the largeſt and 
deepeſt river in China: it is about half a league 
broad. at this town, Here are alſo a multitude of 
navigable canals, with ſtately bridges over them, 
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conſtantly thronged with veſſels going in or out the 


port, and the city has a garriſon of forty thouſand 
men in it. . | | | 

Without the gates of every town there are uſual- 
ly two magnificent towers erected, and near each 
tower is a temple of idols, and another dedicated to 
the genius, or guardian angel of the place. There 


are alſo in almoſt every city triumphal arches, 
built to the honour of ſome great men, who have 


been benefactors to their country; and colleges or 
temples founded in memory of their great philoſo- 
pher Cox FU clus, where his precepts are taught. 
There are two towers without the gates of 
Nankin, one of them called the Porcelane Tower, 
of an octangular figure, contains nine ſtories, and 
is two hundred feet high: it is raiſed on a maſſive 
baſis built of brick, and ſurrounded with a rail of 
unpoliſhed marble. There are alſo ten or twelve 
ſteps all round it, by which you aſcend to the firſt 
room: There are no windows in this room, but 
three large doors open into it; and from thence 
you may aſcend to the ninth ſtory, by very ſtrait 
inconvenient ſtairs; each ſtep being ten inches deep. 
Theſe towers are all built alike, in the form of a 


cone, or ſugar-loaf; between every ſtory there is 


a penthouſe, or ſhed, all round, which grows Jeſs 
and leſs, like the tower itſelf, decreaſing. in breadth 


feet thick at bottom, and eight and a half at the 
top, and faced with china, or porcelane, on the 
outſide. Each ſtory is made by thick pieces of 
timber laid a-croſs, and on them a floor; and the 
ceiling of every room is adorned with paintings. 
The walls of the upper rooms have windows; and 
there are niches alſo round them, filled with the 
images of their gods. Above the eighth ſtory there 

3 | is 
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as it encreaſes in height. The wall is at leaſt twelve 
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is a cupulo, which riſes thirty feet higher than the 
tower; and on the top is a very large golden ball. 
This töwer has ſtood above three hundred years, 
and ſtill appears wonderous beautiful. LE COM FT E 


looks upon it to be the beſt contrived, and nobleſt 


ſtructure in the eaſt, 1 8 
The Chineſe have in every city very large bells, 
by which they diſtinguiſh the five watches of the 


night : they are hung in towers built for that pur- 


poſe, and begin to ſound at ſeven or eight in the 
evening. In the firſt watch they ſtrike once, which 


they repeat a little afterwards, and ſo on till the 


ſecond watch begins; then they ſtrike two, which 
they continue to repeat till the third watch begins, 
and ſo on. They make uſe alſo of a drum in their 
towers, in the ſame manner. 

There are ſeven great bells at Pekin, LECoMPTE 
informs us, which weigh one hundred and twenty 


| thouſand pounds a-piece. They are eleven feet wide, 


forty round, and twelve feet high, beſides the ear, 
which is three feet more. But tho? they exceed our 
bells much in bigneſs, ours exceed them as much in 
ſound : neither their metal nor their way of caſting 
is comparable to ours; and having wooden clap- 
pers, they make a very dull noiſe. "Theſe bells 
are almoſt in form of a cylinder, near as wide at 
the top as they are at bottom ; but the thickneſs 
leſſens gradually from the bottom to the top. 'I he 
metal is brittle, very ill caſt, and full of knots. 
China abounds in great cities ; a traveller is hard- 
ly got out of one but he enters another: They are 
divided into three claſſes, of the firſt there are about 
160, many of which are three or four leagues 
round. | 3 
In the provinces of Xenſi and Xanſi their villages 


are ſurrounded with walls and ditches; and have 


iron gates, which are ſhut every night, and guard- 
ed in the day time by the country people, to defend 
them as well from the inſults of the ſoldiers, as 
from robbers. = | 

Te triumphal arches above-mentioned, conſiſt 
of three great arches made of marble, the middle 


arch higher than the other two: they are ſupported 


BI dos 


by four columns, ſometimes round, but oftner 
ſquare, made of one ſingle ſtone, placed on an ir- 
regular baſis. The frize is adorned with inſcrip- 
tions, beautiful figures and ſculptures, with knots 
and flowers finely carved, and birds flying as it 
were from the ſtone. "Theſe Le COM PT E looks 
upon as their maſter- pieces. But ſome of their 


triumphal arches are ſo very mean that they are 
not worth deſcribing. | 


The windows of their houſes, as has been hinted 
already, neither look into the ſtreet, nor towards 


their neighbours; which makes it neceſlary fot 
them to build about open courts and ſquares to re- 
ceive the light. Their windows are not glazed, 


_ Ours, but inſtead of glaſs they have oyſter-ſhells, 


or ther ſhall of ſea-fiſh, cleaned and ſcraped fo 
SOL 3, | | 


THE EMPIRE OF CHINA. 


thin that they will let in the light, though they 
are not fo tranſparent as glaſs: in other places, tis 
ſaid, they have pieces of painted glaſs, like ſtraws, 
glewed together, which form a ſquare of the bigneſs 
of our largeſt panes: and in other parts of China 
their windows are made of rattan, or ſplit cane, 
and are rather lattices than windows, eſpecially in 
the ſouthern provinces; theſe being much cooler 
than glaſs or ſhells. 
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CHAP. 


II. 


The principal ports of this kingdom whither the Port of 
Europeans trade are, firſt, Canton, the capital of Canton. 
Quamtung, the moſt ſouthern province of China. 


It lies under or very near the Tropick of Cancer, 
about fifty miles from the mouth of the river Ta; 


and is ſaid to be the beſt harbour in China. It is 


defended towards the water-ſide by two high walls, 
with towers upon them, and two ſtrong water 
caſtles; and on the land ſide by a good wall, and 
ſeveral caſtles. It exceeds all the cities of Aſia, 


we are told, in idol temples, courts, palaces, and 


other publick buildings: there are no leſs than 
thirteen magnificent triumphal arches between the 


water-gate and the palace. This city would have 


vyed with the greateſt, for ſhipping, trade, and 
numbers of people, before it was ruined by the Tar- 
tars in the late war. 5 

There was formerly alſo a great trade to Macao, 
an iſland to the ſouth of Canton, poſſeſſed by the 
Portugueſe: they have ſtill a fort there and a garri- 


ſon ; but are forced to ſubmit to the Chineſe, 


and obey their mandarins: all the cuſtoms alſo are 
paid to the Emperor, though the Portugueſe ſtill 
retain a form of government, as to their own peo- 


ple: The town is built upon very uneven ground, 


on the point of a ſmall iſland, which commands 
a good road, where the ſhipping is covered from 
ſtorms by ſeveral other little iſlands which lie to 
windward. 

North-eaſt of Canton, in the province of Fo- 
kien, is another port called Emoui, from the iſland 
that forms it. Here the biggeſt ſhips may ride 
cloſe to · the ſhore; and trade has improved there 
ſo much of late, that it has drawn great numbers 
of people thither. It has a garriſon of eight or nine 
thouſand men for the ſecurity of it. 

The moſt eaſterly port in the continent of 
na is Nimpo: this is a city of the firſt claſs, very 
populous, and beautified with many triumphal 
arches. It is but two days fail diſtant from Japan, 
with which iſland they maintain a great trade, ex- 
porting their ſilks and other manufactures; for 
which they receive gold, ſilver, braſs, japan cabi- 
nets, &c. 8 

The Engliſh had at the time of the erecting the 


Chi- 


Macao. 


new Eaſt-India- Company, a factory in the iſland 
of Chuſan, or Cheuxan, about thirty miles to the 


eaſtward of Nimpo. This iſland lies about the 


latitude of 30, and is eight or nine leagues in 
length from eaſt to weſt, and four or five in breadth. 


There 


CHAP. 
II. 


THE PRESENT STATE OF 


There is a good harbour at the weſt end near the 
Engliſh factory, which was built cloſe by the 


ſhore in a low valley, where there are about two 


hundred houſes of merchants and tradeſmen, who 
come thither to traffick ; but their families reſide at 
a town about a mile further within the land, 
which is ſurrounded by a fine ſtone wall, three 
miles in circuit, defended by two and twenty 


ſquare towers, and ſome old iron guns, and has a 
garriſon of three or four thouſand men. 


The harbour of Nankin, the capital of the pro- 
vince of that name, and formerly the reſidence of 
the Emperor, was once accounted the fineſt in 


China, becauſe of the breadth and depth of the 


Port of 

Nankin 
diſuſed by 
foreigners. 


river Kiam, which runs by that town : but no 
merchant ſhips, LE ComPTE tells us, put in 
there at preſent ; whether the mouth of the river 
is choaked up, or whether the government intend 
to divert the trade from this place, he is not poſi- 
tive; but inclines to believe the latter: for, he 
ſays, the famous pyrate, or Chineſe admiral, who 


refuſed to ſubmit to the Tartars, beſieged it with 


a great fleet not many years ſince; and the ſtate 
obſerving how much the place was expoſed to in- 


ſults from abroad, choſe to remove the trade to 


other towns which were more ſecure. 


CHAP. 
III. 


Genius and 
demper. 


HA E. III. 


habits of the Chineſe ; with their entertainments, 
diet, diverſions, feſtivals, viſits and ceremonies 
roads, manner of travelling and carriages. 


T HE Chineſe ever looked upon themſelves as 
=* ſomething ſuperiour to the reſt of mankind, 
till the Europeans arrived amongſt them; and ſtill, 
though their ignorance is ſo notorious in the ſpecu- 
lative ſciences, and even in ſome mechanick arts, 
ſuch as clock-work, architecture, &c. they will 
have it, that they have one eye more than we. 


Such deſpicable notions they formerly entertained 


of foreigners, that they laid it down as a maxim, 


to have no further commerce with them, than to 


receive their homage; and when this was at any 
time refuſed them, only ſeemed to pity the folly of 


the Barbarians, as they called them, in negleCting 


to put themſelves under the protection of ſo wiſe a 
people. They were antiently, tis true, reverenced 
throughout India, Tartary, and Perſia, as oracles; 
and the great objection, we are told, that the Ja- 
poneſe made to the Chriſtian religion, was, that ſo 
wiſe a nation as the Chineſe had not received it. 


From this reſpect the neighbouring nations paid 


them, the Chineſe looked upon themſelves as the 
favourites of heaven, and that they were placed in 
the middle of the earth, in a ſort of paradiſe, to give 
laws to the reſt of mankind. Other men they 


thought wonderfully defective in their underſtand- 


ings, and deformed in their perſons, and believed CHI F 


they were caſt into the remote corners of the world, 
as the droſs and refuſe of nature; and that them- 
ſelves only had received from God rational fouls 
and bodies, of an agreeable ſize and figure: when 
they found the Europeans to be verſed in arts and 
ſciences, they were amazed, and ſaid, How could 
© this poſſibly be, that a people ſo remote from us 
© ſhould be endowed with ſuch parts and learnins ! 
© 'That they ſhould diſcourſe and argue as we do, 


© when they never were inſtructed in the Chineſe 


© learning!” But avarice, ambition and pleaſure, 
it ſeems, have a large ſtroke in all affairs in China, 
as well as in Europe, notwithſtanding their boaſted 
politeneſs, and the equitable rules they pretend to 
be governed by, injuſtice is too often found in their 
courts; and much of the time both of princes and 
people is taken up in amorous intrigues, as well 
there as here; but they uſe ſuch caution to con- 


ceal their vices, tis ſaid, that a ſtranger would be 


apt to pronounce all things were well regulated 
amongſt them. | | 

When they have an intereſt to manage, no peo- 
ple know better how to inlinuate themſelves into 


the good opinion of thole they deal with, or improve 


an opportunity when it ofters ; nor will they de- 
cline the moſt hazardous undertaking, where they 


have any gain in view. Throngs of people are 


= | | pPerpetually in motion upon their rivers, on their 
The genius, temper, flature, complection, ſhape, and 


coaſts, and upon the roads; trade and commerce 
ſeem to be, ſays LE Co TE, the ſoul of that 
people, and the ſpring of all their actions; nor do 
they much ſcruple impoſing on thoſe they deal 
with, of which many of them are ſo far from be- 
ing aſhamed, that they will laugh at the man they 
have bubbled. A foreigner goes in great danger 


of being cheated if he truſts to his own judgment, 


and if he employs a Chineſe factor, as is uſual, 
both factor and merchant will ſometimes combine 
together to deceive the ſtranger, 


They continually apply themſelves to diſcover - 


the inclinations, humours and tempers of thoſe they 


have any commerce with; and keep up a fair cor- 


reſpondence even with their greateſt enemies. 
However, there do not want inſtances of fair 
dealing, and open generous uſage, and a fidelity 


not to be corrupted. - 


There are no duels amongſt them; all their 
revenge 1s ſecretly managed, and they can not 


only diſſemble their malice, but ſeem patient even 
to inſenſibility, till they have a favourable opportu- 
nity to ſtrike home. Their great men are engaged 


in a perpetual purſuit of places and great poſts, and 


carry on their deſigns by bribes and preſents, as 


in other courts: yet as the laws prohibit ' theſe 
practices, and refer all to the merit of the candi- 


date, the moſt-ſubtile and deiigning among them 


ever put on the greateſt appearance of modeſty and 
ſelf-denial; but. however the Chineſe may excel in 


cunning, 
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which makes them walk a little aukwardly, 


THE EMPIRE OF CHINA. 


HAP. cunning, their courage tis obſerved is not very 
remarkable. 


In ſo large a country it cannot be expected but 
the complection and features, if not the ſtature of 
the diſtant inhabitants, muſt vary. It is not diffi- 
cult to diſcover a North from a South Britain, or 
an Engliſhman from a Frenchman, with us; how 


much more may it be expected, that thoſe of 


North and South China ſhould have ſomething to 
diſtinguiſh them, who are 30 degrees of latitude 


diſtant from each other? Therefore when ſome 
authors tell us they are fair, and others that they 


are tawny ; ſome that their ſtature and features re- 
ſemble the Europeans; others that they have flat 
ſquare faces, ſhort noſes, &c. theſe relations may 
caſily be reconciled, if we conſider that one ſpeaks 
of this province, and another of that ; and that the 
provinces here are of as large extent as moſt king- 
doms in Europe. However, it ſeems to be ad- 
mitted by moſt writers, that a majority of the 
Chineſe are ſquat well-ſet men, broad faces, black 
kair, little dark eyes, ſhort noſes and thin beards, 
which they wear long on the bottom of the chin 
and upper lip ; but pull the hair off their cheeks by 
the roots with tweezers, and till they arrive to 


thirty years of age hardly any beard appears. The 


learned ſuffer the nails of their left hand to grow 
two or three inches longer than their fingers, to 


_ diſtinguiſh them from mechanicks. 


The Chineſe admire one that is tall and fat, a 
little above the common ſize; and if he have a 
broad forehead, little eyes, a ſhort noſe, great cars, 
a little mouth, and a long beard, he is looked upon 
as a compleat beauty; a big voice alſo is looked upon 


as no mean accompliſhment, efpecially in a ma- 


giſtrate. The women who are kept up and not 
expoſed to the Sun, are fair enough ; and except 
that they have little eyes and ſhort noſes, may vye 
with our European beauties. Their exceſſive mo- 
deſty alſo 'tis ſaid, adds much to their other charms. 
They dreſs uſually in their hair, which is part of it 
made up in a roll, and faſtned with a bodkin ; the 


reſt is divided into two locks, which fall gracefully 


upon the neck, In the northern provinces they 
wear a fort of caul of thin filk over their hair: and 
in Pekin, in cold weather they wrap a kind of 
cornet or black hood about it. They wear as the 
men do, a long veſt of ſattin, red, blue, or green: 
the elder women generally chuſe black or purple; 
they have over this à looſe gown with wide {leeves; 


lo long, that they would reach the ground if they 


were not held up : but what is moſt remarkable, 
1s, their little feet; in which their principal beauty 
is thought to lie. As ſoon as a girl is born her 
cet are bound up ſo hard that they cannot grow, 

the 
0 of a grown woman being not bigger than a 
cnld's of three years old. They wear embroider'd 
des, in ſhape: much like our womeris, except 


— — —— — - ——— ——— 
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that they are turned up at the toes, and that the 
heels are round and of an equal bigneſs from top to 
bottom: theſe they make themſelves, and are very 
proud of ſhewing their fine feet when they have an 
opportunity. = 

The men wear no hats, but a cap, which does 
not come ſo low as their ears; they carry a fan in 
their hands to ſcreen them from the ſun. They 
ſhave their heads except one lock behind, which 
the better ſort make up into a little roll : the poor 
people often go without any cap, and let this lock 


hang down their backs; the cap is faſhioned like 
a bell; that which they wear in ſummer is made 


of a fine mat, and lined with ſattin; there is alſo 
a tuft or bunch of ſilk or hair died red which falls 
from the top of the cap to the bottom like a fringe, 
and covers it all over; or, being light, waves in 
the wind, and appears very beautiful at a diſtance : 
they have alſo a large button of amber or glaſs on 
the top of the cap, which makes a mighty glitter- 
ing. In winter theſe caps are made of pluſh, turn- 
ed up with ſable, or fox-skin, and being very ſhal- 
low, they are faſtened under their chins with a 
ſtring. | NEED 
They wear a veſt which reaches to the ground, 
and folds over the breaſt. It is faſtened on the left 
ſide with four or five buttons of gold or ſilver: the 


ſleeves are wide at the ſhoulder, but narrow to- 
wards the wriſt, and cover the whole hand to the 


fingers ends. The veſt is tied with a filk faſh 
which hangs down to their knees. In ſummer 
their necks are bare: but in winter they cover 
them, with a cape of ſatten ſewed to the veſt, or 


a tippet of fable or fox-skin three or four fingers 
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Habits of 
men, 


broad. Over their veſt they wear a looſe coat or 


gown, blue, green, or any other colour, with 
ſhort ſleeves: this. is ſhorter than their veſt, and 
thoſe the Tartars and ſoldiers wear, do not come 
lower than their knees. When they receive com- 
pany, or viſit others, they wear another looſe coat 
or gown over that, and every garment is of differ- 
ent colours. Under their veſt both men and wo- 
men wear a ſhirt, or rather waſtecoat of taffety, 
which wraps over the breaſt, and is laced or tied on 
the right ſide, and has cloſe narrow ſleeves; they 


have alſo a pair of drawers of the fame. In win 


ter the waſtecoat is of linen, and they have bree- 
ches, or rather trowſers; for they are wide, and 


reach down a great part of the leg: theſe are made 


with coarſe ſattin quilted with cotton or raw-ſilk. 
The men alſo wear a kind of filk boots quilted 
with cotton an inch thick, and ſlippers © beſides. 
Theſe ſlippers have good ſubſtantial ſoles, ſtiteh'd 
with pack-thread ; but the foot of the boot, as it 
is called, is made of filk or linen, and therefore 
cannot be worn without the flipper. A man of 
faſhion will never be ſeen without his boots when 
any one comes to viſit him ; but at other times 
they wear ſlippers only in their houſes. n 
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THE PRESENT STATE OF 


They had retained the ſame faſhion in their 
cloaths and habits above two thouſand years, when 
the Tartars compelled them to cut off their hair, 
and alter them in ſome particulars. The Chineſe 
cannot be reconciled to perukes ; and the draw- 
ing on ſtrait ſtockings and breeches, and the diſco- 


vering ſo much leg and thigh as the Europeans do, 


looks very odd to them. 

People of diſtinction, though they never appear 
uncovered in publick, and obſerve a mighty deco- 
rum abroad, yet in private, and among their friends, 
will put off 
their waſtecoats or ſhirts, wearing nothing but a 
thin pair of drawers of white tattety or tranſparent 
linen. 
artificers, eſpecially in the ſouthern provinces, 
work and go along the ſtreets with only a thin 
pair of drawers, without cap, ſhirt, or ſtockings ; 
ſo that they are perfectly tawny. 

When the Chineſe ride in 


great coats, caps and veſts are cruſted over with a 


ſort of oil, which looks green when it is dried, 


andi. de fends them againſt the rain; and their boots 


Miſſioners 
habits. 


are. made of good thick leather. 

The Miſſioners in China at firſt went in the ha- 
bit of the Bonzes, or Pagan Prieſts; but they ſoon 
grew aſhamed of appearing like theſe idol prieſts, 
and took up the ſtudents habit of long gowns. 
When the Tartars came in they were forced to 
accommodate themſelves to their faſhions, and 


wear ſhort veſts and coats of filk ; though at home 


they tell us they are cloathed in ſerge, or painted 


linen. 5 
At their girdles the Chineſe hang their pouch of 


tobacco, their pipe, which is braſs, their handker- 
chief, the little ſticks they eat with, and their knife. 


I don't perceive they have any pockets to put their 


trinkets in. 5 


In winter the quality wear rich furs; and other 
lamb- skins, or quilted cotton. 
Their ſwords, which are broad, they wear on 
the left ſide, with the point forward. OY 
Every Mandarin has wrought upon his cloaths, 
either in gold or filver, before and behind, ſome- 
thing which ſhews the dignity of his office. The 
civil magiſtrates have uſually a bird: and the mi- 
litary officers dragons, lyons, or tygers worked 
upon them, . 5 
The Chineſe are far from being ſuperſtitious in 
their diet; they do not only eat all kinds of. fleſh, 


fiſh and fowl as the Europeans do, but horſe fleſh is 


in great eſteem among them; nor are dogs, cats, 
Makes, frogs, or ſcarce any ſort of vermin refuſed : 
but rice, roots, pulſe and garden-ſtuff are the com- 
mon food. Broth and ſoops they have alſo made 
either of fleſh or fiſh, which they mix with their 


rice, Salt and pepper are never brought to table, | 


the meat being ſeaſoned in the dreſſing. They 
eat their fleſh boil'd, fry'd, and broil'd.; but it is 


their caps, gowns, veſts, and even 


And the common people, watermen, and 


bad weather, their 


cut into little ſquare pieces like dice before it comes C Hap 


to table. They uſe neither cloth, napkins, knives, 
ſpoons or forks; but two little round ſticks of 
ebony, or other wood, ſometimes tipp'd with ſilver 
at the ends, with which they take up their meat 
very dexterouſly; and for their rice and broth they 
hold the cup to their mouths and lade it in with 
their little ſticks. They uſe high chairs and tables, 
contrary to all the people of the eaſt beſides, who 
ſit croſs legg d upon the floor. Every perſon al- 
moſt has a little lacquer'd table to himſelf at an 
entertainment, on which is ſet his meat and rice 


in little China diſhes or ſaucers, and. ſometimes 
plate is uſed, 


III. 


Tea is their principal liquor; wine they have Liga 


none, though the country abounds in fine grapes; 
neither do they brew beer of barley, but have ſtrong 


liquors which they make of rice, or wheat; cold 


water they never drink; their water being gene- 
rally bad, and not fit to be drank till it is boiled 
and corrected by the infuſion of herbs, or mixed 
with ſpirits. pes | 

The two principal ſtrong liquors our ſeamen 
mention who go that voyage are, Hochſhue and 
Samſhue: as for tea, the ſailors leave that ſort of 
beveridge entirely to the natives. The Muſcovite 


ambaſſadors alſo tell us of a ſort of brandy or. ſpi- 


rits, with which they were entertained in the Em- 
peror's palace. 

Hochſhue is of the colour of brown beer, but 
very clear and ſtrong : it is ſaid to be an infuſion 
of wheat in ſcalding hot water, and taſtes more 
like mum than beer. Samſhue is a ſpirit diſtilled 
from rice, and either of à pale or reddiſh colour; 
and this is what ſeveral travellers give the name of 
wine to. | 


TT heſe people generally eat their meat cold, tho' 


they drink their liquors hot; and ſo much ceremo- Ceremori- | 


ny is uſed at their entertainments, that it muſt 9 t der 


entertain- F 


certainly very much leſſen the pleaſure- of eating mens. 


and drinking. Whenever a mouthful of meat is 
taken up, or a cup of liquor drank, it occaſions a a 
hundred grimaces. There ſtands alſo a perſon to 
beat time, that every one may handle his little. 
ſticks, and carry their meat to their mouths at 
once. | 

Ihe entertainment begins with drinking wine, 
as it is called, though it be a liquor made of rice. 
This is preſented to every one of the gueſts at the 
ſame time, in a ſmall China or filver cup ; they 
take hold of it with both their hands, and lift the 
Cup as high as their heads, and then drink without 
ſpeaking a word. If any perſon don't care to drink, 
it is neceſſary to make the motion however, and 


hold the cup to his head as long as the reſt, and it 


is not taken. notice of whether he. drinks or not. 
After this a diſh of meat is ſerved up to each 
table; when the maſter of the feaſt gives the ſign, 
the two ſticks are taken up and flouriſhed, after 
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THE EMPIRE OF CHINA, 


which they ſtrike them into the diſh, and very 
dextrouſly carry a piece of meat to their mouths. 
They are to take as much care as poſſible that their 
mouths all move together, that one may not have 
done before another ; for either to be beforehand, 


or make the reſt wait, is reckoned a great piece 


of rudeneſs, and throws all into confuſion. When 
this is done, they flouriſh their little ſticks again, 
and having taken two or three mouthfuls of a diſh, 
the maſter of the houſe gives the ſign to lay down 
their arms, which they do exactly in the ſame or- 


der they found them. 


Then comes the liquor again, which is drunk 
off with the ſame ceremony as before. They drink, 
or rather ſip, after they have taſted a mouthful or 
two of a diſh, and ſometimes there is not leſs than 


twenty ſerved up; but the cups are little, and no 


man drinks more than he has a mind to; if he do 
but make the motion, as has been obſerved before, 
it is ſufficient. | | | 

They ſit ſilent at table often three or four hours, 


LE ComPTE tells us: and when the maſter of the 


houſe thinks every one has eat what he will, he gives 
the ſign to riſe. Then they get up and take a turn 
in the garden, or ſome part of the houſe, for about 
a quarter of an hour; after which they return to 
the dining-room, where they find the defert, con- 
ſiſting of ſweetmeats and dried fruits, which they 
eat with their tea. In the mean time a company 


of ſtrolers are called in to act a comedy; but the 


Jeſuits tell us, they are exceeding dull and noiſy, 
and obſerve no rules; that they rather howl than 
ſing, and make very indifferent declamations; 
tho” it is expected you ſhould however cry up the 
performance, and admire the wiſdom of their an- 
ceſtors in inſtituting theſe diverſions. 8 

Their plays generally contain the hiſtories of 


ſome of their imaginary ſaints or heroes. 


1 heir ceremonies are part of the conſtitution, 
every man is obliged to obſerve them, even tradeſ- 
men, ſervants, ſeamen, and husbandmen have 
their reſpective forms and ceremonies appointed 
them, which the . Chineſe imagine contributes 


much towards civilizing their people; that the 


uling thoſe outward condeſcentions and mild ex- 
preſſions required by the government, tend to pro- 
mote peace and order in the ſtate, as well as in 
cvery particular neighbourhood ; and that the 


ſceming affection they are taught to expreſs for one 


another, tends to produce mutual good will; that 


the forbearing ſcurrilous provoking language may 
plevent many quarrels, or at leaſt they will be 


Lon compoſed, where no ſuch fuel is adminiſtred, 
and by ſcolding in ſoft expreſſions, their fury does 


bot riſe to that height it would, if vulgar, ſordid. 


"guage were allowed of. Oaths and obſcene diſ- 
courte, it is ſaid, are never heard of amongſt 


The common falutation is the laying the right 


13 
hand to your breaſt and bowing the head a little; CHAP.- 


when they would ſhew greater reſpect, they join 


both hands together, and bow their whole body \&vy 


pretty low: where one ſalutes a perſon of ſuperior 
quality in his houſe, or elſewhere, he falls on one 


knee, and remains in that poſture till the perſon he 


ſalutes takes him up, which he does in an inſtant. 
It would be an affront, it ſeems, to ſalute a magi- 
ſtrate when he appears in publick, unleſs the per- 
ſon has particular buſineſs with him; but people 
ſtand up while they are carried by, with their arms 
a-croſs, and their eyes fixed upon the ground. 
Familiar friends vifit without much ceremony ; 
but for all others there is a form preſcribed. The 
perſon who makes the viſit ſends a ſervant to the 
gentleman he deſigns to wait on, with a note filled 
with many reſpectful expreſſions, ſuitable to the 


quality of the perſon he is going to ſee, to which 


he ſubſcribes his name. The meſſage being deli- 
vered, the viſiter ſets out, and is received accord- 
ing to his rank: if the perſon he goes to ſee be 
much above him, the maſter of the houſe does not 
move out of his chair; ſometimes he waits for his 


gueſt at the hall, at other times he goes into the 


Viſits: ' 


court; and if the perſon viſited be much the infe- 
rior, he goes out into the ſtreet to bring in the 


ſtranger ; as ſoon as they diſcover one another the 
both run, and make low bows. There is but lit- 


tle ſaid at their encountring each other, a ſet of 
ſhort compliments are preſcribed ; the one knows 


what he is to ſay, and the other what he is to an- 


ſwer : at every door they halt, where the bows and 


cringes are renewed, and they diſpute who ſhall en- 


ter firſt, They uſe but two expreſſions on this 


occaſion, the one ſays tſin, which is pray walk 


in; the other anſwers paucan, or it muſt not be. 


This is repeated four or five times, and then the 


ſtranger ſuffers himſelf to be overcome, and goes on 


to the next door, where the ſame ceremony is re- 


newed. When the company comes to the room 


where they are to be entertained, they ſtand all in 


one rank, and bow almoſt to the ground; they 
never ſtand oppoſite to one another when they 
ſalute ; then they kneel, after which they ſpend 
ſome time in offering one another the right hand: 
they proceed to bow even to the chairs, and every 
one duſts them with his great ſleeve, which the 
maſter accepts very thankfully; then comes the 
diſpute who ſhall {xt uppermoſt, but this makes no 
manner of diſorder, every one knowing what place 


belongs to him after all this cringing is over, and 


one waits for the other till the ceremonies pre- 
ſcribed hin are performed. 

After a quarter of an hour's grimace, . all 
ſeat themſelves one over againſt the other. I ſs 
are obliged to fit upright without. leaning, with- 
down-caſt looks, their hands ſtretched out on 
their knees, and their feet even; they are to look 
grave and compoſed, and muſt not be too talka- 

tive, 
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CHAP. tive, and ſometimes there is not a word ſpoken beſides where they were obliged to pay the whole charge CHAP 

III. the compliments preſcribed. When they do ſpeak, of the entertainment. | 1 

it is with all the ſubmiſſion imaginable, and never in Gaming, though prohibited by the Chineſe laws, 

Manner of the firſt or ſecond perſon ; for inſtance, inſtead of is much practiſed amongſt them, and there are in- Gaming, 

xidrels, ſaying, Iam obliged to you for the favour you have ſtances of thoſe who have followed it ſo immo- 

done me, they will ſay, the favour my lord has derately, that they have played away their eſtates, 

done me, who am ſo much beneath him, has laid wives, and children; any of which they will ſome- 

his ſervant under the higheſt obligations. And in- times hazard upon a card, or a ſingle caſt of a die. 

ſtead of ſaying, I preſent you with this curioſity They have ſeveral feſtivals, particularly the 

which my country produces, they will ſay, permit three firſt days in the year, which they celebrate Feſt va: 

the ſervant to offer his lord this curioſity which his by feaſting, gaming, comedies, and ſending pre- 

poor country affords, Again, whatever comes ſents to their friends and patrons ; but the fifteenth 

from his lordihip's noble province is well wrought, day of the firſt month is ſolemnized with greater 
or extraordinary fine. And never ſay, I or you; pomp than any: this is called the feaſt of lan- 

but your ſervant or your ſcholar did ſuch a thing; thorns ; they hang them up in the ſtreets and in 

and the doctor or my lord ſaid this or that; and their houſes, and give themſelves up to all the 

not you ſaid or you did it this would be reckoned extravagancies practiſed at a carnaval, Some ſay 

the heighth of incivility, la manner of ſpeaking that it was in remembrance of one of their Empe- 

only to be uſed to ſlaves. EO rors, who ordered a vaſt palace to be erected, 

Tea is the uſual liquor drunk upon a viſit ; and which he illuminated with a prodigious number of 

much ceremony there is uſed in taking the difh, lanthorns, that the day might not be diſtinguiſhed 

carrying it to one's mouth, and ſetting it down, from the night. Others ſay it was in remembrance 

br returning it to the ſervant, and when they take of a great Mandarin, whoſe daughter drowned 

leave, much the ſame cringes are repeated as when herſelf. This magiſtrate, they tell us, having 

the gueſts arrive. Ambaſſadors are allowed maſters uſed the people under his command with great hu- 

of the ceremonies to inſtruct them forty days before manity and tenderneſs, the country in gratitude 

they are admitted to their audience, that they may came to his aſſiſtance with their lanthorns to look 

commit no blunders, and many of the Chineſe will for his daughter ; but ſhe was not to be found : and 

be offended with ſtrangers if they omit to cringe every year in memory of the accident, the people 

and fawn, according to the rules preſcribed them. thereabouts aſſembled with their lanthorns, which 


Never un- The Chineſe are ſo far from putting off their at length grew into a general cuſtom. _ 
w__ their caps when they ſalute one another, that it is reck- But whatever gave occaſion to this feſtival, all 
.QCAQS, 


oned very indecent to appear before their betters people celebrate it with great ſplendor and magni- 
bareheaded : and upon this account, in conformity ficence. They lay out on ſome of their lanthorns 
to the cuſtom of that country, the Pope thought fit at leaſt two thouſand crowns, and . will retrench 
to diſpenſe with the Miſſioners appearing bareheaded from their other expences that they may do ſome- 
in the Chriſtian churches in China. thing extraordinary on that day. The gilding, 
Cerzmonies When a ſtranger is about to take horſe and re- carving, painting, ſilk and varniſh uſed about 
on taking turn home, this cannot be effected without much them, make a glorious ſhow; and ſome of them 
e ceremony; for he won't be fo rude to mount are above twenty feet diameter. Theſe lanthorns 
before the maſter of the houſe, and he on the are illuminated with an infinite number of wax 
contrary entreats his gueſt to mount, while candles and lamps. The ordinary lanthorns are 
he ſtands to wait on him. The ſtranger then generally four foot high, and have ſix panes half a 
proteſts the world ſhall be turned up-ſide down foot broad each, made of tranſparent ſilk, where- 
before he will be ſo rude, and perſiſts in his on are painted flowers, trees, rocks and human 
reſolution till the maſter of the houſe retires out of figures in very lively colours. They have alſo 
ſight ; but the ſtranger is no ſooner in the ſaddle, bonfires and fireworks in all parts of the city : and 
than his friend appears again, and bids him adieu; the people ſeem to run mad with an exceſs of joy 
which compliment is returned by the other: and for they know not what; in which the Europeans 
when the ſtranger is gone a little way, a ſervant too frequently reſemble them. REES 
is alſo diſpatched after him to wiſh him a good The Chineſe, as the Romans heretofore, throw i 
journey; for which the other returns him thanks. up highways, from one end of the kingdom to the Ro 
Father GEMELII CARERI tells us, the gueſts other. The canals, as has been obſerved already, 
leave money enough behind them to pay for the are faced with ſtone, as well for the conveniency 
expences the maſter of the houſe has been at; which of travelling, as to ſecure the banks ; and great 
though he refuſes a great while, is at length ac- numbers of fine ſtone bridges are laid over them, 
cepted. But this I meet with in no other author, to render the communication of the provinces with 
and perhaps it may amount to no more than the one another the more eaſy and commodious. 


ſervants veils with us ; for few would make viſits Through the meadows and low grounds they = 
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pave them; they cut paſſages through rocks and 


mountains, that carriages may paſs the better; and 


— "He ENPINY OF CHINA. 
H Ap. their ways to a great height, and in ſome places 
III. 


ſentment; for the Emperor did not come that way 
at laſt. But notwithſtanding all this care, it is 
mighty inconvenient travelling by land in dry wea- 


on the ſides of ſome ſteep mountains they make a ther; for the ſoil is ſo light and beaten to powder 


kind of galleries with timber, which are very dread- 
ful to ſtrangers to look down from, but the country 
people ride over them without any apprehenſions. 


Their roads are generally about five or ſix and 
twenty yards broad, and there are erected upon 
them little wooden buildings thirty foot high, not 
much unlike their triumphal arches. Theſe ſtand 
about a mile and half diſtance from one another, 


cover which are written in large characters the 


names of the towns whither the roads lead, and 


their diſtances, which are exactly meaſured at the 


charge of the publick. At the like diſtances there 
are little forts or redoubts of earth caſt up, on 
which are erected the Emperor's ſtandard. The 


country militia keep guard here for the ſecurity of 


travellers, and forward all diſpatches that are ſent 
by the government. Theſe guards examine any 
one that goes armed, and he muſt produce his 
paſs or they will detain him. There is that cau- 
tion uſed, that the roads are very little infeſted 
with robbers, notwithſtanding the number of ne- 
ceſſitous people that ſo populous a country- muſt be 
ſuppoſed to contain, and the rich booty that is per- 


petually to be found upon the roads ; one reaſon 


whereof may be, that they are commonly ſo full 
of travellers and ſo well guarded, that it would 
be very difficult to meet with an opportunity. to 
commit a robbery ; but what contributes much 
more to this ſecurity is the natural induſtry of the 
people, and the great encouragement that is given to 


ciligence, inſomuch that there is not a foot of land 
Which is fit for tillage left unmanured, and their 


manufactures of ſilk exceed all the world beſides, 
both in quantity and goodneſs, 

Their poſts were originally deſigned only for the 
ſervice of the government, and it is the care of the 
Viceroys and Governors of provinces to give them 
all imaginable diſpatch ; but the poſt-maſters are 
permitted to carry private letters, and do it as 
punctually, and with leſs charge than they are 
carried in Europe. . | 

| What contributes very much to the keeping 
their roads in repair, is the Emperor's frequent 
'Ihting the provinces of the empire, and whether 
goes Or not, it is given out every year that he 
will make a progreſs through this or that part of 

's dominions ; whereupon all the Governors and 
mayiſtrates in the provinces through which it is 
expected the Emperor will. paſs, apply themſelves 
with all 
"Wn as their places, or even their heads are worth 
67 1 be found out of order. And we are 
5 ot a Mandarin, who deſpairing of being able 

mend them before the approach of the Emperor, 
nged himſelf a little unadviſedly to avoid his re- 

| | 1 


diligence to repair every defect, it being as 


by conſtant trampling, that a man muſt travel all 
day long through a cloud of duſt; their water- 
carriage is much to be preſerred to the land. 

They have horſes, mules and camels to ride on; 
but chiefly travel in litters, carried by men or 
mules ; ſome travel in chariots, we are told, but 
our authors do not give us the deſcription of theſe 
chariots, or acquaint us how they are drawn; they. 


ſeem to me to be no other than the calaſhes wit 


two wheels which the Tartars uſe. This is an 
omiſſion common in writers of voyages; they 
think it ſufficient to give a machin a name, not 
according to the figure of the thing, but the uſe it 
is put to; every thing we ride in they will deno- 
minate a chariot, and if carried by men, a chair, 
how little ſoever they reſemble ours, The chairs 
people are carried in are made of cane, and have no- 
glaſs ; the upper part of them is uſually open be- 
fore, except the womens, who muſt neither ſee or 
be ſeen abroad. A piece of wood goes croſs from 
one pole to the other, which the chairmen lay up- 
on their ſhoulders, and do not carry the poles in 
their hands, as ours do. | 

The Tartars uſually ride on horſeback, both in 
towns and upon the roads ; their ſaddles are made 
much like thoſe in Turky, and, like the Turks, 
they ride mighty ſhort, with their knees almoſt as 
high as the top of the ſaddle. When they engage 


an enemy they riſe up upon their ſtirrups to give 


the greater ſorce to the ſtroke they make. 


T he greateſt part of the goods and merchan- Carriages, 
dizes (where they have not the conveniency of wa- | 


ter) is carried by porters on their backs, who tra- 


vel at a great rate, the roads perfectly fwarm with 


them, and there are little houſes for them to reſt 


and bait at all along the road ſide. Upon the ca- 


nals alſo, as has been hinted already, their largeſt 
veſſels are drawn by men, even up the greateſt 
cataracts and water-falls ; they ſeem to have very 
few horſes for draught or burden, the poor people: 
are uſually employed in thoſe drudgeries ; and, as 
travellers tell us, are uſed almoſt as barbarouſly as 
beaſts of burthen in this part of the world. 

T heir chairmen will run-with a chair or litter at 


the rate of five miles an hour, and reſt but once in 


ten miles, we are told: a book of the roads is printed 
by authority, ſhewing the ways and diſtances from 
Pekin to every conſiderable place in the empire, 


In this book all the royal ways are divided into Inns. 


ſtages, or days journeys : at every ſtage there is a 
houſe where the Mandarins (governors of towns or. 
provinces) are lodged. at the Emperor's charge, 
when they go to their commands, COT 

Here is a guard and all accommodations ſuitable: 

to the quality of the perſon to be received. An. 
expieſs 
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Ga I tions the fineſt in the world. 


Manufac- 
tures. 


expreſs ſets out a day before the Mandarin, who 
carries with him an inſtrument containing the 
Mandarin's name and office, to which is alſo af- 


fixed his ſeal ; upon producing whereof the houſe or 
-palace where he is to lodge is immediately prepared, 
and ſervants, chairs, litters, proviſion and boats, 


if there be occaſion, are provided ſuitable to the 


quality of the officer who is expected. And other 


rſons, as well as Mandarins, are accommodated 
in theſe houſes, who travel upon account of the 
government, or can procure an order for it. Ex- 
preſſes are alſo here furniſhed with neceſſaries for 
their journey, who before they come near the 
houſe beat upon a braſs pan, which they carry at 


their backs, to give notice to prepare horſes for 
them, that they may meet with no delays. 


CHAP. IV. 


Their manufactures, trade, ſhipping, and navigation. 


WH E principal manufacture in this kingdom 
is that of ſilk, which is eſteemed by all na- 


That which the 
natives account the beſt is wrought in the province 


of Nanking of Chekiang filk ; but that of Quam- 


tum is highly valued by foreigners. | 


The fort that is moſt common amongſt them is 
called Touanze ; it is like our ſattin, and either 


plain or wrought with flowers, birds, trees and 
houſes. 


Theſe figures are not raiſed, but made 
only by the different colours and ſhades. The 
principal figure in their ſilks is the dragon, of 
which there are two ſorts, one is called Lom, and 
has five claws, which is only uſed in the Emperor's 
filks ; for this dragon is the imperial arms which 


Fohi, the founder of the empire, gave four thou- 
ſand years ago. | 
their ſilks, called Mam, with four claws, which 


They work another dragon in 
every one is permitted to wear. 5 
In ſummer the quality uſe a ſilk called Cha for 
their gowns, which is a ſort of taffety: it is not 
worked fo cloſe, or has ſo good a gloſs as the taffety 
made in Europe, but it is more ſubſtantial ; it 1s 


| ſometimes plain, but generally powdered with great 


flowers pierced through, and cut like Engliſh lace : 
A whole piece of it, large enough to make a veſt 
and looſe gown, may be purchaſed there for about 


two guineas, _ 


They have another ſort of taffety which ſerves 
them for waſtecoats, drawers and linings. This 
is a very cloſe ſilk, and yet fo pliant, that preſs 
it or tumble it never ſo much it won't wrinkle, 


and they waſh it like linen without ſpoiling its 


beauty much. It is generally ſold by weight. 
Belides gold-tiſſue, and ſeveral other ſorts of 


ſilk, they alſo make pluſh, velvet, crapes, drug- 


gets, ſerges and tammies; but though wool is very 
plentiful, eſpecially in the provinces of Xenſi and 
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cloth; they have a great value for Engliſh cloth, 


which is ſold dearer there than the richeſt ſilks. WI 


They make blankets of their own wool, and a ſort 
of ruſſet cloth, of which the learned make them 
ſtudying gowns for the winter. 

They have a great deal of cotton-linen, and 
another ſort of a plant called, Co, which is found 
no where elſe. It is planted and grows in their 


fields to the bigneſs of ones finger; when it is dry 
they bind it into ſheaves and water it like flax or 


hemp : the firſt skin they peel off and throw away, 
the ſecond they divide into ſmall threads with their 
fingers, and without beating or ſpinning make 
linen of it, which is tranſparent, and mighty 
cool and light, Eat 

The people of faſhion make veſts of it in ſum- 
mer, and wear a looſe gown of Cha over it. In 
ſpring and autumn they wear coarſe ſattin, the el- 


IV. 


der people plain, and others flowered, but none 


wear ſilks lowered with gold or ſilver in publick 
aſlemblies or on ſolemn viſits but the Mandarins. 
The common people generally wear a coarſe blue 


linen quilted with cotton, or lined with ſheep- 


$kins in the winter ; and the better fort line their 


veſts and gowns with fables, or fox, or lambskins : 


they only turn up their ſleeves, or border their 
veſts with ermins, for they are very ſcarce in 


China. | - 
The Mandarins (who are often pretty thick and 
ſhort) beſides their veſts and gowns, which are 


made of furs, in winter put on ſtill another gown 


over all with the fur outwards; which our author 
obſerves make their figure differ very little from 
bears, or the beaſt whoſe skin they borrow ; but 


nothing is more commonly worn than lambskins 


with the wool, which is white, ſoft and warm, 
but pretty heavy, and has at firſt a ſtrong ſmell 
with it. | 
Their raw ſilk is of two forts, the one is made 
by wild worms in the fields and upon trees, which 


the people gather and ſpin; this ſilk is of a grey 


colour and has no gloſs, and yet it is mightily va- 
lued, and coſts more than ſattin; they are wove 
ſtrong and cloſe, and waſh, like linen; as for 
the other ſilk, they feed the worms in their houſes 


Raw ſilk. 


with mulberry-leaves forty days, and manage it as 


in Europe. 


China is remarkable for a ſort of white wax, not wax. 


made by bees but gathered from trees, which the 

have in ſuch abundance, that it ſerves the whole 
empire. It 1s found chiefly in the province of 
Huquam and Xantung : it is produced by an in- 
ſet not bigger than a flea, which has a ſting ſo 


ſharp that it pierces the bark and even the body of 


the trees, 1 he country people gather the eggs of 
this inſect in the ſpring, from whence proceed 
worms, which they place at the foot of the trees 
that are proper for them ; they creep up and diſ- 

perſe 
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perſe themſelves through all the branches, and pe- 
netrating to the very pith, convert their nourifh- 
ment into wax as white as ſnow, which they work 
out of the hole they have made; it hangs congealed 
in drops about the tree, and the people gather it 
and make it into cakes for the market. As for 
their tallow, which is produced by a certain tree, 
it will be mentioned under the next head of plants. 
The Porcelane, or China ware, is another con- 
ſiderable manufacture in this country: it is made 
of a very ſtiff clay, or rather, ſoft white ſtone, 
found in the quarries of the province of Quamſi; 
the pieces whereof being waſhed, and ſeparated 


from the other earth wherewith it is mixed, are 
| beaten to a very fine powder, which they make in- 


to a paſte, and knead and beat it a long time after- 


wards, that the water may the better incorporate 


with it. They uſe a particular water, which is 


not to be found in the ſame part of the country the 


earth is : it is impregnated with a peculiar fort of 
falt which purifies and refines the clay more than 
any other. When the paſte is ſufficiently knead- 
ed, they form their veſſels, and expoſe them to 
the ſun morning and evening ; but take them in 
when the ſun is too hot, or it will warp them. 


Thus they dry the veſſels by degrees, and paint 


them as they find the earth proper to receive it. 
They alſo waſh over the cups with a ſort of lye or 
varniſh made of the fame matter the Porcelane is 


compoſed of, which gives them a particular luſtre. 


After this they bake them in a furnace, which 
they heat with a gentle uniform fire, and for fear 
they ſhould receive any damage from the air, they 
do not draw them out immediately after they are 
baked, but let them cool gradually before they ex- 
poſe them to the air; from whence it appears that 
it requires a great deal of care and patience to bring 
this neat ware to perfection: but it is a great miſ- 
take to think it takes up a hundred years, as ſome 
have reported: nay, it is evident that it is not 
many months about; for we ſend them the pat- 
terns of ſeveral - veſſels from Europe, which they 
imitate, and return us the kinds we propoſed in a 
very ſhort time. | 

There are three different ſorts of China ware, 
diſtinguiſhed by the different colours : the firſt is 
yellow, and though this is coarſer than either of 
the other, yet it being the imperial colour, is al- 
ways uſed in the Emperor's court, and 1s not al- 
lowed to other people. The ſecond ſort is grey, 
with abundance of ' ſmall irregular lines in it croſ- 
ſing one another; theſe are the moſt beautiful, but 


very rarely brought to Europe. The laſt and 


moſt common ſort is white, painted with flowers, 
trees, and birds, of a pure blue, which our mer- 
chants principally buy up. This ware is valued 
according to its fineneſs, its whiteneſs,” the ſmooth- 
neſs, the painting and faſhion, The fineneſs is 
W by the tranſparency, which may be 
OL. 4, | | 


THE EMPIRE OF CHINA. 


judged of by the edges where it is thineſt, The 
whiteneſs is not to be judged of by the outward 
varniſh, but the earth itſelf is to be examined; 
and this appears the whiter the older it is, when 
the varniſh is in ſome meaſure worn off. If there 
be the leaſt whart or roughneſs upon the ſurface it is 
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accounted a very great fault; it ought to be per- 


fectly ſmooth and even throughout. 

Ihe painting is either red or blue: their reds, 
it is obſervable, are ſeldom very lively upon theſe 
veſſels, tho' they do not want very fine reds in 
China ; but their blue is excellent ; however if 
care is not taken by the workman, the whiteneſs 


of the Porcelane will be ſullied by a bluiſh water 


which flows from the colour. Their flowers, it is 
obſerved, are pretty juſt in their painting; but 
their human figures monſtrous : and the reafon of 
it is ſaid to be, becauſe regular pieces are not ſo tak- 
ing in China as the miſ- ſhapen ill proportioned pic- 
tures they ſend us. g 
| That fine varniſh with which the Chineſe waſh 


both their earthen and wooden ware, is not a com- 


Varniſh, 


poſition, but a gum which diftills from a tree, as 


roſin does: it looks a little like pitch in the maſs, 


and muſt be mixed with more or leſs oil when it is 


uſed, according to the work it is intended for. 
Tables and ordinary chairs they only waſh two or 
three times over with it, and it. is ſo tranſparent 
that you will diſcover every vein of the wood 


through it; but if you deſign to hide the matter it 


is laid on, it is repeated fo often till it becomes an 
ice: when the varniſh is dry they paint the work 
with gold, filver or other colours; and they ſome- 
times will go over it with varniſh again, to give it 
the finer luſtre. This varniſh preſerves the wood 
as well as beautifies it. | 

Their paper in China is made of the inward bark 
of the bambou, or large hollow knotted cane, 
which they beat, and make their ſheets ten or 
twelve feet long : it is mighty thin' and ſmooth, 
and waſhed over with a ſort of varniſh, to prevent 
the ink's ſinking : but it is not ſo laſting as the 
paper of Europe ; for being made of the bark of a 
tree, the worm is apt to take it; and this is the 
reaſon they have no antient manuſcripts in China: 
their libraries conſiſt only of copies of authentick 
originals, being forced to tranſcribe or reprint their 
books in the compaſs of a few years 

Their ink is compoſed of lampblack extracted 
from ſeveral materials; but the beſt is made of 


Paper: 


Ink, 


hog's greaſe burnt in a lamp z.they mix a ſort of 


oil and perfumes with it, which gives it an agree- 
able ſmell; having made it into a paſte, they form 


it into little long ſquare ſticks with a mold, and 


dry them ; when they write they rub this ſtick in 


a little water, and it will make a ſhining black ink, 
which never ſpreads beyond the ſtroke of the pen 


or pencil, though the 


ene paper is ſo fine that it fome= 
times finks through. e ee eee 
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THE PRESENT STATE O 


The Chineſe heretofore would have no trade 
with ſoreign nations, but now admit all people in- 
to their ports; they carry their merchandize alſo 
themſelves to India, Japan, the Philippines, Java, 
and other iſlands in the Indian ſeas; but never 
were known to make a voyage to any diſtant 
country, They hardly ever heard of any other 
part of the world, but Afia, till the Kutopeans 


diſcovered the paſſage thither by the Cape of good 


Hope; though we are aſſured they had the load- 
ſtone and the uſe of the compaſs long before us : 
the reaſon they never made long voyages is ſaid to 


be, that they looked upon the reſt of mankind as 


little better than brutes, and believed that they 
them ſelves poſſeſſed much the greateſt as well as 


the beſt part of the earth. When the Europeans 
gave them to underſtand how very ſmall a part of + 


the world they enjoyed, and that there were many 


| kingdoms which ſurpaſſed them in arts and ſci- 


ences as well as power, they ſtood amazed; though 
they could not reſiſt the force of demonſtration, 
And it is obſervable, that they received the Jeſuits 


| kindly who brought them this intelligence; and 


learnt the mathematicks of them, which gave 


thoſe fathers vaſt advantages in propagating the 
_ Chriſtian faith, and in ſome meaſure ſupplied the 
place of miracles. 


But to return to their trade : their principal 


manufactures which they export have been men- 


tioned already, and the product of the foil will be 
mentioned in the following chapter : but it may be 
proper to obſerve here, that notwithſtanding vaſt 
quantities of gold and ſilver are yearly ſhipped for 
that country, they ſuZer none to be exported again, 
but by ſtealth. | 

The veſſels on their rivers and canals have been 
deſcribed already ; thoſe that go to ſea are deeper 
and more capacious ; but their maſts and fails are 
made after much the ſame manner, and their heads 
and fterns ſquare, like the former. | hey have 
ſome two maſts, and others three, and their largeſt 


are above a thouſand. tuns burthen. Each maſt is 


their ſails are made of matting, ſtrengthened with 


but one piece of timber, ſupported on each ſide: 


ſplit cane at about two foot diſtance; they let them 
down upon deck inſtead of going up to furl the 
fails, and they fold up like a fan, having no yards 
as the European ſhips have. | | 

All ſhips carry frightful images of their gods, 
and have altars and lamps burning before them. 


The hold of the ſhip is divided into many ſmall 


partitions, which are made fo tight, that if they 
ſpring a leak, only the goods ſtowed there will be 


damaged, and it can go no farther. 


This being ſo great a ſecurity to their ſhipping, 
I enquired how uit happened that our merchants 


did not imitate the Chineſe, and build in the ſame 


manner ; to which it was anſwered, that theſe 
partitions took up a. great deal of room, and. that 


Ir 


the ſafety they could propoſe by this means, would 


not countervail the extraordinary charges they 
muſt be at. Beſides, our people trade to India by 


companies, and need no partitions to divide their 
goods; whereas the Chineſe trade ſeparately, and 
every merchant, or his factor, takes care of his 
own goods, which is looked upon to be the princi- 
pal reaſon of making thoſe partitions. 
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Contains an account of the nature of the ſoil, their 


minerals. 
C HINA, like other countries of a large extent, 


and the other are made as plain and level as poſſible, 
and laid out in plots like gardens. Their hills 
they cut into terraces, or little artificial plains, 
from the bottom to the top, that the water which 
they convey through channels. from one field to 
another, may be equally diſtributed. "Theſe plains 
are leſs and leſs as they increaſe in height till you 
come-to the top, and thus the ſoil of the hills is 
made as fruitful as their beſt valleys. The mold or 
vegetable earth is generally light and porous, and 
ſo deep in moſt provinces that you may dig a great 
way before you come at any rocky or barren earth. 
Indeed the mountains of Xenſi, Honan, Quam- 
tum and Fokien. are not ſo fit for tillage as the 


reſt ; but then they are well wooded with all man- 


ner of timber, both for building of houſes and 
ſhipping. | 

In the provinces of Pekin, Xanſi, Xenſi and 
Suchuen, which lie towards the weſt and north, 


they ſow wheat, barley and peas; Huquam, Nan- 


conſiſts of hills and valleys ; but both the one 


tillage, gardens, huſbandry, plants, animals and 
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Husbaadry» 


Wheat. 


kin, and Chiekiam, which are low watery coun- 


tries, abound in rice. | 

The foil of their ground is ſo light, that they 
plow with a ſingle buffaloe or heifer ; after they 
have plowed they clear the ground of all weeds ; 


Soil and 
tillage» 


and if the field be deſigned for rice, they let in the 


water and moiſten the earth till it become a perfect 
pulp or hotchpotch. They ſow their rice firſt in 
little beds or plots, whete it comes up ſo thick that 
it would never yield, therefore they tranſplant it 
after it is grown ſix or eight inches high (two foot 
high, ſays LE COMPTE, but this muſt be a miſ- 
take) and plant their fields in ſtrait lines as our gar- 
diners do their beans, leaving little ſpaces between. 
They continually ſupply theſe fields with water, 
in which the rice grows till it is almoſt ripe ; and 


then the water being dried up, they cut and thraſh 


it out often in the fields where it grows, and in 
moſt provinces have two harveſts in the year, 
The rice has an ear, the molt like bearded barley 
of any European grain, and grows uſually four 
foot, ſometimes two yards high. 


They 
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_ eſteemed is no bigger than a large walnut. 


THE EMPIRE OF CHINA, 


They prepare their ground for wheat and barley 
by grubbing up the graſs and roots, and burning 
all together with ſtraw ; then having ſifted this 
earth fine, they mix and ſow it with ſeed in a 


ſtrait line in trenches, and not promiſcuouſly as 


our husbandmen do. They uſe no dung to melio- 
rate the land that is ſown with rice, water alone is 
ſufficient for this grain; but for other grain they 
uſe all ſorts of dung, and among the reſt aſhes and 
human excrements ; and they are ſuch good huſ- 
bands of their ground, that there is neither hedge, 
ditch or tree to be ſeen in any of their ploughed fields, 


They have moſt of the fruits that are known in 


Europe, as apples, pears, peaches, apricots, figs, 


grapes, walnuts, and cheſtnuts; they have alſo 
pemegranates, melons, oranges and olives ; but 
make no oil of the laſt. They have alſo many 


fruits which do not grow in Europe, particularly 
the fruit letchi, as big as a nut, the meat is ſoft 


and wateriſh, of a delicious taſte, and has a long 
ſtone ; this fruit being dried turns black and 
wrinkled, like a prune, and is cat with tea, to 


which it gives a ſharpneſs much more agreeable 
than ſugar. There is another fruit peculiar to them 
called louyen, or dragons eye, it is exactly round, 


yellowiſh when it is ripe, full of juice, and very 


cool and inoffenſive. 'I hey have alſo anana's, or 
pine-apples, goyaves and coco's, which they have 
brought from India: from hence came firſt thoſe 
oranges which are called China oranges, and were 
carried to Europe by the Portugueze, who have 


now great plenty of them themſelves ; but there 


are ſeveral other ſorts in China beſides that the Por- 
tugueze brought over, That which is moſt 
Le- 
mons, citrons and limes are alſo very common in 
this country, g | 
Of all their trees their tallow-tree is the moſt 
remarkable : it is of the height of a cherry-tree, 
the leaf ſhaped like a heart, and of a lively red ; the 
fruit is encloſed in a rind divided into three ſeg- 
ments, which open when it 1s ripe, and diſcover 
three white kernels as big as a ſmall nut; theſe 
trees being planted in a {trait line chequer- wiſe, 
this mixture of white and red makes them look 
like a parterre of flower-pots at a diſtance ; but 
what this tree is moſt valued for is the kernel, 
which has all the qualities of tallow, both in ſmell, 
colour, and conſiſtency, and they make their can- 
dles of it ; but the wick being made of a ſmall dry 


tick inſtead of cotton, they do not burn fo clear as 


ours, and create an oftenſive ſmell, 

This country abounds more than any other in 
herbs, roots, peaſe, beans, and many other forts 
of pulſe, which are the principal diet of the poorer 
ſort ; they cultivate their kitchen gardens much 
beyond the Europeans, though we exceed them in 
fine walks and flowers, which they entirely neglect, 
as unprofitable, f 


They have a tree alſo peculiar to that country CHAP, 


like our walnut-trees, which bears a ſeed about as 


big as a pea, much like pepper, and which the Wau 


inhabitants uſe inſtead of it. | 
There are no fountains to be met with any 
where but in the Emperor's gardens. 
Tea or Tha, is a plant peculiar to this coun- 
try : it uſually grows at the foot of ſome moun- 
tain, and the beſt upon a ſtony ſoil, the root reſem- 
bles that of a peach-tree, and its flower that of 
white wild roſes. The tree is of all ſizes, from 
two feet to an hundred in height, and ſome of them 
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Pepper. 


Tea. 


are ſo thick, that two men cannot graſp them, 


according to the Chineſe herbal. But tho' there 
may be ſome very high and large trees, as thorns 
will ſometimes riſe to a great height: it is account - 
ed but a buſh or ſhrub, and grows about as high 
as a roſe- tree generally. It is planted upon little 
hills, each plant about three foot diſtance from ano- 
ther, and does not commonly grow wild. LE 
ComPrTE tells us, he ſaw this plant in the pro- 
vince of Fokien, where it grew upon the ſide of a 
little hill, and the plant was not above five or fix 
feet high; that ſeveral ftalks an inch thick a- piece 
were joined together, and dividing at the top into 


ſeveral little branches, formed a kind of cluſter 


like our mirtle : that the trunk ſeemed dry, but 


| bore green branches and leaves; the leaves are nar- 


row, ending in a point, and were an inch, 
or inch and half long, and indented ; that the 
oldeſt were white and brittle, and taſted bitter ; 
the young ones were ſoft, ſmooth, rediſh and tran- 
ſparent, and pretty ſweet to the taſte. 

Mr. CunniNGHAM, F. R. S. phyſician to the 
Engliſh faQory at Chuſan, tells us, that the three 
ſorts of tea commonly brought to Europe, are all 
from the ſame plant, and only the ſeaſons of the 
year when it is gathered, and the ſoil makes the 


difference. Bohea or Voiij, ſo called from ſome 


mountains in the province of Fokien, where it 
grows, is the very firſt bud gathered in the begin- 
ning: of March, and dried in the ſhade ; the impe- 
rial or bing tea is the ſecond growth in April; and 


ſinglo or common green tea the laſt, in May and 


Tune, which are both dried in little pans over the 
fire. The tea ſhrub is an ever-green, and is in the 
flower from October to January. The ſeed is 
ripe in September and October following; but for 
one freſh and full ſeed there are a hundred naught. 
Its ſeed veſſels are tricapſular, each capſula con- 
taining one nut or ſeed ; but, though there be the 
veſtiges of ſeveral, only one cgmes to perfection. 
They underſtand grafting, but perform 1t in a 
different manner from the Europeans; for inſtead 
of ſlitting the ſtock as we do, they cut a ſmall 
lice off the outſide of the ſtock, and apply the 
graft, which is ſhaped accordingly, then they tie 
up all together and cover it with ſtraw and dirt as 
we do. e 
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Ginger. 


in this country. 


Canes and 
reeds, 


THE PRESENT STATE OF 


China produces oreat quantities of ginger, which 
grows wild in many places near the ſea ; but this 


is not near ſo good as that which is cultivated. 


There are two kinds of this root, male and fe- 
male: the female has the ſmaller leaf, and the 
root is not ſo large as the other : its leaf is like that 
of a reed, and not eaſily diſtinguiſhed from it; the 
root is dug up about midſummer, when the leaf 
begins to fall; when it is freſh and moiſt it is not 
near ſo hot as when it is dried. It is a very plea- 
ſant ſweetmeat preſerved green, and much eaten 
It is reckoned very good in ma- 
ny diſtempers, particularly the colick and the flux. 

FSugar-canes grow in great abundance in this 


country, they are found chiefly in marſhy grounds, 


and have leaves like reeds, they are about three 


fingers thick, and full of knots, and ſhoot up fix 
or ſeven feet high; but theſe canes ſhall be further 
deſcribed in thoſe countries where ſugar is the prin- 
Cipal produce. 5 


There is another ſmall reed or cane which grows 
upon the mountains in China, called a rattan, or 


Japan cane; when dry it is ſaid it will produce fire 


Cordage. 


Bambou. 


if one piece be ſtruck againſt another, and that 


they are uſed in ſome places inſtead of flints. 


Theſe rattans are very tough, and being twiſted 
together they make cordage of them. The Javans 
and Japaneſe make cables of them, which will 
not rot ſo ſoon in the water as thoſe made of 
hemp. 
There is {till another ſort of reed or knotty cane 


called the bambou, the body whereof grows to 


Mulberry- 
trees. 


cinnamon. 


_Cloves, nut- 
megs. 


China root 
rhubarb, 
coconuts. 


ſuch a bigneſs that it is often reckoned among their 
trees. It thrives beit in marſhy ground, and 1s 
naturally very ſtrait and tall; but they bend it in 
the middle while it is growing, to make poles for 
their chairs, 


are rowed with incredible ſwiftneſs. They ſerve 
alſo inſtead of timber in their houſes and other 
buildings. | Ee: 
There are great woods of mulberry-trees in this 
country, particularly in the province of Chekiang, 
with the leaves of which they feed their ilkworms. 
Theſe woods are ſome of them cut down every 
year, becauſe the filk which is produced by thofe 
worms, which feed on the leaves that ſpring from 
the young ſhoots is much the beſt. . 

In the province of Quangſi there is ſome Cinna- 
mon; but this being a tree which comes to the 
greateſt perfection in Ceylone, ſhall be deſcribes 
when we ſpeak of that iſland. 


There grow alſo, as we are told by NIEUHOFF,. 


cloves, nutmegs, and mace in China; but it is in 
ſuch ſmall quantities, he confeſſes, that they as 
well as the Europeans are ſupplied from the Mo- 
lucca iſlands with theſe * and therefore 1 
ſhall deſcribe them, when I come to ſpeak of thoſe 
iſlands. The drugs called china root and rhubarb, 


Of theſe bambous are often made 
cances or wherries, and being a light cane, they 


are alſo the product of this country, and coco- 
nut- trees are very common. This is the moſt 
uſeful tree which is any where to be found in the 
world, it ſerving for meat, drink, building and 
cloathing ; of which I ſhall enlarge when 1 come 
to India, where they abound moſt. | 
There is no plant which the Chineſe ſeem to 
value more than that which they call ginſeng : 
this, if we believe them, has the virtues of every 
other ſimple, and is one ingredient in almoſt all 


their preſcriptions to. men of quality, but is too 


dear for the common people. The leaves as well 
as the roots are often uſed inſtead of tea: to ſick 


perſons they give a fifth part of an ounce; but thoſe 


CHAP. 


Ginſeng. 


who take it by way of prevention take only a 


tenth part of an ounce : the root is ſliced into half 
a pint of water and boiled till it is waſted to a 


coftce-diſh full, and then drank with a little ſugar. 


It may be filled up once, and a ſingle diſh drunk 


morning and evening is ſufficient, It cannot be 


drank in ſuch quantities as we drink tea, without 


producing ill effects. It is gathered in the province 
of Leaotung and the neighbouring mountains of 
Tartary, in cloſe thick woods, on the banks of 
torrents, or about rocks, at the feet of trees, and 
in the middle of all kinds of herbs. Tt is called 
ginſeng, that is man-plant, becauſe the root di- 
vides into two branches which ſpread like a man's 
thighs. The root is about as big as one's little 
finger, and as long again; the leaves are ſmall, 


and terminate in a point; the flower is of a 
violet colour, and the ſtalk hairy. The Chineſe 


give it abundance of pompous names, as the ſpiri- 
tuous ſimple, the pure ſpirit of the earth, and the 
plant that diſpenſes immortality, &c. | 
There is a flower named mutang, or the king 
of flowers, much eſteemed by the Chineſe, and 
ſpreads its leaves broader than our common roſes, 
but is not ſo ſweet. The colour is a pale purple 


ſtreaked with white, and ſome are red and yellow. 
It grows on a ſhrub like the birch-tree, and is 


planted in all their gardens ; but they abound in 
nothing ſo little as fine flowers. | 

Another herb our travellers tell us grows in 
China, called, the herb of a thouſand years; which 
they would have us believe never fades or dies. 

Several of the Chineſe Emperors have thought it 
worthy their royal care to promote and teach their 
ſubjects husbandry, particularly the Emperor VEN, 
who held the plough himſelf ; and his Empreſs plant- 
ed mulberry-trees, and bred filk worms in the pa- 
lace, to ſet a good example to their ſubjects. All 
the cioaths the Empreſs wore were of her own 
making; and a feaſt was inſtituted, which is held 
yearly at the vernal equinox, when the governors. 
of the ſeveral towns and provincesaflemble the pea- 
ſants, and march before them in proceſſion with gar- 


Husbandry 
er.couraged 
by the ltate, 


lands, muſick, ſtreamers, and the inſtruments of 


husbandry carried before them. 7 


The 
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THE EMPIRE OP CHINA. 
ap © CHAP, The Emperor Hracv, their hiſtories inform us, 
V. | betook himſelf to husbandry in his old age, and 


ploughed and ſowed the ground himſelf three years 
before his death, to give an example to his ſubjects. 
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brought it to the boat they immediately take their V. 
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Princes. 


He alſo ſent perſons skilled in husbandry, into 
every part of his dominions, to inſtruct his people 
how to improve their grounds to the belt advan- 


tage. 


The invention of the plough, and ſeveral inſtru- 
ments of husbandry, they afcribe to ſome of their 
greateſt Emperors ; as they do the inſtructing them 
to ſow wheat, rice, barley, and other grain; and 


books have been written by their Princes upon the 
| ſubject of tillage, the nature of the ſeveral ſoils, 


and the proper manure for them, which ſerve the 
husbandmen for directions at this day. 

There are ſome wild elephants in China, but 
not many ; the Emperor has a ſtable of fifteen or 
twenty of them, which are preſents from foreign 
Their horſes are of mean fize, the 
ſtrongeſt and moſt ſerviceable come from Fartary; 
there are alſo mules and camels, oxen, cows, and 
buffaloes ; alſo wolves, bears, tygers, and other 
beaſts of prey in the mountainous parts of the 
country. Their ſheep are like thoſe of Turkey, 
with great tails that weigh ſeveral pounds. 

Deer and hares they have in great numbers. 
Their hogs are black, and have bellies that reach 
the ground ; they are eſteemed very good food, 
notwithſtanding the heat of the country ; this 1s 
made no objection to the eating of hogs fleſh in 
the eaſt, Geeſe, hens, and ducks, and all forts of 
poultry are mighty cheap: their eggs are hatched 
in ovens or dunghills in moſt places. 

In the weſtern provinces of China there is an 


_ odoriferous ſtag or deer which produces musk, ac- 


cording to the Atlas Sinicus; this animal has a 
bunch or excreſcence towards his belly, called by 
the Chineſe, Xe ; much like a purſe, conſiſting of 
a thin skin covered with hair, in which the musk 
lies. The fleſh of this animal, as almoſt every 
other, is eaten by the Chineſe. 

Graſshoppers are exceeding troubleſome in Chi- 
na, and frequently devour the fruits of the earth, 
in ſome provinces: there are alſo ſeveral kinds of 
ſerpents, particularly the cobra, capella, or hairy- 
headed ſerpent, which ſhall be deſcrib'd when we 
come to India, | 

Fith abound in their rivers and canals ; and be- 
ſides nets and other engines which are uſed in 
Europe to catch them, they breed up large fow'!s 


like herns, which are as much under the fiſher- 


man's command as our dogs and hawks are under 


the huntſman's; they keep them perched on the 


ſides of their boats, and when they give a ſign, 
every bird takes its flight to look for the prey, and 
will divide themſelves the whole breadth of a river 
or lake; when they have ſeized a tiſh they bring 
it to their maſter, and if it be too big tor one, they 


ſtring about their necks, which prevents their 
ſwallowing the fiſh, till the maſter thinks fit to 
leave off, and then they are ſuffered to prey for 
themſelves. There are all thoſe kinds of fiſh | 
their waters which are met with in Europe, and 
many more; particularly one which is called the 
gold and filver fiſh, which is wonderful beauti- 
ful, and kept by the quality in large baſons in their 
gardens : They are about the length and bigneſs 
of one's finger; the male of a fine red from the 
head to the middle of his body, the reſt, with the 
tail, is of ſuch a bright and glittering gold colout 
that no real gildings can come near it. The fe- 
male is of a pure ſilver white; the tail of either of 


them is not flat, but gather'd thick like a noſegay, 


which is an addition to their beauty. They are a 
very tender animal, ſoon ſenſible of the alteration 
of the weather, therefore contrivances are made to 


ſhelter them from the heat, and their water often 


changed: And if they are to be removed from one 


baſon to another, great care is taken not to touch _ 


them; for the leaſt touch, tis ſaid, will kill them, 
as will ſometimes the noiſe of great guns, loud thun- 
der, or an offenſive ſmell, ſuch as pitch or tar. 


in 


Mines they have of gold and ſilver; but thoſe of Mines. 


gold are never ſuffered to be opened. The gold 
which they have in ſuch plenty, is faid to need no 
refining, and is waſhed down by torrents from the 
mountains in the rainy ſeaſons. They have alſo 


mines of tin, iron, copper and lead, we are told; 


but it is not probable they abound in the laſt, be- 


cauſe that commodity is as good as ready money 
in China. 8 


CH AP. VL 


Contains an account of their learning, arts and ſciences, 


hon:urs, language, characters, hijtory and chronology. 


PHE Chineſe are acknowledged by all to be an CH AP. 


ingenious people ; the reaſon they fall ſhort 
of the Europeans in the ſpeculative ſciences, does 
not proceed from any defect in their capacities or 
intellects, but from their ſituation ; being ſeparated 
ſo far from the reft of the learned world, and con- 
verſing with none but people ſo much inferior to. 
themſelves, 
made ſuch great adyances in arts and ſciences, than 
that they have gone no further, conſidering they 
have had no advantage by travelling, or any foreign 
aſſiſtance. 8 25 5 
There cannot be a greater misfortune happen to 
any man or nation, than the being inſtructed only 
in one ſet of notions, and never meeting with op- 
poſition or contradiction. This may be one rea- 
king- 
dom 


ſon that the nobility and great men of any 


It is rather to be admired they have 


VI. 
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dom ſo ſeldom excel, and their inferiors often ſur- 
paſs them, and riſe by their merit to the greateſt 
poſts. It is not blood, or quality, or title, that 
can ſupply the place of education and application : 
unhappy muſt that man be whom none dare ac- 
quaint with his errors, and who is deſtined to be 


Aattered and appiauded even for his faults and in- 


firmities, and taught to look down with contempt 
on thoſe who are every way as much ſuperior to 
him, as the Europeans are to the Chineſe ; conſi- 
dering the fond notion this people had entertained 
of their own parts and learning, it ſhews a won- 
derful tra table diſpoſition that they ſhould ſubmit 
to be taught and inſtructed by the Europeans. Had 


the Chineſe been a barbarous or bigotted people, 


probably the Jeſuits had been ſacrificed for preſum- 
ing to give them juſt notions of the globe; as that 


unhappy man was, who was ſo hardy as to profeſs 


he believed the Antipodes, among ſome zealous, but 
ignorant Chriſtians, not many ages ſince. This 
readineſs to be inſtructed is a demonſtration of the 
ingenuity of the Chineſe. In proportion to the 


ſtupidity or obſtinacy of any ſect or people we ſhall 


infallibly find their ignorance to be; however piety 


may be thought to be promoted by that maxim of 


© not reading any thing but what is writ on one ſide 


© of the queſtion,” learning muſt ſuffer much by 


ſuch reſtraints. 


To proceed, for want of conferring notes with 
other people, although the Chineſe have theſe four 
thouſand years given the greateſt rewards and en- 
couragement to learning, yet has not any one man 
amongſt them made any great advances in the 


ſpeculative : ſciences, and yet amongſt their more 


ignorant neighbours they have obtained the repu- 


Philoſophy. 
Geometry. 


Arithme- 
tick. 


tation of the moſt knowing people in the world. 
kill in natural philoſophy they have very little; 
logick they have none; their geometry is ſuperficial, 
and reſtrained to a few propoſitions and ſome pro- 
blems of algebra, Their arithmetick is ſomething 


better, though they do not make uſe of figures, as 


in Europe, but have a little board of a foot and a 


half long, croſs which there is ten or twelve paral- 
lel lines, upon which are ſtrung ſeveral moveable 


buttons, and by putting theſe together, or ſeparat- 


Muſick. 


Aſtronomy. 


ing them, they reckon as the Europeans do with 
counters. As for their muſick, which they pre- 
tend to be the inventers of, it hardly deſerves 
the name. Aſtronomy they have long diligently 
applied themſelves to, and made above four hun- 
dred obſervations, as well of eclipſes and comets as 
conjunctions : however in this they were not exact, 


but have regulated many things fince the Jeſuits 


Aſtrology. 


came amongſt them, and ſuffered them to reform 
their calendar ; but however the Chineſe may have 
failed in the mathematicks, they are perfect aſtro- 
logers, LE ComPTE obſerves, there being little 


more requiſite to render one maſter of that ſcience, 


than the being an expert jugler, and knowing how 


I 


on the ſlighteſt indiſpoſition. 


excel. There are, it ſeems, pretenders there as 


we'l as here, who by the ſtars foretel all events, 


and in their almanacks ſhew the lucky and un- 
lucky days for marrying, undertaking journeys, 
voyages. &c. 1 5 

In phyſick they have made but a mean progreſs, 
being ignorant of natural philoſophy, phyſicks and 
anatomy, which are the foundation of it; but pre- 
tend to mighty skill in pulſes, and will pronounce 
what diſtemper the patient is afflicted with, how 
long it will laſt, and whether it be like to prove 


V's 


Phyſick. 


fatal, after they have duly conſidered the pulſe. 


obſerve, but their skill in this particular is wonder- 


They are not always to be relied on, the Jeſuits 


ful, though they can much eaſier reſolve what the 


diſtemper is, than aſſign a remedy for it. 


They 


have no apothecaries, but every phyſician prepares 


his own medicines, which are generally made up 
in pills, but ſeldom purge, nor do they ever let 
blood or give a clyſter ; they imagine that diſeaſes 
generally proceed from a malignant corrupt wind, 
which they endeavour to diſſipate by applying red 
hot needles or irons like buttons to that part; and 
thus they torment and cauterize their patients up- 


eſpecially that called the Mordechin, which is a 
violent colick and vomiting, occaſioned by indi- 
geſtion, is cured by applying a red hot iron plate to 
the ſoles of the feet ; but nothing is more frequently 
preſcribed than cordials, which are extracted from 
herbs and roots. They abound in ſimples, which 


And ſome diſeaſes, 


have their different virtues. LE CoMPTE ſeems © 


to be of opinion, that their frequent drinking of 
tea preſerves them from the ſciatica, as well as the 
gout and tone, with which they are never afflicted. 
The root ginſeng, which has been mentioned 
among their plants, is eſteemed one of their beſt 


cordials: and the root called Pao China is an ex- 


cellent ſudorifick, and purges the humours and cor- 
rupted blood, Every man is permitted to practiſe 
phyſick in China; no degrees or qualifications are 
required but a good aſſurance, ſo that their phyſici- 
ans are generally no better than pretending quac ks. 

T he Chineſe imitate the inventions of the Euro- 
peans very well, and now make glaſs, watches, 
piſtols, granades, or ſhells for bombs. They had, 
it ſeems, gunpowder, printing, and the uſe of the 
compaſs long before us. 

There are ſeveral pieces of ſculpture well per- 
formed in China. The gates of their great cities, 
their towers and bridges have ſomething very au- 
ouſt, LE Cour E obſerves; and all their works 
they perform with a very few plain inſtruments, 
which the Europeans perform with a great num- 
ber of tools. | 

There were no clocks or watches in China till 
the Europeans carried them thither, but they had 


No gout &« 
one. 


China root. 


Good me- 
chanicks. 


No clocks, 


ſun-dials, which were divided into four parts, 


each 
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AP, CHAP, each part containing twenty-four ſubdiviſions, 


which added to the four larger diviſions, made 
the whole circle conſiſt of an hundred parts. 

They have of late regulated their dials, and 
reckon their time almoſt as we do, except that they 
reckon two hours for one, and ſo make the natural 
day to conſiſt of twelve hours, as ours does of 
twenty-four, and begin their day from twelve at 
night. | | 

There are above one-hundred perſons employed 
by the Emperor to regulate their calendar, and it 
is ſent every year with great ceremony to the 
Viceroys of the ſeveral provinces. The number 
of months in their annual almanack being lunar 
months, are ſometimes twelve and ſometimes thir- 
teen, The equinoxes, ſolſtices, and the time of 
the ſun's entry into every ſign is marked. T he 
eclipſes of the ſun and moon, and the time when 
viſible in the principal cities, is obſerved ; as alſo 
the Courſes of the planets, their places in the 
ecliptick, their oppoſitions, conjunctions and neigh- 
bourhood to certain ſtars deſcribed ; and ſeveral 


predictions and lucky times for undertaking an 
enterprize are marked out ; which the common 
people lay as great ſtreſs on as they do in this part 


of the world, but they are not much regarded by 
the wiſer ſort. 

Before the Jeſuits taught them, they were never 
able to compoſe an exact calendar; their tables of 
eclipſes were ſo uncorrect, that they could hardly 
foretel about what time an eclipſe of the ſun would 
happen. They fancied alſo that there was a pro- 
digious great dragon in heaven, who was a declared 
enemy to the ſun and moon, and always ſtood. 


ready to devour them; and therefore when an 


eclipſe began, they beat their drums and kettles in 
hopes to frighten the. dreadful monſter from his 
prey ; and notwithſtanding the diſcoveries lately 
made upon a total eclipſe, the ſame cuſtom is ſtill 
obſerved at Pekin ; and while the aſtronomers are 
making their obſervations, the Mandarins belong- 
ing to the court of Lipou fall on their knees in the 
palace, and looking towards the ſun, expreſs their 
concern for him, and implore the dragon to have 
compaſſion on the world, and not deprive them of 
the light of this glorious planet. i | 

The Chineſe language, according to LE 
Cour E, contains about three hundred and thirty 
words, all monoſyllables, or which ſeem ſo by 


their pronunciation : theſe words are multiplied 


by the different accents that are given them, for 
the ſame word pronounced with a: ſtronger or 
weaker inflection of the voice has ſeveral ſignifica- 
tions; there are uſually five tones, or keys, in 
which every word may be ſpoken, according to the 
ſenſe intended to be given it. If you vary the ac-- 
cent never fo little, and fall into another key, it 
often gives it a ridiculous or counter fenſe, and you 


may call a perſon beaſt, when you deſigned to ad- 


dreſs him with reſpect, and ſay Sir, the fame word 
being uſed for both, and only diſtinguiſhed by the 
tone of the voice; inſomuch that this language, 


when ſpoken exactly, is a kind of muſick, and 


contains a real harmony. There is, I, E ComPpTE 
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obſerves, almoſt inſuperable difficulties to be met 
with in learning the language, ſo as to ſpeak it in- 


telligibly, notwithſtanding what MAOGELLANS 
affirms, that the Chineſe language is eaſier learnt 
than either Greek or Latin, becauſe the words 


which compoſe it may be learnt in a day; for by 


the ſame rule, muſick, ſays he, may be learnt in an 
hour, becauſe it contains but ſeven or eight notes. 
There are perſons, he obſerves, whoſe memories 
are ſo ſtrong, that they will learn a book in a few 
days, and yet *twill coſt them a month to pro- 
nounce one ſingle word in it juſtly. | 

Although the provinces of China differ ſo much 
in their ſeveral dialects that they can hardly under- 


ſtand one another, yet in their writings the ſame 
general characters are uſed and read by all; and 


through the whole empire there is one common 


language called the court, or mandarine language, 
which is uſed in all courts of juſtice, and under- 
ſtood every where. D 

The Chineſe have no alphabet, each character 
is a ſyllable, or entire word, and may rather be 
called a figure than a letter, the art of putting 
letters together to form words is a perfect myſtery 
to them. Antiently they uſed only hieroglyphicks, 
and rather painted than wrote; a circle ſignified 
the ſun, and a creſcent the moon, a company of 
trees a forreſt, &c. This multitude. of characters 
LE ComP1E aſſigns as one principal reaſon the 
Chineſe have made no greater improvements in 


Cbaractert 
no alpha- 
bets. 


ſcience, great part of their time being taken up in 


learning to write and read their on language, and 


yet there is not any one man maſter of all their 


characters. They are eſteemed learned who un- 
derſtand fifteen or twenty thouſand, and there is 
not leſs than twenty - four thouſand in all. 

The Chineſe write from top to bottom, and be- 
gin their letter from the right to the left, contrary 
to us: And the laſt page of a book with us is the 
firſt with them. They uſe a pencil inſtead of a 
pen, and hold it not obliquely as our painters do, 
but directly upright. Their paper, as has been 
taken notice of, is very thin, and almoſt tranſpa- 
rent; they write therefore but on one ſide, and 
double the leaves when they write on the back, 


Writing 


which is hardly diſcernable, the, paper is ſo even. 


The higher ſtation any one poſlelles the better hand 
he writes, a fair hand being one of the principal. 
qualifications required in every one who ſtands for 
a degree, without which he cannot be preferred in 
the ſtate. 
Printing, ſuch as it is,. has been long practiſed 
in China; they engrave the words upon boards, 
and do not collect and diſtribute the letters, as in. 
Europe, 


Printing. 
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Europe, where with a ſmall number of letters large 
volumes are compoſed, The author of a book in 
China firſt gets it fairly tranſcribed, then the en- 
graver glews each leaf upon a ſmooth board, and 
cuts through the written paper ; ſo that the cha- 
rater perfectly reſembles the original copy, nor is 
there any difference between the print and written 


hand. The boards which compoſe a book of an 


ordinary ſize, printed in this manner, will fill a 
large room; but then a man has as many impreſſi- 


ons as he pleaſes afterwards with a very little more 
_ charge than he is at in the firſt impreſſion : and there 


is hardly any occaſion for a corrector of the preſs; 
for provided the copy be juſt. the engraver is ſel- 
dom guilty of a fault. e 


conſiderable poſt in China; a man's fortune depends 


entirely upon his capacity and application to buſi- 
neſs; therefore great care is taken in the education 


of their children. The towns of China, LE 
Cour E informs us, are full of ſchools (others 
ſay there are none, but they take maſters into their 


houſes) however all agree that ſeveral years are 


taken up in learning to read and write. When a 


lad has made ſome progreſs in theſe, he is preſented 


to an inferior magiſtrate, and being approved by 
him, he is admitted a ſtudent. They have degrees 
which anſwer to thoſe of our bachelors, maſter 


' of arts and doctor. | 


To the firſt they are admitted by the principal 
magiſtates of the province. When they are ad- 


mitted to the ſecond, a Commiſſary from the Em- 


peror aſſiſts at the examination: and none take 
the third degree but at the imperial city of Pekin, 
whither their charges are defray d, if they are not 
able to bear them, that the common- wealth may 
not be deprived of the ſervice of their ableſt men. 


The Emperor often examines the candidates him- 


ſelf; and as his quality does not exempt him from 
a learned education, is not an ill judge of their 
merit. | | „ 
The candidates are ſhut up in a room without 
books or more paper than is neceſſary for the exer- 
ciſe they are employed in, and centinels placed to 


prevent all perſons converſing with them. When 


the doctors are named, they are preſented to the 


Emperor, who orders three of them garlands of 


flowers, or ſome other favours, by way of di- 
ſtinction. Some of them are admitted into the 
royal academy, from whence they ſucceed to the 
higheſt poſts in the ſtate. When any one acquires 
the degree of doctor, all his friends look upon him 
to be in the road of preferment, and ſtrive Who 
ſhall aſſiſt or oblige him; ſo that he never wants a 


ſubſiſtence after he has obtained that degree. But 


they are not yet at liberty to be as lazy as they 
pleaſe, for they undergo many examinations after- 


wards, and if they have not made ſuch a progreſs 
as is expected, they are reprimanded- and diſcounte- 


4 


purpoſe. 


nanced ; but if 
themſelves, they are ſuitably rewarded and ad- 


men. 

There is no ſuch thing as hereditary nobility, or 
any other diſtinction of quality, but what the 
office a man executes gives him; ſo that, except 
the deſcendants of ConFucivs, the whole king- 
dom is divided into magiſtracy and commonalty. 
There are no baſe tenures, their lands are properly 
their freeholds, having no ſuperior Lord but the 
Emperor, and he can by his own authority tax 


VI. 


No nobilicy, 


all the lands both of prieſts and people as he pleaſes. 
There being no ſuch thing as quality or nobility, 


the whole nation apply themſelves to trade or 
Merit only, *tis ſaid, can advance a man to any 


husbandry, and have no idle hands among them, 


or drones that live entirely upon the labour of 


others. | N | 
That their hiſtories may be well and impartially 
written, a certain number of learned men are cho- 


ſen, whoſe province it is with all poſſible exactneſs 


to regiſter the tranſactions of their times, and daily 
to obſerve the words and actions of their Princes. 
"Theſe hiſtorians, without conferring notes with 
one another, daily ſet down ſuch facts as occur to 
them, with their remarks upon them, on a paper, 
which is thrown into an office ſet apart for that 
This office is never opened during the 
life of the Prince, or while any of that houſe are 


upon the throne; but when the crown goes to ano- 


ther family the doors of the office are opened, and 


all theſe memoirs collected together; and after they 


have been examined and compared, they compoſe 
the. hiſtories of their Emperors; recommending 
them for examples if they have acted prudently, 
or expoling their ill conduct if it deſerve cenſure. 
As to their chronology, it is ſaid, their hiſtories 
affirm that 1t is forty thouſand years ſince the 
foundation of their empire; but at the ſame time 
it is acknowledged that all their hiſtories and records 
were deſtroyed by one of their Emperors: about 
two thouſand years ago: ſo. that this is no more 
than pure tradition at laſt, _ | 
And LE ComPrTE tells us, their learned men 
do not compute it to be above four thouſand years 
ſince their monarchy begun, in which time there 


has reigned two and twenty different families, and 


two hundred and thirty-ſix Emperors. They 
ſay their firſt Monarchs lived to a great age, as. the 
Patriarchs who were their contemporaries did: that 
their founder For reigned one hundred and fifty 
years, CHINUM an hundred and forty, HoamT1 
an hundred and eleven, and fo decreaſing as we 
find the age of men did after the flood. And what 
makes it evident that their hiſtories which ſpeak of 
tranſactions long before our account of the creation 
are fabulous, is, that they aſcribe the invention of 
all arts, even husbandry, architecture, cloathing, 
& c. to ſeveral Emperors Who have reigned with- 
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THE EMPIRE OF CHINA. 


in theſe four thouſand years; and it cannot be ſup- 
poſed, if the world had been thirty thouſand years 
older, but ploughing, ſowing, planting, building 
and cloathing muſt have been diſcovered long be- 
fore the laſt four thouſand years. It is obſervable 
alſo, that in ſome eclipſes and conjunctions of the 
planets which are recorded in their hiſtories they 


a ʒpʒpear to be miſtaken ſeveral hundred years, ſome 


of theſe happening many years after they have re- 
corded them. It is oblerved farther, that their 
paper is ſo bad that it will not laſt many ages, and 


all the manuſcripts and printed books they have 


at this day are but copies, and poflibly very dit- 


_ ferent from the originals ; perhaps altered by the 
direction of ſome of their Emperors to ſerve a turn, 
or advance a favourite ſcheme. 


I ſhall only add, 
that if it be true that the firſt war in the world 
happened but about four thouſand years ago, as 
their hiſtorians relate, what the ſame hiſtories tell 
us of the ages forty or fifty thouſand years before 


cannot be much credited, unleſs we can ſuppoſe 


thoſe firſt ages ſo very peaceable, that there never 
happened one quarrel in many thouſand years. And 
what is a farther confirmation that all prophane 
hiſtory which pretends to go much higher than four 
thouſand years is fabulous, 1s the concurrent te- 
ſtimony of all nations, that husbandry, planting, 


_ cloathing, building, the making wine, and almoſt 


all other neceſſary and uſeful inventions were diſ- 
covered and taught mankind within that ſpace of 
t 


CHAP. VI. 


Treats of the Emperor's ſtile, his prerogative, revenues 
and forces, ſucceſſion of the crown, courts of juſtice, 
magiſtrates, laws and cuſtoms, coin, wweig ts and 

_ meaſures. | NT 


THE Emperor is ſtiled Holy Son of Heaven, 

> Sole Governor of the Earth, Great Father of 
his people, &c. And every new family aſſume 
ſome name by which the empire is called, fo 
long as that houſe poſſeſſes the throne. 

The government of China is monarchical, and 
has continued ſo upwards of four thouſand years. 
As for ſtates and common-wealths, they had never 
heard of them till the States of Holland ſent an 
embaſſy thither, and the Dutch Embaſſadors found 
the greateſt difficulty in the world to explain what 
fort of government that of the United Provinces 
was, and what they meant by the High and 
Mighty Lords their Maſters. 

The Crown of China is ſaid to be hereditary 
by ſome; but it is agreed by all, that the Empe- 
ror has a power of altering the ſucceſſion, and de- 
claring any one of his ſubjects his ſucceſſor, though 
he have no relation to the royal family ; but then 
this muſt be paſſed and ratified by his great Council, 

Vo I. I. 5 e 


cution. 


or Calaos, which conſiſts of the Princes of the 
Blood and Miniſters of State; and there have been 
inſtances where the Emperor's reſolution has been 
oppoſed, and his deſign of ſetting aſide thoſe who 
were deemed next heirs defeated. On the con- 
trary, it is obſervable that when the Emperor is 
determined to carry his point, if he cannot pre- 
vail on the council by preſents or promiſes, he 
often proceeds to turn out and new model his 
council, till he finds a majority of his mind. But 
the concurrence of this great council is held ſo ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary, and their advice of that weight 
among the people, that the Emperor never at- 
tempts to enact new laws, or reverfe or ſuſpend 
thoſe in force, without their aſſent: one example 
whereof our modern Miſſioners afford us, for the 

tell us, that though the Emperor himſelf, and the 
Tartars in the council were ready to decree any 
thing in their favour, yet there being a majority 
of the. Chineſe againſt an alteration in religion, it 
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was thought too great a hazard to attempt it. From 


whence it appears, that though this Emperor is 
every where repreſented as abſolute, he finds him- 
ſelf under a neceſſity of acting according to the 
laws of his country, eſpecially in religious matters, 
or he would endanger another revolution. But this 
will be farther evident, when we come to conſider 
the ſeveral ſupreme courts through which all buſi- 


neſs paſſes, for the Emperor never acts but by the 


mediation of ſome one or more of theſe : even 
the militia or revenue are not abſolutely at his 
diſpoſal; and tho? he has the greateſt treaſure, and 
by much the greateſt forces of any Prince on the 


face of the earth, he neither applies or commands 


the one or the other directly, but his reſolutions 
muſt be ratified and 1 by the proper 
courts or officers 


This Emperor, like other eaſtern Monarchs, is 
ſaid to be ſurrounded with women and eunuchs; 
none approach the inward apartments of his pa- 
lace but theſe; and that he appears in publick but 
four times in a month: but if no buſineſs of im- 
portance is tranſacted without the Emperor's know - 
ledge, and every ſentence, eſpecially in capital caſes, 
is ratify'd or reverſed by the Emperor himſelf, as 
the Jeſuits aſſure us, it cannot be preſumed he 
ſpends much of his time in the ſeraglio. His re- 
tirement is not deſigned to indulge or gratify an 
indolent temper ; but he retreats from the crowd, 
that he may be more at liberty to attend affairs of 
ſtate, and conſider the grievayces of his ſubjects; 


before they can be put in exe- 


The appli. 
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the Em 
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neſs, 


for petitions, we are told, are daily preſented to - 
him, which by the conſtitution of the empire, he 


is obliged to read ; theſe he refers to ſuch of his 
8 whoſe province it is to conſider the caſe, 
who make their report to the Emperor, and he fi- 
nally determines the matter; ſo that if we give 
any credit to theſe relations, the Emperor muſt 
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be the buſieſt, as well as the greateſt man in his 
dominions. | | | 1 

T heir antient law-givers laid it down as a ſtand- 
ing maxim, That Kings ought to be the fathers 
of their people, and not tyrannically domineer 
over them as ſlaves; therefore in all ages the Em- 


peror has been called their Great Father, and is ſo 


fond of no title as this. When they would make 


a panegyrick on their Prince, the affection he has 


for his people is the grand topick, and much more 
conſidered than his power, his learning or his po- 
liticks, 1 f 3 

The Mandarins are permitted to petition their 
Prince when he does not act agreeable to their con- 
ſtitution; and will deſire him to reflect on the 
conduct of his anceſtors, how ſtrictly they adhered 
to the laws of the empire. But this advice is not 
always attended to; LE ComPTE inſtances in one 
who repreſented the ill conſequences of the Empe- 
ror's journeys to Partary, and of his long ſtay 


there, which he had very little regard to; inſiſt- 


ing, that they were for his health. He alſo tells 


us of another who pretended to find fault with the 
education of the Prince; but was turned out of 


his office for his pains: and there are very few 


courts, poſſibly, that will bear ſuch repreſentations, 


how much law and reaſon ſoever the honeſt petitio- 


ner may have of his ſide. 


His councils The Emperor has one ſupreme council, com- 


of ſuperior 


Courts. 


, 


poſed of the Princes of the Blood only, which 
does not afſemble but upon extraordinary occaſions. 
There is another ſtanding ſupreme council, com- 
poſed both of the Princes of the Blood and great 
Officers, denominated Calaos, who like our privy 


council, conſtantly attend affairs of ſtate: ſix other 


courts there are in Pekin ſubordinate to this, who 
have their particular buſineſs aſſigned them. 
The firſt, called Lipou, inquires into the abilities 
and qualifications of all Miniſters of State, Gover- 
nors and Magiſtrates, and places and diſplaces them, 
having firſt communicated the matter to the Em- 
peror, and received his approbation. 
The ſecond court preſides over the treaſury, 


and the levying the taxes and revenues of the 


crown; who alſo make a new roll every year of 


all the families in the Empire, what lands they 


hold, and what duties are payable by them to the 
Emperor. 3 

T he third has the care of religion, rites and 
ceremonies, arts and ſciences. 

The fourth regulates the affairs of the army and 
navy, grants commiſhons, orders recruits, fe- 
pleniſhes the magazines, takes an account of the 
forces in garriſon, the fortifications, &c. 

The fifth takes cognizance of criminal cauſes, 
which are brought hither by appeal. 5 

And the fixth takes care of the publick build- 
ings, temples, palaces, bridges, canals and high- 
ways, Every one of theſe courts are ſubdivided 


into committees, who have ſome particular branch 
of the buſineſs aſſigned them to digeſt and prepare 
for the determination of their principals. 

And though every court has its particular buſi- 
neſs aſſigned, yet they are checks upon one ano- 
ther, and the concurrence of ſeveral courts is often 
neceſſary to effect any buſineſs of conſequence. 
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For example, the militia is under the command 


of one of theſe courts, and paid by another; fo 


that though a body of troops be cc:mmanded to 


march, they can't ſtir till the treaſury have order'd 


them ſubliſtence money. 
The Emperor appoints an inſpector in every 


court, who gives him an account of their proceed- 


ings, and of the private failings of his Miniſters. 


Theſe are called Colis, and even the Princes of the 


Blood ſtand in ſuch awe of them, that LE COMPTE 
tells us of one, who having built his houſe a little 


higher than the cuſtom of China allows, immedi- 


ately pulled it down again, upon notice that one 
of the inſpectors did not approve it. 


It is faid by moſt writers allo, that every Vice- 


roy, Governor and Magiſtrate is obliged to tranſ- 


mit to court an account of his own adminiſtration ; 
and if he endeavours to hide or palliate his miſ- 
carriages, he is ſeverely puniſhed, But it is plain 
this is very ſeldom done; for the ſame writers aſ- 
ſure us, there is no place under the ſun where 
there is more bribery and corruption in the magi- 
{tracy and courts of juſtice than in China; inſo- 
much that he that bribes higheſt is morally ſure 
of carrying his point : and notwithſtanding their 
laws are ſo mightily cry'd up, the caſe of the Chi- 
neſe poſſibly may be like that of a certain Europe- 
an nation, where no people abound more in good 
laws, but it is remarkable they are hardly ever put 
in execution ; the people, magiſtrates and mini- 
ſters do not only act in contradiction, but in open 
defiance of the laws and conſtitution of their 
country, and there is a circulation of bribery from 
the higheſt officer to the loweſt. . 

In every province there are ſeveral orders of 
Mandarins, ſome reckon up nine, but the prin- 
cipal are, firſt, the Judges in criminal and civil 
cauſes; ſecondly, thoſe who attend the affairs of 
the treaſury and revenue; and thirdly, thoſe who 
have the command of the militia; and all theſe, 
though in many reſpects they are ſubordinate to 
the Viceroy, or Tutang. are a conſiderable check 
upon his actions, and it would be very difficult 
for him to be guilty of any male adminiſtration or 
oppreſſion, if they did not find their account in 


conniving at it, as they ſometimes do, that he may 


wink in his turn. | 
Theſe magiſtrates ought by the conſtitution to 
remain in office but three years, and are never 
natives of the province where their poſt is: Stran- 
gers being ſuppoſed to be more impartial, and not 
ſo capable of practiſing againſt the government, 
| and 
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and if a magiſtrate happen to be of mean paren- 
tage, he will not be ſo liable to be contemned as 
if he ſerved in his own country. 

In every city there are palaces where the Man- 
darins reſide, and juſtice is adminiſtred, which 
are furniſhed at the charge of the government; 
but their ſalaries are none of them, tis ſaid, above 
one thouſand crowns per annum. How their go- 
vernors can amaſs ſuch vaſt eſtates out of fo incon- 
ſiderable an income in ſo very few years as writers 
affirm they do, and yet conceal their extortions 
from the Emperor, is not eaſily accounted for, un- 


leſs all his creatures and miniſters make it their 


buſineſs to keep him in ignorance of what is tranſ- 
acting in his dominions, as is common in ſome 
other countries nearer home. 7 
The miniſters and preſidents of the ſupreme 
courts at Pekin, we are told, clandeſtinely extort 
great ſums from the Viceroys and Governors of 
provinces, Theſe again ſqueeze the Mandarins 
under their government, who by conſequence fleece 


their inferior officers. W hoever refuſes to comply 


with their extortions runs a great hazard of being 
ruined. There ſeems to be a general connivance 
at theſe practices through the kingdom; tho we 
are told, the laws prohibit them, and that the Em- 
peror puniſhes bribery and extortion very ſeverely, 
whenever he diſcovers it. LE CoMPTE inſtances 
in one of the members of the Colaos, or Great 
Council of State, who for taking a bribe was con- 
demned to ſerve as a common ſoldier. 


A nation of Upon the whole, the Chineſe ſeem to be a na- 


dy pocrites. 


tion of exquiſite hypocrites; and, like ſome other 
pretenders, while they carry a fair outſide are 
guilty of all manner of fraud, vice and extortion, 
They boaſt the equity of their laws indeed, but 
Mick at no violations of them; and are more co- 
vetous, rapacious and cruel, than thoſe nations 
whom they term barbarous. gn 

It is a maxim of this government to keep ſome 
of the children of the e and principal Go- 
vernors at court, on pretence of education, and that 
they may be in the way of preferment; but this is 
obſerved to be principally as a ſecurity for their 
fathers loyalty, They have another maxim, the 

tell us, that no place ſhall be ſold: however this 


law is ſhamefully evaded, it ſeems, and merit with- 


out money will go but a little way in China any 
more than in Europe. Thus much indeed muſt 


be admitted, that the candidates for the meaneſt 
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employments undergo ſo many examinations, that 
it is almoſt impoſſible for an ignorant man to paſs 
muſter; which is one great point gained; for ma- 


ny ſuffer by the ignorance as well as the corruption 


of their magiſtrates in other governments. 
Every province is a little empire, and has its 

Viceroy, courts and magiſtrates, exactly reſembling 

thoſe of Pekin, only ſome weighty matters are re- 


law. 3 | 
Tue next precept they inculcate is, to honour 
the .magiſtrate, who repreſents the perſon of their 
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that no ſentence of death is executed till it is rati- 
hed by the Emperor: though whether the murder- 


ing a man by the baſtinado, or crippling and im- 


VII. 
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priſoning him ſo that he lingers out a miſerable life 


in tortures, be not a greater cruelty than ſtranglin 
or beheading him directly, and would not be ſo 
eſteemed by our European criminals, can hardly be 
made a queſtion. And this brings me to conſider 
a little more particularly their laws and puniſh- 
ments, * ; 5 

Nothing is more ſtrictly required by their laws 
than ſubmiſſion and obedience to their parents. 
If a father charges his ſon with any crime before 
a magiſtrate, there needs no other proof of it, 


the ſon is ſuppoſed to be guilty, and ſhall loſe his 


life without further evidence. If a ſon ſhould 
preſume to mock a parent, or lay violent hands on 
him, the whole country is alarmed, and the judg- 
ment reſerved for the Emperor himſelf: the ma- 
giſtrates of the place are turned out, and all the 
neighbourhood threatned, as having given counte- 
nance to ſo infernal a temper, which muſt be ſup- 
poſed to have diſcovered itſelf upon other occaſions; 
a man could never have arrived, they think, at 
ſuch a degree of wickedneſs at once. The crimi- 


nal in theſe caſes is ſentenced to be cut into ten 


thouſand pieces, and afterwards burnt, his houſes 


and lands deſtroyed, and even the houſes that ſtood 


a crime. 
The Em | 
from ſhewing the profoundeſt reſpect for a parent; 
and one of them, LE ComPTE tells us of, who 
baniſhed his mother upon her entertaining a crimi- 
nal correfpondence with one of his courtiers, whom 
his people in a manner compelled to recall by 
their importunate petitions; and though he put ſe- 
veral to death for their inſolence in pretending to 


near him, to remain as monuments of ſo deteſted 


Laws and 
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ments. 


Undutiful- 
neſs to pa- 
rents pu- 


niſhed. 


peror himſelf, it ſeems, is not exempt 


adviſe him, the Emperor found himſelf under a 


neceſſity of recalling her at laſt, or he would have 
endangered a general revolt of his ſubjects: fo te- 
nacious are the people of this precept of their 


. 
* * 


1 


Prince: and to ſtrike the vulgar the more, he never 
appears in publick without the badges of his autho- 
rity, and an equipage ſuitable to his poſt. 


He is carried on eight or ſixteen mens ſhoulders 


in an open chair, and all his;.officers and execu- 
tioners of juſtice marching before with chains, 


faſces and eſcutcheons of varniſhed wood, contain- 


ing an account of his office and quality, and one 


beats upon a braſs veſſel, and commands the people 


to make way. If he obſerves any offence com- 
mitted when he is in the ſtreet or upon the road, 
he can in a ſummary way, without forms, order 


ſerved for the determination of the ſuperior courts: "the offender to be puniſhed ay y the 
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C H AP. baſtinado, or otherwiſe; and none may approach 


him in courts but upon their knees. 

The third precept, which may tend as much to 
the peace and tranquillity of the government as 
either of the former, is, that civility and reſpect 


which every one is required to pay to another : 


but that has been ſpoken to already in treating of 


their viſits and ceremonies; therefore I proceed to 


Treaſon 
puniſhed. 
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ment. 


Murder. 


conſider ſome other of their laws. 
Treaſon and rebellion are puniſhed with the 


greateſt rigour ; the criminal being condemned to 


be cut in ten thouſand pieces, the executioner ties 
him to a ſtake, and firſt fleas his forehead, letting 
the skin hang over his eyes; for a very wile 


reaſon, as ſome pretend, namely, that he may not 


ſee how barbarouſly he is mangled; and having cut 
and tormented the offender till he 1s weary, what 
remains of him is torn in pieces by the mob: and 
where the crime is very great, the children and 
family of the offender ſuffer with him. | 


Murder is puniſhed by death, which is inflicted 


different ways: the meaner fort are beheaded, as 


being deemed the moſt ignominious puniſhment : 


and perſons of quality are ſtrangled, which of all 


Theft and 
adul ter y. 


deaths is looked upon to be the moſt reproachful 
with us. | | | | 
Neither theft or adultery, unleſs ſome great vio- 


lence is done to the party, are puniſhed with death, 
but by the baſtinado; or the offender has a thick 
board hung about his neck, and expoſed every day, 


the crime being written on the board. 
No criminal being executed but by the Empe- 


ror's expreſs order, malefactors are conſumed in 


Pr iſons. 


priſons: the priſons in the great cities are ſo large, 


that they conſiſt of ſeveral ſtreets with market 


places. In Canton alone, tis ſaid, there are not 
leſs then fifteen thouſand priſoners. The offen- 


ders are allowed to work in the day time for their 


Raftinado. 


livings; the Chineſe not being much given to acts 


of charity, and the Emperor's allowance is but mean. 

T he common puniſhment among the Chineſe 
is the baſtinado, or ſeveral blows of a cudgel on 
the buttocks as they lie on their faces on the 


ground, from which the Mandarins are not ex- 


empt, nor is it reckoned very ſcandalous. 
The offender, if he be able, after this diſcipline 
falls down before the magiſtrate and thanks him 
for this kind correction, tho one blow is enough 
to lame him, if the executioner be not bribed, we 
are told, which 'tis ſaid he frequently is: and LE 


Cour E aſſures us it is a common thing for 


Men allow- 
ed to ſuffer 
in the room 
of the cri- 
minal. 


men to let themſelves out to be baſtinado'd in 
the room of the criminal; which, if true, diſ- 
covers no ſmall weakneſs or corruption in their 


magiſtrates, 

nga are here allowed by publick authority, 
and are under the regulation of the ſame officers 
who take care of the temples and the Emperor's 
ſacrifices. 


3 


I don't find they have any lawyers or advocates, 
but every man manages his own cauſe: for 
MAGELLAINS acquaints us, that the plaintiff 
having drawn up his caſe or plaint in paper, in 
ſuch a form as cuſtom requires, comes to the tri- 
bunal; and having beat on a drum at the ſecond 
gate, falls on his knees, raiſing his hands as high 
as his head ; after which he delivers his paper to 
an officer, who carries it to the Mandarin. If the 
ſuit appear to be frivolous and vexatious he is ſe- 
verely baſtinado'd ; but otherwiſe it is given to 
the proper officers to examine, who having made 
their report, it is either confirmed or altered by 
the judge. But theſe writers are not pleaſed to in- 


CHAP, 
VII. 
— 
Law pro- 
ceedings, 


form us whether the defendant be ſummoned to 


anſwer, or in what manner he makes his defence, 
which is ſuch an omiſſion as can hardly be forgiven: 
but as it is impoflible to determine juſtly in any 
cauſe without hearing both ſides, we muſt con- 
clude that no man is forejudged without being 
permitted to ofter what he has to ſay in his defence, 


among ſo polite a people as the Chineſe are repre- 


ſented to be, There is a liberty of appeal, it ſeems, 


to the ſuperior tribunals, or a man may paſs by the 


inferior courts and bring his cauſe before the high- 


er judicatures at firft, if he apprehends juſtice will 


not be done him at home. | : 
Notwithſtanding what LE Coup TE and other 
writers affirm, that the laws of China are ſo plain, 


and their policy ſuch, that the Emperor may diſ- 


patch all the buſineſs relating to the empire by ap- 
plying himſelf to it but two hours in a day; this 
to any one who conſiders the multitude of people 
under his government, and conſequently the great 
variety of buſineſs here, muſt be looked on as im- 
poſſible; neither a few hours or a whole day can 
be ſufficient to read over the petitions only that 
may be ſuppoſed to be preſented him in this vaſt 


purport of them by his officers, and determine as 
they are pleaſed to repreſent facts to him. Thus 


it is in all kingdoms in Europe, and cannot be 


otherwiſe in China, which is much larger than 
any of them. The moſt that can be expected of 


He muſt certainly be informed of the 


The Empe- 
ror deter- 
mines mat- 
ters as others 
report them 
to him, 


a Prince whoſe dominions are not exceeding ſmall, 


is to make choice of able miniſters, and to preſerve 
his people from notorious oppreſſions: as for readin 


all petitions, and determining of all cauſes which 


come by appeal to the ſuperior courts himſelf, the 
Jeſuits may as well tell us he works miracles, 
which they pretend to in that part of the world 
themſelves, and they will be equally believed. 

The ſtate with which the Emperor receives 
foreign Ambaſſadors will give us ſome notion of the 
grandeur of this Monarch, of which we meet with 
the following deſcription. 


In the middle of one of the inner courts of the 


Emperor's 
tate when 


palace there is a very large ſquare ſolid baſis, on he gives au- 


the top of which there is a balaſtrode, over this 


dience to 
Ambaſſa· 
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THE EMPIRE OF CHINA. 


that three more, which are leſs in ſize as they in- 


yas creaſe in height, upon the uppermoſt of theſe there 
is a large room of ſtate, ſupported by four rows of 


varniſhed pillars, where the throne is placed, and 


the roof is covered with ſhining yellow tiles. Theſe 


vaſt baſis's with their balaſtrodes being diſpoſed in 
form of an amphitheatre appear very magnificent, 
and with their gildings and varniſh dazzle the eye. 
Here the Emperor, attended by a multitude of the 
great officers in their robes, the Princes of the blood 
and tributary Kings, who fall proſtrate on their 


faces before him, gives audience to Ambaſſadors, 


who are conducted to the throne by fome Viceroy. 
'T he throne is about three or four foot high, in the 
faſhion of an altar, and covered with fables, on 
which the Emperor fits croſs-legg'd, after the man- 
ner of the Tartars. — | 
EysBRAND IDEs, Ambaſſador from the Czar 
of Muſcovy, acquaints us, that when he had his 
audience the Emperor was dreſs'd in a dark colour'd 
damask waſtecoat, a coat of deep blue ſattin faced 
with ermins, a ſtring of corral about his neck, a 
cap faced with ſable, with a red filk knot, and 
ſome peacocks feathers hanging down behind ; that 
he had no gold or jewels to be ſeen; and on his 
legs had boots or buskins of black velvet. The 
ſame Ambaſſador gives us an account, that he was 
conducted to his audience by three Mandarins in 
their robes, that he had fifty horſes allowed for 
him and his retinue, and having alighted at the 
| of the outward palace, he paſſed through the 
ve courts, and there found great numbers of 


Mandarins in their embroidered robes ; that the 
Emperor being ſet upon his throne, he delivered 


his credentials from the Czar his maſter, and after 
a ſhort ſpeech was reconducted to his houſe in the 
ſame manner he came. That he was afterwards 
invited to an entertainment at court, and the Em- 
peror came in with a guard of twelve halberdeers, 
richly dreſt, and the muſick playing; when he 
had mounted his throne, the guards ſat down 


croſs- legged beneath him, and the muſick ceaſed; 


the Viceroy, the Emperor's uncle, and other mini- 
ſters of ſtate ſtood on each ſide the Emperor, the 
Ambaſſador was placed on the right ſide of the 
throne, about four fathom diſtance; the Viceroy 
having received the Emperor's commands upon his 
knees, brought the Ambaſſador two fathom nearer; 
and the Emperor having enquired after his Czariſh 
Majeſty's health, he ordered a table that was fur- 
niſhed with cold meats and fruits to be uncovered ; 
whereupon the damask covering was taken off, 
and the Ambaſſador having a table provided for 
himſelf, was deſired to eat. About two hundred 
Lords of the court alſo ſat down croſs-legged upon 
carpets, having every two of them a table between 
them. | 


The Emperor ſent a gooſe and ſeveral other 


cup with brandy or ſpirits in it, with which his 
attendants were alſo treated: then the Jeſuits were 
called in, who having kneeled before the throne, 
were ordered to ask the Ambaſſador ſome queſtions 


concerning the length of his journey, and the king- 


doms of Europe ; and his anſwers were again in- 
terpreted by the Jeſuits. The Viceroy led the 
Ambaſſador to his place, where having ſet a quar- 


29 
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ter of an hour, he was ordered to ſtand up; then 


the Emperor, having ſaluted the Ambaſſador, re- 


tired to his apartment; and the Ambaſſador was 


afterwards entertained with a play by the Manda- 
rins. | | | 

When he had his audience of leave, and the 
Emperor was ſeated on his throne, he obſerves that 


a herald called aloud to the Lords of the court to 


ſtand up and bow to the earth, which they did 


three times, and in the mean while the drums 


beat, the bells rung and the muſick played, and 
the Ambaſſador being brought within three fathom 
of the throne, was placed between two Partar 
Princes, while he made his compliment to the 
Emperor. As he returned, he obſerved the Empe- 
ror's guards ſtood in the fourth court, cloathed in 
red callico, with figures as big as a crown printed 


upon them; and that they had little caps with 


yellow feathers, being the Emperor's colour, and 
armed with ſcymitars and launces: from the pa- 
lace the Ambaſſador was conducted to his apart- 


ment in one of the Emperor's chariots drawn by 


an elephant. 5 
The Emperors of the Chineſe race ſeldom ap- 
peared in publick, but the preſent "Tartar family 
obſerve a medium, and ſhew themſelves to the peo- 
ple about four times a month. = 
When he viſits the frontiers of. Tartary, as he 
does almoſt every year, thirty or forty "Tartar 


Emperor 
appoars four 
te mes a 
month. 


Princes attend to do him homage. He commonly 


rides poſt when he viſits the provinces, with a few 
of his officers; guards being planted along the 
roads for his ſecurity. | | | 

But the Emperor never appears in that ſplendor, 
we are told, as when he goes to ſacrifice in the 
idol temples. Upon this occaſion there marches 
firſt four and twenty trumpets with golden coro- 
nets, and as many drums ; then twenty-four men 


with gilded truncheons, after whom come one 
hundred ſoldiers with fine halberts; after theſe an 


The ſtate 
he goes in 
to offer ta- 

crifice. 


hundred ſerjeants at mace, who are followed by 


four hundred fine lanterns, and as many gilded 


flambeaus ; after theſe come two hundred launces, 


followed by four and twenty banners with the ſigns 
of the Zodiack, and fifty ſix more with the con- 
ſtellations painted upon them; then four and 
twenty magnificent umbrello's, with a cupboard 
of gold plate born by the officers of the court; af- 
ter theſe the Emperor follows on horſeback glori- 
ouſly dreſſed, his houſen and furniture _— 
Wit 
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THE PRESENT STATE OF 


CH * with gold and precious ſtones, and he is ſhaded 


with gilded umbrello's held over his head by the 
pages of honour: he is followed by the Princes of 
the blood, Viceroys, and Miniſters of ſtate in their 
robes; after whom come five hundred young 
gentlemen, attended by a thouſand footmen 
dreſſed in carnation ſilk, and worked with ſtars of 
gold and ſilver: after them is carried an open chair, 
like a triumphal chariot, by thirty ſix men, and 
another follows it carried by an hundred and 
twenty men, ſo large, that it would ſerve for an 
apartment: after theſe come two chariots drawn 


buy elephants, and two more by horſes, each chair 


and chariot having a guard of fifty men ; and the 
proceſſion is cloſed by two thouſand Mandarins, 
and as many officers of the army richly dreſt. 
The women which are entertained in this 
Prince's court, and which our writers are pleaſed 
to denominate wives and concubines, conſiſt of the 
moſt beautiful virgins the Viceroys and Governors 


of provinces can make choice of to preſent to their 


Emperor, and are indeed no better than his ſlaves. 
They are ſo very numerous that many of them are 
hardly known to him : ſome tell us of three that 
are called queens, and are preferred above the reſt, 
on whom the others wait ; but the children of the 
meaneſt have as good a chance to ſucceed to the 
empire as the ſons of thoſe who are termed wives, 
and make the greateſt figure. The late Emperor 
was the ſon of a concubine, as they are called, 
and ſo were many of his predeceſſors. The Em- 
peror, poſſibly, when he takes the daughter or 
ſiſter of ſome Tartar Prince to his bed, may con- 
fer a title upon her ; but as for any contract be- 
tween them which could make ſuch a one a wife 
in the ſenſe we underſtand it, and legitimate the 
iſſue, this I don't perceive was ever heard of a- 
mongſt them. The women are excluded from 
having any ſhare in their government or councils; 
and by way of deriſion, they ſtile Europe the ladies 
empire; having learnt that women are ſometimes 
veſted with ſovereign power in this part of the world. 

When the Emperor appoints any of his ſons to 
ſucceed him, all the reſt, whether elder or younger, 
readily ſubmit, and live in the palaces aſſigned 
them, but have no command in the cities where 
they reſide, or are ever ſuffered to remove from 
thence without the leave of the reigning Emperor. 
They have their revenues punctually paid them 
by the treaſurer of the province, and lead the life 
of private gentlemen: nor has there been an in- 
ſtance hardly of any of them aſpiring to the throne 
on pretence of birthright, or any other claim, 
tho* the crown has been poſſeſſed by their younger 
brothers. 

Every ſubject has an eſtate of inheritance in his 
lands, and does not hold them of any ſuperior 
Lord; yet the Emperor may levy what taxes he 
ſees fit, to ſupply the neceſſities of the government: 


weather, or any other calamity. 


but they have one ordinary tax, ſome ſay about a CH AP 


tenth of their profits, which is ſeldom exceeded ; 
and the Emperor every year exempts ſome one or 
more of the provinces from paying any, eſpecially T 
if they have been viſited by ſickneſs, unſeaſonable 
It is very dif- 
ficult to compute what the whole revenues of this 
empire are, becauſe a great part of them are paid 
in kind. In money, Le COT E ſuppoſes there 
may be paid twenty two millions of Chineſe 
crowns, reckoning every crown at fix ſhillings ; 
and in ſilks, rice, corn, falt, and other commedi- 
ties, to the value of fifty millions of the fame 


crowns. In all, about one and twenty millions 


fix hundred thouſand pounds ſterling : which for a 


kingdom of that vait extent, and ſo rich and po- 
pulous as it is repreſented, ſeems extremely mode- 


rate : for this little kingdom of England, many 
years during the late war, raifed near half as 
much; and now in time of full peace the taxes 
of all ſorts amount to above a fourth of that ſum. 

How the Chineſe do to pay their civil lift and 


five millions of ſoldiers with twenty two millions of 


money, is not eaſily conceived. 


An account of every man's family, eſtate, and An accoun! 


ſubſtance, with the taxes due to the crown, is 
taken every year and enrolled ; 


the maſter is obliged to carry in the Emperor s du- 
ties to the Mandarins of the town of the third 
rank, without being called upon, on pain of im- 


priſonment and the baſtinado, till it is done; ſo 


that all the charges of colleCtors and receivers is 
faved. The Mandarins pay in their taxes to the 
treaſurer of the province, who tranſmits the ſur- 
plus to Pekin, after the reſpective governors, offi- 
cers, and ſoldiers of the province have received 
their pay, and other neceſſary charges of the go- 
vernment are defrayed. 

There are magazines of rice and other proviſions 
laid up in ſtore-houſes at Pekin for three years, to 


ſupply the neceſſities of any part of the empire, 


which may be diſtreſſed by famine, or any other 
calamity. 

As to the forces of this empire, there are ſaid 
to be no leſs than five millions of ſoldiers in pay in 
time of peace, moſt of them horſe; and that there 
are above one hundred and ſixty thouſand horſe 
quartered in the city of Pekin only, armed with 
ſcymitars and launces. The horſe have no fire 
arms, and the foot not many ; their weapons are 
chiefly bows and arrows ſtill, 
of theſe forces is to keep the country quiet: they 
are no more fit to engage diſciplined troops than 
our militia, and indeed they have no foreign enemy 
to fear now China and Tartary are united. They 
have an allowance of rice and proviſions ſufficient to 
ſubſiſt their families, and many of them are allowed 
to follow their trades, and only called out at cer- 

tain 


a tranſcript of nd Farr 
which is hung up at the door of each houſe, and = 
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THE EMPIRE OF CHINA 


tain times, as our militia are : they have a pretty 
good train of artillery for the field, which the Je- 
ſuits aſſiſted them in caſting; but thoſe upon their 
walls are old guns, and of little uſe. 

There is no gold coin in the kingdom, the cur- 
rent coin are round pieces of baſe metal like braſs; 
with a hole in the middle, which they ſtring, and 
count by ſtrings, and not by pieces. A thouſand 


pieces are not of more value than a piece of eight, 


they have four Chineſe characters on one ſide; 
which compoſe the Emperor's name, and two on 
the reverſe, expreſſing the name of the City where 
they were coined. | . 
Their ſilver with which they buy goods, they 
uſed to cut into little irregular pieces, and weigh 
with a little pair of ſcales like a Roman balance, 


which every one carries about him in a ſmall var- 


We ghts and 
meaſures. 


niſhed caſe; but late writers inform us that they 


have now a ſmall ſilver coin. 
The Chineſe have a pound weight, which they 
divide into ſixteen ounces, as we do, and each 


ounce into ten parts, theſe are divided again into 
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Religion of 
the Chineſe, 


e houſes, 


Three prin- 


ipal fects, 


ces of 
empire, 4 


ten peny weights, and each of theſe into ten grains. 


Their foot is much about the length of ours, or 
not above 23s ſhorter. : 


CHAP. VIII. 
Treats of their religion, temples and ſi perſtition. 
Oo F all the idolaters upon the face of the earth, 
NIEUHOFF obſerves, that the Chineſe have 


fallen into the feweſt abſurdities ; that they have 
always worſhiped one ſupreme God, the King of 


heaven and earth, or rather that eternal mind 


which they imagine animates both heaven and 
earth, Though there are ſeveral inferior deities 
they worſhip, as the firſt inventors of arts, moun- 
tains, rivers, &c. yet they never facrificed to vice, 
or worſhipped fuch impure deities as the Egyptians, 
Grecians, and Romans did. 
There are three ſects in China at this day, firſt 


the followers of Li-Laorum, who lived, as they 


fay, above five hundred years before Chriſt. He 
taught that God was corporeal, and had many 
ſubordinate deities under his government; his diſ- 
ciples ſtudy magick, and pretend to make that 


drink which will give men immortality. 


The ſecond is the ſect of the learned, who are 
the diſciples of the ſo much celebrated Cox FU cius, 


| Who left many admirable precepts of morality, and 


inſtructed the people in philoſophy. He ſpeaks of 


God as a moſt pure and perfect principle, the 
fountain and eſſence of all beings 


; and though we 
are told he prohibited idolatry, he has temples and 
images erected to him, and is worſhiped with the 


profoundeſt adoration, as will appear from the 


Pope's decree againſt the Jeſuits for allowing their 
converts in this idolatrous worſhip, 
2 | 


or other without wounding himſelf ; and this be- 


There is a third ſect much more numerous than 
either of the former, who worſhip the idol Fo, 
whom they ſtile, the only god of the world. This 
idol was imported from India about thirty two 
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years after the death of our Saviour: his priefts, 


the Bonzes, teach ſeveral moral precepts ; and 
that there is a ſtate of rewards and puniſhments af- 
ter this life. They alſo inculcate into their fol- 


lowers, that it is not lawful to kill any living crea- 


ture, or to drink wine ; and do not forget to in- 
ſtrut them how much it is their duty and intereſt 
to entertain and nouriſh their prieſts, and to build 
them temples and monaſteries, and perform the 
penances they enjoin, If they negle& theſe things 
they threaten them with the greateſt torments af- 
ter death; or that their ſouls ſhall animate ſome 
vermin or beaſt of burden. 5 

LE Cour tells us of one whom the Bonzes 
had prevailed on to believe that his foul ſhould go 
into one of the Emperor's poſt-horſes, and that they 
had adviſed him to eat little, and endure it pa- 
tiently, and God might be induced the next re- 
move to let him poſſeſs ſome perſon of quality; but 


Tranſmi- 
gration. 


the man was under ſuch horror at the apprehenſion 


of being a poſt-horſe, that his being a man of 


figure afterwards gave him but little ſatisfaction. 
He could not fleep day or night, but hearing that 


Chriſtians did not undergo thoſe changes, but 
were men as well in the other world as here, he 
ſent for the father to baptize him, who aſſures us 


he died a very good Chriſtian : ſo that this doc- 5 


trine of tranſmigration, where it is heartily believed, 
will drive men to Chriſtianity as effectually as the 
denunciation of hell torments, it ſeems. . 
And theſe prieſts do not only aſſign their diſci- 
ples what kind of bodies they pleaſe after death, 
but pretend to know the very individual perſon or 
creature any man's ſoul goes into: for the ſame 
author tells us of one of the Princes of the blood 
who had loſt a companion he was infinitely ſond of, 
whoſe ſoul they pretended paſſed into the body of a 


Tartar boy, whom for a ſum of money they pro- 


cured, and preſented to the Prince, which gave 
him great ſat isfaction. 

Their ſanctity alſo is ſo great, and their volun- 
tary penances of that value, that they are thought 
ſufficient to atone for the ſins of the people; and 
every prieſt pretends to be inveſted with a power 
of applying his merits where he pleaſes, which is 
ever among thoſe who are the moſt bountiful to 
their order. 12 f | 

They will drag heavy iron*chains after them 
through the ſtreets faſtened to their wriſts and legs, 
and beat their heads againſt the ſtones till they run 
down with blood, to extort alms from the people; 
and we are told of one who procured himſelf to 
be carried about in a chair with nails drove through 
it on every ſide, that he could not ſtir one way 


we 


Voluntary 
penances to 
extort almge 
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ing for the good of their ſouls, the people were 
perſuaded to purchaſe them at ſix pence a- piece to 
releaſe this devotee: they were aſſured that every 
nail would derive ineſtimable bleſſings on the fami- 
ly that purchaſed it; for this money was to be 
applied to the building a temple to the honour of 


the god Fo: it was not to be ſuppoſed the prieſt 


Three prin- 


eipal images 
in their 
temples. 


could reap any benefit by it. 


worſhip in the form of a monſtrous fat man, ſit- 
ting croſs legged, with a huge prominent belly. 


There is another called, the idol of pleaſure, about 


twenty foot high; and between theſe in their 
temples is another large image thirty foot high, 


gilded over, with a crown upon his head, and 


richly dreſt ; 


this they call the great King 
K ANG; to whom they pay a mighty ado- 


ration. Leſſer images are innumerable ; they may 
be found in their houſes, ſtreets and ſhips, as well 
as their temples. No man is withouc his Jos, or 
houſhold-god ; but they ſometimes uſe them as 
ſcurvily as the Portugueze do St. ANTHONY ; for 


if they have prayed to them a great while importu- 


nately, and find no effect of their prayers, they 


will reproach the wooden deity with his neglect of 
them, and drag him through all the kennels in the 
ſtreets, to teach him better manners : and if they 


happen in the mean time to obtain what they 
asked, they carry him to his place again, fall down 
and adore him, and excuſe the ignominous uſage 
they have been guilty of towards him. Then 


they new paint, and waſh and gild the block, 
that it may be more propitious for the future, 
And LE CoMPTE relates a ſtory of one of them, 
who brought an action againſt his god for not 


anſwering his prayer, after the prieſts, whom he 


had bribed, had promiſed him ſucceſs. But I muſt 


confeſs I am inclined to ſuſpend my belief of theſe 


3 


Emperor 
worlhips 
the great 
LAMA. 


invention, mountains, rivers, &c. 


things, till I hear them confirmed; for we know | 


the Jeſuits will prevaricate ſometimes, eſpecially 

when religion is in the caſe, „ 
To proceed, the Chineſe, beſides theſe images, 

worſhip the heavens, the ſun, moon, and the reſt 


of the planets, the ſouls of their anceſtors, and of 


thoſe who have been the authors of any notable 


The Emperor being a Tartar, follows the idola- 
try of his nation, which does not differ much from 
that of the Chineſe, except it be that they wor- 
ſhip a living man, whom they ſtile LAMA; and 
LE Cour E will have him to be the ſame with 
the god Fo, only worſhiped under a ſenſible fi- 


gure. They give him the name of eternal father, 


and all the eaſtern Tartars have the greateſt vene- 


ration for him: he is ſhewn in a dark place in his 


palace illuminated with lamps; he fits croſs- legged 


on a cuſhion raiſed above the ground, dreſſed in 
the richeſt robes, and all that approach him fall 


proſtrate on the ground, and humbly kiſs his feet. 


THE PRESENT STATE OF 


They have an image of immortality, which they 


T hat he may be thought immortal, his prieſts 
chuſe out one of their number as like him as poſ- 
ſible, who ſucceeds him when he dies, and none of 
his votaries doubt his living for ever, 


CHAP? 
VIII. 
N 


He is of ſuch authority throughout all Tartary, 


that no King is crowned till he has made rich pre- 
ſents to this pretended deity, and implored his 


bleſſing. His reſidence is in Barantola, where he 


has the court of a King, but does not meddle with 


the ſecular government, and may properly enough 


be ſtiled the T artars Pope. 


Since the "Tartar has governed China, the 


prieſts of this great LAMA, who after their maſter 


are called Lama's, ſerve as chaplains to the Tar- 
tar nobility who live at Pekin. The Emperor, 
for reaſons of ſtate, ſhews both Lama's and Bon- 
zes a particular reſpect, the Jeſuits obſerve ; but 
they inſinuate, that he is no ſlave to their religion; 
that he ſees through the folly of it, and laughs at 
their extravagant legends in private. They tell us, 
that upon the death of the Emperor's mother, 
when her maids came and fell at his feet, deſiring 


. b | -. BE 
leave to follow her into the other world, where 


their ſervice might be uſeful to her, he told them 
he had taken care of that matter already, and they 
need not trouble themſelves farther about it; and 
to prevent their laying violent hands on them- 
ſelves, he ordered their hair to be cut of ; for this 


it ſeems, according to the notion they entertain, 
would render them unfit to ſerve a perſon of that 
dignity, _ | . | 
But it is acknowledged that the Emperor till 
pays thoſe honours to ConFUC1vUs that others do, 
and ſacrifices in the heathen temples ; and though 


they would have us believe he adores only the ſu- 


preme Lord of the univerſe, and that nothing but 
reaſons of ſtate hinder his embracing Chriſtianity ; 


yet they acknowledge at other times, that he aſ- 


ſures them he cannot believe the Chriſtian religion: 
that whatever difficulties there are in it, if he was 
convinced of the truth of it, he would not delay a 
moment to be of it ; and that if he becamea Chriſ- 
tian, the whole empire would ſoon follow his exam- 
ple. Which does not well agree with his being a 
Chriſtian in his heart ; for if the people were ſo 
devoted to him as to follow his example, where 
could be the hazard of his declaring himſelf ? 
There are ſome thouſands of Mahometan fami- 
lies in China ; that religion having been tolerated 
there theſe hve or ſix hundred years : but how 
Mr. COLLIER came to affirm that the Emperor 


was a Mahometan, unleſs he imagined fo becauſe 


ſome of the Tartars, who are dependent on Turkey 
are ſuch, I cannot conceive : no author having 
ſuggeſted any ſuch thing that I can meet with, of 


the eaſtern Tartars. 


This country abounds with idol temples which 
ſtand without the city gates, or in ſolitary places, 
where travellers are accommodated by the religious 


Temples 
without 
their cities, 
and in fſoli- 


tary places. 
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| CHAP. with lodging and proviſions : by every temple ge- 


VIII. 


in which they 


They have 
great faith 
in their 


aſtrologers, 


dertake a journey, or any buſineſs of moment, 
without firſt conſulting, when will be the moſt 


ds a tower built in memory of ſome 


nerally 


faint or hero. Theſe places are filled with images 


and lamps that burn night and day. | 

Their temples are built with timber, and are 
one long ſquare room, roofed with ſhining tiles, 
and floored generally with large ſtone. In the pro- 
vince of Peking, NIEUHOFF tells us, there is a 
temple one hundred and fixty five foot in height, 
in which is an image an hundred and fix foot and 
half high, in form of a virgin : to 8 temple 
belong a great number of prieſts, who offer wine, 
rice, and other proviſion to the deities of the place, 


and conſult them when any come to enquire after 
their good fortune: near theſe temples are frequent- 


ly cloyſters of religious devotees, who pretend to 
have forſaken the world and all its riches and ho- 
nours, and undergo ſuch voluntary penances as 
they think will be moſt acceptable to their gods; 
far out- do the mortifications of any 
Chriſtian ſect. 15 


, 


The Chineſe are great obſervers of times, and 
have as much faith in their aſtrologers and fortune 
gods: they govern all their affairs 


tellers as in their 
by the direction of thoſe people, and will not un- 


lucky day or hour to begin it. "Theſe fortune- 
tellers alſo pretend to calculate nativities, and by 


knowing the day of a man's birth will tell him all 


his future fortune in the world : nor does it ſhock 
their credit how often ſoever the people are de- 
ceived ; for, like their brethren on this ſide the 
globe, they ſtill follow the deceiver, and will not 


be perſuaded they are impoſed on. This is not fo 


much to be wondered at where ſuperſtition and 
groſs ignorance ſtill prevails ; but to ſee how uni- 
verſally our people fall into theſe notions, who have 
been . the folly and abſurdity of them, is 
very aſtoniſhing. Nor is it the crowd only, but 


ſome of our greateſt men ſeem to have been tainted 


with this ſuperſtition, as the Lords Shaftsbury, 


A notion 
that a cer - 
tain liquor 
will make 
them im- 
Mortal. 


nion of the 


Briſtol, Monmouth, &c. if we believe Dr. Bo R- 
NET and ſome other writers, theſe gentlemen had 
as great faith in conjurers and cunning men, as any 
young girl that goes to the devil to know her 
ſweet-heart, nor does the reverend doctor himſelf 
ſeem to disbelieve, that his hero King William's 
ſucceſs was foretold by ſome of the infernal crew; 
but to return from this digreſſion. : 

The great men in China, and even ſome of 


their Emperors, it is ſaid, have given in to that 


opinion, that it is poſſible for men to obtain im- 
mortality without dying: and from this kingdom 
probably, the famous AsG1L imported the notion 
into Britain. Upon this ſubject innumerable books 
are written, nor can the daily inſtances of morta- 
lity, even among thoſe who have the greateſt opi- 


Var. I. 


THE EMPIRE OF CHINA. 


change, and preſerve them from all corruption C 


and decay, convince them of their folly. 


Asi and the Chineſe, he preſcribes a ſtrong faith 
as the only means to ſecure immortality, while 
the Chineſe prepare a draught to give them this 
angelick conſtitution. Now as Mr. As iII's 
ſcheme can never be diſproved, becauſe his diſciples 


33 F 
VIII. 
There is this difference indeed between Mr. 


may reply that the patient wanted faith when he 
expires; ſo the Chineſe aſſures us, when any of 


their friends depart this life, that there was ſome- 

thing wanting in the compoſition, which every 

ſucceeding projector hopes he has diſcovered, 
NIiEUHOFF gives us a relation of one of their 


Emperors, who was confident he had purchaſed 
the immortal draught; and was cured of the 


whimſy by one of his favourites in this manner: 
The Emperor having a cup of this water of life 
before him, and declaiming upon the virtues and 
excellency of it, while he turned his back, the 
favourite had the aſſurance to drink off part of it; 
whereupon the Emperor in a rage threatned him 
with immediate death: to which the wiſe miniſter 
calmly replied, do you ſuppoſe you can deprive me 
of life now I have drank of the immortal cup; if 
ou can what have you loſt? If you cannot, Iam 


ecome equally immortal with you. And this 


ſhort way of reaſoning, it ſeems, reduced that 
Prince to his ſenſes, when all other arguments ap- 
peared to be thrown away upon him. ; 

The Chriftian religion, the Jeſuits inform us, 
has gained ground mightily in China by the favour 
of the late Emperor, inſomuch that they 
two hundred churches and chapels there, very well 
filled with converts; but theſe I perceive are of 
the poorer ſort, they make but flow progreſs a- 
mong the grandees ; the better ſort of people are 
not only offended at the doctrine of the Trinity 


and Incarnation, but the magiſtrates and rich mer- 


chants are ſo univerſally given up to cheating and 
extortion, by which they acquire their tes, 


that they will not hear of making reſtitution. The 


parting with their women is another great objec- 
tion to Chriſtianity, and to preach to the women 


to live with one man, when their husbands have an 


abſolute power over them, and can ſell and transfer 
them from one to another as often as they pleaſe, 
ſeems to very little purpoſe: however, the miſſio- 
naries aſſure us they 
thouſand within theſe few years, beſides the chil- 
dren who are expoſed by their parents in the ſtreets, 
to whom they adminiſter baptiſm before they ex- 
pire. What ſort of Chriſtians they make will 

the Pope's decree againſt them; but I 


appear 70 
ſhall firſt ſhew what the Jeſuits ſay for themſelves. 


for permitting the worſhip of Cox rucius, of 
their deceaſed anceſtors, &c. contained in a letter 
to the Pope, and a declaration of the Emperor of 


* ” 


preſcription which is to effect this Ty e of theſe things, which letter _ g 


have converted above fifty 


The pro- I 


greſs of the 


Chriſtian tre- 
have now ligioa, 
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CHAP. 


THE PRESENT STATE OF 
| © kind to all the miſſionaries. We ſhall alſo ſend C HAP, 


Maſi holy Father, 


vous Holineſs is not ignorant how the Je. 
The Jeſuits 6 


defence as & 
to ſuffering 
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for preaching of the Goſpel in the empire of Chi- 
na, where all the gates were ſhut againit fo- 
reigners ; and how that after an hundred years 
ſpent in pains and trouble, they at length ob- 
tained permiſſion by the Emperor's edict pub- 
lickly to preach the law of God through the ex- 
tent of that vaſt empire. 


for the glory of God, the more are we pierced 
with grief and ſorrow that we are in danger of 
ſeeing utterly loſt, what has ſo many years been 


eſtabliſhing. | 


© For it is evident, that if the Chineſe Chriſtians 
are forbid the uſe of the ceremonies which are 


deceaſed parents, the Chriſtian religion runs the 
hazard upon the firſt accuſation of being baniſhed 
out of the empire of China, W hatever goodneſs 
the Emperor ſhews us, we cannot expect that 


he ſhould expoſe himſelf for our ſakes to thoſe 


inconveniencies, and all thoſe troubles which 


tions upon the cuſtoms of the empire, more eſ- 
pecially being himſelf a foreigner, and only 
maintained in his poſſeſſion by the Tartars. 

< Conſidering therefore that theſe ceremonies 
may be looked upon difterently by thoſe that exa- 
mine them, and that according to the ſenſe and 


meaning wherein they are taken by ſome, we 


are accuſed of openly tolerating idolatry, becauſe 


we permit what our predeceſſors thought it be- 
came them to tolerate as ceremonies meerly po- 


litical, after they had pared off what ſome idola- 
ters had intermixed of ſuperſtitious ; ſeeing alſo 
that every body .quoted in favour of his own 
opinion ſeveral texts taken out of the Chineſe 


books, we deemed it our beſt way to conſult the 


Emperor, as being well verſed in the Chineſe 


language, chief of the ſect of the learned, the 


only judge of the ſenſe of the laws, ceremonies, 
and cuſtoms, as legiſlator of the empire. 


The more this work, 
which has coſt us ſo much care and fatigue, is 


practiſed in reference to CONFUCIvUs and their 


would infallibly happen upon the leaſt innova- 


c 


c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
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© To which purpoſe, by the favour of two Man- 


darins, we preſented to his Imperial Majeity our 
explanation of the Chineſe ceremonies, which 
we ſent to your Holineſs ; which after the Em- 
peror had read he found to be very juſt, and de- 
Clared that it contained the true ſentiments of the 
empire, and his own, which he confirmed by a 
decree which is hereunto annexed, 

We take the liberty, moſt holy Father, to 
preſent to you this decree, and proſtrate at your 
Holineſs's feet implore you graciouſly to receive 
it, It is a clear declaration upon the matter in 
queſtion, and the authentick ems of a great 
Prince, who has been all along affectionately 


terly ranverſed. 
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ſame ſubject of the greateſt lords of the court and 
ſuits have laboured to obtain free entrance 


the empire; in hopes your Holineſs will give more 
credit to theſe teſtimonies than to theirs who 


to your Holineſs ſeveral other teſtimonies upon the VIII. 


YN 


are of an opinion contrary to ours: perſons with- 


out credit, without capacity, and who have aſ- 


ſerted ſeveral things upon bare conjectures. And 


your Holineſs may ſee by this decree of the Em- 
peror, that what they have ſaid touching the 
ſentiments of this great Prince, are no way con- 
formable to truth. | 


© So that if cuſtoms ſo antient and ſo authorized 


in the empire, the preſervation of which the 


Chineſe look upon as one of the moſt important 


bleſſings of the government, and as one of the 


principal ſupports of the monarchy, ſhould be 
overturned, we may preſume to tell your Holi- 
neſs, that the courſe of the Goſpel would be in 
great danger of being ſtopped, and that the 
church of China would in as little time be ut- 
We could wiſh it were in our 
power to aboliſh all the cuſtoms and ceremonies 


of the Gentiles, where there is the leaſt appear- 


ance of evil or ſuperſtition : but being afraid of 
ſhutting the gates againſt the Goſpel, and ex- 


cluding out of heaven a great number of ſouls 


by an over-rigorous ſeverity, we rather chuſe to 


imitate the conduct of the holy fathers in the 
primitive ages of the church, and to tolerate 


ſuch ceremonies as are purely political and civil. 


And now as we have taken the liberty to re- 
preſent theſe things to your Holineſs, we beſeech 
you to be fully convinced of our filial obedience 


and ſubmiſſion to him on whom we look as the 


viſible head and common father of the univerſal 


church, &c. 
| Your Horiness's moſt humble 
and moſt obedient ſervants and 
ſons in JESUS CHRIST, 
Signed, 


PHILIP GRIMAL DI, 
Rector of the college, and ſubſti- 
tute of the Vice-provincial. 


ANTHONY THOMAS, 


Superior of the oriental houſes. 


The explanation of the Chineſe ceremonies, mentioned 


c 
Cc 


c 


< 


in the Jeſuits letter, and preſented to the Emperor 


 Camni, Nov. 3o. 1700, 

W HEN the Chineſe honour ConFvucivs, 

they do it to ſhew their reſpect to him, 

by reaſon of the doctrine which he has left a- 

mong them. Having embraced this 3 on 
from 


The wor- 
ſhip of Cox · 
FUC1US ex- 
plained. 


The 
deer. 
gain! 
worl 
Con 
Us, 


The Pope's , 


THE EMPIRE OP CHINA. 
CHAP. © from him, how can they better pay thoſe ho- 


© nours that are due to him, than by falling up- 
| © on their knees, and touching the ground with 
c their heads? this is the true reaſon of theſe ho- 
© nours, becauſe the whole empire of China looks 
© upon and reveres CONFUCIUs as their maſter. 

© As for what concerns the libations and other 
'© ceremonies paid to their deceaſed parents, they 
< practiſe them as a mark of their love and reſpect 
© to them, and out of that acknowledgment which 
© is due to them as being the heads of their race 


© and family; nor did they propoſe any other end 


© in ſettling thoſe ceremonies, than to ſhew the 


© full extent of their affection for their kindred and 


© relations. : 

As for the little pictures which they ſet up in 
© honour of their anceſtors and kindred, we ſay 
© that the Chineſe do it, not that they believe the 


© ſoul of the dead reſides there, or that they come 


© there to demand any kindneſs, but they ſet meat 


and preſents before the ſaid little pictures, to the 


© end, that by ſhewing their love and reſpect to 
© them as if they were alive and preſent, they 
© may make appear their conſtant and continual 
< ſorrow for the loſs of the heads of their families. 

As for the ſacrifices which the antient Kings 
© and Emperors were wont to offer to heaven, they 
are ſuch as the Chineſe philoſophers call Kiao 
Che, the ſacrifices which are made to heaven 
© and earth, by which they ſay that Cham Ti, 
© or the ſovereign Lord, is honoured. And for 
© this reaſon it is that the little pictures before 
which they offer thoſe ſacrifices, bear this inſcrip- 


© tion, to the Cham Ti; that is to ſay, to the 


© ſovereign Lord. | | 
© From whence it is evident that they do not 
© offer ſacrifices to the viſible and material heaven, 
© but only to the Lord and Creator of heaven and 
earth: and becauſe that out of fear and reſpect 
© for him they dare not call him by his proper 
name, they invoke him under the appellations of 
© the ſupreme heaven, the bountiful heaven, the 
© univerſal heaven. 


The Emperor of China's approbation of it. 


: 1 > HAT which is contained in this writing is 
very right, and very conformable to the 
grand doctrine: to pay our devoirs to heaven, 
© to our lords, to our parents, to our maſters 
© and our anceſtors is a law common over all the 
© world. The things that are contained in this 
* writing are very true, and there is nothing to 
© amend, | 


The Pope's decree publiſhed by Cardinal de Tournon, 


the Pope's vicar in China, 


HARLEs de Tournon, by the grace of God, 
and of the holy apoſtolical ſee, patriarch of 
s © Antiochia, domeſtick prelate and aſſiſtant of the 


c 


© papal chair, by divine providence, a member of CH AP. 1 
* the holy inquiſition at Rome, commiſſary and VIII. 
© apoſtolical legate a latere in the Eaſt Indies, the 


* empire of China, and the kingdoms of the neigh- 
© bouring iſlands, &c, wiſhes eternal welfare ta 
* his venerable brothers the ordinary biſhops, the 
© apoſtolical ſtadtholders in the empire of China, 
* Whereas we have received certain information 
* that our fellow labourers in the Goſpel are fre- 
* quently ſummoned by the Emperor of China to 
* give an account of matters relating to our holy 
* worſhip, and ſince we have on all occaſions ex- 
© horted them to ſeparate the pure corn of God's 
* word from the pernicious tares of hereſy and in- 
fidelity; we think it our duty to admoniſh you 
to lay aſide the animoſities and wranglings which 
© are crept in among you, to the great ſcandal of 
© the infidels as well as of ſuch who have been con- 
© yerted to our holy faith, We command there- 
* fore all the miſſionaries in this country, and 
© even thoſe of the ſociety of Jeſus, to obſerve 
© puncuually the following directions. TS 
I. That in your writings and ſermons, you 
© diſapprove and condemn only ſuch doctrines, 
© laws and cuſtoms of the Chineſe as are inconſiſ- 
© tent with our Chriſtian faith. . 
II. If it be demanded of you to give an account 
Jof what doctrines of the Chineſe are contrary to 
© the divine law, you muſt boldly declare, that 
© the offerings made by the Chineſe to heaven, 
© the moon, and other planets ; to ſpirits, and 
© inventers of arts, &c. are only due to God the 
© creator of all things, as well of infidels as true 
© believers. | | . 
III. If in particular you are asked about the 
© offerings made unto Conruci1vs, or their an- 
© ceſtors, you are frankly to deteſt and condemn 
* ſuch a worſhip ; as alſo the adoration of the pic- 
© tures of deceaſed men: and in caſe you are 
the reaſon of your ſentiments, your anſwer muſt 
© be, that ſuch worſhip is inconſiſtent with the ſer- 
vice of the true and living God, and with the decla- 


ration of the Pope, who is the infallible rule of the 


* Chriſtians in all matters that concern religion. 

IV. And laſtly, if you are queſtioned how 
© you came to know this, you are to anſwer, that 
© youare aſſured of it by the patriarch of Antiochia, 
© whom you are obliged to obey, We therefore 
* enjoin all the biſhops, miſſionaries, prieſts, and 
even Jeſuits, to pay an exagt obedience to our 
orders about theſe matters on pain of incurring 
* the ban called Lata Sententia, 


Signed 
CHARLES. 
5 As : _ and underneath 
LE BRET ON, 


Apoſtolical ſubdelegate of Fokien. 
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THE PRESENT STATE OF 


Contains an account of their marriages, women, 
wives, children, ſlaves, and the names they 
go by. | 


] F mutual conſent conſtitutes a marriage, there 
is no ſuch thing in China: the parties never ſee 
each other till the bargain is concluded by the pa- 
rents ; and that is uſually when they are perfect 
children ; nor is the woman's conſent ever de- 
manded afterwards. The girls may well be reck- 
oned part of their fathers treaſure, ſince the pooreſt 


man muſt purchaſe his wife, and no fortune is gi- 


ven with her. However, next to being barren, 
the greateſt ſcandal it ſeems is to bring females into 
the world; and if a woman happens to have three 
or four girls together without a boy, ſhe will ex- 
paſe, or ſtrangle them with her own hands. And 
whenever the parents happen to be poor or unfor- 
tunate, they look upon it, we are told, to be an 
act of piety to deprive them of a miſerable being, 
which they are not likely to ſupport with comfort. 
This is the reaſon ſo many children are daily ex- 
poſed in the ſtreets and highways, whoſe parents 
poſſibly have ſo much tenderneſs remaining, that, 


notwithſtanding a prevailing cuſtom, they cannot 
ſee them die, much leſs butcher them with their 


own hands, Theſe are the children our miſſioners 
glory ſo frequently in adminiſtring baptiſm to; 
and thus, though they are not able to relieve them 
in this world, they procure for them a glorious re- 
verſion in the next. e 

As wives only are obtained by purchaſe, men in 
mean circumſtances are forced to content them- 
ſelves with one a- piece; and in this reſpect the 
poor women in China have much the advantage 
of the quality. What would a Lady give to ex- 
change her condition with a cottager, and have a 
whole man to herſelf | for men of fortune do not, 
it ſeems, content themſelves with one or two, or 
even two and twenty, but will have an hundred in 


it, where the wretched creatures are perpetually 
confined, and ſcarce allowed to breathe the freſh 
air, They muſt neither ſee another man, or be 
ſeen by any, after they have entered their tyrant's 
doors; while the poor women range about at li- 
berty, with their feet of a natural fize, without 
being made cripples and priſoners from their cra- 
dles, as their betters have the honour to be, 


One of them (I ſuppoſe the firſt that is con- 


tracted for) our miſſioners will have to be the law- 
ful wife; though it is acknowledged that ſhe who 
bears the*-firſt child has the preference of the reſt, 
even in the F mperor's court ; and that till a wo- 
man has had a child ſhe is not ſuffered to fit down 


As the Jeſuits have been very complaiſant tothe C HAP. 


Chineſe in many inſtances, yet it ſeems they ri- 
gorouſly exact their putting away all their wives 
and concubines but one, as a neceſſary qualificati- 
on to their being initiated in the Chriſtian religion; 
which is ſuch a difficulty as cannot be eaſily ſur- 
mounted ; for in the firſt place, not only the laws 
and cuſtoms of the country are expreſly againſt the 
turning off a wife but for ſome miſdemeanour, 


and the relations of the woman would demand 


juſtice upon ſuch an occaſion ; but it would alſo be 
very hard to ſeparate the children from their ſeve- 


ral mothers, which muſt be done in this caſe, or | 


the father muſt part with the children too, and 


commit the education of them to ſtrangers. And 


it ſeems a little ſtrange, that ſince the caſe was 


the ſame in other parts of the heathen world at the 


firſt planting Chriſtianity, there is nothing to be 
found in the Goſpel that required the primitive 


Chriſtians to part with their wives and children 


they then had, though it recommended and en- 


joined a conjunction of one man and one woman 


for the future, as moſt agreeable to the primitive 
inſtitution of matrimony, 
confuſions that theſe ſeparations muſt make in nu- 
merous families was ſurely as good a reaſon for in- 


dulging them in this article, as any the Jeſuits have 
produced for complying with the Chineſe in the 


adoration of CoNnFUC1vus and their anceſtors : but 
the latter poſſibly had ſuch a reſemblance to their 
own doctrine of worſhiping ſaints and angels, that 
it was paſſed over with the lefs reluctance. , 

As for the women, it is not conceivable what 
effect this doctrine can have upon them; one who 
had no other objection to Chriſtianity, very well 
replied to a certain father on this occaſion, Sir, 


out of his doors he hath a right to reclaim me 
and take me again, and inflict on me the puniſh- 
ment of a ſlave: and if I could avoid his purſuit, 
Whither ſhould I fly? My kindred who fold me, 
durſt not harbour me; and I ſhall infallibly fall 
into the hands of ſome other perſon who will en- 
gage me in the ſtate I ſeek to avoid. I muſt 
therefore remain in the houſe where I am; and 


c 
0 
c 
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0 
Cc 
0 
c 
C 
Cc 
* laws and example of the whole empire? It is to 
© no purpoſe to lay before him the holineſs of Chri- 
* ſtianity, which I deſire to embrace; neither my 


. 


ſiſtance I can make, are able to hinder him.“ So 
that here the miſſionaries propoſe impoſſibilities, 
which ſurely the divine goodneſs never does; nor 


The diſtractions and 


I belong to a Mandarin who bought me; if Igo 


how ſhall I be able to reſiſt a brutiſh fellow, who : 
conſults only his luſt, and will be juſtified by the . 
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tears or entreaties, or even the moſt obſtinate re- 


can it enter into the heart of any man to believe, 
that our Saviour himſelf would have refuſed to 


receive ſuch a proſelyte, who in all other inſtances 


at table with her husband's mother and the reſt of was ſincere, 
the family, but muſt wait upon them. 


But 


THE EMPIRE OF CHINA. 


CHAP. But as all the great men in the empire will cer- 
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Marriage in 


great 
eſteem. 


tainly remain averſe to Chriſtianity, if nothing 
leſs than parting with their women will fatisfy the 
Jeſuits; on the other hand the women will infalli- 


bly promote Chriſtianity with all their might, that 


every one may have her man to herſelf, and be a 
little more upon the level with our ſex. Were the 
intereſt of the Ladies as good in that part of the 
world as it is here, the Jeſuits would need no ſu- 
pernatural aſſiſtance to carry their point: Tis ve- 
ry unfortunate for the Jeſuits that they have ſcarce 
any opportunity of approaching the fair ſex ; what- 
ever purity or ſelf-denial they may preach or prac- 
tiſe, the Chineſe underſtand human nature too 
well to ſuffer the moſt mortified amongſt them to 
converſe intimately with their wives: nay, theſe 
ſurly husbands will not truſt their women even 
in a church with the men. And the converſion 
of the Chineſe Ladies is ſtill the more difficult, be- 
cauſe they underſtand only the language of their 
particular province ; ſo that if the Jeſuits were ad- 
mitted into their company, they could not be un- 
derſtood, having learnt only the court or manda- 
rin dialet: and where all theſe difficulties have 
been maſtered, the fathers tell us ſtill there is no 
dependence on the women's converſion, they are 
ſo much under the dominion of their husbands, and 
in ſuch dread of their reſentment. . 
Moſt men marry by that time they are twenty ; 
an old batchelor is looked upon with the greateſt 
contempt; beſides, the Chineſe look upon it to 
be a very unfortunate thing to have no children 
to mourn at their graves. There is therefore 
ſcarce a ſingle man to be found amongſt them ; 
and the women being exceeding fruitful, it is no 
wonder the country is ſo populous, eſpecially ſince 
few of them travel into diſtant countries, and 
there is very ſeldom either war or peſtilence to take 
them off. There is one difficulty remains to be 
ſpoke to, and that is, ſince every man marries, 


and the rich have ten or a dozen wives a- piece, 


where can there be found women enough for them, 


if the numbers of males and females that are born 


are pretty near equal, as tis generally held they 
are? To which it may be anſwered, that the 


poor, who make up the bulk of a nation, have but 


one wife a piece; and in the next place, as the 
men live ſingle till twenty, and the women are 
marriageable at twelve, all the females between 
twelve and twenty are ſupernumeraries, and may 
ſerve to fill the ſeraglios of the great. They 
make it a rule never to marry one of the ſame 
name; but degrees of kindred are not much con- 
ſidered, eſpecially on the mother's ſide. 
Here, as in other parts of the world, there is 
great feaſting and rejoicing when the man takes 
home his bride; and there is uſually a ſplendid 
cavalcade from the wife's father to the bride- 
groom's houſe, with muſick, drums, trumpets, 


ſtecdom that the husband himſelf does; 


ſtreamers, colours flying, &c. but the bride, it CHAP. 


ſeems, ſees little of it, being ſhut up in a cloſe 
chair, ſhe is never to be prophaned by the eyes of 
the multitude, or even the looks of her neareſt 
male relations, „%% te 
The marriage is ſaid to be irrevocable when 
the bride, or rather her parents, have accepted the 
gold and filver bodkins, and other preſents the 
bridegroom ſends her ſuitable to her quality, and 


IX, 


ſhe cannot marry elſewhere if her ſpouſe ſhould 


go out of the kingdom afterwards, but muſt ex- 
pect him all her life-time. Upon every marriage 
ſome prieſt or pretended conjurer is conſulted, not 
only to know whether the match is like to prove 
happy or unfortunate, but when is the lucky day 
and hour for conſummation : and they never fail 


to obſerve his directions. | „ 
When the bride is brought home, the bride- No divorce | 


but for no- 
torious miſ- 


her, and unlocks the door of the ſedan himſelf. behaviour. 


groom ſtands at his gate richly dreſſed to receive 


This being the firſt interview, both the one and 
the other are often confounded at their diſappoint- 
ment, finding themſelves deceived in the repreſen- 
tations made by their agents. There is no redreſs 
however for the woman, ſhe muſt ſubmit let her 
averſion be never ſo great, if the man will accept 
of her; but ſome husbands, if the woman is not 
ſo agrecable as they expect, LE CoMPTE obſerves, 
will return the bride that moment to her parents, 
and contentedly loſe the purchaſe money, rather 
than be troubled with one they apprehend may 


prove a domeſtick plague: but the ſame author aſ- 


ſures us, that if the husband once receives his wife 


he may not divorce her unleſs for adultery, or 


ſome other notorious offence. In theſe caſes in- 
deed he may ſell her and buy another. The con- 
cubines are ſervants to the wife, he tells us, though 
their children enjoy an equal ſhare of their hus- 
band's effects. When LE ComPTE obſerved to 
them the jealouſy and uneaſineſs that a plurality 
of women muſt needs occaſion, they reply'd, that 


there was nothing but had ſome inconvenience at - 


tending it; and they did not know but a man 
might have more vexation with one than with 
many; where there were ſeveral, ſome of them 
might probably be in humour when the other were 
out of temper; whereas if a man was confined to 


one, there was no relief if ſhe proved ſullen o 
noiſy. 8 


Notwithſtanding moſt women are kept up wit 
that ſtrictneſs that they are not ſuffered to converſe 
with their neareſt relations, or to appear in any 
publick places, as in Europe; yet there are ſome 
husbands that will give their wives full liberty to 
entertain their gallants, and there are women who 
get it inſerted as a condition in their marriage-arti- 
cles to have this liberty allowed them; whereupon 
their lovers reſort to their apartments with the ſame 
but the 


I% Chineſe 
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ICH AP. Chineſe in general ſo abhor the practice, that the 
children of ſuch women are diſabled to hold any 


WV place or preferment in the ſtate. 


The common people are ſaid to have fo ſtrong a 
propenſity to matrimony, that when they are not 
able to purchaſe a woman, they will offer them- 
ſelves for ſlaves, upon condition they may have a 
ſhe-ſlave of the family for a wife; which inclines 
me to think that the Chineſe uſe their ſlaves with 
more humanity than ſome other eaſtern nations. I 
have already mentioned the barbarous cuſtom of 
expoſing and murdering their children, if they are 
females; or if they apprehend they ſhall not be 
in a condition to maintain them, they have ano- 
ther, not much leſs cruel, and that is, the geld- 
ing their children to make them capable of pre- 


| ferment in the ſeraglio. They are called Gelub- 
den, and no other are permitted to come near the 
women's apartment, or attend in the innermoſt 


courts of the palace. | 

Perſons of quality generally give their daughters 
two or three ſhe-ſlaves when they marry, who at- 
tend her to the bridegroom's houſe. | 

So ſacred is the women's apartment, that even 
the husband's father, *tis ſaid, is never permitted 
to enter it. And if the father would puniſh his ſon 


for any offence, as he may do even after marriage, 


if the ſon gets into his wives lodgings. he is ſafe as 
in a ſanctuary. _ e 
The women employ themſelves in painting, 
needle-work, and other works proper for the ſex; 
but never meddle with trade, or buying or ſelling; 
and have birds, dogs, and other animals to divert 


them in their retirement. The ſons of the con- 
cubines, as well as thoſe that are called wives, e- 


qually ſhare their father's fortune amongſt them, 
if he makes no diſpoſition of it; but the daugh- 


ters have no need of fortunes, being always pur- 


chaſed by their husbands. 


If they are not married 
in the father's life time, the brothers are obliged 
to provide for them. | 
The Jeſuits mightily cry up the piety and de- 
votion of their female converts in China: inſomuch 
that if that kingdom in general ſhould embrace 
Chriſtianity, they tell us, moſt of the women 
would certainly be faved. 

Every man has three names; firſt the ſirname, 
which is common to the family. 2. A proper 
name. And, 3. A name that he receives upon 
entering upon any new buſineſs or employment; 
which is called, the Great Name, or Name of Dig- 
nity: and if a perſon embraces a new ſect or opi- 


nion, the Doctor who introduces him beſtows a 


new name upon him; and the Miſſionaries have 
always a particular name given them beſides their 


Chriſtian and ſir- name. | 


As for daughters, they retain their father's fir- 
name only; and are diſtinguiſhed according to 


the order of their birth ; as firſt, ſecond, third, 
+ 


hundred crowns. 


entertainment, or to be concerned in any buſineſs, 


&c, and do not change their names upon their 
marriage. | wage 


CHAP x. 
Treats of their funeral rites, mourning, tombs, Qc. 


P EOPLE of condition cauſe their tombs to be 
built and their coffins provided in their life 
time, and there are few families of any note, but 
have their particular burying places, whither they 
are brought if they die at never fo great a diſtance 
from home. 5 5 
The common people have a burying place with- 
out the city, where they are buried promiſcuouſly. 


city; nor is a dead corps ever ſuffered to be 
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vided in 
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time. 


No perſons are ever buried within the walls of the 


brought into a town if a perſon dies in the coun- 
try. Their coffins are made of the moſt laſting 
wood, very large, and fix or eight inches thick; 
but much in the ſhape of ours. They are var- 


niſhed, carved and 


When a perſon of diſtinction dies, his ſon, or 


gilded, and often coſt ſeveral 


Funeral. 


neareſt relation, acquaints his friends with it; they 


waſh and perfume the corps, and then dreſs it in 
the beſt cloaths the deceaſed wore; and having 
placed it in a chair, the wives firſt, then his chil- 
dren, and afterwards the reſt of his relations and 
friends proſtrate themſelves before it, and paſſionate- 


ly bewail their loſs. The third day the corps is 


put into a coffin and covered with a piece of ſilk, 
and being placed in a large room hung with white 
linen, and an altar erected in the middle of it, 
with the picture or image of the deceaſed placed 


upon it, the relations are again introduced, who 


bring with them wax lights and incenſe, which 
they burn upon the altar, and again proſtrate them- 
ſelves before it. In the mean time the ſons of the 
deceaſed ſtand cloathed in white coarſe linen, girt 


the coffin, in a very mournful poſture ; and on the 


about them with an ordinary cord, on one fide of 


other ſide behind a curtain fits the mother with the 
daughters, lamenting themſelves in ſuch ſtrains as 


cuſtom requires; the Prieſts in the mean time ſing 


mournful ſongs, and for ſeveral days tables are ſet, 
and a variety of diſhes ſerved up, which the prieſts - 


ſhare amongſt them at night : over the gate hangs 
a large ſcroul of paper, wherein is written the name 
and quality of the deceaſed, with an account of his 
virtues and great actions. 'The coffin being very 
thick, and well pitched and varniſhed over, a ſon 
will ſometimes keep his father ſeveral months, and 
ſometimes years, before he buries him. I he ſons 
ſleep on mats about the coffin for an hundred days, 
and eat no fleſh, or drink ſtrong drink, or come 
near their wives, tis ſaid; but this the law does 
not prohibit, though it forbids them to be at any 


for 


CHAP. 
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for three years; inſomuch that if a man is poſſeſſed 
of the higheſt poſt in the government, he is oblig'd 
to leave it three years upon the death of his father, 
and retire to his own houſe, where it is indecent 
to indulge himſelf in any pleaſure, or even to be 
ſeen to laugh, 

Upon the day appointed for the funeral the 
friends are again aſſembled to follow the corps to 


the grave; when ſeveral images of men, women, 


elephants, lyons, and other beaſts, made of painted 
paper, are prepared to be burnt at the grave: there 


are alſo carried torches and great copper incenſe- 
pots to offer incenſe to the deceaſed; ſeveral pageants 


are alſo born before the corps, as triumphal chari- 
ots, caſtles, &c. with tables of rich perfumes and 


meats; after which follow the prieſts with drums, 


wind-muſick, and gingling bells; then the coffin 
is carried upon a bier by twenty or thirty men 
under an arched canopy, followed by the ſons on 
foot, leaning on crutches as ſcarce able to ſupport 
themſelves; after theſe come the women in cloſe 
Chairs covered with white filk or linen, and tho 


they cannot be ſeen, deafen the company with 


their perpetual howling; and oftentimes women 


are hired to howl on this occaſion. 


Mountains and ſolitary places far from towns 


are generally choſen by the great men to build their 
| ſepulchres in; and ſome of them are ſaid to be lit- 


Tombs, 


tle inferior to palaces. If the ſepulchre is erected 
in a plain, they raiſe a vaſt heap of earth over it, 
which they carry almoſt to the height of a moun- 
tain, 5 | | 

The tomb is a large arched vault, as big as an 
ordinary houſe, and covered with plaiſter of Paris ; 
ſo that no wet can penetrate it. There is uſually 


one great gate at the entrance, with a leſs on the 
right and left. The deceaſed being interred, ac- 


cording to the cuſtom of the country, an altar is 
erected, on which lights are placed: the friends 
and relations at certain ſeaſons proſtrate themſelves 
before it with their faces to the ground, pouring 


out wine, offering meats, and burning incenſe, 


Epitaphs. 


Impious to 
leave the 
tombs of 
their an- 
ceſtors and 
travel, 


with the pictures of men and animals on gilt pa- 


per, which they apprehend are converted into the 


things they repreſent, and that they will be of 
ſervice to he deceaſed in the other ſtate. 


The virtues and great actions of the deceaſed, 


whether real or imaginary, are engraved on mar- 
ble, or other ſtones, and placed in the vault before 
the altar, Tn, 

1 he Chineſe abhor foreigners, who leave the 
tombs of their anceſtors, and travel into remote 
parts of the world, to ſatisſy their curioſity or ava- 
rice: But one of them reproaching a Miſſionary 
with this impiety, as tis termed, the father an- 
ſwered; © He came thither in the ſervice of the 
© God of heaven and earth, to acquaint mankind 
© with his holy laws; a thing of far, greater im- 
© portance than attending the aſhes of their dead 
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© parents, whoſe ſouls were now removed into a 


© better ſtate. And he could not ſee why the Eu- 
© ropeans ſhould be eſteemed more impious or un- 
* dutiful than the Tartars, their Governors, who 
© had alſo forſaken the graves of their anceſtors, to 
* relieve the Chineſe in their diſtreſs.” And this 
diſcourſe happening before ſome of the Tartar 
Mandarins, the father was highly applauded. 

To proceed, every Chineſe keeps in his houſe a 
table whereon is written the names of his father, 
grandfather, and great grandfather, before which 
they frequently burn incenſe and proftrate them- 


ſelves; and when the father of a family dies, the 


great grandfather is taken away, and the deceaſed 
added to make up the number. This cuſtom of 
proſtrating themſelves and burning incenſe to their 
anceſtors, it ſeems, the Jeſuits are not able to break 
their converts of, and therefore connive at it ; 
which has occaſioned ſevere reflections upon them, 
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their an 


as tolerating idolatry ; and the practice it ſeems has 


been condemned by the Pope, as was obſerved in 
the chapter of religion. 

Great men alſo, whoſe circumſtances will allow 
it, erect temples, we are told, to the memory of 
their anceſtors; where a yearly facrifice is offer- 


ed. The Emperor ſacrifices to ſeven of his an- 


ceſtors, the tributary Kings to five, and a Man- 


darin to three. 


T he time of mourning for a father is three years; 
the firſt year both men and women wear a kind of 
coarſe white ſackcloth, patched and torn, girt 
about them with a cord, and a coarſe linen night- 
cap; their grief, we muſt ſuppoſe, being ſo great 
as to make them perfectly negligent of their dreſs. 
The ſecond year their cloaths are ſomething bet- 
ter linen, and their caps of the uſual fort, but a 
different colour, and the cord is left off, The 
third year they may wear ſilk, but it muſt be white; 
and though it be ſaid that during this time they 
follow no employment, this muſt ſurely be re- 
{trained to men of eſtates; it is not poſſible to be 
practiſed ſtrictly by ordinary tradeſmen or huſ- 
bandmen. | PHD „„ 

NIEUHOFF tells us of a Mandarin who was 
impatient to return to his poſt before the time 


of his mourning was expired, and imagining the 


time he was travelling to court, from whence he 
was a thouſand miles diſtant, would have been 
looked upon as part of the three years, he ſet for- 
wards before the time was expired: but this was 
looked upon as ſuch a breach of their laws, that he 
was ordered back again to ſpend as much more 
time in mourning as his journey had taken up. 


But it ſeems the ſoldiers and military Mandarins 


are not obliged to perform this three years 
ing upon the death of a father. 
The wife alſo mourns three years 


ry again, But the husband doth not mourn 
above 


for the death : | 
gf a husband, and it is reckoned ſcandalous for her 
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above one year for a wife; and as long for a bro- 


ther. | 


Although the Emperor beſtows no hereditary 
honours on his ſubjects while they live, he fre- 
quently confers titles and honours on ſuch as have 
deſerved well, when they die. And it may not be 
amiſs here to give a relation of thoſe he conferred 
on father VERBIEsST, who ſerved him in quality 
of a Mandarin ; for at this funeral there ſeems to 
be an odd mixture of Romiſh and Pagan ſuper- 
ſtition, net 

On the death of father VERBIEST, who had 


_ inſtructed the late Emperor in the mathematicks, 


A a aA AQ a R a aA A A A AQ Aa 


his Majeſty wrote his encomium himſelf, wherein 


the Emperor recited, © That this father having 
left Europe to come into his dominions, and ſpent 


the beſt part of his life in his ſervice, he declared, 


mathematicians, his prediction had never failed, 


vens; and that he was ever faithful and un- 
wearied in his labours, till he had finiſhed his 
courſe. That he had ordered his own phyſician 


ed with inexpreſſible grief. That towards the 
charges of his funeral he had ordered two hundred 


was his pleaſure that this declaration ſhould teſtify 
the ſincere affection he entertained for that father. 
With this inſtrument he ſent two principal Man- 
darins to attend the corps of the deceaſed, which 
was laid in ſtate after the Chineſe manner. 'T heſe 
Lords kneel'd before the coffin, and bowed their 
faces ſeveral times to the ground, weeping and 


c 


lamenting as for the loſs of a father. Then they 


read the Emperor's declaration aloud, which was 
afterwards hung up near the corps. The great 
Lords of the court alſo, in imitation of the Em- 
peror, wrote panegyricks on the father on pieces 
of ſattin, which were hung up round the room; 


and others ſent in preſents towards the charges of 
the funeral. 


The corps was buried on the 11th of March, 
1688. The Emperor in the morning ſent his 
father-in-law to repreſent his perſon ; with him 
came alſo one of the chief Mandarins, a gentle- 
man of the bed-chamber, and five officers of the 
houſhold ; who all proſtrated themſelves ſeveral 
times before the corps, and wept bitterly: for no 
women it ſeems have a greater command of their 
tears than the Chineſe courtiers. | 

Soon after the proceſſion begun; and firſt was 
carried a trophy thirty foot high, varniſhed over 
with red, wherein was written the name and titles 
of the father in large golden charaQters ; afterwards 
there was carried a great red croſs, with flags and 
ſtreamers, by two files of Chriſtians, cloathed in 
White, holding a lighted taper in one hand, and a 


that during all the time he had preſided over the 


but exactly agreed with the motions of the hea- 


to attend him; and when he underſtood a dead 
ſleep had ſeized the father, his heart was wound- 


golden crowns, and ſeveral pieces of ilk : and it 


fers ve 
ners and cuſtoms. It is a fruitful country, abounds Core. 


handkerchief in the other to receive their tears; CHAP, 


X. 
Mary in a frame, ſupported alſo by ſome Chineſe G5 IWw 


at ſome diſtance followed the picture of the Virgin 


converts; and after that the image of St. Michael. 
The encomium of the Emperor's compoſing, 
written on a large piece of yellow ſattin was car- 
ried next, ſurrounded by a crowd of Chriſtians. 
After theſe came the coffin varniſhed and gilt 
after the manner of the country, and carried on a 
bier by ſixty bearers; it was attended by the Miſ- 
ſionaries, the Lords the Emperor had deputed 


from the court, and a multitude of other Man- 


darins, who cloſed the proceſſion. 

When they come to the tomb, the Miſſioners 
read the uſual prayers in their ſurplices, and hav- 
ing ſprinkled the corps with holy water, and per- 
fumed it with incenſe, it was let down int: « 


vault ſurrounded with walls, and of the bigneſs 


of an ordinary room. Having prayed near it ſc 
time, the Miffionaries remained upon their kn 

to hear what the Emperor's father, who reg 
ſented his perſon, had to ſay to them; at length + 
declared to the company, That father VLC 
Emperor and the ſtate; and that his Majeſty, to 
© expreſs his ſenſe of theſe things, had deputed 
© him, with the other Lords, to make this publick 


* acknowledgment ; that all the world might know | 


© the affection he had for him in his life, and how 
© much he bewailed his death.” 


nours the fathers made their acknowledgment: - . 


very handſome ſpeech. 8 
The court of rites finding how acceptable it 


would be to the Emperor to confer ſome further 
honour on the deceaſed, preferred a petition to his 
Majeſty for that purpoſe; which being readily 
granted, they ordered ſeven hundred golden crowns 
to be laid out in adorning his tomb, and that the 
Emporor's encomium ſhould be engraven on a 
marble ſtone, and ſome Mandarins deputed again 
to proſtrate themſelves and weep before the corps: 


and after all, conferred on him a higher title than 
he had born in his life-time. | 


CHAP. XI. 


Treats of Corea and th: iſlands ſubjeft to China; 
and contains the ſubſtance of Mr, Lockyer”s obſer- 
vations on the Chineſe trade and cuſtoms, 


15 HE kingdom of Corea, whether we reckon CH A Pp. 
XI. 


it a province of China, or tributary to it, dif- 
little from the reſt of China as to man- 


in wheat, rice, and other grain; and has mines of 
gold and ſilver, and pearl is found in their ſeas: 
however, they trade with no other country but 
China and Japan, from whence they are not many 


leagues diſtant. The later maps make it an iſland, 


£ but 


© BIEST had been very ſerviceable both to the 
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men that has failed thither; and it were to be 


their own people. 
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but whether it does not join to Niuche, a pro- 
vince of Tartary on the north, is not yet ſettled 
by our geographers. | 

The principal iſlands ſubje& to China are, firſt, 
Formoſa, a large iſland, which lies in the latitude 
of 22 north, about four or five hundred miles in 
circumference, and diſtant from the province of 
Fokien about twenty leagues. This iſland ſeem- 
ing to be neglected by the Chineſe till the Tartar 
conqueſt, the Spaniards from Manilla ſettled them- 
ſelves there; and after them the Dutch, who de- 
fended their poſſeſſion a conſiderable time againſt 
the attacks of the Chineſe ; but were at length over- 
powered, and compelled to leave the country. The 
antlcut government of this iſland, the Dutch would 


per ſuade us, had ſome reſemblance of their own 


gate that every town was a little commonwealth, 


inder Aent of the reſt, and no monarch in the 


iſland. But whatever the antient government was, 
ince 9K have been ſubdued by China, they have 
£2ACt to the ſame laws. | | 
iq ountains, it is ſaid, are full of brimſtone ; 
»1zKes the iſland ſubject to earthquakes. The 


+ 'vineh Tre plow and ſow and manure the ground, 


and the lmen ſpend their time chiefly in hunting. 
Their hoàſes are built with cane, and but one 
ſtory high. They are Pagans like the Chineſe, 
but they have female prieſts, who ſacrifice beaſts, 
and fruits, and pretend to oracles, and are fre- 
quently cbnſulted. The Dutch tell us many of 
them «at» converted to Chriſtianity while they 
were mind ets of the iſland ; but I do not find there 
are any Lhriſtians in the iſland at this day. 

There is another iſland called Aynan, or Hainan, 
about the latitude of 18 or 19 north, which lies 
to the ſouth of China, and is about three-hundred 
miles in circumference. It is a plentiful country, 
and has mines of gold and filver, and a pearl- 
fiſhery. LE ComyrTE mentions a lake in this 
iſland which will petrify fiſh; and ſays, he ſaw 
ſome crabs that were petrified there. 

Macao is a little iſland near the coaſt of Quam- 
tum, only famous for the great trade carried on 
there by the Portugueze, for about one hundred 
and fifty years paſt. They had once the ſovereign- 
ty of it, but are now ſubject to the Chineſe, and 
pay cuſtoms and other duties to the Emperor; but 
are ſuftered however to have the government of 


Before I take leave of China, I ſhall give the 


reader the ſubſtance of Mr. Lock yER's obſerva- 


tions on that country in his voyage to Canton. 
He ſeems to be one of the moſt intelligent Engliſh- 


wiſhed he had ſeen more of the e for though 
the Jeſuits are very capable of furniſhing us with 


elegant deſcriptions, and philoſophical remarks; yet 
Where things have any relation to religion, they 5 
are not entirely to be relied on; and trade not be- diſcernable 23 when the nut, or center of the 


hs 


ing their province, little is to be expected from C HAP. 


them very accurate on that head, The accounts 
we receive from our merchants in theſe particulars 


are much to be preferred to any thing the miſſio- 
naries have given us. | | 


. 


The port of Canton, Mr. Lockyer tells us, 
is in the greateſt reputation with the Engliſh mer- 
chants of any port in China. 

Amoy was formerly more uſed, but the extor- 
tions of the Mandarins there are grown to that 
height, that the merchants can reap little profit by 
trading thither. 
European merchants have to frequent Canton is, 
that whole fleets may be freighted in a ſhort time 
there, and are not in danger of being delayed till 
the monſoon ſets in, and prevents their return till 
another ſeaſon. But even at Canton I find our 
merchants are intolerably impoſed on, if the 
not ſettle preliminaries with the Hoppo's or Com- 
miſſioners of the cuſtoms, before the ſhip fails 
up the river: and therefore our author adviſes the 
ſhip to remain at anchor at the Portugueze iſland 


of Macao, till the ſhip's meaſurage, and the licence 


to trade freely, are adjuſted, When the ſhip is 
come up the river, our author adviſes the taking 


a houſe cloſe to the water- ſide, for the concealment 
of bullion, it being of dangerous conſequence to 
let the Chineſe know the full value of the mer- 
chant's treaſure; and this they would diſcover if 
it was carried far on ſhore, whereas they can con- 


ceal it under the planks of their boats, and deliver 
it into their houſes by the water-ſide without ob- 
ſervation, 7 
Preſents muſt be made, it ſeems, to the cuſtom- 
houſe-officers, or they will be very troubleſome : 
but our author adviſes to feed them from time to 


time with ſmall preſents; for if they are never 
ſo large they will forget if their memories be not 
frequently refreſhed. An even temper and a ſmooth 
tongue, he obſerves alſo are qualifications abſolute- 


ly neceſſary for a ſuper-cargo: that is, in ſhort, the 
Chineſe muſt be dealt with in the ſame crafty man- 
ner they deal with others. | | 

Lead, it ſeems, is almoſt the only commodity 
wherein our merchants get more than their prime 
coſts; their gains ariſe from the goods imported 
from China, and not by what are carried thither. 


There is no truſting the Chineſe, he tells us ; if Chineſe 


the merchant does not view his goods thoroughly, 


and ſee there are no defects in them, and be Very rrufted. 


careful of their weights and meaſures, tis odds but 
he is cheated, In weighing it muſt be nicely ob- 
ſerved that the beam is not longer on one fide than 
the other ; ſome have two holes or notches at the 
ends of the beam, and by hanging the ſcales in the 


one or the other, will increaſe or diminiſh the 
weight, In others the ends of the beams may be 
pulled out or ſhoved in; but that which is the leaſt 
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beam whereon the ſcale hangs is made to ſlide; 
and it is ſo difficult to diſcover all their tricks, 
that Mr. LockyER adviſes the weighing every 
thing in Engliſh ſcales after them. Thoſe that 
have truſted to their package have been no leſs de- 
ceived in this than their weights ; they have found 
cheſts, boxes and caniſters ſo exactly imitated, and 
marked, that they have not doubted their being 


their own ; when others with damaged goods, or 


ſomething of little value has been packed up in 
the room of them. e 
Goods imported from China are, firſt, tea; 


green only is drank in India, Perſia, and the 


Other goods 
im ported 
from China. 


Gold. 


The fineneſs 
of it. 


eaſtern nations; bohea, it ſeems, is not valued 
by them; this is a long brown leaf, and the wa- 
ter it is infuſed in high coloured. If it be good 
it has a fine ſmell, is all of a colour, criſp and dry; 
ſmall black leaves and dirt are ſigns of a very bad 
ſort: the beſt opens ſooneſt in hot water. Singlo, 
or green tea, is to be choſen alſo by its fine ſmell 
and its light colour ; if any of the leaves appear 
browniſh or dark colour'd, it is not good. Impe- 
rial, or bing tea, is ſtill lighter than green tea, of 
a pleaſant ſmell, but not fo ſtrong as finglo. If 


it once loſes its criſpneſs it is good for little; which 


it will do, though it be never ſo good when bought, 
if care be not taken in the packing. 

| Beſides tea, our merchants alſo bring from Chi- 
na, quickſilver, vermilion, china-root, rhubarb, 
raw and wrought ſilks, copper in bars like {ticks 
of ſealing- wax, camphire, ſugarcandy, fans, pic- 
tures, lackered ware, porcelane or china-ware, 
ſoy, borax, lapis lazuli, galingal and tutanaque, 


which is a ſort of coarſe tin, and ſeveral other 


kinds of merchandizes are purchaſed there as cheap 
as in the countries that produce them. 
Although the exportation of gold be prohibited, 
the magiſtrates themſelves underhand ſell it to our 
merchants. 


bought at touch for touch (the moſt governing 


price) amounts to 111 oz. 8 dwt. 5 gr. currant 


Silver, 


ſilver at 5s. 6 d. per oz. is 30 J. 12s. 8 d. for 
which you have 12 0z. 2 dwt. 4 gr. worth about 


41. an ounce in London, is 481. 8 s. 8d. and 


makes upwards of 58 per cent. proſit. 
Silver in any form paſſes currant by weight in- 
ſtead of money, reckoning from a tale decimally 
to the ſmalleſt part imaginable, viz. 10 mace make a 
tale of troy; 1 0z. 4 dwt. 5 gr. 10 candareens 
a mace of 2dwt. 10 gr. and 10 caſh a candareen, 
which are likewiſe the baſis or foundation of their 
greater weights for merchandize ; 16 tale are 1 cat- 


ty for coral, musk, amber, borneo camphire, and. 


other fine goods; 100 cattys are a pecul of troy- 
weight, 1611. 5 oz. 5 dwt. 20 gr. is neareſt 132 l. 
11 Oz. averdupoize, which is their biggeſt weight 
for groſs goods. In payments made with tank- 
ards, diſhes, bowls and baſons, plates, ſpoons and 
filver porringers, they will cut a piece out of the 


Ten tale weight of gold touch 92, 
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ſides of what they think is not ſo fine as you 
would have them take it for, and try it immedi- 


touch, reduce it into the currant filver by multi- 


plying the quality by the touch, and dividing the 


produce by 94. viz, 500 tale touch 56, is tale510 


6 ms. 3 can. 8 ca, pillar dollars are often reckoned 


at 96 „ which is 1< 


per cent. better than Mexico 
or long dollars, : 


Goods uſually exported from Europe to China 


are bullion, cloth, cloth-raſh, perpetuano's, and 


camblets of ſcarlet, black, blue, fad and violet 
colours, which are of late ſo lightly ſet by, that to 
bear the duties and bring the prime coſt is as much 


as can reaſonably be hoped for. Lead turns to the 


belt account, beſides which, he ſays, he knows of 


nothing that is worth while to concern the ſhip's 
A private trader may carry coral in 


ſtock in. 


branches, clear amber beads, flint-ware thin and 
according to their muſters for ſamſhue cups and 
bottles; ordinary horſe-piſtols with gilt barrels, 


ſword-blades of about 148. per dozen; ſpectacles 


ſet in horn of about 8s. 6d. per dozen; clocks 
and watches of a good appearance, but of ſmall 


price; and any new toy that has not been carried 


thither before, which if he can get aſhoar without 
paying the duties, he may 
than with all filver, otherwiſe the charge and 
trouble will be more than the profits. 
The deſcription Mr. Lock ER gives us of 
the city of Canton, and the manners of the 
people in that part of the kingdom, 
follows : 
The ftreets of Canton, he ſays, are very ſtrait, 
but narrow, and paved with broad ſtones. The 
ſhops of thoſe who deal in filks are very neat, 
and make a fine ſhow, and ſtand moſt of them 
together in one of the beſt parts of the town; 
tradeſmen of the ſame profeſſion herd together in 
particular ſtreets, as in London. Their windows 
in ſummer are of cane or rattan, but in winter 


they have oyſter-ſhells cut diamond faſhion, and 


ſet in wooden frames, which afford' but a dull 
light: their fires in their publick rooms are of char- 
coal in winter, which is kept in a ſort of a ſhal- 
low iron pot in the middle of the room, and in 
their chambers they have pans of charcoal, which 
is ready to ſuffocate thoſe that are not uſed to it. 


'T heir pots for boiling are fixed like coppers in 


brickwork about the height of our ſtoves. The 
walls of their houſes, inſtead of hangings or white- 
waſhing, are covered with thin white paper. 

There is a market held in almoſt every ſtreet, 
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Canton de- 
ſcribed. | 


where fleſh, fiſh, poultry, garden-ſtuff, and all 


proviſions are ſold cheap. 


The fiſhmongers keep 


their fiſh alive in ciſterns, and among other kinds 


have the largeſt carp-that are to be found any 
where, but they have a muddy taſte. The Chi- 


neſe make no ſcruple of eating any fort of meat, 


and 
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THE EMPIRE OF CHINA. 
PRCHAP. and like it as well if it died in a ditch, as if it were 


killed by a butcher. Their frogs, which are their 
greateſt dainties, and bear twice the price of any 
other meat, are black and loathſome to an Eu- 


ropean to look upon, but they taſte very well; 


rats do not eat amiſs, and ſnake broth was in re- 
putation there long before it was in London. 

At Canton, our author tells vs, he could diſcern 
no difference between the Tartars and Chineſe, 


either in their ſtature, features, or habit; only 


he fancied the Chineſe appeared more dejected on 
their being forced to ſubmit to the Tartar yoke ; 
but poſſibly this muſt be mere fancy, for the 
Chineſe as well as the Tartars are admitted to 
commands and places of truſt, and they have now 
intermarried with one another for near a hundred 
years, and been ſubje& to the ſame laws, cuſtoms 
and faſhions; and it may be difficult to find a 
Tartar of the whole blood in thoſe ſouthern pro- 


vinces. | 


The common people, he tells us, eat four times 


a day, and are ſuch gluttons, that if they are in 


the middle of their buſineſs they will leave it and 
run to their victuals at the uſual hours. Rice is 
their principal diet, which they cram into their 
mouths ſo greedily with their chop-ſticks, that 
they would be choaked if they did not often waſh 


it down with a cup of ſamſhue that ſtands by 


them. | | 
Tobacco is in great eſteem amongſt them, but 
though they take it often, it is in very ſmall 


quantities, in braſs pipes, the bowl no bigger than 


a thimble, and the tobacco is ſo dried that the 


pipe is out in half a ſcore whiffs: they hang theſe 


pipes at their girdles, and uſe them ſeveral months 
without cleaning. 

In the ftreets there are abundance of blind beg- 
gars, which ſome think proceeds from the poor 


people's eating ſo much rice; but he obſerves it has 


not any ſuch effect on thoſe of India; but as I 


remember, the common people of India, one part 


of the year, are many of them troubled with ſore 
eyes, and it was ſaid to be occaſioned there too 
by their living upon rice: but I am inclined to 
think the hot winds which blow at certain ſeaſons 
are more likely to produce this effect than their 
rice diet. | 

In winter time, it ſeems, people make uſe of a 
live quail, which they carry on their hands inſtead 
of a muff, to keep their hands warm. 

Every thing almoſt is fold by weight in China, 


as eggs, fruit, fowls and even liquids; and it is 


ſaid, they will cram their poultry with ſtones and 
gravel to encreaſe their weight. In ſhort, if they 
excel the Europeans in any thing, it is in the my- 
ſtery of cheating and impoſing on thoſe they deal 
with. A young gentleman who had made this 
voyage relates, that having bought a parcel of hogs 
of them for the ſhip's company, they all died ; and 


he did not doubt but they were killed by ſome- 
thing their owners had given them before they 
came on board; for he obſerved the very men 
they bought them of taking the dead hogs up in- 
to their boats when they were thrown over-board ; 
and no doubt would make as good a market of 


them a ſecond time as if they had been killed by 


the butcher: for Mr. Locke xR tells us, they 
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3 


never ſcruple exchanging a live hog for a dead 


one, if the dead beaſt be but a little larger than 
the live one. 1 


CH A ©. Alt; 
Containing a further account of the Tartars who inhabit 
this empire. | 


F HE manners and cuſtoms of the Tartars who CHAP; 


inhabit the northern part of this empire, have 
many of them been deſcribed already; I have here 
collected ſuch further particulars in relation to that 
people, as I apprehend may deſerve credit, omitting 
ſuch paſſages as ſeem calculated rather for our 
amuſement than information. | 
That part of Tartary which is ſubject to this 
empire, extends from the frontiers of Muſcovy to 
the Eaſtern ocean : and from the latitude of 4.2 to 


XII. 


— 


A further 
account of 
the Tartars 
who poſſeſs 
the northern 
part of the 
empire. 


55 N. This country was antiently divided into 


ſeveral little kingdoms and principalities, moſt of 


theſe Princes ſtill retain the title of King, but are 
really no more than vaſlals to the Emperor of 
China. | 

The weſtern Tartars live in tents, and remove 
from place to place for conveniency of paſture, their 


| herds of cattle, and what they get in hunting, be- 


ing their principal ſubſiſtence. The eaſtern Tar- 
tars live in towns, but they are neither ſo numerous 
or ſo regular and beautiful as the towns of China; 
many of them lie in ruins, and are perfectly de- 
ſerted for warmer ſeats and a more fruitful coun- 
try: for, as has been obſerved already, upon the 
conqueſt of China their Emperor invited all the 
little Tartar clans to join him, and tranſplant their 
families to Peking, in order to eſtabliſh himſelf and 
ſecure his conqueſts ; and from that day to this, 
all men of any ſpirit, who are not deſtitute of am- 
bition, have reſorted to the court of China, where 
they have almoſt a certainty of meeting with pre- 
ferment, and conſequently their native country is 
abandoned and left in a more wretched condition 
than before their unfortunate union with China. 
'They had the honour indeed of being conquerors, 
and ſetting a Prince of their nation upon the 
throne ; but are notwithſtanding become a pro- 
vince to the kingdom they conqtiered : they are 
governed by a military force, and garriſons placed 
in all their ſtrong towns; the manners and cuſtoms 
of the Chineſe alſo prevail more and more among 
the Tartars every day, However, the 7 
| 2 | that 
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CHAP. that remain in their own country, and do not at- 


XII. 


tend the court, muſt be allowed to differ from the 


O Chineſe in many reſpects: They are neither fo 


effeminate or luxurious as their more ſouthern 
neighbours, nor do they apply themſelves to traf- 
fick near ſo much; hunting, horſemanſhip, and 
other manly exerciſes take up great part of their 
time. They would be aſhamed to be ſeen in 
chairs or litters, like the ſoft Chineſe, but eſteem 
it much more glorious to be found at the head of 
a troop of horſe. Like other northern countries, 
they alſo allow their women all innocent liberties, 
and both ſexes converſe together with freedom ; 


and poſſibly it will be found a very juſt obſervation, 
that the braveſt people have been ever the leaſt 


troubled with a ſpirit of jealouſy, and kept their 
women under the leaſt reftraint. To inſtance on- 
ly in the Romans, whoſe valour and complaiſance 
for the fair ſex were equally remarkable. 

To proceed, Tartary is full of barren deſerts 
and uncultivated fields; wheat and other grain 
they have ſome indeed ; but fleſh is what they 
moſt admire, and eſpecially what is taken in hunt- 
ing. The Emperors of the Tartar race are fo 
fond of this ſport ſtill, that they go every year in- 
to Tartary to hunt. This country abounds in 
good horſes, and furniſhes the Emperor. with 


many thouſands of them every year: They en- CHAP 

courage the breed not only for ſervice, but for XII. 

food, being great lovers of that ſort of fleſh, as * 

they are alſo of mares milk, The famous plant 

ginſeng, already deſcribed, grows chiefly in this 

country; a body of ten thouſand Tartars are em- 

ployed every year in the gathering it for the Em- 

peror, and are allowed to ſell great quantities of it 

after the Emperor is ſupplied. This country alſo 

abounds in rich furs. 95 | > 
Arts and ſciences the Tartars are not famous 

for; nor do we hear much of their laws: the 

will of the Prince ſeems to be the only meaſure . 

of their obedience: nor have they any books or = 

hiſtories among thern which give any light into 1 

their original. As to their religion, which is doõẽwun- 

right Paganiſm, it has been treated of already; N 

they ſeem no otherwiſe to differ from the Chi- 

neſe than in the names of their idols, except that 

their great LAMA is a living man, upon whoſe 


death they find another as like him as they can to 


ſet up in his room, and give him the title of The 
Eternal Father. As to their funerals, the Tartar 


nations burn their dead, and do not bury them as 


the Chineſe do; and the beloved wife formerly ³ « 
burnt herſelf with her husband's corps; but the 

late Emperors have aboliſhed that practice. | [--1 
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I CHAP F HIS kingdom is compoſed of ſeveral 
3 iſlands which lie about a hundred leagues 
YI to the eaſtward of the empire of China, 
| Situation, and extend from the zoth to 38th de- 
| gree of north latitude, and ſome ſay to the for- 
tieth, and are about 130 degrees to the eaſtward 
of London. T he largeſt of theſe iſlands, and from 
whence the kingdom receives its name, is Japan, 
ſometimes called Niphon, which is about 600 
miles in length, and between 100 and 150 in 
breadth, and contains fifty five provinces, the chief 
towns whereof are Meaco, Saccai and Jedo. 

Sacock, or Bongo, is the next largeſt iſland be- 
longing to this empire, and lies to the ſouth weſt 
of Niphon, containing about 160 leagues in cir- 
cumference; the capital city whereof is Bongo. 
On the- weft ſide of this iſland lies the city of Nan- 
gaſaque, to which the little iſland of Kiſma (where 
the Dutch have their factory) is joined by a 
bridge; but the Dutch are ſeldom allowed to pals 
over it. 

The next iſland in magnitude is Tonſa, or 
Tokoeſy, which lies to the ſouthward of Niphon, 
at a very ſmall diſtance, and contains about 120 
leagues in compaſs; the capital City whereof i Is 
Nava. 

There are a multitude of other iſlands which lie 
intermixed with theſe, and are ſubject to the King 


ö Iſland of 
Niphon. 


| Bongo, 


Tonſa.. 


of Japan; but are not particularly deſcribed by 
travellers. 


Tempera- 


ture of the 
All, 


From the ſituation of theſe iſlands it may be ex- 
pected the air ſhould be moderately warm ; but 
to the north of the mountains which run through 
the midſt of Japan, their winters are very ſevere, 
and they have great * of ſnow. The air 


cannot ſuppoſe they ſhould retain theſe, and volun- 


CHAP. I. 


Treats of the ſituation and extent of this kingdom z and of their _ 88 buildings, and furniture. 


is reckoned healthful, and neither ns. gout or CHAP, 
ſtone have ever been heard of amongſt them: but I. 
the ſmall-pox and fluxes are very frequent, Gama? 

It is generally held that theſe iſlands were peo- From 
pled from China; but from their burning their whence 
dead, fitting on the ground, and -ſhaving their 8 
heads, the laſt of which the Chineſe never did 
till lately, and then by compulſion, it is much 
more probable that this people are deſcended from 
the eaſtern Tartars, from whoſe country they are 
not farther diſtant than they are from China, thoſe 
Tartars having ever uſed theſe cuſtoms. Y 

It is ſaid indeed, that the Japoneſe were ba- if 
niſhed China above 600 years ago for their rebel- it 
lion, and that thereupon they changed all their 
cuſtoms to expreſs their abhorrence of the nation. 
which expelled them: but this appears to be a miſ- 
take; for the Japoneſe have ſeveral cuſtoms a- 
mong them which are uſed in China, as mourning 
in white, eating with chop-ſticks, &c. and we 


tarily part with their hair, in which it is agreed. | 
the Chineſe ever placed their greateſt pride; nor _ 
is it eaſy to imagine that a people-who had always 1 
been uſed to fit in chairs, ſhould condemn them 
ſelves to ſit croſs-legged upon the ground only out 
of pique to the Prince who baniſh'd them. 

The moſt conſiderable cities in this kingdom 
are, firſt, Meaco, anciently the ſeat of the em- 
pire, when the family of the Dairii were upon the 
throne, and here the Dairo, or high prieſt, ſtill 
reſides, and maintains the port of a Prince, though 
he be diveſted of all temporal power. This city 
lies in the latitude of 36, about the middle of the 


City ot ö | 
Meauco. 218 
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- ſouth coaſt. of the iſland of Niphon, upon. a river 


which 
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Saccai. 


Jedo. 


Palace. 
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canals between the walls: 


100,000 houſes, and is ſaid to be twenty miles and 
upwards in compals. 

2. Saccai, a very large and populous city, ſitu- 
ate alſo on the ſouth part of the iſland of Niphon, 
on the bay of Meaco ; its walls are waſhed by the 
ſea on one fide, and on the other it is defended by 
a wall and ditch. | 5 

3. Jedo, which lies about 300 miles to the eaſt- 
ward of Saccai, on an arm of the fea. This city 
is at preſent the ſeat of the empire : the palace, 
which is a large ſquare of five miles in compaſs, 
ſtands in the middle of the city, and is ſurrounded 
by three walls, there being courts, gardens and 
within the innermoſt 
wall are the royal apartments and the ſeraglio. 

The furniture, gildings and carvings of theſe 
are much enlarged on by travellers, every thing, 


it is ſaid, appears grand and magnificent, and this 


may reaſonably be conjeEtured from the palaces 
that ſtand in the outward courts : but it is ſome 
queſtion whether ever any European has been-ad- 


mitted to view the ſeraglio. 


Within the ſecond wall are the palaces of the Prin- 
ces of the blood and privy counſellors, and within 
the outward wall the palaces of the petty kings, who 
are obliged to reſide at court half the year. Theſe 
buildings are ſaid to be roofed with gold, and if 


there be that vaſt plenty of gold in this iſland as 


travellers relate, the thing is not impoſſible ; tho 
I am inclined to believe the roofs conſiſt of ſuch 
. ſhining tiles as the Emperor of China's pa- 
aces are covered with, and which look like gold 


plates when the ſun ſhines on them. 


Without the palace ſtand the houſes of the in- 


ferior nobility, which are alſo as magnificent as 


poſſible, every one endeavouring to excel; for by 
the ſumptuouſneſs of their buildings they recom- 


mend themſelves to their Prince's favour; directly 
contrary to the humour of the Chineſe, who look 


upon a houſe built with more grandeur than uſual, 
to be an inſult on the government. 


The Japoneſe build with wood, and generally 


upon one floor; but their apartments are very 


comniodious: the partitions of their rooms are 


made to fold up like a skreen, ſo that they can 
lay ſeveral rooms into one, as they have occaſion. 
'T he houſes of the nobility are wainſcoted with ce- 
dar, the floors paved and covered with fine mats. 
their ceilings are painted and gilded, and the doors 
finely varniſhed. The tradeſmen and inferior peo- 
ple content themſelves with thatched roofs and 


clay walls, though they have a little apartment 


built of ſtone or earth where they ſecure their moſt 
valuable goods from fire, 


wooden ſhutters. 
They uſe neither tables, beds, or chairs; but 
ſit on matts when they eat, and lie on them when 


3 


They have no glaſs, or 
any thing like it in their windows, but only 
A of any tame beaſt; but chiefly 


THE PRESENT STATE OF JAFAN:. 


CHAP. which divides it into two parts : it contains about 


they ſleep. Their rooms are uſually hung with 
pictures or painted paper, the reſt of their furni- 
ture conſiſts in cabinets, skreens, china-ware, and 
fine ſwords, which they hang up in their rooms. 


A ftrict watch is kept every night, lanthorns 


hung out, and every ward or diviſion in their cities 
ſhut up; that in caſe of fire, it is ſaid, they are 
not ſuffered to break in upon one another. 


CHAP; It. 


Treats of the genius and temper of this pecple, their 
habits, diet, diverſions, fe/tivals, forms of ſalu- 
tation, trade, manufaftures and huſbandry. 


'T: HE Japoneſe are ſaid to be of a quick appre- 


henſion, good underſtanding, modeſt, pa- 
tient and courteous; and ſo juſt in their dealings, 
that if a perſon makes a miſtake they will not 
take the advantage of it. On the other hand, we 
are told by the ſame authors, that they are cruel, 


ambitious and uncharitable; and have ſo little 


compaſſion for the poor, the ſick or the lame, that 
they will let them lie and periſh before they will 
relieve them; that they are intolerably proud, and 


ſo paſſionate, that they will kill themſelves if they 


cannot have their revenge. However inconſiſtent 
this character may ſeem to be, there are few books 


of travels where the reader will not be ſhocked 


with contradictions of this nature ; and perhaps 


if we obſerve a medium here, as in other doubt- 


ful caſes where the writers are not competent 


judges, or give characters of a people from ſome 
few inſtances they have obſerved, we ſhall come 


nearer the truth, than by adhering ſtrictly to ei- 
ther. Theſe people probably are neither ſo exceed- 
ing courteous or patient as ſome relate, or ſo bar- 


barous and paſſionate as others would have us be- 


lieve ; and Japan being a country not only the 


moſt diſtant from us, but the moſt inacceſſible to 


Europeans of any other upon the face of the 


earth; it may be ſome time before we are rightly 


informed of the temper and genius of this people. 
I proceed therefore to ſuch articles as we ſeem to 
have a greater certainty of, | 

And firſt, of their habits: they wear ſeveral 
veſts one upon another, with a looſe gown over 
all, not much unlike the Chineſe ; they have 
drawers alſo which come down very low upon 
their legs, and flippers without heels, like the 
Chineſe; but wear no caps, tho' their heads are 
ſhaved : they have fans and umbrellas to defend 


them from the weather: they wear a crice or ſhort 


dagger in their girdle or ſaſh, 
ſword on the right fide. _ : 
They eat little beef or mutton, or of the fleſh 


and a heavy broad 


take in hunting: ſome ſects look upon themſelves 


to be prohibited by their religion to kill or eat any 


thing 


that which they 
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THE PRESENT STATE OF JAPAN. 


thing that has life, and will not ſo much as eat 
milk, butter or cheeſe ; their common food is 
rice, pulſe and herbs, as it is in moſt eaſtern 
nations. NE e 

There is a ſect alſo which refrain from drinking 
any ſtrong drink; but the generality of the people 
drink a liquor made of wheat, not unlike the Chi- 
neſe hockſhue, and draw a ſpirit from rice like 
their ſamſhue; but the uſual liquor is tea. They 
eat with two little round ſticks, like the Chineſe, 
and uſe neither linen, knives, forks or ſpoons. 

T hey delight much in maſquerades and plays, 
at which the King and court are often preſent : the 


ſubject of their plays is ſome part of the hiſtory of 
their own country, and their miniſters of ſtate and 
great men are frequently the principal actors. The 


court alſo encourage ſhooting matches, and other 
manly diverſions, at which the King and the quality 


are often preſent. 


There is a great feſtival celebrated every year, 
when they viſit the tombs of their anceſtors : at 


| theſe ſolemnities every houſe is illuminated, and 


they march out of their towns at midnight in a 
ſolemn proceflion to the graves of their dead friends, 
where they eat, and drink, and make merry for 
ſeveral nights ſucceſſively : at the concluſion of the 


| feaſt they march round the town with flags, 


Muſic k. 


Mation, 


= {acri- 
their 
to ho- 
r their 
rs, 


ſtreamers, and banners, beating upon braſs pans 
before the temples of their idols, and at the doors 


of their great men, | 


T heir inſtrumental muſick is not at all harmo- 
nious, but ſome of their voices are pretty tuneable. 
At the end of every play or maſquerade there 1s al- 
ways a noble entertainment provided at the 
charge of the company : theſe people, it 1s ob- 
ſerved, ſpend great part of their night in eating 
and drinking, which others ſpend in ſleep ; and 
becauſe their manners and cuſtoms are acknow- 
ledged to be different from the reſt of the world 


in many inſtances, ſome people carry it ſo far as to 


affirm they reſemble us in nothing; and particu- 


larly, that inſtead of bowing to ſhew their reſpect 
to their betters, they ſtand up as ſtiffly as they can: 


but I find by the beſt writers that they bow their 
bodies as we do, and never approach their magi- 
ſtrates but upon their knees. As for putting off 
their ſhoes or ſlippers inſtead of hats, the people of 
the other eaſtern nations always put off their ſhoes 
when they enter their temples, or the houſes of 
thoſe for whom they have any reſpect; which ap- 
pears to be a cuſtom almoſt as ancient as the world, 
and therefore need not be thought ſtrange in the 
Japoneſe. And as for their not putting off their 
hats, this need not occaſion any wonder, ſince 
they wear none. 

When a great man makes an entertainment, it 
is uſual at the end of the feaſt to call his ſervants 


together, it is ſaid, and demand which of them 


will Kill themſelves before the gueſts for his fake ; 
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rip up their bowels, That this is alſo common II. 
upon the death of their maſters, or upon the lay- Wy 
ing the foundation of a palace, or any magnifi ent 
building. | 

They keep their roads in very good repair, and Roads. 
ſhew the diſtances of places by placing trees at 
every three miles end. But there are no inns or 
publick houſes for the entertainment of travellers : 
and what is a very great nuſance in them is, the 


_ carcaſſes of their malefactors, whom they generally 


crucify with their heads downwards, and place 
them upon the roads in terrorem. | 
As to their trade, they have none at preſent but Trade. 
with Jeſſo, the Chineſe and the Dutch. The 
Portugueſe Chriſtians about the year 1622, being 
accuſed of forming a conſpiracy againſt the crown 
and government, the Chriſtians were all cut in 
pieces, and a decree made againſt having any com- 
merce with them, or any nation that profeſſed 
Chriſta ity, The Dutch, to convince the Japo- How the 
neſe that they were not Chriſtians, did not refuſe en e. 
to trample upon the croſs of our Saviour; and the themfelves 
Japoneſe are ſo well ſatisfied of their infidelity, and depr'v' 
that they are permitted to have a factory there to rns 
this day; which all other nations, who abhor it. 
their impious hypocriſy, are excluded from : but 
the Japoneſe are ſo jealous even of the Dutch, that 
when any of their ſhips arrive, a magiſtrate goes 
on board and takes an account of the number of 
their men, and carries their fails, ammunition, 
guns and rudder afhore, till they are ready to fail. 
Nor have the Dutch factory, which ſtands on the 
point of a rock, and is ſeparated from the city by 
a river and a wall, any communication with it for 
eight or nine months in the year. | 
THEveNor gives the following deſcription of 
the iſland of Diſnia in the Dutch poſſeſſion: 
This iſland (he ſays) is not more than two miles Ie of 
in circumference ; and no Dutchman can ftir out . 
of it, or come into the town of Nanguaſaque (to Dutch under 
which it is joined with a bridge) without hazard- 
ing his being cut to pieces by the guards, who are 
appointed to watch their motions: nor are the 
Dutch ſo much as ſuffered to have a lighted candle 
in their houſes in the night-time. If the centinels 
perceive the leaſt noiſe, they blow a horn, and the 
governor immediately ſends a party to learn the 
reaſon of it, which does not return till the occa- 
ſion is diſcovered, and then the authors are ſe- 
verely threatned, if not puniſhed. * In this ſlaviſn 
condition the Dutch remain eight months in the 
year. | S — 
At the ſeaſon the Dutch fleet is expected, the Caution 


a at re- 
raint there, 


Governor of Nanguaſaque places centinels on the uſed on tne 


hills, to give notice of the approach of any ſhips. 22 


When they appear, a boat is ſent off to every ſhip tkipp.ng, 

with a waiter, or officer, and as ſoon as the ft.ips 

come to an anchor, an expreſs is immediately diſ- 
patched 


CHAP. patched to court, before whoſe return the Dutch 


may not diſpoſe of any thing. 

n the mean time a particular of every ſhip's 
cargo is taken, with the name, age, ſtature and 
office of every man on board, which 1s tranſlated 
and printed in the Japoneſe language. When the 
_ expreſs is returned, the ſhip's crew are permitted 

to come on ſhore, and are all muſtered before a 
Japoneſe commiſſary, and every perſon is called 
over aloud, and made to give account of his age, 
quality and office, to ſee if it agrees with the par- 
ticular given in by the Dutch; after this exami- 
nation they are ſent on board again, and the fails 
of the ſhip, with the guns, arms and ammunition 
are brought on ſhore, and the hatches ſealed down 
by a Japoneſe officer; nor can they be opened, 
whatever the ſhip's crew want, without a permiſ- 
ſion from the Governor, who always ſends a per- 
ſon to ſee what is taken out, and ſeal them down 
again: nor dare the Dutch ſailors light a candle, 
or make any noiſe on board their ſhips any more 
than on ſhore, The ſhips are allowed no commu- 


_ nication with one another; nor is any officer or 


ſailor ſuffered to go on ſhore, except the perſon 
who is appointed to carry the company's preſent to 
the King at Veddo. His Majeſty having accepted 
the preſent and prepared another for the company, 
the Dutch officer is conveyed to Nanguaſaque 
under a ſtrong guard, as he came. This journey 
uſually takes up about three months and an half. 

The Dutch who attend the King on this occa- 
ſion, approach him on their knees, with their 
hands joined together; as do alſo the Japoneſe go- 
vernors and miniſters. _ 

While the Dutch ſhips lie in the road, none 
of the Japoneſe are allowed to go on board them to 
trade with the ſailors ; and thoſe that carry provi- 
ſions on board are not ſuftered to take any money 
for them till the permiſſion to trade comes from 
court, and then they deliver in their accompts and 
are paid; and then the Japoneſe permit fix perſons 
from every veſſel to come aſhore and buy and ſell 
for themſelves, and ſtay four days, either in Diſ- 
nia, or in the city, as they ſee fit: when theſe 
ſix men return on board, fix others are allowed 
to go on ſhore and traffick in like manner, and 
ſo on. | 5 | 
As for the merchandizes belonging to the com- 

pany, the Dutch make a particular or invoice of 
them, with their price; which being tranſlated 
into the Japoneie language, is affixed to the gate 
of the town which leads to the Dutch factory, and 
then for ſix weeks the Dutch are allowed to trade 
with the citizens of Nanguaſaque. 

The goods are generally paid for in bullion, or 
pieces of ſilver of ten or five crowns value, or ſmal- 
ler pieces, by weight, for they have no coin ex- 
cept ſome little pieces of copper. 

After ſix weeks free trade, there is no further 
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communication allowed of between the city of CHAP 


Nanguaſaque and the Dutch in the iſland vf Diſ- 


nia, or with the ſhipping ; whereupon the fleet \ 


prepares to return, and the factory in Diſnia are 
confined to their little iſland again, till the ſeaſon 
of the year for traffick returns; nor have they any 
farther converſation with the men of Japan; they 
hire wenches indeed, with whom they divert them- 
ſelves during the abſence of their fleet: every 
Dutchman bargains for as many as he thinks he 
has occaſion for, with the lords and great men, 


who do not think it any reflection there to deal in 


this kind of merchandize. e | 

In the report made to the States General by 
DAxIELBRAM Es, book-keeper general in Batavia, 
concerning the ſtate of their Eaſt-India-company, 
he tells us, that they are in poſſeſſion of a little 


iſland joined to the town of Nanguaſaque by a 


bridge, but that the Japoneſe are ſo jealous of them 
that none of their people may go into the town ; 
that they are obliged to make uſe of truckmen, or 


broakers, who tranſact all matters between them 


and the merchant : and that the Governor of Nan- 


guaſaque, whom he believes ingroſſes the greateſt 
part of the trade to himſelf, compells them to deal 


with him upon what terms he pleaſes. 

The Dutch tranſport to Japan raw and wrought 
ſilks in great quantities, cloth, deer-skins, raw 
hides, hemp, linen, wool, quick-filver, cloves, 
pepper, ſugar, musk, camphire and borax ; Siam- 


pan and brazil-wood, china-ware, calembac, ele- 


phants teeth, and ſmall wares (ſuch as the Chi- 
neſe uſed to bring thither) for which they receive 


gold, ſilver, fine copper, cabinets, and other Ja- 


pan and lackered ware. | 

This trade is more advantageous to the Dutch 
than it is generally imagined, or indeed than it can 
be to any other nation ; becauſe with the ſpices 
which they . have monopolized and robbed their 
European neighbours of, they purchaſe almoſt 


every thing they carry to Japan; whereas all other 


nations muſt purchaſe thoſe goods with treaſure. 
How it comes to pals that the Engliſh tamely ſuf- 
fer this people {till to retain the ſpice-iſlands, which 
they treacherouſly and barbarouſly diſpoſſeſſed them 
of, and which alone could render the India trade 
beneficial to this kingdom, is very ſurprizing. 
Had we our ſhare of the ſpice trade, we ſhould 
have occaſion to ſend very little treaſure to India, 
whereas now we ſend hardly any thing elſe, Spices 
are as much valued in Aſia as in Europe, and per- 
haps the Dutch ſell more on the other fide the 
Cape of Good Hope than on this. With theſe it 
is they purchaſe the merchandizes of one kingdom 
to tranſport to another : bullion itſelf is not fo 
valuable as the ſpices they have taken from us. 
And of theſe precious commodities do they root 


up and deſtroy vaſt quantities every year, to en- 


hance the prices; ſo that in this reſpect they may 
I be 
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be looked upon as the common enemies of man- 
kind: God has bountifully furniſhed the world 
with ſpices as well as oil and wine, to render his 
creatures happy; and theſe monopolizers would 
deprive mankind of them, and defeat the deſign of lackered ware, and ſometimes to thoſe that paſs 


the creation, Two thirds of the world at leaſt, 
never taſt or ſmell thoſe fragrant fruits ; our Dutch 


neighbours chooſing rather to deitroy them than 
they ſhould become common. And could they 


ingroſs all corn and wine into their hands, no 
doubt but they would deſtroy thoſe too, if they 
had the like proſpect of gain. It is happy ſor the 
world in ſome reſpects, it muſt be acknowledged, 
that ſo ſordid a ſpirit poſſeſſes that people; had 
their ambition been equal to their covetouſneſs, 
and private merchants did not openly cheat the 
publick, and connive at each other's frauds to ad- 
vance their private intereſts, they would by this 
time have been maſters of the world. 

The trade and wealth of the world they had 
amongſt them, and power would have followed, 


had not every man regarded himſelf before his 


country. The company of merchants who trade 


to India, are poſſeſſed of that immenſe wealth, 
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that they frequently influence, and even controul 
the reſolutions of the States General; or that ſlate 
would probably have extended its dominions in 


proportion to the treaſures they are maſters of. 


To proceed, the Japoneſe have almoſt all ſorts 
of cattle and poultry that are found in Europe ; but 
their horſes are very ſmall. Rice is the principal 
grain the country affords, which is managed in 


the ſame manner as in China, and always grows 


in water till it is ripe. They have alſo very good 
red wheat, but not in ſo great quantities as rice. 


Their husbandmen are little better than ſlaves ; 


they plow and manure the ground for the great 
lords, but have no properties of their own. | 

T heir gardens ſeem to be in much greater per- 
fection here than in China; they have a handſome 
large court uſually before their houſes, and a gar- 
den behind them, laid out into fine walks, mounts 
and terraſes, and adorned with greens and flowers, 
which are ſeen from the ſtreet, there being always 
a large viſto from the outward gate through the 
houſe into the gardens. 

T here is a prodigious high mountain in Japan, 
by ſome thought higher than the pique of 1 ene- 
rifte ; for though it ſtands 18 leagues within the 
land, it is ſeen above 40 leagues at fea : but Iam 
miſtaken if Teneriffe may not be ſeen much far- 
There are alſo eight volcanoes, or moun- 
tains which vomit fire and ſmoak. 

The Japoneſe being famous for nothing more 
than their fine varniſh and lacker, I ſhall inſert 
the following account of it taken from the philo- 


| ſophical tranſactions: 


The Japan and China varniſh is made of tur- 


pentine and a curious fort of oil they have, which 


Vo I. I. 


they mix and boil to a convenient conſiſtence, 
which never cauſes any ſwelling in the hands or 
face, &c, of thoſe that make or work it. The 
ſwelling that often happens to thoſe that work the 


only by the ſhops and look on them at work, is 
from the lack and not the varniſh, which lack is 
the ſap or juice of a tree, which runs out ſlowly b 

cutting the tree, and is catched by pots faſtened to 
the tree ; it is of the colour and ſubſtance of 
cream, the top that is expoſed to the air immedi- 
ately turns black, and the way that they make it 
black and fit for uſe, is to put a ſmall quantity 
into a bowl and ſtir it continually with a piece of 
ſmooth iron for twenty four or thirty hours, 
which will both thicken it and make it black ; to 
which they put a quantity of very fine powder of 
any ſort of burnt boughs, and mix it very well 
together, and then with a bruſh lay it ſmcoth on 
any thing they deſign to lack, then let it dry very 
well in the ſun, and it will be harder than the 
board it is laid on ; when it is thoroughly dry you 
muſt rub it with a ſmooth ſtone and water till it 
is as ſmooth as glaſs, and on that lay your varniſh 
made of turpentine and oil boiled to a due conſiſ- 


tence for black lack; but if you would have red 


or any other coloured lack, you muſt mix your 
colour in fine powder with your varniſh, and take 
care to lay your varniſh on as ſmooth as poſſibly 

f you would paint in gold or ſilver, & c. you muſt 
with a fine pencil dipped in the faid varniſh, draw 
what flowers, birds, &c. you pleaſe, and let it lie 
till it begins to be dry; then lay on your leaf-gold 
and ſilver, or pin-duft, &c. Ca 
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Treats of their learning, arts and ſciences, laws and 


pruniil ments, and of the revenues, forces and pre- 


rogative of the crotun.. 
T HEIR learning conſiſts only in reading and 

*. writing, and underſtanding the hiſtory of 
their own country, the myſteries of their religion, 
and ſome few rules of morality : they are excel- 
lent mechanicks, as appears by their cabinets and 
other fine works imported from thence : their arms 
alſo exceed any thing made in Europe: And, it 


is faid, one of their broad ſwords will cut one of 


our blades in two at a ſtroke. 

T heir characters are the ſame with the Chineſe, 
and their writing underſtood by them, tho' their 
language be very different. They have ſeveral de- 
grees of nobility ; and honours, it is faid, are con- 
ferred by the Dairo, or high prieſt, which is the 
only mark of ſovereignty he has left him. They 
have no figures to caſt up their accompts with, but 
uſe a little board with parallel lines and a. bead, 

R which 
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which they ſlide from one to the other like the 
Chineſe. 1 7 

There are many medicinal waters and hot 
ſprings which the inhabitants uſe in their diſtem- 
pers. They underſtand but little of phyſick, and 
never let blood : but the preſcriptions are either 
falt, or ſharp ; and cauterizing is much practiſed, 
they apply to ſome nerve the powder of artemiſia, 
or mugwort, and cotton, which they ſet on fire: 
they drink cold water when they are ill, tho' they 
never do it any other time; and ſeldom deny 


the patient any thing he has a mind to eat or 


drink. | | - | 
Printing and gunpowder they pretend to have 
found out long before the Europeans, though I do 
not find they underſtand how to uſe their great 
guns or ſmall arms to any great purpoſe to this day. 
Their hiſtory and geography were ſo very defec- 


When this Prince goes abroad, he is attended 
by no leſs than five or ſix thouſand of his guards, 
and his ſtanding forces are ſaid to amount to 
20,000 horſe 14. 100,000 foot in time of peace: 
in time of war each of the petty ſovereigns is ob- 
liged to furniſh his quota, which increaſes the army 
to 38,000 horſe, and 368,000 foot: but 


CHAP; 
III. 


— 
Forces 


againſt 


whom ſuch numerous forces ſhould be raiſed is not 
eaſy to conceive; we having no account of any fo- 


reign wars they were ever engaged in. 

This Prince's revenues are alſo ſaid to amount 
to an incredible ſum, far exceeding the revenues 
of all the Princes in the world beſides ; which in- 
clines me to think there is a miſtake of a figure or 
two; and that the writers, who agree pretty near 
in the ſum, have only copied after one another : 
tho' it is obſervable, that the revenues and forces 
of diſtant kingdoms are often magnified beyond all 


tive, that before the Europeans came amongſt belief. 


them, they divided the world into three parts; 


namely, China, Japan, and Siam; and had no 
notion of any thing beyond. 5 
Aſtrology is no leſs ſtudied here than in China, 


and no man undertakes an enterprize before he has 


conſulted ſome pretender in this art. 
TLhheſe iſlands are under the government of 
or ſixty petty kings, veſted with ſovereign power 


Govern- 
ment. 


fifty 


in their reſpective territories, but ſubject to one 


grand Monarch, who can depoſe and puniſh them 


as he ſees fit. Antiently this great King was high 


= prieſt as well as ſovereign of theſe iſlands ; and the 


preſent Dairo, or high prieſt, who is a deſcendant 
of the former kings, enjoys ſtill the ſtile and ſtate 
of a King, notwithſtanding another family poſ- 
ſeſſes the throne : and, it is ſaid, the reigning 
Prince is obliged to marry one of his daughters, 
and do him homage once in three years, and ac- 


knowledge he holds his crown of that family : but 


this ſeems to be done rather on a religious, than 
civil account. 


The King commits the adminiſtration of the 


government to four of his principal miniſters, and 


has no favourite or prime miniſter : he has a privy- 
council alfo, conſiſting of twenty eight members, 
of which four are petty kings. The vaſſal kings 
are obliged to attend at court one half of the year, 
and have each of them a houſe in the King's palace 
at Jedo, as has been hinted already, The eldeſt 
ſons of the principal nobility are alſo kept at court 
till they are preferred to ſome poſt ; and for the 
farther ſecurity of the government, oaths of alle- 
giance are alſo adminiſtred every year; and ſo 
jealous is the Prince of his ſubjects, that he has ſpies 
throughout all the country: but the better to di- 
vert them from ſeditious practices, it is ſaid, he 
employs 100,000 of his ſubjects by turns in erecting 
palaces and publick buildings, or beautifying them, 
and in throwing up high ways through the 
country. ; 


Not only the petty kings, but every lord of a 
diſtrict, and father of a family, has the power of 
life and death, and tries and condemns his depen- 
dents according to his own arbitrary will ; there 


Revenues. 


Laws and 
puniſh- _ 
ments. F 


being few written laws, if any, and no public 


courts of juſtice in this country ; the ſmalleſt theft, 
or a bare aflault, gaming, and even lying, as it is 


ſaid, is often puniſhed with death; and for de- 


frauding the King of his revenue, murder or trea- 


ſon, and ſuch enormous crimes, the offender's re- 
lations, parents and children ſuffer with him; ex- 
cept the female relations, who are ſold for ſlaves. 
'The petty kings are ſeldom put to death, but ba- 
niſhed to a certain iſland, where they are put to 
ſervile employments during the remainder of their 
lives. Their uſual puniſhments for great offences 
are burning, crucifying with the head downwards, 
tearing them to pieces with horſes, and boiling 


come in and ſubmit, he is ordered to be cut in 
pieces wherever he is found. A gentleman or ſol- 


them in oil; and where an offender refuſes to 


dier convicted of any capital crime, has the favour 


of dying by his own hands; and it is reckoned. 


diſpatch him in that caſe, 


| HK 
Treats of their religion, temples, and ſuperſtition. 


very ignominious if he waits for the executioner to 


HE Japoneſe are idolaters, and worſhip the 
* heavens and the planets, with ſeveral mon- 
{trous idols; but the gods they principally adore 
are Xaca and Amida, to whom they chiefly apply 
in their diſtreſs: they give no account of the crea- 
tion of the world, but generally believe the im- 
mortality of the ſoul, and a ſtate of rewards and 
puniſhments, and moſt of them believe tranſmi- 
gration, or that their ſouls ſhall animate other bo- 
dies after death, They have abundance of cloy- 
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THE PRESENT STATE OF FAPAN. 
CHAP, ſters and nunneries, where their prieſts and devo- 
IV. tees live unmarried, and perform ſuch penances as 
their religion requires; and confeſſion, the Jeſuits 
| tell us, is practiſed amongſt them, in which their 


$1 


great men, with multitudes of people, made pro- C HAP. 
teſhon of the Chriſtian religion, if we may credit x 

the miſſionaries. But about that time, a decree TW 
was made for extirpating all Chriſtians under the Extirpated. 


prieſts are ſo ſtrict, that if they apprehend any 
thing is concealed, it is as much as the poor ſin- 
ner's life is worth ; for they throw him down from 
the top of the rocks, where their ſtools of confeſ- 
fion are placed, to create the greater dread, and 
induce their diſciples to be ſincere. . 
There is a ſtately temple at Meaco, built of free- 
ſtone, which capt. SARIs tells us, is as long as 


the body of St. Paul's was before it was burnt, and 


as lofty, with an arched roof, ſupported by migh- 
ty pillars, in which ſtands an idol of copper, 
which reaches as high as the roof, and according to 
Sir THOMAS HERBERT, his chair is ſeventy 
foot high and eighty broad, his head big enough to 
hold fifteen men, and his thumb was forty inches 
round, by which we may form a judgment of the 
whole ; this temple ſtands upon a high hill, and on 
each ſide of the aſcent are fifty pillars of free-ſtone, 
ten paces from each other, and on the top of every 
pillar a lanthorn, which make a fine ſhow in the 
night. There are no leſs than ſixty other temples 
in Meaco, and between three and four thouſand 
gilded idols in them. In the road between Surungo 
and Jedo ſtands the idol Dabis, made of copper, 
in the form of a man ſitting upon his legs and ex- 
tending his arms, and is two and twenty foot high. 
At Tencheda the Bonzes pretend, their god ap- 
pears in human ſhape to a young virgin whom 
they bring every new moon into the temple there ; 
having placed her before the great image they il- 
luminate the place with golden lamps and burn per- 
fumes, when on a ſudden the lights are miraculouſly 
put out, and ſomething in human form immedi- 
ately embraces, and ſometimes impregnates the 
young, damſel, but whether the phantom they wor- 
ſhip, or one of his prieſts do her the favour, is left 
to the reader to conjecture: however that be, the 
quondam maid is from thenceforward highly ho- 


noured, and at her coming out of the temple is en- 


tertained with ſongs and muſick, and ſo inſpired, 
ſays Sir THOMAS HERBERT, is the enthuſiaſtick 
girl, that ſhe takes upon her to reſolve the moſt 
difficult queſtions that are propounded to her. 
The Bonzes, or prieſts, are ſo reſpected by their 
Prince that he riſes up to ſalute them, and ſuffers 
them to ſit in his preſence; they preach up great 
auſterities, and teach morality and a contempt of 

the world. But the Romiſh prieſts will have it, 
that they are lewd, fellows, and do not live accord- 
ing to their doctrine, NE en 8 10 

Chriſtianity was firſt preached in this iſland in 
the year 1552, by ſome Portugueſe prieſts, ſent 
thither by father XAVIER from Macao; and 
the Chriſtian religion ſo encreaſed, that t efore the 


year 1622 three petty kings, and ſeveral other 


Japoneſe government; whereupon there followed 
ſo terrible a perſecution, that there is not now one 
Chriſtian left in Japan, nor are any people who 
acknowledge themſelves Chriſtians ſuffered to come 
into their ports. The Dutch, to convince them 
that they were no Chriſtians, and that they had 
no other god but gain, trampled upon the croſs of 
Chriſt, and uſed all methods to expreſs their de- 
teſtation of the Chriſtian religion ; and they are 
ſuffered to trade to Japan to this day, when all 
other nations, who abhor their impious hypocriſy, 
are excluded. And it is ſaid, it was the emiſſaries 
of the Dutch that charged the Portugueſe, and the 
reſt of the Chriftians with this conſpiracy for this 
very end. They would rather ge Chriſtianity 
aboliſhed, than any nation ſhould have a ſhare of 
the Indian trade. On the other hand, the Dutch 
tell us, that upon the great increaſe of Chriſtians 
in thoſe iflands, the Portugueſe clergy really began 
to preach up the independence of the Church, and 
that they were not ſubject to any temporal Prince, 
which alarmed the King of Japan, and made him 

apprehend they had a deſign to dethrone him. But 
however the Portugueſe, and other nations, may 
have ſuffered in India, by the miſrepreſentations 
and robberies of the Dutch, it is very certain, that 
the Portugueſe, firſt practiſed theſe baſe arts, and 
taught them the way, giving out, that all other 
people who came to trade thither were pirates, and 
enemies of mankind. To proceed, the Chriſtians, 
who were very numerous at this time, finding 
that no remonſtrances againſt the injuſtice of the 
charge had any effect upon their Prince, rather 
than ſuffer themſelves and their families to be cut 
to pieces, had recourſe to arms, and defeated a 
body of the King's troops; but his Majeſty march- 
ing againſt them in perſon with a numerous army, 
engaged them in a general battle, which laſted 
three days, and at length the Chriſtians were en- 
tirely routed: this obſtinate reſiſtance occaſioned 
all manner of cruelties to be exerciſed upon them, 
and not leſs than 60,000 of them periſhed, either 
in battle or by torture, in the ſpace of a few days ; 
nor did the government afterwards ſpare either 
men, women or children, who had any relation 
to the Chriſtians : If a Chriſtian, prieſt was taken 
in any houſe, not only the people of the ſame 


| houſe, but the Whole neighbourhood was involved 


in his ruin for not diſcovering him; all ſuſpected 
perſons alſo were required to ſign an inſtrument de- 
claring that they were not Chriſtians, but abhor- 
red their religion, as being dangerous to all govern- 
ment. 
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THE PRESENT STATE OP JAPAN. 


CHAP. V. 


Treats of their marriages, women and children; and 
| of their funcral rites. | 


P. TH E marriages of people of diſtinction are 


ſolemnized in their temples by the Bonzes, or 
Prieſts, before ſome of their images. The bride- 


Marriages, groom and bride have each of them a lighted torch 


in their hands, while the Bonze repeats the con- 
tract; after which their friends wiſh them happi- 
neſs, and make preſents to the bride, who throws 
all her childiſh toys into the hre. 


return home with great ſolemnity, as they came, 
to the bridegroom's houſe, which is richly furniſh'd 


and prepared on theſe occaſions, and the rejoycing 


laſts ſeveral davs. The men are permitted to have 


as many concubines as they can keep, and have an 
abſolute power over their women, to kill or di- 


vorce them as they ſee fit ; but receive no portion 
with their wives or concubines. 


women, in order to prevent it. It is reckoned no 
crime to procure abortion, or for poor people, or 
thoſe who are unmarried, to deſtroy their female 
children; but the males are taken care of by the 


government, and bred up in the ſervice of their 


country, where the parents are not able to pro- 
vide for them. They waſh their new-born in- 
fants in cold water, and never ſwaddle them up 
in blankets, as in Europe; and as they grow up 
they commit their education to the care of the 
Bonzes. 8 
In Japan they burn their dead bodies as in In- 


dia. On the day appointed for the funeral, a 


large ſquare pile of wood is erected without the 
town; and the friends and relations of the deceaſed 


being aſſembled, the women firſt move forward 


cloathed in white, which is the colour of mourn- 
ing here as well as in China. The women of any 


2 are carried in palanquins, or litters of ce- 


ar. After theſe follow the men richly dreſſed, 
as tis ſaid; then come the Bonzes, cloathed alſo 
in linen, one of them with a lighted torch, ſinging 


with his brethren all the way they march : Some 


carry braſs baſons, which they beat upon, and 
others baskets of flowers, which they ſtrow in the 
way, ſignifying, ſays our author, that the foul is 
gone to paradiſe, Several banners with the names 
of their idols, and lanthorns full of lights are car- 
ried before the corps, which is ſet upright on a 
ſort of a couch cloathed in white, and his hands 


joined together in a praying poſture, and is followed 


by his children, the eldeſt carrying a torch to 
light the fire: having three times ſurrounded the 
funeral pile, about which are placed tables with 
meat and drink upon them, the chief Bonze be- 


Then they 
ſacrifice oxen, &c. to their idol; after which they 


Adultery is pu- 
niſhed with death: and they allow houſes for lewd 


gins a hymn, and having waved a lighted torch CH Ap. 


three times about his head, ſignifying, ſays my 
author, that the ſoul is without beginning or end, 


he flings the torch away, which the children of 


the deceaſed taking up, kindle the funeral pile, 
throwing on oil and coſtly ſweet woods, till the 


V. 
A 


corps is burnt to aſhes: after which, the children 


offer incenſe, and adore their father, as being be- 
come one of the heavenly inhabitants. The next 
day they return to the place, and put up the aſhes 
and bones into a gilded urn, which is hung up in 
the houſe for ſome time, and afterwards interred 
with much ſolemnity: and every ſeventh day, 
ſeventh month, and ſeventh year, the children of- 


ter incenſe, and pay their devotion to their deceaſed 
parents, 


CHAP. VL 
Treats of the land of 71", ſaid to be trilutary E 


— o 9 


joining to America. 


FO the northward of Japan lies the land of 


feſſo, or Vedſo, extending from the latitude 


of 40 N. to the American continent, as ſome have 


conjectured, Whether it doth not join to the The land ot 


north part of Japan, which is but little known to 
the Japoneſe themſelves, is not yet determined ; 


Japan, and of the various opinions concerning its 


CHAP, 
VI. 


IS 
Jeſſo, or 


Vedſo. 


but the Dutch make it at leaſt two degrees between 


the north coaſt of Japan and the Land of Jeſſo. 


The inhabitants of Jeſſo, as of all countries upon 


the firſt diſcovery, are repreſented very unlike the 
reſt of their ſpecies ; they are perfectly wild, tis 
ſaid, and their bodies all over hairy; and that they 
live more like brutes than men. They cloath them- 
ſelves with the skins of wild beaſts (which, if they 
had coats of natural hair, one would think was need- 
leſs) and are very much dreaded by the Japoneſe. 
They have their women in common, like the an- 
tient Britons, and are great lovers of wine. The 

adore the heavens, but have no ſacred rites, tis 


ſaid. But the account captain SAR1s gives us of 


theſe people is very different from this: he ſays, 


him, that it lies about ten leagues north weſt of 
Japan, and that the people were fair and civilized ; 
that thoſe of the ſouth part underſtood commerce, 
of which the inland country was ignorant ; that 
thoſe of Jeſſo were of the ſame ſtature with the 
Japoneſe, from whom they had their cloathing and 
rice, and made payments in filver and gold duſt. 
That at their chief town of Matzimay, the King 
of Japan has a Governor and garriſon, and re- 
ceives tribute in ſilver, feathers, and fine furs; 
and that the people of Jeſſo frequently come over 


to the north part of Japan to trade, in veſſels ſewed 


together with cordage, without any iron | 
about them, E? E 
Nothing 


a Japoneſe, who had been twice at Jeſſo, told 


Th. 
opit 
E how 
con 
cam 


peo 


| CHAP: 


VI. 


whether 
feſſo join 
to America, 


THE PRESENT STATE OF JAPAN. 


Nothing has more perplexed the curious and in- 


quiſitive than the peopling of America, Some 
have held that the firſt inhabitants were driven 
thither by tempeſt and ſtreſs of weather; but tho 
we carry the ſuppoſition farther, and ſuppoſe alſo 
that there were women as well as men on board 
ſuch veſſels, how ſhall we account for the cattle 
and other animals which were found in that part 
of the world? It muſt be a veſſel as well inhabited 
as Noan's ark, that ſhould carry ſome of every 


ſpecies to that continent; and we muſt imagine 


too, that there was proviſion laid in for them 


| ſuitable to the length of the voyage, or they mult 


The various 
opinions 
how that 
continent 
came to be 
peopled. 


have periſhed in the tranſportation. 
To obviate all theſe difficulties, others held, that 
Aſia and America were contiguous, and that there 


is a paſſage from the one to the other by land, 


though we have not yet been ſo lucky to diſcover 


it; and that if it ſhould be admitted they are at 


this day ſeparated by wide ſeas, yet they may have 


been disjoined, as England is ſuppoſed to be from 
France, or Sicily from Naples, by earthquakes, or 


_ . raging ſeas: neither are we now under a neceſlity, 


*tis ſaid, of having recourſe to earthquakes, or any 
ſuch extraordinary ruptures, ſince the land of Jeſſo 
has been diſcovered: For, not only from the re- 
ſemblance of the people to thoſe of north America, 
but from the ſituation of Jeſlo, it is very natural 


to conclude it runs as far as America, no adven- 


turers having been able yet to diſcover a paſſage 
between the two continents if there be one. 
But till *tis objected, if there was really a com- 


munication between Aſia and America by this 


country of Jeſſo, or any other land, then we 
ſhould have found the ſame beaſts, fowls, and 


other animals in both; whereas *tis evident, that 


we have ſeveral forts which America wants, and 
they have many that we never ſaw here. It is al- 
ſo obſerved, that there are ſeveral animals, both 
in Aſia and America, that will not live in fo 
cold a climate as the north of Jeſſo muſt be, if 
it joins to America, and conſequently thoſe ani- 
mals could never paſs that way. If it be laid, 


that when the earth was firſt repleniſhed with 
living creatures, there were animals created ſuitable 


to every climate, this will not be a ſufficient an- 
ſwer to the objection; for according to holy writ, 
all living creatures were deſtroyed, but thoſe which 
were with Noah in the ark; and from theſe alone 
muſt the world be repleniſhed again, or there muſt 
have been a new creation. 

But farther, if all parts of the world had a com- 
munication with. one another by land, how came it 


to paſs there was no ſuch thing as a black man to 


be found in all America? In fo long a tract of 
time, *tis very reaſonable to ſuppoſe ſome of that 
complexion would have ſtraggled thither as well 
as the white, if they could have found a paſſage. 
To proceed, we yet know very little of this land 


4 | 


of Jeſſo, only that the people are neither fo de- 
formed or barbarous as the firſt diſcoverers made 
them : they are not hairy like the brutes, nor to 
be dreaded as the wild beaſts, but converſe and 
trade with the Japoneſe, as other nations do: but 
it is a misfortune that our adventurers ſeldom think 
their relations acceptable, unleſs they preſent us 
with a new race of monſters at their coming home. 
I ſhall here add ſome obſervations of the Dutch 
concerning this land of Jeſſo, and iſland of Japan, 
from whence we ſhall be the better able to con- 


jecture, whether the land of Jeſſo be contiguous to 
America: But whether it be or not, thus much - 
ſeems agreed, that Tartary or Jeſſo run ſo far north, 


that no ſhips have been yet able to fail beyond 
them, and there is reaſon to believe no ſhips ever 
will, the difficulties being invincible. . The Dutch 
relation is extracted from the Philoſophical T ranſ- 
actions, and is as follows, viz. 

The Eaſt-India-Company of the United Nether- 
lands, about the year 1652, omitted neither ſtudy 
nor care to find out a paſſage through the north- 
eaſtern- ſea, for thoſe that were to return into 
Europe from the Eaſt-Indies. There was then 
much diſcourſe of the gulph of Anian, by which 
a paſſage was ſaid to be open into the Tartarian- 
ſea, and ſomething they underſtood from the 
people of Japan, and the Portugueze of the coun- 


try of Jezzo, which lay above Japan. But not 
reſting ſatisfied with the bare relation, in the years 
52 and 53 they ſent out ſome dextrous perſons to 


diſcover thoſe coaſts, who paſſing beyond Japan in 
the 5oth degree of northern latitude, arrived upon 
the coaſt of Jezzo, where they fell into a narrow 


ſea, yet broad and convenient enough to lead into 


the northern Ocean. The oppoſite ſhore they 
called Het Compaigne land, and an iſland ſeated in 
the middle of the gulph they called Het Staten 


Eyland. 


Whether the land of Jeſſo be annexed to Ja- 
pan or not, the inhabitants of both countries doubt, 
becauſe vaſt and inacceſſible mountains interpoſe, 
which hinder the communication. Neither doth 


it as yet clearly appear, whether this land of Jeſſo 


is a part of Tartary, or whether by any arm of the 
ſea divided from it. The Chineſe affirm, that 
Tartary runs 300 leagues eaſtward beyond their 
famous wall; ſo that if we follow theſe, the coun- 
try of Jeſſo and Japan may ſeem to be annexed 


to Tartary. But thoſe of Jeſſo ſay, that there 


runs an arm of the ſea betwixt thein and Tartary ; 
which opinion may ſeem to receive ſome confirma- 
tion from what thoſe Hollanders affirm, who were 


ſhipwreck'd (ſome years ſince) upon Corea, a pen- 


inſula of China; they ſay they ſaw: there a whale, 
upon whoſe back ſtuck an harping-iron of Gaſ- 


cony; and the credit of this aſſertion not being 


queſtioned by any, it is moſt probable to be con- 
jectured, that this whale paſſed from Spitzberg 


+ 
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THE PRESENT STATE OF JAPAN, 


CHAP. through the neareſt arm of the ſea, rather than 


VI. 
ny 


through the more remote. Be it how it will, we 
may hence ſafely conclude, that the ſea which 
lies beyound Japan and Spitzberg is paſſable, and 
that through more, perhaps, than one arm, or 
channel, by which they communicate. 5 
But to go on, after the experiments made by 
the Governors of the Eaſt-India-Company in the 
years 5 2 and 53, they reſolved to proceed no far- 
ther upon the diſcovery, as well becauſe the Em- 


peror of Japan interdicted the navigation of foreig- 


ners into Jeſſo, in regard, as they ſay, of the vaſt 


tribute which he raiſeth annually upon the ſilver 


mines there, as becauſe they think it may little 
conduce to their advantage to have this compen- 
dious way of navigation diſcovered. And there- 
fore they have thought fit to prohibit all farther 
ſearch into the navigation to Jeſſo, and the coun- 
tries adjacent; upon which very reaſon they have 
endeavoured to conceal their Auſtral plantations. 
Now concerning that tract or ſpace which lieth 


betwixt Spitzberg, Nova Zembla, and the ſtreights 


of Jeſſo, we have no reaſon, for ought J ſee, to 


entertain any doubt; becauſe many of the Muſ- 
covite itineraries aſſure us, that the coaſt of Tar- 
tary runs not northward from Nova Zembla, but 
turns up very much towards the eaſt; ſo that the 
head land of Nova Zembla is far the moſt nor- 


thern part of all Tartary. This may likewiſe be 


collected out of the hiſtories and maps of China, 
which affirm, that thoſe who paſs from the wall of 
China northward, may in the ſpace of fourteen 


days reach the ſea. And the coaſt of Tartary, 
which lies beyond the Samoides, ſufficiently teſti- 
fieth the neighbourhood of the ſea; foraſmuch as 


the farther any man advanceth towards the eaſt, 


the Muſcovites have there obſerved large and navi- 
gable rivers. Summary of the diſcoveries about 
the north eaſt paſſages. Philoſ. Tranſ. No. 118. 
p. 417. „ | | 


But we find in the ſame Philoſophical Tranſacti- 


CHAP 


. 


A 


ons, a paragraph which ſeems to contradi& the 


above-mentioned conjectures. It is an extract 
of a letter ſent from Mr. WITSEN, viz. 

I formerly thought Nova Zembla had been a 
continent; but I have ſince been better informed 
and retracted that error. And whereas the late 
M. Vossius would needs perſuade himſelf, as 
* well as he did others, that there was a paſlage 
* to Japan by the north, and that the Tartarian 
countries behind Nova Zembla did decline im- 
© mediately towards the ſouth, I did always oppoſe 
© it, and think I can even demonſtrate the impoſſi- 
c 
c 


bility thereof; ſo that what we wrote to en- 
courage mariners to that attempt, was even di- 


recting them to the point of death, as it after- 


* wards enſued. Philoſ. Tranſact. No. 193. 
p. 494. | | 

So that if it ſhould be admitted, that the con- 
tinent of Aſia and America are ſeparated by the 
ocean, yet we may now reſt ſatisfied, that the dif- 
ficulties to be met with in a north eaſt paſſage to 
Japan are not to be ſurmounted, and poſſibly will 
never be attempted again. 
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deſcription of the bay of Tonquin, and the principal rivers; with a particular account of the wet and diy 
ſeaſons, and the Tuffoons,- or periodical hurricanes upon theſe coaſts. | 1 


IHE kingdom of Tonquin is bounded 

by the province of Yunam in China 

towards the north; by the province of 

Canton and the bay of Tonquin towards 

the eaſt ; by Cochin-China on the ſouth, and the 
kingdom of Laos on the weſt; and extends from 


the latitude of 17 to the latitude of 23 and an half 
north; ſo that it contains about 400 miles in 


length, and in breadth 150, in ſome places ; but 
the breadth from eaſt to weſt is very unequal, 

It is divided into eight provinces, viz, 1. Tenan, 
2, Eaſt Province, 3. South Province, 4. Tenhoa, 
5. Ngeam, 6. Weſt Province, 7. North Province, 
and 8, the province of Cachao; which are thus 
deſcribed by Mr, DAMPIER, who was ſome time 
in that country. 

1. The province of Tenan is bounded by Chi- 
na and the fea of Aynam towards the ſouth and 
eaſt, and the province called the Eaſt Province on 
the weſt and north; it is but a ſmall province, and 
the chief produce thereof is rice. 

2. Eaſt Province, which ſtretches away from 
Tenan to the North Province, having the pro- 
vince of Cachao on the weſt, and the bay of Ton- 
quin or Aynam on the ſouth : this is a large pro- 


. vince, conſiſting chiefly in low lands and iſlands, 


eſpecially to the ſouth-eaſt. It is inhabited for the 


moſt part by fiſhermen; has good meadow and 


paſturage, abounds in cattle, and produces great 
quantities of rice. Hean is the chief town of this 
province, and the ſeat of the Governor. 


3. South Province, which is a triangular iſland 


made by the ſea and the rivers Domea and Rockbo. 
| 4 | 


This province alſo is very low land, and has fine C HA 
I. 


meadow and paſture grounds, and abounds in rice. 
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4. Tenhoa, bounded by the river Rockbo on Gow 


the eaſt, Weſt Province on the north, and the ba 
of Tonquin on the ſouth: this alſo is low land, 
produces rice, and the inhabitants of the ſouth 


parts drive a great trade in fiſhing, as do all thoſe 


of the ſea coaſts in general. | 
5. Ngeam, bounded by Tenhoa on the eaſt, 
Cochin-China on the outh and weſt, and Weſt 


Province on the north: this is a large province, 


abounding with rice, paſturage and cattle, and 
being the frontier againſt 'Cochin-China, there is 
always a body of troops quartered there. | 

6. Weſt Province, bounded by Ngeam on the 
ſouth, the kingdom of Laos on the weſt, the pro- 
vince of Cachao on the eaſt, and by the North 
Province on the north: this is a large champain 
country, a rich ſoil, and does not want wood and 
paſture grounds. | | 8 

7. North Province, which is a large tract of 
land, making almoſt all the northern part of that 
kingdom, having Laos on the weſt, China on the 
eaſt, and Weſt Province, Cachao, and Eaſt Pro- 
vince on the ſouth : in this province there is a 
great variety of mountains and plains, champain 
and woodlands, and here the wild elephants are 
chiefly found, It produces alſo great quantities of 
ſilk and lack. | 

8. The province of Cachao, which lies in the 


heart of the kingdom, and is bounded by the eaſt, 


weſt, north, and ſouth provinces : this province 
alſo has great variety of mountains and low Jands, 
woods, 


Bay of 
Tonquin 
deſcribed, 


River 
Roc kbo. 


Vher 


Domea. 


the mouth of Rockbo. 
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woods and champain, and is an exceeding pleaſant 
country ; the ſoil generally a yellow earth, and a- 
bounds in rice, ſilk, and lack, which none of the 
provinces are quite deſtitute of, tho they have 
them not in the ſame proportion. : 

The bay of Tonquin, by which the Europeans 
approach this kingdom, according to DAMPIER, is 
made by the fouth caſt point of Champa, which 
lies in the latitude of 12 degrees on the weſt {ide of 
it, and the iſland of Aynam, which is about 18 or 
19 degrees north: this bay is about 3o leagues 


wide in the broadeſt place: in the middle there is 
about 46 fathom water, and good anchoring all 


over it. There are two great rivers at the bottom 
of the bay, or rather one great river divided into 
two channels; one of them is called Rockbo, the 


mouth of which lies in about 20 degrees 6 minutes 


north latitude ; the other river, which is much 
larger and deeper, is called Domea by DAMPIER, 
from the firſt town on the banks of it, and lies in 


20 degrees 45 minutes north latitude. The mouth 


of this river is twenty leagues to the north-eaſt of 


rous ſhoals between theſe two rivers, which ſtretch 
two leagues or more into the ſea: and all that 
coaſt, from Cochin-China upon the weſt to Chi- 
na in the eaſt, is full of ſhoals. By the river Do- 
mea the European ſhips enter the kingdom of Ton- 
quin. There is a bar of near two miles broad at 
the mouth of it; the channel is about half a mile 
over, having ſands on each fide. When ſhips 
come hither, they wait for a pilot to direct them; 
but they will not come off to take charge of an 
ſhip until there is a ſpring tide, The mark of this 
river is a high ridgy mountain, called the Elephant, 


Which muſt be brought to bear north-weſt and by 


north; then ſteering towards the ſhore, until you 
come into ſix fathom water, which will be about 
two or three miles from the foot of the bar, and 
about as much from a little iſland called Pearl Iſland, 


which will then bear north, north-eaſt, it will 


be proper to caſt anchor, and wait for a pilot, 


who will come off upon firing a gun, if the tides 


Bar at tbe 
entrance 
of it. 


Station of 


the Engliſh ; 


hips, 


On paſſing over the bar at half flood, DAMPIER 
obſerved, they had 14 foot and a half water; and 
being got over the bar, he found it deeper, and a 
ſoft ouze : the river at the mouth was about a mile 


over; and when they had ſailed about five or ſix 


leagues up it, they paſſed by the village called Do- 
mea, lying on the right or ſtarboard fide, where 
the Dutch ſhips who trade hither always lie, never 
going higher: their ſeamen are very intimate with 
the natives, having taught them the art of garden- 
ing, and live here with their occaſional wives, as 
if they were at home: but the Engliſh chooſe to 


anchor three miles higher, where the tide does not 


run ſo ſtrong. When ſhipping arrives, the natives 
immediately build a tower of huts, and bring down 


T here are many dange- 


their women to let out, with ſuch other proviſion 
as the ſeamen want : but the principal trade of the 
kingdom 1s carried on at Cachao, the capital city, 
where the Engliſh and Dutch Eafſt-India compa- 
nies have each of them their factories. This city, 


DAMPIER tells us, lies about 100 miles up the ri- 


ver, and about 80 from the place where they came to 
anchor. There is a delightful proſpect all the way 
up the river, of a large, level, fruitful country; 
conſiſting either of paſture or rice fields: but there 
are No trees to be ſeen, unleſs about their villages, 
which are always encompaſſed with them on all 
ſides, unleſs towards the river, to which they lie 
open. 
pleaſant in the dry ſeaſons. 

The town of Hean ſtands on the eaſt ſide of 
this river, about ſixty miles from the place where 
the ſhips lie at anchor, and about eighty from the 
ſea. A little below this it is that the rivers 
Domea and Rockbo divide, and running into the 
the ſea twenty leagues aſunder, form an iſland. 
The town of Hean has about 2000 houſes, in- 


habited chiefly by poor people, and ſoldiers who 


keep garriſon here: but the town has neither walls 
nor great guns to defend it. Here is one ſtreet of 
Chineſe merchants, who formerly lived at Cachao, 
but being too ſharp for the natives in their dealings, 
were ordered to remove from thence: whereupon 
moſt of them left the country, there being no con- 
ſiderable trade but at Cachao, ſome few of them 
only ſettling themſelves at Hean ; they are ſuffer'd 
ſtill to go to Cachao now and then, to buy and 


y ſell goods, but not to reſide there any time. Some 


of theſe China merchants trade to Japan with raw 
and wrought ſilks, bringing back chiefly bullion 
in return. 7 

The Siameſe and Chineſe bring up their ſhips as 
high as Hean by the river Rockbo: but DAM PIER 
ſays, he could never learn that any European fhips 
came up ſo far. „ 
From Hean to Cachao, which is not above 
twenty miles, the boats are uſually two days get- 
ting up, the ſtream running ſo very ſtrong againſt 
them, and no tide to favour them. 4, 

The kingdom of Tonquin is for the moſt part 
healthful, eſpecially in the dry ſeaſons, when it is 
alſo very pleaſant. The ſeaſons of the year, as 
well there as in other countries between the tro- 
picks, are divided into wet and dry, inſtead of 
winter and ſummer, 

The weather does not alter all at once, but at 
the end of the dry ſeaſon there are now and then 
gentle ſhowers, which precede the violent rains; 
and towards the end of the wet months there 
will be ſeveral fair days, which ſhew the dry time 
is coming on. Theſe ſeaſons are generally much 
alike, DAMPIER obſerves, in all the parts of the 
Torrid Zone, on the ſame ſide the line, and in 
the ſame latitudes; except within two or three de- 


grees 
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grees of 'the equator, where the winds and weather 
are always variable and uncertain. But as to the 
heat and cold, it is obſervable, that thoſe coun- 
tries which lie near the tropicks, eſpecially three 
or four degrees within them, are much hotter 


than thoſe that lie under the line; for which Da M- 


PIER aſſigns theſe reaſons, firſt, the longeſt day 
under the equator is but twelve hours, and the 
night anſwerable: but near the tropicks the longeſt 
day is thirteen hours and a half, and an hour and 
a half being taken from the night, the length of 
the day and the ſhortneſs of the night make a differ- 


_ ence of three hours. Secondly, ſuch places as lie 


three degrees within the tropick, the ſun comes 
within two or three degrees of the zenith in the 
beginning of May, and having paſſed the zenith, 
does not go above three degrees before 1t returns 
again: ſo that it is at leaſt three months within 


four degrecs of the zenith: and thus the ſun is 


. ; 
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vertical almoſt from the beginning of May to the 
latter end of July; whereas when the ſun comes 


into the equator it immediately haſtens away north 
or ſouth; and his ſtay being ſo ſhort, the heat 


cannot he ſo intenſe as near the tropick, where he 


continues ſo long almoſt vertical, and is ſo much 
longer above the horizon every day, and the nights 
are ſo much ſhorter than they are under the line, 
There is this farther reaſon Da mP1ER gives, why 


Tonquin and ſome other countries are ſo exceſſive 
hot, namely, that it lies in a bay where there are 


not thoſe cool breezes that frequently blow in 
other places. | . 

The wet ſeaſon begins here the latter end of 
April or the beginning of May, and continues to 


the latter end of Auguſt; in which time there 


are violent rains, ſometimes for many hours, and 
at others for two or three days without ceaſing; 
but there are conſiderable intervals of fair weather. 
By theſe rains are occaſioned great land- floods in 
all countries between the tropicks at their annual 
period ; and this is the cauſe of the overflowing of 
the Nile, which runs a great way within the tor- 
rid zone; the river being ſwelled by ſuch rains, 
muſt of neceſſity overflow the low lands of Egypt 


which lie in its way. And the antients might as 


well have wondered at the overflowing of any 


other river annually which riſes far within the tro- 
picks. 

In Auguſt the weather begins to be more mode- 
rate, both as to rain and heat; though there then 
falls ſome ſhowers. In September and October it 
is more temperate ſtill; and yet between the be- 


ginning of Auguſt and the latter end of October 


are thoſe violent ſtorms called tuffoons (typhones) 
which are ſo very fierce, that the Chineſe dare not 
ſtir out of their harbours till they are paſſed; after- 
wards there is no danger of ſtorms till the return of the 
ſeaſon. It is further obſervable, that theſe tuffoons 
_— I the full or change of the moon, 

OL. I. | 


and are preceded by very fair weather, ſmall winds, 
and a clear sky, "Theſe ſmall winds vere from the 


common trade, which is at this time ſouth-weſt, 


$7 
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and ſhuffle about to the north or north-eaſt. Before 


the ſtorm there appears a boding cloud very dread- 
ful to look at, and is ſeen ſometimes twelve hours 


before-hand : when the cloud begins to move apace 


the ſtorm may be expected ſuddenly. It uſually 
blows about twelve hours very fiercely at north- 
eaſt, and is attended with claps of thunder, great 
flaſhes of lightning, and exceflive rains. It abates 
on a ſudden and falls quite calm, and having con- 
tinued ſo about an hour, the wind comes about 
to the ſouth-weſt, and blows as violently from that 
quarter as it did from the other. | 

The months of November and December are 
dry and healthful, and exceeding pleaſant. Janu- 
ary, February and March are for the moſt part 
dry; but there are thick fogs in the mornings, and 


November 
and Decem- 
ber dry and 
healthiul. 


ſometimes cold driſling rains: the air is alſo very 


ſharp in January and February, eſpecially if the 
wind be in the north-eaſt. In April the weather 


is moderately dry ; neither too hot nor too cold. 


But though this be the ordinary ſtate of their 
year, yet the ſeaſons ſometimes alter a month, or 
more ; neither are they alike in all years, for the 
rains are ſome years more violent and laſting than 
others; nor have they always rain ſufficient to 


Seaſons not 
all years 
alike, 


manure their rice: Tonquin, as well as other 


countries between the tropicks, depends much up- 
on the annual rains, or floods, to moiſten and en- 
rich their ground, for if theſe fail they have hard- 


ly any crop, and the poor are reduced to a ſtarv- 


ing condition, and forced to ſell their children, as 
they do in many other parts of India in the like 
diſtreſs, to preſerve their own and their childrens 


lives. But this is not ſo often the cafe of Ton- 


quin as It 
mandel. 
The lower part of this kingdom alſo ſometimes 
ſuffers by too great rains, eſpecially if they hap- 
pen unſeaſonably; but then their dry lands yield 
the better crops; fo that they are not in the ſame 


is of the coaſts of Malabar and Cor- 


danger of famine as in the time of drought ; and 


their poor, which, as has been obſerved already, are 
very numerous, oftner periſh for want of imploy- 
ment and a proper care being. taken of them, 
than from a ſcarcity of proviſions in this country. 


CHAP LEY? 


Contains a deſcription of their towns, fortifications, 


palaces, buildings and furniture; and treats of the 
genius, temper, ſtature, complexion, and habits of 


the Tonquineſe ; alfo of their diet, liquors, feſtivals, 
diverſions, roads and way of travelling. 


T HE capital city of Cachao ſtands upon a riſing 
2 ground, but level, on the weſt fide of the ri- 
| v 
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THE PRESENT STATE OF TON MUIN. 


ver Domea, having neither bank, wall, nor ditch 
to defend it. It conſiſts of about twenty-thouſand 
houſes, low built, with mud walls and thatched 
roofs, a very few of them only being built with 
brick and tile. The principal ſtreets are very wide, 
but ill pitched, and dirty in wet weather; and 
there are ſeveral ponds and ditches full of black 
mud, which in the dry ſeaſons are very offenſive ; 


but the town is notwithſtanding looked upon to be 


healthful. Every man in his back yard, or ſome 
convenient part of his houſe, has a ſmall arched 
building of brick like an oven, about ſix foot high, 
to ſecure his beſt goods in caſe of fre, which their 


thatched tenements are very ſubject to; but the 


government, by way of prevention, obliges every 
man to keep a great jar of water at the top of his 


houſe, with buckets; and if the fire cannot be ex- 


tinguiſhed this way, the thatch is ſo contrived in 
large panes of ſeven or eight foot ſquare, that they 
can throw it off all at once; and they keep hooks 
like thoſe uſed by our fire-men, to pull down the 
buildings that are in flames : whoever neglects to 
have his jar of water, his buckets and hooks in 
order, is ſeverely puniſhed, 

T here are three palaces in the city. of Cachao, 
in the chief of which the Boua or King has his 
reſidence, It is ſaid to be about three leagues in 
circumference, and has a wall about fifteen foot 
high, and as many in thickneſs, faced on both 


ſides with brick; and within the palace, beſides 


the buildings and apartments of the King and his 
courtiers, there are parks, gardens and canals, as 
in the royal palaces of China. 


There are two other palaces in Cachao, but very 


meanly built, in one of which the Choua or Gene- 


ral reſides; before this there is a large ſquare 
parade, with a building running along one fide of 
it, where the Generals and Mandarins fit to ſee 
their ſoldiers perform their exerciſe : oppoſite to 
this is another low building, where the train of ar- 
tillery is kept, 
ſixty iron guns, from faulcon to demiculverin, two 
or three whole culverin, and ſome iron 1 
but the carriages of their guns are for the moſt 
part ill contrived and out of repair. 

There is alſo near this palace a ſtable of two 


hundred elephants, kept for the war, or to carry 


the Generals and their baggage; and another ſta- 
ble of about three hundred horſes. 


There are no other buildings worth taking no- 


tice of in Cachao, unleſs it be the Engliſh facto- 
ry, which ſtands at the north end of the city 
fronting the river; and though this be but an or- 
dinary low built houſe, it is one of the beſt in 
town. The Dutch factory joins to it on the ſouth, 
but is not altogether ſo large. 

'T here are few cities in Tonquin beſides Cachao; 
Hean is one of the chief, which conſiſts of about 
two thouſand houſes, and like the reſt of them, 


which conſiſts of about fifty or 


lies- open to the country, having neither wall nor 
ditch to defend it. Market towns they have none, 
but every five or ſix villages take it by turns to 
have the market held in one of them. Their villa- 
ges conſiſt of thirty or forty houſes each, and ſtand 
very thick all over the country. Theſe villages are 


CHark 


/ - 


Villages, 


always ſurrounded by groves or trees in the flat 


country, and encompaſſed by large moats and 
high banks, thrown up beyond the groves, to pre- 
vent their houſes and gardens being overflowed in 
the wet ſeaſon; for all the land about them, at 
that time, lies two or three foot under water, and 
they are forced to go up to their knees to paſs 
from one village to another, or make uſe of boats, 


and their habitations are then very dirty and un- 


comfortable. 
In the dry ſeaſons, the moats which e 


the villages ſerve to fill the canals with water, 


which ſeparate their grounds; and every houſe 
{ſtanding in the middle of a garden, thus ſurround- 
ed by trees and water, are extreamly pleaſant. In 
the hilly country they have no moats or banks, 
thrown up about their villages, and therefore ma 


be ſuppoſed to be much more healthful in the wet 


ſeaſon than thoſe in the flat country, The parti- 
tions in their houſes are made with ſplit cane, and 
their rooms have no other light than what they 
receive from a little ſquare hole. Their furniture 


cConſiſts of tables, cabinets and ſtools, and an or- 


dinary bed or two in their innermoſt rooms; every 


man alſo has a little altar in his houſe, with an 


image and two incenſe- pots upon it, before which 
he performs his devotions. 


They dreſs their meat 
uſually in their yards, or before their doors, but 
in the rainy ſeaſon make uſe of one of their out- 
ward rooms, where they are almoſt blinded with 
ſmoak for want of chimneys. This people are 
courteous and obliging to ſtrangers, eſpecially the 
trading part of them, and mighty fair dealers, they 
are not given to tricking and cheating, like the 
Chineſe: However, their Mandarins, or magi- 
ſtrates, are ſaid to be proud and imperious; their 
ſoldiery inſolent; and their poor, who are very 
numerous, given to thieving, inſomuch that ſtran- 


gers are forced to keep a very ſtrict watch over 
their goods. 


Furniture, 


Genius and 
Teimpere 


They are reckoned good mechanicks, faithful | 


and diligent when they are retained in ſervice, and 
ſo ſubmiſſive, that ſome have looked upon them to 
be mean ſpirited, and of a laviſh diſpoſition, pro- 
duced by the tyranny of the government they live 
under; they are patient in labour, but ſeem much 


dejected in ſickneſs; univerſally addicted to gaming 


Given to 


from the higheſt to the loweſt, from which nothing gaming- 


can reſtrain them; they will play away their very 
cloaths. 


The natives of Tonquin are of a tawny com- 
plexion, but not ſo dark as moſt of their Indian 
neighbours; clean ind d, and of a middle ſtature; 
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CHAP. 
II. 


Dye their 
teeth black. 


THE PRESENT STATE OF TONQUIN. 


they have long lank black hair, which grows very 
thick, and hangs down upon their ſhoulders: their 
noſe and lips are proportionable and well made, 
but their faces are a little flattiſh and of an oval 
form, When they are about twelve or thirteen 
years old, they die their teeth of a black or very 
dark colour; this operation takes up three or four 
days, and they dare hardly take any nouriſhment, 
the compoſition being ſo nauſeous, or, as ſome ſay, 


_ poiſonous: it is obſerved, that they are aſhamed 


of having white teeth, like brutes, but the true 


_ reaſon of their blacking them, is, no doubt, the 


prevailing faſhion of the country, which, how ri- 
diculous ſoever to foreigners, mult ever be follow- 
ed by the inhabitants, unleſs they would be pointed 


at and inſulted by the mob, as well as by people 


Habits, 


of better faſhion. 5 

Their outward habit is a long gown, which is 
bound about with a ſaſh, and, *tis ſaid, the ſexes 
are not diſtinguiſhable by their habits, The qua- 


lity uſually wear ſilk, but they never think them- 


ſelves finer than' in Engliſh broad cloth, either 


red or green, and have caps of the ſame ſtuff with 


their gowns. Inferior people and ſoldiers, general- 
ly wear cotton cloth, dyed of a dark colour ; and 


the ſoldiers upper garments reach no farther than 


their knees, but they have drawers which come 
down to their mid-leg. Poor people generally go 
bare headed, except in the rainy ſeaſons, when the 
fiſhermen, and thoſe who are expoſed to the wea- 
ther, wear {tiff broad brim'd hats, made of reeds 
or palm-leaves. The poor people hardly ever wear 
any thing elſe but a doublet and pair of drawers, 
without either ſhirt, ſhoes or ſtockings. IT hey fit 


cCroſs- legged after the manner of the Aſiaticks; 


Eating 


they have a ſort of couches or benches covered with 


fine matt, and raiſed about a foot from the ground 
all round the rooms where they make their enter- 


tainments; and on theſe their friends fit with an 
alcove over their heads, having a cuſhion under 
them, and another at their backs. And no people, 
*tis ſaid, are more ſociable or hoſpitable than the 
Tonquineſe. ; | 


The moſt common diſh next to boil'd rice is lit- 
tle bits of pork ſpitted together and roaſted. They 
cat alſo fowls, beef, buffaloes fleſh, and the fleſh 
of goats, horſes, dogs, cats and locuſts; with all 


| ſorts of roots, herbs, eggs and fiſh ; they ſometimes 


mince their raw pork, and make it up in balls ike 
ſauſage-meat, and eat it without any other drefling. 
Their bullocks they ſinge like bacon-hogs, and 
having ſteeped ſlices of raw beef in vinegar three 
or four hours, will eat it with a particular guſt, 
Horſe-fleſh is efteemed as good as beef, and the 
poor people will eat the fleſh of elephants that die 
a natural death; the trunk is often made a preſent 
to ſome great Mandarin as a delicious morſel. Frogs 
are another great diſh with them; ſea- turtle they 
have plenty of, as alſo crabs, craw-fiſh, ſhrimps 


and prawns ; and they have a fiſh like an anchovy, 
which they pickle ; their ſmall fiſh and ſhrimps they 


throw into a jar of ſalted water made very weak, 


which having ſtood a little time, is reduced to a 


maſh or pap, and this is called ballachaun: After- 
wards they draw off the liquor from it, which 
they call neukmum; and both natives and Euro- 
peans uſe it as ſauce, and eſteem it equal to ſoy. 
'T he poor people eat the ballachaun with their rice, 
which gives it a very ſtrong hogo; and indeed their 


boiled rice, which is their uſual food, would be 


very inſipid without ſomething of this kind; there- 


fore when they have no ballachaun, they eat dry'd 


fiſh or ſalted eggs with it. 

People of quality are ſeldom without fleſh, fiſh, 
and fowl at their table every day ; their meat is 
ſerved up in little plates of lackered wood, ten or 
twelve of which are brought in a ſort of a voider 
of the fame lackered wood; the meat being cut 
into little ſquare pieces, they eat it with their chop- 
{ticks as in China, and uſe neither linen, knives, 
forks or ſpoons, | 


They have a way of keeping their eggs ſeveral 


years, by encloſing them in a paſte made with 
ſalt brine, and aſhes, and kept in an earthen pot 


that is ſtopt cloſe : theſe they eat with their rice 


when they live upon the water, taking about the 


quantity of a hazle-nut with every mouthful of 


rice. I | 
Their uſual liquor is tea, which is commonly 
ſold by women in the market places; they have 


alſo a ſpirit called arrack, which they ſometimes 


drink with their tea, and ſometimes by itſelf; but 


it is the worſt and moſt unpalatable that is to be 


found in India: However they eſteem it a great 
cordial, eſpecially after they have infuſed ſnakes 
and ſcorpions in it. Thus rectified, they look up- 
on it to be an antidote againſt poiſon, and think 
they ſhew the greateſt reſpect to their friends, 
when they treat them with this liquor. 

But the firſt thing they entertain with when 
one comes to viſit them, is betel and arek: in the 
leaf betel they wrap up ſeveral ſlices of the arek 
nut, and having dawbed it over with chinam or 
lime, made into a mortar, it is chewed as our 
people do tobacco ; every man keeps his box, with 
ſeveral of theſe betel leaves ready made up, and 
prepared for chewing. The great men have 
fine gilded lacquered boxes to keep theſe doſes of 


betel and arek in, which are conſtantly offered to 


the ſtranger as ſoon as he comes in, and muſt be 
accepted, on pain of being thought unmannerly : 
and this muſt be done with the right hand, the left 
being ſeldom employed but in the vileſt offices ; 
nor can a man be more unfortunate than to be 
found left handed among this people, or indeed in 
any part of India: it would be impoſſible for ſuch 
a one to gain any eſteem amongſt them, if he were 
poſſeſſed 7 never ſo many valuable qualifications. 
2 | 


But 
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CHAP, But to proceed, after a foreigner has ſome ac- 


II. 
» two or three days to ſend him a preſent of betel, 


Feſtivals, 


Comedies. 


Other dwer- 


ons. 


Travelling. 


quaintance with them, they will not fail once in 


and enquire after his health, for which preſent the 


ſervant muſt have ſome ſmall gratification if you 


would oblige the maſter. _ 
This betel or thearek which they, eat with it, is 


a ſort of opiate which lulls people that uſe it into a 
pleaſing dream; and what makes the Indians de- 


light in it the more, is, the red colour which it 
gives their lips, though the red {tuff they are per- 


petually ſpitting when they chew it, is not a little 


nauſeous to ſtrangers, nor does it ſmell very agree- 
ably. The better ſort of people in India have a 
ſervant whoſe ſole buſineſs it is to carry a pot after 


them to ſpit in when they chew betel and arek. 


They have two publick feaſts which they ob- 
ſerve annually, the chief of which is at the be- 
ginning of their new year, and this commences at 
the firſt new moon which happens after the mid- 
dle of January, when they rejoice for ten or twelve 


days ſucceflively ; and there is a ceſſation from all 


buſineſs, all people put on their beſt cloaths, and 
ſpend their time in gaming, drinking, and other 
diverſions ; and the common people will be exceed- 
ing drunk on theſe occaſions. 5 


The other great feſtival is after the getting in 


their firſt harveſt. The firſt and fifteenth day of 
every moon alſo are holidays, when they perform 


their devotions with a more than ordinary zeal: 


at theſe times alſo they bring meat and drink to 
the ſepulchres of their deceaſed friends, which their 
bonzes or prieſts regale themſelves with when they 
are gone. Their magiſtrates and great men alſo 
ſolemnize their birth-days every year, as we do in 
this part of the world, when they are compli- 
mented by all their relations and friends. 

A comedy 1s acted at every entertainment, and 
in this they are ſaid to excel, if we may rely up- 
on the judgment of our travellers; they are uſually 
acted in the night-time, and laſt from ſun-ſetting 
to ſun-riſe, Their playing does not hinder the 
audience from eating and drinking; but they are 


uſually as intent upon the feaſt as the play that is 


acting. 

Their other diverſions are fiſhing and hunting, 
but principally fiſhing, their rivers and ſea-coaſts 
abounding with excellent fiſh: and the country 
not being ſo proper for hunting on account of the 
many rivers that run through it, and the little 
cover there is for game. 

People generally travel by water, having the 
convenience of ſo many rivers; but their high- 


ways and bridges are kept in very good repair; 


and though they have no public k inns, yet by the 
road ſide the traveller is ſure to meet with water 


and fire, and other conveniences to dreſs his meat 
and refreſh himſelf, 


The baggage of their generals and great men is 
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uſually carried by elephants when they take the CHAP, 


field; as for other carriages by land our writers 
do not mention any, poſſibly becauſe there are few 
places in the country that have not the conveniency 
of water carriage; but tis probable they make uſe 
of porters in the up-land countries, as their neigh- 
bours the Chineſe do; for they have very few 
beaſts of burthen. | 


CH AP, III. 
Treats of their manifactures, trade, ſhipping, navi- 


gation, fail, huſbandry, plants, animals and mi- 


nerals, 


filk, ſuch as pelongs, ſooſees, hawkins, peni- 


aſcoes and gawſe ; the pelongs and gawſe are ſome- 
times plain and ſometimes flowered. IT hey make Manufacture 


Il 
—— 


T HIS country produces great quantities of CHAP, 


II. 


alſo ſeveral other ſorts of ſilk, but theſe are chiefly of {ilk 


bought up by the Engliſh and Dutch. 


The lackered ware is another great manufacture Lackered 
in this kingdom, and eſteemed the beſt in the world 


next to that in Japan ; and the difference between 
the one and the other is not ſo much in the paint 


and varniſh as in the wood, which is much better. 
in Japan than here. The lack of Tonquin, DA x- 
PIER tells us, is a gummy juice which drains out 

of the bodies or branches of trees, and is gathered 


in great quantities by the country people ; it is of 
the thickneſs of cream, and the natural colour 
white : but the air changes it and makes it look 


blackiſh : the cabinets which are lackered with it 


are made of pine-tree, which is a wood ſomething 


like fir, but not ſo good, and their joyners are but. 


indifferent artiſts. The lacker houſes are looked 
upon to be very unwholſome from a poiſonous qua- 
lity which is ſaid to be in the lack, making the 
workmen break out in great botches and boils; 


and yet DAMPIER aſſures us, it has no ſtrong or 


unſavoury ſmell: the lack can only be laid on in 
dry weather, for as there muſt be ſeveral coats, 
every one muſt be thoroughly dried before the 
other is laid on; when the outward coat is dry, 


they poliſh their work to give it a gloſs, which is 
There is no better 
glew than this lack will make, and their varniſhes 


done chiefly by rubbing it. 


are alſo compoſed of it; it is very cheap in this 


country, but prohibited exportation. 


They make great quantities of earthen ware of à Earthen 
grey colour, but coarſe ; however it is exported to Ware: 


all the Malayan countries, and ſeveral other parts 


of India : from hence alſo is. brought turpentine, 


musk, rhubarb, and ſeveral forts of - drugs; but Musk. 
theſe, it is ſaid, come from China to them, which Prugs. 


lies contiguous to their country. They have alſo 


very fine gold from thence ; for they work no No mines 


mines, either of gold or filver, or any other metal 
themſelves, if they have any; their filver is chiefly 
| imported 
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imported from Japan. In this country alſo may be 
had lignum aloes: TAVERNIER tells us, there is 
ſo great a difference in the goodneſs and price of 
this wood, that it may be had from three crowns 
a pound, to a thouſand. If it be cloſe and oily, 
a piece of the bigneſs of a pea, thrown into the 
fire, will perfume a room as much as a dry piece 
as big as ones fiſt, In this country is alſo found 


wood for dying, not much unlike the campeachy 
logwood, but not ſo large. | 

Though Tonquin be full of ſilk, they ſeldom 
apply themſelves to work it till the ſhipping arrives ; 


the people are kept ſo miſerably poor by the great 
lords to whom the lands belong, and whoſe vaſſals 
they are, that they have not money to purchaſe 
materials, and therefore foreign merchants are of- 
ten forced to advance them money, and wait ſeve- 
ral months till their goods are wrought. But the 
Dutch who trade hither, frequently contract a 


ſort of temporary marriage with the women of 


this country, and make them their factors to buy 
up ſilk and materials at the dead time of the year: 
and employ the poor people when work is cheapeſt, 
and by this means have their goods ready when the 
ſhips arrive. Many of the Dutch have raiſed good 
eſtates, it is ſaid, by theſe female factors, who are 
faithful to them; and the women have alſo enriched 
themſelves, and been matches afterwards for the 


_ greateſt lords, when their Dutch husbands have 


WM Trade car- 
b red On by 
eigners. 


n dealers, 


eat fill. 
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ines, 


left trading thither. 5 

The Tonquineſe make no long voyages, or ex- 
port any merchandize in their own bottoms, ex- 
cept fiſh and rice to ſome neighbouring countries ; 


; moſt of the trade is carried on by foreign ſhipping ; 
and indeed they have very few veſſels that will 
bear the ſea, Goods imported into Tonquin, are 
falt-petre, ſulphur, Engliſh broad cloth, cloth 


es, pepper, and other ſpices, lead, and great 
ns, of which the long ſaker is moſt eſteemed. 
Theſe people ſeem much fairer in their dealing 
than the Chineſe, and perform their contracts 
punctually; only the merchant, as has been ob- 
ſerved already, is forced to wait ſeveral months 
for the making his goods, after he has advanced 
great ſums of money. The King, who buys the 
guns and ſome broad cloth, is much worſe pay 
than his ſubjects, infomuch, that no merchants 
care to deal with him, if they can help it. 


Shipping they have hardly any that deſerves the 


name ; their veſſels are chiefly fiſher-boats, or a 
ſort of long gallies, which are only fit for their 


rivers or ſea coaſts in very fair weather: and as 


they have a very large ſea coaft, and many fine 
rivers well ſtocked with fiſh, their fiſhery employs 
a great number of hands, and many of them live 
with their whole families upon the' water, Sea 
turtle or tortoiſes are very plentiful upon their 
ſhores. 


They abound in rice, but have little other grain, 
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nor have they any vines in their country. Their CHAP. 
III. 
their grounds, becauſe it hinders the growth of No vines 


and liitle 
grain, but 


uplands, DAMPIER obſerves, are over-run with 
purſlane, which they are forced to weed out of 


other herbs and plants. They have two crops of 
rice every year, if the rains are ſeaſonable, and the 


floods ſave them the labour of watering their rice 


fields; this grain, as has been obſerved in China, 
being planted in grounds that are reduced to a 
hotch- pot or pulp, and growing in water till it is 
ripe; nor are they much concerned, if their 
grounds are overflowed in harveſt, for they will 
reap their corn notwithſtanding, and hang up the 


rice in little bundles till it is dry, which it will 


ſoon be in this hot country. They have yams, 
potatoes, and onions in their gardens: and for fruits 


rice. 


Garden 
ſtuff. 


they have plantons, bonano's, mango's, oranges, Fruits, 


limes, cocoa nuts, guava's and pine apples. Their 
oranges are of two ſorts, large and ſmall ; their 
large oranges have a fragrant ſmell, and moſt deli- 
cious taſte, and may be eaten freely without dan- 
ger; they are admired by ſome travellers as the beſt 
in the world. The other orange is a ſmall round 


fruit, with a ſmooth thin rind, and a deep red 


both inſide and out; and though they taſte almoſt 
as well as the other, are accounted a very unwhole- 
ſome fruit, and oecaſion the flux. Oranges are in 
ſeaſon in this country from October to February. 
Their limes are round, and have thin fmooth 


skins, and are as big as an ordinary lemon: they 


are full of juice, but not near ſo ſharp as the leſſer 
limes of other countries. | 


The betel leaf, which is ſo much valued all over 


India, is very common in this country. Mulberry- 
trees they abound with, and plant young flips 
every year, the leaves whereof are reckoned much 
better for the ſilk worms than thoſe of full grown 


trees; they ſeldom mind the fruit of this tree, and 
indeed it is a ſmall hungry fruit, not worth their 


care, our merchants obſerve. They have the fruit 
Lichea here, which has been deſcribed in China. 


Here is alſo good timber for ſhipping, as well as for Timber, 


houſes, and the pine-tree will ſerve for maſts. 

In the woody mountainous part of this country, 
towards the north, are found elephants of an extra- 
ordinary ſize. Horſes they have not many, cows 
and buffaloes enough, and hogs in abundance ; but 
neither lions, aſſes, or ſheep, except ſome few of 
the laſt, that are kept for the King's uſg: neither 
do they abound in deer or hares, but have great 
plenty of fowls both wild and tame, as geeſe, 


ducks, hens, &c. Their wild ducks they uſed to 


take only with nets, till the Engliſh and Dutch 
came amongſt them, and taught the natives to 


ſhoot them. They have a fort of locuſts about as 


big as a man's finger, which breed in the banks of 


their rivers and ditches, and they are eſteemed 
good food by the natives. There are no ſweet 


flowers found in their gardens except one, which 
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is called Bange, which grows like a large noſegay 
upon a ſhrub that creeps upon the ground. There 
arc very few ſmall birds in the country, but 


| ſwarms of gnats, which are very troubleſome, as 
well as their ants, who are ſo miſchievous, PA- 


VERNIER tells us, that they will eat through a 
bale of ſilk in twenty-four hours, and it will look 
as if it had been ſawn aſunder, 


CHAP. 


1 


IV. 


Treats F their learning, liberal and mechanic ar's, 


iy: 
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Their learn- 
| 1g, 


Characters. 


language and characters; of their government, 
forces, coin, m giſtrates, laws and puniſhments. 


N ONE are capable of being preferred to any 
1 offices or poſts in the government, unleſs 
they have taken their degrees, and gone through a 
courſe of ſtudy here as well as in China, and their 
learning is pretty near the ſame pitch, and the 
manner of taking their degrees and their exami- 
nations are performed in much the ſame manner, 
and therefore I ſhall not take up the reader's time 
with repeating theſe things, but refer him to 
China. | 
The characters alſo uſed by the Tonquineſe are 
the ſame with thoſe of China; though they have a 


different dialect, | f 


Writing. 


Phyſiclans. 


Good me- 
Chanicks. 


Gover n- * 
meille 


If we may believe DaMPIER, the Malayan 
language is not ſpoken here, as TAVERNIER at- 
firms, but their language comes near the Chineſe, 
or rather is a dialect of it. | | 
They do not ſit writing at a table, as the Euro- 
peans, but hold their paper with one hand, and 
write with the other with a pencil, beginning at 
the top and writing to the bottom, as the Chineſe 
do. Their mathematicks, geometry and aſtrono- 
my does not exceed their neighbours, but the Je- 
ſuits have a little improved them of late. | 

Their phyſicians do not ſtudy books much, but 
ſpend their time in ſearching into the natures and 
qualities of roots and ſimples; and apply themſelves 
to underſtand the beating of the pulſe. 'T hey ne- 
ver let blood, but uſe cauterizing as in China. 

The people of Tonquin are pretty good mecha- 
nicks, and have almoſt all kind of handicrafts men 
among them, ſuch as ſmiths, carpenters, turners, 


weavers, taylors, potters, painters, paper-makers, 


workers on lacker, bell-founders, &c. One fort 
of their paper is made of ſilk, and the other of the 
bark of a tree, which is pounded in large troughs 
with wooden peſtles, and makes the beſt writing 
paper. Money-changing is a great profeſſion here, 
and managed by the women, who are very dex- 
trous at it, and will raiſe and fall the price of their 
caſh as artfully as our ftock-jobbers do their ſtocks. 
This is one of the oddeſt conſtituted govern- 
ments we have heard of: the rightful Prince, it 
ſeems, enjoys little more than the title of King ; 


the General, or Prime Miniſter is maſter of all the CHAP. 


treaſure and forces of the kingdom, and to him all 


men make their court; and thus it has been for tg 


laſt hundred years. The King of Boua has been 
ſucceeded in the title by one of his ſons, and the 
heir of the General or Prime Miniſter ſucceeds to the 
power and adminiſtration of the government, and 
is called the Choua, I he firſt of the family of the 
Choua who depoſed his ſovereign, thought fit to 
let him however retain the ſtile and title of King, 
that the leſs notice might be taken of his uſurpa- 
tion. The King of "Tonquin, it ſeems, was an- 
tiently King of Cochin-China too, and uſed to 
conſtitute a General in each kingdom with an al- 


- moſt unlimited command. 


IV, 


The General of Cochin-China, either prompted 


by his ambition, or having taken ſome diſguſt, 


threw off his allegiance, and ſet up for himſelf. 


The Tonquin general obſerving his ſucceſs, ſoon 
followed his example, and poſſeſſed himſelf of all 
the revenues and forces of the crown, making the 
King, or Boua, a kind of priſoner of ſtate in his 
own palace, where he is allowed to take his diver- 
ſions with his women and children, and at certain 
ſeaſons receive the mock-homage of the Manda- 
rins, and the acclamations of the people ; who are 
{till ſo devoted to him as to pray for his proſperity, 


and think nothing can be of worſe conſequence to 


them than his dying without iſſue: even the Choua 
pays him the profoundeſt reſpect before the people, 


and declares that he takes upon him the admini- 


{tration of the government only to eaſe his Prince 
of the trouble, and that he may enjoy his pleaſure 
without interruption or reſtraint. Foreign Am- 
baſſadors alſo conſtantly addreſs themſelves to the 


Boua, as if he was ſtill veſted with ſovereign pow- 


cr ; but except this ſhadow of royalty which he 
receives on certain ſpecial occaſions, he has very 


attendants are not very numerous, and all of them 


little reaſon to look upon himſelf as a King: his 


put about him by the Choua : theſe are inſtructed 


alſo not to ſuffer any of his ſubjects to approach him 
who are not in the General's intereſt, neither 


all offices, civil and military, the forces and the 


is the Boua fo much as allowed a guard; while 


revenue, are at the diſpoſal of the Choua, who has 


his guards of horſe and foot and elephants to the 
number of two or three hundred, always in readi- 
neſs, with an army of thirty thouſand men quar- 
tered in and about the capital city of Cachao, and 
not leſs than ſeventy or eighty thouſand in pay in 
other parts of the kingdom. Theſe are moſt of 
them foot, and armed with match-locks and broad 


Forces. 


ſwords. The ſoldiers are taught to make their 


own gunpowder themſelves, in little hand mills 
that are given them for that purpoſe, but they are 


ignorant of the art of corning it here, as well as in 


other parts of India. Every ſoldier carries a car- 
touch-box, in which he has little hollow Fun 
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filled with powder, which hold juſt a charge; and 
no people, it is ſaid, will load and fire quicker than 
theſe. They keep their arms very bright, and 
cover them with a lackered cane in bad weather, 
Every file conſiſts of ten men, which is led by an 
officer when they march, but how deep their files 
are when they engage our travellers do not inform 


us: it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe that they do not ob- 
ſerve much better order than their neighbours, 


who are eaſily broke if you can ſuſtain the firſt 
ſhock, Their ſoldiers are uſually good bodies of 
men, every village being obliged to fend the beſt 


men they can pick out; and DAmPIEtR tells us, 


the way of trying which are like to prove the 

braveſt fellows is by their ſtomachs, and that the 

greateſt eaters are choſen for the General's guard. 
Shooting matches are frequently appointed to 


make them good markſmen, and every one is re- 


warded according to the ſhot he makes, and he 


that makes the worſt of the file is obliged to do 


March of 
the arm y. 


Gallies, 


double duty the next time he mounts the guard. 
The greateſt part of their forces are kept upon 


the frontiers of Cochin-China, who are almoſt 


their only enemies, and between the out-guards 
of each kingdom there happens frequent skirmiſhes, 
but it is very rarely they come to a general engage- 
ment. : 

The army can never take the field but in the 
dry ſeaſon, there is no marching or encamping 
during the rains. When the army marches, the 
generals and principal officers are mounted upon 
elephants in little wooden apartments, they carry 
no feld-pieces with them, but ſome long guns a- 
bout ſix or ſeven foot in the barrel, which are 
reſted upon crutches. when they fire them, and 
are uſed to clear a paſs, or fire croſs their rivers ; 


they take little baggage with them, and ſeem pre- 
pared rather for light skirmiſhes than a pitched 


battle. 0 

This Prince's naval forces are inconſiderable, 
conſiſting only of gallies about ſixty or ſeventy foot 
long, and very narrow; the head and ſtern are 
raiſed ten or twelve foot above the water, but the 
middle is not above two foot from it; the captain 


ſits in the ſtern, which is finely painted and gilded, 


and the ſoldiers, who are always the rowers, have 
a covering over them to keep them dry; they puſh 
their oars from them, and plunge them all into 
the water at once, there being a perſon that keeps 
time and gives the word, whom the rowers anſwer 
in a hoarſe voice, Theſe veſſels do not draw a- 
bove two foot and a half water, and are of no 


ſervice at ſea but in very calm weather. They 


. employ their ſoldiers both upon their rivers and 


roads, to prevent the running of goods; they alſo 
ſerve to keep watch in their towns and villages, 
and particularly at Cachao ; while they are on the 
watch they are only armed with long ſtaves ; they. 
are very inſolent and troubleſome to thoſe. who 


paſs them, and it is in vain to complain of ill 


uſage, their officers, to whom only they are ac- 
countable, not being very ready to receive com- 


plaints againſt them, but will rather extort a fine 


from ſuch perſons as are brought before them; how-- 
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ever for a little money a man may paſs their watch 


in the night pretty quietly, 
Here are no courts of judicature, but any ſingle 
magiſtrate may cauſe an offender to be brought be- 


No courty 
of juſtice, 


fore him, and inflict ſuch puniſhments upon him 


as are agreeable to the laws of their country, with- 
out any formal proceſs, nor is any time allowed 
for an appeal, but ſentence is executed immedi- 
ately. | 

_ Beheading is the uſual puniſhment for murder 
and other capital crimes, and this is uſually per- 


formed before the offender's own door, or where 


the fact was committed: the criminal is fat upon 
the ground with his legs ſtretched out, and the 


executioner with a back-ſword ſtrikes off his head. 


Puniſh. 
ments. 


at a blow, Theft is not puniſhed with death; but 


by cutting off a member, or part of one, accord- 
ing to the nature of the offence ; ſometimes one 
joint of a finger, and ſometimes the whole finger; 
and for greater offences the whole hand. A wo- 


man for adultery is thrown. to an elephant, who. 
tramples her to pieces. 


For other offences criminals are loaded with 


iron-chains and great wooden clogs ; and ſome- 
times have heavy boards made like a pillory and. 
hung about their necks for a month together : but 
the common puniſhment is a certain number of 
ſtrokes with a ſplit bambou upon. their. naked. bo- 
dies. When a perſon has undergone any of theſe 
puniſhments, he is looked upon as infamous. 
Debtors are often condemned to become priſoners 
to their creditors, and work for them till their 


debts are paid ; during which time they live on. 
rice and water, and-undergo fuch other diſcipline. 


as the creditor pleaſes. | 

Moſt of their magiſtrates are eunuchs, and few 
can haye acceſs to their Prince without their leave. 
Every. governor or Mandarin is abſolute in his 
province; they are ſaid to be imperious and cove- 
tous beyond meaſure. When an eunuch Manda- 
rin dies, all his. wealth falls to the government, 
which is one. reaſon their extortions are ſo little 
taken notice of. To the oppreſſion and injuſtice 
of theſe Mandarins, is imputed that general poverty 
and want of trade ſo remarkable in this country, 


notwithſtanding it is ſtocked with all materials and 
merchantable goods: if they would allow the 
people — enough to furniſh themſelves with 


goods to work on, few countries would be richer. 


There is another vice, if it may be called ſo, 
which the eunuch Mandarins are given to, not 


much leſs abſurd than the other, and that is, their 
playing with young wenches: and as their: own. 
careſſes muſt be very inſipid, they will frequently 

recommend 


Eunuch - 
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recommend their girls to the Europeans who trade 
thither, and take it kindly if they will accept 
them. Moſt of the cee poſts being given to 
eunuchs, DA MPI ER tells us of ſome who have caſ- 
trated themſelves, that they might be qualified for 
an office. | | | | | 

Once a year an oath of fidelity is adminiſtered 


in every province to the ſubject, and upon this oc- 


Coin. 


caſion every one drinks a cup of blood of ſome fowl 
mixt with arrack, which is eſteemed the moſt ſo- 
lemn tie they can lay themſelves under. 


can't learn they have any coin of their own, 


but they make uſe of foreign coins here, particu- 


CHAP. 
V. 


Religion, 
P agalle 


larly Spaniſh reals; they make payments alſo 
with little pieces of filver like the Chineſe, which 
paſs by weight, and have always their ſcales about 


CW AL Vet: 
Of their religion, temples and ſuperſlition. 


"F- HEIR religion is much the ſame with that 
dered at, having been antiently a province of that 
kingdom. They have a great variety of images, of 
which the moſt common are the horſe and the ele- 
phant. Their pagodes, or temples, in the country are 
mean wooden buildings covered with thatch, and 
ſometimes but juſt big enough to hold the image that 


zs placed in them; they are ſomething better in their 


great towns. Their prieſts lead a very auſtere life, 
which their poverty in ſome meaſure compels them 
to; having little to ſubſiſt on, but the offerings of 
the poor people, which are frequently no more 


than two or three handfuls of rice, a little betel, 


or ſome ſuch trivial preſent. They live in poor 
houſes near their temples, where they attend to 
offer up the prayers of the people, who bring them 
their petitions in writing : theſe the prieſt reads 
aloud before the idol, and afterwards burns them 


in the incenſe pot, the petitioner lying all the time 


proſtrate on the ground, 


People of quality ſeldom come to their pagodes, 


DAP IE R informs us, but chooſe ſome open court 


about their own houſes to offer up their prayers in, 
one of their attendants reading the petition inſtead 
of a prieſt, while the maſter lies proſtrate on the 
earth: in this paper is recited an account of all the 


bleſſings the perſon has received, ſuch as health, 


riches, honour, the Prince's favour, and long life, 
if he be old ; and concludes with a prayer for a 
continuance and increaſe of them ; after which the 
reader ſets the paper on fire with the — 
ruſhes. which ſtand lighted in an incenſe pot, 

afterwards flings three or four little parcels of fine 


gilded paper into the fire, which are conſumed 


with it. But, from the incenſe pot which Dam» 


of the Chineſe, and they expreſs the ſame re- 
| verence for CONFUCIUs, which is not to be won- 


PIER mentions, I make no queſtion but this wor- 
ſhip is performed beſore their houſhold gods be- 
fore whom an altar is always erected. To pro- 
ceed, there being great ſtore of good proviſions 
dreſſed on theſe occaſions, the maſter riſes up and 
orders his ſervants to fall to and make their hearts 
merry; ſo that theſe people ſeldom perform any 
act of worſhip, but the poor or their dependants 


have reaſon to bleſs them; their devotion is always 
attended with acts of charity and benevolence, the 


genuine fruits of true piety. 

They ſtudy aſtrology much in this country, 
and conſult the pretenders to this art on every oc- 
caſion. They are mighty obſervers of times and 
ſeaſons, of lucky or unlucky days; and as they 
give names to every hour in the day, ſuch as the 
tyger, bear, horſe, &c. the beaſt which deſcribes 


CHAP, 
V. 


Superſtition, 


the hour any perſon happens to be born in is al- 


ways avoided, under an apprehenſion that this 


© beaſt will ſome time prove fatal to him. Taver- 
NIER tells us of a Prince that would never give 


audience, or ſtir out of his palace in the hour of 
the horſe, in which he was born, for fear of ſome 
unlucky accident. The meeting a woman when 


they firſt go out in a morning is eſteemed omi- 
nous, and they will go back again on ſuch an oe- 


caſion, and not ſtir out for ſeveral hours. The 
Chriſtian religion, we are told by the Jeſuits, has 
made a conſiderable progreſs in this kingdom of 
late years, that they have built ſeveral churches, 


and made many thouſand converts. But Dam- 


PIER informs us, that when he was at the 
Biſhop's palace at Hean, which ſtands at the north 
end of that town on the fide of the river, the 


miſſionaries told him, that the King and court 


were very averſe to their religion, though the poorer 
people were inclined to embrace the Chriſtian 
faith. And DauPIER thinks theſe were only 
brought over by the rice that was diſtributed a- 
mongſt them by the miflioners. Thoſe fathers, 
it ſeems, durſt not openly own their miſſion, 


but lived here as merchants, and were not ſuffer- 


ed to reſide at Cachao, but when the Mandarins 
ſent for them to inſtruct them in the mathema+- 
ticks, or to mend their clocks and watches; and 


they frequently took thoſe opportunities to make 
converts. - DE 


CRAP. NE 


Treats of their women, marriages, mourning and 


funeral rites, 

\ the people are not ſtinted to any number, 
ee by their poverty; and in time of ſcarcity 
and children for food. Men of the beſt quality in 
Tonquin, DAuriER aſſures us, will offer their 

I daughters 


Chriſtianity. 


IVES are purchaſed here as Ginn, and CHAP 


VI. 


poor are often compelled to ſell both their wives Marriage 


tion. 


ian 


VI. 


arriages 
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THE PRESENT STATE OF TONQUIN. 


CHAP. daughters to the merchants and officers who come 


VI. 


to trade there, though they know their ſtay will 


A be but a few months. One great inducement to 


Funerals, 


this is the hopes of mending the breed, and that 


ſelves: for however the blacks may value them- 
ſelves upon the darkneſs of their complexion, this 
tawny generation think the nearer they approach 
to white the greater is their beauty ; beſides, it 
ſeems the women think this as lawful a way of 
getting money as any other, and ſome of them lay 
up fortunes by it; but if it ſhould beother- 


wiſe, and their children ſhould prove burthenſome, 


they have the liberty of ſelling them. As this 1s 
cuſtomary there, it muſt be preſumed to be 


practiſed with leſs reluctance than it would be in 
this part of the world; and if women amongſt us, 


to. hide their failings, make no ſcruple to procure 
abortion, or even to murder their infants, it is not 
much to be wonder'd at, that other nations ſhould 
ſometimes ſell them to preſerve their own and 


their childrens lives, 


They are very profuſe in their weddings, and 
it muſt be a poor man when the feaſt does not laſt 
three days. One may divorce his wife for a ver 


flight cauſe ; but the woman has not the ſame pri- 


vilege, unleſs for ſome very notorious crime: all 


the ceremony that is uſed at theſe divorces is taking 
one of the husband's, and another of the wife's 
cChop- ſticks which they eat with, and breaking 


them in half, one half is given to the wife, and 


the other the husband keeps; but the man is bound 
to reſtore the goods he had with his wife, and to 


keep the children. If a woman be convicted of 
adultery, ſhe is thrown to an elephant who is bred 
up for theſe executions ; the beaſt having toſſed 
her up in the air, ſtamps her to pieces when ſhe 
falls on the ground. 9 . 
The Tonquineſe bury, and do not burn their 
dead. There are no common burying places, but 


Vol. I. 


65 


every one is buried in his own ground, and within CHAP, 


a month afterwards a great feaſt is made at the 
grave, at which ſolemnity the prieſt by his office 


aſſiſts: if the deceaſed was a man of quality, a 
their poſterity may be of a whiter caſt than them- 


tower of wood is built over his grave, ſeven or 
eight foot ſquare, and about five and twenty foot 
high ; hither the country people of the neighbour- 


hood reſort, and find great plenty of proviſion of 


all ſorts in little ſheds or houſes, built up at about 
twenty yards diſtance from the tower : the people 


being aſſembled, the prieſt aſcends the tower, and 


makes a ſpeech upon the occaſion, after which he 
comes down, and the people ſet fire to the tower, 
which being lightly built, and covered with thin 
painted boards, is ſoon conſumed to aſhes ; after 
which the people fall to eating and drinking, and 
are very merry upon theſe occaſions. DAaMPIER 
tells us he was at one of theſe ſolemnities, where 
he ſaw fifty or ſixty hogs cut out, and the greateſt 


quantity of oranges for the entertainment of the 


gueſts that he had ever ſeen together while he was 
at Tonquin. 


When the King of Tonquin dies he is laid in 
ſtate for ſixty-five days, and meat is ſerved up to 
his table every day as if he was alive, which the 


VI. 
a ind 


Funeral ot 
the King. 


Bonzes and the poor people have divided amongſt 


them, At the end of the 65 days the corps is in- 
terred with great pomp at the burying place of the 


royal family, the ground being ſpread all the way 


with violet coloured callicoe, which is the King's 


colour : and though the tombs are not above twa 
days journey from Cachao, the march uſually takes 
up ſeventeen days. The Mandarins both civil and 
military wear mourning, IT AVERNIER tells us, 
for three years, thoſe of the houſhold nine months, 


the nobility fix, and the common people three 


months; but there are no ſhows or diverſions 
allowed for three years, except at the coronation of 
the ſucceeding Prince, 4 


THE 


CHAP. 
1 


Situation 
and extent. 


Provinces, 


upwards of 400 miles in lengt 


with ſea breezes. 


0 


n — — 
— 


| COCHIN-CHINA. 


r 


— 


Ea 


OCHIN- CHINA, if we take in 
Chiampa, which is looked upon to be a 
I province (or at leaſt tributary to it) ex- 
tends from the eighth degree of north 
latitude to the ſeventeenth, and conſequently is 
h, and it is about 
150 in breadth. It is bounded on the north by 
Tonquin ; by the ſea of China on the eaſt ; the 
Indian ocean on the ſouth ; and the mountains of 
the Kemois, and the kingdom of Cambodia on the 
weſt : it is called by the natives Anam, or the 


weſt country, lying to the weſtward of China. 


Some will have this country more temperate than 
Tonquin, which if it be, muſt proceed from its 
lying more open to. the ſea, and being refreſhed 
Both countries lie upon a flat, 
and are annually overflowed about the ſame time ; 
conſequently the ſeaſons are the ſame, and the 
lands equally fruitful in rice ; which requires no 
"_ manure but the mud the waters leave be- 
ind. 

It is divided into five provinces, viz. Sinuva, 
Cachiam, Quamgum, Pulocambi, and Renan. 
The King keeps his court in the province of Si- 
nuva, which lies contiguous to Tonquin; but tra- 
vellers do not acquaint us with the ſituation of the 


other provinces, nor do they take upon them to 


Buildings, 


deſcribe any of their towns, only we are told, that 
the city where the King reſides, lies in about ſix- 
teen degrees north latitude, and that the chief 
town of the little tributary kingdom, or province 


of Chiampa, bears the ſame name with the pro- 


vince, and is ſituate on the ſea coaſt, in the twelfth 
degree of north latitude. They build their houſes 
two ftories high, and in the time of the floods re- 
tire into their upper rooms, having a communica- 
tion with one another by boats, "They fit croſs- 


which hardens with the ſun, and is almoſt tran- 


legged upon the floor, which is covered with CHAP, 
matts, and the better ſort have couches or ſeats, 1. 

which ſtand againſt the wall, raiſed two or three wy 
foot above the floor, with tables before them when Cuftoms nat 


eat. They are ſaid to reſemble the Chinefe ; ranged 


8 
in ſtature, features and complexion, but wear their Tonquineſ: 


hair at full length, like their neighbours of Ton- | 
quin. They wear ſilk gowns or veſts of various Habits. 
colours one upon another, and ſwathe their legs 

and thighs with filk inſtead of breeches, and have 5 
a ſort of flippers, or ſandals, Their diet and man- Diet. 
ner of eating and drinking is the ſame with the 
Tonquineſe, and therefore I ſhall not weary the 
reader with the repetition of them; only mention 
their birds neſts, which are reckoned ſo great a Birds neſt 
rarity in Europe as well as the Indies. "Theſe 

neſts are built by a ſmall bird like a ſwallow, in 

the rocks upon the ſea coaſts, and are compoſed 

of the ſea froth and a juice from the birds ſtomach, 


ſparent : this being ſoftned in warm water, is 

pulled in pieces and put into broth, and is mighty 

nouriſhing, and by many people is ſaid to be of a 

moſt delicious taſte ; but in this I perceive all are 

not agreed. 
Animals both wild and tame they have the ſame Animals. 

here as in Tonquin, and plenty of good filk : Mani 

they have alſo the ſame kind of trees and plants, Plants. 

and one ſort of timber which is not mentioned to 

be in Tonquin; it is ſo heavy and ſolid that it 

ſerves for anchors. They have alſo the aquila tree, Calamb# 

a wood of a fine ſweet ſcent, which grows upon the — 

mountains of Kemois: the wood of the old trees 

has much the moſt fragrant ſmell, and is called 

Calamba, which the King reſerves to himſelf: 

this is ſuppoſed to be the ſame with lignum aloes, 

and is highly valued in China and Japan, where 


they 


US 
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CHAP: they uſe a block of it for a pillow ; among thoſe 


Temper of 
che people. 


KW Arts and 


AP, 
. 
— 


ns not 
nt 
the 


uineſe, 


neſts, 


(ences, 


Indian nations which burn their dead, they con- 
ſume great quantities of it in the funeral pile. 
The people of Cochin-China are ſaid to be very 


courteous and obliging to ſtrangers, but from their 


uſage of the Engliſh (which will be ſhewn here- 
after) this ſeems to be a miſtake, unleſs the bar- 
barous uſage our countrymen met with, proceeded 


from ſome very high provocation: but however 


that might be, certain it is, that what is told us of 
their excelling in arts and ſciences, and particularly 


in gunnery, is not much to be depended on. The 
Jeſuits aſſure us, that they will hit a mark with a 
great gun as exactly as an European can with his fire- 


lock; which if it was true, none of their neighbours 
would be able to ſtand before them; for he is rec- 


koned a bold fellow in that part of the world, that 
dare fire a great gun without a train. 


By the way, 
whenever we ſpeak of the ſtrength of any of our 


European fortifications in India, it is not that they 


Pulo Con- 
dore de- 
ſcribed, 


would be able to hold out againſt European engi- 
neers, but they do well enough in a country where 


a few great guns mounted on a flight wall, is ſuffi- 
_ cient to denominate the place impregnable. And 


when our writers tell us, that their gallies, which 
are ſo narrow and lightly built, are mounted with 
cannon like our men of war, they certainly make 
but little uſe of their own judgments, and only 
tranſcribe father BoRRI, or ſome of his driveling 


| brethren, who will lie for lying ſake ; for it is 


not to be imagined what advantage the fathers can 


_ propoſe to themſelves or their religion, by propa- 
cating theſe fooliſh ſtories. To proceed, the New 


Eaſt-India-Com 


y having erected a fort on the 


iſland of Condore, which belongs to Cochin- China, 
and continued two or three years in poſſeſſion of it, 


we have received a more exact account of that 


illand than of any other part of the Cochin Chineſe 
dominions, and are let into a better notion of that 


people than we received from the Jeſuits, 
Pulo Condore, or the iſlands of Condore, lie in 
the latitude of 8 degrees 40 minutes north, and are 


- 20 leagues ſouth and by eaſt from the mouth of the 


river Combodia ; the largeſt, which is the only in- 


| | habited iſland, is between four and five U 8 long, 


Trees. 


Fruits, 


Anwale, 


and three broad, in the wideſt part of it; the largeſt 


next is about three miles broad, and half a mile over, 
and with the other forms a commodious harbour. 


Theſe iſlands have very great quantities of timber 
in them, fit for any uſe, and there is one tree cal- 


— 
- 


led the damar tree, about three or four foot dia- 
meter, from which is drawn a Kind of turpentine 
or tar. Their fruits are mangoes, à fruit like a 
l which grows on trees; and wild nutmegs, 
hi 


» 
* 6 


r. L9CKYER takes to 


. which are like the true only in ſhape : there is alſo. 
the, cabbage tree, which Ml es to 
be only a Wild coco. . For animals, chere are hogs, 
_ 1izards. and guanoes, ;.. there, are alſo parrots, pat 


wy 
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bigneſs of a crow ; they have alſo limpits and muſ- CHAP. 


ſels, and plenty of green turtle or tortoiſe. | 


here are ſeveral ſmall brooks of freſh water in 
theſe iſlands, which are full ten months in the 
year ; they are dried up in April, but filled again 
in May, when the rains fall. DamPert recom- 
mended theſe iſlands as a proper place for the Eng- 
liſh to eſtabliſh a factory. | 
The inhabitants are Cochin-Chineſe, and ſpeak 
the Malayan language ; their chief employment is 
to draw off tar from the damar trees above-menti- 
oned, and to catch turtle, of which they make oil, 
and ſell in Cochin China. They brought their 
women on board, DAMPIER tells us, and offered 
them to the ſailors; and this is a common thing, 
he obſerves, in this and the neighbouring countries. 
As to their religion, DAMPIER ſays he obſerved a 
little idol temple in the iſland, with the image of 
an elephant, above five foot high, on one fide of 
the Pagoda, and the figure of a horſe on the other 
fide, not quite ſo large. The temple was a low 


other houſes. | 5 

The new Eaſt · India Company, in the year 1702, 
encouraged, I preſume, from what Mr. DAMPIER 
had related of the commodiouſneſs of this place for 


a factory, built a fort of earth here, mounted 


ſome great guns, and fenced it in with paliſadoes 
inſtead of a ditch, | 8 
Mr. Lock YER in his voyage to Canton, touch- 
ed at this ſettlement in the year 1704. He ſays 
they found about 45 Europeans there, companies 
ſervants and ſoldiers; 7 or 8 Topazes, which are 
a tawny mingled breed the company entertain in 
their ſervice; and 15 Bugoſſes, natives of Ma- 
caſſar, or the Celebes, who are the beſt ſoldiers the 
company can meet with in India, but have more 


than once proved treacherous to the Engliſh. | 


There are two or three ſmall villages in the 
iſland, it ſeems, with whom the Engliſh were not 


in very good terms, and therefore would not ſuffer 


the inhabitants to have any arms in their houſes on 
any pretence. There is no doubt but the Cochin- 
Chineſe would have driven the Engliſh from this 


"* 
— — 


Produce, 


built wooden building, and thatched like their 


Settlement 
of the Eaſt. 
India- Com- 
pany at 
Condore. 


ſettlement, or rather never ſuffered them to build a 


fort there, if they had been thoſe able ſoldiers the 
Jeſuits repreſent them ; and their ſubmitting to it 


is a demonſtration that their skill in military af- 
fairs is not much greater than their neighbours ; 


they muſt be a very warlike people, and ſpecial 
engineers, that durſt not attempt an inconſiderable 


redoubt, defended by 40 or 50 men, whoſe skill 


in military affairs was not very conſiderable, how 


well ſoever they might underſtand trade; and yet, 


had it not been for the treachery of the Bugoſſes, 


Who ſet the factory on fire, and maſſacred the 
Engliſh in their beds 
chin-Chineſe never du 


(3 March 1705.) the Co- 
| have attacked the Eng- 
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THE PRESENT STATE OF COCHIN-CHINA 


their cruelty to thoſe that ſurviv'd, is a ſufficient 
evidence they would have fallen upon them be- 
fore, if they had not been ſenſible of their own 
weakneſs, The account of this tragedy we have 
in a letter from Mr. CN NIN HAM to the Engliſh 
ſupercargoes in China, which I ſhall take liberty 
to tranſcribe, viz. 


Gentlemen, 


E EF O RE this comes to your hands, you 
may have heard of the overthrow of the ſet- 
tlement at Condore, whereof I ſhall here give 


you a farther account, and what relates thereto, | 


that you may impart the ſame to our honourable 


maſters, Our Maccaſſar ſoldiers had been threat- - 


ened for letting two of our ſlaves eſcape their 
cuſtody, whereupon, it ſeems, they did meditate 
a cruel revenge; for on the 2d of March, at 
midnight, they ſet fire to the fort, and at the 
ſame time killed the Governor, Mr. LLovp, 
Capt. RAs H WEL IL, Mr. FULLER, and others, 
to the number of nineteen ; Dr. Po UND, Mr. 
CHirry and Capt. DENN ET, with eight or 


nine more, made their eſcape in a ſloop to Ma- 


lacca, I ſuppoſe, and from thence to Batavia: 
thoſe that remained were ſo diſperſed, that there 
were ſcarce two together : I took to the Cochin- 
Chineſe for their aſſiſtance, but their fear was 
ſo great, that they only went about to barricado 
themſelves. The Maccaſſars having perpetrated 
this villany, got into a Cochin-Chineſe prow to 


put to ſea, but were aſſaulted by the people of a 


Cambodia veſſel, which was then at the iſland, 
with the aſſiſtance of our armourer, who killed 
one of them, and mortally wounded two more, 
which made them put aſhore again, and make 
their eſcape into the woods, In the morning be- 
times the Cochin-Chineſe took poſſeſſion of the 
fort, fearing, I ſuppoſe, we ſhould have joined 
with the Cambodians, to carry away what the 


fire had not deſtroyed ; for being got together, 


we were ſixteen Engliſh, four of which were 
dangerouſly wounded, ſix Topazes, and about 
twenty ſlaves, too ſmall a number to cope with 
them who were above two hundred, the Chineſe 


being like ſo many cyphers, and the Madraſs 


floop in Cochin-China obliged us to deſire their 
friendly aſſiſtance, whereupon the money was all 
put into cheſts, and the moſt part weighed, and 
carried into their cuſtody ; during which time 
the Maccaſſars thought to have ſeized another 
prow to eſcape in, but were frighted away by 
the Cochin-Chineſe, who promiſed in a few days 


to bring them all dead or alive. Moſt of us were 


dubious of their friendſhip, but did not know 
how to anſwer it to our honourable maſters, to 
leave ſo much money while they pretended to 
be our friends, and we had not deſerved other- 
wiſe at their hands; for we could have got 


© away in the Cambodia veſſel, which failed the C HAP, 


* ſeventh following, being unwilling to ſtay any 
longer, in which went Mr. BAL DWIN and 
Mr. WIN GA E to Cambodia, to make the beſt 
* of their way to Batavia, The next day after 
* they went away, the Cochin-Chineſe caught one 

of the Maccaffars, and that very night cut off 
his head, whereby we thought their friendſhip 
had been ſecure to us; yet on the tenth, with- 
out any provocation, but to make ſure of their 
prey, they barbarouſly murdered all the Engliſh, 
of which were Mr. PoTTINGER, Mr, TowNs- 
END, Mr. JosEPH RiDGEes, and Mr. St. 
PAUL, with four Topazes, and fix ſlaves; only 
me they ſaved alive, after they had given me 
two wounds, one flight in the arm, and the 
other more dangerous in my left ſide, whereof 
Jam now well, God be thanked, with two 
Topazes and fifteen ſlaves. On the 18th arrived 
there from Borea four. Cochin-Chineſe gallies 
with prows, which amounted to in all 65, and 
in them about 300 ſoldiers, the other Cochin- 
Chineſe making above 300 more, wherewith 
they embarked every thing worth the carrying 
away. During their ſtay there, they went 
three or four times in ſearch of the Maccaſſars, 
and lighting on them at laſt. killed four. On 


their gallies, not having leave to go any where 
without a ſoldier along with me. I ſaw and un- 
derſtood, that all the people belonging to the 
Madraſs ſloop were under confinement in ſepa- 
rate houſes, and alſo in congas, except Capt. Rin- 
LEY. I deſired ſeveral times to wait upon the 
Governor, but could not ; he was taken up in 
over-halling the goods that came from Pulo Con- 
dore, and weighing the money, which was found 


28th, I was obliged to appear as a criminal in 
congas, before the Governor and his grand 
Council, attended with all the ſlaves in congas 
alſo. There I was charged with three crimes : 
the firſt, that the Engliſh, when they arrived 
at Pulo Condore, ſaid they would ſtay there, 
whether the King of Cochin- China would or 
not. The ſecond, that there were no Eng- 
liſh ſent along with the preſent to court laſt year. 
The third, that we ſent a ſhip to Cambodia, 


therewith. To the firſt I replied, that we had 
never heard of any ſuch thing, for at our arrival 
there we did not know any body lived pon the 
iſland, and that as ſoon as our Goverr: © had diſ- 
patched the ſhips to China, he preſe cly ſent an 
* embaſſy to Cochin-China, whereby he had his 
grant to ſtay there. To the ſecond, that all the 
* Engliſh were ſo ſickly that we had not one of 
© any port to ſend, and therefore ſpoke to a Chi- 
* neſe captain then preſent, who agreed to * 

ut 
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THE PRESENT STATE OF c OCHINC- CHINA. 


© but that the Caifou did take it upon "himſelf to 


carry the preſent and excuſe us to the King. 


« Whereto they replied, that the ſending a Chi- 
© neſe was all one as ſending the Caifou, and that 
© an Engliſhman would have done better. 
© ſwered, that was the Caifuu's fault, who ſhould 
have informed us better. Then further, why 
we did not get ſome out of the ſhips to ſend where 
there were ſo many? To which I replied, it 
was not in our power to demand them out of 
their ſhips. To the third, that never any body 
told ug we were to acquaint the Governor of 
Borea, before we ſent 'any ſhips to Cambodia, 
Then he inſiſted, that there did not any Engliſh 
come aboard the ſhip to him at the mouth of 


A 


Cambodia river, when he ſent thither by one to 


_ © ſpeak with them: to which I replied, that the 
| © ſhip had not returned to Pulo Condore, and there- 


fore could not poſitively tell the reaſon for ſo 
doing: then I was diſmiſſed, and returned home, 
© Where J had the congas taken off again. The 


next day I was at the Governor's ſon's houſe, by 
© which the Governor paſling, accidentally ſaw me, 


© whereupon he ſent for me to his houſe; he asked 
* me nothing of moment, but why I ſent two 


* Engliſhmen to Cambodia, and how much I had 


"Dj 


Lan- 
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cnow what he had reſolved to do with us; he 
anſwered, that we muſt ſtay here till he had a 
return from court, which would take up two 
months; and being asked for captain RIiDLEx, 
Who was ſick at Danquai about twenty leagues 
from hence, and to take his people out of the 
congas; he only replied, he would ſee to it ſhort- 


will the reſult thereof be, God knows: I know 
not what our honourable maſters will be willing 
to do, and therefore cannot tell how to adviſe 
* them herein. I am with reſpect, 
SIRS, 

Yours, &c. 


Mr. CuxnniNGHAM afterwards was ſet at li- 
berty, and was made preſident of Banjar in the 


iſland of Borneo. That ſettlement Mr, LocKYEER 


tells us, was alſo ruined by the natives before he 


had been there ten days, but not in ſo tragical a 


manner as that at Condore ; of which I ſhall give 
the reader ſome account when I come to Borneo, 


ly. And thus matters ſtand at preſent, and what 
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Treats of the fituation and extent of 


NDER Siam we may comprehend 
not only proper Siam, but Malacca, 
Cambodia and Laos; for theſe were 
7 lately provinces, and are great part of 
them yet tributary to this kingdom: and though 
the Dutch have encroached on the dominions of 
this Prince, particularly in Malacca; and other re- 
mote provinces, have rebelled and thrown off their 
allegiance, and are now ſet up for petty ſovereigns, 
this cannot be ſuppoſed to have extinguiſhed the 


right of the lawful Prince. There is this farther 


reaſon alſo for treating of them together, namely, 


that their religion, laws and policy, perſons, man- 
ners and cuſtoms, have very little to diſtinguiſh 


them. 
But firſt, of the general name of this kingdom: 
The Portugueſe, and after them the reſt of the 


Europeans, call it Siam; but the natives ſtile it the 


country of Tai, or of freemen, according to 
LoUBIERE; though he obſerves they have long 
fince loſt their liberties as well as his country- 
men the French, who were once called Franks, 
for the ſame reaſon the Siameſe were called Tai, 
—— for oppoſing all encroachments on their 
iberties. 

This country extends from the firſt degree of 
north latitude to the 25th, if we reckon from the 
ſouthermoſt point of Malacca to the northermoſt 


part of Laos; the longitude is not altogether ſo 
certain. 


reckoned to be in the 145th degree of longitude, 


This city of Siam heretofore being 
and by late obſervations in 121, and ſtill greater 
miſtakes have been diſcovered in the ſituation of 
China, which is now found to be 500 leagues nearer 
us than for mer accounts made it. 


this country, the provinces it is divided into, and of their principal rivers, 
monſons, winds, tides and climate. 5 15 


Siam including Malacca, Cambodia and Laos, 
is bounded by Tonquin and Cochin-China, to- 
wards the eaſt, by the gulph of Siam, and the In- 
dian ſea towards the ſouth, by the bay of Bengal 
towards the weſt, and by the kingdoms of Pegu 
and Ava, towards the north and weſt. 

The kingdom of Siam is ſaid to reſemble 
a creſcent, of which proper Siam and Laos 
may be reckoned the body, and Malacca and 
Cambodia the two horns; but then Malacca, or 


H 
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Boundaries. | 
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Form, 


the weſtern horn, is much the longeſt, extending 


ſeveral degrees further ſouthward than Cambodia, 
or the eaſtern horn, FH RAT 
Proper or upper Siam contains ſeven provinces, 
which receive their names from their reſpeCtive ca- 
pital cities, viz. Proſelouc, Sanguelouc, Lacontai, 
Campengpet, Coconrepina, Pechebonneand Pitchia. 


Porſelouc includes ten little diſtricts or counties, 


Sanguelouc eight, Lacontai ſeven, Campengpet 
ten, Coconrepina five, Pechebonne two, and Pit- 


Proper 
Siam. 


chia ſeven; and beſides theſe, there are in the up- 
per or proper Siam one and twenty other diſtricts 


or counties, which are not ſubject to the former, 
but are under the juriſdiction of the capital city and 

province of Siam. 5 
In the lower Siam are alſo reckoned ſeven pro- 
vinces, viz. Jor, Patana, Ligor, Teneſſerim, 
Chautebonne, Petelong or 3 and Tchai. 
The province of Jor contains ſeven counties or 
diſtricts, Patana eight, Ligor twenty, Tenaſſerim 
twelve, Chautebonne ſeven, Petelong eight, and 
Tchai two; but geographers do not take upon 
them to deſcribe the bounds of the reſpective pro- 
vinces. I proceed therefore to deſcribe the ſitua- 
tion 


Lower Siam 
or Malacca. 


Cair 


Laos 


ers. 
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CHAP, tion and extent of Cambodia and Laos, which 


are included under the general name of Siam. 
Cambodia extends from the 8th degree of north 


| Canbodia, latitude to the 15th, or thereabouts; it is bounded 


ries. 1 


rer Siam 
lalacca. 


Laos,. 


sers. 


north is not 


by Cochin-China, and Chiampa on the eaſt, the 
Indian ocean on the ſouth, the gulph of Siam on 
the weſt, and Laos on the north: the chief town 
thereof is Cambodia, ſituate on the river Mecon, in 
about the 12th degree of north latitude ; Laweck 
or Ravecca is ſomething higher up the river Mecon: 
The port towns of Terrana, Langor and Caiol 


lie on the ſouth-weſt coaſt of Cambodia, but their 


latitudes are not aſcertained. Es 
Laos extends from the 15th degree of north la- 


titude to about the 25th, according to the opinion 


of moſt of our geographers; but they do not 
ſeem poſitive, it being an inland country very 
little reſorted to by Europeans: it is bounded by 
Tonquin towards the eaſt, by Cambodia towards 
the ſouth, by proper Siam, and Pegu towards 
the weſt, but what it is bounded by towards the 
agreed on; and indeed thoſe coun- 
tries which lie north of Laos, from the 25th to 
the 40th degree of north latitude ſeem to be filled 
up in our maps, as the reſt of the Terra Incognita 


_ uſually is, with fancied countries that have no 


exiſtence. And as China is now found to be 500 
leagues nearer us than *twas formerly thought, either 
ſeveral countries that have contributed to fill up that 
ſpace muſt be entirely left out, or we muſt reduce 
thoſe countries within narrower bounds than geo- 
graphers have hitherto done. it 
But to return to Laos, it is by all agreed to be a 
very flender province, ſome ſay not more than 50 
miles in breadth from eaſt to weſt, though it is 
reckoned to be ten degrees in length from north 
to ſouth: the capital city thereof is Langione or 
Lanchang, ſituate in the 2oth degree of north la- 
titude: there are ſeveral other towns mentioned in 
the map of this country, but we have no account of 
their ſituation or inhabitan te. 
I proceed therefore to ſpeak of the principal ri- 


vers of Siam, which are firſt the Menan, and ſe- 
condly the Mecon, both of them have their riſe 
in Tartary, as is ſuppoſed, and run from north to 


ſouth; the Menan diſcharges it ſelf into the gulph 
of Siam, in the latitude of 14 north, and the Me- 


con having paſſed through Laos, and Cambodia, 


falls into the Indian fea, in the 9th degree of 
north latitude. . There is alſo another river of note 
called Tenaſſerim, which falls into the bay of Ben- 
gal, in the latitude of 13 north; and forms an iſland 
called Merguy, where is one of the beſt harbours 

The principal towns ſtand either near the ſea 
coaſts, or upon ſome of theſe rivers; the moun- 
tainous part of the country being almoſt-over-run 
with woods, and that which is not, is 


with the ſun, and much leſs fit for tillage than the 4 
— 2 


— 


low lands; eſpecially for rice, which is the common 
food of the inhabitants. 

From ſpeaking of the rivers, I come naturally to 
treat of the monſons, winds and tides, which have 
a great influence on them. 

The winds in March, April and May blow from 
the ſouth, upon the coaſt of Siam; in April the 


rains begin, and in June it rains almoſt continually; 
in July, Auguſt and September the winds blow 


from the weſt, and the rains continuing, the ri- 


vers overflow their banks to the breadth of nine or 


ten miles ; and for above one hundred and fifty miles 


up the ſtream; during this time and eſpecially in 


July, the tides are ſo ſtrong that they come up 
as far as Siam, which ſtands ſixty miles up the 
river Menan, and ſometimes as high as Louvo, 
which is fifty miles higher: in October the winds 


blow from the weſt and north, when the rains ceaſe; 


in November and December the winds blow dry 
from the north, and in a few days the waters are 
reduced to their antient channels, and the tides are 
ſo inſenſible, that the waters are ſweet at the mouth 


of the river: at Siam there is never more than one 


flood and one ebb in 24 hours; in January the 
winds blow from the eaſt, and in February from 
the eaſt and ſouth ; when the winds are at weſt, 
the currents alſo fit to the eaſtward, and on the 


contrary when the wind is at eaſt, the currents run 


weſterly, according to LoUBIERE. 9 0 
Beſides the river abovementioned, there are ſeve- 
ral others, and abundance of canals cut croſs, where- 


by they have a communication with one another, 
and were theſe people under a mild government, 
their country lies as well for navigation and com- 


merce as any in the Indies; they have alſo a mul- 


titude of fine ports, whereas proper India, or the 


Mogul's country oppoſite to it, has hardly any. 


This kingdom, extending almoſt from the equi- 
noctial to the tropick, muſt certainly be very hot; 
but here, as in all other places between the tropicks, 


at the time the ſun is vertical, and ſhines: with the 
moſt intenſe heat, they are ſo ſcreened by the 
cloudy weather, and there falls ſuch. a deluge of 
rain, that the flat country where they chiefly in- 
habit is overflowed, and this renders the heats ve- 
ry ſupportable: hard winters are not to be expect- 
ed ſo near the ſun, ſome reckon the rainy ſeaſon 
to be their winter, when the ſun is neareſt them, 
but their cooleſt winds blow in December and Ja- 
nuary there as well as here. f 
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tives Siyothiya, is ſituate on the river Menan in 
about 14 degrees 30 minutes north latitude, and is 
three leagues in circumference, fortified with a 
wall and towers, and ſurrounded by ſeveral branches 


of the river Menan, which render it almoſt an 


iſland, except towards the eaſt, where there is a 
cauſcy to paſs out of the town by land without 
croſſing the water: that which is properly the 
town does not take up above a ſixth part of the 
ground within the walls. On the reſt of it are 
Pagodas, ſurrounded by as many convents of Tala- 
poins: about their temples alſo are their burying 


places, with pyramids erected over them, which 


Palace. 


with their ſpires and the towers of the Pagodas 


make a very agreeable proſpcct. | 
The ſtreets of the town are large and ſtrait, 
and ſome of them paved with brick, and canals 
cut through them, over which are ſeveral high ill 
built bridges, which has occaſtoned the comparing 
this city to Venice, The houſes are molt of them 


built of bambou, or over-grown cane, and ſtand 


upon pillars of the ſame thirteen foot above the 
ground, the lower part underneath the houſe be- 
ing put to no manner of uſe : the houſes are not 


contiguous, nor do all the family, if it be large, 
lodge under one roof, but every man's ground is 


paled in with bambou ; and within this incloſure 


are ſeveral little tenements erected on pillars, ac- 


cording to the quality of the perſon and the num- 
ber of his dependents and flaves : their cattle 


alſo are kept in upper rooms, *tis ſaid, to prevent 


their being carried away in the time of the inun- 
dation: I here are ſome few houſes in the town 
built by foreigners with brick ; and the King has 
erected others of the ſame ſort for the uſe of 
foreign Ambaſſadors 

The King's palace ſtands on the north fide of 
the city, it is built with brick and ſurrounded by 


a triple incloſure, with large courts between each 
| wall: the inward court, or the King's apartment, 
is called Vang, in which is included ſeveral gar- 


dens, groves, canals, &c. The whole palace with 
all its incloſures is called Praffat : the Siameſe pro- 
ſtrate themſelves whenever they go in and out of 
the Vang, and never paſs by the gates of the out- 
ward palace but at a great diſtance. 

Neither the King's palaces or private houſes are 
built more than one ſtory high, yet there is often 
a great difference in the height of the front and 
of the inward rooms, both in the floors and the 
roofs : the firſt or outward room is ever the low- 
eſt, and from this you aſcend to another by two 
or three ſteps, and then to a third, and ſo on in a 
direct line; the roofs riſing proportionably, which 


being of ſhining tiles in the King's palace, looks 


very magnificent. In the palaces of the great offi- 


cers of ſtate, there is uſually three floors and roofs 


riſing one higher than another; and in the King's 


built between two and three hundred temples or 


palace at Siam there are ſeven at leaſt; the entrance 
to the firſt room is by a very ſtrait pair of ſtairs, 
and a door proportionably narrow to the right or 
left of the building, there being no door in the 
middle of the front, | | 

The French Ambaſſador acquaints us, that when 
he had an audience at the palace of Siam or Louvo, 


it was always in the firſt room, and that when he 


was entertained at the palace it was in an open room 
encompaſſed with a wall no higher than a man 
might lean over, and the roof was ſupported by 
pillars fixed on the wall; that it was ſhaded by 
trees, and had plenty of water about it. And that 


CHAP BcE 
HI. ] 


here, as well as at the palace of Louvo, were a 


great many of theſe rooms diſperſed about the 


gardens of the palace, where the Mandarins, and 


great officers, uſually attended. | | 


And as the King delights much in hunting, he 
has ſeveral other palaces in the woods, built flight: 
of bambou, and painted red, where he lies in the 


travellers do not pretend to give any account of ; 
but the room of audience is wainſcotted and co- 
loured with a red varniſh, there are alſo ſome 
pannels of looking glaſs, ant the floor is covered with 
carpets; the baſons, diſhes, drinking veſſels and 
other utenſils are all of plate. DYE nav Oy 
The gates of the palace are kept ſhut, and if any 
one deſires admittance, the officer who commands 
the guard is acquainted with it ; and he ſuffers no 
perſon to enter armed, or who has drank arrack or 
ſpirits; and therefore he ſmells the breath of every 
man who comes in. . 21 0 
Between the two firſt walls ſtand a guard of un- 
armed ſoldiers, who ſerve the King alſo in the office 
of executioners; there are arms ready for them in 
the palace, but they are never truſted with them 
but on ſpecial occaſions, and are about ſix hundred 
in number. 1 eee 
Antiently the King of Siam had a guard of ſix 
hundred Japoneſe; but theſe being obſerved to be 


able to awe the whole kingdom, have been diſ- 


miſſed. 5 | : | 
'The horſe guards are compoſed of natives of 
Laos, and of another country called Meen, who 


are divided into two bodies commanded by their 


reſpective generals: the King has alſo another guard 
of horſe compoſed of one hundred and thirty gentle- 
men; two troops whereof conſiſting of thirty each, 
are Moors or Mahometans, natives of the Mogul's 
dominions ; another troop conſiſts of twenty Chi- 
neſe Tartars, armed with bows and arrows; and 
two other troops of Rasboots, natives of proper 
India, and Pagans by religion; conſiſting of twenty 
five each: theſe alſo are habited like the Moors, 
and famous for their - but Lou BIE RE aſ- 


cribes it all to the effect of opium. All the horſe 


guards attend the King when he goes abroad, but 
none 


— * 


hunting ſeaſon. But to return to the palace of 
Siam: The furniture of the private apartments, 


Guards. 


wes, . 
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none of them are ever ſuffered to enter the gates 
of the palace: the King finds every trooper his 
horſe and arms, and each Moor has about 54 livres 
a year, and a red ſtuff veſt; their captains 840 
livres each, and the rasboots pay is the ſame: 


the Chineſe Tartars have 45 livres per annum each, 


lephants 
ſtyble and 
11{tss 


them by his Majeſty. 


and their captain 112 livres 10 ſols. 

Within the firſt wall of the palace are the ſtables 
of the elephants, and the King's beſt horfes, who 
have every one of them a particular name given 


Every elephant has ſeveral men to ſerve him, 
and is treated with more or leſs honour, accord- 


ing to the name he bears; they never ſtir out with- 


out their ſeveral trappings and ornaments : theſe 
creatures are ſo very teachable and quick of appre- 


henſion, if I may uſe the expreſſion, that the peo- 


Vite ele- 
nant, white 
horle. 


ple imagine every one of them to be animated by 
an illuſtrious ſoul that has formerly poſſeſſed ſome 
great man: and the white elephant, which they 
pretend is only found at Siam, they believe has the 
ſoul of ſome Prince lodged in him; for which rea- 
ſon the King never rides upon him. This ele- 
phant is not quite white, but a ſort of a fleſh co- 
lour, and ſome call him therefore the white and 
red elephant; nor have they much leſs reſpect for a 
white horſe than a white elephant, as appears by 
the King of Siam's concern for one of them that 
was ſick. He defired Mr. VIN ENT, an Euro- 
pean phyſician, to affiſt the creature with his ad- 


vice, it ſeems; and being conſcious that the phy- 


fician would think it a little beneath him to pre- 
ſcribe to a horſe, he told him that this was no 
ordinary horſe, for he was deſcended from a fire 
and dam who were both white, as their anceſtors 
had been for four generations, without any mixture, 
Next 'to the white elephants they eſteem thoſe that 
are black, becauſe they are the ſcarceſt except white, 
and they often colour them when they are not na- 


turally fo black as they would have them. The 


barzes, &c. 


all of 
Wdience, 


iges. 


white elephant (for there is ſeldom more than one) 
is ſerved in gold plate, and treated as ſovereign of 
the reſt. es . | 
The King's barges and gallies are kept in an 
arſenal on the other ſide of the river oppoſite to 
the palace. os | 

The King uſually ſhews himſelf from a win- 
dow which looks into the hall of audience, at the 
entrance of the inward palace, and is ſo much 
above the hall, that the French Ambaſlador was 
forced to have three ſteps to raiſe him high e- 
nough to deliver the King's letter: it was pre- 
ſented to him in a golden cup, as every thing 
elſe is which he receives from the hands of his 

In this hall, or antichamber, wait 44 young 
gentlemen or pages, divided into 4 companies un- 
der their reſpective officers, proſtrate themſelves 
porn ap 8 left hand and the other on the 
Vol. I. 


be ſeen; and all 


right at the time of audience; by theſe it is that 
the King diſpatches his orders to his officers. Theſe 
pages alſo have their ſeveral employments within 
doors; ſome ſerve his Majeſty with betel, ſome take 
care of his arms, and others read to him, and take 
care of his books; for that Prince of whom the 
French Ambaſſador ſpeaks, we are told, was very 
ſtudious: he had ordered Quintus Curtius to be 
tranſlated into Siameſe, and ſeveral other hiſtories, 
and underſtood the conſtitution of ſeveral Europe- 
an governments: he was conſcious, *tis faid, that 
no Prince had the art of government by inſpira- 
tion, but that it is obtained by reading and ex- 
perience. 1 

One officer this Prince has who does not proſtrate 
himſelf in his preſence, and he has always his eyes 
fixed on the Prince to receive his orders, which he 
underſtands by certain ſigns, and communicates by 
ſigns to the officers who wait without. 

The officers of the King of Siam's bed- chamber 
are his women, none elſe have the privilege of be- 
ing admitted there; they make his bed and dreſs 
him, except his cap, which he puts on himſelf, 
for none may touch his facred head, or put any 
thing over it: His women alſo dreſs his meat, and 
wait on him at table; the proviſion is carried in to 
the eunuchs, and they deliver it to the women, 
and we are told the very ſalt and ſpices they uſe are 
all put in by weight. | | 
Only one of the King's women has the honour 
of being called Queen, and ſhe is generally of the 


7. 
CHAP. 
II. 
A 


King fludi- 
ous. 


Underſtands 
the conſti- 
tution of the 
European 
kingdoms. 


Palace of - 
cers. 


Bed-cham- 
ber women. 


Queen. 


royal family: The French Ambaſſador tells us; 


when he was there in the year 1668, the Queen 
was the King's daughter, which he had by his own 
ſiſter; and that the reſt of the women reſpected 
her as their ſovereign; that ſhe had the command 
of the eunuchs, who are not above ten or twelve 
in number, black and white, as well as of the 
women, and puniſhed both as ſhe ſaw fit. 

They take the daughter of any ſubject for the 
ſervice of the Vang or Seraglio, and ſometimes 
take them only to extort a ſum of money from 
their parents to redeem them; for the ques 14 


Seraglio: 


miſtreſſes do not amount to above a dozen at moſt, 


and theſe he keeps in conformity to cuſtom, and 
more for {tate than any thing elle. 

The Queen has her elephants and her barges to 
attend her when ſhe goes abroad, but her chair, 
or rather apartment, is encloſed with curtains, 
through which ſhe may ſee every thing but cannot 
people get out of the way, or pro- 
ſtrate themſelves as ſhe paſſes by. 
This Queen has her magazines, her ſhips and 
treaſure diſtinct from the King's, and carries on a 
trade upon her own bottom: and the French Am- 
baſſador tells us, that the King and Queen had 
fome miſunderſtanding when he was in the country, 
becauſe he had reſerved almaſt all the foreign trade 
„ whereby her Majeſty found — 

| privi 


Queen 
trades as 
well as other 
women. 
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CHAP, prived of the uſual profits which the cuſtom of the 
TI. kingdom allowed the Queen. 
It is not the Queen's ſon that always inherits, 


Siam, being ſituated in the 22d degree of north la- CH Ab, 
titude, upon the river Menan. 2. Lacontai ſtands II. 
upon the ſame river, in about the 21ſt degree of AEACW 


Succ-ſſion north Jatitude. 


of the 
crown. 


but uſually the King's eldeſt ſon by the firſt wo- 
man that brings him a child; and if his Majeſty 
does not look upon him to be qualified to ſucceed 
him, he has the power of appointing another : and 
in all the eaſtern kingdoms, tis obſerved, that tho 


they generally affect to be governed by one of the 


Wardrobe, 


Pedigree, 


Foreign na- 
tions which 
inhabit 
Siam. 


royal family, they are indifferent whether it be the 
eldeſt oy not, or whether it be the iſſue of a wife of 
the firſt or ſecond claſs, or a concubine, as the lat- 
ter are uſually called. | 
Although the women only are concerned in 
drefling his Majeſty ; there are gentlemen who are 
officers of his wardrobe, the moſt conſiderable of 


whom is the perſon who has the care of the King's 


cap. This was lately a Prince of the blood of Cam- 
bodia, from which family his late Majeſty derived 
his deſcent, not being able to pretend any relation 
to the antient Kings of Siam ; the throne having 
been uſurped by his father, | 
That liberty of commerce which was formerly 
indulged at Siam, invited great numbers of 
foreigners to ſettle amongſt them; every nation 
poſſeſſes a different quarter of the town, and has 
its Chief or Conſul of their own chooſing, whom 


the Siameſe ſtile Nai, and a Mandarin aſſigned by 


Moors moſt 
encouraged, 


the King to tranſact affairs with him; but nothing 
of conſequence is determined without the Barcalon 
or Prime Miniſter. : 75 
The Moors or Mahometans of the Mogul's do- 
minions had formerly the beſt eſtabliſhment here, 
one of the Barcalons happening to be a Moor : the 
principal offices and governments were in their 
hands, and the King cauſed ſeveral moſques, or 
Mahometan temples, to be erected at his own ex- 
pence, and ſtill is at the charges of their great 
feſtival kept in memory of Haly : the Siameſe who 
embraced Mahometiſm were alſo exempted from 
the ſix months perſonal ſervice ; but this Mooriſh 
Barcalon falling into diſgrace, the credit of his 
nation ſunk with him, and all Mahometans were 
turned out of employment, and compelled to pay 


for their exemption from the ſix months ſervice, 


Por-ucueſe. 


Malays. 


but are ſtil] allowed their moſques, and the exer- 
ciſe of their religion. There are now reckoned to 
be about four thouſand Moors at Siam, as many 
Indian Portugueſe, or the mixed breed, which are 
very numerous on all the Indian coaſts, nor are 
there fewer Chineſe, and about as many of the 
Malays; and ſome there are of other nations, but 
the richeſt merchants are retired from Siam fince 


the King has engroſſed the foreign commerce. 


Chief 
towns. 


Having given an account of the city and palace 
of Siam, and of its inhabitants, I ſhall proceed to 
deſcribe the ſituation of the reſt of the conſiderable 
towns of this kingdom} and of theſe, 1, Menang- 
fang lies the moſt northerly of any town in proper 


tude, 


3. Perſelouc is ſituated upon the 


ſame river, lat. 20. 4. Compengpet about the 18th 


degree. 5. Prabat about the 16th, and 6. Louvo 


about the Latitude of 15, Zo m. where the King 


uſually reſides in the hunting ſeaſon: theſe all, ex- 


cept Louvo, lie upon the ſame river, above the 


city of Siam. 7. Bancook, which lies about 50 
miles below Siam, on the ſame river, and may be 
accounted the port town to Siam: here all ſhip- 
ping receive their permiſſion to trade, and their 
diſcharges when they leave the country. 
taban, ſituated on the bay of Bengal, in about the 
16th degree of north latitude. 9. Tenaſſarim, 
which lies- on the ſame bay, at the mouth of the 


river Tenaſſarim, in about the latitude of 13 north. 


10. Ligor, ſituate on the welt fide of the gulf of 
Siam, in the 8th degree of north latitude, 11. 
Cantebon or Liam is ſituated at the mouth of a 
river of the ſame name, in the 12th degree of north 
latitude, on the eaſt ſide of the gulf of Siam. 12. 
Patane, which lies on the eaſt fide of the penin- 
ſula of Malacca, in 6 degrees 3o min. north lati- 
13. Queda, lies upon the weſtern ſide of 
Malacca, in about the 7th degree of north latitude. 
I4. The town of Malacca, which gives name to 
the peninſula, lies in the latitude of 2 degrees, 30 
min. north. It was taken from the Portugueſe by 
the Dutch, October, 1640. When it was in the poſ- 


ſeſſion of the crown of Portugal it was a place of 


great trade, and frequented more than any other 
town in India, except Goa, here being the ren- 
dezvous of their ſhipping from China, Japan, the 
Spice Iſlands, &c. They built the caſtle, and for- 


8. Mar- 


Malacoea. 


tified the town with a wall, and it had five parochi- 


al churches, a college of Jeſuits, and was a Biſhop's 
ſee; but the Dutch have let all the churches run to 
ruin, except one; and the trade is removed to Ba- 
tavia: it is now only inhabited by two or three 
hundred families of Dutch, Moors, Portugueſe, 
and Chineſe, with ſome Malays, who live in the 


ſuburbs, and has a garriſon of two or three hun- 


dred ſoldiers. This place is naturally very ſtrong, 
and by its ſituation, commands the ſtreights of 


Malacca : the Dutch, who are maſters of it, over- 


awe all the little Princes on thoſe coaſts, and com- 
pel them to deal with them on their own terms 
they look upon themſelves to be lords of that part 
of the world, and almoſt exclude all other Euro- 
peans from any ſhare of the trade, as will be ob- 
ſerved in treating of the trade of this country. 15. 
Sincapora is ſituate in the firſt degree of north 
latitude, at the moſt ſoutherly cape of the conti- 
nent of Aſia, and gives its name to the eaſtern 
part of the ſtreights of Malacca. 16. Johr, which 
lies to the eaſtward of Sincapora in about 1 degree, 
zo m. This town, and the province it gives name 

to, 
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Buildings. 
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to, have thrown off their allegiance to the King of 


Siam; but the Dutch are in a condition to give 


laws to them when they pleaſe, and it. is only be- 
cauſe they don't think it worth their while that 
they have not a garriſon here. There are two 
other great towns mentioned by travellers, which 
lie to the north of Siam, viz. Cambori and Coro- 
zena, but their latitudes are not exactly aſcertained. 

Thus I have given an account of the ſituation of 
moſt of the great towns on the coaſts of Siam, or 


which are capitals of the reſpective provinces, but 


as to the extent or boundaries of the ſeveral pro- 
vinces, there is not any account yet taken which 
can entirely be relied on. 855 

T heir fortifications are but very mean, a flight 
wall and a ditch, and ſometimes only a paliſade of 
bambou is thought a ſufficient defence for ſome of 


their beſt towns, and ſuitable to their walls are 


their buildings. 


Their houſes, as has been obſerved in the de- 


ſcription of the city of Siam, are built upon pil- 


lars of bambou about thirteen feet above the 
ground; their floors are made of ſplit bambou and 


covered with mats. Their walls are of much the 


ſame flight ſtuff, and they have no glazed windows, 


but a ſhutter to lift up; the roofs are ſloped like a 


barn, and covered with palmeto leaves; they have 
a ladder inſtead of ſtairs to get up to their houſes; 
and in the time of the inundation, every man has a 
boat tied to his door, the whole nation being very 


expert in rowing: there are no chimnies in their 


| houſes; the only occaſion they have for fires is to 


Furniture, 


dreſs their meat, and for this, a basket of earth 
ſerves them inſtead of a hearth, and they generally 
do it abroad, „„ 
As to their furniture, ſome of them have bed- 
eads or couches covered with a mat, broad enough 
only for one perſon to lie on, for they all lie ſin- 


gle, except the poorer ſort, who have no bedſteads, 
but pig together on the floor; they have no curtains 
round the bed, but one drawn before it, that they 


may not be ſeen ſleeping; they have no feather 
beds, but a mattreſs ſtuffed with cotton, and one 
ſheet upon it to lie on, with a quilt or coverlet 
over them, and a pillow.  _ | 

As they fit upon the ground they uſe little lac- 
quered tables without 'feet, and a border round 
them, and every man at meals has one to himſelf; 


they have alſo cabinets and cheſts of drawers, and 


China ware, with copper and earthen veſſels ; and 
this is the principal furniture of their houſes, unleſs 
we reckon their tools, for there being no particular 


trades, every family have their ſets of workmen's 


tools; but there being no ſuch things as iron nails, 


all their beams, rafters, boards and wooden work, 
is faſtened together with wooden pins: there are 


ſeveral brick buildings, particularly their temples, 


palaces, pyramids, &c. Their bricks are ſaid to 
be tolerably good, and their cement better than 
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rive ſome honour to his own nation when he made 


ſerve in the people a ſluggiſhneſs both of mind and 


75 
ours; a wall that is plaiſtered with it, !ooks like CH AP, 
poliſhed marble; but none of their buildings will II. 


ſtand long, having no foundations; even the walls 
of their towns are built without any. | 


CHAP. III. 


Contains an account of the genius, temper, ſtature, com- 
plexion, ſhape and habits of the Siameſe ; with 


their ceremonies, viſits, entertainments, diet, diver- 


ions and feſtivals. 
gb HERE is an obſervation which monſieur C HAP. 
LovuBIERE makes, in ſpeaking of the genius III. 
and temper of theſe people, which I will not anſwer Cw 
for the juſtneſs of; and no doubt, he hoped to de- Genius, 


it, (France being ſituate in a temperate clime, 
between the extremities of heat and cold) he ſays, 
in countries very hot or very cold, we may ob- 


body ; and that in cold countries this degenerates 

into ſtupidity : in hot countries, he allows there is 

ſpirit and imagination enough, but it ſoon flags 

with the leaft application. To which it may be 

anſwered, that China, which lies part of it with- 
in the tropicks, and may very well therefore be 

denominated a hot country, is an exception to this 

rule; there being no people more active, or who 

uſe greater application in whatever they undertake. 
To proceed, 28 

The Siameſe, he acknowledges have a ready Wick wit, 
and clear conception, and their repartees are quick 
and ſmart; they imitate any thing at ſight, and 
in one day become tollerable workmen ; but ſtill, 
through their invincible lazineſs, he ſays, they ne- 
ver riſe to great perfection in any art or ſcience, 
not even in chymiſtry or aſtronomy, which they 
ſeem to delight in moſt, | 
The Siameſe are neither laſcivious or intemperate; 
theſe vices are in abhorrence amongſt them, nor will 
wanton diſcourſe paſs for wit, or be taken for ſubli- 
mity of genius; and the better ſort of people are ſo 
far from drunkenneſs, that the drinking arrack or 
brandy is counted infamous among them, and adul- 
tery is hardly heard of at Siam, which LOUBIERE 
imputes to the women's being conſtantly buſied in 
making a proviſion for their families: wantonneſs | 
he looks upon to be in a great meaſure the effect 
of idleneſs. | | * . 

They have, it ſeems, an averſion to blood, but Averſe to 
if their revenge happens to extend ſo far, they do Wed. 
not care to hazard their own perſons by a ſet duel, No duels, 
but proceed bi Siſon or aſſaſſination; moſt of 
their quarrels end in ill language; and ſometimes, 
but very ſeldom, they come to blows. ff 75 9 2 

According to LOUBIERE, they are polite and. Polite, / 
courteous z Tos timorous, careleſs and indolent; 4 
they will NO their reſentment a great while W 

5 but 1 


Vercuouss 


| — 
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but when they are thoroughly provoked, act with 
as little diſcretion as an European: they are wed- 
ded to the cuſtoms of their anceſtors, have but 
little curioſity or inclinations to alter their faſhions, 
and do not admire the curioſities of foreign coun- 
tries as we do: they are haughty towards thoſe 
who ſubmit to them, and ſubmiſſive to thoſe who 
treat them imperiouſſy; when they would profeſs 
the ſincereſt friendſhip, they do it by drinking of 
the ſame cup. N 
The ingenious LoUBIERE, in another place 
obſerves, that their moderation is greater than 
ours; that their minds are as calm as their heaven, 
which changes but twice a year, and that inſenſibly 
from rain to fair weather, and from fair to rainy 
weather again; that, in ſhort, they have the good 


fortune to be born philoſophers, and have natu- 


Reaſons of 
the puſillani- 
mity of the 
Siameſe. 


Reflections 
on courage 
and diſci- 
pline, 


the command of their paſſions, which we 


wy 
find a difficulty to conquer with all our religion and 


hiloſophy : and though we may impute to them 
want of curioſity or inſenſibility, they perhaps 
laugh at the diſquiet we give our ſelves, in making 


diſcoveries which tend ſo little to any real advan- 


tage. 


They are great lovers of their wives and chil- 


dren, and as well beloved by them; their children 


are ſaid to be of a ſweet temper, and ſo very en- 
gaging, that the King himſelf makes it a great 
part of his diverſion to play with them till they 
are ſeven years old ; but when they begin to grow 
cunning, and have loſt their childiſh innocence, 
he diſmiſſes them for others. | | 

T he want of courage in the Siameſe, the inge- 
nious LOUBIERE aſſigns ſeveral reaſons for; firſt, 
the imagination he thinks in hot countries is very 
quick, and conſequently the people are more ap- 
prehenſive of danger than in colder climates, where 
the imagination is flower : a ſecond cauſe, he 


thinks to be their low diet, which conſiſts chiefly 


of rice and herbs; and 3dly, their doctrine of 


tranſmigration inſpires them with an abhorrence of 


blood. Laſtly, he ſays, they live under a tyran- 
nical government, and their ſpirits are broken by 
the continual oppreſſions of their Princes; and, 
no doubt, there is a great deal in every one of 
theſe ; but there may be another reaſon aſſigned, 
which poſſibly contributes as much to make them 
cowards as all the former; which is, their border- 
ing upon nations ſo much like themſelves; for 
the greateſt coward that ever the world bred, if he 
was trained up in war, and enured to dangers for 
a few years, would become a brave fellow : but 
then let the natural or acquired courage of any peo- 


ple be never fo great, if order and diſcipline be 


wanting, it is in vain to contend with regular ve- 


terans. A body which moves as one man, and 
does not break its own order upon any appearance 
of danger, or proſpect of ſucceſs, will perform 
wonders, and make no difficulty to drive ten 
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times their number out of the field, even of the 
ſame nation of which this very body is compoſed ; 
and under no other diſadvantages, but that of not 
being bred up in the trade of war : time and con- 
ſtant application are as requiſite to make a ſoldier 
as a mechanick or a ſcholar, and courage, or a 
contempt of danger, may be acquired and im- 
proved as well as any other virtue : on the con- 
trary, it may be loſt again by converſing intimately 
with timorous and effeminate nations ; it is not 


the being born, but the being educated and con- 


verſing in the Indies, where they ſeldom meet 
with any conſiderable oppoſition, that has rendred 
both the Portugueſe and Dutch as cowardly as the 
natives, : 8 | 

But to return to LoUB1ERE, he ſeems poſitive 
that every man born in India, whether of Aſiatick 
or European parents, muſt be deſtitute of all cou- 
rage: he obſerves, that the Portugueſe being dege- 
nerated, were diſpoſſeſſed of their ſtrong places in 
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The heat 
the climg 
makes the 
inhabitan 
cowards, 


India by a company of Dutch merchants; and 


that the Dutch are now as much degenerated, and 
may as eaſily be diſpoſſeſſed by others. But as to 
there being no ſuch thing as courage among the 
Indians, I muſt take leave to diſagree with Lou- 
BIERE (for no argument, like matter of fact.) 
We have ſeen ſeveral of the natives of India, both 
friends and enemies, ſober and not intoxicated 
with wine or opium, behave themſelves with the 
greateſt courage in the face of the enemy, and up- 
on other occaſions : he himſelf tells us alſo, of 
thoſe who were void of fear, even when they 
were upon the point of being torn in pieces by wild 
beaſts, and ſpeaks of it as of an ordinary thing in 
that part of the world: he obſerves alſo, that a 


Inſtance: 


the contri 


ry; 


Siameſe, a Chineſe or Indian will facrifice their 


lives to gratify their revenge, to avoid a miſerable 
life or a cruel death; and were ſuch people bred 
to arms and diſcipline, we ſhould not find a vaſt 
difference between Europeans and Aſiaticks: it 
may be obſerved alfo, that the Grecians and Car- 
thaginians did not poſſeſs the coldeſt climates, and 
yet we find them ſeverally contending for the em- 
pire of the world. But to come nearer our own 
times, we may remember alſo with what contempt 
we once uſed to talk of Iriſh courage; and yet 
there were not better troops in the world than the 
Iriſh, when they had ſpent ſome time in the ſer- 
vice abroad ; and of the various nations the late 
confederacy was compoſed of, perhaps it might be 
difficult to ſay which of them excelled in valour : 
I queſtion whether there was any other difference, 
after they were thoroughly diſciplined, than in the 
ſtrength and ſize of men and horſes. We may lay 
it down as a maxim, that that body whoſe ſtrength 
is greateſt generally carries its point, and that the 
crying up the courage of one nation before another 
at this day, is ridiculous : but farther to illuſtrate 
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this matter, and ſhew that courage or an inſenſi- 
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CHAP. bility of danger (which is much the ſame thing in 


III. 


an army) may be obtained by time and uſe; we 


A ſee men of the ſame town and village, whoſe cou- 


Mens cou- 
rage ſuitable 
to their edu- 
cation and 
employ- 
ments. 


* 


rage is always ſuitable to the ſeveral profeſſions 
they are of; one that is bred to the water, fears 


hardly any dangers on the water; he that is uſed 


to climbing will walk over a plank of a hundred 


foot from the ground, which ſhall make a man of 
the greateſt natural courage, who is not uſed to 
ſuch exploits, tremble: and he that has been uſed 
to have the bullets whiz about his ears for ſeveral 
campaigns, ſtands intrepid as if there was no dan- 
ger in them, or, as if death was not to be dreaded. 
This, it muſt be acknowledged, proceeds more 
from inſenſibility or want of apprehenſion of the 
danger, than from any juſtneſs of reaſoning, even 
in the wiſeſt; but where one man has got above 


the fear of death by philoſophiſing, ten thouſand 
have done it by enuring themſelves to dangers, 


without ever making a ſingle reflection on the na- 


ture of courage, or the reaſon of expoſing their 


Stature. 
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lives. This digreſſion may be ſomething of the 
longeſt, but I hope the reader will not think it al- 
together foreign, when we had fo fair an occaſion 
to treat of courage in general, and that of the In- 
dians in particular. To return, 

The Siameſe are of a ſmall ſtature but well 


proportioned, which LoUBIERE imputes to their 


not being ſwaddled and bound up in their infancy 


like our children; and he apprehends no other in- 


conveniency from the women's going without 
ſtays, but their breaſts hanging down to their gir- 
dles as the women of Siam do. Their complexi- 
ons are ſwarthy enough, and the faces both of 
men and women are of the broadeſt, with high 
cheek-bones, and their foreheads ſuddenly contract 
and terminate in a point as well as their chins : 
they have dark ſmall eyes, not very brisk, their 
jaws hollow, large mouths and thick pale lips, 
and their teeth died black ; their noſes are ſhort 
and round at the end, and their ears large, which 


they account a beauty; long nails growing an inch 


or two beyond their fingers ends is looked upon 
alſo as an ornament. They have thick lank hair 
which both men and women cut fo ſhort that it 
reaches no lower than their ears, and the women 


make it ſtand up on their foreheads: the men 


ſhave their beards, and do not leave ſo much as 
whiskers. _ | . 
They bath themſelves two or three times a day, 


or oftner, and never make a viſit before they have 


bathed; ſometimes they go into the water as we 
do, but at others they have water poured on their 
heads, which they will continue an hour together; 
they afterwards perfume their bodies, and uſe a 
fweet pomatum which makes their lips look paler 
than they naturally are. | | 

The habit of a man of quality is a piece of cali- 
coe tied about his loins, which reaches down to 
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his knees; this is called the pagne. He has alſo a CHAP. 


muſlin ſhirt without a collar, with a wide ſleeve 
and no wriſt-bands, and the boſom open. In winter 
they wear a breadth of ſtuff or painted linen over 
their ſhouldiers like a mantle, and wind it about 
their arms. The King of Siam wears a veſt of 
brocaded ſattin with ſtrait ſleeves, which reach down 
to the wriſt, under ſuch a ſhirt as is deſcribed a- 
bove, and it is not lawful for any ſubje& to wear 


this veſt, unleſs the King preſents him with it. 


Slippers are worn with picqued toes turned up ; 


III. 


but ſtockings they are ſtrangers to. To the Ge- 


nerals the King ſometimes preſents a military veſt, 
which is buttoned before and reaches to the knees, 
the ſleeves whereof are wide and come no lower 
than the elbows: and either in war or hunting 
the Prince and all his retinue are clothed in red. 
The King wears a cap in the form of a ſugar-loaf, 
ending in a point, with a circle or coronet of pre- 
cious ſtones about it; and thoſe of his officers have 
circles of gold, ſilver or vermilion gilt, to diſtin- 
guiſh their quality, which are faſtened with a ſtay 
under the chin. Theſe caps are only worn in the 
King's preſence, or when they preſide in courts of 
Juſtice, and on other extraordinary occaſions; but 
their ſlippers are always left off when they enter a 


perſon's houſe for whom they have any reſpect. 


They have hats alſo for travelling; but very few 
people will be at the trouble of covering their 
heads tho' the ſun ſhines with that ſcorching heat. 


The women alſo wrap a cloth or pagne about womens 
their middles, which hangs down to the calf of babite. 


their legs ; the men bring up the end of this cloth 
ſtrait between their legs and truck it into their 
girdles, which makes it ſomething reſemble a pair 
of breeches. | | 

The women have alſo another cloth with which 


they cover their breaſts, and throw the ends over 


their ſhoulders; the reſt of their bodies they leave 
naked, having no ſhift on as the men have, nor any 
covering for their heads but their hair. 

The common people go almoſt naked, and wear 
neither ſhoes nor ſlippers. 


The women bathe in the rivers, and ſwim as Bathing, 


the men do, but never without their pagne about 
them, and are much commended by LouB1ERE 


for their modeſty ; and ſmutty ſongs, he ſays, are 
prohibited by law. Such pagnes as are made of Habit. 


fine. linen and make a great thow, and thoſe that 
are made of embroidered ſilk, are:pnly worn by 
thoſe the Prince preſents them to. The women 
wear as many rings on the three laſt fingers of each 
hand as they can keep on, and bracelets or rings 
of gold, &c. upon their wrifts and-;ancles, with 
pendants in their ears faſhioned fike a pear, 

Thoſe who have the education of the 
teach them to expreſs all the modeſty and ſubmiſſion 
imaginable towards their ſuperiors, and partięulatiy 
inſtruct them not to be too noiſy or talkative; 1 5 | 


th Politeneſs of 2 
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' ſuperiors, they always uſe ſome reſpectful epithet, 


Rules of ci- 
vility, 


any for /their ignorance. 
the firſt perſon here, any more than in China; 
the words Þ and you ſeem to be baniſhed converſa- 
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in the King's court there is always obſerved a pro- 
found ſilence, and no leſs in the houſes of great 


men, The Siameſe are alſo ſo cautious of ſaying 
any thing that is ſhocking, that they will not 
willingly relate a known truth which they appre- 
hend may diſguſt any of the company. They ſeem 
deſirous rather to learn and be inſtructed by their 
ſuperiors, than rudely to offer their opinion without 
being in a manner compelled to give it. Is is 
reckoned very ill manners to pretend to be wiſer 
than the company, ſo far are they from inſulting 
They ſeldom ſpeak in 


tion; and when they ſpeak to women, or their 


particularly in their addreſſes to the ſofter ſex : 


they do not only ſtile her lady, or princeſs, but 


add young to it, of what age ſoever ſhe be ; it not 
being imaginable that any of the ſex can with pa- 
tience think themſelves old, or which is the ſame 
thing, ſubject to thoſe infirmities which render 
them diſagreeable to the other. The King's daugh- 
ter is called Voung Heaven, thoſe of leſs quality 
Young Jewel, Young Flower, &c, a lady ſhould 


never hear ſhe is paſſed her bloom. 


It is reckoned inſolent to ſtand before a perſon 
of quality, or before their maſters, and therefore 


ſlaves, &c. ſit upon their heels, with their heads 
a little inclined, and their hands joined and lifted 
up to their foreheads ; and in paſling by a ſuperior 
they bend their bodies, joining their hands, and 
lifting them towards their heads, in proportion to 
the reſpe&t they would pay. When an inferior 
makes a viſit, he comes ſtooping into the room, 


then proſtrates himſelf, and remains afterwards 


upon his knees, fitting upon his heels without 
ſpeaking a word, until the perſon he viſits ſpeaks 
to him ; for it is a rule, that the perſon of the 
higheſt quality ever ſpeaks firſt. If a man of qua- 


lity viſits his inferior he walks upright, and the 


Entertain- 
ments. 


maſter of the houſe receives him at the door of the 
houſe, and waits on him ſo far When he goes away, 
but never farther. The ſtranger is always offered 
betel and arrack when he comes in by the maſter 


himſelf, and it is pre ſented and taken with both 


The higheſt 
place. 


hands: they treat alſo with tea, and ſometimes 
rice and fiſh is brought out. The higheſt part of 
the houſe is always the moſt honourable, and no 
perſon cares to lodge under another's feet. Indeed 
the Siameſe have but one ſtory, but, as has been 
obſerved, the rooms of the palace rife gradually, 
and the innermoſt, which are the higheſt, are ever 
the moſt honourable ; and though their houſes are 
built on pillars, they will never make uſe of that 
part which is underneath. When an Ambaſſador 
came from the King of Siam to the French court, 
LouUBIERE tells us ſome of his retinue bein 


lodged in a floor over the Ambaſſador's head, they 


were in the greateſt conſternation, when they un- CHAP, 


derſtood they were in a room above the King their 


III. 
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II 


maſter's litter, and run down, tearing their hair Vfg. 


like madmen, for being guilty of ſo unpardonable 
a crime. 

The right hand is reckoned the moſt honourable 
in Siam, as well as in Europe, and that part of 
the room which is oppoſite to the door is eſteemed 
the firſt place, and always offered to the ſtranger. 
When a perſon comes unexpectedly into company, 
it often occaſions a general remove, for every one 
muſt fit in the place appropriated to his quality; 
and the poſture alſo is different according to the 
reſpect they are to pay, In ſome caſes they may 


both, and fit croſs-legged ; but if the perſon is 
much inferior to his company, he muſt remain up- 
on his knees, reſting himſelf on his heels : before 
the King they fall upon their knees, bowing their 
faces to the ground, and lie in that poſture reſtin 

upon their elbows, and a man would be cudgelled 
in any company who ſhould not obſerve the poſ- 


Place and 
poſtures to 
be obſeryed 
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fit ſtrait, in others their bodies muſt bend a little; 
ſometimes they may advance one foot, at others 


ture preſcribed him. They never allow of thoſe 


familiarities gentlemen do in Europe. Affability 
to inferiors, and eaſineſs of acceſs, is looked upon 
as a ſign of weakneſs in that part of the world; 
and yet ſome things which would be looked upon 
as the height of il|-breeding here, are taken no no- 
tice of ; ſuch as belching in company ; no man 
endeavours to prevent it, or ſo much as hold his 
hand before his mouth on ſuch an occaſion. But 
I preſume we are not to underſtand this of thoſe 
who are in the King's preſence ; for there we are 
told it would be unpardonable to ſpit, or cough, 
or chew betel, In other places they have their 
ſpitting-pots, becauſe they would not ſoil the car- 
pets or matts they fit on ; but as they uſe no 
handkerchiefs, they do not ſcruple to wipe the 
ſweat off their faces with their fingers before their 
betters. They have more than ordinary reſpect 
for their heads, and it is a mortal affront to touch 
or ſtroke them : nay, even their cap muſt not be 
uſed too familiarly ; but when a ſervant carries it, 
it is put on a ſtick above his head, and hung upon 
the ſtick, when the maſter ſtands till, having a 
foot for that purpoſe ; for as has been obſerved, the 


cap is a badge of authority, and not worn but on Cap a badge 
ſolemn occaſions. They ſhew their reſpe& alſo, of abort 


by lifting their hands to their head ; and therefore 
when they receive a commiſſion, or but a letter 
from one they have reſpect for, they firſt hold it 
up to their heads, and ſometimes lay it upon their 
heads, as Mr. LouBiERE tells us, he did the 
King of Siam's letter ſent to the French King, 
when he received it, in conformity to their cuſ- 
toms ; and that Ambaſſador obſerves, that the 


g French King having admitted the Siameſe Ambaſ- 
ſador to his audience ſtanding, the French were 
| 4 | 
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III. and were not obliged to fit upon. their heels, after 


the cuſtom of that country. 
Salutation 


When they ſalute en paſſant, it is with both 
hands joined tegether lifted towards their head, or 
the right hand at leaſt. Whenever they anſwer 

any thing the King ſays to them, it is introduced 
with the uſual preface, viz. High and mighty Lord 
of me thy ſlave, ſuffer me to take thy royal word, 
and fix it in my mind, and preſerve it on the 
crown of my head. An infinite number of other 
ceremonies and rules of behaviour are preſcribed 
them, but this is ſufficient to give the reader a to- 
lerable notion of that people. 
_ Amongſt their diverſions, hunting the elephant 
is one : the male is taken by leading a female ele- 


place gradually grows leſs and leſs, until the wild 
elephant is fo wedged in that he cannot turn him- 
ſelf; then the huntſmen contrive to hamper his 
legs with great ropes, and bring two or three tame 
elephants who compel him to march between them, 
and by fair or foul means, in a few days, he is 
content to ſubmit to diſcipline. 
There is another way of ſurrounding the ele- 
phants with fire, to drive them into the ſnare; but 
this will be deſcribed in the hiſtory of Ceylon. 
They have mock-fights with elephants; but 
they are kept at too great a diſtance to hurt one 
another ; and they neither expoſe the lives of men 
or beaſts at Siam by way of ſport. 
Cock-6,hr- They were great lovers of cock- fighting; but 
ng. the prieſts have procured an order to prohibit it, 
looking on killing of a cock as little leſs than mur- 
der, and threatened the promoters of this ſport, 


Mock-fights. 


that they ſhould be baſtinadoed with bars of iron 


In the other world. 5 

They have alſo the diverſion of comedies, rope- 
dancing, and tumbling ; and their tumblers Lo u- 
BIERE thinks to be ſome of the beſt in the world. 

A feſtival is celebrated annually ; when the 
waters begin to retire, they go out in their barges 
in the evening, and the whole river is covered 
with floating lanterns made of painted paper ; 
and they return thanks for ſeveral nights together, 
for that fertility which the waters bring with them, 
They alſo make another magnificent illumination 
to expreſs their gratitude to heaven for the fruits of 
the earth after harveſt, and not only their barges, 
but their houſes and ftreets, are all illuminated, 
and ſeveral curious fire-works are made on theſe 
occaſions, 2 

The Siameſe alſo, as well as ſome other eaſtern 
people, are fond of that boyiſh diverſion of flying 
the paper-kite. The King of Siam, Lou BIE RE 
tells us, comes abroad every night, during the two 
winter months, to ſee the flying of this kite with a 


Comedies, 
Cc, 


Feſtivals, 


turns to hold the ſtring. 


phant into the wood, who with her noiſe entices 
him to a narrow {trait between two high banks of 
earth, fortified with the bodies of trees, and the 


79 
lantern tied to it, and his Mandarins take it by W P. 
T here are three other kinds of diverſions which 
LovuprtRs mentions, namely, the cone, the 
laycone, and the rabam. The cone is a figure- laycone, and 
dance, at which they uſe a violin, and ſome other rabam- 
muſical inſtruments; thoſe who dance are armed 
and masked, and ſeem to be acting a fight rather 
than a dance, and their masks repreſent the figures 
of monſtrous beaſts or devils. In the laycone the 
actors reciprocally ſing verſes containing the hiſto- 
ries of their country, and all the actors are men. 
The rabam is a double dance of men and women, 
not martial but gallant, and they have all of them 
long falſe nails made of copper; they ſing in the 
dance, which is only a ſimple flow march with- 
out any high motion, but with a great many con- 
tortions of the body and arms. 'T hoſe who dance 
in the rabam and cone have high gilded paper caps 
in the form of a ſugar loaf, and thoſe perſons who 
act in the cone and rabam always perform at fu- 
nerals; thoſe who act at the laycone perform 
their parts at the dedication of their temples, when 
a new ſtatue of their Sommona Codom is ſet up: 
at this feſtival alſo there is the diverſion of wreſt- 
ling, and mock-fights, and races with oxen that Races of 
run round a ring; ſometimes only one ox runs a- en. 
gainſt another, each of them being led by a man 
who runs on foot ; but moſt commonly they run 
a yoke of oxen faſtened to a plow, which run a- 
gainſt another yoke, and a perſon holds each plow 
ſo that it does not touch the ground. They do 
not ſtand together, but oppoſite to each other, 
and looking different ways, being half the compals 
of the circle aſunder, and that yoke of oxen which 
gains ground of the other after a certain number of 
rounds, wins the plate. | 1 
One of the moſt common diverſions among them Rowing 
is the rowing for wagers upon the rivers in their Wagers- 
barges, being very expert at the oar from their 
youth. They love gaming alſo to ſuch a degree, 
that they will play away their own liberty and their 
children's; one of their chiefeſt plays is cheſs, 
which is not very different from ours, but the 
do not play either at cards or hazard, 5 
The new and full moon are holy days, or ra- New and 
ther days of faſting; for neither prieſts or people fall Hens 
eat any thing in the afternoon of thoſe days: the 
people alſo then abſtain from fiſning, not that the 
are obliged to ceaſe from their labqurs on theſe 
days; but it ſeems fiſhing is not deemed an em- 
ployment altogether innocent. The people alſo at 
theſe times preſent their alms, or rather offerings, 
to the prieſts in their convents, conſiſtirig. of money, 
linen, cloths and cattle, if they be dead cattle 
the Talapoins eat them. Beſides theſe holidays 
of the new and full moon, there is a feaſt obſerved, 
which LoUBIERE takes to be the feaſt of the de- 
dication of their reſpective temples, but is not poſi- 
| tive 


Diverſions 


Gaming. 


— — | 


of the cone, 
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beſt cloaths, and as a great act of charity to releaſe 
ſome wild animals, which they buy of thoſe that 
take them. Their offerings are preſented by the 
prieſt to their idol, who either holds it in both his 
hands before the ſhrine, or lays it upon the altar, 


and ſome time after it is converted to the prieſt's 


uſe : lighted tapers are ſometimes offered, but never 
any bloody facrifice, the killing of animals being 
prohibited them. 


The principal food of the Siamiſe is rice, and 


fiſh ; the ſea affords them good ſmall oyſters, tur- 


tles or tortoiſe, and lobſters, and ſeveral other ex- 
cellent kinds of fiſh, unknown in Europe : they 
have alſo great plenty of river fiſh, eſpecially eels, 
but they make no great account of them. Bala- 
chaun, which is made of ſmall fiſh, corrupted and 
reduced to a maſh, has been already deſcribed in 
Tonquin, and is in much eſteem amongſt them. 

They chooſe to eat dried falt-fiſh, tho” it ſtinks, 
rather than freſh ; nor will they refuſe rats, mice, 


locuſts, lizards, or almoſt any inſects, any more 


than the Chineſe. | Po 
A pound of rice will ſerve a Siameſe a whole 


day, which may be bought for a farthing, and 


with as much ſalt- fiſn as he can purchaſe for a 
farthing more he is very well ſatisfied, and a pint 
of arrack or ſpirits is not worth above two pence ; 


ſo that the meaner ſort of people having but little 


Milk. 


Diet. 


care to take for a ſubſiſtence, nothing but ſinging 

is heard in their houſes of an evening. 
Their ſauces are made only of water, with a lit- 

tle ſpice, garlick and ſweet herbs, or cupi made 


of decayed ſhell-fiſh, the ſame with the nukemum 


of Tonquin. f 

They have neither olives or eating oil but what 
is made of coco nuts, and that is hardly eatable by 
ſtrangers when it has been kept any time; however 
the natives uſe it on all occaſions: it is fitter for 
lamps than any thing; and LouBIERE very well 
obſerves, that when travellers repreſent things as 
good and excellent, great regard muſt be had to 


the judgment or taſte of the perſon who makes 


the relation, or we ſhall be in danger of entertain- 
ing very wrong notions in many inſtances; he 
juſtly obſerves alſo, that there is nothing, how 


| nauſeous ſoever, but cuſtom will render it tolera- 


ble, if not pleaſant; and thoſe things which we 
were once fond of, by uſing ourſelves to a difte- 
rent regimen, become nauſeous. _ 5 
They milk the female buffalo, and this milk, 
it is ſaid, affords more cream than cow's milk; 
but they make no ſort of cheeſe, and very little 


butter: they ſeldom eat fleſh, but when they do 


they chooſe the guts and inteſtines, and what is 
moſt nauſeous to us; and inſects are their only 
roaſt-meat, | | 


remedies. 


Their land fowls, and all their butcher's meat, 
is tough and dry ; and the Europeans themſelves 
who inhabit Siam, in time, leave off eating them. 

There are no good grapes at Siam, thoſe that are 
planted in the King's garden at Louvo, produce a 
poor ſmall grape of a bitteriſh taſte, 

River water is their ordinary drink, there being 
few ſprings in the flat country, which is moſt in- 
habited, and they love to drink it perfumed ; it is 


not wholeſome until it has ſtood to ſettle ſome 


days, according to the heighth of the inundation : 
when the waters retire, their ſtreams are filled 
with mud, and the water cannot be drunk with- 
out ſtanding in jarrs three weeks or a month ; it 
occaſions dyſenteries and other diſeaſes in thoſe that 
drink it freſh taken up : the water the King of 


CHAP 
III. 


Poultry. 
Grapes. 


Liquor. 


Siam drinks is taken out of a great ciſtern which 


ſtands in the fields, and is continually guarded by 
ſoldiers: there is alſo a great pond or baſon of about 
three leagues in circumference, near the Louvo, 
which they call the rich ſea, where the rain water 
is preſerved; of which alſo the King drinks ſome- 
times; it being deep and ſettled, the waters are ac- 
counted very wholeſome. | | 

The people of the city of Siam drink tea at 
their entertainments, and uſe it alſo asa remedy 
againft the head-ach: after five or ſix cups they 
will go to bed and ſweat off an ordinary indiſpoſi- 
tion; and ſudorificks, it ſeems, are their general 


TM. Trade 


They drink their tea with little bits of ſugar 


candy in their mouths, but put no ſugar into the 
diſhes. . 

Tea may be made with cold water, LoUBIER E 
obſerves, and adviſes ciſtern water as the beſt to 
make it with, whether boiled or cold. 

The Siameſe will drink wine or ſtrong drink 
freely when they can come at it, notwithſtanding 
their religion forbids it; but their country affords 
no ſtrong liquors except arrack, which they diſtil 


from rice, and toddy, which is drawn from the 


coco- tree. 
The Moors at Siam drink coffee, the Portu- 
gueſe chocolate, and the Engliſh arrack punch, as 


Mr. LouBIERE obſerves, here and all over the 


eaſt, which our countrymen underſtand the mak- 
ing of ſo well, that they will excuſe the omitting 
LoVUBIERE's receipt for it. | 9 15 
The Siameſe admire fruit of all things, and eat 
it all day long; but they have none of the fruits 
known in Europe, unleſs oranges, lemons, citrons 
and pomegranates; they have alſo bonanos or In- 
dian figs: theſe and the oranges of one kind or 
other continue all the year, but the other fruits 
have their ſeaſons. $ 
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CHAP: W. 
Treats of their trade, manufuctures and mechanick 
arts, coins, weights and meaſures ; and of their 
ſhipping and navigation, =» 


FT: HE King engroſles moſt part of the trade of 


the kingdom to himſelf, and even deſcends to 


ſell outs by retail in ſhops by his factors. 


e ſells to his ſubjects all their cotton cloths, 
which is the common wear of that people ; he 


claims all the oar in the mines, . which he ſells to 


foreigners : his ſubjects are obliged to ſell him all 
their ivory and arrack, which he diſpoſes of to fo- 


reigners; ſaltpeter, lead and ſapan wood alſo be- 


longs to the King, and gunpowder, ſulphur and 


arms can only be had at the King's magazines. 


He ſometimes alſo agrees with the Dutch to ſell 
them all the skins and furrs the country affords at 
a certain price; and thereupon his ſubjects are 
obliged to ſell them to him firſt: but brown ſugar, 
ſugar candy and amber-greaſe merchants may deal 
with his ſubjects for, without reſtraint. 

Formerly, not leſs than a thouſand veſſels an- 


nually traded to Siam, there are now hardly any 


but a few ſmall Dutch barks; none care to deal 
with the King, who will make his own terms; 
and as the natural product or manufactures of the 


kingdom are not very conſiderable, and foreigners 


have not the liberty of trading with one another, or 
with the natives till the King has had the preference 


olf all the beſt merchandize, it is not very advanta- 


geous trading thither ; and. had the natives of Siam 
a full liberty of trade yet are they ſo oppreſſed by 
the ſervices and impoſitions that are exacted of 
them, that they have hardly money enough in ma- 
ny provinces to furniſh themſelves with neceſſaries, 
much leſs to lay out in trade: nor does the mo- 


_ ney that is raiſed by taxes circulate, but great part 


of it is hoarded up by the Prince and his Grandees ; 
and if inferior people have any, they are forced to 
bury it to conceal it. 


Here are no particular handicraft trades, but eve- 


ry man underſtands ſomething of all; for the King 
employs half his ſubjects for {1x months in the year 
in any buſineſs indifferently, and if any perſon 


_ ſhould be perfectly ignorant in what he is ſet about, 


he would ſuffer the baſtinado. On the other hand, 
none endeayour to excel, for fear of being retain- 
ed in the King's ſervice all their life time. Ano- 
ther thing, which is a diſcouragement to their in- 
duſtry, is the tyranny of the government, which 
will ſuffer no man to enjoy a fortune, if he ſhould 
acquire one, but ſeizes on his effects, whenever he 
is thought to be rich. They are indifferent car- 
penters; but as they have no nails, faſten on their 


work well enough with pins. They know how 
to burn brick, and make the hardeſt cements, and 


VOI. I. 


tale; and when they obſerve the Europeans buying 


are not unskilful in maſonry. They know how CH AP. 
to caſt metals, and cover their idols, which are IV. 
monſtrous maſſes of brick and lime, with plates of 
gold, filver, and copper. They cover alſo the 1 
hilts of {words and daggers, and ſeveral of the King's 
moveables, with theſe plates; but they neither 
know how to poliſh or ſet precious ſtones — 
They know how to beat gold, and can gild a 
veſſel tolerably well. They make uſe only of caſt 
iron, being very bad forgemen. Their horſes are 
never ſhod ; and they have but poor ſaddles and 
accoutrements, not having the art of tanning lea- 
ther, yet they make a little ordinary cotton cloth, 
and paint it very coarſely. They make no kind 
of ſtuffs, either of wool, ſilk, or tapeſtry ; but 
they embroider well enough. They have not the 
art of painting in oil, and delight much in mon- 
ſtrous figures. They affect an extravagance in 
painting, it is ſaid, as we do in poetry, and repre- 
ſent animals that never were; and give men impoſ- 
ſible proportions after the manner of the Chineſe. 1 
All European artiſts and handicrafts are very ac- European 1 
ceptable to the Indian Princes; but though they artis en- —_ 
s | couraged, 
give them great encouragement while they ſtay, 118 
an European is ſeldom permitted to bring much | 11 
out of the ſervice. of We 
The uſual employment of the common people :18 
is fiſhing, and thoſe who have any ſtocks follow 1 1 
merchandize; but the King reſerving almoſt all 4 
the advantages of foreign trade to himſelf, it is 1 
difficult for a ſubject to raiſe a fortune. It is ob- 1 
ſervable alſo, that that ſimplicity of manners, and 1 
oe of ſuperfluities, ſo remarkable in the Siameſe, 110 


reſtrains them from following ſeveral mechanick 178 
arts and employments, in which the Europeans bu- 178 


ſy themſelves, | 2 i! a 
As to the retail traders in ſhops and markets, Honeſty of 1 
ſuch is the honeſty of the Siameſe, Lou BIER E in- che Siameſes il 
forms us, that the ſeller hardly counts the money 08 
he receives, or the buyer the goods he purchaſes by —_ 
WL 


every little thing with great caution, they laugh at 


their abundant care. 1 | 1 
Their markets begin at five in the evening, and Markets, {18 


laſt till eight or nine at night. _ - 5 | 
They uſe no ell, but buy muſlin and linen by No meaſure ö 
the piece. | for cloth, iy: 


Thoſe are very poor who buy it by the ken or Wi 
cubit, for which they have no other meaſure but —_ 
their own. _ | | 26962 4 habe * 

They have however a fathom which they uſe in Fathom, in 
building, and in the meaſuring their roads and ca- any 
nals, which is the length of a French toiſe within | 
an inch; and the roads are marked with a ſtone 
at every mile's end. * wr 


They uſe the coco-nut-ſhell, as a meaſure for Mexfure for 
grain and liquors; , but as theſe ſhells are very un- grain and 
equal, they meaſure the capacity by the number of 85 
coris, or ſhells they hold, which we call black- 

"= —M | moor's 
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CHAP. moor's teeth, and ſerve for ſmall money at Siam, 


+ 48 


Some cocoes hold a thouſand coris, ſome five hun- 


 \yYv dred, and fo more or leſs. They have alſo a kind 


Weights. 


Coins. 


Tycall. 


Coris. 


of wicker meaſure, called a fat, with which they 
meaſure corn, and a pitcher for liquids; but as there 
is no ſtandard for theſe, the buyer ſometimes mea- 
ſures. the capacity of them by his coco-ſhell. Nor 
are their weights more certain than their meafures ; 
pieces of money are their uſual weights, and they 


are often falſe or light. 


They have but one ſort of ſilver coin, called a 
tycall; they are all of the ſame faſhion, and have 
the ſame ſtamps; but ſome are leſs than others: 
they are of the figure of a cylinder, or roll bent 
both ends together, and have a ſtamp on each fide, 
with odd characters, the meaning of which our 
travellers can give us no account of ; thoſe on one 
ſide are included within a ring, and thoſe on the 
reverſe within a figure of the ſhape of a heart. 

The tycall ſhould weigh half a French crown, 


and is worth three ſhillings and three halfpence. 


They have no gold or copper money: gold is 
reckoned among their merchantable commodities, 


and is twelve times the value of ſilver. 


The ſhells called coris ferve to buy little mat- 


ters; they are found chiefly at the Maldive iſlands, 
to the ſouth of India, and are current in all the 


countries thereabouts ; they differ in their price as 
they are plentiful or ſcarce ; but the value of them 
at Siam is generally eight hundred for a peny. _ 
The principal trade of the Engliſh in this coun- 

is driven at the port of Malacca, in the voſ- 
ſeſſion of the Dutch: hither the Engliſh 1enu two 
or three country ſhips yearly from the coaſt of 
Chormondel and bay of Bengal, with callicoes, 
ſlight ſilks, opium, &c. and make profitable re- 
turns in canes, rattans, benjamin, long pepper, ſu- 
gar, ſugarcandy, ſapan wood, and ſometimes gold 
may be had at a reaſonable rate; but this is a 


trade prohibited by the Dutch, and carried on by 


the connivance of the governor, council, and fiſ- 


cal. And *tis obſerved, that the magiſtrates and 


principal officers in the Dutch ſettlements, being 


moſt of them friends or relations of thoſe who 


compoſe the ſtate, and ſent abroad to make their 
fortunes, will deal almoſt with any people to en- 
rich their private families, notwithſtanding the 
prohibition of the company to the contrary. And 
were it not for this general connivance of the 


Dutch officers, almoſt all over the Indies, the 


trade of the Engliſh and other nations would be 
much more inconſiderable than it is. For the 
Dutch have fortified and planted garriſons in all 
parts of the Indies where it will countervail the 
charge, and where it will not, they have their 
guard-ſhips to prevent the natives dealing with 
other people. Tis a common thing with them, 
to pretend they have bought up all the pepper, 
or other merchandize, that ſuch a country has to 


are impoſed upon them. 


Gold China ditto 93 * touch 


diſpoſe of, to prevent foreigners going thither; CH a 


when there has never been any ſuch contract; and 
under pretence of guarding the Maylay coaſt from 
pyrates, they will lie before their ports, and re- 
ſtrain them from dealing with any but themſelves: 
ſo that great part of that trade we have in the In- 


dies, is either at ſecond hand from the Dutch, or 


only their leavings, and conſiſts in ſuch things as 
they do not think it worth while to meddle with. 
The Dutch are alſo ſo ſtrong in ſhipping in this 
part of the world, that in countries where the 

have no fortified towns or garriſons, they will block 
up the harbours of the moſt potent Prince in In- 
dia, and compel him to accept of ſuch duties as 
they think fit to pay him; while other Europeans 
are forced oftentimes to ſubmit to ſuch terms as 


But to return to Malacca: Mr. Lock YER 


has given us the following account of their weights 


and the prices goods bore there in the year 1704. 
The weights, he ſays, are 16 mace to 1 buncal 
of 1 ounce 9 pennyweight 12 grains troy; 100 
catty are 'a pecul of 137 L l. is 5 £1. larger than 
os common China pecul, and 3 pecul are a 
ahar. 1 55 . 


Price current July 1704. 


| Rix dolls. Sk. 
Allum per pecul— — — 

Aquala wood ditto — — — 50 to 150 
Benjamin head ditto — 
Benjamin foot ditto — 


oo 
— — 50 00 
— — 14 oo 


Canes per mille — — — — 60 oo 
Copper per pecul — — — — — 24 oo 
Coſſaes Bengall per corge — — 100 oo 


Gobars fine ditto — — 
Gold. Acheen per buncall — 
Gold Bencallis ditto — — 


Gold China in ſhoes 94 touch — 


Long pepper per pecul — — — 
Lungees Bengall per corge — — 


£33338 


— 12 oo. 
Lungees fort St. David ditto — — 14 oo 
Lungees Madraſs ditt — — — 15 04 
Morees blue dito — — — 3; oo 
Morees fine ditto—-—— — — — 60 oo 
Morees ordinary ditto — — — 30 oo 
Mulmuls ordinary ditto — — *"— 65 oo 
Nillaes. ditto — — — — — 35 oo 
Nutmegs preſerved per 100 — — og oo 
Opium per cheſt — — — — — 3r2 oo 
Putchuck or cuſtos dulcis per pecul — 15 oo 
Quickſilver — —  — — — — 80 oo 
Rattans per 100 bundles 14 foot long 16 oo 
Romals Bengall ordinary per corge — 26 oo 
Romals Mechlepatam ditto. — — zo oo 
Sago very cheap — — — — — — 


Silks from China about 28 per cent profit — — 


farch 
count 
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H AP. Sugar per pecul — — 0; 00 The town of Malacca is healthful, conſidering CHAP. 
Iv. 10. . — — — * oz3 the climate, and is neither ſubject to the hot winds IV. 

Syraſhes per corge —— —— 43 oo of the coaſt of Chormondel, or thoſe chilling ones. 

Taffaties Bengall ditto —— — 60 go in Sumatra, It is not a place of any great trade | 

Tappees 4 to 6 coveds long ditto 10 8 at this day; but as the Dutch are maſters of the 

Tappees Fs ditto per corge - -=—— 22 oo ſtreights of Sundy to the ſouth of Sumatra, and 

Tepois coarſe ditto —T — 22 oo this town gives them the command of the ſtreights, 


Tepois fine ditty —— —— — 35 
Tutanaque per pecul —— —— 7 to og 
Tyn per 40 


To this account of the trade of Malacca, I 
ſhall ſubjoin a farther deſcription of the place and 
inhabitants, extracted chiefly from Mr. DAmPitR 
and Mr. LocKYER, who were both upon the 
place, „ 

N The town of Malacca ſtands on a low level 
ground, cloſe to the ſea ſide: on the eaſt ſide of 
the town there is a river, which at a ſpring tide 
will admit of ſmall veſſels; and on the eaſt ſide of 
this river ſtands a ſtrong fort, between which and 
the town, there is a communication by a draw- 
bridge : this fort is built at the foot of a little ſteep 


00 
OO 
oo 


hill, and is of a ſemi- circular form, like the adja- 


cent hill: the walls are founded on a rock, ve 
thick, and are carried up to a conſiderable height; 
and the lower part of them is waſhed by the ſea 
at every tide: on the other ſide of the hill, there 
is a large moat cut from the ſea to the aboveſaid 
river, which makes it an iſland; and that part 
next the land is ſtocked with great trees: on 
the hill, ſtands one little church which ſerves the 
Dutch inhabitants; and it is to be preſumed, the 
Portugueſe, who are pretty numerous, may have 
a chapel in the town ; but travellers do not men- 
tion any temple for the reſt of the inhabitants. 

In the town there are between two and three 
hundred families of Dutch, Portugueſe, Chineſe 
and Moors, and two or three great Armenian mer- 
chants. The Chineſe have the beſt ſhops, which 
are filled with the manufactures and produce of 
their country, and ſuch other goods as there is any 
demand for there : the houſes in the town are ge- 
nerally built with ſtone, and the ſtreets are wide 
and ſtrait, but not paved : the native Malayans, 
who inhabit the ſuburbs, live in poor mean cot- 
tages, and are kept in great ſubjection ” their 
haughty Dutch maſters ; but it is obſerved, they 
ſtill retain a deſperate ſullenneſs in their looks; 
and the Malayans of the neighbouring provinces 
have frequently revenged themſelves on the Dutch, 
for the tyranny and oppreſſion exerciſed on them, 
and that reſtraint the Hollanders put upon their 


trade all along the Malayan coaft by their guard 


ſhips, inſomuch that it is very difficult for 


this 
pedple to trade with any but the Dutch. 


\ 


_ bear the name of Malacca, to the north, 
while they are in poſſeſſion of this place, they have 
in a manner the trade of China and Japan in their 
hands, and can exclude any other nation from it 
they happen to be at war with. Indeed ſhips may 
paſs the ſtreights of Malacca, without coming 
within the reach of the guns of their forts ; but 


then they have guard ſhips there ready to intercept 


their enemies; and they actually make the Portu- 
gueſe pay toll for every ſhip that paſſes by at this 
day, as the Portugueſe formerly ſerved them. And 
it is obſerved, that this town is naturally ſo ſtrong, 
that the Dutch could never have taken it, if the 
Portugueſe had not been frighted out of it. | 

The ſhipping of the Siameſe is very inconſidera- 
ble. The King has only five or fix ſmall ſhips, 
which he uſes to trade with, and mans with Euro- 
peans, and ſometimes he ſends them to make re- 
prizals on his neighbours, who have injured him ; 
but his captains at ſea, as well as land, have orders 
to kill no body. He has alſo forty or fifty gallies, 


manned with about ſixty men each, which are of 


ſome ſervice in the gulf of Siam, in a ſmooth ſea, 
but of no great uſe elſewhere. 
They have very fine balons or barges in their 
rivers, ſixteen or twenty foot long, and yet made 
out of the body of a ſingle tree. They firſt hollow 
the tree, and then by the heat of the fire enlarge 
the capacity of it ; after which they raiſe the ſides 
with a board, and make both head and ſtern very 
high, adorning them with ſculpture, and gilding, 
and mother of pearl. | | 
Theſe barges are no wider than two men may 
fit croſs-legged on a bench by one another. There. 
are ſometimes forty pegayeurs, or rowers, to one 
barge, ranged two and two, with their legs a-croſs, 


upon plank ; they ſing as they row, and keep an 


exact time in every motion: the ſteerſman ſtands 
in the ſtern, and ſteers with an oar ; and an apart» 
ment for the company is built with bambou, in 

the middle of the veſt; the ſeveral orders of the 

Mandarins are diſtinguiſhed by the workmanſhip 
or colour of their barge. If any of them are upon 
the water when the King comes byß all the Man- 
darins proſtrate themſelves in their barges, and not 
a barge ſtirs till the King is out of ſight. As their 


veſſels are very narrow, and rowed by abundance 


of hands, they go with an incredible ſwiftneſs, 
even againſt the ſtream, : | - 
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CHAP. v. 


Trea's of the nature of the foil, huchandry, and gar- 


dening, plants, animals, and mmerals ; and ſhews 

the manner of travelling in this country, 

HEIR ſoil has been gradually formed by the 
clay, and other earth, which the floods waſh 
down from the mountains; they have very little 
ſony ground, and there is hardly a flint to be foun 
in the country. 10 

It is the mud which the river leaves behind 
which makes the fertile earth, as far as it extends: 
all the higher grounds are dried and burnt up by 
the ſun, ſoon after the rains are over; and tho 
their lands, ſome of them, are naturally fruitful, 
yet they are ſo ſubject to droughts, inſects, and 
other inconveniencies, that they are ſometimes de- 
prived of their harveſt ſeveral years together, and 
ſuch years are generally ſucceeded with peſtilential 
diſtempers. | | 1. 

Upon the land which the inundation does not 
reach, they ſometimes ſow wheat, and water it 


like a garden, by little channels cut through the 


fields : they have two crops yearly, but not on the 
lame ground, | Y 


They plow with oxen and buffaloes, and guide 


them with a rope run through their noſe. 


Their plough is plain, and without wheels; 


they have a ſhare and a ſtaff to hold it by, and it is 
not much unlike our foot-ploughs in other reſpects, 


They tread out the rice with 
_ thraſhing it; and to get the duſt and chaff out, 


only. inſtead of nails, the pieces are faſtened toge- 
ther with thongs and pins. 


cattle, inſtead of 


they pour it down by degrees from ſome high place, 
and the wind ſeparates the one from the other ; 


but the rice having ſtill a hard thick skin about it, 


they beat it in a wooden mortar to get off this 

skin, and make it fit for boiling. ü 
The Siameſe prepare their lands for tillage, when 

the floods have ſufficiently moiſtened the earth: 


they plant their rice before the waters come to any 


height, and as the water encreaſes ſlowly, the rice 


keeps pace with it; ſo that the ear is always above 


the water; and when the water retires, they reap 
the harveſt, and ſometimes go in boats to cut it, 
While the waters are upon the ground. _ 

They ſow rice alſo in ſeveral parts of the king- 
dom, which are not overfiowed ; and this is rec- 
koned better reliſhed, and will keep longer than 
the other ; but they are forced to feed theſe helds 


conſtantly with water, while the rice is growing, 


from ponds and baſons, which lie above them. 
The King of Siam antiently ſet his hand to the 
plough on a certain day every year, as his neigh- 
bours of Tonquin and China alſo did ; but this ce- 
remony, is now annually performed by an officer 


in his n room, when a great ſacrifice is C HA] HA 


made to Sommona Codom their god, and he is 
implored to be propitious to their Iabours — 


The Siameſe cultivate their gardens no leſs than Garden. 


their fields, and have pulſe and roots ; but for the 
moſt part different from ours: they have alſo gar- 
lick, potatoes, and radiſhes in them, but no onions, 
carrots, turnips, or parſnips, or any colworts or 
lettice, or any herbs of which our ſalads are com- 
poſed. Cucumbers they have here, which Lov- 
BIERE obſerves are much more innocent than ours, 
people cating freely of them without any inconve- 


nience ; and the garlick, he ſays, loſes much of 


its rankneſs in this hot country. 0 
After the time of the inundation, they cover 
the plants in their gardens from the heat of the 
ſun, as we do from the cold. . 
The Siameſe have none of the fruits known in 
Europe, except oranges, lemons, citrons and 
pomegranates; the oranges of one kind or other 
continue all the year, but moſt other fruit has 


its ſeaſon : they have alſo Indian figs, bananoes, 


goyvaes, jaques, durions, mangoes, mangoſtans, 
tamarinds, annanas, and coco-nuts ; they abound 
alſo in pepper and ſugar-canes, and great part of 
their food conſiſting of garden ſtuff, their kitchen 


gardens lie for ſeveral leagues together upon the 


river Menan, between Bancock and Siam. Lov- 
BIERE obſerves of the Indian fruits in general, 
that they have ſo ſtrong a taſte and ſmell, that 
few foreigners like them till they have been uſed 
to them. 


As to flowers, they have the tuberoſe, gilly- 


flower, and ſome few roſes ; but they have much 


leſs ſcent than in Europe: they have alſo ſome jeſ- 
ſemin, amaranthus and tricolets, but no other 
European flowers; tho' they have others peculiar 
to the country, agreeable enough for their beaut 
and fine ſmell ; but it is obſervable, that ſome of 
them ſmell only in the night-time, the heat of the 
day entirely Cronin the ſcent. 


BE AC 


trees. 


Fruits 


Beaſts, 


Flowers. 


The hilly part of this country being almoſt Wood. 


wholly uncultivated, is covered with woods ; but 
the tree, or rather reed, of the greateſt uſe a- 
mongſt them is the bambou, which grows chiefly 
in marſhy ſoils, and, like reeds and ſedge, is found 
on the ſides of ponds and rivers. It appears alſo 
not unlike them when it is young, but grows to a 
prodigious bigneſs, and hardens, ſo that it may be 
applied to any uſe. When it is green and tender 
they pickle it for ſauce. It is hollow, and the 
ſhoots are ſeparated by knots ; it has branches an 


Fow! 


thorns which our reeds have not, and. each root 


ſhoots out ſeveral ſtems, ſo that nothing is thicker, 
or more difficult to paſs, than a foreſt of bambou; 
and the more ſo, becauſe the wood 1s hard and dif- 
ficult to cut, tho* nothing will cleave eaſier: the 
Siameſe, it is faid, ſtrike fire with it; and has, 
like other canes, a ſugary pitch, 


Bambou 
ſtrikes hie. 
Sugar in . 


Bird 


They 
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They have timber fit for building ſhips and for 
maſts, but their cordage is made of the skin or 
husk which covers the coco- nut, whoſe fibres are 


twiſted like a thread. 


They have alſo timber for houſes and wainſcot- 
ting, and a wood that will not cleave, called 


 wood-mary by the Europeans, and faid to be very 


proper to make ribs of ſhips. They have another 
wood, which for its lightneſs and colour is thought 
to be fir by ſome ; but LovBIERE obſerves, that 
it takes the workman's chifſel ſo many different 


ways without ſplitting, that he thinks we have not 


the like in Europe. | = 2 
The Siameſe have cotton trees in great plenty, 


and another which yields capoc or cotton-wool ex- 


tremely fine, but ſo ſhort, that there is no ſpin- 
ning of it; and therefore it is. uſed in ſtuffing mat- 
treſſes and pillows: they extract alſo an oil from 
ſome of their trees, which they mix with their ce- 


ments ; and there are other trees which yield lac- 


ker and gums : cinnamon trees alſo are found here, 
inferior only to thoſe of Ceylon ; and they have 


the ſapan and other woods proper for dying. 


The lignum aloes, or aquila, may be had here 
alſo, but it is not ſo good as that in Cochin-China : 


this wood is found only in little pieces in the rot- 


teneſt part of the tree, and every tree of the ſame 


Beaſts, 


7ers, 


ſpecies has it not ; but it requires a very tedious 
ſearch to find it. 18 e 

Of their elephants I have ſpoken under another 
head : they have few horſes, ſheep or goats, and 
thoſe not good eating any more than their oxen 
and buffaloes ; the latter are kept chiefly for til- 
lage. Their . hogs are ſmall, but fat, and the 


' wholeſomeſt food that is eaten. Hares are ſcarce, 


and there are no rabbits. 


A cow is not worth more than ten ſols in the 


country, and about a crown in the city of Siam; 


Fowls, 


a ſheep four crowns, and a goat three ; a pig ſeven 
ſols, hens twenty pence a dozen, and ducks a 
crown a dozen ; veniſon 'is not wanting, though 
a great deal is deſtroyed by wild beaſts ; the inha- 
bitants kill deer only for their skins, which are 
ſold to the Dutch, and carried by them to Japan. 

Ducks are plentiful and very good; peacocks 
and pigeons are wild here; their partridges are 
grey, and both pigeons and partridges perch upon 


trees to avoid the inundation : they have excellent 


Birds. 


u 
hre, 
n it, 


ſnipes, and their turtle doves have a variety of ga 


plumage, and they have parrots, and other ſmall 
birds: wild fowl there is in abundance, for the 


natives will neither kill nor take them ; but the 
Moors have faulcons which they bring from Perſia 


to fly at the game. | 


Moſt of the birds of Siam, it. is obſerved, are 
beautiful to look upon, but unpleaſant to hear ; 
there are ſeveral that will imitate the voice, and 
all have ſome cry, but none have any harmonious 
notes, | . 


* 


THE PRESENT STATE OF SIAM. 
There are alſo ſparrows, crows and vultures in CH AP. 


Siam; the ſparrows are ſo tame that they come in- 
to the houſes and pick up the inſects, and the 


crows and vultures are as tame, being fed by the 
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people out of charity; and, if we may believe 


LovBIERE, they give their children to be eaten 
by theſe fowls, if they die before they are three 
years old: it is ſo far from being thought a curſe 
in this country to have their carcaſſes devoured by 
birds of prey, that, next to burning, this is deem- 
ed the moſt honourable burial. e 

Inſects abound in Siam, ſuch as lizzards, ſnakes, 
ſcorpions, millepedes, &c. and their ants and 
gnats are extremely troubleſome; the ants will 
pierce through the very covers of books, which 
obliges the miſſionaries to waſh them over with 
varniſh, and this preſerves them: theſe ants, to 


avoid the inundation, make their neſts, and lay up 


their magazines, in the tops of trees; there are a 
multitude of inſects in their waters alſo unknown 
to us, and they have a ſhining fly like a locuſt, 
which gives a conſiderable light in the dark ; but 
theſe are killed, or driven away by the north- wind, 
when the rains ceaſe. 

This country, ge 
Cherſoneſe, LouBiERE obſerves, was antiently 


rich in mines, and the great number of idols, and 


other caſt- works that are found amongſt them, 
as well as the old pits that are daily diſcovered 
here, ſhew that there have been more wrought 


erally deemed the golden Rich ns: 


here for- 
merly, 


than there are at preſent : the great quantity of 


gold with' which their images, and the walls and 


roofs of their temples are adorned, make it evident. 


alſo that a great quantity of that metal has former- 
ly been extracted out of their mines. : 
However, the late King, who reigned anno 1688, 
our author tells us, had not been able to diſcover 
any conſiderable vein of gold or filver that was 
worth the working, although he had employed ſe- 
veral Europeans in the ſearch, and particularly a 
Spaniard, who had been concerned in the mines of 
Mexico; that after all their pains, they had been. 


None at 

preſent o- 
pened rhat 
are con ſi- 


derable. 


able to find only ſome inconſiderable mines of cop- 


per, intermixed with a little gold and filver: Mr. 
VINCENT, an European phyſician, lately direc- 


ted them to a mine of good ſteel at the top of a Steel \- 


mountain which had 'been formerly opened ; he 
ſhewed them alſo a mine of cryſtal, one of anti- 

mony and another of emeril, with a quarry of white 
marble : the ſame Mr. ViNCENnT acquainted our 


author, that he had found a gold;mine which he 


believed to be very rich; but he did not diſcover it 
to the K ing: he aſſured him alſo, that ſeveral 
of the Talapoins, and others, came ſecretly to. 
him, to learn how to purify and ſeparate metals, 
and brought him ſpecimens of very rich ore.. 


Their mines of tin and lead, the Siameſe: have Tin and- | 


long improved from very plentiful mines: this 
tin is. but meanly purified, however 9 5 
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Way of 
travelling. 


THE PRESENT STATE OF SIAM. 


the tea boxes and caniſters of it which come from 
ndia. 

Near the city of Louvo, deere! is a mountain of 
loadſtone, and another in the iſland of Jonſalam, 
which lies on the Malacca coaſt in the bay of Ben- 
gal; but the latter loſes its virtue within three or 
four months. 

There is found alſo ſome ape, ſaphires, and 
diamonds in their mountains; but the King's offi- 
ders ſeizing things of this nature to his Majeſty's 
uſe, the people have no encouragement to ſearch 
kor them. 

Beſides the elephant, they have the ox and buf- 
ſalo to ride on; but they uſe neither horſes, aſſes 
or mules : the Moors have ſome camels which are 
brought from other countries ; they uſe the female 


elephants chiefly for carriage ; the males are trained 
to the war: every one is at liberty to hunt ele- 


Chairs. 


thoſe chairs have ſometim 
_ our dreſſing chairs, and ſ- 


+>CHAP:; 
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Education. 


Their learn- 
ing. 


phants, and take them to uſe, but not to kill 
them. 


Their chairs which they travel in, are placed 


on a kind of bier, and carried by four or eight 


men on their ſhoulders, one or two to each pole, 
and others run by to be ready to relieve them: 
a back and arms like 
times are only encom- 
paſſed with a rail or balliſter about half a foot high; 
they are generally open at top, and the Siameſe fit 


croſs-legged in them. 


It is only ſome few of the great men whom the 


King ſuffers to ride in chairs; and the Europeans 


are permitted the uſe of palanquins, or couches, 
Carried on men's ſhoulders, with a canopy over 


CI AP. vs 
77 reats of their harning, honours, language, charafters, 
hiſtory and chrondlogy, 


W HEN their children are 7 or $ years old, 


they ſend them to a convent of I alapoins, 

or Prieſts, where they take the Talapoin's habit 

-on them, but quit it again at pleaſure: they are 

ſubſiſted here with food ſent them by their friends; 

and thoſe that are of good families have a ſlave or 
two to attend them. 

They are taught writing, reading and arithme- 


tick; they learn alſo the Balie, or court language, 


and ſome principles of morality, with the myſte- 


Writing. 


Figurative 
way 
tpeakibg. 


ries of their religion ; but are not inſtructed in their 
laws or hiſtory, or any ſpeculative ſcience. 
They write from the left hand to the right, 


as in Europe, and have an alphabet conſiſting of a 


few letters both for the Balie and Siameſe language; 
but there depends a great deal upon the accent or 
tone of the voice here, as well as in China; and 
lofty figures and metaphorical expreſſions are very 


frequent among the Siameſe as well as other caſtern 
Nations, 


They have ten characters to which they join a CHAp 


cypher, as we do, and reckon in ike manner by 
units, tens, hundreds, &c. 

Their poetry 
ſyllables and rhymes ; but is extremely difficult to 
tranſlate juſtly. Their ſongs are. ſome of them 
hiſtorical, ſome contain rules of morality, others 
appear wanton enough when tranſlated, though 
LougIERE will not have them to be ſo in the 
original language. 

Orators we are told they have none; and one 
reaſon may be, becauſe there are none whoſe pro- 
feſſion or intereſt leads them to that ſtudy ; for eve- 
ry man manages his own cauſe without an advo- 
cate ; his allegations and proofs are taken down 
by a regiſter, and then the magiſtrate determines 
upon them: beſides, ſpeeching and haranguing is 
not at all in faſhion in Siam ; it is ill manners to 
addreſs a ſuperior in any terms, though never ſo 
reſpectful; but when a perſon appears before his 
betters he waits till he is ſpoke to, and then only 
anſwers ſuch queſtions as are propounded to him ; 
and even their compliments and words of ceremo- 


ny are all preſcribed, ſo that there is no room is a 


wit to diſplay his talents. 
They underſtood nothing of. bn nor do 
they ſtudy the laws of their country till they are 


preferred to ſome poſt, and then a copy of in- 


ſtructions to be obſerved in that office is put in- 
to their hands. 

Their skill in phyſick i is very mean, the King 
has Chineſe, Peguans and Siameſe phyſicians, and 


VI, 


conſiſts in a certain Rats Vee of Arithme. 


tick, 
Poetry. 


Oratore, 


Phyſick, 


lately had a French Miſſionary for his Phyſician, 


to whom the reſt were obliged daily to report the 
ſtate of the Prince's health, and to receive from his 
hands the remedies he prepared. In ſurgery they 
underſtand nothing, and are forced to make uſe 
of European ſurgeons when they let blood, which 
has but lately been practiſed amongſt them. They 
will ſometimes open dead bodies, but it is only to 
impoſe on the credulity of the people: they pre- 
tend ſometimes that they find vaſt pieces of fleſh, 

of eight or ten pounds weight, in the ſtomach of 
the deceaſed, and that it was occaſioned by witch- 
craft. They ſeldom vary their receipts, but fol- 
low thoſe they have received from their anceſtors, 
and cure many diſtempers by them ; which 
LoUBIERE imputes to the temperance of the 
Siameſe, who are eaſily cured ; but when the di- 
ſtemper is too ſtrong for them, they conſtantly 
give out that the patient was inchanted. 


with their hands; and that ſtroaking uſed by the 
famous GREATRAKES in the reign of K ing 
CHARLES the ſecond, poſſibly was much of the 
ſame natura A gentle ſtroaking one would think 
ſhould do no great feats; but this rubbing and 
ſqueezing of the fleſh is often uſed in India when 


In all 
diſtempers almoſt they rub and mould the body 


people are in perfect health, by way of amuſe- 


ment; 
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Allronowy. 


Geography, 


Aſtrology. 


mens. 
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their ſlaves ſome hours in 
the operation. | 


Their phyſicians ſometimes make uſe of purg- 
ing, but no vomiting; they ſweat away moſt di- 
ſtempers; and, tis faid, will adviſe bathing in 
fevers: but one thing is obſervable in India, name- 
ly, that the patient eats nothing but conge, or 
watergruel made of rice, till he is well again; 
and poſſibly this regimen may recover more than 
all the remedies they preſcribe. e TIE: 

The diſeaſes of the country are principally fluxes 
and dyſenteries, to which foreigners are more ſub- 
ject than the natives; but agues or intermitting 
fevers are ſeldom heard of here, or in any other 
Hot country, any more than the gout or ſtone, 
phthiſick, ſcurvy, or dropſy. The ſmall pox 
often rages here, and is almoſt as mortal as the 


plague in other countries: thoſe that die of this diſ- 


temper they bury, to prevent infection; but after 
three years dig their bodies up again to burn and 


give them an honourable funeral. 
Their aſtronomy, as has been obſerved, is very 


imperfect; nor do they underſtand any thing of 
the true ſyſtem of the world: they believe, with 
the Chineſe, that the eclipſes are cauſed by ſome 


dragon, who ſtands ready to devour the ſun and 


moon; and make a great noiſe with pans and ket - 
tles to drive him away from thoſe planets. 
The earth they believe to be ſquare, and of a 
vaſt extent; and that the arch of heaven reſts on 
it at the extremities, as on a ſolid baſis. 
There are perſons amongſt them that pretend 
to magick, and to foretel future events; but if they 
deceive the King when he conſults them, he or- 
ders them to be baſtinadoed, not as impoſtors, tis 
ſaid, but for their careleſneſs, to which he im- 
putes the miſtake: and when his phyſicians admi- 
niſter phyſick to his Majeſty, which has not the 
effect they promiſe, he orders the phyſicians to be 


well drubb'd, Neither the King, nor any of his 


ſubjects, ever undertake any thing of conſequence 
without conſulting their aſtrologers, nor will he fo 
much as ſtir abroad, if they declare it to be an un- 
lucky hour: | 1 
They are governed much alſo by preſages and 


omens, the howling of wild beaſts and the cries 


of apes are ominous; a ſnake croſſing the way, 
or any thing falling down unaccountably, without 
any apparent cauſe, is no leſs dreadful than a hare's 
croſſing the way, or the overturning the ſalt, in 
Europe; nor will they move forward on ſuch an 
accident, how prefling or important ſoever their 


buſineſs be. One way of foretelling what ſhall. 


happen is this, they perform. ſome. ſuperſtitious 
ceremony, after which they go out into the.town, 
and the firſt words they hear accidentally ſpoken 
in the ſtreet they apply to the thing they, would 


be informed-in, and look upon them to be. as in- 


ſallible as an oracle. But great part of their ſu- 
ol 3 * 


for example, when they prepare a medicine, they 
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perſtition is employed in driving away evil ſpirits; CHAR; 


W. 


faſten to the brim of the veſſel papers with ſome 4d 
myſterious words, to prevent the porpaylons, or Charms, * 


fairies, running away with the virtue of the doſe, 
It is one of theſe ſpirits alſo, they imagine, that 
firſt demoliſhes every maidenhead, and afterwards 


occaſions the menſes. When they are at ſea in a 


ſtorm, they faſten papers with myſterious characters 
to the maſt and tackle of the ſhip, in order to 
charm the winds. | | 5 
Lying in- women they keep continually before a 
great fire in this hot country for a whole month, in 
order to purify them; and in the mean time they 
are almoſt ſmoked to death, there being only a. 
hole in the roof to let the ſmoke out : and at theix 
firſt ſitting up they return thanks to the fire for 
purifying them; and the meat they treat their 
friends with on theſe occaſions, is all offered to the 
fire. They do not ſuffer their lying-in-women to 
eat or drink any thing but what is hot. | 


Cnildbed 
women, 


| They deal much in philtres and drinks which. Philtres, 


occaſion very odd effects on the perſons they give 
them to, though there may be very little magick 
in the caſe, It is ſaid of the women of Goa alſo, 
that they give their husbands ſuch ſtupify ing doſes, . 


that they ſhall take no notice of their gallants: 


and it is obſervable, that the Indians will often 

take bang and opium when they go into engage- 

ments, and though at other times they are the 
moſt puſillanimous creatures in nature, they will: 
then ruſh upon the greateſt dangers ; but after tlie 
effect of the opium is off, they grow faint. and 
ſpiritleſs, and greater cowards, if poſſible, than 
they were before: and ſurely there is but little 

reaſon to have recourſe to ſupernatural cauſes in 

theſe caſes; but as my author obſerves, there will 
never want pretenders as long as there are fools to 
be impoſed upon; and the phyſicians of Siam ne- 

ver miſcarry in their preſcriptions, but they im 
pute the misfortune to ſome malicious ſpirit, I hey 

are very dextrous in abuſing the people; one of 
them made his patient believe he had ſwallowed a 

deer-skin whole, and that he voided it by virtue of 
his medicines, 


They have: as little skill in muſick as in other Mukcks. | 


ſciences; they neither play or ſing by notes; or 


know what the playing in parts means, and molt 
of their inſtruments are very harſh and ungrateful 
to the ear: they beat upon little ill ſounding drums, 
and have a trumpet ſtill worſe; they have ſome. 
ſhrill hautboys, and a little ugly violin with three. 
ſtrings, - They have alſo braſs baſons to beat on; 
and all theſe ſound together when the King goes 
out, or upon other ſolemn occaſions; and Lou-- 
BIE RE thinks the noiſe is not unpleaſant on the- 
rer. 


There are two languages ſpoken at Siam, name- Languages 


Iv, the Slameſe and the Balie: in the Siameſe lan- Alphabet, 
| guage. 


88 
CH AP. guage there are thirty- ſeven letters, and in the Balie 
VI. thirty three, and theſe are all conſonants; for 
wad yowels and diphthongs, of which there are a great 
number in both theſe languages, they have parti- 
cular characters; ſome of which are placed before 
the conſonant, and ſome after, and others are 
placed above or underneath; and theſe vowels and 
diphthongs thus variouſly diſpoſed, are always pro- 
nounced after the conſonant. If the pronunciati- 
on of a ſyllable begins with a vowel, there is a 
mute character before it, which ſupplies the place 

of a conſonant, and mult not be pronounced, 
The Siameſe pronunciation is difficult to 1mi- 
tate; there depends much on the accent, as in Chi- 
na: and, like the Chineſe, they ſeem to ſing when 
they are ſpeaking. LouBIERE conjectures that 
they wrote at firſt without vowels, like the He- 
brews, and that they proceeded afterwards to mark 
the conſonants with ſome ftrokes foreign to their 
alphabet, and which are generally placed out of 
the rank of the letters, like the points which the 
modern Jews have added to their antient way of 

writing. e 

The Siameſe language conſiſts chiefly of mono- 
ſyllables, without conjugation or declenſion. The 
Balie to them is a dead tongue, and known only 


to the learned. The terms in their religion and 


laws, the names of offices, and all the ornaments 
of the Siameſe vulgar tongue, are taken from the 
Balie, and in this language their beſt ſongs are com- 
poſed. | 

No printing The Siameſe have not the art of printing, upon 
3 which account they have very few books. Their 
ien hiſtories do not aſcend very high, and thoſe they 
have are ſtuffed with fables, and have very little in 

them to be depended on. | 
T heir calender has been twice regulated by able 
aſtronomers, who have taken two arbitrary epo- 
chas from ſome remarkable conjunction of the 
planets; the moſt antient refers to the 545th 
year before the incarnation of our Saviour; and 
there is a tradition amongſt them that it com- 
mences from the time their God Sommona Co- 
dom was tranſlated to heaven. Their late epocha 
commences from the year of our Lord fix hundred 
thirty eight. "Theſe aſtronomers having eſtabliſhed 
certain numbers on theſe obſervatious, have com- 
| poſed a table to find out the place of the planets for 
the following year, not unlike that by which we 
find the epact of every year by adding 11 to the 
epact of the foregoing. . 
They divide the year into three ſeaſons, viz. 
the winter, or cold months, which anſwer to 
thoſe of our December and January, Their little 
ſummer, or the beginning of heat, which is their 
ſpring, and anſwers to February, March and 
April. 
their great heats, which conſiſts of the other ſeven 
months, when the heat ſtrips the trees of their 


3 


Calender. 


Epochas. 
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cers in the eaſtern part of the world the name of 


call them, though this is a title unknown in the b wr 


one country from another amongſt us. | 


And their great ſummer, or the time of 


leaves, as the cold does ours, according to Lov- C HA 
BIERE : but he muſt mean this of ſome particular VI. 
trees ; for there are ſeveral ever-greens to be fo A 
in this country by his own relation. oo 

They do not number their years, but count cycle off 
them by the names of a ſexagenary cycle, or revo- . yeu: 
lution of ſixty years, for which they have particu- 
lar names. They begin their year the firſt moon 
of November or December: their months conſiſt 
for the moſt part of 30 days, for which they have 
no names but reckon them in order, viz. firſt, ſe- 
cond, third, and ſo on. They have no word to 
expreſs week, but call the ſeven days by the pla- 
nets, as in Europe. 5 TS” 

There is no diſtinction of quality here any more No heres. 
than in China; except what is made by a man's tary bo- 
being poſſeſſed of an office or place in the govern- 
ment; and it is not uncommon to ſee the ſon or 
grandſon of a miniſter of ſtate, labouring at the 


oar. | 


All offices 
— mag. 
: | a | a rates il: 
the Mandarins, and by this name writers generally Mandarin 


It is obſervable that the Portugueze give all offi- 


kingdoms they treat of : the King of Siam never 

makes a conſiderable officer or Mandarin, but he 
beſtows a new name upon him, which is always 

an elogium. All officers at Siam were originally Offices by 
hereditary, and, as it is ſaid, ought of right to be "8 b* 
ſo {till ; but very few families long maintain them- © 
ſelves in any office at this day, eſpecially ſuch as 

are near the court : theſe the King takes liberty 

to remove at pleaſure ; nor are they ever ſuffered 

to ſell, though they have legally aa inheritance in 

them, From the government of certain provinces Governor 
being hereditary, LouBieRE obſerves that the % c 
Portugueſe have given the Governors the title of Kings. 
Kings, and ſo made the King of Siam an Emperor 

over a multitude of petty Kings. The ſame may 

be obſerved in Japan, every Governor of a petty 
province is ſtiled a King, and for want of a certain 
definition of this word King, we often frame very 


odd notions of the governments in the eaſt, mak- 


ing almoſt as many kingdoms as there are conſi- 
derable towns. The reader, perhaps, expects 
that every one of theſe kingdoms ſhould be go- 
verned by their reſpective laws; when in truth 
they are all provinces of the ſame kingdom, and 
their laws and cuſtoms differ no more than thoſe of 
The court of Siam was antiently more magnifi- Court of | 
cent than it 1s at preſent ; a great number of Lords — 
richly clothed uſually attended with ſeveral hun- now as i: 
dreds of ſlaves and elephants ; but theſe are now merlj. 
ſeen no more: which LoUBIERE aſcribes to the 
cruelty of ſome late Princes, particularly the father 
of the King which reigned in 1688, when Lovu- 
BIERE was there; who cut off almoſt all the 
conſiderable families, and every one that appeared 
formidable 


CH. 
VI 


LY 


Alleęi⸗ 


how ſe 


ed, 


Revoll 
in Sid! 


'ruelt 
he uf 


CHAP. formidable to him, as well thoſe who had aſſiſted 
VI. him in uſurping the throne, as thoſe who had op- 

A— poſed him, to ſecure his poſſeſſion. 
| allegiance When any perſon enters upon an office, inſtead 
how ſecur- of an oath of allegiance to the Prince, one of their 
1 prieſts takes a cup of water, and pronounces cer- 
tain dreadful imprecations if the perſon to whom 
it is given fails in his duty to the King; and this 
is done by every perſon that enters into this 
Prince's ſervice, of what religion or nation ſoever 
1 . 1 
Revolutions This kingdom has experienced ſeveral revoluti- 
in Sam. ons, as we learn from LoUBIERE ; the King's 
father who poſſeſs'd the throne when he was there 
ered was an Uſurper, and not ſo much as of the Royal 
_ Family : this rebel he tells us, having dragg'd his 
unfortunate Sovereign out of the temple, whither 
he was fled for refuge, cauſed him to be declared 
unworthy of the royal dignity, and afterwards 
| ſtrangled him; not on account of any former miſ- 
— demeanours, but, as he gave out, becauſe he had 
＋ deſerted his palace and government; when the 
darin rebel was at the gates, and upon the point of forc- 
mY ing an entrance, _ 1 
This Uſurper reigned thirty years, and was ſuc- 
ceeded by his brother, to the excluſion of the 
Uſurper's ſon, who was not then in circumſtances 
es b to diſpute the matter with him, and therefore re- 
5 tired into a cloyſter, and took the inviolable habit 
| of a Talapoin upon him, till he found himſelf in 
a condition to diſpoſſeſs his uncle, who was killed 
by a Portugueſe with a musket ſhot as he fled from 

the palace on an elephant. 

We have an account of another King, who 
RON, reigned anno 1547, who was poiſoned by the Queen 
i et his wife, on his return from the wars, to avoid 
'. his revenge for the violation of his bed, finding her- 
ſelf with child by her gallant : that this Queen ſoon 
after deſtroyed the King her ſon in the ſame man- 
ner; and found means to ſet the crown upon the 
head of her lover in 1548: but theſe treaſons 


of 
ars. 


were not long unrevenged, for both of them were 


aſſaſſinated in a temple, in January, 1549; and 
another Prince, brother and uncle to the two 
former Kings, was taken out of a cloyſter and 
advanced to the throne: from theſe and other in- 
ſtances LouBIERE obſerves,” that the crowns of 
Aſia are ſtill more precarious than thoſe of Europe; 
and this farther obſervation may be made from 
hence, that it is oftner the ambition, intereſt or 
revenge of private perſons, than any male admini- 
nibcen ſtration of the Prince, or oppreſſion of the people, 
7 as fl. that is the real occaſion of revolutions, how ſpe- 
y, cious ſoever the pretended reaſons may appear for 

depoſing their lawful Princes. , 
juicy of That race of the Kings of Siam which lately 
"P95. uſurped the throne, are not leſs barbarous, it ſeems, 
to their own families than to ſtrangers ; they ſome- 
9 more their relations, or put them to other 
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unbloody deaths, making conſcience of ſpilling the CH AP. 
royal blood; ſometimes, indeed, they are ſo mer- VI. 
ciful that they only burn their eyes out, or cripp-le 
them, to prevent their aſpiring to the throne; and 
the Kings of Aſia, in general, tis obſerved, main- 
tain their authority by rendring themſelves terrible 
to their ſubjects, never ſo much as attempting to 
gain their affections, and conſequently live in a per- 
petual fear and diſtruſt of all about them ; and the 
firing of a gun, though by accident, in the hearing 
of the King of Siam, 1s a capital crime. The 
King formerly uſed to ſhew himſelf to the peo- 
ple in all his ſplendor four or five times a year : he 
alſo performed the ceremony of ploughing or break- 
ing up the ground annually, and of commanding 
the river to return to its channel after the rains; 
but theſe are now both performed by a commiſſi- 
oner deputed for thoſe purpoſes”  _ | 

He ſhews himſelf now but twice a year in his King ſhews 
metropolis, when he diſtributes his alms to the elf 
Talapoins: when he goes abroad, he is either car- 
ried upon his elephant or in a chair, and very ſel- 
dom on horſe-back, though he keeps 2000 in his 
ſtables: great care is taken that he be never ſeen Never ſeen 
on foot, and therefore he comes immediately out 9 foot. 
of his apartment, either from ſome terrace, or a 
window of a proper height to ſeat himſelf on his 
elephant, and is not lifted up upon him: the King's 
ſeat on his elephant has no covering, and is open 
before; and when he ſtands till, a footman ſhel- 
ters him from the ſun with an high umbrella: the 
perſon who guides the elephant fits upon his neck, 
and has an iron inſtrument with which he governs 
the beaſt by pricking him on the head; but tho 
this Prince appears but ſeldom in the city, he fre- 
quently hunts at Louvo; and on theſe occaſions Hunting. 
his concubines, tis ſaid, run on foot by him: 
there is a guard alſo of two or three hundred men 
who march before him, and drive all people out of 
the way; and if the Prince ſtops at any time, all 
the company immediately proſtrate themſelves, 

The councils of ſtate are held twice a day, viz, Time of 
at 10 in the morning and 10 in the evening; their ee, A 
day is divided into 24 hours, as in Europe: they 

have four watches for the night, the laſt of whic 

ends at broad day-light ; they have no clocks, but 

as the days are almoſt of an equal length they eaſily 

know the hour by looking at the ſun: in the pa- 

lace, inſtead of an hour-glaſs, they have a hollow water-hour- 
copper veſſel with a little hole in it, which being 8. 
ſet upon the water, lets it in by degrees, till at 
length it ſinks, and then the hour is out; of 
which in the night, they give notice by ſtriking 

on copper baſons. | 2. 

At their councils, any member Who has had a 
buſineſs referred to him by his Majeſty, reads his 
inſtructions, and what he has done upon it; and 
then the ſeveral members deliver their opinion in 


his Majeſty's abſence: at another day the King is 


preſent, 


twice a year. 
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Ga cxamined, he determines as he ſees fit; or if it be 


Advice pu- 
niſhed if it 
does not 
pleaſe. 


their own. 


a matter of difficulty, orders it to be recommitted 
and conſidered of again; and ſometimes he con- 


fults the ſuperior of the Talapoins, or the higheſt 


orders of prieſts. _ „ 

He often puniſhes thoſe who give him, what he 
deems, ill advice ; and therefore his miniſters offer 
ſuch opinions as may pleaſe rather than declare 

He examines his officers frequently concerning 
their proficiency in the learned or balie language, 
and concerning the precepts enjoined them by 
their religion ; and puniſhes the ignorant with the 


baſtinado. 


Great offi- 
cers never 
viſic. 


It is an eſtabliſhed rule in this kingdom, that no 
officer preſume to come into his Majeſty's preſence 
without leave; nay, the great officers are not al- 


lowed to viſit one another but at weddings and fu- 


nerals; and then they are obliged to ſpeak aloud, 
and in the preſence of a third perſon, to prevent 
all conſultations againſt the ſtate; and every one 
is obliged to turn informer upon pain of death, if 
he hears any thing that may endanger the go- 
vernment : numbers of ſpies alſo there are, 
to inform the Prince of what is ſpoken in all 
companies. | | : 

On the other hand it is dangerous, being the 
bringer of ill news, or to let his Majeſty know the 


| weakneſs of his government; nor dare any officer 


tell him, it is impoſſible to execute what he com- 


mands, but they do what they can, and endeavour 


to excuſe the miſcarriages afterwards: and when 


there is a neceſſity of acquainting the King with ill 


news, they do it gradually, and in as ſoft terms as 


poſſible ; for he ſeldom fails to puniſh whoever of- 
fends him, with the extremeſt rigour; and where 
the proofs are doubtful, will ſometimes order both 
the informer and the party accuſed, to be thrown 
to the tygers in his preſence, and inſult over their 
dead carcalles. 


A man is no ſooner charged with a crime, but 
he is looked upon to be guilty, of which we have 


ſome inſtances nearer home, where it has been 
held ſufficient to convict a man that he is thought 
guilty by his judges, tho there has been no evi- 
dence of the fact. 

The common people are in many reſpects much 


happier, under this government, than their ſupe- 


riors; the leſs a man is known to the Prince, and 
the greater diſtance he is from court, the greater 
ſecurity he enjoys: ambition leads to danger and 
ſlavery here, as in moſt other courts, not only 


through the caprice or inconſtancy of the Prince, 


but upon account of that encouragement that is gi- 
ven to all perſons to turn informers. 
The miniſtry, indeed, uſe all artifice to prevent 
any accuſation reaching the Prince's ear; but {till 
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CHAP. preſent, and the debates and reſolutions of the for- many inftances there are 
mer council are reported to him, which having 


of officers diſgraced for 

very ſhght offences. 1 
LoUBIERE obſerves that theſe eaſtern Princes 
are ever in danger of being depoſed, having none 
of their immediate dependants they can confide in ; 
and the people having no ſecurity for their proper- 
ties, never concern themſelves much about the 


title or fortune of their Sovereign : they know they 


CHAP 
VI, 
Thrones gf 
eaſtern 
Princes very 
precarious, 


ſhall be but beaſts of burthen whoever governs ; 


and accordingly ſubmit to any one who poſſeſſes 
the legal power. 'T hoſe who are taken priſoners 
by the King of Pegu, he obſerves, contentedly 
cultivate the lands he gives them, within twenty 
miles of their own country, never endeavouring to 
make their eſcape back to Siam: and tho' they 
are there taught to look upon their Princes as the 
fons of heaven, and imagine they have ſouls as 
much exalted above the vulgar, as their condition 
exceeds theirs, yet if a ſubject uſurps the crown, 


they have the ſame opinion of the uſurper they had 


of their Prince, and queſtion if heaven have not a- 
dopted the rebel in his room. 9 


IT be King of Siam takes the ſame liberty of ap- 


pointing which of his ſons ſhall ſucceed him, whe- 


ther the iſſue of wife or concubine, as the Emperor 
of China does. EL | 

The revenues of the King of Siam ariſe as 
well from lands as goods: he has a quarter of a 
tical, or 9 d. per annum for every 40 fathom 
ſquare of all cultivated lands he lets out to his ſub- 
jects ; but this the hereditary governors of the 
provinces divide with him: he receives alſo one 
tical per annum of each boat, for every fathom it 
is in length; and he has not only the cuſtoms on 
all goods imported and exported, but a certain ſum 
beſides for the ſhip itſelf, according to its capacity: 


he lays a duty alſo on arrack, or ſpirits made of 


rice, and an annual tax upon every conſiderable 
fruit tree, ſuch as the durion, orange, mango, 


Revenues, 


coco-trees, and ſuch trees as afford betel, or the 


arek-nut. 
His gardens and demeſn lands, which he has in 


moſt parts of the kingdom, and are cultivated by 
his ſubjects in the ſix months ſervice, or by his 


own ſlaves, are very conſiderable, and ſupply the 


court with proviſions, 

Another part of his revenue may be reckoned, 
the preſents he receives from his ſubjects, and 
what falls to him upon the death of his officers : 
the fines and confiſcations upon the condemnation 
of criminals, is another perquiſite ; the ſix months 
ſervice alſo, for which he frequently compounds, 
is another very conſiderable article; for the rich 
ſeldom ſerve in perſon. „ 

The King alſo engroſſes moſt part of the trade 
of the kingdom to himſelf, and even deſcends to 
ſell goods by retail in ſhops by his factors. | 

He ſells co his ſubjects all their cotton cloths, 
which is the common -wgar of that people : he 
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of the rents of all the lands of his province, with C H AP. 


elaims all the oar in the mines, which he ſells to 
foreigners: his ſubjects are obliged alſo to ſell him 
all their ivory and arek- nut, which he diſpoſes to 
foreigners; ſalt-petre, lead and ſapan alſo belong 
to the King, and gunpowder, ſulphur and arms 
can only be had at the King's magazines. 

He ſometimes alſo agrees with the Dutch, to 


ſell them all the skins and furs the country af- 


s whole 


Extortion 


of the ma- 


| giliracy, 


| Covern- 
ment. 


Thor, 


lereditary 
Uovernors, 


fords, at a certain price, and thereupon his ſubjects 


are obliged to ſell them to him; but brown ſugar, 


ſugar-candy, amber-greaſe, and ſome other com- 
modities, merchants may deal with his ſubjects 
for, without reſtraint. 


The King of Siam's whole revenue, which he 


receives in money, does not amount to more than 
fix hundred thouſand crowns ;. but then what he 


receives in kind, and by the product of his de- 
meſn lands for the proviſion of the houſhold, and 
for keeping his ſlaves, and ſuch a vaſt number of 
elephants, is prodigious ; and that which faves him 
a great expence, which other Princes are at, Is, 
that the officers which compoſe the civil liſt, all 
maintain themſelves, as well as his troops ; and he 
has the ſervice of one half of his ſubjects annually 
for nothing, without being at any charge in main- 
taining them: beſides all this, he levies other taxes 


for the ſupport of Ambaſladors, erecting publick 


buildings, and on other extraordinary occaſions. 
The great officers of ſtate ſeem almoſt under a 
neceſſity of oppreſſing the people in Siam; for they 
have no ſalaries, they have only their lodgings, a 
barge, and ſome few moveables allowed them by 
the crown, with elephants, horſes, buffaloes and 
ſlaves, ſuitable to their rank, and as much land 
as will keep their families in rice; all which return 


to the crown again upon the Mandarin's being diſ- 


placed : preſents are made them publickly by thoſe 
under their command ; and a judge is not puniſhed 
for taking money of the parties, unleſs it can be 
ſhewn he has alſo been guilty of injuſtice. _ 
In every province the Governor has the ſole com- 
mand, both civil and military, and though there 


be others joined with him, when he fits in a 


court of juſtice, it is only to conſult and adviſe 
with: he determines all cauſes by his ſole authori- 
ty; ſo that it is no difficult matter for thoſe Gover- 
nors, who are remote from court, to caſt off their 
allegiance, and ſet up for themſelves, as the Go- 


vernor of ]hor, the moſt ſouthern province of the 
peninſula of Malacca, has actually done. 


The revolt of the province of Jhor, and others, 
has induced the King of Siam to diſinherit ſeveral 
hereditary Governors, and make their governments 
temporary. Every hereditary Governor is ſtiled 
Tchaou-Meuang, Tchaou ſignifies lord, and 
Meuang a city, or province, and ſometimes a 
kingdom. i : 

T he Tchaou-Meuang, or hereditary Governor, 
beſides the preſents he receives, has an equal ſhare 


the King. 2dly, He has the profits of all penalties 
incurred, and of all confiſcations ; and in ſome go- 
vernments has the cuſtoms alſo, and claims a right 
of levying taxes upon extraordinary occaſions. 
The Pourain, or temporary Governor, has ge- 
nerally a commiſſion for three years, and is veſted 
with the ſame honours and authority as the T'chaou- 


Meuang, but not the ſame profits (if he be ap- 


pointed only in the abſence of the Tchaou- Meuang, 
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he has half his profits, for no Governor can make 


a deputy by his own authority.) Where there is 
no I'chaou-Meuang the Pourain ſhares none of the 
revenues of the province with the King. 

The province of Patana is allowed to c huſe its 
own Governor, and always elects ſome unmarried 
old woman of one certain family, who governs 
with the advice of the moſt conſiderable perſons in 
the province. This Princeſs is frequently ſtiled 
Queen, and once in three years ſends two ſmall 
trees, one of gold and the other of ſilver, loaded 
with flowers and fruits, as a tribute to the King 
of Siam; but pretends to owe him no other ſub- 
jection. e 5 

The laws of Siam require as unlimited an obe- 
dience to parents, as thoſe of China, and ſubject 
the children entirely to their juriſdiction; and one 
who ſhould preſume to oppoſe and contradict his 
parents, would be looked on as a monſter. 
more than ordinary reverence is paid alſo to aged 
men; and where any perſon is found guilty of ly- 
ing to his ſuperior, he may be immediately pu- 
niſhed by him; and the King, it is ſaid, puniſhes 
it more ſeverely than any other crime; the reaſon 
whereof may be, that few nations are more ad- 
dicted to it, | 3 22, * 

Theft is ſo very ſcandalous, that when a perſon 
is accuſed of it, none of his friends will interpoſe 
in his behalf; and that which renders it ſo extreme- 
ly inſamous is, that it is ſo very eaſy to get a live- 
lihood. One day's labour will furniſh a man with 
proviſion for many: however, there do not want 
inſtances of robberies and thefts among them, par- 


ticularly by thoſe Siameſe that have been driven in- 


Parents have 
the abſolute 
command 
of their 
children. 


* 


Lying cri« 
minal. 


Theft. 


to the woods by the tyranny of the government; 


theſe make frequent excurſions, and infeſt the 
roads, ſo that paſſengers do not travel with any 
great ſecurity. 

They do not divide their laws into civil and cri- 
minal, either becauſe there are very few civil cauſes, 
or becauſe the party who is caſt even in a civil mat- 
ter, is puniſhed as a criminal. All their proceed- 
ings are in writing ; nor is any one ſuftered to ex- 


rity to proſecute it, and anſwer the damages if he 
does not prove the fact againſt the perſon accuſed. 
When a perſon intends to proſecute another, he 
draws up a petition in writing, ſetting forth the 
crime or _— and preſents it to the — 2 
2 


Their pro 
ceedings in 
criminal 
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cauſes, 


hibit a charge againſt another without giving ſecu- 


, 
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ſuit are borne by the parties; nor are the 
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head of the band he belongs to, who tranſmits it 
to the Governor, and if the complaint appears 
frivolous and vexatious, the proſecutor ought to 
be puniſhed, by the laws of the country ; but the 
magiſtrates notwithſtanding encourage all proſecu- 
tions, theſe producing ſome of the beſt perquiſites 
belonging to their office. 

If the ſuit proceeds, the Governor refers the 
charge to his aſſociates to examine, and theſe again 
to their Clerks, who make their report to their 
Maſters: theſe Clerks alſo examine the witneſſes, 
not in court, but at the witneſſes houſes, the charge 
Whereof, as well as of all other proceedings in the 
pro- 
ceedings in theſe courts much leſs chargeable than 
thoſe in our courts of equity. All matters being 


prepared for hearing, the parties are firſt called in- 


to court ſeveral days, and admoniſhed to agree; 
but this, it ſeems, is now no more than matter 
of form, it never being intended to reconcile them ; 
afterwards the Governors, aſſeſſors or aſſociates 
proceed to deliver their opinions in writing : then 


the Governor appoints a day for all parties to at- 


tend, when he comes into court in perſon (which 


is the firſt time) and the Clerk having read the 
proceſs, and the opinions of his aſſociates, he ex- 
amines upon what reaſons their opinions are found- 


ed, which being explained to him, he proceeds to 
paſs judgment. 


I ſhould have taken notice, that the clerks of 
the aſſociates do not only examine the witneſſes, 


but hear what each party has to fay in his behalf, 
and take it down in writing, and if a perſon does 
not care to ſpeak in his own cauſe, he is allowed 


any of his relations to ſpeak for him, and ſupply 


Proofs by 
tre and wa- 
rer. 


the place of a counſellor or advocate: but no re- 
lation more remote than a firſt couſin may perform 


thi iS office, 


When other proofs are wanting, they have re- 
courſe to torture, and ſeveral ſuperſtitious ways 
are practiſed for diſcovering the truth, not much 
unlike thoſe of our Saxon anceſtors : both the pro- 
ſecutor and the priſoner are made to walk upon 
hot burning coals, and he that comes off unhurt, 
is adjudged to be in the right; and as their feet 
are callous and hard as horn, *tis ſaid they often 


_ eſcape burning, eſpecially if they preſs hard upon 
the coals; this, tis ſaid, ſtifles the action of the 


fire, and they have a much better chance to eſcape 
than when they tread lightly. Sometimes the 
proof is made by putting their hands in boiling oil, 
and in this trial they will alſo by ſome peculiar 
management come off unhurt, tis ſaid. 

T heir proof by water is by diving, and he that 
remains longeſt under water, is looked upon as in- 
nocent ; whereas among our ſots 'tis a ſign of guilt 
to float on the top of the water. To proceed, 
every man in Siam practiſes from his youth to 
familiariſe himſelf to fire and water, and will per- 


form ſuch things as would amaze a ſtranger, who 
is not verſed in thoſe arts. 


Another kind of proof is by vomiting-pills, — 


which their prieſts adminiſter with ſevere impre- 
cations; and that party which keeps them in his 
Romach without vomiting it held innocent. All 
their proofs are made in the preſence of the magi- 
ſtrates and people; even the King himſelf fre- 


quently directs them, where crimes come before 


him by way of appeal; ſometimes he orders both 
the informer and the priſoner to be thrown to the 
tygers, and the perſon that eſcapes, and the tygers 
do not ſeize, is ſufficiently juſtified; but if the 


tyger ſeizes neither, they have recourſe to ſome 


other trials not leſs abſurd ; and fo in every trial, 
where both parties come off unhurt. It is amaz- 
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By wild 
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ing with what intrepidity this people will offer 


themſelves to theſe kinds of proofs, even that of 
being torn to pieces by tygers; when as LOUBIERE 


obſerves, they ſhew ſo little courage in the face of | 


their enemies. 


Appeals are allowed, it ſeems, from Inferior 
courts to the ſuperior ; the Preſident of the tri- 
bunal at Siam can reverſe a judgment given in any 
other province ; and there is an appeal from him 
to the King ; fo that where the parties are rich 


and able to bear the charge, there is no end of 


the ſuit; but the poor are condemned with as lit- 
tle formality as they are in Europe; and where 
they meet with a potent adverſary, innocence is 
but a very flight protection: judgment of death 
is never executed in any of the provinces, but by 

the King's ſpecial commiſſion; but the baſtinado 
and other puniſhments, on which death frequent- 
ly enſues, are inflicted by every Governor: but 
one thing ſeems peculiar to the Siameſe, that he 
who unjuſtly poſſeſſes himſelf of another's lands, 
is deemed no leſs guilty of robbery than he who 
robs on the high-way; and the perſon lawfully 
evicted, does not only reſtore the lands but forfeit 
the value of them, one half to the party diſpoſ- 
ſeſſed and the other to the judge, as all other pains 
and forfeitures are divided; but then the King has 
half the Governor's moiety, and where there is 
not an hereditary Governor, the King has one 
entire half, and the party grieved the other, There 
is an officer of the crown in every province, who 
ſhould be ſome check upon the Governor, and 
report to the King what paſſes in the province, 
and particularly in the courts of juſtice ; but at 


ſeems there is ſuch a general connivance among 


the officers at each others extortions, that the peo- 


ple receive very little benefit from his inſtitution : 


every officer ſqueezes what he can out of his infe- 
riors, and the Nai, or commander of a band, com- 
pels thoſe under him to do double duty who have 
nothing to bribe him with ; while others who pre- 
ſent him handſomly, are entirely excuſed. 
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AP WCHAP. Sometimes criminals are ordered to be trampled 
I, WW VI. to death by elephants; at other times they are 
— / toſſed by one elephant to another without killing 
mitt. W?anviſh- them; for this, 'tis ſaid, the elephants will do 


| ments. 


upon a ſign, they are ſo extremely tractable. 

But their puniſhments are uſually adapted to the 
crime; one who has been guilty of extortion, or 
robbing the publick treaſure, has melted gold or 
filver poured down his throat: lying is puniſhed 
by ſowing up the mouth, &c. Beheading alſo is 
a puniſhment uſed at Siam, and ſometimes they 
ſuffer death by the baſtinado. 

They puniſh little criminals by hanging a heavy 

pillory-board about their necks for ſeveral days; 
and ſometimes a criminal is fet into the ground 
up to the ſhoulders and buffeted about the head, 
which is the higheſt affront can be put upon a 
Siameſe, eſpecially if it be done by a woman: 
however, no puniſhment, tis ſaid, is infamous 
longer than it laſts; but he who has ſuffered one 
day, often enters into the higheſt employments 
the next, according to the caprice of the Prince; 
inſomuch that puniſhments are ſometimes boaſted 
of as an inſtance of his Majeſty's paternal care; 
officers are frequently puniſhed for the faults of in- 
ferior officers under their juriſdiction, as maſters of 
families are for faults committed by their children 
and dependants. . 

Every perſon in Siam is enrolled, that none 

may eſcape the perſonal ſervice he owes his Prince 

ſix months in the year: they are divided firſt into 
right and left, and theſe bodies are again ſubdi- 
vided into bands or companies, which have each 
their Nai or Governor : theſe companies do not 
conſiſt always of the ſame number of men, nei- 
ther does every Nai lead his own men to the war, 
or to the ſix months ſervice ; but he is obliged to 
furniſh ſo many men out of his band as the King 
requires, either for the war or the ſix months ſer- 
vice; and the children are of the ſame band with 
the parents: the Talapoins or prieſts, and women 
only are exempted from this ſervice ; but theſe 
alſo are enrolled, becauſe the Talapoins may re- 
turn to a ſecular life again, and the women, becauſe 
their children may be of ſcme band, tho' they are 
not, | 

It is ſaid to be one of the privileges of a Nai, to 
lend his foldier money before another man, and 
pay off his other creditors; and if he become in- 

ſolvent, the Nai may take him for his ſlave. 

Every commander of a barge has alſo a certain 
number of rowers or pagayeurs under him, who 
are marked with a hot iron in their wriſts ; and 
theſe their Nai or commander diſmiſſes ſix months 
at a time every year, or by ſingle months, as he 
ſees. t. ET | 

The commander of a body of men is generally 
called by ſome pompous name, much beyond what 
his command really is, after the manner of the 
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eaſt ; for inſtance, one who commands five hun- CHAP, 
dred men, ſhall have the title of Captain of ten VI. 
thouſand ; by which they mean no more than that 
he is a conſiderable officer : thus when they would 1 
deſeribe the beauty, ſtrength and magnitude of any 
thing, they frequently do it by a figure, far ex- 
ceeding the ſubject they are treating of; and for 
want of attending to this manner of expreſſion a- 
mong the Aſiaticks, no ſmall blunders have bee 
committed in divinity as well as hiſtory. | 

After we have received theſe accounts of the In- Indian ar- 


dian Princes enrolling all their ſubjects in their fn hy 
muſter rolls; we need not think it ſtrange that rous, 


they are able to bring ſo many hundred thouſand 
men into the field, as our writers tell us : if our 
Princes were to muſter their whole poſſe, no doubt 
but their armies would be proportionably large ; 
but what are theſe undiſciplined multitudes at laſt ! 
a very ſmall number of regular troops will eaſily 
diſperſe them : their numbers only make them 
more liable to confuſion ; and the very want of 
proviſions muſt compel them to return home, if 
"wy meet with no other misfortunes. , 

t is reported, that this Prince maintains ten Elephants, 
thouſand elephants, but as they are kept in ſeveral 
provinces the better to ſubſiſt them, and that it is 
common to give a certain number for an uncer- 
tain, and to magniſy and multiply whatever the 
ſpeak of, much beyond the truth, this account is 
not to be relied on: beſides, it ſeems incredible 
that ten thouſand animals of this kind ſhould be 
found in any nation under the ſun, eſpecially in a 
country Where great part of it is very improper for 
the breed of elephants ; namely, their low langs, 
which are covered with water one part of the 
year, | | MTs. 


When the Siameſe and thoſe of Pegu are at war, How the 
their armies face one another very ſeldom : they Sanele 
y ! make war, 


make excurſions and carry great numbers of peo- 
ple into ſlavery, and then retire with all imagina- 
ble expedition ; and if the armies do meet, they 
avoid ſhooting at one another directly, unleſs in 
the greateſt extremity : if the enemy advances, 
they fire ſomething ſhort, and then if they meet 
with their ſhot, they ſay the fault is theirs, if any 
of them are killed or wounded ; for the King of 
Siam's orders are, kill not, when his troops take 
the field; by which is meant, they ſhould not 
fire directly upon the enemy; and whenever the 
bullets or arrows begin to fly pretty thick, one ſide 
or other does not fail to diſperſe It is ſaid of a 
French engineer who ſerved in the K ing of Siam's 
army, when the General gave him orders to fire 
over the enemy, he imagined the General deſigned 
to betray his he, and that being weary with 
obſerving the cautions they gave him, when he 
could have done what execution he pleaſed; he 
went one night alone into the enemy's camp and 
brought off their General priſoner, which pub 3 
2 | 
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Siam promiſed him great things, but his miniſters 


found means to deprive him of his reward, where- 


upon he left the country and went into the ſervice 
of the Great Mogul. = 

The forces of the kingdom, as has been ob- 
ſerved, conſiſts of ſuch men as owe fix months 
ſervice to their Prince, and ſerve by turns: the 
King has beſides a guard of eight hundred men at 
Louvo, who were taught the European diſcipline 
by an Engliſh ſerjeant of Fort St. George ; and 
four hundred more at Bancock, which commands 
the river on which the city of Siam ſtands ; who 
were firſt taught to handle their arms by the 
Chevalier de Fourbin : theſe the King allows to 
maintain themſelves, and does not require any 
other ſervice than their remaining in garriſon in 


theſe places. 


The woods and mountains on one fide of Siam 
and the ſea on the other, renders it pretty ſecure 
from invaſions ; and the rivers and canals that are 
interſperſed through the country, with the annual 
inundation, make it difficult for an enemy to pe- 
netrate far into the country, or to maintain him- 
ſelf long in it: if they cannot reſiſt an enemy they 
may drown him, as it ſeems was practiſed not 


many years ſince, when the Peguins invaded Siam 


with a prodigious army: they do not defire there- 
fore to erect any forts in their country, leſt they 


| ſhould: be taken and poſſeſſed by ſtrangers; and 


the annual inundation protects them without that 
hazard. 


They have ſome artillery which the Portugueſe 


caſt for them, but no horſe, except about two 
thouſand in the King's ſtables; their armies conſiſt 
chiefly in elephants and a naked half armed in- 
fantry, 1 5 

They draw up in three lines, each line conſiſt- 
ing of three ſquare battalions; and the General 
poſts himſelf in the centre of the middle battalion, 


the commanding officers place themſelves in the 
centre of their reſpective bodies; and where theſe 
nine battalions are thought too large, each batta- 


lion is again ſubdivided into leſſer bodies: each 


battalion has ſixteen male elephants in the rear, 
and two ſhe elephants to attend every one of them, 
without which it would be difficult to govern 
them. | 

T heir artillery is carried in waggons drawn by 
oxen or buffaloes, having no carriages for it ; with 
theſe the fight begins and uſually ends; if not, 
they draw ſomething nearer and make uſe of their 


ſmall ſhot in the manner already obſerved, but 


hardly ever come to a cloſe fight ; and if there 
is a neceſſity of making a ſtand, they are forced to 
place officers behind their men, and to threaten 
them with immediate death if they turn their backs. 
The Siameſe do not, like ſome other Indians, take 
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CHAP. end to the war; for which ſervice, the King of 


opium to inſpire them with courage; they will CHAP 
run no ſuch hazards, death they think is equally VI, 


to be dreaded whether drunk or ſober ; and he 
that drinks to raiſe his courage, or rather to com- 
mit a raſh extravagant action, is acceſſary to his 
own death. vl 
When their body is broke they fly into the 
woods, whither the other fide is ſeldom ſo hardy as 
to follow them ; and as the armies are very nume- 
rous, and conſequently find it difficult to ſubſiſt, 
the conqueror is ſoon forced to retreat, and then 
the vanquiſhed rally again, and perhaps return his 
viſit. The elephants are their greateſt ſtrength; 
but then as they cannot be managed with bit and 
bridle as a horſe is, when they are wounded they 
will often turn back upon their maſters, and put 
the whole army into confuſion ; and it is almoſt 
impoſſible to make them proof againſt wild-fire, 
though they fire ſhort guns upon their backs, about 
3 foot long, which carry a ball of a pound weight. 
They hardly ever heard of a town being taken 
by ſtorm in this country ; but they will ſometimes 
ſtarve a place, or ſurprize it when they have a cor- 
reſpondence with the treacherous inhabitants; other- 


WW 


Elephants. 


Sieges. 


wiſe a very flight work will bid defiance to their 


greateſt armies, 6.8 

An Ambaſlador is regarded no otherwiſe at Siam, 
than as a royal meſſenger; the letter he carries has 
much greater honour paid it, than his perſon : the 
French Ambaſſadors obſerved, that while their 
King's letter and preſents were carried in the bod 
barge, with ſeveral others of the ſame claſs to at- 


Ambaſſa- 
dors, 


tend it, they themſelves were carried up the ri- 


ver of Siam in ordinary veſſels, The Siameſe ne- 


ver ſend Ambaſſadors to reſide at any court, but 


only to diſpatch ſome particular buſineſs, which 
uſually relates to trade; and upon theſe occaſions, 
they ſend three, though the firſt has the directi- 


on of the affair, and on his death is ſucceeded by 


the ſecond, and the ſecond by the third. 
which is compoſed of their beſt troops : the reſt of 


When a foreign Ambaſſador arrives at Siam, he 
muſt not ſet forwards towards the court, till the 
King is appriſed of his coming; and if he is ac- 
companied with Siameſe Ambaſſadors, as the French 
were, the Siameſe Ambaſſadors go up to court firſt, 
and acquaint his Majeſty with their arrival: the 


9 


foreign Ambaſſadors are lodged and maintained at 


the King's charge, and are allowed to trade during 


their ſtay, but they are not ſuffered to enter the 


city, or tranſact any affairs till they have had their 
publick audience, or to continue there after their 
audience of leave; and therefore the evening before, 
the King demands if they have any thing farther 


to propoſe: And at the audience of leave, if they 


are ſatisfied. All publick audiences are in the me- 
tropolis, when the court appears in all its ſplendor: 
thoſe audiences which are given at the Louvo and 
other places, are accounted private audiences, where 
the guards and attendants are not numerous. 
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THE PRESENT STATE OF SIAM. 


At every audience the King ſpeaks firſt ; and at 
thoſe of ceremony, the queſtions are uſually the 
ſame : the Ambaſſador is ordered afterwards to ad- 
dreſs himſelf to the Barcalon or Prime Miniſter. 
Theſe Princes are not at all pleaſed with long ha- 
rangues, and the leſs is ſaid on theſe publick occa- 
ſions, the greater honour they think is done them, 
or rather looking upon an Ambaſſador as an ordi- 
nary meſſenger, they eſteem it as a kind of inſult 
on their Majeſty to be detain'd long by them : 
however as the French are naturally given to talk, 
his Majeſty could not entirely prevent their Am- 
baſſador's ſpeeching it before him ; and it ſeems he 


had taken care to dreſs up his diſcourſe in figures 


| relents, 


Temper of 
de people. 


How beſt 
managed. 


N 
tents, 


after the eaſtern way. When he ſpoke of the 


King, or Royal Family, he compared them to the 


ſun moon and ſtars ; metaphors very common in 
this country, whereupon the Ambaſlador tells us, 
his Majeſty obſerved he had a mighty flow of 


words; but whether the King deſigned this as a 


compliment (as the Ambaſſador imagined) or by 
way of reproof, may be a queſtion. After the 

King has ſpoken to the Ambaſſador, he is pre- 
ſented with a ſabre, a chain of gold, and a veſt, 
with which he immediately cloaths himſelf ; and 
their retinue have ſometimes the like preſents made 
them, as thoſe of the French embaſſy had; and 
the King at his garden-houſe, or en paſſant, would 
ſometimes ſuffer them to approach him and con- 
verſe with him. 

The people of India, LouBiERE obſerves, are 
ſlow in their reſolutions, and will never omit any 
matters of form ; that they are phlegmatick, hy- 
pocritical and inſinuating in their ſpeeches, and 
will often deſcend to downright cheating: and 
when the King of Siam's women would. flatter 
him, they do not dwell upon his valour or mag- 
nificence, but admire his ſubtil policies, which they 
declare far exceeds. the wiſdom of all the Princes 
of the world. 

The Portugueſe, *tis obſerved, always treated 
the Indians with great diſtruſt and inſolence, and 
the Dutch have followed. their example ; and as 
they are naturally crafty, and born in a ſtate of 
ſervitude, this is thought to be the propereſt way 
to manage them; they are ever ſubmiſſive to thoſe 
that uſe them haughtily, and infolent under a 
gentle adminiſtration: the King of Siam obſerves, 
that his ſubjects are of the temper of his apes, who 
tremble while he has hold of their chain, but diſ- 
own him as ſoon as he lets it go. i 1 5 

As trade is what the King of Siam princi- 
pally regards, and that the buſineſs of their em- 
baſſies is only trafficking under an honourable title, 
there is no addreſſing this Prince without ſome con- 
ſiderable preſents, for which he teſtihes the higheſt 
value; if it be any thing to wear, he immediately 
cloaths himſelf with it in their preſence: if you. 
preſent him with horſes, ſtables are immediately 


built to put them in: thus endeayouring to ſhew 
his eſteem of the preſent, though the profit is all 
that is really regarded. 
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While the preſents are in the Ambaſſador's 


hands, the King's officers come and take a ve 


exact account of them, and inform themſelves of 
the value and the uſes of every the minuteſt things; 


that they may be able fully to anſwer all queſtions- 


the King ſhall demand concerning them, as they 


pretend; though the principal deſign is to diſcover 


the true value of them. 

But as the eaſtern Princes eſteem it a mighty 
honour, and even a mark of ſome ſubjection, to 
receive embaſſies from foreign Princes; they for 
the ſame reaſon ſend as few as poſſible; and the Em- 
peror of China and the great Mogul ſend none 
looking upon it, that their countries ſtand in need 
of no foreign aſſiſtance, and the reſt of the world 
are under a neceflity of courting them for the riches 
and produce of their reſpective Empires. 
Siameſe Ambaſſadors are loaded with goods when 
they are ſent abroad, and are the King's factors ra- 
ther than repreſentatives; and if they do not give 


a very good account of the improvement of their ta - 


lents, are frequently baſtinadoed at their return. 


| CHAP. VII. 
Treats of their religion, temples, and ſuper/ittton. 


A Temple in the Siameſe Ianguage is called Pi- 

han, but the Portugueſe, from the. Perſian 
word poutgheda, which ſignifies a temple of idols, 
call all Pagan temples, as well as the idols in them, 
Pagoda's; and thus they are called by the Europe- 
ans all over India. | | 85 

Every Siameſe temple ſtands in the middle of a 
ſquare piece of ground, ſurrounded with pyramids, 
and encloſed with a wall; without this wall is ano- 
ther large ſquare which encompaſſes the former, 
round which are the cells of the prieſts and prieſt- 
eſſes, which are often very numerous, and theſe 
our miſſionaries term a convent, Theſe cells are 
ſingle houſes erected upon bambou pillars at little 
diſtances from one another, and the whole is en- 
cloſed with a fence of bambou pales. The. Ta- 
lapoineſſes or Nuns are in the ſame convents with 
the men, and as they are never admitted till they 
are of an advanced age, there is no danger appre- 


hended of a criminal correſpondence z;and in ſeve- 


ral reſpects the conſtitution of a Pagan. convent: 
ſeems much to be preferred to that of a Catholick 
cloyſter: for firſt, neither ſex is forced into a cloy- 
ſter againſt their conſents. 2dly, Young girls are 


not admitted into them at all; and zdly, Liberty 


Embaſſies 
deemed tog 
great a con- 
deſcenſion 
by ſome 
eaſtern 
Princes. 


The 
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Pagoda. 


Cloy ſters, 


' Nuns, 


is given to any perſon to return into the world, 


when that ſtate of life becomes uneaſy to them... 
As all the youth are educated by the Talapoins;. 


every one has two or three nens or. pupils. * 


Pupils and 
ſervants in 
convents«- 


* 
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CH AP. his charge, who ſerve him alſo while they continue 
VII. in the convent: there are ſome nens that do not 
go in for education, but live and grow old there, 
; and are a ſort of lay-brothers; theſe pull up the 
weeds that grow in the gardens, and perform other 

offices which it would be a fin for the Talapoin him- 

ſelf to be concerned in. 5 

The nens have one common room in the con- 

vent for their ſchool, and there is another anſwer- 


able to it, whither the people bring their alms on 


thoſe days the temple is ſnut; and here the Tala- 
poins aflemble and have their conferences, 

The ſteeple of the Pagoda is a wooden tower, 
not joined to the temple, but ſtanding by itſelf, 
and has a bell in it without a clapper, which they 
beat upon with wooden hammers inſtead of ring- 
ing it. | | 

Vows convent has its head or maſter, and the 
heads of ſome houſes have greater privileges than 
others, and are called Sancrats, and only theſe can 
admit one into the order of Talapoins, and give 
him the habit ; but otherwiſe theſe Sancrats have 
no juriſdiction over any Talapoins, who are not 

of their reſpective convents ; nor have they any 

thing to diſtinguiſh their convents from others, 
but ſome ſtones planted round the temple, which 
our miſſionaries will have to reſemble a mitre, and 
from thence infer, that epiſcopacy was once in 
this country, and that theſe Sancrats ſucceeded the 
antient Chriſtian Biſhops. | „„ 

Ihe King gives a name to ſome of the princi- 

pal Sancrats, with an umbrella, and a chair, and 
ſlaves to carry it, tho' the Sancrats never uſe them 
but to attend his Majeſty. 
The Talapoins by their inſtitution are obliged 
to lead holy auſtere lives, whereby they are thought 
to atone for the ſins of the laity; they are a ſort 
of mendicants, and live on alms; neither may 
they eat in common, but every one eats what he 
begs by himſelf: they are very hoſpitable to ſtran- 
gers, and even to Chriſtians who come into their 
convents, and have lodgings on each ſide their gate 
for the entertainment of travellers. 

There are two ſorts of Talapoins, one of the 
woods, the other of cities; thoſe in the woods lead 

much the ſevereſt lives : however both of them are 
obliged to celibacy on pain of being burnt, which 
the King takes care ſhall be ſtrictly executed ; for 
as they have great privileges, and are exempted 
from the ſix months ſervice, it behoves him to 
ſee they 
and that their lives be not deſtitute of hardſhips, 
leſt his ſubjects ſhould moſt of them be induced to 
55 Talapoins, and thereby become uſeleſs to the 

+ La — —— | 

Sometimes therefore he has them examined as 
to their skill in the balie language, in which the 
precepts of their religion are written : and the 


French Ambaſſadors tell us, the King had diſ- 


Steeples. 


Heads of 
the conyent, 


Life of a 
Talapoin. 


keep up to the rules of their profeſſion, 
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miſſed ſome thouſands for their ignorance, juſt-be- C H Ap 


CHA 
VII. 


fore they arrived at Siam, who were examined by 
one of his officers of ſtate; but that the Talapoins 
of the woods would not ſubmit to be examined by 
any one, but thoſe of their own order. 

They do not only educate children, but preach 
and explain the precepts of their religion to the 
people in their temples every new and full moon; 
and in the time of the inundation, till the waters 
abate, they preach every day, from ſix in the 
morning till noon, and from one in the afternoon 
till five in the evening. The preacher ſits croſs- 
legged on a high bench, or couch, and when one 
is weary, another relieves him; and the people 
ſhew their aſſent to the doctrine by ſaying, it is ſo, 
or this is right, or fit to be done. After which 
they preſent their alms to the preacher, many of 
whom become very rich by the liberality of the 
people. This time of the inundation the Euro- 
peans call the lent of the Talapoins, for they eat 
nothing from noon, and when they do not faſt, 
they only eat fruit in the afternoon. It is reported 
of ſome of the Indians, that they will faſt thirty 
or forty days without taking any thing more than 
ſome ſmall liquors with a powder infuſed in them ; 
but this is certain, that it is much eaſier faſting in 
a hot country, than in a cold one; nor are the 
effects of an empty Komach ſo pernicious there 
as here. „„ | 

The Talapoins of the towns, after rice harveſt, Watching 
go for three weeks together every night to watch 
in the fields, in little huts made of the branches 
and leaves of trees, and return in the day- time to 
their cells: they encamp in a ſquare in much the 
ſame order their cells ſtand in the town, with 
their ſuperior's cell in the centre: they make no 
fires to fright away the wild beaſts, as travellers 
do every night, the people imagining their ſanctity 
preſerves them ; but indeed they take care to pitch 
their tents at a diſtance from the woods where wild 
beaſts chiefly haunt ; and as for thoſe Talapoins 
who inhabit the woods, they make fires, as other 
people do, to keep off the wild beaſts ; though the 
people impute their ſafety to their great holineſs, Pretended | 
They believe a tyger will ſmell of a ſleeping Tala- holineſs | 
poin, and only lick bis hands and feet; and if the num. 
remains of one that has been killed be found, they 
either deny it to be a Talapoin, or if that cannot 
be diſputed, they ſay he has tranſgreſſed the rules 
of his order, it being preſumed, that even brutes 
may diſtinguiſh a faint from another man by the 
ſmell. But after all, as LouB1tRe very well 
obſerves, their woods are not fo dangerous as is 
pretended, many families of the laity, as well as 
Talapoins, dwelling in them when the rigour of 
the government has obliged to take refuge there. 
I heſe Talapoins go bare-foot and bare-headed, 
but have a linen cloth round their middles, died 
yellow, which is the royal colour here, as well 
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in China: they have no muſlin ſhirt or veſt, like 
the laity, but a yellow linen cloth thrown over 
their left ſhoulder, like a houlder-belt, and over 
all another large yellow cloth, which has its name 


from the many rags and patches it is compoſed 


of ; and this hangs down before and behind, and 


is girt about with a ſaſh of four or five inches 
broad; they ſhave the hair of their heads, beards, 


and eye-brows, and have a broad leaf or talapat, 
which they hold by the ſtalk, and ſerves them in- 
Read of a ſan or umbrella. The ſuperior is forced 


to ſhave himſelf, becauſe no perſon is worthy to 


touch his head ; and for the ſame reaſon a young 
Talapoin muſt never ſhave an old one, but the 
elder may ſhave the younger. When a Talapoin 
grows too old to handle a razor, another may 


ſhave him; but then the perſon who ſhaves him 


muſt ask a thouſand pardons firſt, and declare how 
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unworthy he is of ſuch an honour, 
razors it ſeems are made of copper.) : 

The Talapoins waſh themſelves early in the 
morning, when they can juſt diſcern the veins of 
their-hands, and do not do it ſooner for fear they 
ſhould drown ſome inſect, and not perceive it. 
When they are dreſſed, they go to the temple with 
their ſuperior, where they ſpend two hours in 


(The Siam 


chanting their devotions. "Theſe hymns, or what- 


ever we call them, are engraved with an iron pen- 


cil on thoſe long leaves about two fingers broad 


already mentioned, in the Balie tongue, and ſeve- 
ral of theſe leaves tacked together at one end make 


a book ; but the people have no books to read their 


prayers and hymns in. The Talapoins ſit croſs- legg d 
while they ſing, and keep time with their talapat 


or fan, as if they were fanning themſelves. Both 


prieſts and people, at going in and out of the temple, 
proſtrate themſelves three times before the great idol, 
with their heads to the ground; but while they re- 
main in the temple they all ſit croſs-legged ; fo that it 
ſeems they expreſs more reverence for their Prince 


than their gods, all people lying proſtrate in the 


King's preſence, except when they are ſpoke to, 

At the new and full moons the people waſh the 
Talapoins, and in every private family, the chil- 
dren, without regard to ſex or age, waſh both father 
and mother, grand-father and grand-mother, naked. 

After their morning devotions, the 'Talapoins 
£0 into the city - to beg ; they have an iron bow] 
or diſh in a linen bag, which they hang over their 
ſhoulders with a rope; they only ſtand at the gate 
of a houſe, but demand nothing ; and the people 
ſeldom let them go away empty handed. "They 
never £0 in or out of their convents without pro- 
ſtrating themſelves before their ſuperior, and kiſ- 
ſing his feet. Their convents have gardens be- 
longing to them, and are endowed with cultivated 
lands, -and they have flaves to manure them ; their 
grounds are alſo free from taxes, but the Prince 
_— 1 88 or inheritance of them. 
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The Talapoins at their return out of town eat 
their breakfaſt, having firſt offered it to the idol; 
then they ſtudy till dinner, and ſleep, as is uſual 
in hot countries; afterwards they inſtruct their lit- 
tle pupils, and towards the evening, having ſwept 
and cleaned their temple, they ſpend two hours in 
finging their devotions, as in the morning, after 
which they retire to reſt, ſeldom eating any thing 
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but a little fruit. If they have any leiſure time in 


an afternoon, they ſpend it in walking about the 


town, 

The Talapoins have, beſides their ſlaves, other 
ſervants, as has been already obſerved, which are 
a kind of lay-brothers, and wear the ſame habit, 
only white : theſe receive the money that is given 
the Talapoin, it being a fin for the prieſt himſelf 
to touch any of that mammon ; and theſe fervants 
alſo look after their gardens and husbandry, and 
tranſact all ſuch matters, as it is not lawful for a 
Talapoin to be concerned in. 

When the head of a houſe dies, another is elec- 
ted by the ſociety, whoſe age or learning uſually 
recommends him to that poſt ; and when any per- 


Lay bro- 
thets, 


Heads of 
houſes e- 
lected, 


ſon builds a temple, he appoints the ſuperior of the 


convent, but builds no other cells ; theſe are erec- 
tedas other members are admitted afterwards. 

When any one deſires to be admitted into a con- 
vent, he firſt applies himſelf to the head of the 


houſe, but receives his habit from ſome Sancrat; 


none are ever oppoſed in taking the habit upon 


them, it being eſteemed a great ſin to hinder it; 
their parents are ſeldom againſt it, this being the 
ſureſt way of growing rich; and they are obliged 
to remain there no longer than they pleaſe: their 


relations therefore hire people to ſing and dance 


before them, when they lead their ſon to the con- 


vent to take the habit; but neither the muſick or 
the women are admitted to enter with them: the 
new religious has his head, beard and eyebrows 
ſhaved, and the Sancrat pronounces ſome pious 


ſentences on his devoting himſelf to religion; and 
the new Talapoin is ſhut up in his convent, and is 


never to ſee a dance or hear muſick afterwards. 


The Talapoineſſes are clothed in white, and are Nuns, 


deemed partly ſecular and partly religious : they 


may receive the habit from any head of a houſe as 


well as the young nens, without leave of a Sancrat : if 
any of them are ſurprized with a man, they are 
not burnt as the Talapoins are for entertaining a 
criminal commerce with women; hut the Tala- 
poineſſes in this caſe are delivered to their relations 


to be baſtinadoed, for the prieſt may not ſtrike or 


chaſtiſe any one. 


The Indian prieſts, tho they all maintain the Different 


doctrine of the metempſychoſis or tranſmigration 


of ſouls, yet in many other things they are not 


agreed; ſome allow of marriage, others prohibit 


it; ſome look upon it to be a ſin to deprive any 


animal of life, others make no ſcruple of it; and 
O there 


rules ob- 
ſerved by 
their prieſts; 
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there are a third ſort who kill them very ſeldom, 
and only for ſacrifice: ſome there are alſo that 
will eat any animal if it dies of itſelf, or 1s killed 
to their hands, tho they would no more put an 
animal to death themſelves than they would mur- 
der a man, 185 3 
There is not any thing in nature, whether ani- 
mate or inanimate, but the Indians believe it to be 
informed by a rational ſoul: the heaven, the earth, 
fire, water, rivers, woods, mountains, cities and 


houſes, in their opinion, are all actuated by ſome 


ſpirit or genius; and all of them to a man believe 
a pre- exiſtent ſtate, or rather, that each man has 
paſſed through innumerable ſtates ; and that every 
ſoul that poſſeſſes a human body, was confined to 
it in order to be puniſhed for miſdemeanors com- 
mitted in ſome former life. "This they think may 


well be inferred from that juſt obſervation, that 


the happieſt mortal is not without his croſſes, and 
that this life therefore is really his hell ; and that 
the higheſt felicity is found in a ſtate of ſeparation 
l And ſome of the Talapoins, the 
better to ſtrengthen their opinion of the ſoul's pre- 
exiſtence, pretend to remember their ſeveral tranſ- 

Ihe form of the world only, they believe to be 
eternal; all viſible objects they look upon as ſo 
many rational beings, who have lived and exiſted 
in a former ſtate, and muſt die and revive again; 


that the heavens, the earth, plants and all things 


The ſoul 


material, 
and retains 


the fame 


ſubſtance 
and figure 
as the body. 


Degrees of 
happineſs 
and miſery, 


elſe have their period, and will be ſucceeded by 


new heavens and a new earth, &c. and do not 


ſcruple to affirm, that they have ſeen all nature 


decay and revive again, 


They do not believe the ſoul to be a pure ſpirit, 
but that it conſiſts of matter ſo ſubtil as to be free 
from touch, and that after death it retains the hu- 


man figure, and the ſame ſolid and liquid ſub- 


ſtances our bodies are compoſed of; and that if a 
perſon die by a wound given him it may be ſeen 
in theſe aerial bodies, with the blood flowing from 
it, agreeable to the notions of the antient Greeks 
and Romans ; but though the ſoul be material in 
their opinion, they will not admit that it is pe- 
riſhable, but that it animates ſome other creature, 
and knows pain or pleaſure according to its deme- 
rits, till it enter a human body again; whoſe cir- 
cumſtances they hold will be ſuitable to the beha- 


viour of the ſoul in its ſeveral tranſmigrations. 


They hold alſo, that departed fouls do not on- 
ly animate plants and animals, &c. ſucceſſively ; 


but that there are alſo certain ſpaces beyond the 


viſible world, where they ſhall be rewarded or pu- 


niſhed ; that the happy aſcend far above the ſtars, 


while the miſerable are doomed as far beneath; and 
they uſually aſſign nine different regions both of 
happineſs and miſery, every one differing in degree, 


the higheſt and loweſt being moſt exquiſite in their 


kind. And as they do not imagine that fouls paſs 


things they did in this life: and for that reaſon, Goods, &. 
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immediately from one ſtate to another, but are CH AP C 
new-born into whatever place they happen to go; VII. 
ſo they believe they ſtand in need of the ſame 


burnt with 
the dead 
bodies, 


as the Pagans did of old, in ſome places they burn 
their moſt valuable moveables, and even animals 
and ſlaves with them ; their wives alſo in the hi- 
ther India uſed to offer themſelves to be burnt with 
their husbands, in hopes to enjoy them in the other 
world; and, *tis ſaid, there have not wanted in- 
ſtances there of the husband burning himſelf with 
his beloved wife. But LoUBIERE obſerves, that 
neither the Chineſe or Siameſe, or any na- 
tion beyond the Ganges, ever permitted the wife 
to burn herſelf with her husband; and are fo wiſe, 
that inſtead of real furniture and treaſure, they 
burn there only gilded or painted paper reſembling 
thoſe things; giving out that theſe are converted 
into real goods, and though the Chineſe burn ſome 
goods, yet they burn much more in paper. 
But as the Siameſe believe they may contribute The rein 
and adminiſter to the relief of the deceaſed, fo * "+ 
they believe alſo that the dead are capable of do- 
ing them good or hurt; and accordingly pray Praying os 
to their departed friends, and do them all the ho- and for te} 
nour they can contrive at their funerals, eſpecially _ 
to the manes of their anceſtors as high as their 
great grandfathers; imagining that thoſe beyond 
have ſuffered ſo many tranſmigrations that they 
can hear them no more; ſo that they look upon 
departed fouls to be in ſuch a condition, as to want 
the aſſiſtance of thoſe they have left behind; and 
yet that they are able to adminiſter to the neceſſi- 
ties of their friends below, and puniſh their ne- 
glects. and in this they ſeem to fall into the ſame 
abſurdity with the worſhippers of departed ſouls on 
this ſide the globe, namely, to pray for, and pray 
to the fame object. But methinks if we are 
to look upon departed ſpirits as a kind of inferior 
deities, they ſhould not want the affiſtance of their 
votaries: or on the other hand, if they ſtand in 
need of all the neceſſaries of life themſelves, they 
ſhould not be in a condition to beſtow them upon 
their friends, But what makes this practice of 
praying to departed ſouls ſtill more abſurd, is, 
that they ſuppoſe them often to be confined to 
plants and vegetables, and even to inanimate things. 
In theſe circumſtances they ſhould not, one would 
think, be able to exert any acts of power. But | 
the eaſtern nations do not, like our ſuperſtitious Pray ovly | 
Europeans, hope or fear any thing from the de- 1 , 
parted ſpirits of ſtrangers, but only from thoſe of 
their own neighbourhood, profeſſion or family; 
therefore to theſe only they addreſs their devotions, 
They are fo far from believing a Providence, that Every us 
they do not entertain any notion of that Supreme _ le 
Being which created and ſuſtains all things, accord- fate. 
ing to LOUBIERE : on the contrary, they hold 
that every man is under a fatal neceſſity in all his 
4 | actions; 
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actions; nevertheleſs they believe that virtue is ever 
attended with ſucceſs, and vice with puniſhments ; 
but how there can be ſuch a thing as virtue or vice 
where our actions are determined and nothing is 
left to choice, is not very eaſy to diſcover ; for if it 


is the will or intention that renders every action 
good or bad, then where there is no choice there 


can be no ſuch thing as virtue or vice, which our 
Predeſtinarians on this ſide the globe would do 
well to conſider, Where people believe no God, 
or believe him only the ſoul of the univerſe, and 
that nature proceeds in a certain unalterable courſe, 
and is not under the controll or government of 
any ſuperior being; no wonder they run into a 
great many abſurdities conſequent on ſuch a belief; 
but that thoſe who acknowledge a God infinitely 
juſt and good, ſhould make him decree every 


action of our lives, and lay us under a neceſſity of 


committing all manner of crimes, and yet hold 
that he will puniſh us everlaſtingly for complying 
with his decrees, ſeems a greater abſurdity than 
any the Indians maintain. Beſides, if God's de- 


crees are irrevocable and irreſiſtible, and he has 


alrcady determined our fate ; to what purpoſe are 
we adviſed to repent and amend, and pray to this 
inexorable being, or deprecate any calamity? To 
tell us that the means as well as the end are de- 
creed; and yet at the ſame time, that no means 
whatever can avail us or have any tendency to pro- 
mote the end: for that God acts irreſiſtibly and 
entirely without our concurrence, is to make him 
decree means that are of no manner of uſe, and 
which in this view cannot properly be ſtiled means. 
On the contrary, if the means have a tendency 
to promote the end, then there is ſomething be- 
ſides the abſolute decrees of heaven that promotes 
our ſalvation. To proceed, why may not a per- 
ſon who believes every action of his life decreed 
innocently ſit ſtill and neglect all means? for he 
may ſay, it was decreed that he ſhould fit ſtill and 
neglect all means, and conſequently can incur no 
guilt in thus complying with God's decrees. On 
the other hand, if I uſe all the means I am directed 
to, according to theſe gentlemen, it is becauſe I 


am under a neceſſity of uſing them, and could not 


have done otherwiſe ; and then why am I to be 


commended or thought better of than if I negleQed 


them? And yet we ſee a wide difference made by 


all the world, between thoſe who take good courſes 
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and thoſe that take bad; when according to this 
doctrine, the virtue of both are equal. | 


But altho' theſe conſequences cannot be avoided, 
yet they are thought to be ſufficiently anſwered, 
by ſtarting difficulties on the other fide ; ſay they, 
if God foreſees all events, and has ordained cer- 
tain cauſes which he knows will infallibly produce 
ſuch effects; then may he very well be ſaid to have 
decreed the effects alſo, becauſe ſuch cauſes could 
have had no other effects. 
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too much; namely, © that God could not make a 
© free agent and be omniſcient, which ſurely no 
man will affirm; and if God could, he certainly 
has made us free agents, it reſulting ſo much 
more to his honour to give us our choice of hap- 
pineſs or miſery, as he frequently does in the ſa- 
cred writings,' than to have pronounced a rigorous 
irreverſible decree, aſſigning millions of ſouls to 
exquiſite and everlaſting miſery, for committing 
actions (crimes I cannot ſtile them, being under 
a fatal neceſſity) which it was not in their power 
to avoid. | 

Beſides, all the offers of ſalvation in the Goſpel, 
according to this ſyſtem, muſt be rather an inſult 


95 
But this argument, if it proves any thing, proves CHAP, 


VII. 
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Reply. 


and banter upon human nature, than that merci- 


ful diſpenſation it is generally apprehended to be: 
to ſhew us the way of ſalvation, to incite and 
intreat us to accept of happineſs; and tell us at 
the ſame time, it is not in our power to make 
any advances. even in wiſh or thought, towards 
cloſing with the terms propoſed, is ſurely ſuch a 
mockery and ſo infincere a practice as we would 
not aſcribe to a man like our ſelves, much leſs to 
God, whole juſtice and goodneſs we acknowledge 


to be infinite, if we do not flatter him: and to 


make our Saviour come into the world and die for 
ſinners, he had decreed never to pardon ; or make 
him die for thoſe he had before decreed to pardon, 
and who according to this notion were deſtined 
to happineſs, and could not reſiſt the grace, if our 
Saviour had never come into the world, is equally 
abſurd, and makes his ſacred blood of very little 
value. That Indians, who know nothing of God, 
or which is the ſame thing, have no juſt notions of 
his attributes, and have never ed of the kind, 
and let me add ſincere offers of ſalvation made to 
mankind, ſhould aſcribe every thing to fate or in- 
evitable neceſſity, is not much to be wondered at; 
but that we who adore the Divine Goodneſs for 
his merciful offers of ſalvation to mankind, ſhould 


talk of ſecret decrees and inevitable fate, whereby 


they are all defeated, is very abſurd; either we 
have a freedom of choice, or the ſetting before us 
life and death, happineſs and miſery, as the ſa- 
cred writings do, is a perfe& mockery, _ 
To return to the religion of the Talapoins: 
they are prohibited to kill any thing, to ſteal 
commit uncleanneſs, to lye or drink intoxicating 
liquors. By the firſt, they underſtand they are 
prohibited not only to kill men or animals, but ve- 
getables, and therefore do not deſtroy the ſeed of 
any plant; as for the fruit, that does not affect the 
life, and therefore they think themſelves at full 
liberty to eat it; but then they preſerve the kernel 
or ſtone, that being the ſeed; nor will they eat 


fruit before it is ripe, becauſe then the ſeed would 

come to nothing. They will not deſtroy any 

thing 52 we deem inanimate, becauſe: they 
| 2 3 0 . : 7 Ss YE 4&4 $6.4 
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CHAP. imagine every thing is animated, as has been ob- 
VII. ſerved, by fome ſpirit or genii, and that in deſtroy- 
ing any of them, they diſpoſſeſs a ſoul of its ha- 
bitation; and for that reaſon they would not cut 
down a tree upon any account, or break off the 
branches ; but when it is cut down to their hands, 

or a beaſt be ready kill'd, they make no ſcru- 

ple of ufing or eating them, becauſe they can do 

no farther miſchief thereby. They do not think 

it lawful to open a vein, or make an inciſion which 

may let out the blood on any account, looking up- 

on it, that the ſoul has its reſidence in the blood ; 
and ſome Indians carry this fo far, that they will 
not wound a plant to ſet out the juices, But the 
Siameſe have ways to evade moſt of the precepts 

their religion enjoins. Thus in war, they fay, 

they are not the occaſion of the death of an enemy, 

but their enemies themſelves, in advancing upon 

their ſhot ; for they always ſhoot ſomething ſhort 

of them, as has been obſerved. And when the 


Talapoins eat rice, which is a ſeed, they do not 


| boil it themſelves, becauſe this would kill it, 
which would be a fin in them; but they make 
their ſervants boil it and kill the ſeed, and then 
they look upon the eating it to be innocent. They 
hold it alſo to be a fin to piſs either upon the earth, 
the fire or the water, becauſe it might extinguiſh 
the fire, or corrupt the other elements; but their 
ſervant may pour away the water, and do what 
miſchief of that kind he pleaſes; and they do not 
look upon themſelves accountable for it. 
To proceed, the Talapoins may not hear mu- 
Tick, or ſee plays or dancing; they muſt uſe no 
perfumes, or touch gold or ſilver, (though tis ob- 
ſerved they grow rich) or meddle in any matter 
which does not immediately concern religion. A 
Talapoin muſt borrow nothing of a layman, or 
contract any friendſhip with him in hopes of alins or 
preſents; nor may he lend upon uſury : he muſt 
keep no arms, eat or ſleep immoderately, ſing di- 
verting ſongs, whiſtle or play on any inſtrument, 
or uſe any ſport or diverſion whatever: they are 
prohibited alſo to judge or cenſure their neighbours; 
to get up on any trees, leſt they ſhould injure 
them, or burn wood : they may not look upon a 
woman With complacency, or ſpeak to one in pri- 
vate, nor buy or ſell any thing; they muſt not ſet 
by what they beg one day for the next, but give 
what they do not eat to ſome animal: they may not 
till the earth, keep poultry, elephants, horſes, buffa- 
loes, hogs or dogs: they are prohibited to fit near 
a woman, to ſpeak otherwiſe than they think, or 
to covet another's eſtate : they ſin in riding on a 
horſe, elephant or in a palequin, or wearing rich 
clothes or ſhoes, and in covering their heads, or if 
_ receive any thing of the hand of a woman, 
and therefore ſhe lays down her alms for the Ta- 
poin to take up: a Talapoin ſins if he loves one 
man better than another; if he cats in gold or ſil- 
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ver, or wears any colour but yellow]; if they lift C H Ap CH 
up their voice when they laugh; if they boaſt of VII V 
their deſcent or learning, or viſit any but their fa- 
thers, mothers, brothers or ſiſters, they ſin: if 
any of them run in the ſtreets, or lift up their 
cloth about their middle: if they look impudent- 
ly in any man's face, or return railing for railing; 
if they threaten any man, or wrangle, or are angry, 
or if they enter into the temple with any Talapoin 


they know is indebted to another, they fin; they 


muſt neither make a fire, nor extinguith it; they 
muſt not eat the fleſh of a horſe, elephant, ſerpent, 
tyger, crocodile, dog, or cat; they muſt not beg 
daily at the ſame houſe ; they muſt not ſleep in the 
ſame bed with their pupils, or any other : great 


neatneſs and modeſty is alſo required of them: 


when they go to a funeral, the certainty of 

death, the inſtability of human affairs, and the 

like, are to be the ſubject of their hymns and 
diſcourſes. „ 
When they are told, that accord ing to their Some con- 
doctrine of tranſmigration, murder may be a very fee 
innocent thing, becauſe it only delivers the ſoul cine 
from a life it was condemned to by way of puniſh- tranſmier:-) 
ment: they anſwer, that a foul is always injured, uwe 
when it is violently diſpoſſeſſed, and that it is not- 
releaſed, but condemned to ſome other body, in 

the ſame circumſtances, to compleat the intended 

time it was deſigned for this life. And, according 

to this notion, the murdered perſon receives no 


Pride 
their | 


Hypo 


great injury neither ; but it is in vain to account 


for all the abſurdities and contradictions to be found 
in a falſe religion. We find ſome ſects of idolaters, 
the Chineſe particularly, deſtroying their children, 
that they may revive again in a more happy ſtate, 
and avoid the miſeries attending poverty, &c. but 
if they are to poſſeſs a body in exactly the ſame cir- 
cumſtances, they might as well ſuffer them to live 
out their deſtined time at firſt, for they would have 
no advantage by dying, but the trouble of a fruit- 
leſs removal: and though ſome of them believe 
ſelf- murder to be meritorious, and to entitle them 
to a much happier ſtate upon the next remove; 
yet others, we find, Who look upon one who mur- 
ders himſelf not to deſerve the honours of a fune- 
ral, and believe the ſoul of ſuch a one is condemned 
to wander among the evil genii, or rather becomes 
one of thoſe malicious ſpirits, which delight in af- 
flicting mankind. 5 1 | 
The firſt precept of their religion, prohibiting 
the killing of any creature, they do not only ex- 
tend to men and animals, but to plants and ſeeds, 
as has been obſerved. As to their ſecond precept, 
which prohibits ſtealing, they do not feem to re- 
gard it much, By the third and fourth, concern- 
ing impurity and drunkenneſs, they look upon the 
married ſtate to be as much prohibited as irregular 
luſt ; and the drinking ſtrong liquor, though never 
ſo moderately, to be as criminal as being _ 
WI 
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Ab. NCH Ap. with it. And indeed their religion requires ſo high 
II. VII. a degree of purity and abſtemiouſneſs, that they 
e do not think it is poſſible for the profane laity to 
arrive at that perfection it requires: the Talapoins, 

the prieſts, only are ſuppoſed to live up to theſe 

rules, who by their extraordinary holineſs, as 

themſelves give out, make ſatisfaction for the ſins 

of the people: the righteouſneſs of the prieſts, it 

is ſaid, is imputed to them, provided they are not 

deficient in their alms and offerings to thoſe fathers. 

But againſt whom theſe ſins are committed, or to 

whom ſatisfaction is to be made, if they believe 

there is no God to take an account of their actions, 

I do not underſtand ; and therefore, though they 

may worſhip inferior or ſubordinate deities, yet it 

is not improbable the Popiſh miſſionaries have miſ- 


repreſented them in this particular, eſpecially 


ſince they acknowledge a ſtate of rewards and pu- 
niſhments, and ſeveral degrees of each. To pro- 


> con-WF kde of As the Talapoins look upon themſelves to be ho- 

e priefs. Ijer than the reſt of mankind, their pride, it is ob- 

of ſerved, is anſwerable to this fond opinion: they 

ſeat themſelves therefore always above the laity, 

and diſdain to ſalute any but thoſe of their own 

caſt : itis beneath them alſo to mourn for the death 

of a friend, or even of a parent. They confeſs, it 

is true, to their ſuperiors in general terms; but 

even this is a declaration .rather of their righteouſ- 

Hypocriſy, neſs, than of their ſins ; for example, they ſay, I 

have neither ſtolen, or lied, or drank any ſtrong 

liquor, &c. And, in ſhort, like the antient and 

modern Phariſees, boaſt that they are not as other 

men are, extortioners, unjuſt, &c. when indeed 

they have only found out ways to evade the precepts 

of their religion, and lull their conſciences aſleep ; 

none being more remarkable for covetouſneſs and 
extortion than themſelves. 

It is a fin alfo, it ſeems, for theſe puritans to 

laugh aloud, or to be ſeen without an auſtere clou- 


migra-| 
bjeCted 
em, 
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whatever. And this is properly the heaven of the CH AP. 
Indians; for though they do expect great happinefs VII. 


in the higheſt of the nine regions already menti- 
oned, yet they do not hold, that the joys of that 
ſtate are everlaſting, or free from every kind of 


—— 


uneaſineſs; but men they hold are born and die in 


that, as well as other ſtates; nor do they imagine, 


that any fouls will be eternally puniſhed in the diſ- Hell, 


mal abodes appointed for the evil genii, but will 
come upon the ſtage again, and if they do not me- 
rit heaven, will be deſtined to an eternal tranſ- 
— which is properly the hell of theſe ido- 
ters. | | 
When a perſon has happily merited heaven, be- 
fore he is tranſlated thither, (for ſuch a ſoul is ſup- 
poſed to be incapable of dying any more) they at- 
tribute to him an invincible ſtrength of body, and 
a perfect skill in all ſciences, and believe he be- 
comes a moſt powerful preacher of righteouſneſs to 


mankind : after which he diſappears, or is taken 


out of their ſight, like a ſpark (as their expreſſion is) 
which is loſt in air : and to the memory of ſuch as 
theſe, they dedicate their temples. But the perſon 
they ſuppoſe has ſurpaſſed all men that ever lived in 


holineſs, and whom therefore they worſhip with the 
higheſt devotion, is SOM MON A CODOM; SOMMONA 


ſignifies a Talapoin of the woods, CopoM was his 
proper name; and, as has been obſerved already, 
virtue, according to them, is only to be found in 
the order of Talapoins, and chiefly in the Tala- 
poins of the woods. In the opinion of LouBIERE, 


SOMMON#' 
Copom the 
only idol 
to Which 
they pay 
divine wor- 
ſhip, 


the Siameſe have no other god, but this Sommona 


Copom, no notion of the great Creator of heaven 
and earth. But it is difficult to aſſent to hin en- 


muſt acknowledge, who advanced SOMMON A Co- 
DoM to his ſupreme felicity, and rewarded his in- 
imitable piety ; and perhaps this may be at laſt 
the hiſtory of the incarnation, mixed and diſguiſed 
with a great deal of fable, as ſeveral other events 


vs becauſe ſome ſuperior being ſurely they 


Whether the} 
hiſtory of 
him hath 


dy brow; and anſwerable to the homage they ex- in the ſacred writings certainly have been. For, not ſome 
pect, they are almoſt deified by the vulgar : in one I think, there is no manner of doubt, that St. F 933 
derer med- thing however their modeſty appears, they never THOMAS preached the Goſpel in Proper India; | 


e ay pretend to controll the ſtate, or meddle in affairs 


rorecteg Of government; and the government, on the other 

yi. hand, never make rules or orders in religious mat- 

| = but inviolably maintain the privileges of the 

clergy. e 

2 e have already obſerved nine degrees of happi- 

Fe | neſs or miſery, which, according to the Siameſe, 

r reli departed ſouls paſs through; but in all theſe ſtates 
xplainy 


Heaven of it ſeems they are born and die, and are not yet ar- 
indians. rived at their ultimate happineſs; but after ſeveral 
tranſmigrations, in which a ſoul has performed a 
multitude of good works, they believe it may at 

length merit ſo far as to be exalted above all mor- 

tal ſtates, and, being exempted from any future 
tranſmipration, ſhall enjoy an eternal reſt, and be 

no more liable to pain, or grief, or any calamity 


there being Chriſtians found there, when the Por- 
tugueſe firſt came into that country ; theſe Chriſ- 
tians ſtill have a tradition of his being there, and 
ſhew the place where he was martyred ; and theſe 
Indian Chriftians were certainly not the diſciples 


nation. 


of Rome, for they refuſed to acknowledge the au- 


thority of that Church, and in ſome inſtances to- 


comply with it at this day, as ſhall be obſerved in 


ſpeaking of the religion of the Hither India. Now 


Siam lying but upon the oppoſite ſhore, and nothing 
dividing it from the Hither India, but the bay of Ben- 
gal, it is not difficult to ſuppoſe, if St. THOMAS was 
martyr'd there, ſome of his diſciples preached the 
Goſpel in the adjacent countries. W hat feems alſo 


to be a confirmation of this opinion, and which 


LovB1zRz obſerves the Miſſionaries Jay a — 
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CHAP, ftreſs upon, is, that the books of the Talapoins 
VII. make Maha MARIA, or the Great Mary (Maha 
Www ſignifying great in the Balie language) to be the 
mother of SoOMMoNA Copom, and that he was ne- 

ver conceived after the manner of other mortals, 

but born of a flower ; or, as ſome explain it, that 

his mother was impregnated by ſmelling to a 

flower. But to theſe conjectures LoUBIERE an- 
ſwers, that this name MARIA is as often wrote Ma- 

NIA, and always pronounced MANIA; and he 
thinks the Miſſionarics are too forward in building 

much upon it. For my part, I ſhall not take upon 

me to determine any thing in this matter; poſſibly 

there may be ſome truth mixt with a multitude of 
falſnoods. There are ſo many palpable contradic- 

tions to be found in Popiſh legends, and Catholicks 

are ſo apt to ſtretch in their relations of facts, 
-which have a tendency to promote their religion, 

and eſpecially ſuch things as may derive any ho- 
nour to the bleſſed Virgin, that we ought to uſe 

great caution in forming our judgment, Was I 

ſure, that the Talapoins in their books make Maha 
MARIA, or MANIA, the mother of SoM MONA 
Copon, and that he was conceived in a miracu- 

lous manner; that he was a great preacher of 
righteouſneſs, and the moſt perfect man that ever 
appeared in the world; and that at length he diſ- 


appeared, and was tranſlated to the ſupremeſt fe- 


licity: if all theſe facts are recorded in theſe books, 
I confeſs it would be of ſome weight with me; 
tho' I muſt beg the Miſſionaries pardon, if what 
LouBIERE has given us on this head, is more at- 
. tended to, thanany of their relations, he appearing to 
have much leſs ſuperſtition, than is generally found 


amongſt them, and not ſeeming at all addicted to 


. propagate holy cheats: on the contrary, notwith- 
ſtanding he is a Roman Catholick ; he gives ſo 
little countenance to the miracles the Miſſionaries 
pretend to work in the eaſt ; that he has not re- 

| lated one of them as I remember: however he is a 
Catholick, and his book printed in a countr 
where pious frauds are not altogether baniſhed ; 
and ſome facts may be inſerted in his book which he 

No Prote- js not the author of. To conclude, it is no ſmall 


Rene 1 reproach to the reformed, that we never ſend one 


Indies Proteſtant Miſſionary abroad, who may clear up 


our doubts in theſe matters. Thoſe who are ſent 
either to the Eaſt or Weſt Indies, under the notion 
of propagating the Chriſtian faith, are only chap- 
lains to our factories and plantations ; and ſeldom 
attempt to inform themſelves of the religion of the 


Indians, much leſs to recommend their own to 


them. T heir numbers alſo are ſo ſmall, and they 
are ſo little verſed in the arts and ſciences the Roman 
Catholick Miſhonaries are inſtructed in, that they 
could do but little good if they attempted it. In- 
deed they are compoſed of ſuch of the clergy who 
could expect little from their merits at home, or 


ſome few others whom covetouſneſs has prompted his body to what ſize he pleaſed, and then 3 


to go abroad, as the ſpeedieſt way of raiſing their CH Ab. 


fortunes; which for that reaſon they are chiefly 
intent upon, The great pains the Roman Catho- 
lick clergy take in qualifying themſelves in arts 
and ſciences, in order to render themſelves uſeful 
to the people they are to preach to : the indefati- 
gable pains they take in learning the ſeveral lan- 
guages, and the abſtemious and auſtere lives they 
lead in order to ſet themſelves upon the level with 
the Indian prieſts, muſt remain an everlaſting re- 
proach to all Proteſtant countries ; a proſpect of 
gain carries us to the remoteſt corners of the earth, 


VII. 
WAV 


but we will not move one ſtep to advance our holy 
religion, The Dutch indeed, it is ſaid, permit 


the Popiſh clergy to inſtruct their ſlaves in the myſ- 
teries of Chriſtianity ; but to the ſhame of our Eng- 
liſh merchants, they will hardly ſuffer a ſlave to be 
inſtructed in the Chriſtian religion, for fear he 
ſhould preſume to think himſelt of the ſame ſpecies 
with his maſter, and conſequently expect to be 
treated with humanity. OL 

To return to SOMMONA Coponm : his father, 


the Talapoin books relate, was King of Ceylon, that 


delicious iſland where the true cinnamon only 
grows, and is now ſubject to the tyranny of the 


Dutch. SoMMONA Copom beſtowed all his 


eſtate in charity, pulled out his eyes, and killed 
his wife and children, and gave them to the Tala- 
poins to feed on. They relate alſo, that another 
So MONA Copom will hereafter ariſe ; who will 
alſo kill his children for the Talapoins ; by which 
charity he will arrive at the higheſt pitch of vir- 
tue: and when any one appears in the world with 
an uncommon degree of ſtupidity, they are apt to 
think this is the promiſed So MMONA Copom:.; 
for LoUBIERE and ſome others imagine, that 
the ſupreme felicity of the Siameſe conſiſts only 
in a ſtate of inſenſibility. But as ſtupidity may 
in ſome inſtances reſemble philoſophy, and a man 
who is ſlow of apprehenſion, may be thought to 


y have got the better of his paſſions ; ſo Iam apt to 


think that they look upon their Sou MONA 


SCoMMoNa © 
CoDoM's | 
hiſtory, 


Copom to have ſuch a. degree of perfection, 


that nothing which uſes to diſquiet poor mortals 
can affect him in this exalted ſtate, And it is a 
very ſtrong indication that they do not look upon 
their SOMMONA CoDpom to remain in a ſtate 
of inſenſibility, or even in an indolent inactivity, 


in as much as they pray to him in their diſtreſſes, 


and offer up thankſgivings for their deliverances. 
What could they do more if they had the ſame 
conceptions of their god, we have of ours? He 
is not ſurely inſenſible, if he regards the diſtreſſes 
of his votaries. 5 ES 

To return, they believe that Som MONA Co- 
DOM, before he entered into this ſtate of bliſs, ac- 
quired a prodigious ſtrength of body, and had the 
power of working miracles; that he could enlarg 


it 
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Images on 
their altars, 


THE PRESENT STATE OP SIAM. 
2. Mom AP. it © fo ſmall a point as perfeRtly to diſappear : 


that he had two principal- diſciples, one on his 
right hand and the other on his left, whom they 
place behind him on their altars; theſe images be- 
ing much leſs than his: he that is placed on the 


right, is called PRa Moc LA, and that on the 


left, PRA SCARABOUT; and behind theſe on 
the ſame altar they place other images, which re- 
preſent the officers of SoM MONA CoDoM's palace, 
and round the galleries of the cloyſters adjoining 
to their temples they have ſometimes ſeveral other 
images. 55 | 3 | 
They report that PRa Moc LA, at the requeſt 
of the evil genii, overturned the earth, and took 
hell fire into the hollow of his hand, endeavour- 
ing to extinguiſh it; and finding himſelf unable 
to effect it, prayed to SoM MONA Copom to ex- 


tinguiſh the fire; but he denied him, apprehend- 


ing that men would abound in wickedneſs, if the 
dread of this puniſnment was removed. But tis 
obſervable, that whatever power they aſcribe to 
Sou MONA Copom, they apprehend he exer- 


ciſes it only over the Siameſe, and does not con- 


cern himſelf with other nations; and that every 
kingdom has a particular deity which preſides over 
it, It is farther to be obſerved, that they do not 
look upon their SoM MONA CoDomM as the perſon 
who firſt inſtituted their religion, or gave them 
the aboveſaid precepts ; but that he reſtored and 
re-eſtabliſhed them, after mankind had ſwerved 
from thoſe rules which -were originally enjoined 
them. : 

The Siameſe make no objection to the religion 
of foreigners, apprehending that every country 
may have a religion peculiar to it ; but it is very 
difficult to perſuade them their own is falſe, 'T hey 
erect temples to the memory of certain men, whom 
they believe to have excelled in virtue, and of 
whom they relate many incredible and ridiculous 
ſtories; and theſe the Portugueſe have called the 
gods of the Indies. But LoukIERE juſtly ob- 
ſerves, that there is nothing capable of more vari- 
ous ſenſes than the word god; and that it 1s ve- 
ry wrong to look upon all ſuch as gods, in the 
ſenſe we retain of the word, to whom an exteri- 
or worſhip is paid: that the Greeks and Romans 
erected ſtatues to living men, without any deſign 
to make them gods: the Siameſe do not only erect 
ſtatues to their living magiſtrates, but build tem- 


ples to them, and inſtitute a kind of worſhip ; they 


proſtrate themſelves, burn lights and incenſe be- 
tore thoſe images at certain ſet times : and ſeveral 
Chriſtian Princes are approached upon the knee, 
being the ſame poſture we offer up our devotions to 
the Deity. From whence he infers, that the ex- 
terior worſhip of the Indians is no proof they be- 


lieve every thing they worſhip a god; but that they 


may {till be accounted atheiſts, or idolaters at beſt, 


in paying divine honours to what is not really 


leilens the dread of their diſſolution; being aſ- 


God. But ſurely a being they pray to in their 


diſtreſs, and whom conſequently they muſt ac- 


knowledge to be endued with that power, wiſdom 


and goodneſs we aſcribe to God, muſt free them 


from the reproach of atheiſm; however their 
worſhipping him under the repreſentation of a 
ſenſeleſs image, may render them guilty of idola- 
try: and of which Mr. LouBIERE may find a 
difficulty in excuſing thoſe of his own perſuaſion, 
who do much the ſame thing. 
From this view of the religion of the Siameſe, 
LovuBitRE adviſes the Miſſionaries, who want the 
gift of miracles, not ſuddenly to diſcover to the 
ndians all the myſteries of the Chriſtian religion, 
or ſuch doctrines as may give offence : for inſtance, 
he would not have them mention the myſteries of 
the incarnation, and with great caution, preach up 
the worſhip of Saints; for with what probability of 
ſucceſs, ſays he, can they bluntly adviſe them at firſt 
to remove So MONA Copom, PrAaMocGra and 
PRA Sc ARA BOU T from their altars, and intro- 
duce JESUS CHRIST, St. PETER and St. PA ul. 
in their rooms, before they have inſtructed them in 
the exiſtence of God the Creator, juſtly provoked 
at their impieties? Nor could it be ſuppoſed the 
doctrine of a crucified Saviour would be attended 
to, till they were made to apprehend that one 
might be unfortunate and yet innocent. After 
this, he thinks it would not much offend the Sia- 
meſe to let them underſtand that IESUS CHRIS 


voluntarily ſuffered death to atone for the fins of 
men; becauſe they believe that SoOmMonA Copom 


gave his wife and 
feed on. | 
He apprehends it neceſſary alſo to obſerve ſome 
moderation, to ſpeak with reſpect of SoM MONA 
Copom, BRAMA, and the reſt, to whom the 
Indians have erected altars; and to admit they may 
have been great lights in their time, and that they 
deſerve to be honoured, as they have endeavoured 
to inſpire the people with virtuous principles: and 
not with an imprudent zeal rail at the ignorance 
of thoſe they would convert, for believing ſome 
fables which a ſucceſſion of ages has conveyed 


children to the Talapoins to 


down to them; and of which they are not the 


authors. | | 

As for their doctrine of tranſmigration, how 
falſe ſoever it be, it is acknowledged to be at- 
tended with ſome good conſequences. The pro- 
hibition of meats is a very wholſome advice in In- 
dia; and the horror of blood it creates, makes them 


tender of ſhedding it: and they do not ceaſe to 
reproach the Europeans for the deſtroying, the lives 
of ſo many in battles on very trifling. cccaſions, | 
as often as the French Miſſionaries cry up the acti- 


ons of their Grand Monarch. | 1 
This doctrine of tranſmigration alſo. is a great 
fupport to the Indians under any calamity, and 


_ ſured 


Advice to 
the Indian 
Miſhonaries, 


on THE PRESENT STATE OF SIAM: 


CHAP. ftreſs upon, is, that the books of the Talapoins 
VII. make Maha MARIA, or the Great Mary (Maha 
Www ſignifying great in the Balie language) to be the 
| mother of SoOMMoN A Conpom, and that he was ne- 
ver conceived after the manner of other mortals, 
but born of a flower ; or, as ſome explain it, that 
his mother was impregnated by ſmelling to a 

| flower. But to theſe conjectures LoUBIERE an- 
ſwers, that this name MARIA is as often wrote MA- 
NIA, and always pronounced MANIA; and he 
thinks the Miſſionaries are too forward in building 
much upon it. For my part, I ſhall not take upon 
me to determine any thing in this matter; poſſibly 
there may be ſome truth mixt with a multitude of 
falſhoods. There are ſo many palpable contradic- 
tions to be found in Popiſh legends, and Catholicks 
are ſo apt to ſtretch in their relations of facts, 
which have a tendency to promote their religion, 
and eſpecially ſuch things as may derive any ho- 
Nour to the bleſſed Virgin, that we ought to uſe 
great caution in forming our judgment, Was I 
ſure, that the Talapoins in their books make Maha 
MARIA, or MANIA, the mother of SoM MONA 
Copon, and that he was conceived in a miracu- 
lous manner ; that he was a great preacher of 
righteouſneſs, and the moſt perfect man that ever 
appeared in the world; and that at length he diſ- 
appeared, and was tranſlated to the ſupremeſt fe- 
licity : if all theſe facts are recorded in theſe books, 

I confeſs it would be of ſome weight with me ; 
tho' I muſt beg the Miſſionaries pardon, if what 
LoUBIERE has given us on this head, is more at- 

. tended to, thanany of their relations, he appearing to 
have much leſs ſuperſtition, than is generally found 
amongſt them, and not ſeeming at all addicted to 

_ propagate holy cheats: on the contrary, notwith- 
ſtanding he is a Roman Catholick ; he gives ſo 
little countenance to the miracles the Miſſionaries 
pretend to work in the eaſt ; that he has not re- 
| lated one of them as I remember: however he is a 
Catholick, and his book printed in a countr 


and ſome facts may be inſerted in his book which he 


No Prote- js not the author of. To conclude, it is no ſmall 
ſtant Miſſio- | 


nt rage er reproach to the reformed, that we never ſend one 


Indies Proteſtant Miſſionary abroad, who may clear up 


our doubts in theſe matters. Thoſe who are ſent 
either to the Eaſt or Weſt Indies, under the notion 
of propagating the Chriſtian faith, are only chap- 
lains to our factories and plantations ; and ſeldom 
attempt to inform themſelves of the religion of the 


Indians, much leſs to recommend their own to 


them. Their numbers alſo are ſo ſmall, and they 
are ſo little verſed in the arts and ſciences the Roman 
Catholick Miſſionaries are inſtructed in, that they 
could do but little good if they attempted it. In- 
. deed they are compoſed of ſuch of the clergy who 
could expect little from their merits at home, or 


ſome few others whom covetouſneſs has prompted his body to what ſize he pleaſed, and then 12 


to go abroad, as the ſpeedieſt way of raiſing their CH Ap. 
fortunes; which for that reaſon they are chiefly VII. 


intent upon. The great pains the Roman Catho- Wy 


lick clergy take in qualifying themſelves in arts 
and ſciences, in order to render themſelyes uſeful 
to the people they are to preach to : the indefati- 
gable pains they. take in learning the ſeveral lan- 
guages, and the abſtemious and auſtere lives they 
lead in order to ſet themſelves upon the level with 
the Indian prieſts, muſt remain an everlaſting: re- 
proach to all Proteſtant countries; a proſpect of 
gain carries us to the remoteſt corners of the earth, 
but we will not move one ſtep to advance our holy 
religion. The Dutch indeed, it is ſaid, permit 
the Popiſh clergy to inſtruct their ſlaves in the myſ- 
teries of Chriſtianity; but to the ſhame of our Eng- 
liſh merchants, they will hardly ſuffer a ſlave to be 
inſtructed in the Chriſtian religion, for fear he 
ſhould preſume to think himſelf of the ſame ſpecies 
with his maſter, and conſequently expect to be 
treated with humanity. „ 


To return to SOMMONA CoDom : his father, Soxnox, 


the Talapoin books relate, was King of Ceylon, that 
delicious iſland where the true cinnamon only 
Bout and is now ſubject to the tyranny of the 


utch. SoMMONA Copom beſtowed all his 


eſtate in charity, pulled out his eyes, and killed 
his wife and children, and gave them to the Tala- 
poins to feed on. They relate alſo, that another 
SoMMONA Co pon will hereafter ariſe; who will 
alſo kill his children for the Talapoins; by which 
charity he will arrive at the higheſt pitch of vir- 
tue: and when any one appears in the world with 


an uncommon degree of ſtupidity, they are apt to 


think this is the promiſed So MONA Copom.; 
for LoUBIERE and ſome others imagine, that 


the ſupreme felicity of the Siameſe conſiſts only 


in a ſtate of inſenſibility. But as ſtupidity may 
in ſome inſtances reſemble philoſophy, and a man 


who is ſlow of apprehenſion, may be thought to 


y have got the better of his paſſions ; ſo Iam apt to 
where pious frauds are not altogether baniſhed ; 


think that they look upon their SoMMONA 
Copom. to have ſuch a. degree of perfection, 


that nothing which uſes to diſquiet poor mortals 


can affect him in this exalted ſtate, And it is a 
very ſtrong indication that they do not look upon 
their SOMMONA CoDom to remain in a ſtate 
of inſenſibility, or even in an indolent inactivity, 


in as much as they pray to him in their diſtreſſes, They ima- 
and offer up thankſgivings for their deliverances. fs , 
What could they do more if they had the ſame can relieve | 
conceptions of their god, we have of ours? He their diſ. 


is not ſurely inſenſible, if he regards the diſtreſſes rraſſes. 


of Bis yotaries, . — 
To return, they believe that Sommona Co- 
DOM, before he entered into this ſtate of bliſs, ac- 
quired a prodigious ſtrength of body, and had the 
power of working miracles; that he could enlarg 
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THE PRESENT STATE OF SIAM. 103 
Ab cu AP. it to fo ſmall a point as perſectly to diſappear : 
VII. 


Images on 


that he had two principal diſciples, one on his 
right hand and the other on his left, whom they 
place behind him on their altars; theſe images be- 
ing much leſs than his: he that is placed on the 
right, is called PRa Mo LA, and that on the 
left, PRA ScAR ABOUT; and behind theſe on 
the ſame altar they place other images, which re- 
preſent the officers of SoMMoNA CoDoM's palace, 
and round the galleries of the cloyſters adjoining 
to their temples they have ſometimes ſeveral other 
images, JC 

They report that PRa Mo 1A, at the requeſt 
of the evil genii, overturned the earth, and took 
hell fire into the hollow of his hand, endeavour- 
ing to extinguiſh it; and finding himſelf unable 
to effect it, prayed to So MONA Copom to ex- 


tinguiſh the fire; but he denied him, apprehend- 


ing that men would abound in wickedneſs, if the 


dread of this puniſhment was removed. But tis 


SoMMONA Copom, they apprehend he exer- 
Ciſes it only over the Siameſe, and does not con- 


obſervable, that whatever power they aſcribe to 


cern himſelf with other nations; and that every 
kingdom has a particular deity which preſides over 
it. It is farther to be obſerved, that they do not 


look upon their So MON A Copou as the perſon 


who firſt inſtituted their religion, or gave them 
the aboveſaid precepts ; but that he reſtored and 
re-eſtabliſhed them, after mankind had ſwerved 
from thoſe rules which -were originally enjoined 
them, ah 1 

The Siameſe make no objection to the religion 
of foreigners, apprehending that every country 


may have a religion peculiar to it; but it is very 


difficult to perſuade them their own is falſe, They 


erect temples to the memory of certain men, whom 


they believe to have excelled in virtue, and of 
whom they relate many incredible and ridiculous 
ſtories; and theſe the Portugueſe have called the 
gods of the Indies. But LouBIERE juſtly ob- 
ſerves, that there is nothing capable of more vari- 
ous ſenſes than the word god; and that it is ve- 
ry wrong to look upon all ſuch as gods, in the 
ſenſe we retain of the word, to whom an exteri- 
or worſhip is paid: that the Greeks and Romans 
erected ſtatues to living men, without any deſign 
to make them gods: the Siameſe do not only erect 
{tatues to their living magiſtrates, but build tem- 


ples to them, and inſtitute a kind of worſhip ; they 


proſtrate themſelves, burn lights and incenſe be- 
fore thoſe images at certain ſet times: and ſeveral 
Chriſtian Princes are approached upon the knee, 
being the ſame poſture we offer up our devotions to 
the Deity. From whence he infers, that the ex- 
terior worſhip of the Indians is no proof they be- 


lieve every thing they worſhip a god; but that they 


may {till be accounted atheiſts, or idolaters at beſt, 


in paying divine honours to what is not really 


Lo 


God. But ſurely a being they pray to in their CHAP; 
diſtreſs, and whom conſequently they muſt ac- VII. 
knowledge to be endued with that power, wiſdom CV 
and goodneſs we aſcribe to God, muſt free them. 

from the reproach of atheiſm ; however their 
worſhipping him under the repreſentation of a 

ſenſeleſs image, may render them guilty of idola- 

try: and of which Mr. LouBIERE may find a 

difficulty in excuſing thoſe of his own perſuaſion, 


who do much the ſame thing. 


From this view of the religion of the Siameſe, Advice to 
LovuBitRe adviſes the Miſſionaries, who want the te. Andian 
git of miracles, not ſuddenly to diſcover to the ns 

ndians all the myſteries of the Chriſtian religion, 
or ſuch doctrines as may give offence : for inſtance, 
he would not have them mention the myſteries of 
the incarnation, and with great caution, - preach up 
the worſhip of Saints; for with what probability of 
ſucceſs, ſays he, can they bluntly adviſe them at firſt 
to remove SOMMONA Copom, PR A Mod LA and 


PRA SCARABOUT from their altars, and intro- 


duce JESUS CHRIST, St. PETER and St. PA ul. 
in their rooms, before they have inſtructed them in 
the exiſtence of God the Creator, juſtly provoked 
at their impieties? Nor could it be ſuppoſed the 


doctrine of a crucified Saviour would be attended 


to, till they were made to apprehend that one 
might be unfortunate and yet innocent. After 
this, he thinks it would not much offend the Sia- 
meſe to let them underſtand that IESUS CHRIS 
voluntarily ſuffered death to atone for the fins of 
men; becauſe they believe that So Mo CoDoM 
gave his wife and children to the Talapoins to 
feed on. „ | 
He apprehends it neceſſary alſo to obſerve ſome 
moderation, to ſpeak with reſpect of SoM MONA 
Copom, BRAMA, and the reſt, to whom the 
Indians have erected altars; and to admit they may 
have been great lights in their time, and that they 
deſerve to be honoured, as they have endeavoured 
to inſpire the people with virtuous principles: and 


not with an imprudent zeal rail at the ignorance 


of thoſe they would convert, for believing ſome 
fables which a ſucceſſion of ages has conveyed 
down to them; and of which they are not the 
authors. | m 2 

As for their doctrine of tranſmigration, how 
falſe ſoever it be, it is acknowledged to be at- 
tended with ſome good conſequences. The pro- 
hibition of meats is a very wholſome:zdvice in In- 
dia; and the horror of blood it creates; makes them 


tender of ſhedding it : and they do not ceaſe to 


reproach the Europeans for the deſtroying; the lives 
of ſo many in battles on very trifling. cccaſions, 
as often as the French Miſſionaries cry up the acti- 
ons of their Grand Monarch. n 
This doctrine of tranſmigration alſo is a great 
fupport to the Indians under any calamity, and 
leſlens the dread of their diſſolution; being aſ- 
5 ſured 
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CHAP. ſured they ſhall at ſome time revive again in a hap- 
VII. pier ſtate. And ' tis obſerved, that the eunuchs, who 
of all men look upon themſelves the moſt un- 
| happy here, are fondeſt of this dotrine. 

That veneration alſo which their religion teaches 
them to obſerve towards their parents and gover- 
nours, is highly commendable, and tends much 
to the quiet of the world. LoBIERE alſo adviſes, 
that their prieſts be not treated as impoſtors and 
deſigning perſons, for, ſays he, they deceive only 
becauſe they are deceived; and as to their requir- 
ing alms of the ſeculars, it is no more than is ob- 
ſerved in every country, thoſe who miniſter at the 

altar being allowed to live of the altar. | 
The moſt effectual way he thinks to prevail on 
this people to embrace Chriſtianity, ſuppoſing mi- 
racles are ceaſed, would be in as ſoft terms as poſ- 
ſible, and as if it were by accident to ſhew them 
their errors, firſt in the ſciences, eſpecially in ma- 
thematicks and anatomy, which it would be eaſy 
to demonſtrate; and if they found themſelves in a 
palpable error in one thing, they would be apt to 
ſuſpe& they might be ſo in another. Then he 
adviſes to change the terms of their worſhip as 
little as poſſible ; for inſtance, to call the true God, 


Sovereign Lord or King of heaven and earth, or 


by ſome appellation, which in the language of 
their country expreſſes the higheſt veneration ; but 
to annex to theſe names a true notion of the Deity. 
The word Gott, which now ſignifies God among 
the Germans and Dutch, was antiently the name 
of Mercury, Vosss1us obſerves, who was adored 
by all nations: nor did the words Theos and Deus 
among the Greeks and Latins, LouBiERE ſup- 
poſes, originally ſignify ſuch a being as we adore 
for God; but the primitive Chriſtians choſe to 


The various 
acceptation 
of the word 
God. 


make uſe of ſuch names as were in uſe in the 


countries where they preached, which came near- 
eſt to the things they treated of. „ 

But what LO BIE RE urges, as the moſt neceſ- 
ſary qualification of a Miſſionary is, that he con- 


form himſelf as much as he poſſibly can with in- 
nocence, to the manners of the people in his diet, 


lodging, &c. and inſtances in the ſucceſs a certain 
Father had by obſerving this method in Madura: 
he lived like a bramin of the woods, he tells us, 
went with his head and feet bare, and his body 


almoſt naked, imitated them in their abſtemious 


way of living, and by this method is ſaid to have 
converted ſeveral thouſands: above all things, there 
muſt appear no deſign of raiſing a fortune or grow- 
The reaſon ing rich at their expence. And as the Indians do 
why Chi: not ſeem to have any prejudice to any particular 


ſtianity is 3 . s: 
not embrac= religion, LOUBIERE is of opinion, they would 


ed in India. have been enamoured with the beauties of Chri- 


ſtianity long ago, had not the avarice, ambition, 
injuſtice, treachery and tyranny of ſome European 
nations in the Indies, ſo contradicted their doctrine, 
as to raiſe in the Indians a juſt abhorrence of their 


tl 
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perſons. To which may be added, the diſſolute 
and profligate lives of moſt Chriſtians who viſit 


that coaſt, 


CHAP. VIII. 


Treats of their marriages, women, children, ſlaves 
e and funeral rites. | 
HE N a perſon deſigns to marry his ſon in- 
do any family, he employs ſome women to 
propoſe it to her relations ; and if the propoſal be 
accepted, and the nativity of the young fellow 
and his miſtreſs is calculated by ſome pretended 
conjurer ; they conſult him alſo to know if it is 
like to prove a happy match, but principally whe- 
ther the family they marry into is rich; for the 
tyranny of the government is ſuch, that every 
man is forced to conceal his wealth. Upon the 
anſwer of the cunning man, both ſides form their 


reſolutions: when the old folks are agreed, the 


young fellow is allowed to viſit his miſtreſs three 


times, and make her ſome ſmall preſent of betel 
or fruit : at the third viſit the relations are preſent, 
and the lady's portion is paid down : and now the 
marriage is looked upon to be compleat, and the 
new married couple have preſents made them by 
their friends. 5 . | 
They proceed ſoon after to conſummation, with- 


out performing any religious ceremony ; for the 


Talapoins are by their law prohibited to be pre- 
ſent at theſe ſolemnities : ſome days after indeed 
they go to the houſe where the wedding is held, 
and ſprinkle the married couple with holy water, 
and repeat ſome prayers for their happineſs. 

The wedding is attended with mirth and feaſt- 
ing, as in other parts of the world, and perſons are 


CE 

V 

WT 

Deg! 

proh 

C H A b. Chile 
VIII. Be 
— inhe: 
Marriage. | 
Eſtat 


hired to dance and divert the company; but nei- 


ther the nfarried couple or their relations ever 
dance on theſe occaſions. The entertainment is 


made at the bride's father's, where the bridegroom 


builds an apartment on purpoſe, which is ſoon done 
after their ſlight way of building ; here the new 
married couple remain ſome months, and then go 
to a ſettlement of their own, 0 8 | 
The ornaments of a Mandarin's daughter at a 


wedding, is ſuch a coronet or circle of gold as the 


Mandarin wears on his cap of ceremony : her 


clothes are alſo finer than ordinary, and her pen- 


dants of greater value; and ſhe has more rings than 
uſual on her fingers. The greateſt fortune at 
Siam does not exceed 5000 crowns ; and the 
man's ſubſtance, as near as they can gueſs, is equal 
to it. They may have more wives than one; 
but this liberty is ſeldom taken, unleſs by the 
great men; and that more for ſtate, it is ſaid, 

than any thing elſe. | 
When they have ſeveral wives, one is called 
the chief or great wife, the others are purchaſed 
2 | an 
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Degrees 

prohibited. prohibited; notwithſtanding which the preſent 
King, it is faid, married his own ſiſter, and having 
an only daughter by her, afterwards married her; 


Children of 
the chief 
wit? only 
inherit. 


Eſtates 
chiefly 
goods, 


Women 
faithful and 
diligent. 


religio 
emomy 
after 
\ſumm! 


* Divorces, 


ower of 
le rather 
id mother, 


imple for- 
cation not 
andalous. 


One wile 
the fe 


ſlaves. 


and attendants on her; the children of their infe- 
rior wives call their father lord as well as father; 
the other only call him father. 


Marriage in the firſt degree of conſanguinity is 


their Princes thinking it beneath them 
any but their own blood. | 

T he children of the chief wife only inherit the 
husband's eſtate ; the children of the inferior wives 
are accounted ſlaves, and both they and their chil- 
dren may be ſold by the heir. 2 

The eſtates of the Siameſe conſiſt for the moſt 
part in money and goods ; for tho' their lands are 
ſaid to be hereditary, the King ſeizes on them 
when he pleaſes, even after he has fold them him- 
felf, without returning the value; ſo that few care 
for enlarging their fields: and they endeavour to 
conceal their perſonal eſtate from the obſervation 
of their Prince, who is ſometimes as free with 
that too, | 


to marry 


Diamonds therefore are mightily valued at Siam, 


being eaſily concealed. . 
Ihe Siameſe wives are remarkable for their fi- 
delity to their husbands; jealouſy is hardly heard 
of amongſt them: they work for their husbands, 
and maintain them all the time they are in the 


King's ſervice; which is not only ſix months in 


the year, but ſometimes the Prince compels them 
to remain in his ſervice two or three years toge- 
ther. There is a liberty of divorce allowed; but 
this is never practiſed unleſs among the poor peo- 
ple, when they cannot tell how to live and main- 
tain their families: it is in the man's power only 
to divorce himſelf, but he never denies the ſame 
liberty to the wife, if ſhe requires it; and tho' he 
reſtores the portion ſhe brought, the children are 
equally divided between them, unleſs there is an 
odd one, which falls to the woman's ſhare ; for ſhe 
takes the firſt and third, and all the odd numbers, 
and the husband the reſt : after the divorce the 
parties are at liberty to marry again the very day, 
if they think fit, But tho' theſe divorces are allowed, 
they are generally deteſted by this people. 

The husband is abſolute in his family, and may 
ſell his wives and children, except the chief ; and 
the widow has the ſame power after his death, 
unleſs the children of the even number, the ſelling 
of whom, the father's relations may oppoſe. But 
the father may not kill his wives or children ; all 
killing of perſons, but in their own defence, being 
contrary to their laws. 

Tt is not reckoned ſcandalous for unmarried peo- 
ple, who have the diſpoſal of themſelves, to lie 
together ; and the women of Pegu, who live at 
Siam, will ofter themſelves to foreigners, and con- 
tinue as faithful to them as their wives while my 


remain in the place ; they are proud of being wi 
Vol. I. 
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child by a white man, and are not the leſs eſteem- 
ed by their nation. 
LoVUBIERE obſerves, are too proud eaſily to admit 
foreigners to their bed. Our failors on the con- 
trary tell us, that they are very forward in offer- 
ing their perſons; but poſſibly our people may not 
diſtinguiſh between the natives of Siam and thoſe 
of Pegu, who reſide there. 

Parents are anſwerable for the faults of their 
children; and tho' a ſon charged with any crime 
has made his eſcape, if his father or mother, or 
any of his collateral relations are taken up by the 
government on his account, he will not fail to 
ſurrender himſelf to indemnify them. 

The women of Siam managing all the trade 
enjoy a perfect liberty; but it is ſaid they will not 


admit of viſits from men, and are more jealous of 


their husband's honour in this particular, than their 
husbands are of them. The wives of people of 
quality ſeldom ſtir abroad but to the temples, or 
to make a family viſit ; this does not proceed from 
any reſtraint of the husbands, but they place their 
glory in their chaſtity, and therefore are extremely 
cautious of giving the leaſt colour for ſcandalous re- 
ports. And it is obſerved of the Indian women, 


that they had rather their husbands ſhould kill them 
than ſuffer them to fall into the hands of their ene- 


mies; nor do the husbands regret any thing more 
than their being taken priſoners. 1 5 
But though theſe fine things may be ſaid of the 
generality of their women, there do not want 
inſtances of ladies who will hazard their honour 
and their lives to gratify a laſcivious humour: this 


indeed principally happens among the wives of the 
great, or the royal concubines, who are poſſibly 


ſlighted and neglected by their tyrants for ſome one 
ſhe- favourite. But however that may be, the In- 
dian Princes ſeldom fail to puniſh with the crueleſt 
deaths, ſuch women as are unfaithful to their bed, 
as they term it; though perhaps the unhappy crea- 
tures they have thus impriſoned in their ſeragliocs, 
are hardly known to them, and only ſeek to ſatiſ- 
fy that propenſity heaven has implanted in them ; 
and to propagate their ſpecies in a way which they 
cannot be ignorant nature deſigned they ſhould. 


The King of Siam however looks upon it ta be 


in the power of any woman to ſuppreſs theſe de- 
ſires; and therefore orders ſuch offenders, firſt to 


be covered by a horſe, and then put to death, 


One of theſe unhappy creatures, LOUBIERE 
gives us an account of, whom the King order'd 
to be thrown to the tygers, and they Sri e 
ſeize on her, his Majeſty offered her a pardon ; buc 
ſhe choſe this cruel death rather than live any 
longer under his tyranny : whereupon the tygers 
were ſet upon her, and he had the inhumanity to 


ſtand and ſee her torn in pieces. But ſure the 


penances of the ſeraglio muſt be great, when theſe 
unfortunate wretches chooſe rather to be devoured 


But the women of Siam, 
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Proſtitutes. 


Beggars. 


Slaves. 


Funerals. 


In the mean time a ſquare 
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CHAP. by wild beaſts than endure them. The King is 
not altogether ſo unmerciful to the gallant, it 
Lyons ſeems; but the baſtinado is often held a ſufficient 


atonement for his crime. 
If a perſon of quality's daughter goes aſtray, ſhe 

is ſold to an officer who has a patent from the 

King for liberty to proſtitute young women ; and 

he has not leſs than five or fs 

Ladies under his care. 


None are afraid of marrying on account of po- 


verty, or the having of children; for their relati- 


ons ſeldom ſuffer them to beg: the only beggars, 
almoſt, are thoſe who have no relations; and 


ſlavery is not ſo ſhameful as beggary, even to the 


families they belong to as well as themſelves. 


Their ſlaves are employed either in husbandry 


and gardening, or in ſome domeſtick affairs; or 


rather they are permitted to maintain themſelves 
by their labours, paying their maſters annually 
from 4. ticals to 8 out of their gains, that is, fo 


many 3s. per ann. or thereabouts. 


A perſon may become a ſlave ſeveral ways, ei- 
ther he is taken captive in war, becomes ſo for 
debt, or may be condemned to ſlavery for ſome 


crime; or laſtly, he may be born a ſlave ; and the 


children of ſuch who are ſlaves for debt born dur- 
ing the ſlavery, are accounted ſlaves though their 


liberty afterwards: if the mother be a ſlave and 
the father free, the odd number belongs to her 
maſter and the even to the father, provided this 
commerce be with conſent of the maſter z other- 
wiſe all the children are flaves to the maſter. 
Thoſe who are ſlaves to the King are conſtantly 
employed in his ſervice, and maintained by him ; 
and thoſe who are called freemen, are obliged to 
ſpend ſix months in his Majeſty's ſervice yearly, 
and maintain themſelves ; but the ſlaves of parti- 


cular men are not employed in the King's works, 


and yet the King never oppoſes his ſubjects mak- 
ing themſelves ſlaves, if they are inclined to part 
with the little liberty they have for a maintenance, 
When aSiameſe dies, the corps is immediately 
put into a coffin lackered and gilded ; and to pre- 
vent any ſtench, tis faid, they endeavour to con- 
ſume the bowels of the deceaſed with mercury, 
and have ſometimes leaden coffins: they place the 
coffin upon a bedſtead or table, and it remains in 
the houſe till the preparations are made for the 
funeral, and the head of the family can attend the 
ſolemnity: in the mean time they burn perfumes 
before the corps, and ſet up lighted tapers. The 
Talapoins alſo range themſelves round the ſides of 
the room every night, and entertain the family 


with hymns and diſcourſes ſuitable to the occaſion ; 


tor which they are rewarded with money as well 
as good proviſion. . . 

ſpot of ground is en- 
cloſed with a bambou pale near ſome temple; 


hundred of theſe 


thought to derive ſome honour on the deceaſed. 


round which are hung the painted and gilded pa- CHAP, 


pers which the family repreſenting houſes, 
ſtands the funeral pile, which, beſides other wood, 
has yellow ſanders, lignum aloes, and other ſweet 
woods in it, according to the ability of the fami- 


ly; and the pile is built of earth as well as wood 


to a great height, 


VIII. 


The corps is always carried to the pile in the 


morning, with the ſound of ſeveral kinds of in- 
ſtruments, attended by the family of the deceaſed, 
both men and women clothed in white, and with 
white vails, bewailing themſelves all the way, ac- 
cording to cuſtom; after them follow the reſt of 
his friends and relations, and they chooſe to go in 
their barges by water towards the burying- place, 
as far as they can. e | 
They do not burn the coffin, but take the body 
out of it and lay it on the pile: the Talapoins of 
the convent ſing doleful hymns a quarter of an 
hour, and then retire ; it being a ſin for them to 
be preſent when the ſhows and plays are exhibited, 
as there always are on this occaſion, attended with 
a kind of a feſtival, The relations notwithſtand- 
ing do not ſeem to be moved by them, but conti- 
nue their lamentations, though there are no hired 


' mourners amongſt them. 
parents pay the debt, and thereby recover their 


The Talapoin's ſervant ſets fire to the pile about 
noon, which having burnt about two hours, the 
corps is rather ſcorched than conſumed, though it 
is uſually reported to be burnt to aſhes ; this being 


The painted papers which ſhould have been burnt 


goods, animals, &c. In the middle of the ſquare 


with the deceaſed, are generally ſeized by the Ta- 


lapoins to be fold at ſome ſucceeding funeral, not 
regarding the occaſion the deceaſed may have for 


them in the other world. All the company are 


entertained by the family for three days; who al- 
ſo beſtow alms on the Talapoins of the convent 


where the funeral is ſolemnized, and are at the 


charge of fire-works : but this can be underſtood 
only of the funerals of the great. Where a ſon is 
not at the death of his father in circumſtances to 


perfom all this, if he happens to be advanced after- 


wards, he will ſometimes cauſe his father's corps to 
be dug up to make him a noble funeral. 
The remains of the corps which is unconſumed, 
is put into the coffin and buried under one of the 
pyramids which ſtand about the temple ; and ſome- 


times they alſo bury with it precious ſtones and 


treaſure : theſe pyramids ſerve inſtead of tomb- 
ſtones; but the Siameſe have no epitaphs, and 
the pyramids are ſo ſlightly built that they ſeldom 


Pyramids 
inſtead of 
tombſtones 


laſt above an age. Ihe burying places by the 


temples are ſaid to be ſo ſacred, that none dare: 


touch the treaſure buried there: but LOUBIERE 
aſſures us, he has known them borrow files of the 


Europeans, to cut the great iron bars in two, 
which ſecured them.  _ LT edi 
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I CHAP. The Siameſe of quality uſually build a temple 


VIII. on purpoſe, near the place they deſign to be the 


LA burying place of the family; and thoſe who can- 


Temples 
built by the 
burying 
places. 


not be at that expence preſent ſome idol to a 
temple already built: thoſe who are poor bury 
their parents without being at the charge of a funeral 


exe to bu- pile; and if they cannot afford to hire the Tala- 


are guilty of ſelf- murder, and ſuch as come to an 
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parents, they expoſe them on a ſcaffold to be de- CH AP. 
voured by birds of prey, VIIL. 


Criminals executed by the ſtate, children ſtill vr 


born, women who die in child-bed, thoſe who 2 
. : always 
untimely end are never buried; ſuch perſons be- eſteemed 


ing deemed to have drawn the judgments of hea- i*k*d,and 


ing, th . | ED | 1 a ' denied fu- 
. de. poins to ſing the uſual burying hymns, as the low. ven upon them by their crimes, neral ho- 
2 eſt degree of reſpect they can pay to their deceaſed : nours. 
ds of p | | | 
% moſt de- 
LT able, 
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CHAPEL 
Contains an account of the firſt diſervery of the Ladrone and Philippine iſlands by MA'G21.1ANs. 


to turn back and take a view of the Ori- 
| ental iſlands we have left behind ; and of 
| _ the Ladrone and Philippine Iſlands lie fartheſt 


Ladrone 'The firſt European who diſcovered theſe lands, 
a _ was FERDINANDUs MAGLIANEs, or MAGEL- 
iſcorerey LANS, in his intended voyage round the world, 
by NME Which his ſhips afterwards performed, tho he was 
s. unfortunately killed in one of them in a skirmiſh 
with the natives. This being the firſt man that 
attempted to fail round the globe, it may be ex- 
—_ here, = ſhould give ove account of his 
expedition : was a Portugueſe gentleman b 
birth, and had ſerved his country both in the wa 
of Africa and the Eaſt-Indies, and particularly un- 
der ALBUQUERQUE the famous Portugueſe Ge- 
neral, who reduced Goa and MALacCca to the 
obedience of that crown: MAGELLANS havi 
had a conſiderable ſhare in thoſe actions, anc 
finding himſelf neglected by the government of 


CHAP. WNEFORE we advance any farther weſt- 
I. ward on the continent, it will be neceſſary 
WY 


advance of a ducat a month in his pay; left the CHAP: 
court of Portugal in diſguſt, and offered his fer= JT, 
vice to CHARLEs V. then Emperor of Germany Was 
and King of Spain. . , 
Pope ALEXANDER the VIth, it ſeems, upon 
the diſcovery of 3 Columbus, had by ®! — Ai 
his bull, dated the zu of May, 1493, granted to coveries to 
the King of Spain, his heirs and ſucceſſors for ever, Spain, 
all the countries and iſlands diſcovered and to be — | 
diſcovered, one hundred leagues weſtward and 
ſouthward of the Azores and Cape Verd Iſlands. 
The Portugueſe, who had before this time diſco- 
vered the paſſage round the Cape of Good Hope, 
and had obtained a grant of Pope MARTIN the 
Vth, about the year 1442, of all countries diſco- 
vered and to be diſcovered to the ſouth and eaſt 
of Cape Bajadore, which lies to the weſtern fide 
of Africa, lat. 27 north; looked upon this bull as 
an encroachment on their former grant, and be- 
gan to diſpute the Spaniards right. However both 
nations came at length to this ent, that the 
line mentioned in the grant to Spain, to be drawn 


Portugal, and even denied, as it is faid, the ſmall from * to ſouth through the Azores, and 
| | 2 
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CHAP. Cape Verd iſlands ſhould be extended 270 leagues 
I. farther weſtward ; and that all lands diſcovered to 


due weſtward of that line ſhould fall to the Spa- 
niards, and the countries towards the eaſt to the 
Portugueſe, and that neither ſhould trade in the 
others limits. This agreement was made the 7th 
of June, anno Dom. 1493, and ratified by the 
King of Spain the 2d of July following, and by 
the King of Portugal the 27th of February after : 
and upon this both parties prepared to make far- 
ther diſcoveries, the one to the eaſt and the other 
to the welt, But JohN King of Portugal dying, 
anno 1495, King EMANUEL his ſucceſſor, in 
purſuance of his predeceſſor's deſign, in the year 
1497 fitted out three ſhips under the command 
of Vasco DI GAMA, who having doubled the 
Cape of Good Hope arrived at Callicut on the 
weſtern ſide of the continent of India; and return- 
ing to Portugal in the year 1499, gave an account 
of the feaſibleneſs of eſtabliſhing a trade with In- 
dia by the way of the Cape of Good Hope. 


Firſt diſco- 
very of the 
way to the 
Eait-Indies 
by the Cape 


Hope. 


another fleet, conſiſting of 13 fail and 1500 men, 
who in going out diſcovered the continent of 
Brazil ; they afterwards doubled the Cape of Good 
Hope, and arrived at Callicut ; but were prevent- 
ed ſettling here by the Moors, or Mahometans of 
Arabia, who had long enjoyed this trade to them- 
| ſelves, and tranſported the ſpices and riches of 
India to Turkey ; from whence they had hitherto 
been conveyed to Europe. Fo 
The Portugueſe failed from Callicut to Cochin, 
being to the ſouthward of Callicut in 10 degrees 


north latitude, not far from Cape Comorin, the 


moſt ſouthern part of the continent of Proper In- 
dia ; and having now got footing in the country, 
ſeveral ſquadrons of ſhips were immediately diſ- 
5 patched from Portugal one after another to ſupport 

Tortugueſe 
monopolize 


the Indian 
trade. 


part of the rich merchandize of the Indies, which 
uſed to come by the way of Turkey, was tran- 
ſported to Europe by the Portugal fleet. 

The Portugueſe were no ſooner in poſſeſſion of 
Malacca, but they diſcovered the Molucca's or 
Spice iſlands; at which time MACLIANEs re- 
turning home, and not being rewarded according 
to his expectations, as has been hinted above, of- 

fered his ſervice to the Emperor CHARLES the 

Vth, propoſing to diſcover a paſſage to theſe very 

Spice iſlands by ſailing weſtward, which he appre- 

hended would bring them within the Emperor's 

ſhare, according to the agreement above- menti- 
oned; that all countries which ſhould be diſcovered 
weſtward ſhould belong to Spain, as all the diſco- 
veries eaſtward were to belong to the Portugueſe. 


Thus much ſeemed neceſſary to premiſe, in order 


to let the reader into the occaſion of the firſt diſco- 
very of the Philippines : I proceed now to give a 
ſhort account of this voyage of MAG LIANES, but 


THE PRESENT STATE OP 


their countrymen; ſo that in a ſhort time great 


defer the relation of the diſcoveries and acquiſiti- C H A Þ 
ons of the Portugueſe on the coaſts of Africa and 1 
the Eaſt-Indies to the next pamphlet; where 1 AY 
ſhall treat of the Molucca's and Spice iſlands; ſo 
much the deſire of all European nations. 

FERDINANDUs MAGLIANES having ſuggeſ- Firit voyzee 
ted to the Emperor the probability of diſeovering round the 
a way to the Spice iſlands by failing weſtward, the _—_ h 
Emperor ſoon hearkened to him, and ordered five Philippine. 
ſhips to be fitted out and manned with three hun- iſlands were 
dred men, of whom thirty were Portugueſe ; and VO 
of this fleet made MAGELLANs Admiral, who ſet 
ſail from Sevil the roth of Auguſt 1519, on the 
3d of October following he arrived at Cape Verd 
on the coaſt of Africk, which lies within 15 degrees 
of the equator. He held on his courſe to the ſouth 
weſt, till he came upon the coaſt of Brazil in 22 
degrees ſouth latitude, where he took in ſome freſh 
proviſions. The Spaniards who lived to return home 
again gave a very extravagant account of the inha- 
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lan 
cove 


: bditants of that country, which has ſince appeared 
In the year 1500, King EMANUEL fitted out 


to have little truth in it. They afterwards failed 
into the 50th degree of ſouth latitude, where they 
pretended to meet with a monſtrous race of giants, 
which have never been heard of ſince; and, among 
other improbable ſtories, tell us, that their way of 
letting blood there was by chopping a great gaſh 
in their arms and legs with a hatchet, inſtead of uſing 
a lancet ; and the way of vomiting their patients 
was, by thruſting an arrow a foot and half long 
down their throats. So little credit is to be given 
to ſome diſcoverers, eſpecially where they happen 
to be people of no judgment, and who have but 
little regard to truth, as it happened in this caſe, 
where the commander MAGELLANs and moſt 
of the officers died in the voyage, and very few be- 
ſides the common ſailors returned to give an ac- 
count of the expedition. | | 
From this country of giants and monſters they Streichts of 
at length arrived at the entrance of the ſtreights, d 
afterwards called the ſtreights of MAGELLAN, neg 
from the Admiral that diſcovered them. Theſe 
lie in 52 degrees of ſouth latitude, and are about 
100 leagues in length, but of a very uncertain 
breadth; being in ſome places ſeveral leagues, and 
in others not above half a league over; the land on 
both ſides uneven and mountainous and covered 
with ſnow, The point of land from whence Ma- 
GELLANS firſt diſcovered the Pacifick Ocean, or 
South-Sea, as it is uſually called, was a promon- 
tory, which in memory of it he ſtiled Cape Deſi- 
derato; but one of the ſhips in the company, it 
ſeems, thinking there would be now no end of 
their voyage, left him and returned home: in theſe 
ſtreights they found plenty of freſh water, - fiſh, 
herbs, wood and very good harbours. They en- 
tered the Pacihck Ocean Nov. 28, 1520, on 
which they failed above three months to the north 
welt without ſeeing land, and were put to very f 
| great | 
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CHAP. great hardſhips for want of proviſions, ſeveral of DE VA LAsco, Viceroy of Mexico, ſent MicgAEL CH | 


IJ. their men dying in the way; but they had the 
good fortune all the while of a fair wind and a 
ſmooth ſea, which are always to be found in this 


ocean within 3o degrees of the equator, in failing 


from the continent of America to the Eaſt-Indies : 
the wind it is obſervable in thoſe latitudes (as well 
in other ſeas as this) conſtantly attends the ſun in 
ſe his courſe, at leaſt in the ocean at any great diſtance 
from land, except within 2 or 3 degrees of the 
line, where the winds are found to be variable ; 
otherwiſe for 30 degrees on each {ide the line, the 
wind hardly ever fits weſterly at any diſtance from 
land. But to return to MaGEtLLANs, on the 
6th of March 1520, having failed 146 degrees in 
longitude to the weſtward, he diſcovered the 
iſlands of Ladrones, or Robbers, as he afterwards 
called them from the thieviſh diſpoſition of the 
people ; lying, according to his obſervation, in 
about 12 degrees north latitude : here he went 
aſhore and refreſhed his men, but the people of the 
iſland being very troubleſome, he failed in a few 


days for the Philippines, where, as has been al- 


ready hinted, he was killed in a skirmiſh with the 
natives; having a little before his death received 
intelligence that the Molucca iſlands, which he 
came out in ſearch of, were not far diſtant: and 
his ſhips afterwards purſuing the voyage arrived at 
'Tidore, one of the Molucca's, on the 8th of 
November 1521. In theſe iſlands they were kind- 
ly received by the reſpective Princes, and ſuffered 
to build a fort and erect a factory at Tidore: they 
alſo left one of their ſhips which was leaky there to 
be refitted, which the Portugueſe afterwards took 
as prize, and ruined their factory. The other 
ſhips which went out with MAGELLANS returned 
to Spain about September, 1522. And now the 


Spaniards by virtue of this weſtern diſcovery, and 


the factory they had ſettled at Tidore, looked upon 
it that the Sp'ce iſlands were their property; 
which the Portugueſe, who were the firſt Euro- 
peans that traded thither, thought they had the 
beſt right to; and this occaſioned mortal feuds be- 
tween them; till at length the Emperor, in the 
year 1529, having ſome preſſing occaſion for mo- 
ney, mortgaged all his intereſt in thoſe iſlands to 
the Portugueſe, for the loan of three hundred and 
fifty thouſand ducats, which he never repaid. But 
I ſhall ſpeak more at large of the ſeveral nations 
who have made any pretenſions to theſe iſlands 
hereafter, and proceed now to. give an account of 
the reduction of the Philippines to the obedience 
of the crown of Spain; and of the preſent ſtate of 
the Ladrone and Philippine iſlands. __ 
MAGELLANS was indeed the firſt diſcoverer 
of them, in the year 1521, but there was no pro- 
greſs made by the Spaniards towards the conqueſt 
of theſe iſlands, until the year 1564, in the reign 
of PHILLIP II. King of Spain; when Dox LE WIS 


Lop EZ DE LAG Asp Es With a fleet thither, ima- 
gining that by planting a colony here, he might 
eſtabliſh a trade between Mexico, China and Japan. 

The largeſt of theſe iſlands, and which lies 
moſt to the north, is called Luconia; but by the 
Portugueſe, Manila, after the name of the chief 


town in the iſland. The people of Luconia, and 


ſeveral of the neighbouring iſlands, are now under 
the dominion of the Spaniards ; and neither in 
their religion, manners or cuſtoms, are eaſily to 
be diſtinguiſhed from them: but before I proceed 
to a more particular deſcription of the Philippines, 
it will be proper to give ſome account of the La- 


drone iſlands which lie four hundred leagues to the 
eaſtward of them, Net 


CHAP. II 
Contains a deſcription of the Ladrone Hands. 


I iflands, lying from the latitude of 12 degrees 
to about 28 north; the principal whereof are, 1. 
Guam or Iquana, which lies in the latitude of 13 
degrees 21 min. according to DAMPIER ; and in 
ſeven thouſand three hundred and two miles to the 
weſtward of Cape Corientes, in the kingdom of 
Mexico. 2. Sarpanta, in lat. 14. Buenviſta, in 
lat. 15, Saeſpara, in lat. 15. 40. Anatan, in lat. 
I7. 20. Saragan, in lat. 17, 25, Guagan, in lat, 
18. Alamaguam, in lat. 18. 18. Pagon, in lat. 18. 
4. The Burning Mountain of Griga, in lat. 19. 
33. Tina and Manga, in lat. 20. 45. Urrac, in 
lat. 20. 55. Ifle de Patas, in lat. 25. 30. La Diſ- 


conocida, in lat. 25. 50. Malabrigo, in lat. 27. 


40. &c. 5 | 3 
The iſland of Guam is the moſt frequented of 
any of them; the Spaniards have a ſmall fort there 
mounted with a few iron guns, and garriſoned 
with thirty or forty ſoldiers: they have lately given 
it the name of Maria; it is about twelve leagues 
long and four broad, lying north and ſouth, and is 
pretty high champain land; at a diſtance it ap- 
pears flat and even, but coming near it ſtands 
ſhelving; and the eaſt ſide, which is much the 
higheſt, is fenced with ſteep rocks, on which the 


waves continually beat, being driven by the con- 


ſtant trade wind; on this ſide of the iſland there 
is no anchoring, The weſt ſide of it is low land, 
and full of ſmall ſandy bays, divided by man) 
rocky points: it has a rediſh dry foil, but indif- 


ferently fruitful in rice, pine-apples, melons, oran- 


ges, limes, coco- nuts; and a fort of fruit called by 
our ſailors bread-fruit: The coco- nut trees grow 
by the ſea, on the weſt fide of the iſland, in large 
groves of three or four miles in length, and a mile 
or two over, TI rob 
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_ CHAP. 
II. 


Bread fruit. 


THE PRESENT STATE OF 


The bread-fruit, DAM IE R mentions, grows 
on a tree of the bigneſs of a large apple tree; it 
has a ſpreading head full of branches and dark 
leaves; the fruit grows on the boughs like apples, 


and is as big as an ordinary football; it is round, 


Rice. 
Fiſh, 


Their per- 
ſons de- 
f{cribed, 


No | 


far weſt of the Philippine, or any other country, 


fr Hoare and 
Mipping. 


and has a thick tough rind, when the fruit is ripe, 
it is yellow and ſoft and of a ſweet taſte: the 


natives eat it inſtead of bread, they gather it while 


it is green and hard, and bake it till the rind is 
ſcorched black; then ſcraping off the outſide, there 
remains a tender thin cruſt : the infide is white 
and ſoft like the crumb of a penny loaf, and 


there is neither ſtone nor ſeed in it, but a pure 


ſubſtance like bread ; but if it be kept above 24. 
hours, it eats harſh and choky : it is in ſeaſon 
eight months in the year, during which time the 
natives eat no other ſort of bread; travellers obſerve 
this tree is to be found only in the Ladrone or 
Philippine iſlands. They have ſome rice, but 
the ſoil being dry is not very proper for it; nor 
have they any great plenty of fiſh : their hog's fleſh 
is excellent meat, being fed with coco- nuts. | 
'The natives are well ſhaped, have ſtrong bodies 


and large limbs; their complexion is tawny, their 
hair black and long, their eyes ſmall, they have 


thick lips and white tecth, their viſage is ſomething 
longiſh, and their countenance ſtern; but the 
people notwithſtanding are civil and courteous 


. enough, though they had the misfortune to ac- 


quire ſo ill a name upon the firſt diſcovery. They 


are often troubled with a diſtemper much like 
the leproſy ; but otherwiſe the country is pretty 


healthful, eſpecially in the dry part of the year. 
In the wet ſeaſon, which begins in June and laſts 
till October, the air is thick and foggy, but the 
rains are not violent or laſting : this iſland lies fo 


that the weſterly winds ſeldom reach ſo far; and 
when they do, they do not laſt long. Se 

Theſe people excel in building boats and other 
ſmall veſſels; they build them ſharp at both ends ; 
the bottom is of one piece, made like the bottom 
of a canoo, which ſerves inſtead of a keel, and 
is 28 foot long; the under part of this keel 
is made round, but inclining to a wedge ; the 
upper part is almoſt flat, and has a very ſmall hol- 
Jow : it is about a foot broad ; from hence both 
ſides of the boat are carried up to about five foot 
high with plank of five inches broad ; but what is 
moſt remarkable in theſe boats is, one ſide of them 
is flat, and the other rounding, with a pretty 
large belly. They are about four or five foot 
broad aloft, and the maſt ſtands in the middle, 


with a yard fixt to it; they turn the flat fide of 


the boat to the wind, which is here almoſt con- 


ſtantly eaſt; and the veſſel having a head at each 


end, they fail with either of them foremoſt, and 
need not tack as ours veſſels do; and they are 
thought to fail the beſt of any boats in the world. 


DaAwmPeritER made trial of one of them, and 
computed it would fail 24 miles an hour; and 


ſays, the people of Guam will fail to another of Wy 


the Ladrone iſlands 30 leagues diſtance, and do 
their buſineſs, and return again in leſs than 12 
hours; and that one of theſe boats being ſent ex- 


preſs to Manila, which is above 400 leagues, per- 
formed the voyage in four days. The tide here 
never riſes above two or three foot. 


The natives of this iſland have neat little houſes 
built with wood and thatched with palmeto leaves, 
and live together in villages by the ſea-ſhore, on 


CHAP 


II. 


Houſes, 


the weſt ſide of the iſland, having Spaniſh prieſts 


among them to inſtruct them in the Chriſtian 
religion. There were heretofore about three or 
four hundred Indians on this iſland ; but the na- 
tives making an attempt upon the Spaniſh garriſon, 


which conſiſted only of thirty or forty ſoldiers, 


and the inſurrection being ſuppreſſed by the Gover- 


nor, they deſtroyed their plantations and went 


away to ſome other iſlands, ſo that there was not 
above a hundred upon the iſland when DAMPIER 


was there; and thoſe that remained were ſo ſet 
againſt the Spaniards, that they offered to aſſiſt the 


Engliſh to take the fort. 
"CHAP. II. 


Containing an account of the names, ſituation and extent 


of the Philippine iſlands in general, and of Min- 
danao in particular ; together with an account 
the binde, monſons, rivers and harbours in t 


faid iſland of Mindanao, 8 


F H E Philippines are a great number of iſlands, 

ſome ſay a thouſand; extending from the 5th 
degree of north latitude to the 19th, and from the 
134th degree of longitude to 147th, or thereabouts, 
according to our preſent accounts : they lye about 


CHAP, 
III. 
— 


four hundred leagues to the weſtward of the La- 


drones, a hundred and twenty ſouth of China, and 


two hundred eaſt of Cochin-China. 

They were called by the Spaniards the Philip- 
pine iſlands, in honour of Philip II. King of Spain, 
in whoſe reign the firſt European colony was 
planted there; but by FERDINAN DVS MAGE L- 
LANs, the firſt diſcoverer, they were called the 
Archipelago of St. LazaRus, being diſcovered 
on the Saturday before Eaſter, 1521, which ('tis 


ſaid) is called St. LAZ ARus's day; which I will 


not anſwer for, not being verſed in popiſh holidays. 

Theſe iſlands were probably peopled from 
the continent of China, being formerly under the 
Emperor of China's government; who deſerted 
them, it ſeems, on account of their being too 


Name. 


Firſt inhabi- 
cants, 


remote from the reſt of his dominions; but their 


religious rites, as well as ſeveral other cuſtoms they 
retained when the Spaniards came thither, ſhew 
thar the people vere of Chineſe enen. = 
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199 as the Portugueſe call it, Manila, from the chief 


5. Luban. 


+ I ſhall begin with the deſcription of the laſt. | 
The iſland of Mindanario is the biggeſt of all 


THE ORIENTAL-ISLANDS. 


The principal of theſe iſlands are Luconia, or 


town in the iſland. 2. Tandago or Samar, ſome- 
times called Philipina. 3. Masbate. 4. Mindoro, 
6, Paragua. 7. Panay. 8. Leyte, 
9. Bohol. 10. Sibu, Zebu or Sogbu. 11. Ne- 
gros. 12. St. John. 13. Xollo. 14. Mindanao, 


the Philippines next to Luconia, being ſixty 
leagues in length and forty or fifty over ; the ſouth 


_ welt part of it lies in about ſix degrees of north 


latitude, the north eaſt part of it in about eight 
cn... | 
This iſland is not all ſubject to one Prince, nei- 


ther is the religion or language the ſame in every 


part of it: moſt of the people indeed are Mahome- 
tans, and ſubject to the Sultan of Mindanao, who 
governs arbitrarily and not by any written laws, 
theſe are properly Mindanayans, and inhabit near 
the ſea coaſts, and have the greateſt commerce with 


ſtrangers. 


Thoſe who live in the middle of the country 
and inhabit the woods and mountains, are called 


Hilanoons: theſe have rich mines of gold ore, and 


K 
d 0gues. 


Harbours 
and rivers, 


great plenty of bees-wax, which they exchange 
with the Mindanayans for clothing and other 
neceſſaries. | 

The Sologues are the leaſt nation which inhabit 
this iſland, and are planted at the north weſt part 
of it; they have little commerce with the ſubjects 


of the Sultan of Mindanao; but trade much to 


Manila and the neighbouring iſlands, 

There are in the iſland ſeveral fine harbours 
and bays for ſhips to ride in ; and navigable rivers, 
which as well as their ſeas, are plentifully ſtored 


with fiſh; particularly bonetoes, cavallies, breems, 


mate, 


f Monſon, 


vnde and 


mullets, ſea- turtle or tortoiſe, and ſmall manatee. 
The weather in this iſland is not exceſſive hot, 
tho' it lies near the line, being conſtantly refreſhed 


by ſea breezes : the winds blow eaſterly one part 


of the year and weſterly the other ; thoſe from 
the eaſt begin in October, but are not ſettled be- 


fore the middle of November ; this wind is at- 


tended with fair weather : the wind begins to come 
about to the weſt in May, but does not blow 


ſteddily from that quarter till the next month, 


when it brings with it rains and ſtorms ; theſe are 
chiefly thunder-ſhowers, and come againſt the 
wind, At the wind's firſt veering weſtward it 
blows faintly, and there is not more than one or 
two hurricanes in a day; and after the ſtorm is 


over the wind ſhifts about again to the eaſt, and 


the sky becomes clear: a little after they come 
thicker ſeveral times in a day, with violent guſts 
of wind and loud thunder claps ; at length they 
come on ſo thick, that the wind continues in that 


quarter from whence the hurricanes ariſe, viz. out 


of the weſt, where it remains till QQtuber or No- 
| 4 


or the beginning of Auguſt, when it is Ver cool 
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vember; during which time they haye thick clou- CH AP. 
dy weather, violent rains, and ſometimes dreadful III. 
thunder and lightning; the largeſt trees are torn CY 
up by the roots, and the riyers overflow their | 
banks and drown the flat country ; and they nei- 

ther ſee the ſun or ſtars in a week ſometimes. 

The worſt weather is about the latter end of July 


and chill, In September both the wind and 
rain abate, and the air grows clear ; but {till there 
are thick ſdgs every morning till almoſt noon, 
when the ſun ſhines out. In October the wind 
cm about to the eaſt again, and blows fair till 
A. Ne e OR 


CHAP. IV. 


Treats of the buildings at Mindanao ; the genius 
and temper the people; of their ſtature, com- 
plexion and habits ; and of their food, liquors and 
diderſions. . 


T H E city of Mindanao is the chief town in CHAP. 
the iſland, and lies on the ſouth ſide of it in IV. 

about the latitude of 6 degrees north, and ſtands CV 

on the banks of a fmall river about two miles 1 

from the ſea, Their houſes, like thoſe of Siam, of Minda- 

are built on poſts between fourteen and twent 1 

foot above the ground, and have but one floor, n 

which is divided into ſeveral rooms, and a ladder 

to go up to them: they build in this manner for 

the ſame reaſon the Siameſe do; namely, becauſe 

their towns are generally in the flat country by the 

river ſides, which annually overflow their banks to a 

very great heighth. Their buildings are very 

light, the walls and floors being made of ſplit cane 

or bambou, and the roofs covered with palmeto 

leaves: and the people keeping their ducks and 

poultry underneath their rooms, and making their 

dunghills frequently there, they are not exceeding 

ſweet ; except in the time of the inundation. 999 

The Sultan's houſe is very large, ſtanding on Sultan's pa- 

180 great pillars or trees, and is much higher than 

the common buildings, with great broad ſtairs to 

go up to it: there are twenty iron guns all mount- 

ed upon carriages in the firſt room of the palace, 

all ſaker or minion; and ſeveral others of the 

grandees have guns in their houſes. Not far from 

the Sultan's palace there is a houſe built on purpoſe 

for the reception of Ambaſſadors and merchant 

ſtrangers, and for the holding theix*councils in. 

The floor is neatly matted, becauſe their people fit 

eroſs- legged, and uſe no chairs. 

The city of Mindanao is about a mile in length, Ci. 
but of no great breadth, and built on the winding 
banks of a river on the right hand going up it; 
and there are ſome houſes upon the oppoſite ſnore. 

There is not above 10 or 11 foot water on the 2 
bar at the mouth of the river Mindanao, at a 


ſpring 


* 


People fic 
croſs-legg'd. 
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the river. 
The Mindanayans are ſaid to be an ingenious 


Genius and Witty people, and active enough when they have 


temper, 


- Perſons of 
rhe men de- 
{cribed, 


a mind to it ; but for the moſt part very lazy and 
thieviſh, and will not work unleſs compelled to it 
by hunger : but our author attributes their want 
of induſtry chiefly to the tyranny of the govern- 
ment, which will not ſuff r them to enjoy the 
wealth they acquire; and therefore they never en- 
deavour to lay up any thing. 

The Mindanayan men have ſmall Tanks: ſtrait 
bodies, little heads and oval faces, with ſmall 
black eyes; their foreheads are flat, their noſes 


ſhort, their mouths large, their lips are red and 


Mten, 


thin, their hair black and ſtrait, and they black 
their teeth as in other parts of India: their com- 
plexions are tawny, but of a brighter caſt than 
ſome of their neighbours : they wear their nails to 


a great length, eſpecially that of the left thumb, 


which they never cut but ſcrape, and nouriſh it 
with great induſtry. 


They have a ſtately mien, or rather proud and 


haughty, as ſome of our travellers interpret it; 


but they are civil enough to ſtrangers, and enter- 


' tain them with much treedom, unleſs they are 


Habits. 


inſulted or injured ; and then, it is ſaid, they are 
implacable in their revenge, which they execute 
ſecretly by poiſon or aſſaſſination. 

They wear a kind of linnen frock or ſhirt which 
reaches down almolt to their knees, and a pair of 
drawers, but have neither ſtockings or ſhoes : they 


have a little cloth or turbant on their heads, which 


Perſons of 


the women. 


Habits. 


they tie once round; it is fringed at the ends, which 
hang down. 

'I he women have long black hair, which they 
tie up in a roll on the hinder part of their heads: 
their faces are of a rounder figure than the mens, 
and their complexion ſomething better : their fea- 
tures are pretty juſt, except their noſes, which are 
too ſmall and low, and their foreheads flattiſh ; 


they appear therefore much better at a diſtance 


than when they approach you : they wear a ſhort 
frock or ſhift like the men, with the ſleeves a great 
deal larger than their arms, but ſo ſtrait at the 
lower end they can hardly get their hands through, 
ſo that they fit in wrinkles upon their wriſts ; 
they have alſo a ſhort petticoat or piece of cloth 


Wrapt once about their middles: the better ſort of 


Women not 
reitrained 
of their li- 
berty. 


people are clothed in ſilk and callicoe, but the 
common people wear the cloth made of the plan- 
tine tree: the women have very ſmall feet, but 
wear neither ſhoes nor ſtockings, any more than 
the men. ? 3 

Their women are allowed to converſe with 
foreigners, and entertain them at their houſes, but 
no further familiarities; and there is a cuſtom, 
when any foreigners arrive at Mindanao, for the 
men to come on board and enquire if any of the 


by a comrade is meant a male friend, and by a 


pagally a female friend, Every ſtranger is almoſt K — 
under a neceſſity of contracting ſuch an acquain- 


tance, and when he comes on ſhore he is welcomed 
to his comrade's or pagally's houſe, where he eats, 
drinks and ſleeps ; 
be paid, and very ſeldom makes any other preſent 
gratis than a little tobacco or betel. 
of the beſt quality allow their wives the freedom 


of converſing with their pagallies in publick. They 
wear rings on their fingers, and bracelets on their Ornament 


wriſts, of gold or ſilver. 


The common people live chiefly on rice or ſa- Eating 


go, and ſmall fiſh: the better fort of people eat 


buffalo-beef and fowls with their rice, but their 
they uſe no ſpoons, 


cookery is very indifferent; 
but take up a handful of rice out of the diſh, which 
they ſqueeze together into a hard lump as big as 
their mouths will hold, and cram themſelves with 


it ſometimes till they are almoſt choked. T hey 


waſh after their meals, and after touching any 
thing which they deem unclean : they uſe there- 
fore a great deal of water in their houſes, which, 


when they have fouled upon any occaſion, they : 


pour down through the floor that is made of ſplit 


bambou like lath ; and when people are ſick, they 


have a hole made | in the floor inſtead of a clole- 


| ſtool], which makes their habitations filthy enough 


at thoſe times: but healthful people of both ſexes 
conſtantly go to the river on thoſe occaſions, as 


they do alſo to bath their bodies and waſh their Buthing 


clothes; and you may ſee abundance of people in 
the rivers from morning till night. Both men 
and women take great delight in ſwimming and 
waſhing themſelves, which they uſe from their 
infancy, and is reckoned very wholeſome in all 


hot countries; eſpecially where a perſon is afflicted 
with the flux. 


They have a pretty ſtrong liquor which they make Liquor 


with rice ſteeped in water, and with this the na- 
tives will be very merry; but when they invite 
foreigners, they will not drink out of the ſame 


veſſel for fear they ſhould be defiled by the touch 
of it. 


Upon any ſolemn occaſion, or days of rejoicing, Diverſions 


they have women who are bred up for that pur- 
poſe, who ſing and dance before them; but they 


have no inſtruments of muſick, they do not fre No infly 


from the ground, or make much uſe of their feet g 
in dancing; but ſhew the ſuppleneſs of their limbs 
by the odd poſtures they twiſt and ſcrew — 5 
ſelves into, inſomuch that one would hard] 
lieve they have any bones in their fleſh, Then 
introduce alſo a ſingle man at theſe 8 
who ſeems deſigned to act the part of a hero, he 
puts on a dreadful look, and having given a ſhriek 
or two, ſtrides croſs the ſtage with his lance in 
one hand and a great broad ſword in the 3 
| an 
4 


but for this his hoſt expects to 


The men 
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AM CHAP. and having traverſed it ſeveral times in a menacing 


manner, he ſtamps, ſhakes his head, and throws 


his lance ; after which he draws his crice, and 
cuts and flaſhes the air like a madman ; at length, 
having his enemy at mercy, gives two or three 
blows with his broad ſword on the floor, as if he 
was cutting off his head ; then he withdraws, and 
is ſucceeded by another, who acts much the ſame 
part : and not only their Generals and great men 
have their ſhare in this mock fight ; but the Sul- 
tan himſelf, if he be there, frequently concludes 
the play; being dreſſed in armour, as if he were 
really to encounter ſome dangerous enemy. 

They hunt wild cows and buffaloes as they do 


deer or any other veniſon, of which they have 


great plenty; and frequently take their women 
with them to the ſport. 

Their manner of hunting is, firſt to incloſe a 
piece of ground with a ftrong fence, and then 
drive the game into it; having no dogs, and not 


much underſtanding the uſe of firelocks. 


CHAF. Y. 


Treats of their ſhipping, trade, manuſaetures, coin, 
foil, plants, animals and minerals. 


ſhips of war; they trade chiefly to Manila, whi- 
ther they tranſport gold and bees-wax, and bring 
back callicoes, muſlins and China filks : they main- 
tain a trade alſo with the iſland of Borneo; the 
Dutch come hither in floops from Ternate and 
Tidore, and purchaſe rice, bees-wax and tobac- 


HEY build very ſerviceable ſhips and veſſels 


co; the laſt grows more plentifully in this iſland 


V. IV. 

ments 

1g. Sports. 
CHAP, 

Trade and 

hing. ſhipping of 
Mindanao, 
Tobacco. 

Juor, 

yer{10ns. 

o inftru- 

ental mu- 

k. 


than in any other iſland of India except Manila, 


and is an excellent ſort ; but the people have not 
the art of managing it to advantage as the Spaniards 
do at Manila, Our author imagines that the Spa- 
niards firſt brought the ſeeds hither from America; 
but conſidering how near theſe iſlands lie to the 
Chineſe ſhore, and that tobacco was cultivated 


there before any Europeans came into that part 


of the world ; and that theſe very iſlands were once 
under the dominion of the Chineſe, it ſeems much 
more probable that they had their tobacco from 
thence, if it did not grow ſpontaneouſly in theſe 
iſlands, The tobacco of Mindanao is of a deeper 
colour than that of Manila or Luconia, and the 
leaf much larger; which is imputed to the fatneſs 
of the ſoil: the Manila tobacco is of a bright yel- 
low, and the leaf of a moderate fize, and is not 
{trong, but very pleaſant to ſmoke: the people of 
Manila by well ordering of their tobacco fell it 
all over India at a very great price, while that of 
Mindanao, which is really as good, is fold exceed- 
ing cheap, inſomuch that you may have ten or 
twelve pound of tobacco for a rial there. | 
Vol. I, 


both for trade and pleaſure, and have ſome 


leaſt; and therefore would be very 


Spaniſh dollars the Engliſh ounce, and eighteen 
dollars the Mindanao ounce ; theſe Spaniſh dollars 
are the current coin in all theſe iſlands: 
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Rate of 


The common people of Mindanao are generally Fold. 


thieviſh, and therefore it behoves the merchant to 
take care of his effects: nor are their magiſtrates 
and great men much better ; but will ſometimes 
ſtop foreigners goods upon very flight pretences; 
notwithſtanding they make great profeſſions of 
their juſt dealings: Mr. DAMIER relates, that 
one captain GoODLUD having been robb'd of ſome 
goods by one of the General's men, the fellow fled 
to the mountains; and being apprehended after 
GooDLUD was gone, the General brought him 
bound to captain SWAN who commanded the ſhip 


Money, 


Given to 
thieving and 
tricking. 


DAMPTIER was in, deſiring the Captain to pu- 


niſh him as he ſaw fit; but the Captain refuſing to 
meddle, the General ordered the criminal to be 
ſtripped naked and bound hand and foot to a poſt 
and expoſed with his face to the ſun from morn- 


Puniſhs 
ments. 


ing till night, which ſufficiently puniſhed him; 


for beſides the exceſſive heat, the niusketoes or 


gnats almoſt covered his body and ſtung him un- 


mercifully all the time: after this the General 
offered to have killed him if captain Swan 


would have conſented to it. And this is a com- 
mon puniſhment amongſt them, to ſtrip the cri- 
minal and expoſe him to the ſcorching ſun, and 
ſometimes they lay him flat on his back on the hot 


ſands, which a man can hardly bear to ſet his feet 


On. 

The ſeas and rivers about this iſland are ſo infeſted 
with worms, that they will deſtroy a ſhip in a very 
ſhort time; and therefore the natives whenever 
they come from ſea, immediately hale up their 
ſhips upon the dry land, as they do their canoos 


Worms de- 
ſtroy the 
ſhipping, 


and barges; and never ſuffer them to lie long in 


the water. Theſe worms are chiefly in the bays, 
creeks and mouths of rivers, or in ſome places 
near the ſhore, being ſeldom found far out at 
ſea; if they be, they are lodged in the planks 
while the ſhip remains on the coaſt, 

The Mindanayans are very apprehenſive, that 
the Dutch, who have reduced ſeveral of the neigh- 
bouring iſlands to a ſtate of ſlavery, will in time 


practices of 
the Dutch in 
India. 


invade them, or put a reſtraint upon their trade at 


Engliſh would ſettle a factory there, and defend 
them from their encroachments: ; They cannot 
but obſerve, as well as all other nations of the 
eaſt, that the Engliſh have never attempted to 


enſſave or oppreſs any people amongſt whom they 


have ſettled or traded; while the Spaniards, Por- 
tugueſe and Dutch, in their turns, have claimed 
the property of every country or iſland where- 
ever they ſet their foot on ſhore, although they 
were at the ſame time governed by Princes of 
their own; and there is hardly a 8 
iſlan 


glad if the 
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iſland in India, but the Dutch, by force or fraud, 
have uſurped the dominion of ſome part of it, and 
depoſed the lawful Princes upon various pretences ; 


and where-ever they could not pick a quarrel, 


Poll, 


Plants, 
Mines, 


Rivers, 


Sago. 


Rice. 


have fallen upon them while they were in full 
peace, and uſurped the government: ſeveral eaſtern 
nations are ſo ſenſible of theſe practices, that they 
will not trade with the Dutch upon any account, 
or ſuffer them to come into their dominions: 
and it is obſervable of the Dutch, that though 
no people complained more of oppreſſion in Eu- 
rope, and made it even a pretence for rebellion, 
and eb oa off their allegiance to their lawful So- 


vereign; that they in a very ſhort time became 
the greateſt tyrants and oppreſſors that were ever 


known in the eaſt, or perhaps in any part of the 
world. And'*tis certain, the Dutch dread nothing 


more at this day, than that the Engliſh ſhould ac- 
_ cept of the offer of the Mindanayans and other 


eaſtern people to ſettle amongſt them, and renew 
their claim to Amboina and other ſpice iſlands 


they were ſo treacherouſly deprived of; which I 


ſhall ſay more of, when I come to the Moluccas. 

T his country towards the middle of it is wood 
and mountainous, but has ſeveral pleaſant valleys, 
and the ſtaple or vegetable earth is generally a deep 


black mold, and very fruitful: and tho' the hills 


are ſome of them ſtony, yet they produce tall 
timber, and in ſome of them there are mines of 
old. 7 44, | 1 
: T he valleys are watered with fine rivers and 
brooks, and clothed with a great variety of trees 
and plants, which are green and flouriſh all the 
year ; but they are moſt of them unknown to us, 
One of theſe trees is called by the natives the 


libby, but by Europeans the ſago- tree: theſe trees 


grow wild in large woods five or {1x miles in length 
by the river ſides; of the pith of theſe trees they 
make ſago, which the natives eat inſtead of bread 
four or five months in the year. It is not unlike 
the palm, the bark and wood is hard and thin, but 
full of white pith, like elder : when they have cut 


_ down the tree, and ſplit it in the middle, they 
ſcrape out the pith and beat it with a wooden 


peſtle in a mortar, and then {ſtrain it through a 
cloth, pouring in water, which carries all the ſub- 
ſtance of the pith through the cloth, leaving no- 
thing but a little husk behind: that Which is 
ſtrained through has a ſettlement at the bottom 
like mud, which when the water is drawn from it 
is made into cakes and baked, and proves very 
good bread. 

The ſago which is exported into the other parts 
of the Indies is dried hard in ſmall bits no bigger 


than ſeeds, and is commonly eaten with milk of 


almonds by thoſe who are ſick of the bloody flux, 
it being a great aſtringent, and very good in that 
diſtemper. | 


There is plenty cf rice at Mindanao ; and in 


and has no ſeed or ſtone in it. 


the hilly ground they plant yams, potatoes and C H Ap 


pumkins. They have alſo melons, plantains, bo- 
nanoes, guavas, jacks, coco-nuts and oranges. 
The plantain, according to DAmPIER's palate, 
is the beſt of all fruit ; but he is the only man 
perhaps that ever thought it ſo. The tree on which 
it grows is about ten foot high and three foot in cir- 
cumference, and is not raiſed from the ſeed, but 
from flips. and ſuccours taken from the old tree, 
which will bear within twelve months after they 


are planted in their native ſoil ; but it will be fif- 


V. 


Roots and 
Fruits. 

The plan. 
tain meat 
and drink, 


teen months if they are removed into other ground: 


the fruit is no ſooner ripe but the tree decays; but 


then there are many young ſhoots which grow up 


and ſupply its place: at its firſt ſpringing out of 
the ground it has two leaves, and when it is a foot 
high it has two more between the firſt, but a lit- 
tle lower, and in a ſhort time after two others, 
and ſo on: by that time it is a month old the body 


is almoſt as big as ones arm; the uppermoſt leaves 


are about a foot long and half a foot broad, and as 


the tree grows higher the leaves are larger; when 


the tree 1s full grown the leaves are ſeven or eight 


tom, towards the end they are ſmall, and end in 
a round point; the ſtalk of the leaf is as big as one's 
arm, almoſt round, and about a foot long between 


the leaf and the body of the tree : when it is full 
grown there ſprings out of the top a ſtrong ſtem, 


y foot long, and a foot and half broad at the bot- 


harder than any other part of the body, about as 
big and as long as a man's arm, the fruit grows in 


cluſters round it in a cod about fix or ſeven inches 


long, and bigger than one's wriſt ; the cod is ſoft 


and yellow when ripe, and the fruit is much of 
the ſhape of a Bologna ſauſage ; the pulp in the 
inſide is ſweet, and ſofter than butter, and of 
much the ſame colour, melting in the mouth, 
This fruit will 
thrive only in a rich ſoil; they often roaſt or boil 
it while it is green, and eat it inſtead of bread ; 
and the Engliiz ſometimes will take the pulp of 
five or {ix of them and boil in a bag like a pudding. 
Ripe plantains are alſo often dried in the ſun and 


preſerved, and make a tolerable ſweet-meat. I his 


fruit ſerves many thouſands of the natives in the 
Weſt-Indies for meat and drink: when they 
make drink with it, they take the pulp of ten or a 
dozen ripe plantains and maſh them together in a 
tub, into which they pour two gallons of water, 
and in two hours it will ferment and have a head 
upon it like wort, and in four hours it will be fit 
to drink, and then they bottle it, but it will not 
keep much above twenty four hours, and there- 
fore thoſe that drink it brew it every morning; 
it drinks brisk and cool, but is very windy, as 
the fruit itſelf is when it is eaten raw, but bein 

boiled or roaſted has no ill effects. This drink, as 


it grows four in four and twenty hours, if it be 


ſet in the ſun it will make very good vinegar: and 


2 this 
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HAP. this fruit does not only afford the natives of the 


Philippines meat and drink, but ſerves them alſo 


for clothes; and the poor people wear no other 


cloth. So | 

The tree never bearing fruit but once, they cut 
it down cloſe to the ground after they have gathered 
the fruit ; which may be done with one blow of a 
hatchet, the wood which encloſes the pith is fo 


thin; having pulled off the bark, they ſplit the 


body into four quarters ; which being dried two 
or three days in the ſun, the women divide it with 
their fingers into ſmall threads, of which they 
make their cloth ; but it is pretty ſtubborn while 
it is new, and ſoon wears out, and when 'tis wetted, 


feels a little damp and ſlimy: they make their 


pieces about ſeven yards long, the warp and woof 
being all of the ſame thickneſs and ſubſtance. 
The bonano tree is much like the plantain for 
ſhape and bigneſs, but the fruit is not half ſo large; 
it is leſs luſcious. and of a more delicate taſte, and 
is oftner uſed in making drink than plantains. 
DamPIER aſſures us that there are clove- 
trees at Mindanao; that he himſelf ſaw a ſhip- 
load of cloves there, and was aſſured by the people 
of the iſland, that if the Engliſh would ſettle a 


factory at Mindanao, they might have a ſhip load- 


ed with cloves every year. 

There are ſome nutmeg trees alſo upon this 
iſland, as he informs us, which produce a fair 
large fruit; but, he ſays, the natives will not cul- 
tivate either the cloves or nutmeg-plants, leſt the 
Dutch ſhould endeavour to bring them under their 
tyranny, as they have the neighbouring Spice 
lands: the Dutch do not only monopolize this 
merchandize, but ſend detachments every year to 


| ſeveral uninhabited iſlands to cut down and deſtroy 


all the ſpice trees: and yet, it ſeems, there are 
{till many iflands that have great quantities of ſpice 
in them which rot every year upon the ground, 
becauſe the Dutch will not ſuffer any other nation 
to frequent them. 2 | 

There are almoſt all ſorts of beaſts in this iſland, 


as horſes, cows, buffaloes, deer, goats, hogs, 


monkeys, .guanoes, lizards and ſnakes; and there 


are a multitude of wild hogs, with great bunches 


growing over their eyes, in the woods, There are 
no beaſts of prey : but there are ſeveral kinds of 
venomous inſects, as ſcorpions, whoſe ſting is in 
their tails, which turn up in a ring upon their 
backs; and centapes, which are four or five inches 
long, of a rediſh colour on the back, and their 
bellies whitiſh ; theſe are almoſt flat, and about 
the bigneſs of a gooſe quill, and are full of feet 
from head to tail, from. whence they have their 
name ; their bite is reckoned more dangerous than 
the ſting of a ſcorpion ; they are found often in 
old houſes, and among dry timber. They have 
alſo ſeveral kinds of ſerpents. 


It is uſual here to have ſnakes come into their 


houſes, and even on ſhip-board : and our author CHAP, 


tells us of one that wound himſelf about a man's 


neck when he was aſleep, and went away with- Cy 


out hurting him. | 


Of tame fowls, the moſt common are ducks Fowls, 


and hens ; they have alſo wild pigeons, parrots, 
parrakeets, turtle-doves, and abundance of ſmall 
birds; and batts as big as kites, _ 


CHAP 


Treats of their language, mechanick arts, diſeaſes, 
religion, women and ſup. r/tttton, 


4: HE Y ſpeak two languages in the city of Min- CHAP, 


danao, the one being the proper language of 


the iſland, and the other the Malayan language ; —— 


which is ſpoken in all the oriental iſlands, and in Language. 


ſeveral countries on the continent, as at Malacca, 
Cambodia, Cochin-China, &c. 

There are ſeveral ſchools in the city of Minda- 
nao, where they teach their children to write and 
read; and it is obſervable, that many of their 
words, eſpecially their devotions, are in Arabick, 
and their forms of ſalutation in the language of 
Turkey. There are alſo ſeveral antient men and 
women here which ſpeak Spaniſh, the Spaniards 
having formerly been in poſſeſſion of great part of 
this iſland, and ſortified ſeveral places in it; but 
they were drawn from hence to reinforce their 
countrymen in the iſland of Manila, who were 
threatned with an invaſion by the Chineſe. The 
Spaniards were no ſooner embarked, but the old 
Sultan of Mindanao, ſather of him who reigned 
in 1680, demoliſhed their forts and took poſſeſſion 
of their great guns, and ſent the Spaniſh Miſſiona- 
ries after them ; nor have the Spaniards ever been 
ſuffered to ſettle in that part of the iſland under the 
dominion of the Sultan of Mindanao ſince. 

The Mindanayans do not underſtand accompts ; 
and therefore employ the Chineſe that live amongſt 
them, when they have any to ſettle with foreigners, 

T hey have no clocks in this country ; but they 
have a great gong or drum with one head in their 
moſques, on which they beat every three hours to 
give notice of the time of day. 

There are but few handicrafts in. the city of 
Mindanao, the chief trades are the goldſmiths, 
blackſmiths and carpenters ; of the firſt there are 


but two or three, and theſe keep nb ſhops, but 


will make any thing you give them a pattern of. 
The blackſmiths are no ill workmen, conſidering 


their tools: their bellows it ſeems are very unlike 
ours; they take the trunk of a tret about three 
foot in length, and having bored it hollow, like a 


pump they ſet it upright on the ground, and on 
the top of it make their fire ; near the lower end 
of the trunk they bore. a hole in which they place 
a pipe, through which the wind is driven to the 

2 fire 
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fire by a bunch of feathers faſtened to the end of a 
ſtick, and their moſt uſual fire is charcoal : they 
have neither anvil or vice, but a great ſtone or piece 
of an old gun to hammer upon; and in this man- 
ner they do not only make common utenſils, but 
all iron work for ſhips tolerably well. Every man 
almoſt can perform carpenters work, and uſe the 
ax and adds; they have no ſaws, but ſplit all their 
planks, and then plane them with the ax and adds; 
and though this requires great labour, yet they 
work cheap, and the goodneſs of the plank thus 
hew'd having its grain preſerved intire, makes 
amends for the trouble they are at. ; 
Theſe people are moſt troubled with a fort of 
leproſy or dry ſcurf which ſpreads all over the 


body, and creates an intolerable itch ; fo that they 


Women. 


Superſtition, 


pany upon that account, 


_ guts. 


| hogs fleſh. | 


are perpetually ſcratching themſelves ; and upon 
ſome who have had it may be ſeen broad white 
ſpots, which our author ſuppoſes to be thoſe places 
where they have rubbed off the skin: they do not 
ſeem to be under any great concern or fear of 
catching it, and never refrain one another's com- 
T heir other diſtempers 
are the ſmall-pox, fevers and fluxes, the latter of 
which occaſions great pains and griping in the 
It is ſaid the country affords plenty of drugs 
and medicinal herbs ; but I don't find phyſick is a 
{ſcience here. 355 5 
As their religion is Mahometiſm, J ſhall ſay 
little of it here, becauſe it will be deſcribed when 
we come to ſpeak of thoſe great empires upon the 
continent which are of the ſame faith. The peo- 


ple of the inland country are Pagans; and have 


received their religion either from 
or perhaps both. | | 

T he people of Mindanao allow themſelves ſeveral 
wives and concubines, as other Mahometans do; 
and the Sultan has about thirty, with whom he 
chiefly ſpends his time; but they are not kept up 
ſo ſtrictiy as in Turkey, but ſuffered to walk 
about the ſtreets and converſe with ſtrangers, 

As the religion of the Mahometans prohibits 
them to eat ſwine's fleſh, the wild hogs multiply 
prodigiouſly in this country, and come down from 
the woods into the towns, and under their very 
houſes in ſearch of food; nor dare the people kill 
them for fear of being defiled by their touch, but 
are very glad when the Europeans will do them 
that favour : and our author ſays, they are ſo very 
ſuperſtitious in this matter, that the General hav- 


China or India, 


ing a pair of ſhoes made him by one of the ſhips 


crew, and underſtanding that the threads with 
which they were ſowed were pointed with hogs 
briſtles, he made conſcience of wearing them, and 
deſired the fellow to make another pair that were 


not defiled in that manner; nor will they ſuffer an 


European to come near them after he has touched 
DAmPIER obſerves, when he came to Minda- 
| pn 


's 


W 5 


nao he had loſt a day; for having failed with the C HAÞ 


ſun, and the Mahometans which inhabited Minda- 


nao coming from the weſt, Friday, which was N 


their ſabbath, was but Thurſday in the account 
that DAuPIER kept. The Spaniards alſo who 
inhabit Luconia or Manila, coming from New 
Spain, are a day after the Mahometans in Minda- 
nao, or the Portugueſe Chriſtians at Macao, who 
came from the weſt, and yet Luconia and Minda- 


nao lye almoſt under the ſame meridian : and the 


Spaniards at Luconia obſerve the ſabbath on Mon- 


VI. 


A day loſt 
by ſailing 
weſtward, 


day (according to the Portugueſe account) with 


the ſame ſolemnity that the Portugueſe do the day 
preceding it at Macao. e | 


CHAP. VII. 


Treats of the government, revenues and forces of the 
Sultan of Mindanao, and of their wars and arms. 


a very poor Prince: the hilanoons or moun- 
taineers being poſſeſſed of all the gold mines, and 
the country atfords very little other merchandize, 
except ſago, rice, tobacco and bees-wax, which laſt 
alſo comes from the woods and mountains. The 
tyranny and oppreſſion of the government is ano- 
ther occaſion of their poverty and negle& of trade ; 
for if the Prince knows that any of his ſubjects 
have any treaſure by them, he immediately bor- 
rows it, and very ſeldom makes any return. When 


H E Sultan is abſolute in his dominions, but C H AP. 


VII, 


Prince his 


reyenues, 


ſtares, &c. 


he goes abroad, he is carried on a couch or open 


palakin on four mens ſhoulders, attended by eight 
or ten of his guards, When he takes his pleaſure 
upon the water, he carries his women with him ; 
and there is an apartment in the middle of the 
barge large enough for fifty or ſixty people. This 
is built with ſplit cane or bambou about four foot 
high, with little windows in it ; and the roof is 
neatly covered with palmeto leaves : this apart- 
ment conſiſts of three rooms, one for the Prince 
himſelf, the floor and ſides whereof are matted, 
and he has a carpet and pillars to ſleep on; the 
next room is for his women, which is furniſhed 
much like the other ; and a third there is for the 
ſervants who wait upon them with betel and to- 
bacco, for they are for ever chewing the one or 
ſmoking the other: the head and ſtern of the 
veſſel is for the watermen to fit and row: theſe 


Barges« 


veſſels have outlayers like the Dutch, and are made 


with a belly or rounding on each fide, and not 
flat on one {ide like thoſe of the Ladrone iſlands. 
The Sultan has one great Miniſter, to whom he 
commits both his civil and military affairs; natives 
as well as ſtrangers apply themſelves to him for a 
permiſſion to trade. And as. this gentleman. is 
General alſo of the Sultan's forces, our author ob- 


ſerved, that the women when they played before 
him, made his great actions in the field the _ 
- 
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of their ſongs; and whenever the Indian Princes 
call in their players to entertain ſtrangers, as is ve- 
ry uſual, their ſongs and ſpeeches chiefly run upon 
the valour or wiſdom of their Princes and great 
men, and particularly of thoſe before whom they 
act, which they will fit and hear without any 
emotion, or diſcovering whether they are pleaſed 
or diſpleaſed, how groſs ſoever the flattery may 
be: this is a cuſtom very ancient, as may be col- 
lected from the ſacred writings; where we find 
one of the principal reaſons of Saul's enmity to 
David was, that the women in their dances 
aſcribed to Saul his thouſands, and to David his 
ten thouſands ſlain in the field of battle. 


to return to their Sultan of Mindanao, whoſe 


wars are chiefly with the mountaineers of the 
iſland country: their weapons are a ſword and 


lance, and a crice which they wear in their 


ICH Ap. 


VIII. 


dnuation of 


6 Manila. 


Provinces, 


Manila city. 


girdles both in peace and war; this crice is a ſhort 
dagger, broad towards the hilt with two ſharp 
edges; and has a hilt much like the tines of a 
pitch-fork reverſed, into which they clap their 


full hand when they ſtrike. They ſeldom come 
to a general engagement; but when the armies 


are advanced pretty. near. one. another they fall 
to entrenching, and throwing up redoubts, and 


pelt one another with their great ſhot; and thus 


they will lye two or three months, ſending out 
ſmall parties and skirmiſhing every day, and ſome- 
times will ſurprize a little fort ; and as. they ſel- 
dom take priſoners, or give any quarter, if we 
may believe our author, they will ſell their lives 


zs dear as they can. 


I ſhall now proceed to the deſcription of the 
great iſland of Luconia, whoſe metropolis is Ma- 


nila, the ſeat of the Spaniſh Viceroy; from whence 
that iſland is uſually called Manila. 


CH AP; III. 


Contains an-account of the ſituation and extent of the 


iſland of Luconia or Manila, and of the buildings 
and fartifications; with an account of the air, 
winds, earthquakes, baths, rivers and.lakes in that 


iſland. 


HE ifland of Luconia or Manila extends from 
13 degrees 30 min. to 19 degrees north lat. 

and is generally reſembled to a bended arm, it is 
in length 160 Spaniſh leagues; but unequal in 
breadth, being in ſome places 20, in ſome 3o, 
and in others 40 leagues over: that part of the 
iſland which is ſubject to the Spaniards is divided 
by them into eleven provinces, every one of them 
ſubje& to an. Alcade or. Spaniſh 1 of 
theſe provinces Manila is the chief: the city which 
ou name to this province being the ſeat of the 
paniſh Viceroy. The city of Manila lies 14 de- 
grees 40 min. n. lat. upon a point of land made 


But 


by a river which iſſues from the lake of Bahia, and 
falls into the ſea a little lower at the town of Ca- 
vite, where there is a ſpacious harbour, but of dif- 
ficult entrance becauſe of the rocks and ſhallows 


that lye at the mouth of the bay. The city is about 
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two miles in circumference, ſurrounded with a 
good wall and ditch; and fortified with baſtions 


and outworks ; beſides which there is a fort which 
ſtands on the point of land between the ſea and 
the river, and commands the entrance of the ri- 
ver : there are two Alcades or Governors under the 
Viceroy, one of whom has the command of the 
Spaniards, and the other of the Chineſe or Sangles 
and other foreign nations, 
The principal buildings in Manila are firſt the 
cathedral, which is large, but not well adorned 
within, the walls being black and the altars in no 
good order : it has in all twelve chapels and altars, 


Cathedral. 


beſides the high altar. The roof is ſupported by 


twelve pillars, ſix on a fide, | 


There are alſo in Manila ſeveral convents and 


religious houſes, churches, chapels and hoſpitals 
endowed : in the church of Miſericordia, dedi- 
cated to St. ELIZABETH, the orphan daughters 


Convents, 
churches 
and publick 
buildings, 
Orphans, 


of Spaniards and Muſtees (half Spaniſh half Indian - 
are received, and have a portion of three or four 
hundred pieces of eight paid for them, and if they 


Chooſe to be Nuns, they have a ſuitable annual al- 


lowance. The inſide of their churches and cha- 


pels are exceeding rich, that of St. Aus ix's in 
particular has fifteen well gilt altars, ſome of them 
with antipediams of beaten filver ; but their ſtruc- 
tures are moſt of them wood becauſe of the earth- 


quakes, 745 
The college of Jeſuits is very large, adorned 
with arches, and has ſpacious dormitories. 


| Jeſuits 
college, 


This college is of the invocation of. St. I6NA=- + 
T1Vs, and was founded upon the arrival of the 
firſt Biſhop of Manila in 1581. Adjoining to the 


nity ; for all degrees are given in it: it has parti- 
cular revenues beſides the King's allowance. The 


ſame is the college of St. JosEPH, where are forty - 
collegians ſtudying humanity, philoſophy and divi- 


collegians are clothed in purple, and have red cloth 


gowns; the graduates by way of diſtinction wear 


a thing like a collar of the ſame cloth, | 
The ſtreets are wide and handſome, having 


Streets, 


galleries running all along the front of their 
houſes; but the frequent earthquakes have ſpoiled 


the regularity of the city, ſeveral fine houſes and 


Buildings. 


palaces having been overturned by them; for which 
reaſon they now build very lightly with wood, 


above the firſt floor. | 

The inhabitants of Manila are-a mixture of peo- 
ple, conſiſting of Spaniards, Chineſe, Indians, 
&c. and their complexions are as different; con- 
fiſting of black, white and tawny, it is computed 


Jahan 
of Manila. 


there are about 3000 ſouls within the walls of the 


city, and as many more in the Chineſe ſuburb: 


there 


* 
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there are other large ſuburbs, conſiſting of ſeve- 
ral Indian nations who live in houſes built on 
wooden pillars near the river, like the people of 
Siam ; and beyond their ſuburbs on both ſides of 


the river lye gardens, farms and country houſes a 


great way up into the country, which make an 
agreeable proſpect. 

'The inhabitants of the mountains live ke 
the ſhelter of great trees, or in little huts they 
make of the branches; and when they have eaten 
up all the fruit and roots round about, remove to 
ſome other place. 

The air of the Philippine iſlands is hot and 
moiſt, but the heat is not ſo violent as in ſome 


other countries of a more northern latitude, which 


proceeds not only from. the many lakes and rivers 
which water the country, but from the great rains 


which fall annually and overflow the low lands: 


the ſea breezes alſo refreſh the air moſt part of the 


year, and render the heats very tolerable ; but 
the moiſture and dampneſs occaſioned by the rains, 
and the great dews which fall even in fair weather, 


make the country very- unhealthful to European 


Winds or 
monſons. 


Ear th- 
quakes. 


conſtitutions, though the natives here live to as 
great an age as in any other part of the world. 
The Europeans are very ſubject to ſweating after 
their meals, and when they are aſleep, which oc- 


caſions an unuſual faintneſs and weakneſs; but 
this they are leaſt ſubject to in the hilly and 


open country, and therefore the better ſort of 
people retire to their country houſes from the 
middle of March to the end of June, being the 
time of their greateſt heats. 
June, July, and Auguſt, and part of September, 
the weſt and ſouth winds blow, bringing with 
them ſuch rains that the fields are all overflowed, 
and they are forced to go from one place to ano- 


ther in boats; and during this time there are 


frequent ſtorms and tempeſts, with terrible thun- 
der and lightening; from October to the middle of 
December the north wind prevails; and from that 
time *till May the eaſt and ſouth eaſt winds blow, 
which is the drieſt as well as the cooleſt and moſt 
healthful part of the year. 

Theſe iſlands are ſubject to great earthquakes, 
which are generally thought to proceed from ſub- 
terraneous fires which give a violent motion to 
ſeveral minerals; and having no room to dilate 
and vent themſelves, puſh forwards with great 
force againſt thoſe ſolid bodies which ſurround 
them, and are ſo ſhaken, that the motion is com- 
municated to all that is over it, even to the ſuper- 
ficies of the earth; and this is confirmed by ex- 


perience, which ſhews us that thoſe places are moſt 


ſubject to earthquakes which abound moſt in mi- 
nerals and ſubterraneous fires, as is obſerved of 


In the months of 


Campania, Calabria and Seel, ſo famous for CHAP, 


burning mountains, 


In September, 1627. there was ſuch a terrible WAV 


earthquake at Manila, that it levelled one of the 
mountains called Carvallo's; and in the year 1645, 
a third part of the city of Manila was overthrown, 
and no leſs than three thouſand ſouls periſhed in 
the ruins : 
dreadful, happened alfo the year following ; and 
the old Indians pretend that the iſland was ſtill 


another earthquake, not much leſs 


VIII. 


more ſubject to them in former times, which 


was the reaſon of building of their houſes ſlightly 
with wood, and not as the Spaniards do now with 
wood above the firſt floor. 

The burning mountains about theſe iſlands, *tis 
bre have all thoſe effects that PL INV aſcribes 
to the burning mountains of Italy; namely, that 
they caſt out their flames, ſhake the earth, driv- 
ing from them the neighbouring rivers and ſea, 


and ſcattering their aſhes round the country, rend- 


Burning 
mountains 


ing the very rocks, which ſometimes give a report 


like a cannon. + 
From theſe ſubterraneous fires proceeds a great 
variety of hot baths, and ſome of their rivers and 


ſtreams are ſo hot that they immediately kill any 
animal that falls into them; but theſe waters, 


though they are mineral, are as clear and as well 
taſted as any other, and when they are cool, are 
reckoned very healthful to drink of: within half 


a mile of one of theſe hot rivers there runs ano- 


ther, remarkable for its exceſſive cold, which is 
eſteemed as wholeſome to drink of as the former. 


This country abounds not only in rivers but 


lakes, as has been obſerved, the principal of which 
is the lake of Bahia, not far from the city of 


Manila, which is about 90 miles in compaſs ; it 
is long but very narrow, and has great plenty of 


fiſh in it. There are alſo abundance of crocodiles 
which do much miſchief, devouring both men 
and cattle which come near the banks: not far 


Hot baths 


and rivers, 


Lakes, 


from this great lake is another ſmall one, upon a 


mountain, which the natives imagine has no bot- 
tom, not being able to fathom it: the water is 
blackiſh, and has only ſome ill taſted fiſh in it. 

There is a ſpring of hot water in the moun- 
tains, which, tis ſaid, petrifies every thing that 
falls into it, as well animals as other things. 

The Spaniſh fathers report, that when it thun- 
ders in theſe iſlands, there falls a thunder-bolt in 
the ſhape of a croſs, being a kind of greeniſh 
black ſtone, to which they aſcribe mighty virtues; 
but ſome of the more ingenious of them acknow- 
ledge that theſe croſſes are made by art, though 
the fathers frequently. make uſe of them to- put 


holy cheats upon the poor ignorant people under 
their care, 
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hear-ſay, or poſſibly ſome few of the African CH AP; 


CHAP. IX. 
Treats of the ſeveral nations that inhabit theſe iſlands ; 


their different complexions, ſtature, make and habits , 
and of their diet, diverſions, ſalutations, and cere- 
monies. | 


1 HERE. may be reckoned four or five dif- 


ferent nations or people in theſe iſlands. 


I. The Blacks, who inhabit the woods and 


mountains, and moſt inacceſſible places. 2. The 
poſterity of the Chineſe, who once poſſeſſed great 
3. The Malayan Moors 
or Mahometans, who came from Malacca, Suma- 
tra, Borneo, Macaſſar and the neighbouring iſlands. 


4. The Spaniards, Portugueſe and other European 


people. And 5thly, the Muſtees, or mixt breed, 
which are a compound of all theſe. 

J was formerly of opinion that theſe iſlands 
were firſt peopled from China, which is the 
neareſt continent; but I find it is the receiv'd 
opinion that the Blacks were the firſt inhabi- 
tants; and this ſeems highly reaſonable, becauſe 
we find them poſſeſſed of all the inland parts of 
the country, having probably been driven ' up to 
the mountains and woods by the other nations 
which ſucceeded them, and now poſſeſs the ſea 
coaſts ; but the greateſt difficulty is to find how 


theſe Blacks came thither, and from what nation 


they derived their original. | 
From the Blacks of Africa it is plain they are not 


deſcended, not only from the diſtance of that coun- 


try from this, but becauſe their hair and features 
are as different as any thing can be. The Blacks 
or Caffres of Africk having flat noſes, thick lips 


and ſhort woolly hair; and the Blacks of theſe 


iſlands as regular well proportioned features as any 
European, with fine, long black hair, I ſhould 
make no ſcruple therefore to derive this people 
from thoſe Indians who poſſeſs that peninſula of 
India which lies on this fide the Ganges, becauſe 
they exactly reſemble them in their hair and fea- 
tures, and are the neareſt them of any nation of 
Blacks upon the continent ; but then it may be 
demanded if the Philippine iſlands were firſt peo- 
pled from India, how comes it to paſs that the 
ſame Indians did not alſo people Siam and Ma- 
lacca, and the iſlands of Sumatra and Borneo, 
which lie between them and the Philippines ? to 
which it may be anſwered, that Siam and Malac- 
ca and the neighbouring iſlands were formerly 
part of the empire of China ; and the Indians find- 
ing theſe countries already inhabited, probably 
pailed on to the Philippine iflands, which till 
then were unpeopled. Father GEMELLICARERI 
indeed does fay, that ſome few of the Blacks of 
theſe iſlands have ſhort woolly hair, and reſemble 
the Caffres of Africa; but this he ſeems to have by 


Blacks may have been carried thither in the ſervice 
of the Spaniards or ſome other European nations, 
and run away to thoſe of the ſame complexion in 


the mountains and mix with them, which may 


have occaſioned that miſtake. _ 

And here it naturally falls in our way, to en- 
quire into what it is that is the original occaſion 
of the different features and complexions we meet 
with in the ſeveral parts of the world : but firſt, 
it will be neceſſary rightly to ſtate the facts, 
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an; 


before we attempt to draw any inferences from 


them. | 

And firſt, it is to be obſerved that the Caffres, 
or Blacks with flat noſes and thick lips, and ſhort 
woolly hair, are only to be found in the hotteſt 


The dif- 
ferent ſorts 
ot Blacks. 


climates of Africk, or in countries as have been 
peopled from thence ; that the only nation of 


Blacks in the known world beſides upon the con- 
tinent, are the inhabitants of that peninſula in In- 
dia, which lies on this ſide the Ganges above- 
mentioned : theſe, at leaſt ſuch of them as inha- 
bit the woods and mountains in the middle of the 
country, are of as deep a black as thoſe of Africk, 


but as different from them in their features as the 


Europeans ; their features appearing very juſt and 
engaging, though covered with ſo dark a com- 
plexion: they have alſo long black hair, which is 
no ſmall addition to their beauty ; and ſhews they 
are no more deſcended from the Blacks of Africk 

than we are. . 5 
Various have been the cauſe aſſigned for this 
difference of complexion, ſome of our pious com- 
mentators have thought it to be the effect of Noah's 
curſe upon his ſecond ſon CHAM, whoſe poſterity, 
they tell us, planted Africk; but to this there are 
ſeveral objections made, and 1. It appears that 
Canaan, one of the ſons of CHAM, poſſeſſed the 
land of Canaan, and thoſe people we have all the 
reaſon in the world to believe were never black, 
any more than they are at this day. 2dly, the 
inhabitants of the coaſt of Barbary 
great part of Africk, and who are ſuppoſed to be 
the poſterity of this curſed ſon, never were black. 
And 3dly, the inhabitants of India, who were 
ſaid to be the poſterity of SHEM, the favourite 
ſon, are as black as thoſe of Africk, and conſe- 
quently according to this opinion equally curſed. 
And laſtly, why a black complexion ſhould be 
looked upon as an effect of God's anger rather than 
tawny, which at leaſt one half of the world are, 
is not eaſy to conceive ; that white, our own dear 
colour, ſhould be looked upon as a mark of God's 
favour towards us is not to be wondered at, ſince 
Providence has taken care that every nation ſhould 
prefer their own climate, complexion and ſitua- 
ation, as well as ſenſe, to that of their neighbours; 
and accordingly we find every people repreſenting 
their own country as a perſect paradiſe, and _— 
S 
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CHAP. ſing every other nation, either they want the wit, 


the beauty, or the courage that themſelves are 
bleſſed with ; but above all they want the honour 
of being derived from their noble ſtock; and we 
are told of ſome of the black race ſo partial to them- 
ſelves, that they repreſent every thing that 1s odious 
or abominable to them with a white complex1on, 
which may be fully as reaſonable as our Chriſtian 
commentators repreſenting every man of a dusky 
complexion as carrying a mark of God's vengeance 
in his face as Cain did. 

T here are other gentlemen who imagine that 
this dark complexion proceeds from the intenſe 
heat of the ſun in thoſe countries which lye near 
the equator ; but if this was the reaſon, then thoſe 


who are in the ſame latitude on the continent of 


America would be of the ſame complexion, where- 
as there is not one native Black to be found in 


America, except thoſe born of the caffre ſlaves 


that have been carried thither. To which it has 
been replied indeed, that the ſun paſſing over the 
Atlantick ocean before it comes to America the 
air is cooled; and the heats are not ſo great there 
as in Africk or India; but this is an aſſertion that 
may well admit of ſome doubt, and it will pro- 
bably be found that the terra firma of America is 
as hot as any part of Africk or India; but to exa- 
mine a little into the reaſon of the thing, the 
ocean called the South-Sea ſeems to be of a much 
larger extent than the Atlantick ocean; as the ſun 
paſſes over this and another very large ocean, 
meeting only with ſome iſlands in its way before 
it comes to Africk, and conſequently the air 
ſhould be much cooler on the eaſtern coaſt of 
Africk than in Brazil or terra firma in America, 
if there be any thing in this argument: nor does 
it ſeem to be yet ſettled, whether the black com- 
plexion proceeds from the heat of the climate, or 
from the conſtitutions of the people. Indeed it 
muſt be admitted that Blacks are only to be found 


within or near the T ropicks ; but then as has been 


obſerved on the continent of America, in the very 
ſame climates there is not one Black to be found; 
and of all the colonies that have been planted in 
Africk or India where the original inhabitants are 
black, there is no inſtance that theſe foreigners or 
their poſterity ever became black, though ſome of 
them have been planted there ſeveral hundred 
years; and if the climate had given the com- 
plexion, theſe muſt have had their skins tinged 
with the ſame dye as the original inhabitants; and 
it is obſervable, that theſe very Oriental Iſlands 
are peopled with black, and partly with white 

people, according to the nations Ba whence 


they are deſcended : from all which it may be 


fairly concluded, that there is ſome other cauſe 
of the difference of complexion (and features 
too) than has been hitherto aſſigned, which I 
hall enquire farther into when 1 come to thoſe 


Blacks, | 
To proceed, one of the tawny nations which 


great continents that are principally inhabited-by CHArMCH 
IX, I. 


inhabit theſe iſlands, like our antient Britains and painted 
Pics, paint and ſtain their bodies; from whence people. 


they have obtained the name of Pintadoes: It 
ſeems they prick and wound the fleſh, making 
ſuch figures as they ſee fit, and then rub the part 


over with a certain powder which gives it the 


colour, | 13 08 
That there is ſuch a nation of Pintadoes or 


painted people here as the Father Miſſionaries de- 


ſcribe, I ſee no reaſon to doubt; but what they 
relate of another people that inhabit ſome of the 


mountains; namely, that they have tails half a 
ſpan long, is not ſo eaſily aſſented to: *tis true 


the fathers tell us, they are a brutiſh people with- 


out religion or humanity; and therefore ſeem to 


have clapt a tail to them, as only fit to herd with 


their fellow brutes ; but this people refuſing to ſub- 


mit to the tyranny of the Spaniards, it is well the 


Fathers did not furniſh them with horns as well as 
a tail, for they frequently repreſent all people as 
monſters who oppoſe them, and indeed great al- 
lowances muſt be made for the prejudices, and 


ſometimes the credulity, of the Father Miffionaries, 
who bring home theſe relations, or we ſhall run 
into very groſs miſtakes : it is, it ſeems, a great 
misfortune to be educated in a religion that re- 
quires its votaries to believe contradictions aad in- 
conſiſtencies; this ſo prepares the man to ſwallow 


and digeſt every monſter he meets with, that how- _ 
ever he may be qualified to make diſcoveries in 


other reſpects, he muſt always be read with great 
caution upon theſe heads, and as moſt of our ac- 
counts of diſtant nations come from theſe Miſſio- 
naries, it requires no ordinary pains to diſcover 
what is to be accepted and what rejected. Indeed 


when they proceed to talk of nations that wear 


tails, or of the leaves of trees which conſtantly 


turn into living creatures every year, it requires no 


great ſagacity to diſcover the falſhood of ſuch re- 
lations, which one would think could only be in- 
ſerted for mirth ſake ; but where they lie artfully, 
and there are none of thoſe ſhocking circumſtances 
in the account, there is no help for being deceived 
ſometimes ; but I hope to take ſuch care in the 
examination of their writings, that this will not 
happen often. Ki 

The natives of theſe iſlands are of a middle ſta- 
ture and well ſhaped, both men and women; nor 
are the features of any of them, whether black or 
white, to be found fault with; ſome of them 
wear their hair long, others ſhorter ; the Maho- 


metans uſually leave but one lock on their heads, 
and ſhave cloſe every where elſe ; inſtead of a cap 


they tie a cloth about their heads, letting the ends 
hang down behind, The women tie up their 
hair in a roll on the hinder part of the head, 

adorning 
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IX. makes a glittering ſnew; and they have alſo neck- 


WY laces and ear-rings, with bracelets on their arms 


and legs, and rings on their fingers: the more ci- 

vilized who live among the Spaniards or near 
them, wear a kind of waiſtcoat, and a cloth about 
them which reaches below their knees, and many 
of them conform entirely to the Spaniſh faſhions. 
The Blacks, and thoſe who live on the mountains 
have only a cloth about their loins, and the meaner 
ſort are generally without ſhoes or ſtockings. T he 
Chineſe are cloathed after the manner of their 
country, Which has been already deſcribed, and 

the Spaniards and Muſtees retain their own faſhi- 
ons 


wy of t- The natives who inhabit the ſea- coaſts fit upon 


eng and their legs like other Indians, as well at their meals 
9 8 as at other times: their uſual food is boiled rice 
and fiſh, ſeldom eating fleſh but at feſtivals. Their 

Lquor uſual liquor is water, which they always drink 
hot; they have alſo palm wine and toddy, drawn 

from the palm and coco-trees; and they diſtil a 

ſpirit from both of them like brandy or arrack : 

Sprit. they have alſo a liquor called chiliam, being the 
juice of the ſugar cane boiled; they alſo diſtil a 

ſpirit from rice called arrack. 

Ford of the The inhabitants of the mountains live chiefly on 
mounta- roots and fruit, and the fleſh of wild beaſts which 


not applying themſelves at all to ſowing rice or any 

other kind of husbandry. | 
Diverſions, = The Spaniards who keep good tables uſually eat 
' Meſh at noon and fiſh at night: the natives who 
inhabit the ſea coaſts, have plays, muſick and 
dancing much like the Chineſe: in their ſongs 
one of them ſings a verſe and another repeats it to 
Dancing, the ſound of a gong or metal drum: their dancing 
is in imitation of a fight, but all their motions 
and actions are regular; ſometimes they aſſault 
each other with a ſpear, and then retire very grace- 
fully, and their compoſitions are ſaid to be elegant 


Muſick, 


enough; but their greateſt diverſion is cock-hght- - 


ing. 

Bathing, Bathing is very much in uſe amongſt them, 
which they never neglect neither morning nor 
evening; and this is thought to be one reaſon 
why they build their houſes on the banks of ri- 
vers: even lying-in women and children newly 
born, tis ſaid, are conſtantly dipt in cold water, 
not apprehending any inconveniency by it ; both 
men and women are much given to ſmoke tobac- 
co, and chew betel and arek. | 

"uatone, They ſaluted one another formerly, 'tis ſaid, by 

pulling off the cloth that is wraped about their 
heads; but now they bow their bodies and bend 
the knee, and joining both hands together lift 
them to their heads, when they would ſalute one 
they have a great reſpect for, 


| Addreſs, They ſpeak in the third perſon like the Chineſe, 


Vor. I. 
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they take in hunting, or of any vermin, tis ſaid, 
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and ſeldom uſe the words I or You; nor do they CH A - 
ever ſpeak to their betters firſt, but wait till they 


are ſpoke to. | 


IX. 


Manila lies ſo equally between the rich king- Advancage- 
doms of the eaſt and weſt, that it has been eſteem- 
ed the beſt ſituation for trade in the world, eſpe- 
cially when the Molucca iflands were under the 
ſame government; then the Spaniards. might be 


laid to have the beſt ſhare of the Eaſt as well as 


ous fituacio) 
for trade. 


Weſt-Indies: hither ſilver was brought from New Trae, 
Spain and Peru, diamonds and other precious ſtones 
from Golconda, cinnamon from Ceylon, pepper 
from Sumatra and Java, cloves and nutmegs from 
the Molucca's, filks from Bengal, camphir from 
Borneo, benjamin and ivory from Cambogia, ſilks 
and China ware from China; and formerly there 
came every year from Japan two or three ſhips 
freighted with ſilver, amber, filks, cabinets and 
other varniſhed ware in exchange for hides, wax, 
and the fruits of the country: and two veſſels ſail- 
ing yearly to Acapulco in New Spain loaded with 
the riches of the eaſt, returned as they do at this 
day freighted with filver, and make four hundred 
per cent profit; nor is there a ſoil in the world Fruitfulneſs. 
that produces greater plenty of all things neceſſary _ 


that are to be found in the woods and mountains, 
and are ſubſiſted only by the fruits of the earth 


and the veniſon they take, 


for life, as appears by the multitude of inhabitants Populous, 


Nor can any country in the world appear more 
beautiful, there is a perpetual verdure, buds, bloſ- 
ſoms and fruit are found upon the trees all the 
year round, as well on the mountains as gardens 


that are cultivated. 


But to be a little more particular; theſe iſlands Pearls, am- 
abound in pearls, amber-greaſe, cotton and civet, 
and are rich in gold mines ; and though they are 
ſeldom or never wrought, either through the lazi- 
neſs of the Spaniards, or becauſe they are in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the mountaineers, with whom they have 
little commerce, . yet vaſt quantities of gold are 
waſhed down from the hills by the rains, and 


found mixt with the ſand of their rivers. 


There are alſo mines of other metals, and ex- 
cellent load-ſtone found here; and ſuch numbers 
of wild buffaloes there are in this country, that Buffaloes, 
a good huntſman on horſeback armed with a ſpear, | 
will kill ten or twenty in a day: the Spaniards 
take them for their skins, which they ſell to the 
Chineſe; and they ſerve the mountaineers for their 
food. Their woods alſo abound with deer, wild Deer, hogs, ' 
hogs, and goats, the laſt are fo plentiful in one of 
theſe iſlands, that the Spaniards gave it the name 
of cabras. They have alſo imported from New 
Spain, China and Japan, horſes and-cows, which Horſes, 
are conſiderably multiplied ; but the ſheep they 
brought over come to nothing, which is thought 
to proceed from the moiſture of the earth and the 
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They have ſuch abundance of honey-combs 
that wax is exceeding cheap; the natives make 
candles of it, and do not uſe lamps like other 
Aſiaticks. 

They have ſeveral kinds of bees, thoſe they call 
pocoytan are bigger than ours in Europe, and 
make their combs full four ſpans in length, and 


proportionably in breadth, under the boughs of 


high trees, and ſometimes ſix or ſeven in the ſame 
place, which continue whole notwithſtanding the 
heavy rains that fall there: thoſe called liquam 


are as big as thoſe of Europe, and make their 
combs in hollow trees: another ſort of little ones 


no bigger than flies, called Jocat, have no fling; 


Gums. 


but make ſour honey and black wax, and thieve 


from the others: There is another ſort they call 


camomo, Which like thoſe called pocoytan, ſet- 
tle upon high trees. As to gums, the trunks of 
their trees put out ſeveral ſorts all the year; one 
kind, which is the commoneſt, by the Spaniards 
called brea, is uſed inſtead of pitch ; of the others, 
ſome are medicinal, others odoriferous, and others 


for other uſes: there is ſuch vaſt plenty of them, 


that not only the trees but the ground 1s covered 


with them; and there are plats that have it on 


their leaves in the months of April and May. 


Monkies 
and ba- 
boons, 


upon two feet. 
Prey upon 
filh. 


In theſe iſlands are monkies and baboons of a 
monſtrous bigneſs, and it is ſaid, they will defend 
themſelves if attaeked by men; ſome of them go 
When they can find no fruit in 
the mountains, they go down to the ſea to catch 
crabs, oyſters, &c. and that the oyſter may not 
cloſe and catch their paws, they firſt put in a 
ſtone to prevent it ſhutting cloſe : they take crabs 


by putting their tail in the holes where they lye, 


Civet cats. 


which eaſes them of their pain. 


Flying cats. 


M 480. 


and when the crab lays hold of it they draw him 
out. There are great multitudes of civet cats; 
and if their civet is not taken away every month, 
they receive fo great a heat from it that they tum- 
ble about upap the ground till the bladder breaks, 
Here 1s found 
alſo a cat of a fox colour, with wings like a bat ; 
by the help of which, it is faid, they will leap 
from tree to tree above ſeven yards diſtance, 

They have a creature called Mago in the iſland 
of Leyte, which is like a mouſe, only the head is 


twice as big as the body. 


Serpents of a prodigious bigneſs are found here; 
one ſort of them called ibitin, it is faid, will hang 
themſelves by the tail on the arm of a tree, and 
draw in a deer, wild boar, or a man into. its 
mouth as they paſs by, and ſwallow them whole ; 


after which he winds himſelf round the tree while 


he has digeſted his prey : and the good father who 
relates this ſtory, acquaints us, that the Spaniards 
told him, the only defence againſt them was to 
break the air between the man and the ſerpent, 
Which he thinks is very rational ; for by that 
means thoſe magnetick or attracting particles ſpread 


in that diſtance would be difperſed; but whoever 
can digeſt ſtories of this kind, had need have the 


faith, or rather credulity of a Miſſionary. There 


is another kind of ſnake called aſanguay, which 


olopong, which is exceeding venomous ; but the 
biggeſt of them are called boles, which ſometimes 
are 20 or 30 ſpans long. 

There is another creature which devours poul- 
try, and is called ignana, it is like an alligator, 
the skin purple, ſpeckled with yellow ſpots, the 
tongue cloven, but the feet cloſe with claws; tho? 
a land creature it paſſes over rivers ſwiftly : the 
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eats nothing but hens; they have another called 


Ignana. 


Indians and ſome Spaniards eat it, and fay the 


fleſh taſtes much like that of a tortoiſe. 
As for the crocodiles of theſe lands, the Fathers 


tell us, the females are extraordinary fruitful ſo as 


to bring fifty crocodiles at a time ; and the rivers 
and lakes would be full of them in a very ſhort 
time, to the great damage of mankind, if they 
did not devour their own brood ; but only thoſe 
few eſcape the monſter that take a different way : 
they tell us farther, that theſe crocodiles have no 
paſſage for excrements, but vomit up what remains 
in their ſtomachs after digeſtion : thus the meat 
continues there along time, and the creature is 


not hungry every day ; which if they were, they 


could not be fed without the utter ruin of infinite 
numbers of men and beaſts ; which our Miffiona 

looks upon to be very providential. In ſome 
of them that have been opened, there has been 
found men's bones and skulls, and ſtones which 
the Indians ſay they ſwallow to pave their ſto- 
machs. The female lays her eggs out of the wa- 


ter that they may hatch ; they are twice as big as 


a goole egg, white and as hard as a ſtone ; the 
yolk in them is but ſmall, like that of the tor- 


toiſe's egg: the Spaniards as well as Indians eat the 


young crocodiles. _ 

There is another ſpecies of crocodiles found in 
the lakes, generally called alligators ; the difference 
between them and the crocodiles, the ſame Father 
tells us, is that they have no tongue; and for 
want of it can make no noiſe or ſwallow in the 
water, and therefore they eat their prey on the 
banks ; it is ſaid to be a ſure defence againſt them, 
to carry the fruit bonga about one, which is alſo 


a preſeryative againſt witchcraft, if we have any 


faith in the Miſſionaries : in the ſeas of Mindanao 
and Nolo there are abundance of large whales 
and ſea-horſes, like thoſe on the land; but with- 
out feet or tail. | 


There are two forts of tortoiſes found in theſe 


ſeas, the great ones are eaten and their fleſh taſtes 


like beef; but the ſhell is not valued, the fleſh of 
the leſſer fort is not eaten, but the ſhell is good 
for ſeveral uſes, ſome of them are an antidote 
againſt poiſon, it is ſaid. _ WIDEN 
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bones, but are well taſted. 
plenty of fiſh about theſe iſlands, particularly one, 
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nut there is one thing very extraordinary which 
the Miſſionaries relate, namely, that there are 


ſome trees in the Philippines, whoſe leaves be- 
come living creatures, with wings, feet and tail, 


and remain after this metamorphoſis of the ſame 
colour and ſhape as the other leaves; of this ſome 
Fathers pretend to have been eye witneſſes, but 


another ingenuouſly acknowledges, it is more pro- 


bable, that theſe creatures proceed from a worm 
which is hatcht in the leaves. | 

In theſe iſlands are found ſeveral ſorts of parrots 
and white cocatoes, ſomething larger than a par- 
rot, with a tuft of feathers on their heads. The 


_ turkeys the Spaniards carried to the Philippines 


would not live, but they have a hen called com- 
boxa, whoſe legs are ſo ſhort that their wings trail 


on the ground. They have a fowl alſo of another 


ſort called Xolo, which hath long legs and eats 
as well as a turkey; and beſides the common hens 
they have another fort which have black fleſh and 


They have great 


which the Spaniards call peremuger or woman-fiſh, 
from its having breaſts and ſecret parts like a wo- 


man; and there is ſometimes ſeen a ſword fiſh 


fifteen foot long in theſe ſeas. | 

The bird called tavan is a black ſea fowl, ſome- 
thing leſs than a hen, and has a long neck; it lays 
its eggs in the ſand by the ſea fide, forty or fifty 
in a trench, and then covers them, and they are 
hatcht by the heat of the ſand : their eggs are as 
big as a gooſe's egg, and but very little white in 


them; when the chickens are hatcht the yolk ap- 


pears whole and ſweet, and the Spaniards often eat 
the chickens and the yolk of the eggs together in 
the ſame diſh, The chickens feed on the yolk 


till they have ſtrength to break through the ſand ; 


and then the hen who keeps near the neſts calls 
them out: people go in ſearch of theſe neſts along 
the ſhore, and wherever they find the ſand thrown 
up they open it, and ſometimes diſcover eggs and 
ſometimes chickens, which are either of them 


very good food. There are alſo a kind of turtle 


doves, grey on the back and white on the breaſt, 
and in the middle a red ſpot like a wound with the 


freſh blood upon it: they have a bird alſo called 


Colin, 
Sigan, | 


3rd-neſts, 
tierrerg, 


Colo. cclo. 


colin, black and aſh coloured, as big as a black- 
bird; which has no feathers on the head, but in- 
ſtead of it a crown of fleſh. They have alſo the 
bird ſaligan, which builds her neſt on the ſides of 
rocks, as the ſwallows do againſt a wall, and theſe 
are the delicious bird-neſts ſo much eſteemed. 


The green bird called herrero is as big as a hen, 


and has ſo large and hard a beak, that it will make 
a hole in the body of a tree to build its neſt in; 
and from the noiſe it makes at this work, the 
Spaniards gave it this name, herrero or carpenter. 
Another bird we are told of called colo-colo, black 
and almoſt as big as an eagle, ſaid to be half fiſh 


and in all the iſlands there are green birds called 


which ſeems too much a monſter to depend on the 
relation. 
iſland of Calamianes ; but there are no pheaſants 
or partridges in the iſlands: heathcocks it is ſaid 


2 


volanoes. | 
One of the moſt valuable fruits is called ſanter, 


and grows wild in the woods; it is in bigneſs, 
ſhape, and colour like a ripe peach, and has five 


kernels like the ſeeds of an orange : the Spaniards 


preſerve it in the ſame manner they do quinces, 


and it is good pickled with vinegar when it is half 
ripe: the tree is like the walnut, but has large 
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and half bird, which flies and preys upon fiſh; CHAP. 


IX. 


There are abundance of peacocks in th 


Peacocks. 


No phea- 
. | , ſents or 
there are, which are very good food ; and quails partridges. 


half as big as ours, which have a red beak and feet; 8 


Santer, 


leaves which are medicinal, They have another 


fruit ſomewhat bigger, called magol, downy like 
a peach, and of the colour of an orange, but it 
is hard to be digeſted, and not well taſted: the 
tree is as tall as a pear-tree, and has thick boughs 
and large leaves, like the laurel; the wood is lit- 


tle inferior to ebony. They have alſo mangoes, 


durions, and moſt other Indian fruits. They have 
no olives, but a fruit called paxo's, which differ 
but little from them.. Oranges of ſeveral kinds 
there are, different from thoſe of Europe and bigger ; 


and they have both great and ſmall lemons which 


are generally ſweet : here are alſo introduced ſeve- 
ral of the fruits of New Spain ; but the moſt 
profitable trees are their palm-trees, wherein the 
eſtates of the great men of the Philippine iſlands 
chiefly conſiſt ; and among theſe they reckon 40 
ſeveral kinds, the principal whereof is the ſago-tree 


already deſcribed : the ſecond ſort of palm-trees Palm trees; 


are thoſe that yield wine ; theſe ſeldom grow big 
enough to be called trees, and are generally found 
in ſalt water marſhes ; the fruit is like the date, 
but never comes to maturity, becauſe they cut off 
the boughs as ſoon as it bloſſoms, that the liquor 
may run into the veſſels they place under them : 
the leaves of theſe trees interwoven with ſmall 
canes, ſerve to cover the roofs of their houſes. 
Of the wine they draw from the palm and coco- 
trees they make vinegar when it is ſtale; and draw 
an oil alſo from the coco-nut: another ſort of theſe 
palm-trees is called yonola, which furniſhes them 
with a kind of wooll to make quilts and pillows, 
and with a black thread called jona, of which they 


make cables for ſhips; its threads in length and 


thickneſs are like hemp, and will laſt longer in 
ſea water: of the leaves of any of the palm-trees 
they make hats, and matts for rooms, fails for 
their ſhipping and covering for their houſes, as 
has been hinted already; and put them to ſeveral 
other uſes, 


The tamarinds or ſampalos are a wild fruit, Tamarinds, 


and grow in cods like green peaſe; they have a 
ſharp taſte, and are frequently preſerved with 


R 2 ſugar; 


Magol. 


Mangoes, 
durions. 


Fruits of 


America. 
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IX. 


THE PRESENT STATE OP 


CHAP. ſugar : nothing is wholeſomer, or better allays the 
thirſt in a fever. 


'The tree is tall and thick, the 


WAY leaves ſmall, and the wood ſerves for the ſame uſes 


Caſſia, 


Timber. 


Ebony. 
Calambac, 


- Dying- 


wood. _ 
Hard wood, 


Cacao plant. 


Cinnamon. 


Water- tree. 


Cane 


ebony does. 
Theſe iſlands alſo produce caſſia; the tree is not 
ſo large as the tamarind but has much thicker 
boughs ; the leaves are of a beautiful green, and 
bigger than thoſe of the pear-trce; and being 
boiled with the bloſſoms, in the nature of a con- 
ſerve, work the ſame effect as the fruit, and are 
leſs nayſeous; alſo the young fruit made into a 
conſerve is ſafe, and a good laxative : the moun- 
tains ſo abound with this fruit, that in May and 
June they fat their hogs with it, eſpecially in the 
iſland of Mindanao. | 
They have timber in their mountains fit for 
building either ſhips or houſes; among the reſt 


they have black ebony and red blayong. There 


is alſo the calambac which has an aromatick bark, 
and ſeveral ſorts of wood which ſerve for dying; 
and one ſo hard that it cannot be cut without a 
ſaw and water, as marble is; and therefore the 
Portugueſe call it ferro or the iron-tree : on the 
mountains of Manila there are alſo abundance of 
baſtard nutmeg-trees, of which no uſe is made. 
The cacao plant which has been brought hither 
from New Spain, increaſes ſo that they have no 
occaſion to import it from America, but it is not 
quite ſo good: they have alſo ſome cinnamon, but 
not comparable to that of Ceylon. | 
| Here is alſo the tree amet, from whence the 
natives draw water by cutting a hole in it: and 
there is alſo a kind of cane, by the Spaniards 
called vaxuco, which if cut yields fair water 
enough for a draught, of which there is plenty in 


the mountains, where water is moſt wanted: it 


Plantains. 


uſually creeps up to the tops of trees, and winds 
about them like ivy; but there is ſome of it very 
ftrait, of which they make pikes and halberts, and 
the royal armory at Manila is furniſhed with ſuch, 
In theſe iſlands there is alſo plenty of plantains, of 
which fruit is held by ſome, that AD AM eat when 
he fell; the leaves are fo long and broad that two 
of them, one of the Fathers obſerves, will almoſt 


make a cloak. The Indians plant them about 


fruit they often make vinegar; the beſt of them 


Sugar - canes. 


their houſes, not only for the ſhade of the leaves, 


but they ſerve them for ſeveral domeſtick uſes, 


namely, inſtead of napkins, plates, &c. of the 


are called tundques, which are a ſpan and an half 
long, and as thick as a man's arm; theſe they 
eat roaſted with wine and cinnamon. There are 
ſeveral other ſorts of plantains, of which thoſe they 
call dedoes de dama, or lady's fingers, are very 
good ; an hundred, and ſometimes two hundred 
of theſe plantains hang by one twig, ſo that they 
are forced to prop them up. 

Here is alſo plenty of ſugar-canes, ginger, indico, 


and tobacco, and potatoes, which are very nous 


riſhing to the Indians, and much valued by the CH Ap 


Spaniards ; and theſe they have of ſeveral kinds, 
as the camotes, which look like great radiſhes, 
and have a pleaſant taſte and ſmell. 


IX. 


The glabis Camore:, 


are like great pine- apple- nuts, and boiled ſerve the i 


Indians inſtead of bread, and the Spaniards inſtead 


of turneps. The ubis is as big as a pompion, and bis. 


the plant like ivy, and there is ſuch vaſt plenty of 


all kinds of roots throughout the iſlands, that 


many thouſands of the natives live chiefly upon 
them : nor are garlick and onions wanting. Pi- 


enna's, or pine-apples, by the Portugueſe called pine apple. 


anana's, which are one of the fineſt fruits of the 
eaſt, are alſo found here; but they are accounted 
feveriſh : it is ſaid that a knife ſtuck into one of 


them half an hour will loſe its temper ; but I never 
knew the experiment made, and therefore will not 


anſwer for the truth of it. 


There are abundance of odoriferous herbs and Flowers ud 


flowers in theſe iſlands, which grow there natu- herb. 


rally without any labour ; nor do the natives en- 


deavour to cultivate or improve them, any more 


than the Spaniards ; ſo that the gardens are not Gardens 


ſo fine as in Europe. Amongſt their flowers the 
Zamaga is one of the fineſt, it is like a little white 


roſe, with three rows of leaves, and much ſweeter 


than jeſſamin. The daſa has an aromatick root, 
and the fields are full of it. The tala alſo is an 
odoriferous herb and very fragrant. 


As for medicinal herbs no country abounds with Medicinal 


more than the Philippines; for beſides ſage, St. herbe 


Mary's wort, balm, houſeleek, and others known 


in Europe, they have many peculiar to this coun- 


try. The herb called del pollo is like purſlane, 


and grows every where; they have given it this 


name becauſe in a very ſhort time it cures any 
wounds their game-cocks receive, Panſipan is a 
taller herb with a white flower like the bean bloſ- 
ſom, which being pounded and laid on a wound, 
ſoon draws out any poiſon, and cleanſes all cor- 
ruption. There is alſo the herb del ſapo, and ma- 
ny others of great virtue in the iſlands of Mindanao 


and Xolo ; one of them is uſed for the ſame pur- 


poſes as the Turks do opium, to ſuſpend the uſe 
of their reaſon and make them void of fear when 


they engage an enemy; and the credulous Miſſio- 


naries really believe as they are told, that the 
wounds of thoſe that have taken it will not bleed. 
We have the ſame authority for two other won- 
derful herbs ſaid to be found here, one of which 
applied to the reins makes a man inſenſible of 
wearineſs; and the other held in the mouth pre- 
vents fainting, and give ſuch vigour, that a man 
may travel two days without eating. 


Theſe iſlands being hot and moiſt produce abun- 
dance of venomous creatures, as the ſoil does poy- Poiſ nous 


ſonous herbs and flowers, which do not only kill herbs. 


thoſe that touch or taſte them, but ſo infe& the 


air, that many people die in the time of their 


bloſloming : 


Snak 


Ci 


ppies, 


Ts ard 


nous 


CHAP, bloſſoming : on the contrary, theſe iſlands are well 
IX. furniſhed with antidotes, particularly the bezoar 
LA— ſtone, which is found in the belly of a creature 
Antidotes. much like a deer; and the root dilao, which 
is like ginger, and heals wounds made by any 
venomous beaſt, being bruiſed and boiled with oil 

of cocoes. 
$nake-herb, The herb called by the Spaniards culabras, or 
ſnake-herb, the Fathers tell us, has ſuch virtue, 
that a ſnake cut in two will heal and join it- 
ſelf together again with it; and the like virtue is 
aſcribed to a wood called docton, but this ſeems to 

want confirmation. 1 

The tree camandag is ſo venomous, that the 
pilchards eating the leaves which fall into the ſea 
die; as will the perſons who eat the poiſon'd fiſh. 
The liquor which flows from the trunk of this 
tree ſerves theſe people to poiſon the points of their 
darts which they blow through the trunks above- 
mentioned: the very ſhadow of the tree 1s ſo de- 
ſtructive, that as far as it reaches no herb or graſs 
grows; and if tranſplanted, it kills all the other 
plants it ſtands near, except a ſmall ſhrub which is 
an antidote againſt it, and always with it; a bit 
of a twig of this ſhrub, or a leaf carried in a man's 
mouth, is ſaid to be a ſecurity againſt the venom 
of the tree, and therefore the Indians are never 

without it. 
Giver of life, The maka bukay, which ſignifies the giver of 
life, is a kind of ivy which twines about any tree, 
and grows to the thickneſs of a man's finger; it 
has long ſhoots like vine branches, of which the 
Indians make bracelets, and eſteem them a pre- 
ſervative againſt poiſon. There are many other 


iſlands; of which GRkRORNGE CAROLLI, a Ger- 
man, apothecary to the college of Jeſuits at Ma- 
nila, has given a deſcription in two volumes in 
folio. Among others there is the ſenſitive plant, 
in all reſpects like a colewort, which growing out 
of a rock avoids the touch and retires under wa- 
ter: there is another that grows on St. PETER's 
hill about Manila, which is not very tall, and 
has little leaves, which whenever it 1s touched, 
draws back and cloſes all its leaves together ; for 
which reaſon the Spaniards call it la vergin coſa, 
that is the baſhful. | 
Aplant There grows near Catbalagan in the iſland of 
W Samar, a plant of a ſurprizing virtue, diſcovered 
pere, parti. by the Fathers of the ſociety, as they tell us, of 
de an late years: the Dutch have alſo ſome knowledge 


atitidi . . , . . , 
againſt po. of it, and 'tis ſaid, will give double the quantity 


lo, of gold for it. The plant is like ivy, and twines 


about any tree it grows near: the fruit which 
grows out of the knots and leaves reſembles a 
melocotoon in bigneſs and colour, and within has 
eight, ten or ſixteen kernels as big as a hazel-nut, 
each green and yellow, which when ripe, drop 
out of themſelves. 


trees and plants of extraordinary virtue in theſe. 


THE ORIENTAL-ISLANDS. 


dered and mixcd in wine or water; if it has no 
effect the firſt time, the doſe is repeated, and is 
a powerful antidote againſt any poiſon, either of 
venomous herbs or darts which are uſed by the 
natives of Macaſſar, Borneo, and the Philippines: 
the Fathers alſo, . if we have faith to believe them, 
aſſure us, that it is not only a preſervative againſt 
poiſon, but deſtroys him that deſigns to poiſon or 
deſtroy another. This is ſo certain, ſays my cre- 
dulous author, that F. ALE x1vs a Jeſuit, having 
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one of theſe nuts he found accidentally in his 


pocket, and an Indian coming to poiſon him with 
a venomous herb, inſtead of doing the Father any 


harm, he himſelf dropt down in his ſight ; and 
enquiring into the occaſion of this accident, the 
Indians aſſured him this was uſual, being very well 


acquainted with the virtue of the herb; and it is 
not only an antidote againſt poiſon, but good 


againſt the colick and windy diſtempers, being 


drank in wine: it alſo takes away all pains in the 


belly and ſtomach, is a remedy againſt convulſions, 


helps women in labour, but if applied before the 
time, it will cauſe miſcarriage; it is good againſt 
tertian and quartan agues, given when the fit comes 
on, and being applied to wounds, ſtops bleeding 
either whole or in powder ; it helps catarrhs, tooth- 
aches and pains in the gums, and worn about one 
it 1s good againit witchcraft, and according to the 
Fathers, has many more virtues ; in ſhort, like a 


mountebank's receipt it is good for every thing, 


and perhaps is good for nothing, or not half what 
is pretended. PETE 

The orange, lemon, and ſeveral other trees 
bear twice a year : if they plant a ſprig, within a 
year it becomes a tree and bears fruit; and there- 
fore without any hyperbole, ſays our author, I 
may affirm, that I never ſaw ſuch a verdant ſoil, 
nor woods full of ſuch old and thick trees, nor trees 


that yield more ſuſtenance to man in any part of 


the world. 
H A P. X 


Treats of the language, government and forces of the 
reſpective nations which inhabit the Philippines, 


x: HE moſt univerſal language in the Philip- 
1 pines, as well as in the reſt of the Oriental 
iſlands within the ſtraits of Malacca, is the Ma- 


layan tongue. The Spaniſh and ' Chineſe colo- Language. 
nies no doubt ſpeak the language of their reſpec- 


tive countries, and. that of the Blacks probably 
is a diale& of the Malabar or Jentot;: ſpoke in the 
peninſula of India from whence they came; but 
the Spaniards have ſo little commerce with this 
people, that the Father Miſſionaries give us no 
other account of their language than that Hex 
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CHAP. 


X. 


THE PRESENT STATE OF 


cannot tell what to make of it : nor do we hear 
of any writing amongſt them ; but the tawny 


* nations that inhabit the plains and the ſea coaſts, 


Writing. 


Mechanicks. 


the Miſſionaries inform us, write upon paper, 
where it is to be had, and in other places on long 
coco leaves, or the ſmooth part of the cane with 
an iron pencil, beginning at the bottom and writ- 
ing upwards, placing the firſt line on the left 
hand and proceeding towards the right. 
The Chineſe ſeem to be the only mechanicks 
amongſt them: in that ſuburb where they live in 
Manila are found all forts of workmen and trades, 


while the Spaniards and Indians ſeldom apply 


themſelves to any buſineſs but when neceſſity com- 
pels them. In the ſpeculative ſciences the na- 
tives have but little knowledge, and particularly 
are ſo ignorant in aſtronomy, that if an eclipſe 


happen they beat upon their drums and brazen 
veſſels, like ſome of their neighbours, to frighten 


Civil go- 
vernment. 


away the dragon that would devour the ſun and 

As to the civil government of theſe iſlands, the 
Spaniards have a Viceroy or Captain General, 
who keeps his court in the city of Manila: this is 
one of the moſt profitable poſts belonging to the 
Spaniſh monarchy, and would be deſired by moſt 
of the grandees, if it was not at fo great a diſtance 
from Europe ; he has under him two and twenty 
Alcades or Governors of towns and provinces, two 
whereof reſide in the city of Manila, the govern- 
ment of the Europeans being committed to one, 
and that of the Aſiaticks to another: there is alſo 
a tribunal of three or four Judges, in which the 
Captain General preſides, but has no voice; and 


where the opinions are equal, he appoints ſome 


Doctor to give the caſting vote: theſe Judges as 


well as the Solicitor for the crown have their places 
for life, and cannot be turned out by the Viceroy ; 
but all military employments are in his gift, and 
he appoints the ſeveral Alcades or Governors of 


provinces under him : He has the nomination al- 


ſo of the Captains of the Galeons which fail eve- 
ry year to New Spain, which poſt alone is worth 


5 o, ooo crowns a year: he keeps a garriſon of 


about eight hundred ſoldiers in the city, and has 


three or four thouſand more under his command 
in other parts of the country, whoſe pay is two 
pieces of eight and fifty pounds of rice a month 

r man. | 

When a Captain General is recalled, proclama- 
tion is made for all perſons to come in and exhibit 
their complaints againſt him for ſixty days, and he 
undergoes a ſevere trial, the ſucceſſor frequently 
being his Judge ; and the preceding Governor, 
when his trial is over is ſent back to Spain with 


Spiritual * an account of his conduct and the proceedings 


verge mente, 
Ar - bi. 
ſn ps and 
buhops. 


againſt him, 
As to the eccleſiaſtical government, there is an 


Arch-biſhop at Manila elected by the King, who 


determines all appeals from his ſuffragan Biſhops, CH Ap. 


as well as all matters in his own dioceſe ; but there 


lies an appeal from him to the Pope's Delegate. 


who reſides in one of the Philippine iſlands. The 
Arch-biſhop has ſix thouſand pieces of eight per 
annum from the crown, and the Biſhops of Sibu, 
Camerines and Caguayan five thouſand. Beſides 


5 6 


theſe, there reſides at Manila a titular Biſhop or 


Coadjutor, who aſſiſts in the firſt vacant church, 


that there may be no intermiſſion in the cure of 


ſouls, during fix years, before a new Prelate can 
come. As for the inquiſition, there is a Com- 
miſſary appointed by the court of inquiſition at 
Mexico. 5 e | 
'T he Chineſe had formerly the dominion of moſt 
part of the ſea coaſts, as has been hinted already, 
but they abandoned theſe iſlands either becauſe 
they were at too great a diſtance from them, or 
that they found it very chargeable maintaining 
them; however, juch numbers of Chineſe were 
left behind, that there were found no leſs than forty 


thouſand in and about the city of Manila ſince the 


Spaniards arrived there, who ſometimes contended 
with them for the ſovereignty; whereupon the 


ed all Chineſe the iſland, except three or four 
thouſand, whom they ſuffered to remain there on 
account of their uſefulneſs to the government, 
theſe being the only mechanicks and artiſans in the 
country, and without whom they could hardly 
poſſibly ſubſiſt : and the Spaniards, though the 
moſt bigotted people in the world, ſuffer them to 
profeſs their religion openly at Manila, rather than 


Chineſe; 


Spaniards having compelled them to ſubmit, baniſh- 


be without them; which is a favour they do not 


uſually grant in their colonies. There is an Alcade 
and other Spaniſh officers appointed over them, 
whoſe ſalary they are obliged to pay: and beſides 
ſeveral other duties and taxes to the crown of 
Spain, they pay no leſs than ten thouſand pieces 
of eight per ann. only for the liberty of gaming 


Gaming: 


ſome few days at the beginning of every new 


year. 
Their uſual game is called metua, which is no 
more than even and odd, a ſmall heap of money 1s 


laid down, and a perſon gueſſes whether the num- 


ber laid down is even or odd, if he gueſſes right he 


wins the heap, if not he anſwers ſo much. The 
Spaniards do not ſuffer them to remain, in any 
Chriſtian houſe in the night time, nor to have 


Chineſe 
kept in 


ſudject on. 


any light or fire in their own after it is dark. This 


people, it is obſerved, are much given to ſodomy, Sodom). 


nor did they apprehend it to be any crime, till 
they were made ſenſible of it by the puniſhments 
inflicted on them. | SLAECLL 4 
In all the Philippine iſlands there are about two 
hundred and fifty thouſand ſouls ſubject to the 
crown of Spain; and yet theſe, it is computed, 
do not amount to the twelfth part of the people 
who inhabit the Philippines. The Spaniards mo 
a duty 


Number of | 


people in 
caeſeiſlands | 
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Saves 
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cn AP. a duty of ten royals per ann. from every maſter 


X. 
2382 


of a family under their government, and from 
every ſingle man five royals, who is above eighteen 


and under ſixty years of age; as it is ſaid they do 


alſo from every maid who is upwards of twenty- 


four and under fifty years of age: and the Spa- 
niards parcel out their territories in little diſtricts 
among the great men of the iſlands, who alſo exact 
farther duties from the ſubject, and make their 


| yoke fit heavy upon them. 


Laws and 


cuſtoms a- 


mong the 
Rations. 


Saves. 


ng 


tain 


As there is no writing there can be no records 


which may inform us, what was the antient go- 
vernment of the inhabitants of theſe iſlands : how- 


ever, the Spaniards pretend to tell us, that they 
firſt came over under ſeveral captains and leaders, 
and that every one retained the government of 
his own people, and were never ſubject to one ſole 
Monarch; and this indeed may reaſonably be ſup- 
poſed, becauſe every mountain almoſt is poſſeſt by 
a particular tribe, which has a Governor of its 
own, independent on the reſt, and that they fre- 
quently make war upon one another to this day. 


But however ſavage the Spaniſh Miſſionaries 


may have repreſented the natives, they are not 


however, according to their own confeſſion, with- 


out laws and cuſtoms which may deſerve the imi- 
tation of other nations: and firſt, they enjoin that 
the profoundeſt reſpect and ſubmiſſion be paid to 


parents and governors; and fo tender they are in 
the caſe of life, that theft is only puniſhed by fine 
The eldeft fon ſucceeds to the 


or impriſonment. 
father's honour and eftate, and where there are no 
ſons, his effects are divided among the daughters. 
When they ſwear it is before ſome wild beaſt, or 
a lighted torch, wiſhing they may be devoured by 
ſuch beaſts, or conſumed like the torch, if they 
do not perform what they ſtipulate for. 

There are a great number of flaves amongſt 
them, who become ſo by their poverty; for when 


any perſon is unable to pay his creditor, he is ob- 


liged to be his ſlave till the debt is paid; nor is it 
uncommon with them to fell their children when 
they are in any diſtreſs: they make ſlaves alſo of 
all priſoners they take in the wars: the great men 
alſo have their vaſſals, to whom they aſſign cer- 
portions of land for their ſubſifence; and 
theſe are allowed to live with their ſamilies in their 
own houſes, and only cultivate their Lord's lands, 
and do other ſervices in husbandry at certain ſea- 


| ſons for them; which has ſome reſemblance to 


the antient tenure of villenage in this part of the 
world. Fe | 

The arms of the natives are a bow and ar- 
rows, and lance headed with iron, or wood har- 
dened in the fire; they have alſo broad daggers 
with two edges; and trunks through which they 
ſhoot little poiſoned darts, and the ſlighteſt wounds 
given by theſe darts are mortal, if there be not 


THE ORIENTAL-ISLANDS. 


a long narrow ſhield for their defence, and a hel- 
met; and ſome ſay back and breaſt ; but theſe 
are made only of cane, covered with a buffalo's 
_ to defend them from the little poiſonetl 
arts. | 25 | 15 | 
The Blacks of the mountains, the Miſſionaries 
tell us, will never ſubmit to the government of 
the Spaniards, and have hardly any commerce 
with them, but chooſe to continue in their barba- 
rous cuſtoms, out of a fooliſh love of liberty, ſay 
the Miſſionaries, and are ſuch enemies to the Spa- 
niards, that if they happen to kill one, they in- 
vite all their family to rejoice for three days ſuc- 
ceſſively, drinking out of his skull while the en- 
tertainment laſts. 8 1 
Nor can the Spaniards much complain of the 
acts of hoſtility, when they acknowledge they 
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Blacks ſtill a 
free people. 


make ſlaves of all the Blacks that fall into their 


hands: but tho' the Spaniards have no commerce 


directly with the mountaineers, yet it ſeems they 


have ſome intercourſe with them by means of the 
Indian nations who inhabit the flat country; for 
to theſe the Spaniards fell tobacco, and ſeveral o- 
ther things; for which the Blacks exchange their 
gold, bees-wax, &c. | e 


CHAP, XE 


Treats of the religion, marriages, and funeral rites 
obſerved by the inhabitants of the Philippines. 


THERE can be nothing recorded in writing ei- 

ther of the religion or government of the firſt 
inhabitants of theſe iſlands ; but they retain ſome 
traditions in their ſongs, concerning the genealo- 
gy and heroick acts of their Gods, or antient 
heroes. By theſe it appears they worſhipped one 
ſupreme Being, the maker or father of all their 
ſubordinate Deities : they adored alſo birds and 


CHAP, 
XI. 


— 


Antient go» 
vernment. 
Religion. 


beafts, like the Xgyptians; and the ſun and moon, 


like the Afﬀyrians; and indeed there is not a rock, 
ſtone, promontory, or river, but what they ſa- 
crifce to; or any old tree to which they do not 
pay divine honours, inſomuch that it is looked 
upon as a kind of ſacrilege to cut them down on 
any account whatſoever. This ſuperſtition ſtill 
prevails ſo far amongſt the moſt civihzed of the 
people, that no arguments will prevail with them 
to cut down a certain great old tree called balette, 
whoſe leaves are like thoſe of a cheſqut-tree, and 
its bark good for wounds; or ſome antient tall 
canes, vainly believing the ſouls of their anceſtors 
dwell in them, and that the cutting of thoſe trees 
or canes would put them to pain; which part of 
their ſuperſtition being fo exactly agreeable to that 
of ſome of their neighbours on the continent, 
ſhews from whence they are derived. They wor- 
ſhip alſo their fathers, grandfathers, and great- 


tome immediate application made: they have alſo grandfathers, like the Chineſe ;- Which is not * 
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THE PRESENT STATE OF 
CH AP. all to be wondered at, when that nation ſo long 


poſſeſſed great part of the country. 


There were antiently no temples amongſt them, 
but they had certain caves wherein they placed 
thoſe idols to which they offered ſacrifice, which 
was done by the mediation of their Prieſts: ſome 


young handſome girl giving the firſt ſtroke to the 


Superſtition. 


| Marriages, 


victim with a ſpear, which being ſlain was cut in 
pieces, dreſſed, and eat in a reverential manner. 
They were ſo ſuperſtitious, if we may believe the 


Miſſionaries, that if a ſnake was found on their 


clothes they would never wear them again; and 


upon a ſnake's croſſing the way, they would re- 


turn home again, whatever buſineſs they were go- 


ing about. We are told alſo, that they determined 
every thing of importance by caſting lots. 


Upon a marriage the woman hath no fortune, 
but the husband pays a ſum of money to the fa- 
ther or neareſt relations for his wife : and the mar- 
riage is celebrated by a Prieſteſs: they are both 
obliged to eat out of one diſh, ſignifying that they 


are to run the ſame fortune, and partake of the 


ſame joys and forrows, and having ſacrificed ſome 
beaſt, afterwards an entertainment is made as u- 


ſual in other countries. They always marry in 
their own tribes or caſt, and the neareſt of their 
kindred, excepting the firſt degree. Divorces are 


allowed on either ſide, but polygamy is not allow- 


ed among ſome of them, unleſs they have no 


children, and then the man may take his ſlave to 


his bed ; but ſome other of the Indian nations al- 


low two or more wives, and the children born of 


the firſt have a double portion, 


Some of the Indians in theſe iſlands have no 


other ceremony at their weddings than joining of 


Names. 


hands before their parents or friends. 

As to that part of the country which are Ma- 
hometan, they allow a plurality of women, as in 
other Mahometan countries. | 

TT he mothers give their children their names, 
and they are generally taken from ſome circum- 
ſtance of their birth; as for inſtance, MALIVAG, 
which ſignifies difficult, becauſe it was brought 
into the world with difficulty. 


that is ſtrong, becauſe it appears ſuch at the birth. 


At other times they give it the name of the firſt 


thing that occurs, as DAMa, the name of an 


herb ; and by this only they are known till they 


are married: then the firſt ſon or daughter gives 


the name to its parents, as AMANI-MALIVAG, 
ImmAani-MALacca's; that is, the father of 
MALIVAG; the mother of MALACCA's. The 
difference between the names of men and women 
conſiſts in the addition of the ſyllable Ix; as for 


inſtance ILoGE is a man's name, and ILOGIN a 


Mourning. 


woman's, 8 
| When a perſon of condition dies, not only his 
relations but ſtrangers are hired to come and 


MALAccA's, 


parture of the deceaſed. The body being waſhed C H Ap 
and perfumed with benjamin, and other ſweet XI. 
gums, and wrapt up in ſilk, according to its qua- 


lity, *tis put into a coffin made of one piece of 
precious wood, fo cloſe as to keep out all air; and 
then being placed upon a table in the houſe, with 
lattices before it, the clothes and arms of the de- 
ceaſed are laid in a cheſt by the coffin; and if it 
be a woman, the utenſils neceſſary for her work, 
and all ſorts of meat are ſet before the corpſe. 
After ſome time the body is interred in the bury- 
ing place of the family, and a feaſt is made for 
the people invited to the funeral ; but the widow 
and children keep faſt for ſome time, abſtaining 
both from fiſh and fleſh, and living only on rice 
and herbs. Some of theſe nations mourn in black 
and others in white, ſhaving their heads and eye- 
brows on theſe occaſions; and formerly when a 
great man died, the neighbourhood were obliged 
to keep filence for ſeveral days: facrifices are al- 


ſo offered to them who die in defence of their 
country. 55 


HA P. NI. 


Comtains a deſert tion of the reſt of the Philippine 
iſlands that are moſt reſorted to. 


other of the Philippine iſlands as are moſt fre- 


have already been mentioned in the deſcription of 
Luconia, and therefore need not be again repeat- 
ed: and firſt, 1 
The iſland of Tandaya or Philippina, which Samar. 
has of late obtained the name of Samar, lyes to 
the ſouth-eaſt of the iſland of Luconia, between 
which and that iſland is a narrow ſea, called the 
ftreights of Manila, This iſland is about 130 
leagues in circumference, and the chief town is 
Catbalagan, which is governed by an Alcade. 
The north-eaſt point of this iſland' makes the cape 
called Cabo du Spirito Sancto. 


Samar, and ſouth of Luconia, in the latitude of 


twelve degrees, and is about thirty leagues in com- 
paſs. 


the latitude of thirteen degrees, and is ſeventy 

leagues in compals, | 3 
Luban is a little iſland of five leagues in cir- Luban. 

cumference, which lyes to the northward of 


Mindoro, and is only famous for a burning moun- 
tain. 


The third iſland in magnitude of the Philip- bangen.. 


pines is Paragoyr, which lyes moſt to the weſt- 
ward of any of them; it is about 100 leagues in 
length, and from ten to twenty-five in breadth, 


mourn, and in their country ſongs lament the de- that part of it which lyes next to Borneo is go- 


2 verned 


4 


I Shall here only deſcribe the ſituation of ſuch CH Ab. 


XII. 
quented. As to their manners and cuſtoms, they M 


Masbate lyes to the weſtward of Philippina or Nasbate, 


Mindoro lyes to the weſtward of Masbate, in Mindoro. 


Leyt 


ohe 


Sebu 
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in nine degrees north latitude. 


Calamines. | 


Panay- 


Leyte, 


Bohdl. 


$ebu, 


verned 


in circumference. 
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by 
bitants, lie thoſe of Borneo, are Mahometans; 
but the north-eaſt part of it is under the domini- 
on of Spain; the middle of the iſland is poſſeſſed 
by Indians, who are ſubject to neither. It lyes 


To the north of the iſland of Paragoya lye three 


ſmall iſlands, called the Calamines, famous for 


their edible birds neſts. | 
Panay lyes thirty leagues to the eaſtward of Min- 


doro, and is one hundred leagues in compaſs ; the 


middle of it is in the latitude of ten degrees, and 
is ſeparated from Samar only by the ſtreight of 
Juanilo. | 

Leyte lyes twenty leagues to the northward of 
Mindanao; it is about an hundred leagues in com- 
paſs; a mountain which runs through the middle 
of it is ſaid to make a great alteration in the air, 


it being often cold on one fide when it is exceſſive 


hot on the other. | 
Bohol lyes to the ſouth-weſt of Leyte, in the 
latitude of ten degrees, and is about forty leagues 
Sebu or Sibu lyes to the ſouth-weſt of Leyte, 
the chief town whereof is Nombre de Dios, which 
lyes in ten degrees ; this ifland is about 20 leagues 


in length, and eight in breadth: here MAG EL 


LANs firſt ſet up the King of Spain's ſtandard; 


and from hence the Spaniards afterwards proceed- 
ed to the conqu 
of Nombre de Dios was the firft town built by 
the Spaniards in the Philippine iſlands ; it was af- 


eft of the other iſlands. Fhe city 


terwards made a Biſhop's ſee, has in it a cathe- 
dral church and feveral monaſteries : this town 


had formerly alſo the privilege of ſending ſhips to 


Negro2s, 


Xolo. 


A mber - 
preaſe, 


New Spain, and was a place of great trade; but 


the trade is now removed to Manila, 


Negroes iſland lyes between that of Panay and 
Sebu, in the latitude of nine degrees, and is a- 
bout 100 leagues in compaſs: it takes its name 


From the Blacks who principally inhabit it, and 


reſemble thoſe of Africk, as tis ſaid; but it is 
moſt probable they deſcended from the Blacks of 
the peninſula on this fide Ganges. 


Thirty leagues ſouth-weſt of Mindanao lyes the 


iſland of Xolo, governed by a Prince of its own. 


All the ſhips of Borneo touch here, And it may 
be called the mart of all the Mooriſh kingdoms in 
the Eaſt; it abounds in rice, and is the only 
iſland of the Philippines that breeds elephants, 


which multiply exceedingly, tis faid, becauſe the 


inhabitants never take them. The fea throws up 


abundance of Amber-greaſe on the ſhore here. 


There are a multitude of other little iflands 
which go under the name of the Philippines, but 
theſe are reckoned the principal : I proceed now 
to give an account of ſome iſlands lately diſcover- 
ed, which lye to the eaſtward of them. 


the King of that iſland ; and the inha- 


CHAP. XII. 


Gives an account of ſome iſlands lately di Covered 
called the New Philippines, 4 ; 


THERE have lately been diſcovered ſeveral o- 

ther iſlands to the eaſtward of the Philippine, 
from their neighbourhood to the former called 
the New Philippines, of which Father CLAN, in 
a letter from Manila (inſerted in the Philoſophical 


New Philip- 
pines, 


Tranſactions ) gives the following account, that 


he happening to be at the town of Guivam in the 


iſland of Samar found 29 Palaos, or inhabi- 
tants of certain new diſcovered iſlands, who were 
driven thither by the eaſterly winds, which blow 
in theſe ſeas from December to May. They had 
run before the wind for ſeventy days together, 
according to their own relation, without being a- 
ble to make any land till they came in ſight of 
the town of Guivam : they were thirty-five per- 


ſons, and embarked in two boats with their wives 


and children when they firſt came out, but ſe- 


veral periſhed by the hardſhips they underwent in 


the voyage; they were under ſuch a conſterna- 
tion when a man from Guivam attempted to 
come on board them, that all the people which 
were in one of the veſſels, with their wives and 
children, jumped over-board ; however they were 


at length perſuaded to ſteer into the harbour, and 


they landed the 28th of December, 1696. They 
eat coco-nuts and roots which were brought them 
very freely, but would not touch boiled rice, the 
common food of the Afiaticks, Two women, 
who had formerly been caſt a-ſhore from the 
ſame iflands, were their interpreters ; they related 
that their country conſiſted of 32 iſlands, and by 
the form of their veſſels and fails their country 
ſeemed to be in the neighbourhood of the Maria- 
nas or Ladrone iſlands; they related that their 
country was exceeding populous, and that all the 
iflands are under the dominions of one King, who 


keeps his court in the iſland of Lamarec: the na- 


tives go half naked, and the men paint and ſtain 


their bodies, making ſeveral ſorts of figures up- 
on them, but the women and children are not 
painted ; the complexion and ſhape of their 
face is much like thoſe of the tawny Philippines 
or Malayes: the men wear only. a cloth about 
their loins which covers their thighs, and another 


looſe about their bodies which they tie before, 


There is little difference betwixt the dreſs of men 
and women, but that the cloth which the women 
wear hangs a little lower on their knees; their 
language is different both from the people of the 
Philippines and the Ladrone iſlands, and comes 
neareſt to that of the Arabs: the ya oe 


CHAP. 
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ſeem moſt conſiderable amongſt them, wear neck- 
laces, bracelets, and rings of tortoiſe-ſhell ; they 
ſubſiſted themſelves all the time they were at ſea 
with the fiſh they catched, in a kind of wicker 


basket with a great mouth, and ending in a point, 


which they halled after them; and happened to 
be ſupplied with rain-water to drink: they have 
no cows or dogs in their iſlands, and they run a- 
way at the ſight of the one and the barking of 
the other; neither have they any horſes, deer, cats, 
or any fourfooted beaſts whatever; or any land 
fowls but hens, which they breed up, and never 


eat their eggs: they were ſurpriſed at the white- 


neſs of the Europeans, having never ſeen any peo- 


ple of this complexion, as they were at their 


manners and cuſtoms : it does not appear that they 
have any religion, nor do they uſe any ſet meals, 
but eat and drink whenever they are hungry or 
thirſty, and then but ſparingly. They ſalute any 
perſon by taking him by the hand or foot; or 
gently ſtroaking his Face: among their tools the 
have a ſaw made of a large ſhell, ſharpened wit 
a ſtone, having no iron or other metals in their 
country; and were ſurpriſed to ſee the many 
tools uſed in building a ſhip. There arms are 
lances or darts, headed with human bones and 
ſharpened. They ſeem to be a people of much 
life and courage, but of a peaceful diſpoſition ; 
and are well proportioned, but not of a large 
ſize. a7 | OE. 
When they were to be conducted to the Father 
Miſſionary, who from the reſpect that was paid 
him, they took to be the Governor of the coun- 
try, they painted their bodies yellow, which they 
look upon as a compleat dreſs, and fit to approach 
great perſons in. I hey are very expert in diving, 
and ſometimes find pearls in the ſhells they fetch 
up, but throw them away as of no real value. 
Another letter we meet with in the Philoſophi- 
cal Tranſactions, concerning theſe iſlands, writ- 
ten by Father GoBitn. He ſays they are 87 in 
number, and make one of the fineſt archipelagoes 
of the Eaſt; that they lye from the tropick of 


cancer to the equator, having the Ladrone or Ma- 


A farther 
account of 
the New Phi- 
lppines, 


rianas on the eaſt, and the old Philippines on the 
weſt ; and he gives us a map of them, made from 
an account he received of the natives. | 

He ſays the people are of a peaceful diſpoſition, 
and never do violence to one another, that mur- 
der or homicide was never heard of amongſt 
them; and it is a proverb, That one man never 
« kills another; that every iſland has its Gover- 
nor, ſubject to the King of the country, who 
keeps his court in the iſland of Lamarec or Falu, 
He obſerves that tho' theſe iſlands have never been 
heard of till of late years, yet the natives of Sa- 
mar have long ſince from their mountains diſco- 
vered thick ſmokes to the eaſtward, where theſe 
iſlands are ſuppoſed to lye, in the ſummer time, 


when thoſe iſlanders ſet fire to the woods to clear CH Ab. 


the ground, [v3.1 
By Father GoBigen's map of theſe iſlands, 


which is alſo inſerted in the Philoſophical Tranſ- 


actions, they appear to lye in the eaſtern ſeas, al- 
moſt in form of a creſcent, or great arch: but 


this map ſeems to be drawn rather by the ſtrength 
of imagination, than any certain diſcoveries that 


XIII, 


RefleQions 
on the ac- 
count of the 
New Philip 
pines, 


can be depended on; for he tells us, it was not 
made by Europeans, none having ever failed that 


way ; but ſome of the iſlanders who were caſt a- 
ſhore on the Philippines, ranged ſome little ſtones 
upon a table in ſuch a manner as theſe iſlands are 
laid down in his map; but as he has made them 
to extend from two degrees ſouth latitude to ſe- 


venteen north, and as far eaft and weſt, I don't 
ſee how it is poſſible illiterate people, who are per- 


fectly ignorant of the mathematicks, and the 


frame of the globe, ſhould be able to deſcribe the 
ſituation of them. There is this Garther objec- 


tion againſt the account given of theſe iſlands, 
that in ſome inſtances it contradicts itſelf : for we 


are told in one part of it, that theſe iſlanders had 
been driven ſeventy days before the wind, when 


they were caſt a-ſhore on the Philippines; which 
at a hundred miles a day (and this is but moderate 


ſailing with a brisk gale) muſt make them ſeven- 
ty hundred miles diſtant from the Old Philip- 


pines ; and yet it is ſaid the people of the Philip- 


pines can ſee the ſmoke of their fires from their 
coaſts; from whence, either we muſt conclude 
that theſe iſlands are not ſo far from the Old Phi- 
lippines as is pretended, or that thoſe people have 
a much better eye-hght than the inhabitants on 
this {ide the globe; not that I would infer from 
hence, that this relation is to be entirely diſcre- 
dited, or that there are no lands or iſlands to the 


_ eaſtward of the Philippines; probably there are 


many that are not yet diſcovered, or will be ſome 
hundred years hence ; but I think the Spaniards 


have been a little too haſty in deſcribing their ſi- 
tuation and extent before they have ever been vi- 


ſited by any one man who is capable of giving a 
deſcription of them. _ | 


We are told alſo that ſome of the people who 


came from theſe eaſtern iſlands reported, that one 
of them was inhabited only by women ; and that 
the men of the neighbouring iſlands viſited them 
at certain times, for the ſake of propagation, and 
brought away all the male children when they re- 
turned; but left the females with their warlike 


mothers, who conſtitute a new nation of Ama- 


ZONns. 


| Now there are three or four circumſtances 
which frequently make me ſuſpect the veracity of 


new diſcoverers, and theſe are their meeting with 


giants, monſters, canibals, and amazons; not that 
J abſolutely reje& every thing of this nature, but 
moſt of our fabulous gentlemen having gone = 
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time, which is very ſeldom, the iſland grows ſick- CH AP. 


enough to make a wary man be upon his guard, XIV. 


Hl. XIII. 
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CHAP, 


XIV. 


when . he finds a repetition of theſe prodigies in 


nature: for thoſe who attended MAaGELLANS in 


his diſcoveries, it ſeems, talked of giants and mon- 
ſters that have never been ſeen ſince, and yet 
they traced out the way through the Pacifick ocean, 
and give a very juſt account of the circumnaviga- 
tion of the globe at their return home: we muſt 
therefore conſider the capacity, the intereſt, the 
vanity and prejudices of the traveller ; and though 
we cannot believe every thing, neither are we to 


reject every thing, but make uſe of the reaſon 


God has given us, and weigh the probability of 


every relation till we can arrive at a greater cer- 


tainty : infallibility is not to be expected any 
where but at Rome, and ſince we remain ſo much 
in the dark in the hiſtory of our own country, 
mathematical certainty, *tis preſumed, will not be 
required in an account of the moſt diſtant nations : 
if we ſet theſe things in the belt light they are ca- 
pable of, and make ſome improvements on thoſe 
who have gone before us, I am ſatisfied my coun- 
trymen, remarkable for their humanity and good 
nature, will countenance the undertaking. 


CHAP. XIV. 
e of the ifiand of Celebes, or Macaſſar. 


T O the ſouthward of the Philippines lyes the 


iſland of Celebes, or Macaſſar, extending 


from one degree 30 minutes north lat. to five 
Situation of degrees 30 minutes ſouth ; having the great iſland 


Macaſſar. 


Provinces. 


Ar, 


miles over. 


of Borneo on the weſt, and the Molucca's on the 
eaſt. The length of it from the ſouth weſt point 
to the north eaſt is about five hundred miles, and 
in the broadeſt part of it, it is near two hundred 


vided by a bay of ſeven or eight leagues wide, which 
runs forty or fifty leagues up into the country, 


and on the eaſt ſide of the iſland are ſeveral bays 


and harbours, and abundance of ſmall iſlands and 
ſhoals : towards the north there is ſome high land : 
but on the eaſt the country is low and flat, and 


_ watered with many little rivulets. 


This iſland is divided into fix petty kingdoms 
or provinces, the principal whereof are Celebes, on 


the north weſt, lying under the equinoctial ; and 
Macaſſar, which takes in all the ſouth part of the 


iſland : the reſt of the provinces were uſually under 
the dominion of one of theſe ; whereupon the 
iſland ſometimes receives its name from one, and 


- ſometimes from the other. 


The air is hot and moift, the whole country 
lying under or very near the line, ſubject to great 
rains. It is moſt healthful during the northern 
monſons: if they fail of blowing their accuſtomed 


The ſouth part of the iſland is di- 


ly, and great numbers of people are ſwept away. 

hey have mines of copper, tin and gold, but 
I do not find they are much wrought ; the gold 
they have is found chiefly in the ſands of their 
rivers, and at the bottom of hills, waſhed down 
by torrents, : 

In their woods they have ebony, calambac and 
ſanders, and ſeveral ſorts of wood proper for dy- 
ing; and no place, it is ſaid, affords larger bam- 
boos, ſome of them being four or five fathoms 
long, and above two foot diameter, which they 


make uſe of in building their houſes and boats. 


Their fruits and flowers are much the ſame with 
thoſe in the Philippines, and therefore I ſhall not 
tire the reader with a repetition of them, only 
mention ſome of the principal. | 

They have pepper and ſugar of their own 
growth, as well as betel and arek, in great plenty ; 


1 
ines, 


Woods. 


Fruits. 


but no nutmegs, mace or cloves ; however, of 


theſe they uſed formerly to import ſuch quantities 
from the Spice iſlands that they had ſufficient for 


their own uſe, and ſold great quantities to fo- 


reigners. 
Their rice is ſaid to be better than in other 


Rice. 


parts of India, it not being overflowed annually as 


in other countries, but watered from time to time 


by the husbandmen as occaſion requires; and from 


the goodneſs of their rice, it is thought the natives 


are of a ſtronger conſtitution than thoſe of Siam or 


other parts of India. | 
Their fruits are alſo held to be of a more delicious 

taſte than the fruits of other countries which are 

expoſed to floods : the plains here are covered with 


Cotton. 


the cotton ſhrub which bears a red flower, and 


when the flower falls, it leaves a head about as big 


as a walnut, from whence the cotton is drawn; 
and that which comes from Macaſſar is accounted 


the fineſt in India. - 

Of all their plants, opium is what they moſt 
admire ; it is a ſhrub which grows at the bottom 
of mountains, or in ſtony ground : the branches 
afford a liquor which is drawn out much after the 


Opium. 


ſame manner as palm wine, and being ſtopped up 


cloſe in a pot, comes to a conſiſtency, when they 
make it up in little pills: they often diſſolve one 
of theſe pills in water and ſprinkle their tobacco 
with it; and thoſe who are uſed to take it can 
never leave it off : they are lulled into a pleaſing 


dream, and intoxicated as with ſtrong liquor ; but 


it inſenſibly preys upon their ſpirits and ſhortens 
their lives : they will take the quantity of two 
pins heads in a pipe of tobacco, when they enter 
into a battle, and become almoſt inſe 
wounds or danger till the effect of it is worn off. 
The natives of this iſland are famous for the 
poiſons they compound of the venomous drugs and. 
herbs their country produces; of which, it is ſaid, 
the very 17 or ſmell occaſions preſent _ ; 
2 


ble of 


Poiſons. 
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CH AP, they dip the points of their crices or daggers in 
XIV. theſe fatal mixtures, as they do their darts which 
ww they 


blow through their hollow trunks ; and tho' 
they have been poiſoned twenty years the ſtrength 
of the poiſon is not loſt, but the leaſt wound 
proves mortal; and ſo ſuddenly does the poiſon 
operate and ſeize the vitals, that we are told of a 
certain criminal, who by way of experiment, was 
wounded in the toe with one of theſe little pot- 
ſoned darts, who died notwithſtanding two Euro- 
ropean ſurgeons ſtood ready to cut off the part as 
ſoon as he was wounded. 

Some of theſe poiſonous plants are ſo like opium, 
that it is difficult to diſtinguiſh one from the other, 
tho the cattle have that ſagacity, it is obſerved, 
that they ſeldom touch a noxious herb ; and if they 
happen. to tread near one, fly from it, as if they 
Knew better than man the danger of approaching 
them, | 

Few countries afford larger or better cattle than 
Macaſſar, and ſuch numbers of large monkeys 
and baboons infeſt the iſland, that it is ſaid, they 
are. dangerous to travellers, and a man muſt be 
very well armed to defend himſelf againſt them. 
Some of them have no tail, others very long ; 
ſome go on all four, and others walk upright on 
two feet, hke men, never uſing their forefeet but 
as hands, "The white are as big as an Engliſh 
maſtiff, and much more dangerous than the black 
ox ſtraw coloured, but their principal ſpight, it is 
ſaid, is at the women, if they meet with one alone 
they will call their companions together, and if 
they are not prevented, ſtrangle her and pull her 


in a thouſand pieces. 

Theſe monkeys it ſeems are maſters of the fo- 
_ reſts, and by keeping in bodies will be too hard 
for any wild beaſt, ſerpents only they are afraid of, 
who continually make war upon them, and will 
purſue the monkeys to the very tops of trees, and 
devour them. n 
In ſome of theſe apes, tis ſaid, 
zoar ſtone, which is much better, and conſequent- 
ly dearer than thoſe found in goats. 

Elephants there are none bred in the iſland, but 
little horſes they have abundance for riding ; the 
natives uſe no other ſaddle than a painted cloth 
without any ſtirrups, and a cord with a bit made 
of wood ſerves them for a bridle; they have a 
very hardy hoof and never ſhod; they are not 
put to drawing, their oxen and buffaloes ſerve for 
that uſe. | ST 

There is but one large river in the iſland, which 
runs from north to ſouth, into the bay of Macaſſar, 


in about the fifth degree of ſouth latitude, where 


it is about half a league broad, and waſhes the 
walls of Macaſlar city. This river is much in- 
feſted with crocodiles, who have the boldneſs, it is 
faid, to ſet upon a boat. of people ſometimes, but 
this I am inclined to-rank with. another ſtory they 


is found the be- 


tell us of their mermaids, which I never ſaw any CHAP 
The channel of the river is deep XIV 
enough in ſome places to carry the largeſt veſſels, L-yy 


foundation for. 


but the depth is very ſo that in other 
places a veſſel of fifty tuns can hardly paſs ; but 
the Dutch are in poſſeſſion of another port called 
Jompadan four or five leagues to the ſouthward, 
which is as commodious a harbour as is to be found: 
in the Indian ſeas ; this was the firſt conſiderable 
place the Dutch made themſelves maſters of in the 
iſland ; and here it was they fell upon the Portu- 
gueze fleet when they were at peace with that na- 
tion, and ſunk and ſeized them all ; but this they 


could not effect till they had ſpirited up a rebellion 


againſt the King of Macaſſar, who was a faſt 
friend to the Portuguefe; and when they found 


all other means fail, che Dutch got the advantage 


of the King by poiſoning the waters where the 

obſerved his ſoldiers went to drink. They ſet fire 
alſo to the rice fields which were juſt ready for har- 
veſt, and burnt all his country round about ; and 
having by famine- compelled that place to capitu- 
late, they afterwards blocked up the capital city 
of Macaflar, and having undermined and blown 
up great part of the walls, they compelled the King, 
to ſign a capitulation to let them enjoy Jompan- 
dan, and all the trade of the iſland, and to expel 
the Portugueſe. Since this, in the year 1669, 
they compelled the King to ſurrender the fortreſs 
and city of Macaſſar into their hands, and to ac- 
cept of ſuch conditions as the council of Batavia 
were pleaſed to impoſe upon him, particularly, 
they would not ſuffer him to have any commu- 


_ nication with the Spice iflands, which brought him 


in his greateſt revenue, and was the principal trade 
of his people; for they carried over rice, and the 
produce of their country thither, for which they 
receive ſpices in return, and with theſe traded 
with the Europeans and all other nations; ſo that 
while this King was able to make head-againſt the 
Dutch, which he did for many years, the Dutch 
were not able to monopolize the ſpice trade, as 
they have done ſince. I he Macaſſarians may well 
be ſaid to have fought the battles of the Europeans, 
and particularly of the Engliſh, and it is pity they 
were not timely aſſiſted by our Eaſt India Com- 
pany ; and even yet, would we ſend out a ſmall 
detachment to aſſiſt that injured people to recover 
their liberties, we might ſoon recover our ſhare 
in the ſpice trade. Nor is there a nation in India 
but would gladly aſſiſt the Engliſh, in extirpating 
their tyrannical Dutch maſters, who have been 
guilty of ſuch cruelties, fuch oppreſſion and trea- 
chery, that they are avoided and deteſted by all 
the RE of the eaſt. 25 Ls 

To proceed, Macaſſar is ſeated on the banks of 
the great river above-mentioned, here the Dutch 
Company have a ſtrong fort defended by a nume-- 
rous artillery, and a gatriſon of ſeven or eight gy | 
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HAP, dred men, The ftreets of the town are wide and 


neat, but not paved, and trees are planted on each 
ſide of them. The palaces, moſques, and great 


houſes are of ſtone, but the houſes of the meaner 


ſort of wood of various colours, which make 
them look very beautiful, but are built on pillars 
iam, and the roofs like theirs alſo 


are covered with palm or coco leaves. 


larkets. 


There are ſhops along the ſtreets, and large 


market places, where a market is held twice in 


twenty four hours, viz. in the morning before 


ſun-riſe, and an hour before ſun- ſet, where only 
women are ſeen; a man would be laughed at to 
be found amongſt them: from all the villages 
you ſee the young wenches crowding to market 
with fleſh, fiſh, rice and fowls ; they abſtain on- 


ly from pork, which their religion forbids. | 


Upon a computation of the number of inha- 


bitants in this city and the neighbouring villages, 


once equally populous, but are now many of them 


Genius. of 
Iz people, 


become good proficients in all arts and ſciences, 


Good bodies 
of men, 

and good 
JIdiers. 


WJ {ature and 
I <mplexion, 


Hair, 


Turbants, 


ſome years ago, they amounted to 160, ooo men 
able to bear arms; but now are not half that 
number, many of them having forſaken their 
country ſince the Dutch deprived them of their 
trade, The reſt of the towns and villages were 


deſerted. 


The people of Macaſſar have excellent me- 


mories, and are quick of apprehenſion, they will 
imitate any thing they ſee, and would probably 


if they did not want good maſters to improve 
their talents. 5 

They have alſo ſtrong robuſt bodies, are mighty 
induſtrious, and as ready to undergo fatigues as 


any people whatever: nor are any people more 


addicted to arms and hardy enterprizes, inſomuch 
that they may be looked upon as almoſt the only 
ſoldiers on the other ſide the bay of Bengal; and 
accordingly are hired into the ſervice of other 
Princes and ſtates on that ſide, as the Swiſs are 


in this part of the world: even the Europeans 


frequently employ them in their ſervice, but have 
ſometimes ſuffered by truſting them too far; or 
rather, our people being too apt to uſe them like 
ſlaves, as they do the poor Portugueſe and Muſtees 
in their ſervice; this is a treatment which the 
Macaſſarians will not bear, and never fail to re- 
venge whenever it is attempted by our little un- 
thinking European Governors. 

The people of Macaffar are of a moderate 
ſtature, their complexions ſwarthy, their cheek- 
bones ſtand high, and their noſes are generally 
flat; the laſt is eſteemed a beauty, and almoſt 
as much pains taken to make them ſo in their in- 
fancy, as to make the Chineſe Ladies have lit- 
tle feet. | 


They have ſhining black hair, which is tied 


up and covered with a turbant, or cloth wound 


about their heads when they are dreſſed, but at 


other times they wear a kind of hat or cap with 
little brims. | 
They continually rub and ſupple the limbs of 
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their infants with oil, to render them nimble and Infants. 


active; and this is thought to be one reaſon there 


is hardly ever ſeen a lame or crooked perſon a- 


mong them, either man or woman. 

Their male children of the better ſort, tis ſaid, 
are always taken from their mothers at fix or ſe- 
ven years of age, and committed to the care of 
ſome remote relation, that they may not be too 
much indulged and effeminated by the careſſes of 
the mother; they are ſent to ſchool to their prieſts, 
who teach them to write and read and caſt ac- 
compts, and the precepts of the Alcoran : their 
characters very much reſemble the Arabick, which 


Educations 


is not ſtrange, ſince their anceſtors, many of them, 


were Arabians, | 
But beſides their books, every child is bred up 


to ſome handicraft trade; they are alſo taught 


ſeveral ſports and martial exerciſes, if they are of 
quality; but the meaner fort are employed in 
husbandry, fiſhing, and ordinary trades, as in o- 
ther places. 4 

TT his people ſeem to be inſpired with juſt noti- 
ons of honour and friendſhip, and there are in- 
ſtances of many of them who have expoſed their 
lives even in defence of foreigners and Chriſtians ; 
and of others who have generally relieved and 


maintained people in diſtreſs, and even ſuffered 


CharaQer | 
of the pegs 
ple. 


them to ſhare their eſtates. They retained that 


love of liberty, that they were the laſt of the In- 


dian nations that were enſlaved by the Dutch, 


which did not happen neither till after a long and 
ve 
force of the Hollanders in India was employed. 


It muſt be acknowledged at the ſame time that 


no people are more ſubject to paſſion; but it is ſoon 
over, and they will condemn their own raſhneſs 
if they are in the wrong. 


expenſive war, wherein almoſt the whole 


The women are remarkably chaſte and reſerv- Women. 


ed, at leaſt they cannot help appearing ſo; for the 
leaſt ſmile or glance on any but their husbands, 
is held a ſufficient reaſon for a divorce: nor dare 
they admit of a viſit even from a brother, but in 
the preſence of the husband: and the law in- 


demnifies him for killing any man he ſhall find 


alone with his wife, or on whom ſhe has con- 
ferred any mark of her favour. 


On the other hand, the man keeps as many 


wives and concubines as he pleaſes, and nothing 


can be more ignominious than the want of children, 


and the having but one wife: the love of women, 
and the deſire of children is univerſal ; and accord- 
ing to the number of women and children the man 
poſſeſſes his happineſs is rated. 

To proceed, though the women of faſhion ge- 
nerally keep cloſe, yet upon certain feſtivals they 
are ſuffered to come abroad and ſpend their time 

1 uw 
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in publick company, in dancing and other diver- 
ſions uſed in the country; but the men do not 
mix with them as in this part of the world, only 
they have the happineſs to ſee and be ſeen, which 
makes them wait for theſe good times with impa- 


Parents uſually match their children in their 


infancy, ſometimes ſoon after they are born. When 


the young fellow is arrived to ſixteen or ſeventeen, 


and has gone through his exerciſes, he is allowed 


to wait on his miſtreſs, and marries ſoon after : 
he learns to ride, to draw the bow, diſcharge a 


fuſee, handle his ſcymitar and crice, and to ſhoot 


thoſe little darts already mentioned through a 
ſmooth trunk of ebony, or ſome ſuch wood: this 
dart is pointed with the tooth of a fea fiſh which 


is dipped in poiſon ; and with theſe, tis ſaid, they 


will hit a ſmall mark fourſcore yards. : 
One who has made arms his profeſſion, is ſo 


much a gentleman ſoldier, even in that part of 


the world, that it is very ſeldom he will ſubmit 


to follow husbandry or any mean employment 


afterwards. 


Diverſions, 


Girls houſe- 
Wit TY. 


5 Diet. 


Liquor. 


git croſs- 
legged. 


Among their diverſions they have games not 
unlike draughts and cheſs; but they are prohibited 
to play for money, ſo that they ſeldom quarrel on 
theſe occaſions: the flying the paper kite is not 
beneath their quality, and even old men are taken 
with the ſport; and cock- fighting is a great en- 
tertainment with t gem. 

The girls are bred up to write and read, and in 


all kind of houſewifery; they learn to ſpin, to 


ſow, to embroider and make their own and the 
men's clothes, for there are no taylors in the 
country any more than cooks; and therefore they 
learn alſo to dreſs ſuch diſhes as are in uſe amongſt 


variety in their diet. WE 
T heir ordinary food is rice, herbs, roots, fiſh 


and fruit: they have alſo beef, kid and poultry, 


which being boiled and high ſeaſoned with pepper 
and ſpices, is cut in ſmall pieces and laid by their 
Tice, and this ſerves to reliſh it ; but fleſh is eaten 
in very ſmall quantities in this part of the world; 
it would be of ill conſequence to eat a belly-full as 
we do here. They have but two meals, one at 
eight or nine in the morning, and the other about 
ſun-ſet, which is their heartieſt meal: the reſt of 
the day they chew betel and arek, or take tobac- 
co with a mixture of opium : their uſual drink 1s 
water or ſherbet; they drink alſo tea, coffee and 
chocolate, the laſt of which the Spaniards of the 
Philippines furniſh them with; and they have 
palm wine, arrack and ſpirits as in the neighbour- 
ing countries, which they mix, tis ſaid, ſome- 
times with the ſherbet, though their law for- 
bids it. | 

They eat all together, and not ſeparately, like 
ſome other Indian nations. They ſit croſs-legged 


abroad. 
them, which may ſoon be done, having very little 


on the ground, and have low lackered tables on CH Ap MWCH / 


which their meat is ſet, in diſhes or voiders of XIV. 


X1\ 


ſilver, copper, or wooden ware; no ſpoons, knives, N 


forks, or napkins are uſed, but they take up the 


rice with their hands, and making it up in hard 
lumps of the bigneſs of an egg, cram it into their 
mouths, ; 5 8 
The better ſort of people are clothed in a veſt, 
which reaches down to their knees, and is often 
of brocaded ſilk, or ſcarlet cloth with gold plate 


Hab:ts, 


buttons : it has a ſtrait ſleeve like a waſtecoat, and is 
buttoned at the wriſt ; they have alſo a rich ſaſh, 


the ends whereof hang down below their knees. 
Their crice or dagger they wear in their ſaſh, as 
they do alſo their knife and purſe. The clothes of 


the poor people are made of cotton; none of them 


wear ſtockings or ſhoes, but ſometimes the quality 
put on a kind of ſlippers or ſandals : their turbants 
are not cloſe on the crown of their heads, like the 


Turks, but are only a piece of ſtuff or linnen 


wrapped about their heads of any colour: they 


uſually dye their nails red, and their teeth either 
red or black, Es 1 

The women have ſhifts of fine muſlin, which 
reach down to their knees; the ſleeves are ſtrait 
as a waiſtcoat, and come no lower than their el- 


bows ; the neck ſo narrow and cloſed that their 


breaſts are not ſeen; they wear alſo a kind of 
drawers or breeches made of filk or cotton, which 
ſit cloſe upon them, and reach down to the middle 
of the leg, and thoſe of quality have the knees 
richly embroidered ; for they make their clothes 
themſelves, and there are no better work-women 
to be found : over all they throw a looſe linnen 
cloth, or a piece of ſtriped muſlin, when they go 
They have no other head-dreſs but their hair 
tied up in roll on the hinder part of their head, 
with ſome curls which fall gracefully on their 


makes it appear ſtill blacker than it naturally is, 
and gives it a gloſs. The men wear jewels in their 


Teeth, 


Women's 


garb. 


necks; they perfume their hair and oil it, which 


hair, but the women have none; nor have they 


any other ornaments than a gold chain about their 
nec ks. | | 
There are but few ſlaves in the country, the 
laws prohibiting their making ſlaves of their bre- 
thren of the ſame faith, which is one reaſon this 
people are more active and induſtrious than other 
Indians, being uſed to labour and do their work 
themſelves. However their great men are never 
without a train of vaſſals or hired ſervants, when 
they appear in publick ; but many of them are 
only hired on thoſe occaſions, and may be had on 
very reaſonable terms. „ 


Slaves. 


Their houſes, as has been obſerved, being built 


with ebony and other fine wood of various colours, 


the inſide is poliſhed and kept rubbed every day, 


which makes the wood look more beautiful than 


any 


Furnitu 


Grand 


Viſits, 


Vaſa 
milit; 
nures 


Nob! 


— 
0 


me 


en's | 


ment. 
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to enquire into the qualifications of ſuch officers: C H A p. 
the houſhold indeed and the revenues the King XIV. 


No 


CHAP. any wainſcot; they are very neat alſo in their 


houſes in other reſpects, having the matts and 
carpets, which they fit on, cleaned and duſted 
every morning, and veſſels on purpoſe to ſpit in 


when they chew their betel or take tobacco. T hey 
have not much furniture in their houſes, it ſeems ; 


for beſides what is neceſſary for the kitchen, and 
their carpets, cuſhions, pillows and couches which 
they ſleep on, and: the little tables, and voiders 
they eat off ; I do not hear any other mentioned. 


Both gentlemen and ladies of quality, when 


they go abroad have a ſtated number of ſervants to 
attend them according to their condition, nor will 


they ever ſtir out, till they have procured the uſual 


number, by hiring or borrowing them if they have 


Not ſervants of their own. 


At their viſits a carpet and cuſhion is always 
brought for the ſtrangers to loll upon, as chairs 
are ſet in this part of the world ; and as the Chi- 
neſe once poſſeſſed theſe iſlands, they retain many 
of their ceremonies, which I will not tire the rea- 


der with the repetition of, only obſerve, that their 
compliments are preſcribed them, and they uſe but 


few words in their falutations. 

The Princes in this iſland antiently parcelled 
out ſome of their lands to the great Lords, as 1s 
praQtiſed in ſeveral neighbouring countries; all that 


inhabit ſuch a lordſhip or diſtrict, are in a manner 
vaſſals or tenants to thoſe who poſleſs the lordſhips, 
and the Lord holds of the Prince theſe lands by 


certain rents and ſervices, and particularly to at- 


tend the King in his wars with a certain number 
of ſoldiers at his own charges: nor do theſe Lords 
ever appear at court, or in any publick place, 
without fourſcore or a hundred of their vaſſals and 
tenants to attend them. Theſe are looked upon 
as the principal nobility of the iſland, and take 


place immediately after the Royal Family. There 


are two other inferior orders of nobility or gen- 
try, who hold their eſtates by much the ſame te- 
nure, who have ſmaller diſtricts, or perhaps a par- 
ticular village only, under their command. 

The chief wife here is ennobled, and bears her 
husband's title, but retains her own name. The 


children alſo, all of them, inherit their father's 


honour ; fo that their nobility are frequently as 
poor and as numerous as in Germany ; the eldeſt 


ſon going away with the bulk of the eſtate. 


T he government is monarchical, and the crown 


hereditary, if it may be called ſo, where the eldeſt 
brother inherits to the excluſion of the children. 


'T he reaſon whereof is ſaid to be, that the crown 
may never deſcend upon the head of an infant un- 
able to govern or protect his people. But though 


the Prince is ſaid to be abſolute, I perceive great 


part of his power is transferred to his Prime Mini- 
ſter, who diſpoſes almoſt of all places of truſt in 
the civil government, firſt giving a liſt of them to 


the King, who never refuſes to confirm them, or 


looks into himſelf, and muſters his troops twice 
every month ; but as. to the civil government, it 
is left almoſt entirely to the Prime Miniſter. 


The forces of the King of Macaſſar in time of Forces. 


peace maintain themſelves, having nothing more 
than their clothes, arms and ammunition al- 
lowed them, unleſs they are drawn out into ac- 
tual ſervice, and then they are ſubſiſted at the 
King's charge; and it is ſaid, in ſome of his 
former wars, he has brought twelve thouſand 
horſe and fourſcore thouſand foot into the field, 
of which his foot are accounted the beſt in India ; 
but their horſes are ſmall, and they have no ſad- 
dles, arms or accoutrements proper for that ſer- 
vice : their ſmall arms have been mentioned al- 
ready ; they carry a ſhield made of light cane co- 
vered with a buffaloe's hide for their defence : as 
for their artillery, the great guns are of a large 
bore, but their powder is ſo weak they ſeldom 
do much execution with them they divide their 
armies into ſeveral regiments and battalions ; and 
thoſe again into companies of two hundred men 
each, with three officers equivalent to our Captain, 
Lieutenant and Enſign. 


Here are no lawyers, attornies, or bayliffs in this No lawyers, 


country, but every one exhibits his complaint in 
perſon, and ſpeedy juſtice is executed as in other 
Mahometan countries. Indeed in criminal mat- 
ters they are frequently allowed to do themſelves 
juſtice ; whoever takes a murderer, adulterer or 
robber in the fact, may execute him himſelf ; and 
it is faid the highwaymen in this country hardly 
ever murder thoſe they rob, except in their own 
defence. 
houſes being ſo ſlightly built of wood; but ſurely 
the ſtory of charming thoſe they rob was carried 


thither by our European Miſſionaries, it being fo 


like the tales of this nature among the vulgar here : 
by repeating ſome unintelligible words, or touch- 
ing the party with a wand, the Miſſionaries tell us, 
the people who are robbed will lye ſtill with their 
eyes open, without having the power to ſpeak or 
ſtir; and ſometimes the charm will throw them 
into a fit of laughter, which will continue for ſe- 
veral hours, This I had not troubled my reader 
with the repetition of, but to give him an oppor- 
tunity to laugh in his turn at the Fathers who firſt 
make and then report theſe idle ſtories, which 
none but their own credulous diſciples can ſurely 
be ever impoſed upon by. q 2 8 8 
The daughters have no portion upon their mar- 
riage, nor any thing ſettled upon them by their 
husbands, but the preſents made them before mar- 
riage: the ceremony, it ſeems, is performed by a 
prieſt; after which, while all the gueſts are re- 


joicing at the wife's father's for three days, the 


new married couple are ſhut up 906 
4 


Houſe-breakers eafily break in here, the Charms. 
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by themſelves, having only a ſervant to bring 
them what they want ; and at the end of the three 


—◻Ql days the bride and bridegroom come out of their 


Inheri- 
tances. 


Dworce. 


Funerals. 


apartment and receive the congratulations of their 
friends: after which the bridegroom carries his 
bride to his own houſe, where ſhe immediatel 


that lazy way they are in moſt other eaſtern na- 
tions. If the woman ſurvives her husband and 
has no children, ſhe retains one half of the preſents 
which, were made her, and the other goes to the 
father or mother of her husband: if ſhe has chil- 


dren ſhe keeps the whole, and has the diſpoſal of 


the children as ſhe ſees fit ; unleſs ſhe marries 
again, and then ſhe has but a third part of the 
jewels, &c. Where the parents die without diſpo- 
ſing of their effects, they are divided among the 
ſons ; and if no ſons, among the daughters, but 
they never ſhare the inheritance with the brothers, 


only they are maintained by them till they marry : 


thoſe ſlaves they have ate divided and diſpoſed of 
as other goods, upon the deceaſe of their maſter ; 
and where there are vaſſals or villains belonging to 
an eſtate, they deſcend with the inheritance. 

A man has no more to do if he defires to be di- 
vorced, but to repair to the Prieſt and acquaint 


him with the caſe; and if there be the leaſt co- 


lour to ſuſpect the woman of levity, or but an 
unguarded conduct, it is never denied; and the 
divorce is pronounced by the ſecular Judge, who 
ſettles the conditions of it, after which either 
party are at liberty to marry again. 

Their concubines occaſioning all the uneaſineſs 
between the men and their wives, perſons of qua- 
lity generally inſiſt upon their being kept in an a- 
partment diſtinct from the houſe; and ſuch a ſpi- 
rit are the Macaſfarian Ladies of, that there are 
inſtances of the wife's ſtabbing the beloved con- 
cubine to the heart in the husband's arms. 

Their ceremonies on their purifications and cir- 


cumciſion of their children, will be taken notice 


of in other Mahometan countries, and are there- 
fore omitted here. As to their funerals, the mean- 
eſt perſons make ſome preparation, and lay up 
money to defray the expence of them while they 
are in full health; and they are in nothing more 


| profuſe and laviſh than in their funerals: when 


any dangerous ſymptoms appear in their ſickneſs, 
they apply no more to the Phyſician, but ſend 
for their Prieſts, who have recourſe to prayers and 
exorciſms, attributing the diſeaſe to the practices 
of ſome evil ſpirit: they write alſo the names of 
God and MAHoM ET on little ſcrolls of paper, 
and hang them about the patient's neck; and if 
theſe have no effect, they proceed to prepare him 
for his diſſolution, 


The perſon being dead, his corps is waſhed and 


perfumed, and clothed in a white robe with a 


on it, 2. Pooloway, 3. 


turbant on his head, and fet in a chamber h 
with white, which is conftantly perfumed wi 

incenſe and aromatick gums: he is carried on a 
couch or palanquin to the burying place by his 
ſlaves, and followed by the Prieſts, perfumes and 


y incenſe being burnt all the way they paſs : the 
applies her ſelf to houſewifery and the buſineſs of 


the family, the ladies here not being indulged in 


corps is interred without a coffin, and covered on- 
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ly with the plank on which it lay, and the earth 


thrown in upon it. 


A tomb is afterwards erected, 


ſuitable to the quality of the deceaſed, adorned 


with flowers; and perfumes burnt for forty days : 
after which a noble entertainment is prepared for 


thoſe who come to pay their laſt devoirs to the 


CH: A KV; 
Treats of the fituatim and produce of the iſlands of 


Banda, Amioyna, and the Molucca's, uſually called 


the Spice iſſands. 


HE iſlands of Banda are firſt, Banda Proper, 


which gives name to the reſt, and yet is itſelf 

frequently called Lantor from the chief town up- 
Pooloroon, 4. Nero, 
5. Rofinging, and 6. Gonapi: there are alſo ſe- 
veral other ſmall iſlands which go under the name 
of Banda, but are not thought worth the notice 
of travellers. | 1 

Theſe iſlands lie from three degrees and a half 
to the fifth degree of ſouth latitude, having the 
ifland of Ceram to the north, the iſland of Cele- 
bes or Macaſſar on the weft, the ocean on the 
eaſt and fouth, and are diſtant from Amboyna 
about 25 leagues, | 

The ifland of Gonapi is ſevered from Nero but 
by a very ſmall channel; theſe, together with the 
iſland of Banda or Lantore, make a very commo- 
dious harbour. . e 

"The caſtle of Nero or Naſſau ſtands on a plain 
cloſe by the water-ſide ; it is large and well for- 
tied, but on the land-fide there is a riſing 
ground about a musket ſhot diſtance which com- 
mands it; for which reaſon the Dutch have built 


another ftrong fort upon this hill, and they are 


both defended by numerous garriſons. 

Lantor or Banda Proper is the largeſt and rich- 
eſt of all the iſlands of Banda, by nature ftrong as 
a caſtle, and almoſt inacceſſible : the town is built 
on the brow of a ſteep hill, the aſcent to it as 
difficult as by a ladder, but the Dutch made an 
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Names of | 
the Banda 
illands. 


Their fi- 
tion. | 


Gonapi. 


Nero. 


Banda 
Proper r 
Lantor. | 


eaſy conqueſt of it; for while the natives ſtood to 


defend their town againſt one party towards the 


ſea, the Dutch diſcovered a little creek in another 
part of the iſland, where they landed a body of 
men unperceived, and ſurpriſed the natives; who 
finding the enemy upon their hills above them, 
forſook their country and fled over to the neigh- 


Pooloway 


bouring iſlands, 
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Pooloway is a perfect paradiſe, where nutmegs 
and the moſt delicious fruits abound ; the trees are 
cut into pleaſant walks, and the whole iſland ſeems 
a garden furniſhed with all manner of varieties. 
Their only want is ſprings and rivers, which is 
ſupplied in ſome meaſure by the frequent rains, 
and when theſe fail, the natives import water 
from Lantore. On the eaſt ſide of this iſland the 


Dutch have a fort called the Revenge, being a 


regular pentagon, and held to be one of the ſtrongeſt 
places the Dutch have in India; and much the 


pleaſanteſt reſidence of their Indian Governors. 


Pooloroon had neither pleaſure or profit to in- 
vite the Dutch to raviſh it from the Engliſh in 
the manner they did: the ſole deſign of that ex- 


pedition was, to ingroſs the whole ſpice trade to 


themſelves, which they could not eaſily do while 
other nations had acceſs to this iſland, 
The largeſt of theſe iſlands is not above twen- 
ty leagues in circumference, and moſt of them 
much leſs. | 
The many vulcanoes and frequent earthquakes 
which happen here are very terrible ; not a.year 
hardly paſſes without ſome miſchief done by them, 


which very much leſſens the pleaſures the Dutch 


 wouldotherwiſeenjoy in this their terreſtrial paradiſe. 
Amboyna 


Amboyna lyes in 3 degrees, 40 min. ſouth lati- 


tude, and is about 24 leagues in circumference ; 


ſhe fits as Queen, ſays Mr. HERBERT, between 
the iſles of Banda and the Molucca's, being almoſt 


in the form of a creſcent, which makes a very 
fine bay for ſhipping to ride in: this iſland is ſo 


narrow about the middle, that the natives fre- 
quently hale their barges over a little ſandy plain 
from one ſea to the other. Ft 

It has plenty of fruit, fiſh and freſh water, nor 


is there much want of fleſh ; but her greateſt 


riches are the cloves, which are now only ſuffered 
to grow in this iſland, the Dutch having rooted 
them up in the Molucca's. . 

The caſtle of Amboyna is quadrangular, de- 


fended by outworks and a numerous artillery, with 


a garriſon of ſeven or eight hundred men: this is 
looked upon to be the beſt government the Dutch 
have in India next to Batavia. 

In Amboyna, beſides cloves, there are oranges, 
lemons, ſugar canes, cocoes and other fruits; they 
have alſo potatoes and ſome tobacco; but the 
Dutch are ſo far from encouraging any plantati- 


ons, or making any improvements in the ſpice 
iſlands, that they endeavour to render them as 


barren as poſſible, that the natives may depend on 
them for every thing they want, and no other 


nation may find a ſubſiſtence here if they ſhould 


attempt to ſurprize them. : 


The Molucca iſlands, properly ſo called, are 


Bachian, Machian, Motyr, Ternate and Tydore; 
and lie to the northward of Amboyna, under or 
very near the equinoctial. e 
1. 1. . 
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Bachian is ſituated a little to the ſouthward of CH Ap. 


the equinoctial; and is called Great Bachian to 
diſtinguiſh it from a little iſland of the ſame name 
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which lyes near it. Here is a good harbour, and Bickiap, 


the Dutch have a ſtrong fort called Barnevelt, 
built with ſtone to defend the entrance of it. The 
iſland abounds in ſago, fruit and fiſh, and had for- 
merly its ſhare of cloves. TD | £1 

Machian lyes almoſt under the equator, but ra- 
ther to the northward of it : this is very high land 
in form of a ſugar loaf, its top reaching above the 
clouds; it was a very fertile country formerly, 
and yielded the Dutch the greateſt revenue of any 
of the Molucca's. They have three forts here, 


ſeated on inacceſſible rocks: the ſhips uſed to take 


in their goods at the fort Noffaquia, there being 
no riding for ſhips near any other part of the 


Machian. 


iſland : here is ſaid to be a clove tree differing from 


all others, and much eſteemed for its variety and 


goodneſs, there being no other like it in all the 


Molucca's. The fruit of this tree is not to be pur- 


chaſed for money; but is ſent by the Governor to 


his friends by handfuls and half-handfuls, as the 
moſt acceptable preſent he can make. 
Motyr very much reſembles Machian in its 
form and height, but is not ſo large: it lyes about 
half a degree to the northward of the line ; the 
Dutch have a fort at the north end of it: this 
iſland formerly produced great quantities of cloves; 
but not ſo much as Machian, * 
Tydore lyes very little to the northward of Mo- 
tyr, and is upwards of thirty miles in circum- 
ference; the chief town is of the ſame name, 
and has been a tolerable good harbour; but ſuch a 
chain of rocks lye before it that the entrance is 
very hazardous: the town is ſtrongly ſituated by 
nature, but the Dutch have made it much ſtronger 
by art, having fortified it after the modern way. 

Ternate, the principal iſland of the Molucca's, 
lyes in one degree of north latitude, and is about 
eight leagues in circumference ; the chief towns 
whereof are Gamolamo, Malayo, Tallaco and 
Tycone : the road of Gamolamo, where the ſhip- 
ping uſually rides, is not good, "The firſt fort the 
Dutch built here was Tallaco, the next the ſtrong 
caſtle of Orange, after which they looked upon 
themſelves to be ſo well fixed, that they de- 
fied all the nations of Europe to diſpoſſeſs them, 


and have uſed them accordingly, as will appear 


hereafter. 

In the Molucca's they have neither corn or rice, 
or hardly any butchers meat, but goats fleſh, 
They eat chiefly ſago, the pith of a tree made 
into cakes inſtead of bread; and their ordinary 
drink is water, though they have ſome | li- 
quors which they draw from the bambou and the 
coco-tree, Here are alſo almonds, oranges and 
lemons, and other delicious fruits; but what is pe- 
culiar to theſe iſlands, and in return for which 

Ns | | | they 


Motyr. 


Tydore, 


Ternate. 


Molucca's, 
Their pro- 
duce. 
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XV. very other country, is their cloves. This tree 


bears within eight years after it is planted, and 

loves.  refembles the hay-tree ; the fruit grows in cluſters 

at the end of the branch, where it hangeth like 

a bunch of grapes; the bud is firſt white, after- 

wars it turns green, then red; and when it is full 

ripe, brown; they dry them in the ſun after they 

are gathered, which makes them almoſt black. 

No graſs or herb will grow under the branches 

of this tree, and it dries up all the moiſture near 

it, infomuch that a heap of cloves laid in a room 

after they are gathered, tis faid, will fuck up a 

tub of water; and this is a method the Dutch ſea- 

men often take, it ſeems, to ſwell and increaſe 

their bulk when they have robbed their maſters. 

It is called by the natives Chamque, but the 

Spaniards gave it the name of Clavos, from its 
likeneſs to a nail. EO Ch 

The Banda iſlands are as famous for nutmegs as 

the Molucca's and Amboyna are for cloves. The 

nutmeg-tree is like the peach, only its leaves are 

_ rounder and fomething leſs. The fruit is encloſed 

in a thick rind like a walnut, under this is a leaf 
which covers the ſhell, and is what we call mace 
and within this lyes the nutmeg. = 

Wild beafts there are none in theſe iſlands, and 
very few others. Their birds are parrots, cocka- 

toes, and the bird of paradiſe, which has the moſt 

beautiful feathers of any bird that flies, and is ſaid 

not to be found in any other part of the world. 

Here are ſome ſnakes of an unuſual bigneſs, but 

not fo venomous as in other places. There are 

very few rivers; but the want of them is ſupplied 

by. the frequent ſhowers which water the earth, 
and create a perpetual verdure: 1 

There are four iflands, much larger than any of 

the Spice iflands, which lye near them, but produce 

neither cloves or nutmegs, or ſuch ſmall quantities 

as are not worth mentioning : theſe are Gilolo, 

ſometimes reckoned among the Molucca's, Ceram, 

Bouro and Bouton. 


Giolo Situ- 
ation and 
extent. 


Produce of 


N 


Gilolo, frequently called Batochina, lyes from 
two degrees north to one degree of ſouth latitude, 
a little to the eaſtward of the iſlands of Ternate 
and Tidore, and is upwards of two hundred miles 
in length, but not above fifty broad in moſt 
places. It is divided by three deep bays which 
make it appear like ſo many ſeveral iſlands at a 
little diſtance ; and in theſe bays are very fafe rid- 
ing for ſhips. 1 
Ceram lyes in three degrees ſouth latitude, hav- 
ing the iſlands of Amboyna and Banda on the 
ſouth, from either of which it is not many leagues 
diſtant, and the iſland of Gilolo and the Moluc- 
ca's on the north : it ſtretches from eaſt to weſt, 
being about fifty leagues in length, but not twen- 
7 in breadth : it is high land and very woody. 
The chief town is Cambello, where their King re- 
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King and people are vaſſals and ſlaves to them. It XV. 
is obſervable that 'the people of this, and all the 
neighbouring iſlands, were formerly accounted ca- Cavibil, 
nibals, tho all the foundation there ſeems to be 10 fl, 
for this opinion was their barbarous uſage of ſome people. 
Chriſtians who fell into their hands; as roaſting | 
them alive and putting them to very cruel deaths. 
'The moſt intelligent travellers who have viſited 

theſe countries, give us to underſtand, that this 

cruel treatment was occaſioned by the inſolence 

and hard uſage ſeveral of the natives met with 
from the Portugueze and Dutch : and I do not 

find one man among all the Europeans who have 

ever reſorted to theſe parts that ever was witneſs to 

this ſavage cuſtom of eating their own ſpecies ; 

and if human fleſh was ſuch delicious food to them 

as is pretended, they would certainly ſometimes 

have made a meal of their enemies; but though 

they had conſtant wars for many years among 
themſelves, to which the Europeans were witneſſes, 

and often ſaw them return in triumph with the 

heads of their enemies, not one of our travellers 
pretend to ſay they ever ſaw them eat any of their 


_ captives. They frequently alſo ſurprized and cut 


in pieces both Portugueze and Dutch when they 
were oppreſſed and their liberties invaded ; and 
yet I do not find they ever devoured one of theſe, 
ſo that I am inclined to think there is very little 
credit to be given to theſe ſtories of canibals. 

Bouro lyes in four degrees of ſouth latitude, hav- 
ing Ceram on the eaſt, and the iſland of Bouton 
towards the fouth weft, and is about twenty 
leagues in length and ten in breadth. The Dutch 
have a fort here alſo, and are maſters of the 
iſland. DE | 5 

Bouton lies in 5 degrees 40 min. of ſouth lati- Bouton. 
tude, and is about four or five leagues diſtant from 
the ſouth eaſt part of the iſland of Celebes or Ma- 
caſſar; it is twenty five leagues long and ten 
broad, ſtretching north eaſt and ſouth weſt. The 
harbour lyes on the eaſt ſide of the iſland, in four 
degrees fifty minutes ſouth latitude, The land is 
high, but even and well covered with wood. The 
chief town is Callaſuſung, fortified with a ſtone 
wall, and the houſes are built like thoſe of Min- 
danao; the ſtreets clean and ſpacious. 

But to return to the Spice iſlands, however fruit- The Spie 
ful thoſe of Banda once were, according to a mo- 
dern author, the Dutch have taken care that they ai the ne. 
ſhall no more produce the neceſſaries of life; they ceſſaries © 
chooſe to ſend them their proviſions every year life. 
from Batavia, rather than they ſhould have them 
of their own growth, which is looked upon to be 
the moſt effectual way to ſecure their poſſeſſion; 
for if an enemy ſhould ſurprize them, he would 
now find it impoſſible to ſubſiſt there, eſpecially 
as they are maſters of all the neighbouring coun- 
tries, from whence they uſed to be ſupplied. 
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think them worth his protection, 


THE ORIENTAL-ISLANDS. 


As for the Molucca's, they have actually rooted 
up all the cloves in them, becauſe they lay diſ- 


perſed and expoſed to the attempts of other nati- and 


ons; While their dominions were ſo far extended, 
they were apprehenſive they might be diſpoſſeſſed 
of them in their turns, as they themſelves had 
diſpoſſeſſed the Portugueſe : for this reaſon they 


encouraged the planting of cloves in Amboyna 


only, which have encreaſed to ſuch a degree, 


that that iſland alone is now ſufficient to ſerve 
the whole world with cloves. Here therefore 


their garriſons are ſo ſtrong, that poſſibly no na- 
tion will ever attempt to reduce them. 
Ternate they look upon now only as a ſrontier 
town, and neceſſary to be kept in their poſſeſſion, 
leſt it ſhould be planted again by foreigners, and 
therefore when they had dethroned that King, and 


ſufficiently humbled him, they permitted him to 


reſume his title again, and ſo much of his authori- 
ty as was neceſſary to keep his ſubjects from be- 
ing troubleſome to them; and becauſe he has no 
ſubſiſtence, ſince the cloves have been rooted up, 


they allow him and ſome few of his Miniſters pen- 
ſions. The reſt of the natives are the moſt mi- 


ſerable of mankind, not being allowed to culti- 
vate their lands, leſt ſome foreign Prince ſhould 


CHAP. XVI. 


Treats of the firſt inhabitants of the Spice iſſands, and 
of the ſeveral people which have ſucceſſively poſ- 
fefſed them; and particularly of the practices of the 
Hullanders, to exclude all other nations from that 


beneficial trade: and in order to this, a view is here 


talen of the fir/ voyages made ly the Portugueſe, 
Spaniards, Engliſh and Dutch to the Eaſt Indies. 


HE firſt inhabitans of the Spice iſlands were 
> probably the Chineſe, for in the earlieſt ac- 
counts we have of theſe iſlands, we find them un- 
der the dominion of that empire, and the inha- 


bitants of the inland country {till retain a great 


deal of their manners and cuſtoms. 

Europe has for above two thouſand years par- 
took of their delicious ſpices, though it is not 
much above two hundred that we have been ac- 


quainted with the iſlands themſelves, where they 


grew. The Perſians, Arabians, and Egyptians, 
uſed to bring them to the ports in the Mediter- 


ranean; and hither the Venetians, the Genoele, 


and Catalans reſorted to buy the ſpices and ſil ks 
of India, which they again diſperſed all over Eu- 


rope at a moſt extravagant profit. 


Arabiang 
nd colo- 
es to the 
Vriental 

1 

lands. 


The Moors or Mahometans of Arabia, and the 
neighbouring countries, in order to engroſs this 
trade to themſelves, and at the ſame time pro- 
pagate their religion in the eaſt, ſent numerous 
colonies. to the Oriental iſlands, drove the firſt 


inhabitants up into the mountains and inacceſſible 
places, planting themſelves upon the ſea-coaſts, 
in time became ſtrong enough to ſubdue the 
natives, compelling them to embrace their religi- 
on and ſubmit to their government. 


tans, were moſt of the Oriental iſlands when the 
Portugueſe firſt diſcovered a paſſage to India by 
the Cape of Good-Hope: nor was it without in- 
hnite labour and patience that that diſcovery was 
made; the greateſt inducements to which enter- 
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NC Under the 
dominion of theſe Arabian Moors or Mahome- 


prize, was the hopes of becoming maſters of the 


ſpices and other rich treaſures of the Eaft; no 
hazards or fatigues were thought too great to ob- 
tain the propriety of theſe; the very tran{port- 
ing whereof from Cairo and Alexandria brought 
ſuch immenſe wealth to ſome little common- 


wealths in the Mediterrancan. But to be a lit- 


tle more particular. 3555 
It was about the year 1418. that Prince He x- 


RY, third ſon of Joan King of Portugal, firſt 


ſent out ſhips for diſcovering the weſtern coaſt 
of Africa, and until the year 1486. did the Por- 


tugueſe continue to proſecute their diſcoveries to 


the ſouthward, when King JohN H. ſent out 
BARTHOLCOMEW Diaz, who diſcovered the 
moſt ſouthern promontory of Africk, by the Ad- 


miral named, Cano TORNENTOSO, from the 


teinpeſtuous weather he met with there; but 
King Joan named it the Cape of Good Hope 
at his return, having t hopes now of diſco- 
vering a way to the Eatt-Indies. 

In the year 1487, King JohN II. diſpatched 
PEDRO CoviLLaN by land to India, who went 
firſt to Alexandria, from thenoe to Cairo, and 
ſo to Aden, where he took ſhipping in the Ara» 
bian fleet, and arrived at Calicut, on the weſtern 
ſide of India; he afterwards failed back with 
the Arabs to Sofala, on the coaſt of Africa; in 


20 deg, ſouth latitude, and ſent the King of Por- 


tugal a map of that coaſt, but did not live to 
return to Portugal. : 

The famous CoLUumBvUs reſiding. in Portugal 
at this time, and having ſailed with the Portu- 
gueſe in ſome of their expeditions, being encou- 
raged: by the ſucceſs the Portugueſe: had met with 
in their diſcoveries to the ſouth-eaſt, and from 
ſome intelligence he had met with of timber and 
human bodies different from what had been ever 
ſeen in Europe, drove aſhore on the Azores and 
other weſtern iſlands in the Atlantick ocean, pro- 
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round 
Africk, 
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Cape diſco- 
vered, 1486. 


Covillan 
travels to 
India by 
land, 1487. 


Col uuns 
diſcovers 
America, 


1492. 


poſed to the * Portugal the making diſco- 
veries weſtward; but it ſeems: his propoſals were 


rejected at that court: he applied him 
ſelf to the court of Caſtile, and after ſeveral yea 
tedious attendance there, he did at length o 


three ſhips from King FERDINAND, in the year 


1492, with which he that famous voyage, 
wherein he diſcovered the new world, of which 
' 8 I ſhall 
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Gama firſt 
doubles rhe 
Care of 
Good Hope 
1497. 


J ſhall ſpeak more at large when I come to treat of 
America, 1 8 | 

To return to our Eaſt-Indian diſcoveries, the 
Spaniards and Portugueſe having agreed that all 
the weſtern. diſcoveries ſhould belong to Spain, 
and the eaſtern diſcoveries to Portugal, Don 
EMANUEL King of Portugal ſent Vasco DI 


SGAM in the year 1497, with three ſhips to 


Comes to 


Moſam- 
bique. 


trace out a way to the Eaſt-Indies; but his men 
mutinying at the hazard of the undertaking when 
they were at ſea, it was with great difficulty that 
he / perſuaded them to paſs the Cape of Good 
Hope, which he did on the 2oth of November, 
1897. He afterwards failed to the northward till 
he arrived at Moſambique, in the latitude of 15, 
where he found ſeven ſail of ſhips manned by Ara- 


bians, who treated them very freely at firſt, ima- 
gining they had been of the fame faith and of the 


| fame or ſome neighbouring country with them- 


ſelves, it never- entering into their thoughts that 
the Europeans had found a way round Africa 1n- 
to their ſeas. It was obſervable, that theſe Moors 


had the mariners compaſs, with ſea cards and 


quadrants, which were not known to the Euro- 
peans till about the time that CoLumBus ven- 
tured on that voyage to America; and 'tis thought 


by ſome, that we were firſt let into theſe improve- 


ments by the eaſtern nations. 


Melinda. 


Arrwes at 
Calicut, 


4498. 


Arabians no ſooner underſtood that GAM A and 
his men were Chriſtians, but they did them all 
manner of ill offices, well foreſeeing that if the 


Europeans ſhould proceed to India, it would in 


time be the ruin of their trade. 


From Moſambique, DE Gama failed for Me- 
linda, in the latitude of two degrees ſouth, where 


he arrived on Eaſter-day, 1498, here he found 


ſome Chriſtians of India, and met with a kind re- 
ception, and procured a pilot to fail with him to 
India, 3 5 

On the 19th of May 1498, he made the high 
mountains near Calicut, and the ſame day arrived 
within two miles of the town ; the next day he 


- ſent a perſon aſhore to acquaint the King of Cali- 


cut with his arrival, at which the King was at 
firſt overjoyed, imagining he ſhould find a con- 
ſiderable encreaſe of his cuſtoms, which are his 
principal revenues, by the arrival of another peo- 


ple in his ports; but the Moors or Arabians juſtly , | 
apprehending the loſs of their Indian trade, if gucſe, finding they were in no condition to op- 


Moors hin- 
der his ſet- 
tling a trade 
there. 


theſe ſtrangers were entertained by that Prince, 
repreſented them as pirates, or ſpies at beſt, who 
came to diſcover his weakneſs; and by bribing 
the principal men about the court, they ſet the 


King ſo much againſt the Portugueſe, that he or- 


dered ſome of GAM aA's men to be ſeized and 
detained aſhore ; whereupon GAMA, to procure 
ſatisfaction, made prize of one of the {hips in the 
road, in which he took ſeveral perſons ; but find- 
ing no probability of eſtabliſhing a trade here at 
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To proceed, the 


that time, he ſet fail for Portugal again, where he CH AMC: 


arrived in the year 1499, bringing with him one 
MonzA1DA a merchant of Tunis whom he found 
at Calicut; from whom the Portugueſe learnt ma- 
ny material articles concerning the Indian trade, 
King EMANUEL ſoon after fitted out another 
fleet, conſiſting of thirteen fail ; and fifteen hun- 
dred ſoldiers, under the command of PETER 
ALVAREZ CAPRALIs, who failed from Lisbon 
the 8th of March 1500, and on the 23d of April 
following firſt diſcovered the coaſt of Brazil, and 
finding a good harbour there, he gave it the name 
of Porto Seguro; where he ſtaid till the 5th of 


May, and then proceeded in his voyage to Calicut, 


arriving there the 22d of Auguſt following. 
CAPRALIS was at firſt well received by the 


King of Calicut ; but the Mooriſh faction again 


prevailing againſt the Portugueſe, the people of 
the country ſet upon them in the houſe the King 
had affigned for their factory, and killed above 
fifty of them; to revenge which CaPRALIs at- 
tacked a fleet of mooriſh ſhips, and killed fix hun- 
dred of their men ; making ſlaves of the reſt, and 
ſeizing all their merchandize, after which he failed 
to Cochin, 170 miles to the ſouthward, where 
he eſtabliſhed a factory; and returned to Lisbon 
the laſt of July 1502, Ts 5 

The King of Portugal, before the return of CA- 
RAL Is had fitted out three other ſhips for India, 
which were followed ſoon after by Vasco I 


GAMA a ſecond time with ten ſhips: SopERIUus 


alſo was ſent out with a ſquadron of fifteen fri- 
gates to attack the Moors, and make himſelf 
maſter of the Indian ſeas, which was eaſily effec- 
ted, the Moors having few ſhips of force, nor in- 
deed needing any till now, having no enemy to 
encounter till the Portugueſe found the way to 
them by the Cape of Good Hope. 


. "The Portugueſe proceeded to endeavour the ſet- 


tling a trade at Malacca ; but the natives, incited 


by the Moors, proved treacherous, ſurprizing 


forty of their men on ſhore, and attacking their 
ſhips in the road, but were beaten off with loſs. 
The famous ALBUQUERQUE not long after 
laid ſiege to the city of Goa and took it; and 
afterwards took Malacca, the King MancuDpias 
being killed in defending it. W hereupon ſeveral 
Indian Princes deſired an alliance with the Portu- 


poſe them; and AnToniUs AMBREUs was ſent 
out in ſearch of the Spice iſlands, The two Kings 
of Ternate and 'T'ydore, the moſt potent Princes 
of the Molucca's, courted their friendſhip, and 
were ready to refer their differences to them, hav- 
ing long been en 
the other of theſe Princes moſt of the iſlands in 
thoſe ſeas were confederated. The Portugueſe 
taking advantage of the differences between theſe 
Princes, found no great difficulty in ſettling their 
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CHAP. factories and building forts ; the people being ready near the ſtreights of Magellan, where they found CH AP. 
XVI. to grant them every thing they propoſed, in hopes a gallows that had been erected by MAGELLAN, on XVI. 
of their alliance. Thus the Portugueſe eſtabliſhed which ſome of his mutineers had been execute 
themſelves in the Spice iſlands, being the firſt Eu- before: what Mr. DoucnTy's crime was, does 7 
ropeans that ever arrived there; upon the merit of not appear to me; but it ſeems DRAKE was ſe- 
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other | which they looked upon themſelves to be ſolely verely cenſured by the people at his return for this A | 
Lern entitled to this trade, to the excluſion of all other execution. iz j 
0 nations; eſpecially having the Pope's bull, as On the 17th of July, 1578. DRAKE failed Paſſes tbe 


well as an agreement with the Spaniards, to back from St. Julian, and the zoth came to the 8 
their pretenſions: and accordingly they ſtiled ſtreigths of Magellan through which he paſſed, 1578. 
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11. 5 8 1578. 
a e themſelves lords of the navigation, conqueſt and and the 6th of September entered the South Sea; | 
oo i commerce of Ethiopia, Arabia, Perſia and India ; after which he was driven by a ſtorm into 57 de- ! 


and built them forts and cities at convenient diſ- grees ſouth latitude, and loſt company of one of 

tances along the African, Arabian, Perſian and his ſhips commanded by Captain WINTER, who 

Indian coaſts, and particularly in the Spice iſlands. returned back to England through the ſtreights of 

I proceed now to give an account of the ſuc- Magellan. 

ceeding European nations which have traded 'thi- Mr. DRakxe afterwards failed northward, and 

; ther. | | | | arrived at Lima in Peru, which lyes in 11 deg. 

E Spaniards And among theſe, the next in time is the Spa- 50 min. ſouth lat on the 13th of February. Here 

| fail ww 1 niard, who employed the famous MAGELLANS lay twelve fail of Spaniſh merchant ſhips very 
Aar ene to make diſcoveries weſtward : this commander ſecure, as they thought, having never ſeen an. 

| privilege of having failed through the ſtreights of Magellan, enemy in thoſe ſeas: theſe DRAKE plundered of 
l r kong ſo called from the diſcoverer, paſſed through the what treaſure they had, but having intelligence 
South Sea, or Pacifick Ocean, and arrived at the of a rich ſhip called the Cacafogo, which was 
| iſlands of Ladrone the 6th of March, 1520. He loaden with nothing elſe but treaſure ; he ſet ſail 
afterwards made the Philippines, where he was from thence and came up with her about 150 
unfortunately killed, but his ſhips arrived at Ter- leagues from Panama: ſhe made little reſiſtance, 
nate, the chief of the Molucca iſlands, on the 8th and he took out of her thirteen cheſts full of rials 
of November, 1521. being about ten years after of plate, fourſcore pound weight of gold, and fix 
the firſt arrival of the Portugueſe here. The and twenty tun of ſilver, beſides a great quantity 
| King of Tidore ſuffered the Spaniards to ſettle a of jewels and precious ſtones. 8 
factory in his country; and they left one of their Mr. DRAKE having failed into 43 degrees e + 
ſhips behind them either to be refitted or to at- North latitude, and obſerving the weather to be Nova Albi» 
tend the buſineſs of the factory: and as all diſ- exceflive cold, returned into 36 degrees, where he on. | 

coveries weſtward were to belong to the Spani- found a commodious bay, and was hoſpitably en- 

ards, they looked upon themſelves to be entitled tertained by the people ; and the King reſigned his 

| at leaſt to a ſhare of the trade of theſe iſlands. crown into Mr. DRAKE's hands, defiring his 
| Beaten out However, the Portugueſe without any ceremo- country might be taken into the Queen of Eng- 

J aber For- ny, made prize of the Spaniſh ſhip that was left land's protection. The Admiral thereupon gave 

1 there ſoon after, and ruined their factory. They this kingdom the name of Nova Albion being 

alſo erected forts at Ternate, Amboyna, and Ban- the north weſt part of that country, now called 

da in order to bridle the natives and ſecure the California : here he ſet up a pillar with a plate up- 

ſpice trade to themſelves: theſe proceedings gave on it, on which was engraven her Majeſty's name, 

oa taken Wi great offence to the Spaniards; however, after the time of their being there, with an account of 
Ea | they had conteſted this matter with the Portu- this Prince's reſignation of his dominions to the 
id Mir 29: gueſe for ſeven or eight years, the Emperor Queen of England; and if there be thoſe mines 
„ %. And the CHARLES the 5th having great occaſion for a of gold and filver which DRAKE's company ap- 
ap am of ſum of money, mortgaged all his intereſt in the prehended there were, it ſeems a little ſtrange we 
money re- ſpice trade to the Portugueſe, in the year 1529. have never ſent a colony thither, eſpecially ſince 
ice ile navy for 350,000 ducats, which were never repaid by the Spaniards had never been in the country as that 
nog * Spain. 7 1 time, or even diſcovered the land for many de- 
reled wa The next European nation which viſited the grees to the ſouthwards of this place. | 
re Spice iſlands was the Engliſh, under the command From hence Mr. DRAKE failed for the Eaſt- Arrives « at 
due. 8reraxcis of Sir FRANCIS DRAKE, who ſet fail from Indies, and arrived at the Molucca iſlands the 14th fand. 
| 3 155 Plimouth the 13th of December, 1577. with five of November, 1579. The next day he ſent a 

aze round fhips and an hundred and fixty four men, among preſent to the King of Ternate, acquainting 2 0 

world, whom were ſeveral gentlemen of quality, one of that he was come to trade with his people, whi 

248 whom, Mr. THOMAS Dou HT v, was tried by meſſage appeared very acceptable to his Ternatian 
a Court Martial, and executed at Port St. Julian Majeſty, who very much deſired to be taken . 
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King of 
Ternate re- 
ſigns his 
country to 
the Queen 
of England, 
4579. 
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der the protection of the Queen of England, be- 
ing weary of the inſolent behaviour of the Portu- 
gueſe, who pretended to debar his ſubjects from 
trading with any other nation but themſelves; 
and as a teſtimony of his ſubmiſſion to the Queen, 
gave the Admiral his ſignet. This iſland of Ter- 
nate is the chief of the Molucca's, and there are 
ſaid to be above ſeventy other iſlands under the 
dominion of this Prince; therefore if the cethon. 
of the reigning Prince could confer a title, no Eu- 
ropean nation could make a better claim to the 
Molucca's than the Engliſh, to whom they were 
thus voluntarily ſurrendered without the leaſt ap- 


pearance of compulſion : the Admiral having had 
ſeveral conferences with the King and the chief 


Spain and 
Por:nal 
united 1 580, 


Mr. Can- 
DISH touch- 
es at the 


Molucca's. 


men in the country, and being ſplendidly enter- 
tained, after he had taken in a good quantity of 
cloves. ſet ſail for England, where he arrived the 
zd of November, 1580, having been out almoſt 
three years. This year the kingdoms of Caſtile 
and Portugal became united under one head. 
In the year 1587, Mr. CanDIs# made ano- 


ther voyage round the world, purſuing Admiral 


Drax e's courſe through the ſtreights of Magel- 


lan; and having touched at the Molucca's, found 


the natives deſirous of trading with the Engliſh ; 


from hence he failed to Java, and afterwards 


Firſt voyage 
of the Dutch 
to the Eaſt- 
Indies. 1593. 


returned to England by the Cape of Good Hope. 
The firſt voyage the Dutch made to the Oriental 
iſlands was in the year 1595, when the city of 
Amſterdam fitted out four ſhips for the Eaſt-Indies, 
and in June 1596, they arrived at Bantam in the 
iſland of Java, where they had a houſe aſſigned 
them for a factory; but the Bantameſe afterwards, 
at the inſtigation of the Portugueſe, took ſeveral 
of their men priſoners, whereupon the Dutch 
made repriſals by ſeizing three or four veſſels in the 
harbour, and then fell to battering the town. 


From hence the Dutch ſailed to Jacatra, now 


Second voy- 
age of the 
Dutch, 


1598. 


The firſt 
trade the 
Dutch had 
wich the 
Spice 
Hands, 
15996 


Batavia, a little to the weſtward of Bantam, 


where they met with better uſage, and having 


taken in a cargo of ſpices, and ſuch other goods 
as they could pick up thereabouts, returned to 
Holland the 11th of Auguſt, 1597, not having 
ſeen the Spice iſlands in this voyage. | 

In the year 1598, OLIVER NooRT, a Dutch- 
man, failed through the ſtreights of Magellan, in- 
to the South Sea, and returned home by the Cape 
of Good Hope ; but I do-not find he fo much as 
touched at the Spice iſlands. 

In the year 1599 the Hollanders ſet out another 
fleet of eight ſhips, under the command of Admiral 
NEeccivs, who failed to Bantam, and was better 
received than his countrymen had been two 
before ; the Portugueſe having been expelled the 


pac on a quarrel between them and the natives. 


ere four ſhips took in their loading of pepper, 
and the other four under the command of Admiral 


January, and on the 3d of March arrived at Am- C HAp 
boyna, two of them took in their lading of cloves XVI. 
there, and at Ternate, and the other two- failed Cy 
to Banda, where they ſettled a factory, as the 
other ſhips did at Fernate, and freighted them- 
ſelves with nutmegs and mace, returning to Hol- 
land in the beginning of the year 1600. 

Before theſe ſhips arrived, the Dutch had ſet Only the 
out three ſhips more for the Eaft-Indies, under 3 o 
the command of Van Hagan; they alſo diſ- — 
patched the four ſhips. again that returned with in the trade, 
Admiral NEcc1vUs, as ſoon as they were unladen: OR os 
however, to this time, none but the citizens of 
Amſterdam, or the ſubjects of the province of 
Holland, had concerned themſelves. in the Indian 
trade ; but upon their ſucceſs ſeveral other compa- Now ſever: 
nies ſtarted up, and fitted out ſhips. for India, and Other ere 
carried on a trade by ſeparate ſtocks, inſomuch 2 
that the Indian ſeas ſwarmed with Dutch veſſels. 

The States apprehending it would prove of great . 
advantage to their country, if they were all united; Who are 
becauſe they would thereby be in a condition to l unted. 
repel any force the Spaniards or Portugueſe might 

raiſe to attack them in the Indian ſeas, in the 

year 1601 they were all formed into one corpora- 

tion, or company, in which Amſterdam was al- 

lotted one half of the ſtock, Middleburgh a fourth 

ſhare, and the cities of Delſt, Rotterdam, En- 

chuſen, and Hoorn, each of them a ſixteenth 

ſhare in the capital ſtock ; the whole amounting 

at that time to fix millions of florins. Bs og 

With this treaſure, and their united forces, The Dutch 
they manned out ſtrong fleets to the Eaſt-Indies, beat che 
and being an over-match for the Portugueſe, fell ga gry 


out ot all 


upon their ſhips wherever they met them, anch their forts 


took one place after another, till they hardly leſtz and 50s. 


them a fort or factory in India; but the time an * 


manner of their diſpoſſeſſing the Portugueſe, 1 
ſhall ſpeak of as the reſpective towns and coun- 
tries come in my way, and confine myſelf at pre- 
ſent to the Spice iſlands. 


Admiral NEccivs failed a ſecond time, with Second voy- 


a fleet under his command from Holland, and ar- age of Ad- 

ived at B in March 1602; [cab yl 
rived at Bantam in March 1602; from whence cus 1602. 
he failed to the Molucca's, to attack the Portu- 


gueſe fleet; but in this attempt he did not ſuc- He is beaten 


10116 , - . by the Por- 
ceed, for the Portugueſe obliged him to retire. OD nf 


However, in the year 1605, the Dutch having a M6luccz's. 
fleet of twelve ſhips under the command of Van Dutch take 
HAGEN, routed the Portugueſe, and made them - their fort 
ſelves maſters of their fort of Amboyna: part of ** _ 
their fleet afterwards failed to Tydore, and at- And ano- 
tacked a fortreſs the Portugueſe had in that iſland, er at 
and. the magazine of powder in the caſtle happen- — 
ing to blow up, and deſtroy great part of the 

wall, the Dutch had a much eaſier conqueſt than 


—_— * 
he Spaniard, who had hitherto been reſtrain- 


WARWICK, failed for the Molucca's the 8th of ed from attempting any thing againſt: the Moluc- 


ca's, 


AP, 


CHAP. ca's, as well from his own 


| en out of _=— 
| Molucca's by : 
| the Spani- hav 
ads. 


THE ORIENTAL-ISLANDS. 


ent with Por- 
tugal, as 'the Pope's prohibition, —_— himſelf 


XVI. 
| at liberty, on the expulſion of the Portugueſe, 


Ouch beat- and the aceeſſion of the Dutch, to try his fortune 
againſt their High Mightineſſes, and accordingly, E 


ng fitted out a ſtrong fleet from the Philip- 
pines, attacked the forts in the Molucca's, 'and 
retook them from the Hollanders, within a year 
after they had been in their poſſeſſion. However, 
the Dutch ſoon got footing there again, as allies 
to the Ternatians, and between the Kings of 
Ternate and T ydore, or rather between the Spa- 
niards and the Dutch, the wars continued in the 
Molucca's for many years. | 
In the year 1609, they fitted out a very ſtrong 
fleet, with land forces on board, and arriving at 
Banda, their Admiral demanded leave of the O- 
rancaya's, or ſtates of the country, to build a fort 
in Nero, to defend them, as they pretended, from 
the inſults of the Portugueſe and Spaniards ; but 
the Bandaneſe, alarmed at the propoſal, as well 
as the great fleet they ſaw upon their coaſts, and 
juſtly apprehending their liberties to be in immi- 
nent danger, abſolutely refuſed to comply with 
the high and mighty demand: whereupon the 
The Dutch Dutch, not troubling them ſelves much about the 
cur to pieces juſtice of the enterprize, made a deſcent with a 
bers of the good body of troops, fell upon the Bandaneſe, and 
cut off great numbers of them. The Bandaneſe 
finding it impoſſible to defend themſelves againſt 
ſo great a force, pretended to ſubmit to the build- 
ing a fort; but the Dutch defiring to treat farther 
with them, upon the point of excluding all other 
nations, the natives drew the Admiral VaRr- 


Bandaneſe, 
and build a 
fort bytorce, 


 HEUF and ſeveral of his officers into a wood, 
where having laid an ambufcade they cut them 


in pieces. This gave the Dutch ſome pretence 
for a war with that people; nor did they ever de- 
fiſt till they had reduced them to a ſtate of ſlave- 
The Banda- ry. The natives, as the beſt expedient to pre- 
neſe put ſerve their expiring liberties, implored the protec- 
ace tion of the Engliſh, who had traded to theſe i- 
r hereafter, and 
the ſtates, or Orancay's of the ſeveral iſlands, 
made a formal ſurrender of their country to King 
James I. Nor could it ever have entred into 
the heart of man to believe a nation, juſt ſaved 
from deſtruction by the arms of England, as the 
Dutch then were, could have been guilty of ſuch 
ingratitude, of ſuch horrid injuſtice and cruelty, 
towards a people to whom they were indebted for 
their very being, as they practiſed on this occa- 
ſion! Such cruelties are not to be parallelled in the 
Chriſtian, or even in the Heathen world, amongſt 
thoſe nations we eſteem moſt barbarous. 


protection of ſlands ſome years, As will 
England. 


nut before I proceed to a relation of theſe facts, 
I ſhall in order to the better underſtanding of the 
ſeveral tranfactions, give an account of the riſe 
and eſtabliſhment of the Engliſh Eaſt-India trade, 


and of their voy 


appear, that England had a much better right to 
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ages thither: from whente it will OHA AP. 


= 


. 


the trade, and even the dominion of the Spice i» CV 


flands, than the ungrateful Dutch, or any other 
uropean nation could ever pretend to. 


I have already mentioned Admiral DR at's Firſtvoyages 


failing to the Molucca's, long 
ting himſelf under the protection of the Engliſh, 
to avoid the inſults and oppreſſion of the Portu- 
gueſe. I come now to ſhew the progreſs this na- 
tion ſoon after made in the Indian trade. 

In the year 1583, Raren Fircn of Lon- 
don, merchant, went by the way of Tripoli in 
Syria to Ormus, and ſo to Goa in the Eaſt-In- 
dies; from thence he failed to Bengal, Pegu, Si- 
am, and Malacca : he alſo viſited the iſland of 
Ceylon, and the cities of Cochin and Calicut ; 
after which he returned to Ormus, and ſo through 
Turky to Tripoli, where he embarked for Eng- 
land, arriving in his own country again the 29th 
of April, 1591, | 1 

He had ſent before him a very particular ac- 
count of the trade, product, and manufactures of 
the Eaſt-Indies, which induced ſeveral merchants 


of London to fit out fhips, to follow the Portu- 


= thither by the way of the Cape of Good 
ope. | 
he firft voyage the Engliſh attempted to the 

Eaft-Indies round the Cape, was with three ſhips, 
viz. The Penelope, Admiral ; the Merchant Roy- 
al, Vice-Admiral; and the Bonaventure, Rear- 
Admiral; commanded by Capt. RAV MON p, 
Capt. James LANCASTER, and Capt. K EN- 
DAL. | | 

Theſe ſhips ſet fail from England the tenth of 
April, 1591, and arrived at the Canaries the 25th; 
the fecond of May they made Cape Blanco, on 
the coaſt of Africk ; the 13th they were within 
eight degrees of the Equinoctial, when they met 
with contrary winds; however, they crofled the 
line the ſixth of June, and about the ſame time 
took a merchant-ſhip of Lisbon, which had in 
her a glorious cargo of wine, oil, and olives, 
and other good proviſion. While they were 
near the line their men grew very ſickly, occa- 
ſioned by the heat and wetneſs of the ſeaſon, and 
they had perpetual tornadoes, with thunder and 
lightning. The wind being at ſouth-eaſt they 
ſtood over for the coaſt of Braſil, till they came 
into 26 degrees ſouth latitude, where the wind 
came' about to the north, and then they bore a- 
way for the Cape of Good Hope, where they ar- 
rived the 28th 3 er ere 

When they landed, the Negroes would no 
come ug at firſt; but afterwards the 
brought down large oxen and ſheep, of whic 
they bought enough to ſupply their wants: and an 


before the Dutch oa wt | 
uſed thoſe ſeas, and of the King of Ternate's put- Faſt-Indies. 


1583, Mr, 
FiTcu's 
voyage to 
India by che 
Levarit. 


Firſt voyage 
of the Eng- 
liſh to India 
by the Cape, 


1591. 


They come 
to the Cape. 


ox, it ſeems, might be had for a couple of ow, 
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CH AP. and a ſheep for one; the cattle being large, and 


in good caſe, but not very fat. 


— Having loſt many of their men, they ſent the 
Oneſhipſent Royal Merchant back to England; after which 


back. 


'Another loſt 
in a ſtorm. 


\ 
Terrible 
thunder, 


Capt. Raymond and Capt. LANCASTER with 
the other two ſhips purſued their voyage. 

The 14th of September they met with a fu- 
rious ſtorm which parted them, and the Admiral 
was never heard of more. 

Four days after this ſtorm they had a terrible 
clap of thunder, which killed four men outright, 
their necks being perfectly wrung aſunder, accord- 
ing to Capt. LancasTER's expreſſion; and of 
ninety-four men they had aboard, there was not 


one untouched ; ſome were ſtruck blind, others 


bruiſed in their legs and arms, or breaſts, ſo that 
they voided blood for two days after, and others 
were ſtretched out at length, as if they had been 


extended on the rack: however they all recovered 


but the firſt four, who were killed outright. 


32 Men cut 
to pieces at 
Comoro. 


Portugueſe 
give out the 
Engliſh are 
canibals. 


They come 
to the Nico- 
bar iſlands, 
and the coaſt 
of Malacca, 


Were bury- 


ing more 
men are 
forced to re- 
turn home. 


Ia great 
diſtreſs. 


By the ſame thunder- clap their main-maſt was 
ſtrangely torn from the top down to the deck; 
and ſome iron ſpikes which were ten inches in the 
timber, were melted by the lightning. 

After this they took in freſh water at Comoro, 
where the King came on board, and the people 


treated them with great civility for ſome time; 


but at length they took an opportunity when the 
boat went aſhore for water, to fall upon the men, 
and cut two and thirty of them to pieces in ſight 
of the ſhip; and the Captain having no other boat 
found it impoſſible to relieve them. They failed 


from hence the ſeventh of November, and came 


to Zanzibar, a Portugueſe factory, where they 
built a new boat, and continued till the 15th of 


February ; but the Portugueſe underſtanding they 


were Engliſh, would have no commerce with 
them ; and it ſeems had informed the country peo- 


ple that the Engliſh were canibals, and deterred 
them from dealing with them. | 


In May, 1592, they doubled Cape Comorin, 
the moſt ſouthern promontory of India; and fix 


days after came to the Nicobar iſlands; from 
thence they ſailed to the iſlands of Poolo Piſang, 
in ſix degrees and half north latitude, and five 
leagues from the coaſt of Malacca, Here they 
continued till the end of Auguſt, and loſt twenty- 
ſix more of their men by ſickneſs; ſo that they 
were not now in a condition to undertake any 
thing conſiderable, therefore having made prize 


of ſome Portugueſe ſhips they met with on. the 
coaſt of Malacca, they failed for England, and 


came to St. Helena the third of April, 1593. 
After they left St. Helena they were reduced to 
very great diſtreſs, inſomuch that they lived upon 
skins and hides they had on board, till they ar- 
rived at St. Domingo; where the Captain and 
moſt of his men going aſhore to find provifion, 
their ſhip drove away to ſea with five men and a 


boy ; and the Captain, after he had remained a 
conſiderable time on the iſland, got a paſſage to 
England in a French veſſel, and arrived in his 
own country again, the 24th of May, 1594. 
One reaſon of this voyage proving ſo unfortunate, 
it ſeems, was their ſetting out at the wrong ſea- 
ſon of the year : this was the reaſon of their meet- 
ing with more bad weather, and contrary winds 
and calms, than uſual, and occaſioned the fick- 
neſs of their crews. | | 

The next voyage of the Engliſh was ſtill more 
unfortunate ; not one of the company returning 
to give an account of what became -of the reſt. 
In this alſo were three ſhips fitted out chiefly at the 
charge of Sir RoBERT DUDLEY, and com- 
manded by Captain Woop : they ſet fail from 
England in the year 1596, and were deſigned for 


China, having Queen ELizABETH's letter to 


that Emperor. 


All that ever we could learn of them, was from 


CHAP 
XVI, 


— — 
Loſe their 
ſhip, and 
come home 
in a French 


veſſel. 


1596. Se 
cond voyage 
ſtill more 
unfortunz'e, 


an intercepted letter of the Auditor's of the royal 


audience of St. Domingo, and Judge of Porto Ri- 


co, written to the King of Spain, and his council 


of the Indies. 985 : 5 | 
The Auditor acquaints his Majeſty, that there 


went three ſhips out of England for the Portu- 


gueſe Eaſt-Indies (as he calls them) and in their 
voyage took three Portugueſe ſhips, ſubjects to his 
Majeſty (for Spain and Portugal were at this time 
both under the dominion of one Prince, and at 


war with England): that one of the Portugueſe 


ſhips which were taken came from Goa, and the 
Engliſh took from the Captain a very rich ſtone 


y deſigned for his Majeſty, and ſeveral other jewels, 


Some gc- 
count of it 
from the 

Spaniards. 


with a great deal of treaſure. That ſome time af- 


ter there happened ſuch a ſickneſs among the Engliſh 
ſailors, that of all- the three ſhips companies but 
four men remained alive; who getting together 
the molt valuable goods they had taken in the 


Prizes, went into their boat and landed at an i- 


ſland three leagues from St. Domingo. Three of 


the Engliſhmen went over to, St. Domingo for 


freſh water, leaving one of their comrades, whom 
their Auditor calls GEORGE, upon the little i- 
ſland where Don RoDPRIGO DE FUENT ES, and 
ſix other Spaniards found him, and underſtood 
what rich jewels and treaſure they were poſſeſſed of. 
Soon after the other three Engliſhmen returned, 
and the Spaniards pretended great friendſhip for 
them, and eat, drank, and ſlept with them for 


ſome time ; till at length the Spaniards agreed to 


ſurprize the Engliſh, and cut their throats, - and 
divide the treaſure amongſt them, and according- 
ly they Killed three of them ; but the fourth, one 
THOMAs, made his eſcape, and on a piece of 
timber paſſed over to the iſland of St. Domingo. 
However, Don Ropr1Go and his companions; 
imagining they ſhould hear no more of him, went 
to the Governor of St. Domingo, and carried him 

ee eee ata = 


A mortai'y } 


among tne 
ſailors. 


Thoſe that 
remained 
live mur- 

dered by 1 
Spaniards: | 
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HAP. ſome of the bars of ſilver and ſilks they had ta- 


ken, making oath that this was the whole prize, 


though they had concealed the ſtone ſent to the 


King, with all the gold and jewels: they pretend- 
ed alſo, that they had killed the three Engliſh- 
men fairly in fight, and conſequently had a right 
to the goods; but IH OM As, the ſurviving Eng- 
liſhman, at length finding his way to the city of 
Domingo, the whole villany was diſcovered, and 
Don RO DRIGO made to produce the reſt of his 


treaſure; only the ſtone deſigned for the King, 


and ſome other precious ſtones, he {till concealed, 
though the Spaniſh Governor proceeded againſt 
him and his accomplices with great ſeverity. Du- 


ring this proſecution, it ſeems, Don Ropr1Go 


Ealt-1 dia 
(ompany 
rſt eſta- 


Wblilhed,inn, 


1600, 
Stock. 


Adventu- 
Fers, 


Style. 


Firt Gover- 


ners. 


Their pow - 


ers, 


to pay 


procured Thomas the Engliſhman, who was 
evidence againſt him, to be poiſoned by a Phyſi- 
cian; which being afterwards made appear, ſen- 
tence of death was paſſed upon RoDR1Go and his 
accomplices, but they made their eſcape out of 
priſon, And this is all the account I could ever 
meet with of this ſecond unfortunate attempt of 
the Engliſh, to open a trade with India. 

But notwithſtanding this ill ſucceſs, the mer- 


chants of London were not diſcouraged from fit- 


ting out another fleet for India. However, they 
firſt formed themſelves into a ſociety or company, 
and raiſed a common ſtock, amounting to ſeventy- 
two thouſand pounds: they alſo obtained letters 
patents of incorporation, which were dated the 
zoth of December 43 ELIZ. anno Domini 
1600. 5 | | 

Among the adventurers named in the patent, 
of whom there were not fewer than one hundred 
and eighty, were GEORGE Earl of Cumberland, 


Sir Joun HART, Sir JoHN SPENCER, Sir 


David MicytELBURNE, WILLIAM Can- 
DISH, Eſq; nine Aldermen of London, and the 
moſt conſiderable merchants in England, 

They were ſtyled in their patent, The Go- 


“ vernor and Company of merchants of London, 


* trading to the Eaſt-Indies: and THOMAS 
SMITH Alderman of London, was conſtituted 


the firſt Governor : There were alſo a Deputy- 


Governor and twenty-four Committees, or Di- 


rectors, appointed by the ſaid letters patents, who 


were to be annually elected for the future, 
They had alſo a power conferred on them to 
make by-laws, and puniſh offenders by fine and 
impriſonment ; and no goods they exported were 
any duties for four years; and all other 
ſubjects of England were prohibited to trade with- 
in their limits without .leave of the company, on 


ro import Pain of forfeiture of ſhip and goods. 


u much 
treaſure ag 
mey carry 


our, 


de fir 

fleet ſer out 
dy the com- 
deny. 


And the company engage to bring in every year 
as great a quantity of gold, ſilver and foreign coin 
as they carry out. | X 


The company in their firſt expedition ſet out 


four ſhips commanded by Capt. Jamzs LAN- 


1. 6 Vor. J. 


CASTER, who had the Queen's commiſſion, and CHAP, 
XVI. 
Majeſty alſo, to encourage the undertaking, ſent 
letters by him to ſeveral Princes of India, deſiring Queen's 
her ſubjects might be well uſed, and enjoy a free- letter. 


an authority to exerciſe military diſcipline : her 


dom of trade. Capt. LAN AST ER, the Admiral 
as he was then ſtyled, went on board the Dragon, 
a ſhip of ſix hundred tuns; the other three ſhips, 


namely, the Hector, the Aſcenſion and the Suſan, 


were commanded by Capt. JohN MiDDLETON, 


Capt WILLIAM BRAND, and Capt. Joux Har- 


WARD, 


| Theſe ſhips having 480 men on board, et fail 
from Woolwich in the river Thames the r 3th of 


February, 1600; but were fo often put back by 
contrary winds, that they did not fail from Dart- 
mouth till the 22d of April, 1601, and the gth 
of September following arrived at the Cape of 
Good Hope; when three of their ſhips had ſo ma- 
ny men down with the ſcurvy, that they were not 
able to let go an anchor, or hoiſt out their boats 
till they were aſſiſted by the Admiral, who it is 
ſaid, preſerved his men from that diſtemper, by 


giving them three ſpoonfuls of lime juice every 


morning 2 However, by the freſh proviſions 
and garden-ſtutf they met with here, moſt of the 
men ſoon recovered of the ſcurvy. * 

They ſet fail from the Cape the 1ſt of November, 
and arrived in Achen road in the iſland of Suma- 
tra, on the 5th of June 1602, and here the Gene- 


ral having delivered her Majeſty's letter and pre- 
ſents to the King, obtained very advantageous con- 


ditions of trade, which I ſhall enlarge upon when I 
come to Sumatra, 
Having taken in what pepper, cinnamon and 
cloves they could get, the Admiral ſet fail the gth 
of November for Priaman on the weſt coaſt of Su- 
matra, where he took in more pepper and cloves; 
and from thence came to Bantam the 16th of 
December, 1602. | 
Here the Admiral had audience of the King, 
and having delivered the Queen's letter and the 
preſents, ſettled a factory, and found vent for the 


goods he had left, for which he took pepper in re- 
turn. From hence the Captain diſpatched a veſ- 


ſel of forty tuns, with factors on board, to ſettle 
a trade with the Molucca's and Banda, but meet- 
ing with contrary winds, they were forced back 
again to Bantam. The Admiral failed for E 
land the 22d of February, and arrived in 
Downs the 11th of September, 16Þz. 


MippLEToON ſet fail from 


Arrived at 
Achen, 1602 


p 4 Return to 
England, 
1603. 


On the 25th of March, og On rage > nd 
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CHAP. Aſcenſion for Amboyna; but the Dutch having a 
XVI. little before taken the fort which the Portugueſe 
had built upon that iſland, would not ſuffer the 
Amdoyna. inhabitants to trade with the Engliſh, From 
hence the Admiral ſent the Aſcenſion to Banda, 
to take in a freight of nutmegs and mace, and 
5 ſhe took in her lading without any moleſtation 
Trade to from the Dutch there. The Admiral, in the Dra- 
Panda and gon, ſailed to the Molucca's, where he found the 
he Kings of Ternate and Tydore engaged in war, 
| moſt of the other iſlands in theſe ſeas taking part 
with the one or the other, The Dutch alſo ſent 

forces to the affiſtance of the King of Ternate, 

as the Portugueſe did to the aſſiſtance of the King 

King of Ter- of Tydore: Admiral MiDDLEToON failing along 


. the coaſt of Tydore, obſerved two gallies with a 
Enplith, as white flag, rowing towards him with all their 
well asſe- might, and making ſignals of diſtreſs. At the 
as vg fame time he obſerved ſeven other gallies, or cur- 


ra-curroes of Tydore, between him and the ſhore, 
- whoſe deſign was to cut off the two veſlels he faw 


firſt, in which was the King of Ternate himſelf, 


with ſeveral of his nobility, and ſome Dutch mer- 
chants: They begged of the Admiral, for God's 
fake, to protect them, for they expected no mer- 
cy from the Tydorians. The galley in which 

e King of 'Ternate was, had the good fortune 


to come up with the Admiral, who received him 


and his people into the ſhip ; but the other galley 
was boarded by the Tydorians, and every ſoul of 
them put to the ſword, except three who jumped 
over-board, and were taken up by the Engliſh: 
The King of Ternate ſhivering for fear when he 
came on board; the Admiral thinking he had been 
cold, threw over him a black damask gown, of 
| which he made his Majeſty a preſent. 
The King of The Admiral after this failed to Tydore, and 
Terrate from thence to Ternate. where the King ſeem 


2 ing inclined to trade with the Engliſh, the Hol- 


for off ring landers threatned to deſert him, and join his mor- 
tal enemy the King of Pydore; declaring, T hat 


to trade with 
the Engliſh, 


4 
— 


« the Engliſh were thieves and robbers, and that 


The chlarac- | 
_ os „the King of Holland was ſtronger by ſea than 
utch gi e 


the Enzliſh « All the Princes of Chriſtendom together.” TO 


and them- 
ſelves. 


which the Admiral in ſhort replied, I hat the 
Hollanders lied, as he was ready to make appear 
againſt any one that ſhould dare to affirm any 
'thing of this nature before him; and at the ſame 
time acquainted the Ternatians, that the Dutch 
had been utterly ruined by the King of Spain, and 
uſed as ſlaves and traitors, if the Queen of Eng- 
land had not taken pity of them, and prevented it. 


Admiral MippLETON having taken in great 


part of his lading of cloves at 'I'ydore, ſet fail for 
Bantam, and from thence with the Aſcenſion to 


England, where he arrived the'5th of May, 1606, 


'bringing with him the two following letters di- 
rected to King James I, from the Kings of Ter- 
nate and Tydore. | 


3 BITE 
The King of Ternate's letter to tie King of England, XVI. 
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+ be welcome; and in token of our friendſhip 


THE PRESENT STATE Of 


ann. 1605, 


H Faring of the good reports of your Majeſty, 


by the coming of the great Captain Sir 
Francis DRAKE, in the time of my father, 
which was about ſome _y years paſt : by 


which Captain, my predeceſſor did ſend a ring 


unto the Queen of England, as a token of Ye- 


membrance between us; of which, if Captain 


DRAKE had been living, he could have in- 


formed your Majeſty, as well as of the great 


love and friendſhip profeſſed on either ſide; he 


on the behalf of the Queen, and my father for 


himſelf and ſucceſſors: ſince which departure of 
the ſaid Captain, my father lived many years in 
expectation of his return, as J myſelf have done 


ſince, who am now the father of eleven chil- 


dren: and ſince the ſaid Captain's being here, 
ſeveral other nations have arrived amongſt us, 


who reported that your Majeſty's ſubjects the | 


Engliſh, came not as peaceable merchants, but 
to diſpoſſeſs us of our Kingdom ; though by the 
coming of the bearer we are very ſenſible of the 
contrary, and greatly rejoice at it: but to tell 
your Majeſty the truth, after many years ex- 
pectation of Engliſh forces, promiſed by Cap- 
tain DRAKE, here arrived certain ſhips which 
we well hoped had been Engliſhmen ; but find- 
ing otherwiſe, and being out of all hope of ſuc- 
cour from the Engliſh nation, we were reduced 


to write to the Prince of Holland, to crave aid 


and ſuccour againſt our antient enemies the Por- 


* tugueſe; and according to our requeſt, he hath 


ſent hither his forces, which have expelled them 
out of all the forts which they held at Amboy- 


na and Tydore: And whereas your Majeſty 
| hath ſent to me a moſt kind and friendly letter, 


by your ſervant Captain HENRY MIDDLE“ 
TON, which doth not a little rejoice us; and 
the ſaid Captain MiDDLEToON was deſirous to 


leave a factory here, we were willing thereunto, 
but the Captain of the Hollanders, underſtanding 


it, came to challenge me of a former promiſe 
which I had made to the Prince of Holland, 
That if he would ſend me ſuch ſuccours as 
ſhould expel the Portugueſe out of theſe parts, no 


other nation ſhould have trade there, and we 


were compelled againſt our minds to yield unto 
the Holland Captain's requeſt for this time, for 
which we crave pardon of your Highneſs ; and 
if any of -your nation ſhall come hither here- 
after, they ſhall be welcome; for notwithſtand- 
ing the chief Captain of the Hollanders doth ſo- 


licite us not to hold any friendſhip with your na- 


tion, nor to give ear to your Highneſs's letters; 
yet if you pleaſe to ſend hither again vou ſhall 
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* for your Majeſty, we have ſent you a ſmall re- 
© membrance, a bahar of cloves, our country be- 
© ing poor, and yielding no better commodity ; 


which we pray your Highneſs to accept in good 


part. 
Ss © TERNATA.' 


The Kirg of Tydore's letter to the King of England; 
$ TJ ls writing of the King of Tydore to the 
0 


King of England is to let your Highneſs 
© underſtand, that the King of Holland hath ſent 


\ © hither into theſe parts a fleet of ſhips, to join 


* with our antient enemy the King of Ternate, 
and they jointly together have over-run and 


_ © ſpoiled part of our country, and are determined 
to deftroy both us and our ſubjects. 


Now un- 
* derſtanding by the bearer hereof, Captain He x- 
* Ry MIDDLETON, that your Highneſs is in 
< friendſhip with the King of Spain, we deſire 
your Majeſty that you would take pity of us, 
that we may not be deſtroyed by the Kings of 
© Holland and Ternate, to whom we have offer- 
ed no wrong; but they by forcible means ſeek 
© to bereave us of our kingdom; and as great 
Kings upon the earth are ordained by God, 
to ſuccour all thoſe who are wrongfully op- 
* preſſed,: I apply to your Majeſty for. ſuccour 
© againſt my enemies, not doubting but to find 
© relief at your Majeſty's hands; and if your Ma- 
© jeſty ſhall ſend hither, I humbly intreat that it 
may be Captain HENRY MIDDLETON, or his 
© brother, with whom I am well acquainted. 
God enlarge your kingdom, bleſs you and all 
* Your counkelsc.:- :- 
| Es © TyDoRe.” 


The Dragon and Hector were diſpatched again 
to the Eaſt-Indies the 1ft of April, 1607, under 
the command of Captain KEELYNG, but meet- 
ing with calms and contrary winds, did not ar- 
rive in India until the 26th of July, 1608, when 
the Dragon came to an anchor in Priaman road, 


on the coaſt of Sumatra, and having taken in 


what pepper they could get there, came to Ban- 
tam the 4th of October, 1608. The Hector ha- 
ving been at Surat, arrived at Bantam alſo the 
2d of December. The 23d of December the 
Dragon ſet fail for England, and Captain Ke E- 


LYNG came on board the Hector, and proceeded 
to Banda, where he arrived the 8th of February, 


1608, He was faluted by the Hollanders at his 


coming a-ſhore, and having delivered his Maje- 
ſty's letter and preſent to the Oran Caya's, or 
States of the iſland of Nero, deſired he might e- 
rect a houſe for a factory there, and that they 
would enter into articles with him in relation to 
trade; to which they agreed, and he built a 


houſe there for the uſe of the company, He af- 
terwards delivered a letter from his Majeſty, and 
a preſent to the Oran Caya's of Lantor, or Pro- 
per Banda, The 23d he agreed with the Oran 
Caya's of Pooloway, to ſettle a trade with them, 
and erect a factory there, and received of them 
225 cattees of mace, and 1307 pound of nuts. 
On the 8th of April, the Dutch Admiral VAN- 
Ho EF came into the road, and exhibited a wri- 
ting to the Oran Caya's of Nero; importing, that 


Count NassAv and the States-General, would 


confirm ſuch agreements as the Admiral ſhould 
make with any Princes or States in the Eaſt- In- 
dies. After which the Admiral propoſed the 
building a fort in the iſland of Nero: 'The Ban- 
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CHAP. 
XVI. 


Concludes 
articles of 


trade with) 


the States of 
the iſland. 


Dutch fall on 
the Banda- 
neſe, and e- 
rect a fort in 
their coun- 
try by force. 


daneſe hereupon were all in an uproar, and abſo- 


lutely refuſed it; whereupon the Admiral, on the 
15th of April, 1609, landed 1200 men, fell up- 
on the Bandaneſe, and killed great numbers of 
Frag ; after which they went about building their 
Ort. | k 

They alfo abuſed the Engliſh, interrupted their 
trade, and prevented their taking the ſpices aboard 
they had agreed for with the natives. The i- 
flands of Pooloway and Pooloroon notwithſtand- 
ing agreed with Captain KEELYNG, by a wri- 
ting under their hands, to deal with the Engliſh 
only, for all their mace and nutmegs, declaring 
that the Dutch ſhould not have a handful; 
* They would die before they would have any 


© thing to do with thoſe boors,” Soon after the 


Oran Caya's of Nero drew the Dutch Admiral 
and his Council into an ambuſcade, and cut them 
to pieces: and had not Capt. KEELYNG pre- 
ſerved ſeveral other Dutch merchants from the fu- 
ry of the people, they had undergone the ſame 
fate; for which he had at firſt the thanks of their 
Vice-Admiral : but notwithſtanding this ſervice, 
the Vice-Admiral in a day or two offered to put 


„ 


Abuſe the 
Engliſh and 
ſtop their 


goods 


The Dutch 
\.d miraland 
ais Council 
cut in pieces 
by the na- 
tives. 


a reſtraint upon the Engliſh trade again; and ſent 


to ſearch their boats as they went aſhore, on pre- 


tence they might carry ammunition and proviſion 


to the Bandaneſe. | EN | 

The firſt of July the Dutch ſtormed the town 
of Labataca, and took it; and the ſixteenth 
burnt ſeveral veſſels belonging to the Oran Caya's ; 
the eighteenth they commanded Captain K x E- 
LYNG to be gone out of the road, out of the 
reach. of their guns, which they had mounted on 
their new fort of Naſlau. Oe 

Afterwards, according to their: wonted inſo- 
lence, they ſent Capt. KEELYNG a poſitive or- 
der in writing to be gone, with their reaſons, 
the tenor whereof follows, viz. 


8 15 HAT Admiral PRTER WiILLIAMsoN 
I -Van-Hosx, arriving at Banda the eighth 
of April, 1609, 
© pany's factors that the Bandaneſe often inſulted 

U 2 | 2 « them 


Labataca ras 
ken 1609s 


The Dutch 
order Capt. | 


Ke rLyYNG 
to be gone, 


Dutch rea- 
ſons for ma- 
king war on 
4 the Banda- 
and underſtanding by the com- pele,and Lo 
| pe ing the 


ngliſh 


7 merchants. 
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CHAP. 


XVI 
du, Poet 


Nothing 
more falſe, 


They made 
war on the 
Bandaneſe 
firſt without 
any provo- 
cation. 


This is alſo 
Halſe, 


1 Handanefe continued, 


%% f TY TSA MES ASRAET SEE , . 


THE PRESENT STATE OF 


e 


prices for their nutmegs and mace, and that 
ſometimes they were robbed of their goods, and 
went in danger of their lives from the natives; 
and that the Bandaneſe were indebted a great 
ſum to the Dutch merchants, of which they de- 
ſigned to defraud them; and alſo had encou- 
raged ſome of the Dutch ſailors to renounce their 
Chriſtianity: for theſe reaſons the ſaid Admiral 
was moved to erect a caſtle on the iflands of 
Banda for the ſecurity of the Dutch factors, 
and to prevent their being impoſed on and in- 
ſulted by the natives for the future: as alſo to 
defend themſelves againſt the Portugueſe. Which 
propoſal being aſſented to by the majority of the 
Oran Caya's, he accordingly proceeded to build 
a fort upon the iſland of Nero; and the fort 
being about half finiſhed, the faid Admiral pro- 
poſed to the Oran Caya's to meet him and enter 


them and his maſters. That the Oran Caya's 
did accordingly agree to a treaty, and appointed 
Ratoo for the place of their conferences, whither 
the Admiral with ſeveral of his council and a 
guard of Dutch ſoldiers went to meet them: 
but a meſſenger came from the Oran Caya's to 
let him know, that they were in a neighbouring 
wood, not daring to advance farther for fear of his 
Dutch ſoldiers; and therefore deſired he would 
leave his ſoldiers at Ratoo, and come to them 
with his council into the wood; with which the 


wood than he and the council were ſurrounded 
by the Oran Caya's and cut in pieces, who alſo 
afterwards killed the Dutch fiſcal, or juſtice, 
whom be had ſent to them as an hoſtage, and 
ſeveral other Dutchmen who had ſtraggled into 
the woods. They alſo attacked the Admiral's 
guard, but were repulſed with the loſs of ſeveral 


provoked to make war on the Bandaneſe to re- 
venge the death of their Admiral and country- 
men thus treacherouſly killed. And that the 
Engliſh furniſhed the Bandaneſe with ammu- 
nition, and made ſignals to them, whereby they 
diſcovered the deſigns of the Dutch : the Vice- 
Admiral by virtue of his commiſſion from Prince 
MAu kick, commanded Capt. KEELYNG to 
be gone out of the road, and out of the reach 
of his artillery in the new fort of Naſſau with- 
in hve days. And inaſmuch as the Dutch had 
now made a conqueſt of the iſland of Nero, he 
held that all the ports and roads about the iſland 
belonged to them, and would not permit any 
nation to anchor there while the war with the 


Ordained, paſſed and abſolutely reſolved by the 
| Vice-admiral and council in the ſhip Hollandia 
in the road of Banda 28 July, 16094, 

3. -- | 


them, and compelled them to give extravagant 


into a treaty in order to form an alliance between 


Admiral complied, but had no ſooner entered the 


of the natives. That thereupon the Dutch were 


to collect the King of Ternate's duty in all the 


To all this bluſter Capt. KE ELVYNG cooly an- CH A. l 
ſwered, that unleſs he was commanded otherwiſe XVI. X 
than by their orders, he ſhould ſtay in the road "BY 
till he had taken in all his lading, which would Caprain Poo 
be about twenty-five days: and obſerved, that eobELrno BN v4 
raſh men often threatned what they durſt not exe- obey the ap 
cute. | | Dutch or. 1 

On the firſt of Auguſt a peace was concluded der- Dur 
between the Bandaneſe and the Dutch; and the 
tenth Capt. KEELYNG failed for Bantam, where 
having ſettled an Engliſh factory, he ſailed for 
England the 3d of November, and the Toth of Comes to 
May, 1610, came into the Downs. „ England, 

Capt. David MippitToN, in the Conſent, Cap. De. 
ſet fail from England the 12th of March 1606, 5 d. 7. 
and the 16th of July 1607, came to an anchor at ie e WD 
the Cape, and the 14th of November arrived in with te WM & 
Bantam road: having taken in ſeveral factors and Pa, xe 
merchandize proper for the Molucca's, they ar- tuccss, WY} '* 
rived at thoſe iſlands in the beginning of January, 1657. 11 


where after they had ſpent ſome time in feaſting 
and entertainments with the Spaniards and Mo- 
luccan Princes, they were permitted to trade; but 
were ſoon after prohibited again by the Spaniards, 
and forced to depart without their full lading: 
but going afterwards to Bouton met with a Java 
junck from Amboyna, of whom they bought as 
many cloves as they could ſtow : the 22d of May 
1608, they came into Bantam road, and from 
thence failed for England. 2 2H reap B36 ur f 
Capt. DavI- MippLRETox, in the Expedi- Cat dür- 
tion, ſet fail from the Downs for India again the rote 
24.th of April, 160g, and came to the Cape the Banda, and 
xoth of Auguſt, from whence he ſailed the 18th, nis 


i | 2? with the 
and arrived at Bantam the 7th of December: on Dosch and 


the 8th of January he ſet fail for. the Molucca's, de, ee 
and touched at Bouton, hoping to have found 16%/%s / 


ſpices to freight his ſhip there: but the King aſ- 
ſured him his warehouſes had been burnt down, 
ſo that he could not furniſh him with any foes 
wards he came to the iſland of Bangaia, over 
againſt Amboyna, where he found a drunken 
Dutchman who kept a ſeraglio conſiſting of two 
large houſes full of young wenches, daughters of 
the natives, and who had the abſolute command 
of the iſland : this fellow, the Captain tells us, 
would ſing and dance naked all day long, accord- | 
ing to the cuſtom of the country; his buſineſs was 0. 


neighbouring iflands. 

'T he wind not ſerving for the Molucca's, Capt. 
MipDLEToN went away for the Banda iſlands, 
where he arrived the 5th of Auguſt; the country 
people came aboard him and told him, the Dutch 
would ſuffer none but their own people to trade 
thither 3 and at this time had detained fiſteen Chi- 
najuncks in the road of Nero. 

The Governor of Naſſau Fort commanded 
Capt, MippLE To to bring his ſhip into the _ 

un 
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Ab. CHAP. under his guns and come aſhore ; which the Cap- However, the country people came on board CHAP, 
VI. XVI. tain refuſed, and told him he ſhould defend himſelf Capt. Sar1s, and offered to fell him cloves for XVI. 
if any violence was offered. | ten rials a bahar more than the Dutch gave, and wy. 
in Pooloway The people of NERO came aboard, and were accordingly ſome quantity of cloves were brought Dutch pro- 
%u Poolo- willing to deal with the Captain, if the Dutch aboard. The Dutch hereupon threatned to cut bibit the ns- 
the ron M%.r. would have permitted them: and the iflands of the natives in pieces that brought them, and took ade wich 
Wo a by & Pooloway and Pooloroon ſtill held out againſt all ſeveral boats loaden with cloves as they were com- the Engliſh, 
butch. the forces the Hollanders could bring againſt them. ing off to the ſnip. Two Dutch ſhips alſo came bed 8 
Capt. MIDDLE TON underſtanding that the to an anchor juſt by Capt. SaR1s, to prevent « wes by 
Dutch had a deſign to clap him on board with a any cloves being brought on board him, uſing all force. 
fire ſhip ; and if that did not ſucceed, to ſend manner of reproachful language to the Engliſh. 
s to two ſhips of a thouſand tun each, with ſome fri- The Dutch afterwards ſent the Captain a letter, Pretend 8 
nd, gates to ſink him, went on ſhore and ſhewed them acquainting him that the natives had contracted _— 
Da- his commiſſion, expoſtulating with them for their with them for all their cloves, in conſideration of ves. 
Mp: The Dutch barbarous uſage of him. They told him the their delivering them from the ty ranny of the Spa- 
Gon WY Cima bebe iflands of Nero and Lantor were their own, and niard ; that they now looked upon the people of 
te oe“ no nation ſhould trade thither ; whereupon he of- theſe iſlands as their ſubjects by right of conqueſt, 
_— vero and fered to deal with them for ſpices, but they re- and would not ſuffer any other nation to have any 
s ce, fuſed to ſell him any. Then he failed to Pooloway commerce with them. Lo which Capt. SaRIs 
b. maſſe and purchaſed his ſhip's lading of nutmegs and anſwered, he ſhould continue to trade with any 
cred the mace, and enough to lade a ſmack beſides; but ple that were willing to trade with him, not 
eee the natives upon his going over to a neighbouring regarding theſe idle ſtories of conqueſt and compact, 
heir forte. iſland to find a good harbour for his ſhip, thinking which were not conſiſtent. . 1 
he had been gone quite away, were about to im- They afterwards ordered the Prince of Ternate Uſe the 
priſon his factors and ſeize their effects; but on to lye with his barge a-ſtern of the Captain, to pre- ch imer 5 
his return releaſed them: when he demanded the vent the natives bringing off any cloves ; but not- er valal. 
reaſon of this uſage, they acquainted him, that withſtanding all their caution, when the King 
The natives for many years the Portugueſe, and after them the failed the natives brought off a conſidetable quantity. 
e Hollanders had traded with them as he did now, The Captain failing by the Spaniſh fort at T y- Spaniards 
JJ ty mer but afterwards came and took their country from dore, the Governor ſent a boat on board him, ling _ 
MY een them; and they ſuppoſed that he was gone to bring and afterwards made him a preſent, giving the in- the Butch. 
3 ; CES a fleet to make a conqueſt of thoſe iſlands which habitants liberty of trading with him for ſome | 
a, and WY Dutch ſtill retained their liberty, and therefore had ſeized things: but while he lay here the Prince of y- Prince of 
Pools his men and goods for their own ſecurity ; but dore came from an expedition againſt the Terna- e s | 
Hand now he was returned and found he had no ſuch in- tians, with the heads of an hundred Jernatians; the ee 
ot tent, they readily delivered them to him again, and among which was the head of the Prince of Ver- 1 
1 they parted very good friends the 7th of September. nate himſelf, which the conqueror brought to his “. f Se. 
| TT he gth of October 1610, he came into. Bantam wife, ſiſter to the deceaſed Prince. In this action 
road; but the Dutch, it ſeems, had followed alſo was killed a 2 brother of the Ternatian 
Capt. MippLETON with two great ſhips and Prince, and the King of Gilolo. This Prince of 
ſeveral frigates, determining to have ſunk or taken T'ydore had ſome little time before ſurprized and 
him, but were prevented by calms and contrary taken a Dutch man of war, and was ſo enterpriz- 
winds; while the Captain lay at Bantam the Dutch ing a young gentleman, that though he ſent Capt. 
diſpatched eight European ſhips to Banda and SaR1s a compliment, and let him know he would 
Lernate, with planks and other neceſſaries to fur- viſit him, and he ſhould trade in his country; the 
niſn their fortifications there ; and about the ſame Captain did not know how to truſt him, but ſet 
20 des time arrived a fleet from Holland with a great num- fail for Japan rather than venture to let him come 
oriental ber of Dutch women on board for breeders. aboard his ſhip. DS SALSTIENDS 5 
ilands for The Spaniards and Dutch at this time had their The 2d of October, 1615, one of the Oran oran Caya's 
reeders. ſeveral forts at Ternate, and many skirmiſhes hap- Caya's of Pooloway came with SoPH OR Co- o 1 
| pened between them. fa. bit; ZockE to the Engliſh factory at Bantam, deſiring oe cap 
Cap. sa- Capt. SARIs, the 14th of January, 1612, their protection and aſſiſtance againſt the Dutch 1615. 
b failed from Bantam for the Molucca's, and the oppreſſions, and particularly to aſſiſt them in tak- 
 lacca's, 224 of F ebruary arrived there. He found the ing the caſtle of Nero, or | Naſſau : to which 


Kings of Ternate and Tydore {till engaged in war, 
while the Spaniards and the Dutch were building 
forts, and ſtrengthning themſelves in order to ex- 
2 other nations from the trade of theſe 


„„ 


the ſactory anſwered, they could not engage 
againſt the Dutch without orders from England; 
and it ſeems the next year orders came from Eng- 
land to treat. with Bandaneſe, as appears by 
the following rela tio. * 
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the fare of 
Banda, 
1616. 


and had cut them to pieces; but they were ſpared 


turn to their ſhip. 


Some 


Dutchmen 


cut off at 
Macaſſar. 


Mr. Trom as SUR wAx, factor or merchant 
for the Engliſh Eaſt-India Company at Banda, in 
a letter to his maſters, acquaints them, that he 
arrived at Macaſſar the 19th of November, 1616. 
with two of the company's ſhips, viz. the Swan 
and the Defence, commanded by Captain Cour T- 
Hop, where they ſtaid ſome time to take in rice: 
that in the mean while a great Dutch ſhip appear- 


ed about five leagues off at ſea, and ſent her boat 


with eight men on ſhore. 


That the Engliſh met them at their landing and 


told the Dutch they run a great hazard of their 


lives in coming thither ; for that the King of Ma- 


caſſar and all the Princes in that part of the iſland 
were their mortal enemies; their countrymen the 
Hollanders, having lately committed many out- 
rages there, taken ſeveral of the natives priſoners; 
and amongſt the reſt, a Sabander or Governor, and 
carried them away to ſea, | 

While they were giving them this account the 
natives aſſembled about them, and the King came 
down to the ſea ſide with two thouſand men, 


at the interceſſion of the Engliſh, and ſuffered to re- 


The next day the Hollanders ſent another boat 
towards Macaſſar, with ſixteen men; at which 
the King was ſo provoked, that he commanded 
out his gallies or curra-curroes, who boarded 


them, and killed every one of the Dutch before 


they reached the ſhore, | 

The Engliſh ſhips ſet fail from Macaſſar the 
8th of December, 1616. and having ſupplied the 
Dutch ſhip with rice and water upon their earneſt 


requeſt, pretending to be in diſtreſs ; they purſued 


their voyage to Pooloroon, where they arrived the 


Treaty be- 
tween the 
Bandaneſe 
and the 
Engliſh. 


13th of December, the Dutch ſhip attending 
them as far as Amboyna; where in recompence 
for the ſervice the Engliſh had done them, they 


reported that the Engliſh were the occaſion of 


their men being killed at Macaſſar. 
The Oran Caya's of Pooloway and Pooloroon 


came on board the Engliſh the 24th of October, 


1616. to treat of making a formal ſurrender of 
their country to the Engliſh ; in conſideration of 
their being protected againſt Dutch uſurpation, 
and annually ſupplied by the Engliſh with rice, 
clothing, and other neceſſaries. | 


The Engliſh demanded of them whether they 
had ever made any contract with the Hollanders, 


or ſurrendered up their iſlands to them? To which 


they all replied, they never had nor never would, 
for that they took them to be their mortal ene- 
th the Oran Caya's of Pooloroon 
and Pooloway (who fled to Pooloroon when the 
Dutch landed there, and took their country from 


mies; and 


them 
way be 


force) did aver and maintain, that Poolo- 
to the King of England by a volun- 


tary ſurrender of the Oran Caya's, into the hands 


of Captain Ricard Hun for the uſe of his CH A5. 


Majeſty before the Hollanders came into the road, 
or made a deſcent upon that iſland : and that as 
ſubjects to his Majeſty, they had cauſed the Eng- 
liſh colours to be placed on their fort, which the 
Dutch ſhot down ſeveral times; abuſing his Ma- 
jeſty in the vileſt language, ſuch as Dutch boors 
excel in. 1 | 
That they defended the iſſand as long as they 
could for the King of England, and when they 
were forced out of jt they fled to Pooloroon and 
the neighbouring iſlands; but never ſubmitted to 
the Dutch. 5 od | 
In the evening the 14th of December, 1616. 
Articles of ceſſion or ſurrender of the iſland of 
Pooloroon and Pooloway, to the King of Eng- 


land, were executed by the Oran Caya's of the 
iſland, and delivered by their own hand to Mr. 


NATHANIEL CouRTHoP, Mr. THOMAS 
SPURWAY, and Mr. SoPpHown Cozock E to his 
Majeſty's uſe. They alſo delivered a nutmeg- 
tree with the roots and fruit upon it, and a live 


goat by way of ſeiſin; deſiring to have the Eng- 


liſh colours planted. on the iſland of Pooloroon, 


and thirty fix great guns fired in memory of 
this ceſſion or ſurrender, which was done ac- 


cordingly ; and after a ſuitable enterainment, the 
Oran Caya's were conducted to Pooloroon, 


The ſurrender of the iſlands of Poolnway and Poolo- 
rol in Banda, to his Majej/ty. | 


5 T HIS writing is an agreement between all 


the Oran. Caya's of Pooloway and Poolo- 
roon alſo, and the Engliſh, in manner as fol- 
* loweth: whereas in the time that Pooloway was 
* not yet ſurprized by the Hollanders, the people 
of Pooloway and Pooloroon did ſurrender the 
two foreſaid iſlands unto the King of England, 
and gave a turf of earth to RIcHARD Hunt, 
merchant there; withall, ſetting up the King 
of England's flag upon the caſtle of Pooloway, 
and ſhooting oft three pieces of ordinance in 
token of the covenant, whereby the men of 
Pooloway and Pooloroon did ſurrender the two 


0 


was done before the ſurprize of Pooloway eight 
days;) and after that it was taken by the Hol- 


« 
- 
. 
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oy 
but two Engliſhmen upon Pooloway, who be- 
ing not able to defend the country, went away 
to Pooloroon, together with the men of Poolo- 
way in a ſmall praw; bringing away with 
; them earth and writings for the eſtabliſhing of 
© to teſtify, that the two aforeſaid iſlands do actu- 
„ally belong to the King of England only, ac- 
© cording to our aforeſaid ſurrender : but where- 


© as at this time, through the aſſaults of the 


« Hollanders, 
WE 


aforeſaid iſlands to the King of England (which 


landers : and whereas at that time there were 


covenants betwixt them. Theſe are therefore 


Han ez 
„ 


Ab. 
'l, XVI. 
W n 


© land a branch of nutmegs in token of our 
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CHAP, * Hollanders, Pooloway is fallen into their hands 


band poſſeſſion; if it ſhall pleaſe his Majeſty to 
recover it to himſelf again, he ſhall do therein 
© nought but juſtice, But this is ſure, that we 
© the men of Pooloway and Pooloroon have ſur- 
© rendered the two aforeſaid iſlands into his Ma- 
© jeſty's power, and cannot go from, or revoke 
our word again, even to the laſt day; and 
* having linked our ſelves with the Engliſh in 
© one bond to live and die together, we the men 
of Pooloway and Pooloroon do farther cove- 
© nant, to ſend every year to the King of on 1 
© delity; deſiring that this ſurrender of all the 
Oran Caya's of Pooloway and Pooloroon be not 
© had in oblivion unto the King of England, &c. 
And whereas King JAM Es, by the grace of 
© God, is King of England, Scotland, France 
and Ireland, and now alſo by the mercy of 
© God, King of Pooloway and Pooloroon, we 
do moreover all of us make an agreement that 
© the commodities in the two aforeſaid iſlands, 
© namely, mace and nutmegs, ſhall not be ſold 
to any other nation but only to the King of 


England and his ſubjects, according to the true 
meaning of our covenants and ſurrender ; for 


© which reaſon we cannot, nor will trade with any 
© other people. And whereas all the Oran Caya's 
of the two foreſaid iſlands have made this a- 
greement; let it be remembred that it was not 
made in madneſs, or looſely, as the breathing 
* of the wind, but upon mature deliberation ; 
nor can they revoke or ſwerve from the ſame 
© again, Moreover, all we together do deſire of 
* his Majeſty, all fuch things as are not fitting 
© in our religion, as immodeſt uſage of women, 


maintaining of ſwine in our country, forcibly 
taking away of men's goods, miſuſing of our men, 
or any ſuch like that are excepted againſt in our 


© laws, be not put in practice, being contrary to 


_ © counſel: or if any of our 


£c 


hands of NATHANIEL CouRTHor, 


our cuſtom, that they may not prove a blemiſh 


_ © unto- our religion; and that we may receive no 


* occaſion to deal unkindly with the Engliſh. 


* Furthermore, if any Engliſhman will become 


of our religion, we will accept of him upon 
people will become a 
© Chriſtian, he ſhall be ſo likewiſe upon like coun- 
© ſel; deſiring this promiſe, that ſuch things be 
not done in ſuch manner as may breed dif- 


© content betwixt us and the Engliſh, which 
we do very earneſtly deſire of his Majeſty. 
© Finally, 


at this time all the Oran Caya's of 
© Pooloway and Pooloroon do again covenant with 


_ © NATHANIEL CouRT Hor, Captain of the two 


* ſhips riding here, So Hon CozZocKkE and THo- 
MAs SPURWAY giving a turf of earth, and 
© ſurrendering the two aforeſaid iſlands unto the 
* King'of England, being already partly in the 
HON 


© Cozockt and THOMAS SPURWAY; and CHAP? 


© that not only now, but as being done long 
© before, when Captain CAST LE TON went from 


Pooloway with four ſhips, when all the Oran 


* Caya's of the two forefaid iſlands agreed with 
© Richard HunT, merchant of Pooloway, ſet 


© the King of England's flag upon the caſtle of 
ot off three pieces of ordnance 


* Pooloway, and 


© in token of the covenant between the Oran 


6 Caya's of Pooloway and Pooloroon, and the 


* Engliſh; and as it has been done heretofore, 


© ſoat this time we do renew it, with NATHANI- 
© EL CoURTHoOP, SoPHON CoZOCKE, and 
© THOMAS SPURWAY : | i 18] 


Emmon Pooloway, Hattib Ittam, 


Sabandar Pooloway, Hattib Pootee, 
Sabandar Wrat, Sabandar Treat, 
Sabandar Pooloroon, Emmon Lancecoe, 
Sabandar Lamecoe, Sabandar Locon. 
Nahoda Coa, 8 l ; 


N. B. Capt. CasTLETON was at Banda, No- 
vember, 1615. with four Ships, viz. the Clove, 


the Defence, the Thomas and Concord, when 


Mr. HuxT took the ſurrender of the Oran 
Caya's of that country, _ | | bone 


The furrender of Roſinging and Mayre to his Ma- 
Jeſly King JAMES. 7 8 

c 

c il; 


HIS writing is for the agreement between 
* Wayre, and of the iſland of Roſinging, and the 
* Engliſh nation, in manner as followeth, viz. 
That whereas in the time that the country of 
Banda was in trouble by reaſon of their ene- 
* mies, ſo that they were no longer able to with- 
* ſtand them; they therefore agreed with NA- 
T HANIEL CoURTHoP, SopHON Cozock E 
and THOMAS SPUR WAx thus much in effect, 
that is, that they do ſurrender the country of 
Wayre and the iſland of Roſinging unto the 
King of England, in reſpect that they are not 
able any more to ſtand for themſelves againſt 
their enemies; that now the faid country of 
Wayre and the iſland of Rofinging is only in the 
power of the King of England. And whereas 
© the agreement is once made, we the aforeſaid 
© Oran Caya's cannot in our eonfcience diffolye 
© it again, but agree that it ſhall laſt for ever until 


K GH fk a K aA 6a 6 «A 


the laſt day of doom: and that the Engliſh ſhall 


© be as the men of the country of Wayre in all 
privileges. Furthermore the men of the afore- 
faid country of Wayre and the iſland of Roſing- 
ing, do promiſe and agree to ſend unto the King 
of England one branch of nutmegs as a token 
© of their aforeſaid agreement of all us I 


all the Oran Caya's of the country of 
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CHAP. * faid Oran Caya's; on condition that the ſaid 

XVI. © token of our agreement be not out of memory 
ken) © nor diſſolved, nor we diſeſteemed; and we do 
wiſh that Almighty God would vouchſafe to 
give proſperity to the King of England, Scot- 
land, France and Ireland, and now by the 
grace and mercy of God the King of the coun- 
try of Wayre and the iſland of Roſinging; and 
that more, we will ſtoop to no other King or 
Potentate but only unto his Majeſty, and after 
him to all his poſterity. Furthermore as con- 


ſell any of the nuts or mace which the aforefaid 
countries do afford to any other but only to the 
King of England's ſubjects; becauſe we have 
wholly unto him ſurrendered the aforeſaid two 
countries of Wayre and Roſinging, with all 
that therein is, or whatſoever it doth or ſhall 


with any other nation. Moreover, we intreat 
the King's Majeſty of England in earneſt man- 
ner, that ſueh things as are not befitting to our 
religion, as unmannerly uſage of our women, 
maintaining of ſwine in our country, beating 
and abuſing of our men, or taking away of them 
per force againſt their wills as if they were their 
own ſlaves, or any other ſuch like attempts that 
are held unbeſeeming in our laws: (we ſay) 
£ that we do entreat his Highneſs, that none of 
© thoſe or ſuch like be put in practice by his ſub- 
_ © jects, becauſe they are things diſallowable in our 
© laws, and ſo being committed, will redound to 
© the overthrow thereof ; and we thereby might 
© be forced to deal unkindly with the Engliſh : 
© therefore, moreover if any of the Engliſh here- 
© after ſhall have an affection to be circumciſed 
© and become as one of us, it ſhall be done upon 
© ſufficient counſel between the reſt of the Eng- 
EF liſh and us; or if any of us will become a 
© Chriſtian in that cauſe, the like counſel ſhall be 
held; and this ſhall not be done for any miſde- 
< meanour of the party willing fo to turn, becauſe 
that may breed a diſſenſion between the Eng- 
© liſh and us. And whereas this agreement was 
© made in the preſence and by the conſent of the 
King and Sabander of Wayre, the Sabander of 
© Rofinging, Emmon Hattib, and all the reſt of 
© the Oran Caya's of the countries of Wayre and 
© the iſlands of Roſinging : this ſhall be for a teſti- 
© mony that it is not done in madneſs, or in the 
© manner of the breathing of the wind ; but that 
© it was alſo as well thought in our hearts as ſpo- 
© ken with our mouths, and therefore we cannot 
nor will go from it again, but that it ſhall fo 
5 ſtand until the diſſolution of the world: neither 
© ſhall there any doubts riſe in our hearts of an 
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© other, but that we the men of Wayre and Ro- 
* linging are only the King's Majeſty of Eng- 


THE PRESENT STATE OP 
* land's ſubjects; and if any trouble hereafter do 
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cerning our trade, we do all truly agree not to 


yield, it is the King of England's own: and this 
ſhall ſtand for a reaſon that we cannot trade 


— DO} 


happen in the foreſaid countries, we will be 
contented as well to die, as to live together 
with the Engliſh, becauſe we will be ſubject to 
one K ing; and this ſhall ſtand for a reaſon, 


league with the Engliſh, & per contra, he that 
is near the Engliſh 5 n 8 


will by no means again divorce our ſelves one 


was made, all the Oran Caya's of Pooloway and 


© Pooloroon were witneſſes thereunto, all the 


Oran Caya's of Wayre and Roſinging have unto 


* the ſaid premiſes ſet their hands: 


The King of Wayre, Sabandar of Rofnging, 
The Sabandar of Wayre, Emmon of Roſinging, 
Emmon of Wayre, Hattib of Roſinging. 


On the 28th of December ſeveral Dutch ſhips 
appeared, and one of them took down her antient 
and put up a bloody flag, whereupon the Engliſh 
ſhips expected to have been attacked, and there- 


that any being in league with us, ſhall alſo be in 


CHAP, 
XVI. 
— 


all be near us, becauſe we 


from the other. Finally, at the time this agreement 


fore landed ſeveral pieces of ordnance, and threw 


up a redoubt-on the iſland of Pooloroon, whereby 


they had the command of the road: on the third 


of January there came three Dutch ſhips from 
Nero, one of eight hundred, another of five hun- 


dred, and the third of one hundred and ſixty tuns, 
the Engliſh : whereupon the Engliſh Captains 


ſhewed them the ſurrenderers of Pooloway and 


Pooloroon to the King of England ; and alfo de- 
manded poſſeſſion of Pooloway. Nor did the 
Dutch at this time pretend to any prior ſurrender 
to their ſtate; but on the contrary, acknowledged 


they had none, The Dutch had infallibly at- 


tacked their ſhips however, if they had not per- 
ceived the guns mounted on the ſhore, and the 
preparations made to receive them ; and they ſoon 


Dutch come 
to attack the 


Engliſh. 


full of men, with an intention to have attacked 


after found means to effect their deſigns without 


much hazard to their perſons ; for Capt. Davis, 
maſter of the Swan, going over to Wayre (a 
town of Lantore which was not yet in the poſſeſ- 
ſion of the Dutch) two Holland ſhips filled with 
ſoldiers from Nero, poured in their broadſides up- 
on him without any declaration of war, and took 
him after ſome little reſiſtance ; for not having 


more than thirty ſound men on board, the reſt 


ſick or left at Pooloroon aſhore, it is not to be ſup- 
poſed he could ſtand before them, what made the 
loſs the greater, was the death of Mr. Sop HO 
Coꝛoc KE, who was beat to pieces by a cannon 
ſhot at the beginning of the engagement, 


Captain CouRT Hor finding the Dutch in ear- 


neſt, and that it was impoſſible to reſiſt them at 


y fea, and well weighing at the ſame time of what 


They take 


the Swan. 


Captain | 
CovaTHOP 
erects a fort 
: | to defend 
conſequence theſe iſlands were to the crown of bimſelf 


England, bravely reſolved to take his guns out of 


from the 


Dutch. 
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Dutch plun- 


der the 
Engliſh 
ſt; ps. 


And uſe 
the Engliſh 
priſoners 
barbaroully, 


Though it 
wasa time 
ot full peace. 


nation but the Engliſh ever diſcovered. 5 
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the Defence, and erect a fort upon a little iſland to the veſſel which carried them, and had no CHAP. 
doubt prevented their telling tales, if the Engliſh XVI. 


cloſe by Pooloroon which commanded the road, 
and here he did not doubt to ſtand his ground 
againſt all the power the Dutch had in India, 
till he ſhould be relieved from England ; but 
as misfortunes frequently come one upon the neck 
of another, the few men that were left on board 
the Defence run away with her to the Dutch, 
probably dreading the hardſhips they were like 
to ſuffer on a barren iſland (where was neither 
water nor food) before they ſhould be ſupplied 
from England. 


The Dutch broke open the cabbins and cheſts 


in the Engliſh ſhips, and plundered them of every 


thing that was valuable, throwing the reſt over 


board. They afterwards laid the men in irons, 


threw them into ſtinking loathſome dungeons, or 
rather bog-houſes, where in contempt they dung- 


ed upon their heads; inſomuch that many of 


them were killed with the loathſome ſtench ; o- 
thers were carried about the country in cages by 
way of triumph, declaring that the Engliſh were 


but flaves and vaſſals to the Dutch in Europe, 


where they uſed them often, as they did theſe 


unhappy priſoners; and they would have the na- 


tives know that this was but a ſpecimen of their 


humanity, they had much worſe in ftore for 


thoſe who dare yet oppoſe them. In ſhort, ne- 
ver were enemies, taken in a declared war, uſed 
with half that barbarity the Engliſh were by the 
Dutch in time of full peace, and had it been 
from an enemy, they might have born it ; but 
to be thus dealt with by people obliged by all the 
ties that gratitude or religion could lay upon them, 
required an uncommon patience, and ſuch as n 


To proceed, Capt. Cour T Hop a little while 


after, ſent to Nero to reclaim the Defence ; but 


the Dutch refuſed to return either ſhip or goods, 
unleſs the Captain would deſert the people of 
Pooloroon, and relinquiſh all pretenſions to the 
Banda iſlands: ſome wrongs the Dutch alſo com- 
plained of, ſuch as Sir HENRY MIDDLE TON 
wearing a Dutch flag in the Red Sea, which 
Mr. CouRTHoP, who was on board Sir HENRY, 
told them was falſe; adding, that the Engliſh 
were above wearing Dutch colours. Then the 


Dutch told- him, they had the King of England's 


CURtHOP 
nds to 
lantam for 
rein ſorce- 


ment. 


orders that no Engliſh ſhips ſhould paſs to the 
eaſtward of Macaſlar, which it ſeems was as 
falſe as the other trivial matters they alledged, 
with equal truth, for their inhuman treatment 
of the Engliſh ;. and had they better reaſons, no 
doubt we ſhould have heard of them. 
Captain Cour THoP finding nothing to be done 
by way of treaty, diſpatched Mr. SpruRwayY 
with a Sabander, and ſeveral Oran Caya's to the 
Engliſh factory at Bantam, to acquaint them with 
the ſite of * affairs. The Dutch gave chaſe 
OL. I. 


. 


had not put into Bouton and been protected by 2 


the King, who ſent them to the farther part of 
the idand, and provided another veſſel to carry 
them to Bantam, where they arrived the 3d of 
June 1617. | | 

When the Dutch were at any time told they 
muſt anſwer for theſe wrongs to our nation in 
Europe, they would reply, they could make as 
good friends in the court of England as our Eng- 
liſh Eaſt India company; that they did not mat- 
ter paying for a ſhip or two; a little gold well 
applied would heal all: nor did they value the ex- 


a» 


pence, ſo as they could deſtroy the Engliſh trade 


at Banda, 

This is the account Mr. SpuRway and other 
factors gave in their letters to the Eaſt-India 
company ; adding, that they hoped they would 


ſo prize the blood of their ſervants, who had 


been maimed, wounded, impriſoned and mur- 
dered by the Dutch ; that they would procure 
ſatisfaction to be made, that the Dutch might be 
deterred from acting the ſame villanies over again. 
They repreſented alſo, that if the factory at 
Pooloroon was not - ſupplied and reinforced i 
dily, the Engliſh name muſt undergo the greateſt 
diſgrace imaginable in that part of the world, and 
the nation would ſuffer ſuch a loſs as was never 
to be retrieved. For, as Mr. SpURWAY adds, 


though Pooloroon was not indeed the moſt fruit= 
ful of | theſe iſlands, it did however afford good 


ſtore of mace and nuts, and more there would 
be if they were well cultivated: beſides Lantore 
and Roſinging had great plenty of them, and 
it would be impoſlible for the Dutch to hinder 


their tranſporting their fruits to Pooloroon, if the 


Engliſh ſupplied them with rice, ſalt, pepper, and 
other neceſſaries in return for theſe ſpices. A 

To this account, I ſhall add ſuch particulars 
out of Captain Cour THoP's journals and letters, 
as are omitted in Mr. SpURWAY's. The Cap- 
tain, it ſeems, had the command of the Swan 
and the Defence, and failed with them from 
Bantam the laſt day of October 1616; arriving 
at Macaſſar the 17th of November following. He 


gives the ſame account of the Dutch boats coming 


on ſhore there the iſt of December, as Mr. SpUR- 
WAY has done; and that they failed for Banda on 
the 9th of December, in company of the Dutch 
Ship, as far as Amboyna; and on the 23d came to 
an anchor in Pooloway road ; the next day in the 
evening they accepted of the reſignation of the 
iſlands of Pooloway and Pooloroon, to the uſe of 
his Majeſty, according to Mr. SrURWAY's rela- 
tion, 5 „ "Wie 
He tells us farther, that when the Hollanders 
offered to reſtore their ſhips, &c. upon condition 
he would * Pooloroon, he anſwered, 2 


Captain 
CovukrT- 
HoP's jour- 
nal, 1616, 
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could not give away the King's right, and deſert 
the iſlanders, his ſubjects, without being guilty of 
high treaſon, and drawing the blood of that people 
on his own head, who had thrown themſelves up- 
on his Majeſty's protection: but if the Dutch 
would reſtore the ſhips, with men and goods, and 


help to convey them to Bantam, giving under 


their hands that no attempt ſhould be made againſt 
the two iſlands till the matter was decided in 
England or Bantam, then he would quit the iſland. 
To which the Dutch made no other reply, but 
that they would drive him out by force. As to 
that pretence of the Dutch, that they had King 
Jamzs's orders to take all Engliſh ſhips to the 


eaſtward of Macaſſar, nothing could be more ri- 


Dutch plead 
a right to 
Nero b 
eonqueſt. 


iss. 
by tendance, two Engliſh ſhips, came in fight of the 


Two other 
ſhips taken 
in ſight of 
Pooloroon 

in time of 


peace. 


diculous, becauſe Capt, Cour THoP had at that 
very time a commiſſion to accept of the reſignati- 


on of the Oran Caya's of Banda to his Majeſty, 


if he could procure one: and as to any prior ſur- 


render to the Dutch, Capt. Cou R Hop offered 
if they could make any ſuch appear, he would re- 
linquiſh the Engliſh claim. They did indeed 
pretend to Nero and Pooloway by conqueſt, which 
ſhews ſufficiently that they had no right to the 
iſlands by compact. 

On the 25th of March, the Solomon and At- 


Engliſh fort of Pooloroon, but were intercepted 
by four great Dutch ſhips, and after an engage- 
ment of ſeven hours were taken and carried into 
Nero road : had not the Thomas, which was in 
their company, parted with them a little before, 
they had probably relieved their brave country- 
men ; but this was not the only unlucky accident, 
for it ſeems the Solomon was ſo loaded with rice, 
and other Proviſions for the Bandaneſe, that ſhe 
could not uſe her lower tire, and their powder 


alſo had been damaged; but ſucceſs and juſtice 
are not always on the fame fide, except among 
the vulgar, who ever look upon good fortune as 


an unanſwerable argument of the juſtice of any 
cauſe : men of reflection indeed obſerve that ſuc- 
ceſs as often attends pirates and banditti, as honeſt 
men, if not oftner; and that the brave unfortu- 
nate frequently deſerve much greater applauſe than 


the brutiſh conqueror, who generally owes his for- 


Orders of 
the States to 
make prize 
ef all Epg- 
lich ſhips in 
time of 
peace, 


tune to a ſuperior force. 

That theſe Dutch outrages were not the acti- 
ons only of private men, 1s evident, in that their 
Generals and Admirals declared they had a com- 
miſſion from the States to make prize of all ſhips 
that approached the Banda ſhores without their 
leave: nor were they ever called to an account 
for their barbarous uſage of the Engliſh. 

'The Solomon and Attendance, it ſeems, had 
ſeveral Bandaneſe on board, who fought bravely, 
and more than once cleared the decks of the Dutch 
men; and ſeveral of them afterwards eſcaped to 
Pooloroon in boats; but ſome of them, as well as 
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of the Engliſh, were maſſacred 
ter the engagement. 


with Captain CouRTHoP on the ſituation of 
their affairs: and that brave people, notwith- 


in cold blood af. CH 4 


The 17th of April 1618. the Oran Caya's of 
Lantore, or Proper Banda, came over to confer Reſoluin 


Ot the Bug, 
daneſe, 


ſtanding all theſe diſappointments, agreed to hold 


out another year, in hopes that by that time more 
Engliſh ſhipping would arrive to their relief. Capt. 
CoURTHOP thereupon diſpatched an expreſs to 
Bantam, to ſolicit a reinforcement, and acquaint 
the Engliſh factory there with their diſtreſs, hav- 


ing now but 38 men left to reſiſt all the forces of 


the Dutch, and no other proviſion but rice and 
ſuch fiſh as they could take. 

Among other inſolences of the Dutch, Cap- 
tain CouRTHoOP's journal takes notice, that 
they boaſted of their having copies of all Eng- 


Dutch inſo- 


lence. 


liſh commiſſions before ever the company's 


ſhips ſet fail from England, and pretended that 


none of the company's officers had the King's 
commiſſion, and conſequently it was no of- 


fence to the crown of England, to inſult and. 
abuſe the company's ſervants, and deſtroy their 
factories and effects. They declared alſo, that the 
Bandaneſe muſt never expect to enjoy peace, un- 
leſs they ſubmitted to the Hollanders, no nation 
in the world being a match for them, or ſo able 
to ſupply them with the neceſſaries they wanted. 
But ſtill it ſeems the Bandaneſe were ſo well ap- 


prized of the Hollanders deſign to enſlave them, | 


from their behaviour in that part of the count 


they had ſubdued, that they choſe to run all ha- 


zards, and ſuffer the greateſt want and hardſhips, 
rather than be at their mercy. 


The Dutch, as has been intimated, framed alt 
manner of lies to deter the Bandaneſe from confid- 


ing in the Engliſh, Sometimes they reported that 
Capt. Cou RT Hop had loſt all his men, that he had 
no proviſions, and could not hold out ten days : 
ſometimes they would pretend that this iſland, 
ſometimes that, had agreed to ſurrender to them 
in order to draw in the reſt ; but none of theſe 
pretences had the effect they expected; nothing 
but downright force, or rather that unhappy Tay 
which aiterwards enſued, and induced the Engliſh. 
to lay down their arms, while the Dutch went on 
to complete the conqueſt of theſe iſlands, could 
ever have gained then. the poſſeſſion, and excluded. 
the Engliſh : but when the natives ſaw themſelves. 
abandoned to the fury of the Dutch, and their 
old allies, for whom they had ſuffered ſo much, 
tamely looking on and ſuffering theirs, as well as 


their own rights, to be thus inſolently invaded 


under colour of a peace, in which the Banda- 
neſe were not conſidered, what impreſſions muſt 
it give that people of us! or what intereſt could 
we ever expect to have in this country for the 
future ? But we are not yet come to this unhappy 

2 ſcene, 


419. 
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IAH AP. ſcene, nor would CouRT Hop ever have acquieſ- 
VI. XVI. ced in ſuch a ſtupid conduct, had he been then 


Aw AVE. | 

darch be- To proceed, the Dutch, finding that the Ban- 
auff from daneſe were not to be moved either by threats, or 
toe. promiſes, or even by the loſſes their allies (or rather 
fellow - ſubjects, the Engliſh) had ſuſtained, endea- 
voured to have ſurprized the town of Lantore, but 
were beaten off by the natives, with the loſs of ſe- 
veral of their men. . 
„ com- The Captain's journal farther informs us, that 
dans of he had not only the whole forces of the Dutch and 


lution 
Ie Bug, 
ſe, 


and importunities of the Engliſh ſailors now pe- 
riſhing in the Dutch priſons, and begging him to 
make peace with their tormentors on any terms, 
that they might be releaſed from their dungeons ; 
whereupon the Captain often ſent a flag of truce 
to the Dutch, to repreſent the cruel and unmanly 
treatment of their priſoners, and ſend them rice 
and oranges, and ſuch little refreſhments as they 
could ſpare ; aſſuring them, that if any thing leſs 
than the betraying the intereſts of his King and 
country had been required of him, he would in- 
fallibly have complied with them ; but that he was 
himſelf ready to. ſuffer and to hazard every thing 
rather than abandon a people who had put them- 
ſelves under his Majeſty's protection, and to whom 
he had engaged himſelf in the ſolemneſt manner. 
grrnonas On the 27th of January, 1618, Capt. CouR- 
vali.Svic THOP received an expreſs from Sir THOMAS 
Nh TOY DALE that he was arrived at Bantam with a good 
bum, fleet of Engliſh ſhips : that he had defeated the 
1918, Dutch, and driven them from the coaſt of Java ; 
and that he would ſpeedily fail for Banda, and call 


h inſo- 


had done the Engliſh on that fide. 
Th he preſident and factory of Bantam alſo wrote 
to Capt. Cour THoP by the ſame ſhip, telling 
him they had ſent him ſome ſmall refreſhment ; 
not doubting, as.he had begun, ſo he would con- 
tinue with a conſtant reſolution to defend the 
iſlands of Banda; directing him to encourage the 
people of Pooloroon and Lantore to perſiſt in their 
loyalty to the crown of England. They alſo ſent 
two or three of the Bandaneſe in the ſame veſlel, 
who had been witneſſes of Sir THOMAS DALE's 
victory over the Dutch at Bantam, to keep their 
countrymen in heart. And concluded, encourag- 
ing Capt. Cou Rr Hoy ſtill to defend the place till 
they ſent him a reinforcement; aſſuring him that 
the honourable company had a due ſenſe of his 
great ſervices, and would infallibly reward them. 
Capt. CouRTHoP however waited another full 
| year in expectation of a reinforcement ; but re- 
- ceived neither intelligence nor ſupplies from Ban- 
F tam, 
** On the 3oth of January 1619, the Captain 
2 diſpatched Mr. RoBERT — Frans with the prieſt 


89 % % 


pe. Engl other hardſhips to contend with, but the complaints 


the Dutch to an account for all the wrongs they 


have ſwam to ſhore as five or fix 
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of Pooloway, who was in their fort, to the Oran CH AP 

Caya's of Lantore, to confer with them concern- XVI. 

ing their making a formal ſurrender of their coun.⏑ .. 

try to the King of England: to which the Oran A rreaty 

Caya's all agreed; and ſent over the Sabandar, or baba rags 

Governor, of Lantere, with full powers to ſettle eder * 

the articles between them and his Majeſty. In the co the King 

mean time, though the Dutch had a fort in Pool- » England. 

oway, and pretended to have made an entire con- 

queſt of that iſland, the natives often fell upon 

them and cut off their men; ſo that they might 

{till be reckoned in a ſtate of war: nor had the 

Dutch the peaceable poſſeſſion of any one of the 

Banda iſlands while the brave Cour THoP com- 

manded, and encouraged the natives by his exam- 

ple, to defend their country againſt their encroach- 

ments. But it was no ſmall mortification to the 

Captain and his garriſon, no doubt, after they had 

manifeſted ſo much courage and reſolution for two 

years and upwards in defence of their little fort, on 

which depended the whole Banda trade, to hear, 

as they did about the 20th of March 1619, that 

dir THOMAS DALE, who commanded the Eng- 

liſh fleet, was dead, and that the commanders not 

agreeing among themſelves afterwards, the fleet 

had been diſperſed to ſeveral parts of India ; by 

which conduct ſeven ſhips had fallen into the Seven Eng- 

enemies hands; ſo that there was now little hopes ite ps 

of relief for a conſiderable time; and Mr, CouR- Dacch, my 

HOP began to look upon their caſe as deſperate, 

as appears by a letter he ſent to the Engliſh Preſi- 

dent at Bantam, wherein he tells him he muſt. 

have ſurrendered before this for want of food, if a 

Portugal frigate had not accidentally come by and 

furniſhed them with rice. He preſſes him there- 

fore for farther ſupplies, and adds, * God grant 

* me well out of this country, for the people have 

* ſpent their gold and eſtates, and many of them 

have loſt their lives and liberties in expectation of 

* Engliſh ſuccours : can every other nation, ſays 

© he, fail into theſe ſeas and are the Engliſh only 

© afraid to venture hither? you bid me rub out 

another year, we have rubbed off the skin al- 

* ready, I pray look to it, &c.' 5 
But though the Captain ſeemed forſaken by 

the factory at Bantam, he was reſolved not to 

deſert his poſt. On the contrary, he got ſome 

country veſſels to go over to Macaſſar and fetch 

in rice: he alſo repaired and ſtrengthened his 

fortifications, and put ſuch a face upon the matter 

that the Dutch durſt never attack hjm in his fort, 

though they often threatned it: but it ſeems, 

Mr. CouRTHoP going over to regulate ſome a- 

buſes there, was met by two Dutch veſlels on the 

26th of October, whom he 8 till 

he was ſhot in the breaſt, after which he ſat down captain 

a little, and then threw himſelf over board rather 8 

than fall into their hands; poſſibly he hoped to 

X2 actually 
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_ actually did, and eſcaped; but Mr. Cour r Hop 


was never heard of more. 
And here poſſibly ſome of our countrymen may 


His charac- bewail the hero; but who could with a more glo- 


rious fate? rather let us make 1t matter of tri- 
umph that our nation bred ſo brave a man, ſuch 
an example of courage and conſtancy as few ages 
have produced. He was a gentleman of a con- 
ſiderable family, who might have lived at eaſe 
and made a figure in the polite world, and yet 
choſe to expoſe himſelf to the extremeſt want and 
danger in the remoteſt parts of the earth to ſtop 
the encroachments of the ungrateful Dutch, who 
like a torrent were then breaking in upon our 
navigation and commerce. O CouRTHoP | thy 
name ſhall be recorded in the rolls of fame among 


Great Britain's greateſt ſons: whom neither private 


intereſt or an elegant retirement, to which thy 
friends invited thee, could ever induce thee to 
give up thy country's cauſe, or abandon thoſe 
who had confided in thy promiſes of Britiſh aid. 
This, this was the Criſis, when if the Britiſh 
nation had exerted itſelf in behalf of her trade 
and empire at ſea, the Dutch had never been in 
a capacity of inſulting her coaſts. The ſpices, as 
is well obſerved, is the baſis of their trade, as it 
might have been of ours; and are of more value 
to them than the mines of Potoſi to the Spaniard : 
and in fact, they do not only bring into their coun- 
try Spaniſh ſilver without the trouble of work- 
ing it, but every other valuable merchandize the 
world affords. OO | 
It is generally ſaid indeed, it was the intereſt 
of the Engliſh to aggrandize the Dutch in order 
to depreſs ſome Popiſh powers and defend our 


ſelves : but poſſibly, had we been maſters of the 


treaſures the ſpices of India bring in, we need 
not have wanted the Netherlands for a barrier : 
power is a conſtant attendant on riches ; and if 
that little ſpot of ground, or rather ſand, the ſe- 
ven provinces, are rendred ſo conſiderable by theſe 
advantages, what a figure might Great Britain 
have made if ſhe had been miſtreſs of the ſame 
rich trade: 

And though the tranquillity of theſe iſlands was 
much to be admired, according to the Dutch ac- 
counts, under their mild adminiſtration, whether 
it may not be reſembled to that tranquillity which 
reigns in the priſons of the inquiſition, where none 
dare ſpeak or ſtir for fear of awaking their merci- 
leſs perſecutors to inflict new torments on them, 

is very much queſtioned ; for the unheard of ſuf- 

ferings of their own countrymen, as well as the 
Engliſh under Dutch tyranny, have made ſuch 
iümpreſſions on this poor people, as are not eaſily 
to be defaced ; and while their terrors, their 
wretched poverty, and deſpair of. foreign aid re- 
mained, no wonder they made no oppoſition to 
their high and mighty maſters who had reduced 


them to this bleſſed Rate of tranquillity, And it is CH Ap Cl 
as little wonder that foreigners who have heard of XVI. 
the cruelties tranſacted in Banda and Amboyna are HA A = 


cautious of venturing thither to their relief, 


To proceed, on the death of Capt. Cou + Mr. Hart 
THoP, Mr, Hayes, with the conſent of the kes th: 


Engliſh and Bandaneſe, took upon him the com- 


dore made a ſurrender of their iſland to the King 
of England on the 24th of November, as they 
had promiſed Capt. CouRTHoe ; of which the 
tranſlation follows : | 85 | 


In the year of the Prophet Mahomed 1028, 
in the Toth day of the moon Maharran, 

© being Saturday, the year is called Aleph : 
and in the year of JESUS 1620, in the 

month of November the 24th day. 

. T HIS is the writing of the agreement of the 
Y Sabandar of Lantore and the Captain of 
* Lantore, and all the Oran Caya's within the 
country of Lantore, with RoBERT Haves, 
after the death of Capt. CouR THoe ; that we 
of Lantore do ſurrender the land of Lantore 
unto the King's Majeſty of England, with all 
that is therein : ſo that all the nuts and mace 
within the country of Lantore we promiſe to 
ſell to no other people other than to the ſubjects 
of the King's Majeſty of England only. F ur- 
thermore, we the Oran Caya's of Lantore do 
promiſe every year to ſend to the King's Majeſty 
of England a bough of a nutmeg tree for the 
acknowledging of the homage of us the men of 
Lantore to the King's Majeſty of England; to 
the intent that this agreement of ſurrender be- 
twixt us be not forgotten to the end of the 
world : and to the intent there be no difference 
or falling out betwixt us, furthermore we do 
crave of his Majeſty of England, concerning 
ſuch things as do not agree with our religion, 
that they may not be done in the country of 
Banda; to the end that ſuch things being re- 
ſtrained, there be no offence given between 
the Bandaneſe and the Engliſhmen : as to en- 
force our women, our wives or daughters, or 
to ſtrike any of us, or violently to take any 
thing from us, or to let ſwine looſe in our coun- 
try, or any ſuch like thing as doth not agree 
with our religion : theſe things we only except, 
becauſe they tend to the deſtroying our religion, 
to the intent there be no falling out betwixt the 
* Bandaneſe and the Engliſh unto the end of the 
world: and whereas it pleaſeth God that James 
is King of England, Scotland, France and Ire- 
* land, ſo now alſo he is King of the country of 
Banda; fo then the country of Banda is in 
© ſubjection to no other King than to the King's 
+ Majeſty of England only, in this world, ex- 
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CHAP. * cepting our religion ; for our religion of Iſlam 
XVI, © (Mahometiſm) doth not agree with the Chriſ- 
Law * tian religion, neither doth the Chriſtian religion 
__ © agree with our religion of Iſlam ; and this is the 

© purport of our agreement. Farther, if it ſhall 

© happen any Engliſh to run to us, or any Banda 

men to run to the Engliſh, it may not be tole- 

rated without the conſent of the chief of the 

« Engliſh, and us of Banda, becauſe ſuch things 

© are contrary to our religion, and tend only to 

© create differences betwixt the Banda men and 

* the Engliſh men. At this time we were toge- 

© ther in conſultation, all the Oran Caya's of I an- 

© tore, and the Oran Caya's of Labetack, and the 
* Oran Caya's of Nero, Pooloway, and Poolorcon, 

© and have put to our hands; and this is the intent 

of this writing, 

Es Sabandar Lantore, 
Sabandar Ratoo, 


News of Two days after, the Oran Caya's of Lantore 
peace ar had made this ſurrender, Mr. Hays intercepted 
a2 Dutch packet, whereby he underſtood that a 
treaty was concluded between the Engliſh and the 

States, in relation to the ſpice trade; whereupon 

he ſent the packet to Nero, that they might have 


no pretence for committing any acts of hoſtility 


for the future. Hereupon the Hollanders courted 
Dutch con- the Lantore men to break their agreement with the 
ue he Engliſh, and ſell their ſpices to them; which 
withſtand- When the Lantore men refuſed, they pulled down 
ing their white flag, which had ſtood ten days, and 
ſet up a red one, and immediately after they 


ſtormed the town of Lantore ; but were repulſed, 


and the Bandaneſe returned their viſit, and cut off 


| ſeveral of their people at Nero, 


About the middle of February 1620. came in a 


great fleet of Dutch ſhips with land forces on 
board, with an Intention, as Mr. HAayEs un- 
derſtood, to make an entire conqueſt of Lantore, 
and the other iſlands that held out; whereupon 
Mr. HAV Es acquainted the Dutch Admiral with 
the ſurrender of thoſe iſlands to the King of Eng- 
land; but the boor would make no anſwer to 
his letter, and ordered the meſſenger to be gone 
immediately at his peril. He alſo ſent to the 
Oran Caya's of Lantore to diſmiſs the Englith, 
and ſurrender their country to the States; and 
upon their refuſal, ſtormed the town of Lantore 
again, and took it, and afterwards fet the town 

on fire. | | 
The Engliſh company's factors, who were in 
13 the place, they ſtripp'd naked, beat and abuſed 
id ſen” them, tied them hand and foot, and afterwards 
their ſpices Carried them on board the Admiral, where they 
ard treaſure. were laid in irons: they ſeized alſo on the com- 
pany's goods, being 23000 weight of mace, and 
120000 weight of Nutmegs, beſides their trea · 

ſure, cloth and other effects. | 


Impriſon 
the com pa- 
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The 6th of March, the Dutch came with 1500 CHAP, 

men to attack Pooloroon, and told the Oran XVI. 

Caya's, if they did not immediately ſubmit then 

ſelves, they would ſerve them as they had the Vſurp the 

Lantore men. To which the Oran Caya's of Sf che n 

Pooloroon anſwered, they underſtood there was iſlands ſur- 

now peace between England and Holland, and as 3 = 

they were ſubjects to the King of England, they had . 

preſumed the Dutch would not attempt any thing | 

againſt them. The Dutch replied, that they 

muſt forthwith ſurrender their country to the 

States, or they would take it by force: the Oran 

Caya's faid, ſince the Engliſh did not think fit 

to defend them they muſt ſubmit; but the coun- 

try was not theirs to grant, they had ſurrendered 

it to the King of England already, whom they 

ſuppoſed would look to his own rights. Hereupon 

the Hollanders took poſſeſſion of the country, and 

commanded the natives to demoliſh their walls 

and forts, the Engliſh all the while tamely looking 

on, pretending their hands were tied up by the late 

peace, though the Dutch went on in their barba- 

rous ravages and uſurpations from the time they 

had notice of it, till they had reduced all the 

iſlands under their power. N 

Capt. FITZz-HERBEET indeed, who com- 
manded the Exchange, and arrived here at this 
time, had the courage to pull down the flag the 
Dutch had ſet up on one of the Engliſh forts ; but 
they ſoon pulled it down again and ſet up their 

own in the room of it. TT hey proceeded to demo- 
liſh the Engliſh battery, and broke their guns in 
pieces, conſiſting of nine pieces of ordnance, and 

converted them to their own uſe. 

On the 26th of April the Hollanders ſent to the 
Oran Caya's of Pooloroon, commanding them to 
ſell the Engliſh no more ſpice ; and on the 28th 
the Dutch General maſſacred no leſs than 4.4 of 
the Oran Caya's or great men of the country in 
cold blood, under pretence of conſpiring againſt 
their High Mightineſſes. 5 

Theſe murders and outrages were committed 
after the peace was known and proclaimed at 
Banda between the Engliſh and Dutch; and thus 
were the faithful Bandaneſe ſacrificed for adhering 
ſteadily to the Engliſh, and the government of 
that country uſurped by the Dutch. They did 
indeed ſuffer the Engliſh to trade to ſome places 
for a year or two; but then under pretence of a 
conſpiracy againſt them by the Engliſh, as they 
now pretended a plot of the Lantore men, they 
deſtroyed our people in a much more barbarous 
manner than they had done the Indians, and to- 
tally excluded our nation from the ſpice trade, as 
will appear hereafter. We had concluded a peace 
indeed, but ſuch a one as provet-*much more de- 
ſtructive, both to the Engliſh and Indians, than 
the moſt unfortunate war could ever have been, 
as Mr, Fitz-HERBERT well obſerves. And 
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CHAP. 


XVI, 


now I come to give ſome account of the treaty it- 
ſelf, which the Dutch ſo flagrantly broke as ſoon 
as it was made, though it ſeems to have been cal- 
culated much to their advantage ; ſo much, that 


furely it had never been conſented to by the Eng- 


liſh, if there had not been ſome indirect practices 
in the caſe. 
of peace between the Dutch and Engliſh nations, 
becauſe we were not then at war in Europe; but 
it was in reality a confirmation of a treaty con- 


cluded between the Engliſh and Dutch Eaſt In- 


dia companies, and ratified by the Sovereigns of 


Parties to 
the treaty. 


each nation, the Miniſters of State on both ſides 


governing the debates, and obliging each company 


to accept of ſuch terms as they ſaw fit. 


© A confirmation of the treaty between the Engliſh 


and Dutch Eaſt- India companies, by the Sove- 


« regns of each nation. 


c THE inſtrument ſets forth, that a treaty had 
* 


been concluded at London the 7th of Ju- 
£ ly, in the (then) preſent year of our Lord, 1619, 


©. between ſeveral Commiſſioners, members of his 
_ © Majeſty's privy - council thereto ſpecially ap- 


Recital of 
former con- 
ferences. 


Commiſ- 
boners. 
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© pointed, and others, members of the Englith 
© Eaſt-India company of the one part, and the 


© Commiſſioners of the High and Mighty Lords 


© the States General, our good friends and allies, 


(being of the body of the ſaid Lords the States) 
and others, members of the Dutch Eaſt-India 
company of the other part, as follows : 
© Whereas for ſeveral years paſt there has been 
differences and miſunderſtandings between the 
Engliſh and Dutch Eaſt-India companies; to 
accommodate which conferences have been 
held between Commiſſioners of the ſaid reſpec- 
tive companies, as well at London, in the year 
1613, as at the Hague, in the year 1615, with- 
out coming to any concluſion : his Majeſty and 
the ſaid Lords of the States, deſiring that their 
ſubjects might live in friendſhip and a good cor- 
reſpondence; and being ſolicitous to remove all 
inconveniencies that might obſtruct an accom- 
modation, have found it expedient and neceſſar) 
to reſume the ſaid affair again in a third confe- 
rence, by Commiſſioners of the ſaid companies, 
aſſiſted by ſuch perſons of his Majeſty's privy- 
council, and of the body of the States General, 
as his Majeſty and the States ſhall appoint, 
VIZ.” 
Here the members of the privy-council and of 
the States General appointed to afliſt at this trea- 
ty, are ſpecified. Es 

* Whom his Majeſty, and the ſaid Lords the 
© States have to that purpoſe authorized with 
© powers and commiſſions; to the end that by 
© their interpoſition and joint direction, the con- 
« clulion of an affair of ſuch importance may be 


- THE PRESENT STATE OP 
© facilitated, to the mutual ſatisfaQion of both CH Ap. 


© parties, and according to the orders, and in the XVI. 
© preſence of the aboveſaid Lords, the Commiſ- Gnyay 


It cannot properly be ſtyled a treaty 


© fioners of both the ſaid companies ſhall begin 
and manage their conferences, viz, on the part 
of the Engliſh Eaſt-India company. . 
Sir THOMAS SMITH, Kt. Governor of the 
< company, &.. . 9 80 
Here the reſt of the Commiſſioners of the Eng- 
liſh company are named. 85 
And on the part of the Dutch company, 
* Sir HENRY Bass, Kt. Burgo-maſter of 
* Amſterdam, &c. : | | 
Here the reſt of the Commiſſioners of the Dutch 
company are named, z 

* Who by virtue of their powers, after much 
communication and long debates, have by the 
interpoſition, counſel, and direction of the afore- 
ſaid Lords, finally concluded and agreed upon 
the foliowing articles, viz. 

* I. It was agreed that there ſhould be a per- 
petual amneſty of all oftences and injuries before 
that time committed in the Eaſt-Indies, either 
by the ſubjects of his Majeſty, or the ſubjects of 
the faid Lords the States; and accordingly all 
priſoners on either. part ſhould be ſet at liberty, 
and all ſhips, goods and merchandize, taken be- 
fore the publication of this treaty in the Eaſt- 
Indies, ſhould be reciprocally reſtored. 
II. The officers, agents, and ſervants, as well 
on the part of the one company as the other ; 
ſhall entertain a friendly correſpondence, and 
afford each other mutual aid whenever they 
meet, as becomes neighbours and friends en- 
gaged in fo ſtrict an alliance: and if either par- 
ty ſhall find the other in diſtreſs at ſea, they 
{ſhall afford them all friendly aſſiſtance to the ut- 
moſt of their power; and faithfully deliver any 
letters or accounts that ſhall be ſent by them. 
III. The trade and commerce of the Eaſt- 
Indies ſhall be free, as well for the Engliſh com- 
pany as for that of the United Provinces; and 
each of the ſaid companies ſhall be at liberty to 
raiſe and employ ſuch ſeparate capital ſtock and 
funds as they reſpectively ſhall think fit. 

IV. And for the general good and advantage 
of trade, they ſhall mutually endeavour to re- 
gulate and leſſen the exceſſive duties and impo- 
ſitions lately exacted in the Indies, and leave 
off the practice of giving gratuities and preſents 
over and above. 
* V. They ſhall by common conſent agree to 
fix a reaſonable price in the Indies, on all mer- 
chandize, and at publick or private ſales, made 
either in England or Holland of India goods, 
they ſhall agree upon a ſtated price for a certain 
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ther party to ſell under that rate. 
T.. 


time, during which it ſhall not be lawful for ei- 


b. 
. 
— 


© HAP. VI. And for the avoiding all manner of jea- 


XVI. 
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© louſies and differences for the future, the agents 
or factors on both ſides ſhall conſult and agree 
© together, upon a moderate price for purchaſing 
© pepper at Bantam, and other places in Java 
© Major, (nevertheleſs there ſhall remain a free- 
dom of commerce in other parts of the Indies, 


© and alſo in Java Major, as to other merchan- 


dizes, agreeable to the third article) and to this 
end skilful agents or factors ſhall be appointed 
to buy pepper, which when bought ſhall be di- 
vided and ſhared equally. 

* VII. The Engliſh company ſhall enjoy a free 
trade at Palicate, and bear half the charge of 
maintaining the fort and garrifon there, to com- 
mence from the time of publiſhing this treaty 
in thoſe parts. | | 5 
VIII. In the iſles of the Molucca's, Banda, 
and Amboyna, the trade ſhall be ſo regulated 
by common conſent, that the Engliſh company 
ſhall enjoy a third part of that trade, as well 
for the importing and ſelling of goods in thoſe 
iſlands, as of the fruits and -merchandize of the 
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ed from thence: and the Dutch company ſhall 
enjoy the other two thirds 

* IX. And as to the buying and ſharing the 
ſaid fruits and merchandizes, the principal fac- 


current price, and divide them by lot to each 
their reſpective ſhare; and for that end it 
ſhall be lawful for either party to have acceſs 
to, and abide in, the forts and magazines of the 
other. 

* X, And conſidering that a trade fo remote 
and important cannot be ſecured but by a 
conſiderable force, this ſhall be done by furniſh- 
ing out and maintaining twenty ſhips of war, 
viz, ten by each company: the ſaid number to 
be increaſed or leſſened by common conſent, as 
occaſion ſhall require; and every one of the ſaid 
ſhips ſhall be of the burthen of fix or eight hun- 
dred tuns, and carry an hundred and fifty men, 
with thirty pieces of cannon which will carry 
| bullets from eight to eighteen pounds weight, 
with ammunition and all other neceſſaries ſuit- 
able thereto. 

XI. And the council of defence ſhall order 
what number of frigates, galleys, and other 
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* ſmall veſſels ſhall be farther neceſſary for the 
_ © ſaid defence. 


© XII. The forts and garriſons in the iſlands of 
the Molucca's, Banda, and Amboyna, fhall be 
maintained out of the duties and impoſitions to 
be levied on the fruits and merchandizes export- 
ed from the ſaid iſlands; which duties and im- 
poſitions ſhall be aſſeſſed by order of the coun- 
cil of defence, and received by the agents of 


* both parties, and by them be tranſmitted from- 4 an elkimats of al ſhips of war, and others, 
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growth of thoſe iſlands which ſhall be export- 


tors of the two nations ſhall buy them at the 
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time to time as it ſhall be neceſſary, to the C HA 


* Treaſurers of both companies, for the payment 
of the ſoldiers, | | 
XIII. For the better ordering and eſtabliſh- 

* ing the ſaid defence, a council of defence ſhall 
be erected, conſiſting of eight perſons of the 
* principal officers there, and an equal number to- 
* be elected out of each company, and they to 
* have the precedency by turns. 


which concern the common defence by ſea, and 


XIV. This council ſhall order all things 


XVI. 


* diftribute the ſhips of war to ſuch tations as they 


* ſhall judge moſt neceſſary. | 
© XV. They ſhall alſo regulate. the duties and 
impoſitions which ſhall be neceſſary for main- 
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ties to account. | 


XVI. The ſhips of war ſhall continue in the 


* ſtations appointed them, and purſue the orders 


taining the ſaid forts and garriſons, and ſhall: 
have power to call the collectors of the ſaid du» 


© of the council of defence, and not be em- 


* ployed in importing merchandizes into theſe 
* Kingdoms or Provinces. 


XVII. Provided that the faid ſhips of war 
may be ſometimes employed in tranſporting mer- 
* chandize from place to place in the Indies, for 
© the ſervice of their reſpective companies, if the 
* ſaid council approve it, and it. be not prejudicial 


c 


* to the defence. | 

XVIII. And in caſes of neceſſity the ſaid 
council are impowered to employ ſuch numbers 
* of merchant ſhips as they ſhall judge proper, in 
* the ſaid defence. | | 


* 


XIX. The loſſes and damages that ſhall hap- 


* pen in any engagement for the common defence, 
or in going to or returning from the ſaid de- 
* fence, ſhall be born equally, and defrayed at the 
© common charge; and the 
* which ſhall be made, ſhall redound to the com- 
© mon profit, | | 


© XX, The ſame rule ſhall be obſerved as to 


* merchant ſhips employed on the like occaſion, 


and during ſuch ſervice, the ſoldiers and provi- 
ſions for the ſeamen ſhall be made at the com- 
mon charge of both companies: and in conſi- 


gain and prizes 


* deration of the interruption their commerce 


may ſuſtain by ſuch ſervice, they ſhall. receive 
© ſuch recompence as ſhall be adjudged them by 
© the council of defence, 

XXI. But if any ſhip of war, being in his 
© own road or port, or in going of returning thi- 
© ther, thall receive any damage by ee or 
other misfortune; ſuch loſs ſhall not fall on the 
© community, but be born by the company ſuch 
« ſhip ſhall belong to. 7 
XXII. And for avoiding all diſputes which 
may ariſe concerning the value of ſhips loſt or 
« endamaged; the council of defence ſhall make 


fors: 


be» 
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CHAP. © fore they ſhall be employed in the common de- C poſſeſſion, and honeſtly keep them for the ow- C HA p. 
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© fence. | | 
XXIII. The forts, as well on the one part 
© as the other, ſhall remain in the hands of thoſe 
© who poſleſs them at preſent. 
XXIV. And whereas a queſtion has been 


© moved concerned the building certain new forts, 


which the Engliſh company have judged neceſ- 


© ſary for the ſecurity of their men and goods, it 


© isagreed, that the ſaid queſtion ſhall remain unde- 
© cided for the term of two or three years; to 


© the end that having duly viewed and conſidered 


© how many forts, of what nature, and in what 


places the ſame will hereafter be neceſſary, the 


maintained by each company, who ſhall have 


© ſaid queſtion may be reſumed, and determined 


© in ſuch manner as may tend to the mutual ſa- 
© tisfaction of both parties. 


© XXV. As to ſuch forts as ſhall be taken in 
© the Molucca's, or any other parts of India, by 
© the intereſt and joint forces of both companies, 
© they ſhall be equally poſſeſſed, garriſoned, and 


© there equal numbers; or they ſhall be divided 
© equally between the two companies, according 
© to the directions of the ſaid council of de- 
5 fence. 


© XXVI, They ſhall jointly endeavour to open 


and eſtabliſh a free trade in China, and other 


* places in the Indies, by ſuch ways and means as 


| 5 the common council ſhall judge expedient. 


XXVII. The faid companies ſhall not pre- 


© vent or exclude each other from trading, either 


© by force, or any ſeparate contracts which they 
© ſhall make in the Indies ; but the trade ſhall be 
© free and open, as well for the one as the other, 
© in every place, as well within the forts and 


_ © towns either party ſhall be poſſeſſed of as elſe- 


© where. 
* XXVIII. And it is agreed, that without the 


© conſent of both companies, no other perſons not 


© being of their reſpective bodies, ſhall partake of 


the benefit of the preſent treaty. And if any 


© ſubject of either nation, not being of the ſame 
© body, ſhall undertake any thing in prejudice of 


the ſaid companies, they ſhall jointly and ſeve- 


rally oppoſe the ſame, and maintain their re- 
© ſpective privileges. And his faid Majeſty, and 
© the ſaid Lords the States, ſhall be addreſſed not 
© to authorize any other companies to intermeddle 
© in the traffick or navigation of the Indies, while 
© the preſent agreement ſhall remain in force. 


XXIX. If in any part of the Indies the one 


© or the other company ſhall have a factory, trade, 
< or effects, and it happen by the death of the 


* factors, or ſome other misfortune, that the goods 


or eſtates of either remain without any perſon 
legally intitled to adminiſter them; the ſurvi- 


© ving factors and officers of the other compan 


* ſhall take the faid goods and eſtate into their 


© ners, to whom they ſhall reſtore them in con- 


© venient time. Oo 

XXX. This treaty ſhall be in force for twen- 
© ty years; and if during that time there ſhall 
happen any diſputes which cannot be terminated 
by the ſaid council abroad, nor on this ſide by 
the ſaid two companies, ſuch diffetences ſhall 
be referred to the King of Great Britain, and 
the ſaid Lords the States General, who will gra- 


A 


XVI, 
WYV 


. 
« ciouſly be pleaſed to determine ſuch differences 
” 


to the ſatisfaction of both parties. 
All which articles ſhall be faithfully and in- 


the true intent and meaning of this treaty : and 
the abovenamed Lords do engage, that as well 
his ſaid Majeſty of Great Britain, as the ſaid 
Lords the States, and both the ſaid companies, 
ſhall approve, confirm, and ratify the ſaid trea- 


fication in due form. 


RT We To 2 WA. ce. 


5G Done at London the 7th of July, 1619, 


Old Style. 


Signed by the aboveſaid Lords, and the Com- 
miſſioners of the reſpective companies. 


preſent treaty, have approved, confirmed, 
and ratified, and do approve, confirm, and ra- 
tify the ſame by theſe preſents; promiſing to 
obſerve and cauſe it to be obſerved in all points, 
ſo far as it ſhall concern us or the ſaid company 
of Engliſh merchants, without ſuftering it to be 
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whatever, | | | | 
© And we do acquieſce in the contents of the 


as this treaty ſhall be in force, we will not erect 


erected, which ſhall intermeddle in the trade 
and navigation of the Eaſt-Indies. 

© In witneſs whereof we have ſigned theſe pre- 
ſents, and cauſed then to be ſealed with our 
© great ſeal, 
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AQ 


Done at Weſtminſter the 16th of July, 1619, 
© and of our reign the ſeventeenth, 


"""TAQU E$, 6X. 
© Per CARE W. 


© Per ipſum Regem propria manu fſignatum.” 


violably obſerved by both parties, according to 


ty, and reciprocally deliver inſtruments of rati- | 


Date. 


\ A E having peruſed and fully underſtood this Ratification 


by King 


Jazes I. 


infringed, directly or indirectly, in any manner 


28th article; and engage, that during ſuch time 


any other company than that which is already 


How the Dutch performed their part of this 


treaty will appear by the following letter. 
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tdtemz but as they were bound hand and foot CHAP, 
A letter written to the Eaft-India company from. | 


xu. þ © (as aforeſaid) tumbled them down over the rocks XVI. 
aye their factors. like dogs, and like to have broken their neck! 
9 and thus bound carried them aboard their ſhips, | 
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ABOUT the month of December, 1620, the 
Dutch General having prepared a force of 
ſixteen fhips, declared to our Preſident that he 
intended an exploit for the good of both compa- 
nies, without mentioning any particulars of his 
deſign. | | 75 
And ſeeing us to have no ſuch forces ready 
to join with him, he ſaid he would attempt it 
alone; and the 3d of January, 1620, he did ſet 
ſail from Jacatra (Batavia) with his ſaid forces, 


and arrived at Banda about the 3d of February 


following. Preſently upon his arrival he made 
great preparation againſt the iſland of Lantore ; 
which iſland was formerly, by the inhabitants 
thereof, delivered over unto our people, for the 
uſe and under the ſubjection of the King's Ma- 
jeſty of England; whereof our Captain of the 
iſle of Pooloroon had taken poſſeſſion, and had 
alſo ſettled a faQory there. | 

© When our chief factor in our ſaid iſle of Poo- 
loroon heard of the purpoſe of the Dutch Ge- 
neral againſt the ſaid iſle of Lantore, he wrote a 
letter unto the ſaid General, adviſing him that 
the ſaid iſle of Lantore did belong unto the 
King of England, and that therefore he ſhould 
not attempt any violence againſt it, ſeeing there 
was an accord made in England between us. 
Which letter the ſaid General threw from him 
in a great rage, ſcarce vouchſafing to read it o- 
ver, and cauſed the meſſenger to be thruſt out of 
doors; requiring him to adviſe our factor of 
Pooloroon, preſently to ſend to Lantore and fetch 
away all ſuch of our people and goods as were 
upon that iſland, for whomſoever he ſhould find 
there he would take them as his utter enemies; 
and they ſhould fare no better than the inhabi- 
tants, | 

© Within ten or twelve days after he landed all 
his forces there, and ſubdued the faid iſland. So 
long as the fight endured, our factors and ſer- 
vants there (being three Engliſh and eight Chi- 
neſe) kept themſelves within doors; and after- 
wards our people came out of their houſes, and 
told them the houſe wherein they were was the 
Engliſh houſe, and that therefore they ſhould 
not meddle therewith. Nevertheleſs they ſacked 
our houſe, took away all our goods, murdered 
three of our Chineſe ſervants, bound the relt (as 
well Engliſh as Chineſe) hand and foot, and 
threatned them to cut their throats; binding 
them three ſeveral times to ſeveral ſtakes, with 
their weapons ready drawn out; and did put a 
halter upon our principal factor's neck, draw- 
ing up his head and ſtretching out his neck, rea- 
8 Y to * them to death, yet did not execute 
« OL. 4, | | 


© And when our chief 


and there kept them priſoners in irons fourteen 
or ſixteen days. After the conqueſt of the iſland 
of Lantore, the Dutch General threatned to do 
the like unto Pooloroon, wherefore our princi- 
pal factor of Pooloroon being there but newly 
arrived, went unto the Dutch General unto the 
caſtle of Nero, and told him, that he heard 
that he propoſed to take Pooloroon by force, 
which he could not believe, although his own 
meſſenger ſent to Pooloroon to ſpeak with our 
factors had given it out alſo, that the General 
himſelf ſhould ſay, that if the Engliſh did not 
come preſently unto him, and yield the ſaid 
tort of Pooloroon unto him, he would ſend his 
forces and over-run all the country : but hoped 
he would enterprize no ſuch thing againſt that 
place, conſidering the articles of agreement, and 
knowing how many years (to the great loſs 
and charge of the company) we held poſſeſſion 
and maintained the place to the uſe of his Ma- 
jeſty of England. The ſaid General made little 
anſwer to it, as tho' there were no ſuch matter 
intended. Whereupon our ſaid factor took his 
leave and came away. But the next day he 
was followed to Pooloroon with an armado of 
twenty-ſix praws and one ſhip, which did put 
the inhabitants of Pooloroon in ſuch a fear as 
they knew not what to do; whereupon our 
chief factor there asked the commander of thoſe 
forces, what his purpoſe was with fuch a fleet 
there? and that if he attempted any thing 
againſt Pooloroon it was a breach of the ar- 
ticles, it being in our poſſeſſion, This could 
not prevail with him, but he ſaid the land was 
theirs, and they would have it by fair means or 
force; and as for our poſſeſſion, they would not 
acknowledge it (the inhabitants and not we be- 
ing maſters of the place) and ſo the Dutch 
Commander went aſhore unto the inhabitants, 
W hereupon the ſaid inhabitants asked us, if we 
could and would defend them? but be 
we were not able to defend ourſelves, much leſs 
to ſecure them, they were forced to yield them- 
ſelves and the iſland into his hands. The Dutch 
© took down the Engliſh colours and ſet up their 
© own; and cauſed the inhabitants preſently to 
© bring in all their weapons, and: to throw down 
© all their walls, and would have forced them to 

© have taken all our ordnance out of our fort, 
* which they at the firſt refuſed to do, alledging, 
© that they had formerly given and ſurrendred the 
© land to the King of England; and in reſpect 
© they had lived ſo long with the Engliſh, they 
© would not now offer us any injury or violence, 
factor went aſhore to ex- 
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© poſtulate the matter with the Dutch Comman- 
* der, he could obtain nothing at his hands but 
© that the land was theirs, and things muſt be ſo, 
and ſhould be ſo. Whereupon our faid factor 
went again unto the Dutch General to the 
caſtle of Nero, to confer with him thereabouts; 
but he would give no other anſwer, but that he 
had referred thoſe buſineſſes to his lieutenant ſent 


the abſence of our chief factor had brought ſome 
of his ſoldiers afhore upon Pooloroon, and forced 
the iſlanders to throw all our ordnance over the 
rock from the place where they were planted (be- 
ing nine pieces). whereof four broke with the 


Moreover, our Captain of Pooloroon, who had 
defended the iſland four years together, going to 
Lantore, at the requeſt of the inhabitants, to re- 
ceive the ſurrendry thereof for our King's Ma- 
jeſty's uſe, as aforeſaid, and returning back a- 
gain about the beginning of November, 1620. 
was ſlain by the Dutch. And it is very probable 
they did it after the time they had intelligence of 
the publication of the accord at Bantam, in 
March 1619. For preſently upon the faid pub- 
lication, they ſent f 

parts where they had trade, to prevent us of 
8 of the ſpices due unto us by the ac- 
cord. | | 
After the ſaid Dutch General had ſubdued 
the forementioned iſland of Lantore, he con- 
ſtrained them to deliver unto him the principal 
of all their children for hoſtages : then he took 
away from them all their ſmall veſſels and boats; 
and then he alſo required all the men of Lantore 
to be brought unto him, and they brought him 
all the principal men: but this did not fatisfy 
him, he would have all the Bandaneſe which 
had aided them; as alſo all their wives and 
children, ſmall and great, to be brought as pri- 
ſoners aboard his ſhips. Which when the Ban- 
daneſe perceived (doubting that he meant to 
make them all ſlaves, and to carry them to 
ſome other places) they agreed together to re- 
tire themſelves into the higheſt and ſtrongeſt 
places of the land, and there did fortify them- 
ſelves, Whereupon the Dutch flew many of 
them, and took. twelve hundred priſoners, moſt 
of them being women and children, which they 
have fince carried to Jacatra and other places. 


Printed according to the original copy, the 
8h of February, 1621. Stylo Novo. 


The reader cannot but obſerve how notorioufly 
this peace was broken by the Dutch, almoſt as 


ſoon as it was made: that notwithſtanding it was 


expreſsly ſtipulated by the 23d article, that all 
places in India ſhould remain in the hands of that 


thither, with whom he might confer : who in 


fall, and were all carried away by the Dutch. 


cretly to the iſlands in thoſe. 


nation which poſſeſſed them at the execution of CH Ap 


the treaty, they invaded the iſlands of Lantore and 


Pooloroon, which were in the poſſeſſion of the 
Engliſh, maſſacred the principal natives, and car- 


ried the reſt into flavery : demoliſhed the forts and 
factories of the Engliſh, murdered ſome of their 
ſervants, and made the reſt priſoners ; uſing them 


in a more inſolent and barbarous manner than a 


declared enemy would have done : which was 
ſurely ſuch a method of performing what they had 


ftipulated for, as none but Dutchmen could have 


thought of. | 74 

There was indeed a council of defence to have 
been eſtabliſhed, conſiſting of four of each com- 
pany ; and twenty men of war were to be fitted 


out at a joint expence, if the council found it ne- 
ceſſary, for the ſecurity of their commerce: but 


this was with a view to the oppoſition they might 
expect from the Spaniards and Portugueſe, who 
had numerous flects, and ſeveral ftrong forts in 
the Molucca's, and other parts of India, And 
none but a Hollander could have had the forehead 
to ſuggeſt, that they were authorized by this treaty 


to make war upon thoſe people who were ſubjects 
to the King of England, and had acknowledged 
Much leſs that 


him to be their lawful Sovereign. 
the Dutch were hereby impowered to demoliſh 
the Engliſh forts and factories on the iſlands of 


Banda, and uſurp the dominion of that country, 


How the Engliſh came to accept of a third part 
of the ſpice trade, when the iſlands of Banda were 
their property, is not eaſily accounted for: but 
however, when it was conſented to and ratified 
by the ſupreme powers of each nation, one would 
have thought the high and mighty Hollander 
ſhould have permitted the Engliſh to have enjoyed 
this one third quietly, and to have retained the 
iſlands they were poſſeſſed of. 

No enterprize was to be undertaken, it ſeems, 
but by their joint conſent, and by their joint 


forces: and yet did the Dutch, againſt the con- 


ſent and repeated remonſtrances and proteſtations 
of the Engliſh, attack and ſubdue the Bandaneſe 
with Dutch ſhips and forces only. From which 


proceedings nothing is more evident, than that the 


Dutch were determined at the time they executed 
the aboveſaid treaty (whereby the Engliſh were 
allowed a full freedom of trade, and to retain what 
they were poſſeſſed of ) that the Engliſh ſhould 
enjoy nothing in the Indies any longer than they 


could raiſe a force to expel them: and this inſi- 


dious treaty, entered upon with ſo much ſolem- 
nity, was conſented to only to lay their good allies 


aſleep, while they treacheroufly ſent their forces 


to India to make an entire conqueſt of the Banda 

iſlands. | | e 
A proceeding which the moſt notorious robbers 
and pirates would have been afhamed of; and 
thews, that no treaties or compacts are binding 
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with ſome people, any longer than they have an 
opportunity of breaking them. 

There appears a treacherous deſign in the Dutch 
even at the very treaty, in that they would not 


conſent to name any places where the Engliſh 


ſhould ere& forts for the ſecurity of their trade ; 
but inſiſted that the conſideration of this article 
ſhould be ſuſpended two or three years, till they 


had conſidered of the moſt convenient places for 


theſe fortifications ; well knowing that they ſhould 
be poſſeſſed of all the Banda iſlands before that 


time was come. But if the reader is not yet con- 
vinced of their pious intentions, what follows, 


poſſibly, will put it paſt all doubt, that they were 


The Engliſh 
{tle facto- 
ries at the 
Molucca's, 
Banda and 


= Anboyna, 


determined to monopolize the ſpice trade to them- 
ſelves, and were not to be diverted from that de 


fign by any conſiderations whatever. oy 
In purſuance of the aboveſaid treaty, the Eng- 


liſh company innocently ſettled factories at the 
Molucca's, Amboyna and Banda, for carrying 
on their trade in the proportion agreed on; look- 
Ing upon it that the Dutch had made ſuch an 
advantageous bargam for themſelves, that they 


ſhould receive no moleſtation from them for the 


future. But they were hardly warm in theſe ſet- 


tlements, when the Dutch trump'd up a ſham 


The Engliſh 
tortured and 


maſſacred 
L:Amboyna, 


plot, in the year 1622, charging the Engliſh and 
Japoneſe with a conſpiracy to ſurprize their prin- 
cipal fort at Amboyna, 5 

A Japoneſe in the Dutch ſervice, it ſeems, be- 
ing upon the guard at Amboyna the 11th of Fe- 
bruary 1622, made ſome enquiries of a Dutch cen- 
tine] concerning the ſtrength of the caſtle, and 
the number of the garriſon, This the Dutch 


ſoldier acquainted his ſuperiors with, and the Ja- 


poneſe was immediately apprehended and put to 
the torture. They then demanded if he was not 
incited by the Engliſh to ſurprize the citadel ? 
Which the fellow having never heard of before, 
was not eaſily perſuaded to charge the Engliſh 


with. Whereupon they took up ſeveral others of 


the Japoneſe, and a Portugueſe who had the care 
of the Dutch ſlaves. Theſe the Governor hav- 
ing tortured ſeveral days, forced the poor wretches 
at length to ſay as their tormentors directed them. 
After this they proceeded to examine an Engliſh 
barber, whom they had made priſoner for ſome 
miſdemeanour he had committed in his drink : 
this fellow was ſo frightned at the horrid tortures 
they had inflited on the Japoneſe, and which he 
felt himſelf, that he ſaid any thing rather than en- 
dure the torture. ET 4 

Then they ſent for Capt. Tow E RSOxN the 
chief, and the reſt of the Engliſh factors, and 


told them they were accuſed of a conſpiracy to 


take the caſtle of Amboyna, and ordered them all 


to be ſeized; ſome of them they committed to 


priſon, and others they ſent in irons on board 
their ſhips. They alſo apprehended the Engliſh 


took all the merchandize and effects of the E 
into their cuſtody, with their cheſts, boxes, books 
and writings, as arbitrarily as if the Engliſh had 


163 
factors in the other parts of the iſland, and thoſe C HAP. 
of Cambello in the iſland of Ceram, amounting XVI. 
in all to fourteen or fifteen perſons. They alſo 
ngliſh 


been really their ſubjects, and guilty of a conſpi- 


racy againſt their High Mightineſles, 


Then they made the Engliſh merchants and Torture by 


factors undergo the torture one after another in Water. 
the following manner: they firſt drew the unfor- 


tunate man up by cords to the top of a high door, 
and having ſtretched his hands as far aſunder as 
they could, they faſtened them to two iron ſtaples 
fixed in the door poſts, and his feet hanging about 
two foot from the ground were {tretched out in 
like manner and faſtened to ſtaples; then a cloth 
was bound about his neck and face, and water 
poured upon his head till the cloth was full above 
his mouth and noſtrils; ſo that he muſt of neceſſi- 
ty ſuck in the water or be ſuffocated ; ſtill they 
continued to pour in water, till his body was ſwelled 
as big as two or three, and the water guſhed out 


at his ears and noſe, and his eyes were ready to 


ſtart out of his head. When they found him al- 
moſt dead they would let him down, making him 
diſgorge the water, and if he did not then ſay as 
they directed him, he was hoiſted up and ſerved 
in the ſame manner again and again. 1 
If the water torture had not the effect upon the 
perſon they propoſed, they hoiſted him up as be- 
fore, and placed lighted candles under his feet, 


By 


hands and armpits till the fat dropt out; and 


ſome they burnt to that degree before they would 
confeſs, as they called it, that their very entrails 
were ſeen; ſome they ſplit their toes, taring off 
their nails; others they cut their breaſts, ramm'd 
in gunpowder and wildfire, and then ſet fire to 
it; and particularly Mr. CLARK and Mr, 
THomPsoN were ſo mangled with theſe un- 
heard of barbarities, that they were forced to be 
carried to their execution, as 
But before they were ſo merciful as to kill 


theſe poor gentlemen outright, they were thrown 


into dungeons for five or ſix days in this miſerable 


condition, not being ſuffered to have their wounds 
dreſſed, inſomuch that their fleſh putrified and bred 
maggots, and they were fo loathſom to themſelves 
and others, that the ſtench could hardly be en- 
dured. 8 


It is remarkable, that all theſe gentlemen, both The Englich 


before and after the torture, denied every word 


that had been extorted from them, and profeſſed che c | 
themſelves innocent 'of what was laid to their , rw” 2 
charge, at their deaths, as they hoped for the et erg, 


mercy of God, before whom they were juſt going 
to appear. Capt. TowWERSON wrote to this pur- 
poſe in ſome papers he left behind him, and 
ty . Grtccs, Mr. BzaumoNT, PRICE and 
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CHAP. Brown wrote in a table book which was after- 


wards brought to England by thoſe who were 
ſuffered to ſurvive, © That by extreme torments 
they were compelled to ſay what they never 
thought; and took it upon their deaths, they 
were innocent of what was laid to their charge; 
and that they knew no more of the buſineſs 
they were charged with, than the child unborn. 


All the priſoners being brought into the hall of 


the caſtle on the 26th of February, being the night 
before the execution, the Japoneſe cried out, O 
« ye Engliſh! when did we ever eat, or drink, or 


© converſe with you?' To which the Englith 


Was denied them. 


anſwered, Why then have you accuſed us?“ 
Then the Japoneſe expoſed their tortured bodies, 
replying, if a ſtone were thus burnt would it 
not change its nature? How then could. fleſh 
© and blood hold out? 

The Engliſh here again all profeſſed their in- 
nocence, and deſired to receive the ſacrament be- 
fore they died, to teſtify their ſincerity 3 but it 
Then ſaid Mr. CoLsoN, if 


© am guilty, more or leſs, of what I am charg'd 


© with, may I never be a partaker of the joys of 


heaven.“ At which every one of the Engliſh 


cried out, Amen, for me, good Lord.“ Then 
having asked one another forgiveneſs for what they 
had ſaid under the torture, they ſpent the night 


in prayers and ſinging pſalms, and comforting one 


Theſe pro- 
ceedings at- 


reſted upon 


oath in the 
court of 
admiralty. 


Im probabi- 
liy of the 
pretended 
Plot. 


another; and the next day were beheaded. 

Theſe proceedings were atteſted upon oath in 
the court of admiralty by the Engliſh factors, who 
were ſuffered to come to England and relate the 
whole matter : for had the Dutch not ſent theſe 
gentlemen home, and given them an opportunity 
of divulging and recording the treatment the 
met with from their dear allies in the Indies, the 
principal deſign of all this barbarity had been loſt ; 


the world might then have remained ignorant of 


the conſequences of oppoſing the encroachments 
of the Dutch: but after the publication of theſe 
inhuman and barbarous proceedings, they were 
morally ſure they ſhould. never fee an Engliſhman 
trafficking in the Spice iſlands again. And it is 
obſervable, that the Dutch Governor of Amboyna 
proclaimed a faſt on this occaſion, and perpetrated 


all this villany in the name of the Lord ; whoſe 


direction he pretended to have obtained by his 


ſervent prayers. 

The Engliſh Eaſt-India company annexed to 
the narrative of -the Dutch cruelties at Amboyna, 
ſome reaſons to ſhew the improbability of their 
factors being engaged in the deſign they were 
charged with. The ſubſtance whereof follows: 
1. The Engliſh factors knew that the Japoneſe 
had been tortured for two or three days on pre- 
tence of a conſpiracy to ſurprize the fort; and 
yet they never attempted to make their eſcapes, 
as they might eaſily have done in the country boats. 


2. The deſign appears to be impraQicable, be- CH AP, 
cauſe the Dutch had a garriſon of two or three XVI. 


hundred men in the fort, and as many bur 
in the town ready to join them: and there were 
no more than ten Engliſhmen and as many Ja- 
poneſe in the place, unprovided of every thing for 
ſuch an attempt ; for in the Engliſh houſe, when 
it was ſearched, were only found three ſwords, 
two fuſee's and half a pound of powder; and the 
Japoneſe had no other arms but a ſhort ſword, 


But ſuppoſing theſe twenty men ſhould have 


been able to have maſtered the garriſon and 
ſeized the caſtle, how could they have propoſed 
to have kept it, having none to ſupport them ? 
For there was not one Engliſh veſſel in the har- 


bour ; and not above five Engliſhmen more, and 


twenty Japoneſe in the whole iſland. On the 
other hand, the Dutch had three ſtrong caſtles 


there beſides this, garriſoned by their own troops, 
and eight ſhips riding in the road; with which 
power it had been very eaſy for them to have re- 


taken the fort from the twenty Engliſh and Ja- 
poneſe, if they had actually buzn in poſſeſſion of it. 


3. To what purpoſe ſhould theſe gentlemen run 
this hazard, when their principals had but juſt be- 
fore agreed to accept of a third part of the ſpices, 


and had actually ſettled factories to manage their 


part of the trade in defenceleſs houſes, unfortified 
and unfurniſhed with every thing to defend them- 


ſelves, and liable to be ſeized and plundered by the 


Dutch (as they actually were on this occaſion) ? 


Their maſters could never approve of ſo mad a 


conduct therefore as an attempt to ſeize this fort; 


becauſe it muſt inevitably expoſe all their other 


factories to the fury of the Dutch, who do not 
y uſe to be very backward in making repriſals. 


4. It is not to be ſuppoſed that every one of the 


priſoners, Japoneſe as well as Chriſtians, ſhould | 


ſo ſolemnly have denied every part of this pretend- 
ed plot at their deaths, if there had been any truth 
in it; eſpecially ſince thoſe ſix Engliſhmen who 
returned to England are acknowledged on all 
hands to be perfectly ignorant of the matter : nor 
was there found any one paper or letter, when the 
Dutch broke open the cheſts and cabinets of the 
e that gave the leaſt colour to this pretended 
plot. El 

From all which, the Engliſh company ſtrongly 
conclude, that the plot was all on the Dutch ſide ; 
and that it was their inſatiable avarice and covet- 
ouſneſs to monopolize the whole trade of the Mo- 
lucca's, Banda and Amboyna to themſelves, which 
was the true ſource of all theſe proceedings : and 


if the circumſtances abovementioned were not ſuf- 


hcient to prove it, their ſeizing upon all the Eng- 


liſh factories in the Spice iſlands immediately after- | 


wards, and excluding them and all other nations 
from that trade ever ſince, comes very little ſhort 
of a demonſtration of their intentions, | 
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CHAP, Nor did it fare better with the natives of Pool- 
XVI. oroon, who had put themſelves under the protec- 
tion of the King of England, than with the Eng- 
Oran Caya's Iiſh themſelves ; for in Auguſt 1622, (half a year 
o: Poo'or00 before the Amboyna tragedy) they put no leſs 
"Axcred than an hundred and ſixty two of the principal 
by the inhabitants to the torture at once, in the ſame 
Dutch. manner they ſerved the Engliſh at Amboyna, un- 
der pretence of a plot : two of theſe died with the 
extremity of the pain, and all the reſt were exe- 
cuted without the leaft remorſe ; not ſparing their 
prieſt, who was ordered to be cut in ſunder for 
preſuming to aſſert their innocence : and the wives 
and children of theſe miſerable wretches were carried 
into ſla ver. | 
Reaſons of But it may be faid, to what end ſhould the 
the barba- Dutch be guilty of all this barbarity ? could they 
ceedings of not have ſeized on the Engliſh factories and effects 
me Dutch. Without killing their factors? or if they thought it 


neceſſary to murder them, could they not have 


done it in a leſs cruel or leſs publick manner? to 


which it may be replied, that there is no doubt 
to be made of their ſuperior ſtrength ; they were 
poſſeſſed of all the caſtles and ſtrong places in thoſe 
iſlands, and they were all garriſoned by their own 
national troops, except ſome few Indian merce- 
naries, The Engliſh, who were hardly twenty 
in all, dwelt in ordinary houſes which could make 
no defence, and were diſperſed in ſeveral parts of 
the iſland, two or three in a place, for the conve- 
niency of their trade, not having a military man 
amongſt them, and unprovided both of ammuni- 
tion and arms; fo that there could have been no 
manner of difficulty in ſeizing and ſecuring their 
perſons, till the council of defence at Java had been 
acquainted with the pretended conſpiracy ; and 
there was no colour for the Dutch factors at Am- 
boyna to aſſume an authority of judging the 
Engliſh, | | 
Therefore the true and only reaſon that can be 
aſſigned for their torturing our countrymen in 
that inhuman and unheard of manner, muſt be, 


to deter the Engliſh and all other nations from 


venturing any more into thoſe ſeas ; and that all 
the earth might hear and fear to oppoſe the uſur- 
pations of the high and mighty Hollanders, 
How it But here it may very naturally be demanded, 
Nena, how came the Engliſh to ſuffer ſuch repeated inju- 
v ries and indignities without expreſſing a ſuitable 
;<ved ſariſ- reſentment, or compelling the Dutch to reſtore 
cton for . 5 , 
theſe inju- thoſe territories to the Britiſh crown, which they 
res. had raviſhed from it by ſuch barbarous and inhu- 
man methods? | ; 


never re- 


To which it may be anſwered, that many cir- 


cumſtances concurred to prevent it; as firſt, 
the death of Queen Elizabeth juſt at the time 
when the Dutch firſt ventured to encroach upon 
our- trade; which they had paid dearly for, if 
that great Princeſs had lived to have been acquaint- 
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ed with their inſolence. And as a demiſe of the CH AP: 
crown ever occaſions a ſuſpenſion of all buſineſs XVI. 


for a time, ſo eſpecially when the ſucceſſor is of 


another nation, and muſt of neceſſity be a conſi- 
derable time before he can be acquainted with the 
true intereſt of his people. It was a farther miſ- 
fortune in this caſe, that the Prince did not come 
from a country over-ſtocked with wealth; and 
probably, ſome of his courtiers might have a view 
towards raiſing their own families, equal to that 
of promoting their maſter's intereſt, or the advan- 
tage of the nation they were coming into, Eng- 
land poſſibly they might look upon as their Indies ; 
and their proſpect conſequently hardly extended 
farther than the Britiſh ſeas. Others that might 
be ſenſible of what ill conſequence the loſs of the 
Indian trade would be to this nation, might poſ- 
ſibly be made eaſy by our good allies the Dutch, 
who did not ſcruple to boaſt in the Eaſt Indies, 
that they had a better intereſt in the court of Eng- 
land than the Engliſh company ; and were ac- 
quainted not only with the ſhips they were about 
to fit out, and their force, but with their very 
orders and commiſſions, which were not known 
ſometimes to the commanders themſelves till they 
were out at ſea, and had broken them open in 
ſuch latitudes as they were directed. 77 5 
A change of miniſters, it has been long obſerved 
alſo has this ill conſequence, if no other, that the 
fortunes of the new are generally to make; and 
perhaps, never were there more to make than on 
the acceſſion of King IAM Es, of which the Dutch 
made their advantage; and probably a thouſand 
pound might go as far towards making a North- 
Britain eaſy, where great ſums were not oſten 
ſeen, as ten thouſand with a miniſter of South- 
Britain, where treaſure was not altogther ſo ſcarce. 
The virtue and fidelity of both might be equal; 
but *tis natural to ſuppoſe that a thouſand pound 
will go as far with the ſame man when he firſt 
enters into buſineſs, as ten thouſand when he has 
made his fortune. | | | 
Again, it cannot be ſuppoſed that a North- 
Britain could have fo quick a ſenſe, or fo real a 
concern for the intereſt of England as a native 
would; and admitting they might, yet thoſe mi- 
niſters, it is very natural to ſuppoſe, would apply 
themſelves to ſecure their own and their maſter's 
poſſeſſion, before they caſt their eyes on our diſ- 
tant plantations and foreign trade, | 
And what contributed ſtill more to the neglect 
of our intereſts abroad was, the miſunderſtandings 
between the King and Parliament, upon account 
of his profuſe bounty to the Scots, as is apparent 
from ſeveral addreſſes and reprefentations on this 
head ; and which happened extremely advantage- 
ous to the Dutch deſigns : for underſtanding that 
the Engliſh treaſury was very low, and that the 


Parliament would not ſupply the King till their 
grievances 
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bout to increaſe his ſhipping, and call the Dutch CHAP, 
to an account ; but was unhappily prevented by 


CHAP. grievances were redreſſed, to diſtreſs him ſtill 
XVI. more, they refuſed to pay the Engliſh garriſons 
nin the cautionary towns, which they were obliged 
to do by their agreement with Queen EL1- 
| ZABETH, Which occaſioned heavy complaints 
from thoſe garriſons, and almoſt a mutiny ; fo 
that the King was in danger of loſing thoſe towns 
without any conſideration, as well as the money 
the Dutch were indebted to this crown by way of 
loan, and for maintaining the troops in their ſer- 

vice in the reign of the late Queen. . 


While the King was in this perplexity, the 


Dutch cunningly offered about a tenth part of the 
money that was due to England in caſe he would 
ſurrender up the cautionary towns, and diſcharge 
them of that great debt which they pretended 

they ſhould never be able to pay. = 
The cauti- The conſequences of delivering up theſe towns, 
ny dell. Which were indeed no leſs than the parting with 
vered up the dependency Holland had upon England, our 


anno 1616 ſovereignty at ſea, and with that our trade, was 
at the very 


time the not duly reflected on by the then miniſtry; and 


Dutch were there is no doubt to be made, but theſe falſe ſteps 


attempting contributed ſtill more towards the widening the 
co deprive 


the Englich breach between the King and his people. 


of the ſpice At this time alſo the differences in religion, and 


trade. the warmth with which each party endeavoured 


to maintain their ſeveral opinions, took off their 
attention to the general intereſt of the nation; 
and theſe heats were no doubt fomented by our 
good allies, whatever they were by the Papiſts; 
for the Hollanders certainly made greater advan- 
tages of theſe diſputes than all the Popiſn Princes 
in Europe put together. 
But to return, theſe uſurpations of the Dutch, 
and their unparellell'd cruelty and injuſtice to- 
wards the ſubjects of England have not paſſed 
entirely unobſerved: for repreſentations and me- 
morials have been delivered on theſe heads almoſt 


in every reign; and ſometimes ſatisfaction de- 


manded and endeavoured to be procured, in ſuch 
a manner as the caſe required. 

King Jamts I. who dreaded the effects of 
war too much for his ſubjects advantage, and 
thereby encouraged ſome neighbouring States in 
their ee yet could not help Being his 
reſentment at the barbarous proceedings of the 
Dutch againſt his people at Amboyna, and is faid 
to have uſed ſeveral ſevere execrations on that 
occaſion, _ | 

King CHARLEs I. finding all repreſentations 
and memorials on this head ineffectual, was a- 


the civil war which enſued. 


The Rump Parliament, who poſſeſſed them 


ſelves of the ſovereign power after the murder of 


King ChAR LES, were not to be amuſed by the 
hypocritical cant of the States calling themſelves 


© their brethren, and of the ſame houſhold of faith; 


but refuſed to make any peace with Holland, 'till 


they conſented to bring all thoſe to juſtice who 


were concerned in that bloody maſſacre at Amboy- 


na: which article indeed was performed in much 
the ſame manner the former treaty was, in the 


XVI. 


reign of King James I. However, this ſhews 
that though the nation was divided in other points, 
yet all onde agreed in demanding ſatisfaction 


for the 


lives of thoſe gentlemen ſo barbarouſl 
tortured at Amboyna; and for the depredations 


of the Dutch in the Indies. And had not CROM- 


WELL had ſome by-ends of his own to ſerve, they 
would infallibly have been compelled to reftore 


thoſe countries they had fo treacherouſly uſurped, 
and given ſatisfaction for their repeated robberies 


and murders of the Engliſh merchants. 


King CHARLEs II. twice entered into a war 
with the Dutch, in order to procure ſatisfaction 
for their depredations on the Engliſh ; and he com- 
pelled them in the laſt war to pay him ſeveral hun- 
dred thouſand pounds, before he would hearken to 
a peace; and had not the nation been apprehenfive 


of the growing power of France, they had pro- 
bably been compelled to reſtore the Banda iflands 


at that time. 


From whence it appears, that this was no party 
matter ; whig and tory, republicans as well as the 
ſons of monarchy, when they were in power, 


have ever inſiſted upon reſtitution and ſatisfaction 


in theſe particulars. And may the rage of party 
never run ſo high as to induce us to ſacrifice the 


true intereſt of the nation to trifles. 


We have been play'd one againſt another long 
enough; while we have contended about names 


and ſounds at home, our neighbours have run 
away with our trade, and private villains have 
grown rich at the expence of the publick. 


Religion, liberty and property are glorious things, 


the full enjoyment whereof Britain on 
can boaſt of at this day. May ſhe ever 
rightly between the ſhadow and the 


and not be amuſed by the pretended advocates of 


ly perhaps 
CiQinguiſh 
ſubſtance, 


religion, liberty and property, till ſhe has neither 


religion, liberty nor property left. 
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Treats of the ſituation, trade and produce of the * of Borneo, and of the manners and cuſtoms of the in- 
Fs Pants. | . 


HE moſt conſiderable of the Sunda 
iſlands, called fo from the ſtreights near 
which they lye, are Borneo, Sumat 
— and Java. | 55 

Borneo extends from 7 degrees 30 min. north 
latitude to 4 degrees ſouth latitude, and from the 
107th to the 117th degree of longitude, being 
about ſeven hundred miles in length and five hun- 
dred in breadth, and is computed to be two thou- 
ſand five hundred miles in circumference. The 
figure of this iſland being almoſt round, it pro- 
bably contains a greater number of acres than any 
iſland hitherto diſcovered. To the eaſtward of it 
lyes the iſland of Celebes or Maccaſſar, to the 
ſouth the iſland of Java, to the weſt the iſland 
ISI and to the north eaſt the Philippine 
iſlands. 1 | 5 

The air of this country is not exceſſive hot, 
conſidering it is ſituated under the equinoctial, be- 
ing refreſhed almoſt every day with ſhowers and 
cool breezes, as all other countries are under the 
line; but as thoſe parts of the iſland which bor- 


der on the ſea-coaft lye upon a flat for ſeveral hun- 


dred miles, and are annually flooded; upon the re- 
tiring of the waters the whole ſurface of the ground 
is covered with mud or ſoft ouze, which the ſun 


darting its rays perpendicularly upon, raiſes thick 
noiſome fogs, which are not diſperſed till nine or 


ten in the morning, and render thoſe parts of 
the iſland very unwholſome. The multitude of 
frogs and inſeQs that the waters leave behind, 
and are ſoon killed by the heat of the ſun, cauſe 
an intolerable ſtench alſo at that time of the year, 
and corrupt the air: Add to this the cold chilling 
winds and damps which ſucceed the hotteſt days; 


of that river, which falls into the ſea 3 degrees 


In floats of timber in the river; but there is now 


from all this we may conclude it muſt be CH AP. 
very unhealthful, at leaſt to European conſtitu- I. 
tions, and the loſs of our countrymen who yearly YN 
travel thither ſufficiently convinces us of this BE 
truth. But gold and precious ſtones, which 

here abound, make our adventurers {light death in 

every ſhape, rather than not poſſeſs them; as if 

it were better not to be, than not to be rich and 

great, Nor would the ſhore of Styx itſelf be un- 

viſited, if the ſame treaſures were to be found in 

ge regions, and the paſlage thither was navi- 

able. 5 

6 As to their monſons, or periodical winds, they Mopſons 
are weſterly from September to April, or there- and ſealons, 
abouts; during which time is their wet ſeaſon, | 
when heavy rains continually pour down, inter- 

mixed with violent ftorms of thunder and light- 

ning ; and at this time it is very rare to haye 

two hours fair weather together on the ſouth 

coaſt of the iſland, whither the Europeans princi- 

pally reſort. 7 5 1 | 

The dry ſeaſon begins uſually in April and con- 

tinues till September ; and in this part of the year 

too, they ſeldom fail of a ſhower every day when 
the ſea breeze comes in. | 
The harbqurs of greateſt note, and to which the rTheprinci- 
Europeans uſually reſort, are Banjar Maſſeen, pal harbours, 
Succadana and Borneo, but much more to Banjar 

Maſſeen than either of the other; the greateſt 
quantities of pepper growing towards the ſource 


18 minutes ſouth latitude. The town of Banjar 
formerly ſtood about twelve miles up the river, 
and was built partly on wooden pillars, and partly 


0 
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C HAP. no ſign of a town there, the inhabitants being re- 

IT. moved to Tatas, about ſix miles higher. 

'The city of Borneo, formerly the reſidence of 
the principal Sultan or King of the iſland, lyes 
on the north weſt part of the iſland, in the lati- 

tude of 4 degrees north latitude, and is a very 
commodious harbour, The port of Succadana 
lyes on the weſt fide of the iſland, in 15 minutes 
ſouth latitude, and was heretofore more reſorted 
to by the Europeans than any other. Over againſt 
this, on the eaſt ſide of the iſland, ſtands another 
ſea port town, called Paſſeir, in 15 minutes ſouth 
latitude, but is not a place of any great trade. 

One of the moſt conſiderable inland towns is 

Caytongee, the Sultan whereof is now the moſt 
potent Prince in the iſland : this city lyes about 


and chief 
cowns, 


one hundred miles up the river Banjar ; and about 


two hundred miles higher ſtands the town of Ne- 
garee, the reſidence of another Sultan. | 
The names of the other principal towns are, 
Tanjongbuoro, Sedang, Tanjongdatoo, Sambas, 
Landa, Piſagadan, Cota-panjang, Sampit, Tan- 
Jong, Selatan, Gonwarengen and Pomanoocan. 
The extent and boundaries of the ſeveral king- 
doms of this iſland is not attempted to be given 
us by any travellers, for they ſeem to be perpe- 
tually fluctuating, and enlarged or leſſened as one 
Prince or the other prevails ; of which I ſhall take 
ſome notice when I come to treat of their govern- 
ment, and now proceed to give an account of the 


river Banjar, where the European ſhips which go 
this voyage uſually lye. | 


The bounda- 
Ties of the 

_ wNeveral 
kingdoms 
unfixed. 


River Ban- 
Jar. broad again as the Thames at Graveſend ; and 
the banks being planted with thick groves of ever- 
greens, renders the paſſage up it exceeding pleaſant. 
A little within the entrance of this river are three 
iſlands, the firſt of which is covered with prodigi- 
ous tall trees which may be ſeen off at ſea, and 
ſerve for a land mark to fail over the bar: there 
are large ſpits of ſand about it which ſhoot out far- 
theſt at the north and ſouth ends, and are very 


dangerous ; for if a veſſel be on ground, the ebb 


is fo very ſtrong, occaſioned by the land floods, 


that ſhe will be in danger of being torn to pieces ; 

and the vaſt floats of trees that are perpetually driv- 
ing down the ſtream render it till more hazard- 
ous : The beſt place to anchor in is about a mile 
or two within the river's mouth ; and when a 
ſhip paſſes the firſt iſland, ſhe ought to keep the 
ſtarboard ſhore on board within a ſhip's length. 
It will be proper to ſail up with the flood, for the 
ebb runs ſo ſtrong at certain times, and the woods 
ſo keep off the wind, that the ſhip will make but 
little way when it comes to the opening of the 
firſt river on the ſtarboard fide, which is called the 
China river, from the China juncks conſtantly 

_ up it. {be A 

Tides, The tides here riſe about twelve foot, and ne- 


* 


ſhorteſt way to the town for boats and ſmall veſſels. 


Ther OWn | 
built for the moſt part upon floats of timber in 2 
their rivers, and form one long ſtreet: they live ne. | 


all upon a floor, but the houſe is divided into 


on the ouze, and ſtand on piles of bambou, and at 
low water they go from one houſe to another by 


The river Banjar, towards the mouth, is as 


Their fortifications are very mean: upon the 
China river, about eighteen miles below Cayton- 
gee, there ſtands a wooden caſtle, mounted with 


much the ſame condition are their other forts. 
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ver flow more than once in four and twenty hours, C HA 
and that in the day time. In the night the water 
never riſes above half a foot, unleſs in a might 
dry ſeaſon, which proceeds from the ſtrength of 
the torrents, and the land winds blowing much 
ſtronger in the night than in the day. 
This China river, as it is called, is navigable to China re 
Tatas, and much higher, for ſhips of the greateſt 
burthen ; but the European ſhips uſually lye a little 
higher up the mainriver, over againſt the place where 
the Engliſh factory ſtood ; which was at the mouth 
of another leſſer river on the ſtarboard fide going 
up, and is called Tatas little river; and is much the 


Page 1695 .- 


River Tan 


The towns whither the Europeans trade are 


rooms ſuitable to the largeneſs of the family ; their 
partitions being made with ſplintered cane or bam- 
bou, and their roofs covered with palmeto leaves, 
after the manner of the Malays ; the houſes are 
indifterently high, but the eaves reach down with- 

in 4 or 5 foot of the bottom, to ſhelter them from 
the ſcorching ſun. Some of their houſes are built 


pieces of timber; but in time of flood they uſe 
their boats. The tide of ebb runs ſo ſtrong ſome- 


times at Tatas, that the houſes on the floats break 


looſe from their moorings in the night and drive 
to ſea | RL 5 5 
Before the Sultan's palace at Caytongee ſtands a 
building conſiſting of one large room, where 
their councils are held, and foreigners are enter- 
tained: it ſtands on pillars ſeven or eight foot 


above the ground, and is open on all ſides, but 
covered with a roof: this room is about fifty 


yards in length, and thirty broad; in the middle 
is the Sultan's throne, being a gilt wooden chair, 
and over it is a large canopy of gold and ſilver bro- 
cade. FE N > 

About this room are planted ſeven or eight great 
guns, but ill mounted on broken carriages, and 
ſerve neither for ornament nor defence. 


Fortiſicati- 
ons. 


eleven or twelve guns pointing down the river; 
but it is ſo ill contrived and out of repair, that it 
contributes but little to the ſecurity of it; and in 

Matapoora ſtands about ten miles from Cayton- Mztapoort 
gee, in a part of the country which is never over- 


flowed : here is the palace” of the Prince of Ne- 


garee, who has a handſome armory, well ſtocked 
with fire arms, and ſeveral great guns before the 


gates of his palace ; but they ſerve more for ſhew 


than any uſe he makes of them, 
| The 
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genius and 
temper of 


the people. 


THE SUN DA ISLANDS. 


The people of this iſland are divided into Maho- 
metans and P ; the Mahometans inhabit the 
ſea coaſts, and all the chief towns of trade; and 
the Pagans, who are called Byayo's, poſſeſs the 
inland country. Theſe laſt are repreſented to us 
by the Mahometans as a barbarous people : on the 


other hand the popiſh Miſſionaries who have been 


amongſt them, and made ſome progreſs in their 


_ converſion, aſſure us, that the Byayo's are much 


more tractable and ready to embrace Chriſtianity 
than the Moors. And it is very natural to believe, 
that two nations inhabiting one iſland, and differ- 


ing ſo widely in their manners, as well as their 


religion, will of courſe repreſent one another as 


barbarous, how peaceable or polite ſoever they 


judices. 


may appear to 


foreigners, who have not theſe pre- 


The Byayo's inhabiting the woods and moun- 


tains, and the inland part of the country, do not 


apply themſelves much to trade or merchandize, 
or to promote arts and ſciences ; they are a robuſt 


warlike people we are told, who ſpend their time 


chiefly in hunting and looking after their cattle, 


and have very little commerce with foreigners, 


| peaceable diſpoſition, ſeldom or never quarrellin 


which makes it difficult to give a particular ac- 
count of them; but poſſibly when we come to be 
better acquainted with this people, all the relations 
we have been entertained with of their barbarity 
will vaniſh, and. we ſhall find them like the reſt 
of human race, a little rough and unpoliſhed 
while they inhabit the foreſts ; but perhaps endued 
with more ſincerity and generoſity than their more 


civilized neighbours, whoſe converſation with the 


Chineſe merchants ſeems only to have rendered 


them more expert in the myſtery of cheating and 


impoſing on mankind. 
As to the Banjareens and other Moors who in- 


habit the coaſts, they are generally a people of a 


quick apprehenſion, and extremely inquiſitive, and 
will learn any thing with a great deal of eaſe: 
ſome of them grew tolerable proficients in arith- 
metick, Captain BEECKMAN tells us, in the 


little time he was amongſt them, by converſing 


with his people and obſerving the method of their 
accounts, 
They are held to be a people of a wonderful 


mong themſelves; but when they are thoroughly 


piqued, nothing leſs than the life of their engmy, 


*tis ſaid, will ſatisfy their revenge; which the 
always take in a private manner, not being fo 


much men of honour as to expoſe their own lives 


ina fair duel, as we term it; and inſtead of a real 
ſatisfaction, draw farther miſchief on their heads : 
and indeed this method of determining our rights 
by ſingle combat, however it is looked upon as 
the very ſtandard of honour amongſt us, and he is 
but a ſcoundrel who refuſes a challenge, is certain- 
ly 75 of the moſt barbarous cuſtoms we yet retain 

OL. 1, | 


of our moſt barbarous anceſtors the Saxons, who 


formerly determined their right to lands, as we do 
points of honour at this day; concluding that 
heaven was always on the ſucceſsful ſide, and he, 
that had the worſt in the en 
courſe have the worſt title. But how ſtupid ſo- 
ever this conduct might be in them, and at pre- 
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agement, muſt of 


ſent exploded and laughed at by us, unleſs we real- 


ly believe that heaven conſtantly interpoſes in be- 
half of the innocent, and that victory always at- 


tends the juſter cauſe, what can be more abſurd, 


as well as impious, than this practice of duelling ? 
eſpecially when we are conſcious that the ſucceſs 


of every duel does not only depend on the skill, 


and ſtrength, and courage of the combatants, but 
upon ten thouſand other unforeſeen accidents ; and 
that innocence is but a poor protection againſt 


theſe, whatever our Pagan anceſtors might think 


of the matter. 


Not that the diſpatching an enemy by a poniard 


is to be encouraged, this is ſtill more baſe and im- 


pious than the former; but poſſibly it would not 


be much to the diſadvantage of the world, if pri- 
vate men would ceaſe to revenge their own quar- 
rels, for if this was the general practice, there 
muſt be an end of all ſecurity as well as govern- 
ment. Among the antient Romans, who were 
the braveſt nation that ever appeared in the world, 
there is hardly an inſtance of a private duel: nor 
is their paſſing by private injuries any great reflecti- 
on on their memory ; it requires a much greater 
ſoul to light than to revenge an affront, and till 
greater to extend our benevolence even to thoſe 
who hate us. | | 

But to return to the Banjareens; the Dutch, 


J am ſenſible, repreſent them as treacherous, cru- 


el and revengeful, as they do moſt other Indian 
nations; though I am ſatisfied the principal reaſon 
of it is, their oppoſing the Dutch encroachments, 
and not willingly ſuffering themſelves to be made 
ſlaves. 

The natives of Borneo are extremely ſwarthy, 
as the people of other countries are under the 
equinoctial, which has given occaſion to ſome tra- 
vellers to call all thoſe who inhabit near the Line 
Black ; but there is a conſiderable difterence be- 
tween theſe and the Negroes, as has been ob- 
ſerved already ; it is not the heat of the climate 
alone that gives a black complexion, though it 


makes men tawny. 


The Banjareens have long, ſhining, black hair, 
and are well proportioned, but of a low ſtature; 
and their features are not very engaging, though 
not ſo ſhocking to an Luropean as the Negroes. 
The women are little and well ſhaped, and their 
features and complexion much better than the 
men's; their mien alſo is very engaging, and few 
people move with a better grace. 
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Complexion 
and ſtature. 
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I. 


THE PRESENT STATE OF 


CHAP. The Byayo's, who live in the mountains, are 


of a much taller ſtature and ſtronger bodied peo- 


— ple than the Banjareens; which may be aſcribed 


Food, 


Entertain=- 
ments, 


Liquors, 


as well to their ſituation as their way of life, be- 
ing inured to hardſhip and fatigues, and conſtant- 


ly following the chaſe. Whereas the people of 


the flat country uſe hardly any other exerciſe than 
rowing, and this is done fitting : they are fo lit- 
tle uſed to ride or walk, that tis ſaid they do 
both very aukwardly; and even fiſhing they take 
very little pains in, for by caſting a net once be- 


forè their own doors, they take as many fiſh as 
they know what to do with a whole day : and fo 


little difficulty they find in getting food to ſubſiſt 
their families that they are moſt of them exceed- 
ing lazy. | 5 

As to the habits of the Byayo's, I don't find 
they have any clothing but go naked, except in 
thoſe parts which modeſty requires them to con- 
ceal : they paint their bodies indeed of a blueiſh 


colour, which looks ſomething like clothing; and 


the natives in general beſmear themſelves with a 
ſtinking oil, which added to the unſavoury ſteams 


their bodies naturally ſend out, is enough to ſtifle 


an European when he happens amongſt a crowd of 


them. So ftrong is the force of cuſtom, and ſo 
prevailing the faſhion of the place, that there is 


hardly a conſiderable man among the Byayo's 
who does not pull out his fore teeth to put o- 
thers made of gold in their room; and their 
greateſt ornament is a ſtring of tygers teeth hung 


about their necks like an alderman's gold chain. 


The common people among the Banjareens are 
not much better clothed than the Byayo's; but 
their Princes and great men are uſually clothed in 


a kind of waiſtcoat or cloſe veſt of blue or red 


ſilk, and ſometimes European cloth, over which 
they throw a looſe piece of ſilk or betele which 
wraps once or twice about them, and reaches 


down to their knees: they wear alſo a pair of 


drawers, but no ſhirt ; and their legs and feet are 
always bare: their hair 1s tied up in a roll in the 
hinder part of their heads, about which they tie a 
piece of muſlin or callicoe, but it is not near ſo 
large as a turbant. The crice or dagger is alfo 
always part of their dreſs, which they wear in a 


belt or ſaſh on their left ſide. 


The Banjareens live in a hoſpitable, friendly 
manner, their houſes being always open to their 


friends. Their food conſiſts chiefly of boiled 


rice, fowls, hard eggs, fiſh and veniſon, which at 


great men's tables is ſerved up in dithes or bowls 
of gold and filver plate; and thofe of inferior 
rank uſe veſſels of braſs or earthen ware, T hey 
fit croſs-legged on matts at their meals as they do 
at other times, and are ſeldom ſeen in any other 
poſture, Their uſual liquors are water or tea; 
but though their religion prohibit their drinking 
ſtrong liquors, there are not many of them who 


tobacco is uſually mixed with opium, which is Opium. 


will refuſe wine or arrack when they are among CH Ap 
the Europeans, but will drink as freely as our own 

8s: | | | wv 
After dinner, and indeed all day long almoſt, 
they have their little tables by them of the ſize and 
ſhape of a hand tea table, on which ſtands their 
betel and arek in veſſels of gold, ſilver or braſs Betel and 
(as is the table itſelf) according to the quality of ek. 
the maſter of the houſe; and this they chew per- 
petually as in other parts of India, unleſs when her 
they are eating or ſmoking tobacco, which both Tobacco, 
the men and women are very fond of ; and their 


prepared in this manner ; they boil a quantity of 
opium in water till it comes to a conſiſtency, and 
having made it up in pills about the bigneſs of a 
pea, clap it into the pipe among their tobacco. 
The maſter of the houſe uſually lights the pipe 
firſt (for they uſe but one) which, after he has 
ſmoked two or three whitts, he gives to his neigh- 
bour, and he to a third till it has gone round 
the company, who fit crofs-legged in a ring upon W |þ 
matts : when they have continued ſmoking ſome 
time they grow exceeding chearful, but when they 
ſit too long at it they grow mad or ſtupid ; and 
the immoderate uſe of opium is eſteemed very un- 
healthful there as well as here. But they ſeldom 
take it to that exceſs as in Java, where they fre- 
quently work themſelves up into a religious frenzy; 
and having ſacrificed all they meet, are at length 
killed themſelves, and ſent to that paradiſe their 
prophet promiſes to his devotees, as they believe at 
leaſt. e 

The Banjareens have deſtroyed ſeveral Portu- 


gueſe and Dutch ſettlements in Borneo, but this 


was no more than any nation would have done, 
who had a value for their liberties: the Portu- | 
gueſe, and after them the Dutch have uſurped the 15 
government, and tyrannized over every people 
who have been ſo weak as to admit them to ſettle 
factories in their country; nay, they have maſ- 
ſacred and extirpated whole nations of Indians, 
particularly at Banda, the Molucca's, Maccaſſar 
and Java, which lye in the neighbourhood of 
Borneo; and can we blame the natives of this 5 
iſland, who have the fate of their neighbours be- 
fore their eyes, to be jealous of the Dutch, and 
indeed of every other European nation, whom the 
Dutch have repreſented to be as rapacious as their 
own : For though there be no inſtance of the Eng- 
liſh attempting to uſurp and encroach upon the 
liberties of any -people in the Eaſt ; but on the 
contrary, all that are acquainted with them deſire 
their alliance and protection; yet it being the 
common artihce of the Dutch to miſrepreſent us 
wherever they come, and very often wearing Eng- 
liſh colours, and throwing their piracies and de- 
predations on the. Engliit:, as they did when they 
fell upon the Chineſe and made prize of 25 | 
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HAP. ſhips wherever they met them, it is no wonder that 

J. ſome particular people, who have not an opportu- 
nity of being better informed, ſtand in equal dread 
of us as they do of them : though there is great 
hopes from the kind reception our merchants have 
met with of late at Borneo, that this people begin 
to be diſabuſed, and are not averſe to our ſettling 
amongſt them. 

Dancing and comedies they divert themſelves 
with much after the manner of the Eaſt ; which 
diverſions having been already deſcribed in a for- 
mer pamphlet, it is unneceſſary to ſay more of 
them here. The Chineſe have alſo taught them 
gaming. Their more manly diverſions are ſhoot- 
ing at a mark, and hunting; which, in the way 

they manage it, requires no great labour ; for the 
game being rouſed, they ſurround' the poor ani- 


diverſions, 


mal and ſoon diſpatch him with a multitude of 


wounds, every man darting his ſpear at him, and 
ſome of them after he is dead, to entitle them to a 
ſhare of the honour acquired by his fall. 


lutationg. 


or head, and bowing the body a little; but when 


they appear before a great man, they lift their 
joined hands to their foreheads, falling down on 


their faces and knees; and if it be before a Prince, 
in this manner they begin to creep towards him at 
a conſiderable diſtance, and in the ſame manner 
they retire after they are diſpatched. | | 
And whgever has occaſion to addreſs or petition 
his ſuperior, lyes in this humble - poſture till he is 
ſpoke to, which is ſometimes a conſiderable time. 
No man preſumes to ſpeak to his Prince till he 
is firſt ſpoke to, and commanded to declare his 
buſineſs. = 


and in the night time, for the benefit of the cool 


air; and theſe veſſels being made very ſharp and 
narrow, fail with an incredible ſwiftneſs. The 
great men on ſhore ride on elephants, and ſome 
on horſes; but the common people travel for the 
moſt part on foot. 

The late Engliſh factory which was ſettled at 
Borneo having behaved themſelves with ſome inſo- 

| lence towards the Sultan of Caytongee, the Banja- 


ale, 


company with an evil eye, and would not have 
any commerce with their. factors if they knew it, 
though they did not deny the liberty of their-ports 
to ſeparate traders ; and therefore the company's 
ſhips, after the deſtruction of that factory, were 
forced todeny all relation to the company's ſervice. 
It was not with the Engliſh nation in general that 
this people had a-quazrel, but only with the com- 
pany ; the Engliſh, ſay they, we acknowledge to 
be a brave generous people, and fair dealers. But 
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z of tra= The Banjareens travel chiefly in covered boats, 


reens for ſome time looked upon our Eaſt-India 


| Banjar Maſſeen. Captain BEE CKMAN 
that if ſhips arrive there the beginning of Auguſt, rade. 


| theſe companies are ſeldom burthened with too 
much honour or conſcience; many of their mem 
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bers ſeparately would be aſhamed probably to do CH AP. 
an unhandſome thing, but yet will frequently ſuf- | 
fer themſelves to be over-ruled and carried away 
with the ſtream, imagining they ſhall be concealed 
in the crowd, or the odium of the action will be 
thrown on the principal managers; or if at any 
time they. depute their authority to a committee of 
raſcals, who will ſtick at nothing, they look upon 
themſelves not anſwerable for the reſolutions taken 
in their abſence, or at leaft that they ſhall not 
ſhare the infamy with them. And it is thought by 
ſome, if the trade was open for all the King's ſub- 
jects, our reputation as well as commerce would be 
conſiderably advanced by it. 3 
The goods our merchants deal in in this country 
are chiefly pepper, gold and precious ſtones; tho' 
it affords ſeveral other valuable commodities, as 
will be taken notice of hereafter. — 
Goods proper for exportation thither (beſides 
dollars) are guns from one to two hundred weight, 


* a md 


Goods im- 
ported from 
Borneo. 


Goods e c- 
ported. 


ſheet lead, ſhowy calimancoes, knives and other 
Their ordinary, way of falutation, is by joining. 
their hands, and lifting them towards their breaſt 


cutlers wares, but not forks, being perfectly uſe- 
leſs here; iron bars, ſmall ſteel bars, hangers, the 
ſmalleſt ſort of ſpike nails, twenty-peny nails, 
graplings of about forty pound weight, red leather 
boots, ſpectacles, clockwork, ſmall arms with braſs 
mounting, blunderbuſſes, ordinary horſe piſtols, 
e and looking glaſſes. | 
ext to pepper, the purchaſing gold turns to the What mer. 

beſt account here. Diamonds alſo may be bought d 
to advantage, but we ſeldom meet with any at beſt account, 
the port of Banjar above three carrats, The man- 
ner of purchaſing gold is to give a certain number 
of ſilver. dollars for the weight of one dollar in 
gold ; but of this more hereafter. | 

The trade to Borneo, ſome authors obſerve, Advantage 
might become as advantageous to the Engliſh as any of : trade 
trade whatever, with a little good management; 
for here we meet the China fleet, and may be 
ſupplied with the goods of that country upon as 
eaſy. terms, very near, as in China: and conſider- 
ing how much more time the voyage to China re-. 
quires, the cuſtoms, port charges and other extra- 
ordinary ſums extorted by the hoppo's or cuſtom- 
houſe officers there, perhaps China goods might be 
had at a better hand here than in the country itſelf. 
Beſides, about the latter end of September every. 
year, we find the Maccaſſar praws here; which 
in ſpight of the Dutch, {till bring over cloves, nut- 
megs, mace, gumboage, lignum aloe, cafſia, and 
a great deal of other rich merchandize. 

As to the management of the Engliſh trade at Dire&ions 
informs us, for manage- 

ng that 

it is time enough to make their contracts, and to 
purchaſe the pepper that is left of the laſt year's 
crop, which he thinks to be better than that of 
the new crop, becauſe they have had full time to, 


2 


cure it, and conſequently it will not waite and 
Z 2 loſe 
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IJ. as the new pepper does. | 
Wa) He adviſes the ſhipping to anchor at the firſt 
iſland at the mouth of the river Banjar, which 
he calls Poolo Cocket, and from thence ſend by 
ſome country boat to the Sultan of Caytongee 
and acquaint him with the deſign of their com- 
ing; for the country will be alarmed on ſending 
up a pinnace before they have notice of your ar- 
rival: and when the natives come aboard, he ſays, 


of them, by arming the crew, or the like, leſt 
they ſuſpect you for a man of war, or perhaps a 
pirate, and then the trade is at an end; for their 
natural cowardiſe makes them dread the leaſt ap- 
pearance of an enemy. 55 
Some or other of the natives will always be on 
board almoſt; and they ſeldom want a pretence 
to extort a preſent, either they have done or will 
do you conſiderable ſervices in your trade, or ne- 
* gotiations with their Prince, they pretend; tho 
at the ſame time they mean as little by theſe pro- 


therefore the Captain adviſes not to give too much 
at once, but feed them from time to time with 
money or things of little value, as you find they 
are ſerviceable to you. And it ſeems, the greateſt 
Oran Caya's or Noblemen will not be affronted 
upon offering them four or five dollars wrapt up 
in a piece of paper. | 
The price of pepper is very uncertain, and 
depends much upon the number of China junks 
there are in the river; and whatever contracts 
are made, it behoves the buyer to be as careful 
as poſſible in drawing them up; for if there be 
the leaſt room to cavil they will be ſure to make 
an advantage of it. He adviſes alſo to ſtipulate 
for a houſe in the town of Tatas for a warehouſe, 
and to tranſact buſineſs in; which they will not 


price if it be not mentioned at firſt. 
| Two ſmall ſhips he thinks it were more ad- 
viſable to ſend thither than one large one; for if 
any miſunderſtanding ſhould happen between 
them and the natives, they would be in a much 
better condition to defend themſelves ; and tho” 
a peaceable quiet behaviour is of all things to be 
recommended, and all ſhew of diſtruſt avoided, 
yet the merchant cannot be too much upon his 
guard. | | | | 
Two little ſhips alſo might be much ſooner 
loaded, he obſerves, than a great one, becauſe 
one of them might go up the river to the town 
of Tatas and take in her lading, while the other 
lyes out of their reach at the mouth of the China 
river; for it would not be adviſable by any means 
to truſt your whole force in their power; and it 
will take up a great deal more time to ſend down 
every parcel of pepper in the country boats to the 
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CHAP, loſe ſo much of the weight in the bringing over ſhip at the river's mouth, than to take it on CH Ap 


it will not be prudence to ſhew any fear or diſtruſt 


feſſions as a retainer to the Courts of Europe; and 


refuſe, though they will inſiſt on an extravagant 


board at the town. Beſides, as the ſhip lyes along- 
fide your houſe, and the deck is thatched or 
roofed with cajan leaves, the pepper may be garbled 
in all weathers; and having one mill on ſhore 
and another on board, two thirds of the time is 
ſaved, He tells us alſo, that the company ſent 
ſome implements for the garbling pepper with the 
ſhips, but wo never uſed them; for with the 
mill they 3 e in the country they could clean 
ten times the quantity of r in a day the) 
could with the Prell 5 | 1 e 
'T he pepper duſt, he obſerves, ought not to 
thrown over board, for the natives will ſcum a 
great part oft the water; and having dried it, 
will mix it with other pepper and ſell it a ſecond 
time: Beſides, the Chineſe will purchaſe it, mak- 
ing no diſtinction between what is clean and what 
is duſty, and never garbled any. 
As the Banjareen women bring proviſions every 
day to the merchants houſes, great care muſt be 
taken the ſailors offer them no affront; and tho 
your warehouſe will frequently be crowded with 
impertinent people under pretence of trading, it 
muſt be born with rather than diſoblige them: 
but as they are much given to thieving, it will 
be proper to take a large houſe, which may be 
had for 50 pieces of eight, and reſerve ſome apart- 
ments for goods of value. VV Y 
The Chineſe are to be looked upon as enemies Trading 


in point of trade, however ſmoothly_they carry wah de 


it outwardly; but they muſt be treated with ci- _ f 
vility, for a trade may be carried on with them 
to advantage, ſeveral kinds of merchandize be- 
ing to be had of them which are not to be had of 
the natives. | . 


The Chineſe are expert merchants, and under- 


ſtand the true value of every commodity; but the 


Banjareens are ignorant of the price of European 
goods, and you muſt ask at leaſt twice as much 
as you deſign to take; for though you aſſure them 
you ask but a ſmall profit, yet having made you 
a compliment and beg'd you would not be angry 
with them, they will bid a fourth part perhaps, 
and never above half what is asked: on the other 
hand, they will be ſure to ask enough for what 
oy ſell, and frequently ten times more than they 
take, | : 

If they barter goods with you there is no re- 
lying on their ſamples or their weights, but they 
muſt be examined; for the Chineſe have taught 
them to ſharp, and they are grown almoſt as ex- 
pert as their maſters; nor do they reckon it any 
diſgrace if they are detected in attempting to over- 
reach you. 


The dragons blood which this country pro- Dragons | 


duces is the fineſt in the world: this is a gum. blood. 
which iſſues from a tree that bears a fruit as red 
as a cherry, and that which appears of the brighteſt 
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colour after it is rubbed on paper is the beſt. The and therefore I ſhall not trouble the reader with a CHAP, 


country people expoſe it to ſale in ſmall drops a- 
bout an inch long, every piece being wrapped up 
in leaves; but you muſt inſiſt on having it with- 
out leaves, or you will be impoſed upon. The 


beſt is ſold at about forty dollars the pecull. 


Canes, 


Jambee canes are fold here for tour dollars a 


hundred ; and though they look very fair to the 


eye, they will often ſhrivel up in two or three 


days, and prove good for little. This happens 
when they are not cut in the right ſeaſon, or be- 
fore their full growth, or when they are not 


_ rightly cured by the fire and bees-wax, whereby 


they harden the outward 
ſhrivel up. 


Gold. 


rind, that it will not 


If the natives offer you gold in bars they ought 


to be cut half through, and then broke and 


touched ; for the 
cover a baſe met: 


will ſometimes ſo artificially 
with gold, that if it be cut 


quite through with a chiſſel it will draw the gold 


over with it, and the fraud remain undiſcovered. 
T here is no artificial alloy in their head gold, 
but it comes up in fineneſs to twenty-two carrats 


Engliſh; but the belly and foot gold are frequent- 
ly found mixed with iron duſt, or ſomething like 


it, and is ſo taken up out of the ſand in their ri- 
vers; and they clear it of the iron by rubbing a 
load-ſtone among the gold duſt, in a diſh or large 
ſhell, the iron particles adhering to the load-ſtone : 


but they are yet very deficient in the art of ſepa- 


rating metals, and therefore ſeldom or never clear 
it as it ſhould be, and it requires a great deal of 
care in the buyer, when he purchaſes any of this 


kind, g 
The higheſt coloured gold is eſteemed the beſt 


while it is without alloy. 


Bezoar. 


Their fine monkey-bezoar is ſold for about five 
times the weight in ſilver, and the beſt is of a 
greeniſh colour, and theſe ſtones are from a peny- 
weight to an ounce, and ſometimes more ; but 
the largeſt are thought to be goat-bezoar. The 
natives make a compound which ſo nearly reſem- 
bles the right bezoar-ſtone that it is difficult to 
diſtinguiſh them; the way to detect them is by 
rubbing white-lead, lime, or chalk, on a white 
paper, and afterwards rub the bezoar upon it, and 
if it be right it will change the white-lead, chalk, 
&c. to a greeniſh colour. Here is alſo found a 


kind of bezoar which being infuſed gives a plea- 


fant bitter to wine, and after the infuſion does not 


Birds neſts. * 


ſeem to be at all diminiſhed in ſubſtance, I he 
beſt unrefined camphire is alſo faid to be produced 
in this country. | 

Their birds neſts are alſo eſteemed excellent, 
and are alſo ſold for ninety or an hundred dollars 
the pecull; thoſe that are white and clear are the 
beſt. The votaries of Venus are very fond of 
them, imagining this food inſpires them with freſh 


vigour: but theſe have been deſcribed already, 


repetition, 

Their pepper is uſually at the rate of four or 
five dollars the pecull, (one hundred and thitty- 
two pound weight). 

The Chineſe are the only people who keep ſhops 
and retail goods amongſt them; and their ſhops 
are furniſhed chiefly with ſilks, chints, callicoes, 
beteles, drugs, tea, China and Japan wares. _ 

As to their skill in navigation it is but mean, 
they make no diſtant voyages, neither have the 
any veſlels of any great force or bulk. Their ſmall 
boats, or flying praws, ſo called from their extra- 
ordinary ſwiftneſs, are the moſt remarkable veſ- 
ſels, and theſe are nothing elſe but the body of 
a tall tree, hollowed and made ſharp at both 
ends, like the ſtem of a wherry ; they have nei- 
ther keel nor rudder, but are ſteered over the quar- 
ter with a long narrow paddle: ſome of theſe 
boats are thirty foot long, and yet not more than 
two foot wide, and the ſeats where the rowers ſit 
are laid croſs the gunnel or ſides of the boat. 
They have alſo long poles or outlayers laid croſs 
at each end to prevent their overſctting ; and theſe 
veſſels with their large matt fail will run at the 
rate of four and twenty miles an hour; and when 
it over blows, the watermen will run in and out 
upon the outlayers to keep them upright, 

The inland part of the country is dry and 
mountainous, but upon the ſouth coaſts, for an 
hundred miles one way and two hundred ano- 
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Navigation 
and ſhipping. 


What kind 
ot country. 


ther, the country is all a ſtinking moraſs, or ſoft 


ouze; and yet covered with woods of prodigious 
tall trees: and this vaſt ſpace is all overflowed in 
the rainy ſeaſon. T he other coaſts are much like 
this ; ſo that however unhealthful ſuch a country 
muſt of neceſſity be, they do not ſeem to be ſo 
much in danger of an invaſion, | 

About fifty or ſixty miles up the country in the 
fair ſeaſon, the grounds grow dry, and there may 
be ſeen herds of cattle grating upon the banks of 
the rivers, the graſs growing to a great height at 
thoſe times among the trees; but when the rains 
return, the cattle are all forced up to the hills, 
and the flat country becomes one great watry 
grove again. Y 

Rice is the only grain they eat, and this is cul- 
tivated in the ſame manner as in other countries, 
where the manner of their husbandry has been 
deſcribed already, and therefore I proceed to en- 
quire what other plants are found in this country, 


Tillages 


and it ſeems they have plenty vf coco-nuts, le- prujrs and 
mons, oranges, citrons, plantons, melons, bana- plants. 


na's, pine-apples, and all other Indian fruits: they 
have alſo the cotton-ſhrub, canes, rattans, and 
abundance of very fine timber ;* but what foreign- 
ers principally reſort to this iſland for is their 


Peppers 


T here 
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three ſorts, 


White pep- 
per, how 
made, 
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Several 
kinds of 
gold. 


Beaſts. 


were well wrought. 


There are three ſorts of black pepper in Bor- 
neo, the firſt is called Molucca or lout pepper, 
which is the beſt; the ſecond Caytongee pepper, 
which is a middling ſort; and the third and worſt 
ſort Negaree pepper, of which they have much 


the greateſt quantity: this is a ſmall hollow light 


pepper, and uſually very full of duſt, and there 
tore it muſt be bought by weight, and not by 
meaſure, or the buyer will certainly be impoſed 


upon, and they, will reſerve their Molucca or hea- 


vy pepper for thoſe who take it by weight: care 
muſt Alſo be taken that they do. not mix little 
black ſtones with the pepper, which are not eaſily 


_ diſcerned, neither will the garbling mill throw 


them out. 

The white pepper which is brought from this 
country, is double the price of the black ; but I 
don't find any traveller that pretends to have ſeen 
it growing. Our merchants tell us the poor peo- 
ple bring it them in ſmall quantities, having picked 


it off the ground, and they apprehend that a cer- 


tain bird, called ballaree, feeding on black pep- 


per, digeſts nothing but the outward husk, and 
the reſt having paſſed whole through the body of 
the bird, acquires a whiteneſs. Now if I may be 


allowed to give my thoughts of the matter, where 


the facts are uncertainly tranſmitted to us, I be- 


lieve it may be true, that this pepper 1s picked 
up by the poor people, under the black pepper 
trees; but as. to the birds ſwallowing and voiding 
it whole, I muſt defire to be excuſed if I do not 
aſſent to it; for it ſeems much more probable, 
that this is the beſt of the fruit, which drops of 
itſelf, and by lying in the weather becomes of a 
whitiſh colour; and the reaſon why this is ſo much 


dearer than the other, is becauſe it is really the 
beſt fruit, and has the fire taken out of it by ly- 


ing, on. the ground, but chiefly becauſe there is ſo 
very little of it to be had : however, I acknowledge 
this is but my conjecture, and ſubmit it to thoſe 
who have had better opportunities of enquiring 
into the truth of the fact. ES 

There are in this country mines of iron and 
tin, and very good load-ſtone; and their moun- 
tains would afford great plenty of gold if they 
The gold we meet with 
here is of three ſorts, viz. head, belly, and foot 
gold. The head or Molucca gold 'is in grains of 
the bigneſs of bay ſalt, and of a very irregular 
figure; it is purchaſed for eleven times the weight 
in ſilver, and frequently for leſs: the belly gold is 
a ſmaller ſort, like ſand or filings, and fold for 
ten times the weight of ſilver: the foot gold is 
much like this in appearance, but worſe, and fold 


for nine times the weight in ſilver; but the belly 


gold at theſe prices is moſt profitable. 

The animals of moſt uſe in this country are e- 
lephants, ſmall ſized horſes, oxen, buffaloes, deer, 
and goats. Sheep I don't find they have any, 
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but there are ſeveral kinds of will beaſts, ſuch as CHAP, 


bears, tygers, and monkeys; of which laſt there 


are vaſt numbers, and a very great variety; but 
the oran ,ootan, or man of the woods, as he is Oran ootan. 


called, is much the moſt remarkable. He is not, 
it ſeems, leſs than fix foot high at his full growth, 
and walks upright like a man; his arms are ſome- 
thing longer than a man's; but his features are 
ſaid not to be ſo ſhocking as the Hotentots, and 
ſome others of human race. He has no tail, or 


any hair on his body, but where it is found on a 


man's: he is very ftrong- and nimble, and will 
encounter thoſe that provoke him, with ſtones, 
or any other miſſive weapons which come in his 
way; but whether he will engage in a cloſe fight 
with any of our ſpecies, travellers do not inform 
us. 8 Gs 
Capt. BEECKMaAN fays he bought one of theſe- 
animals, and that he was ſuch a lover of ſtrong” 
liquor, that he would drink heartily of the punch 
bow], if they left him in the cabbin with it, that 
he would alſo open his caſe of brandy, and drink 
a conſiderable quantity, and then return the bot- 
tle to its place again: that if the Captain was an- 
gry with him, he would ſigh and whine till he 
was reconciled; he would lay himſelf down to 
ſleep as a man does, with one arm under his 
head. And though he was not twelve months old 


when he died, he was ſtronger than any man in 
the ſhip. FCN 


Here are ſcarce any of the birds we have in Birds. 


Europe, except the ſparrow, but ' parrots and pa- 
rokets of all ſizes ; of theſe the Luree is much the 
moſt beautiful. He is of the bigneſs of an ordi- 
nary parrot, his feathers are of that lively red, in- 
termixed with blue and green, and ſo finely 
ſhaded as not to be imitated by the pencil; they 


are alſo eſteemed the moſt teachable of all kinds 


of parrots, and coſt two or three guineas a piece 
in the country; our Captains frequently purchaſe 
them, but they generally die in the voyage when 
they come into cool weather; tho' ſome I am 
told have had the good fortune to bring them to 
England alive. | | N 


Another flying animal 


the body whereof, in colour, ſhape, and ſmell, 
reſembles that of a fox; but is not ſo large. The 
wings of this creature are of a prodigious bigneſs, 
for when they are extended it is not leſs than five 
or ſix foot from the tip of one to the other. Theſe 
bats during the weſtern monſon fly from weſt to 
eaſt, for two or three hours every evening, in ſuch 
multitudes that they darken the sky. N 
This country alſo affords great plenty of ſea Fiſh. 
and river fiſh, ſome of which are known in Eu- 
rope, ſuch as mullets, breams, &c. but they have - 
alſo many others we never heard of, particularly 
the. fiſh called cockup, which is not es «. 
| C 


they have, which our Bats, 
travellers call a bat, and ſometimes a flying cat; 
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CHAP. taſte to any of ours. The natives alſo are very 
IJ. fond of the cat-fiſh, which is ſeldom eaten by 
Europeans; their heads are large and not unlike a 
_ cat's, they have alſo barbs, which reſemble a cat's 
whiskers, and are ſometimes five or ſix foot long, 
but have no ſcales, In the river of Banjar they 
Have alſo prawns of ſix or eight inches in length, 
and very large rock oyſters. 
lnſe&s. The musketoes or gnats are intolerably trouble- 
ſome here, and ſovenomous, that when foreigners 
firſt come hither, their faces are frequently ſwelled 
up to that degree that a man can hardly know 
his moſt intimate acquaintance; but after ſome 
time their ſtings have not that effect. 8 
Mechanicks. I hey have no mechanick or handicraft trades 
amongſt them, except gold{miths and carpenters, 
but every man has the knack of carving, and will 
carve the head of a cane or crice very nicely, 
without any other tool than an ordinary knife. 
Phyſick, Phyſick they have very little skill in; and they 
are perfectly amazed that any one ſhould ſuffer 
himfelf to be let blood, and willingly part with 
_ his life, as they call it. | | | 
Altronomy. They are ſo ignorant alſo in aſtronomy, that 
an eclipſe puts them into the greateſt conſterna- 
tion; inſomuch that, like ſome of their neigh- 
bours, they never ceaſe howling and lamenting, 
and ſounding their brazen veſſels, till they fee the 
ſun or moon delivered from the jaws of the ce- 
leftial dragon, who is about to devour them, as they 
imagine, And the foretelling an eclipſe exactly 
before it happens, they apprehend to be paſt hu- 
man skill. 5 | Tg? 
Diſeaſes Mloſt diſtempers they impute to the malice of 
wed. ſome evil ſpirit ; gras if the perſon be deliri- 
mon. ous, and ramble in his diſcourſe; and inſtead of 
having recourſe to phyſick in this caſe, they uſu- 
ally prepare a handſome entertainment of fowls, 
rice, or other proviſions, which they carry into 
the fields, and there under a certain tree where 


there is a little oratory erected, they offer their 


meats, with prayers for the health of the ſick 
| perſon; and if he recovers they ſeldom fail to 
bring another offering, and return thanks tor 
the bleſſing: but if the ſick man dies, they ex- 
pres their reſentment againit the angry demon, 
whom they imagine to be the occaſion of their 
misfortune. a 
Theſe Genii to whom the Indians pray on al- 
moſt every occaſion, our travellers, eſpecially the 
firft diſcoverers, have given the denomination of 
devils to, but poffibly their notions of theſe de- 
mons will be found very different from thoſe which 
we entertain of the inhabitants of the infernal re- 
gions, and conſequently ought not to be ranged 
in the ſame claſs: but of this I ſhall treat more 
at large under the head of religion. 
Arthmerick I hey do not underſtand arithmetick ; but have 


a board with parallel lines and moveable buttons, 
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neſe do, 

The language ſpoken by the Banjareens and o- 
ther Moors who inhabit the coaſt is the Malayan 
tongue; but the people of the inland country have 
a language peculiar to themſelves, which our tra- 
vellers do not pretend to give us any account of. 

This iſland, as well as the reſt that lye in the 


Indian ſeas, was probably firft peopled by the Chi- tants, 


neſe, whoſe cuſtoms and ſuperſtition the inhabi- 
tants of the inland country ſtill retain for the moſt 
part. Thoſe who inhabit the coaſts planted 
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by which they caſt up their accompts as the Chi- CH Ap. 


1. 
3 
Linguage, 


Firſt inhabj= 


themſelves here about three or four hundred years 


ſince, and came no doubt from Arabia and Per- 

ſia, and other countries bordering upon the Red- 

Sea, being the diſciples of Mahomet: but I don't 
find any records or hiſtories amongſt them, from 

whence we might deduce their original. 

At preſent this country is divided into ſeveral 
petty kingdoms; and when any Prince grows 


Govern= 
ments 


more powerful than the reft, he uſually brings his 


neighbours into a ſtate of dependance, and ſome- 
times obtains the name of King or Sultan of the 
whole iſland. Thus not long ſince the King of 
the City of Borneo was ſtyled Sultan of the whole 
iſland; but his authority is upon the decline at 
preſent, and the Sultan of Caytongee, whoſe pa- 
lace ſtands about a hundred miles from the mouth 
of the river Banjar, is now become his rival. 
However travellers uſually reckon up ſeveral other 
Kings, as the Sultan of Paſſeir, the Sultan of 
Negaree, and the Sultan of Succadana, &c, as 
for the north-eaſt part of the iſland, it is repre- 
ſented to us as defert and uninhabited : but how 
peopled, or whether fruitful or not, ſeems to me 
very uncertain ; for I do not meet with any tra- 
veller that ever was in that part of the iſland, 
The inhabitants of the mountains are ſaid to be 
divided into numerous clans, under their reſpective 
heads, and are not ſubject to any of the Mooriſh 


Sultans: but they are ſo little known to us that I 


ſhall not pretend to deſcribe their form of govern» 


ment, | | 

Whoever has buſineſs of any kind to tranſact 
with the Princes of this country, muſt be ſure 
not to come empty handed ; and they will rare- 
ly ſuffer any foreigner to approach them till they 
are informed of what value his preſents are, and 
treat him accordingly; but it will be prudence 
not to be too profuſe at firſt, 


Capt. BEECKMAN tells us, when he had au- The manner 
dience of the Sultan of Caytongee, he was intro- of their Sal- 


duced into the council chamber by the Prince of 


ans giving at 


audience to 


Negaree ; and being directed to fit down croſs- foreigners, 


legged on a carpet, about ten or. twelve foot be- 
fore the throne, that was erected in the middle of 
the room, after a little time the Sultan came in, 


dreſſed in a kind of waiſtcoat or veſt, with bree- Their habit, 


ches fomething like our rope-dancers, and ſcarlet 
| 2 ſtockings 


4 
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CHAP, ſtockings and flippers ; and that he had over all a 


JT. looſe atlace gown on, wrought with gold and fil- 
Leer, and a rich crice or dagger ſet with diamonds 
in his girdle, Before him were carried in arms 
two beautiful children clothed; the one in ſcarlet 
and the other in a rich yellow filk, with tur- 
bants on their heads, guarded by twelve men 
armed with muskets and blunderbuſſes, and twelve 
more with ſampits or trunks, through which they 
ſhoot their poiſoned darts, with bayonets fixed at 
the end of their ſampits, and crices in their gir- 
dles., Upon the King's coming into the hall of 
audience, our Engliſhmen immediately roſe up to 
do him honour, as a certain Senator has it. which 
it ſeems was the greateſt affront they could have 
put upon his Majeſty ; but their ignorance was 
their excuſe : his ſubjects on the contrary lifting 
their hands to their heads, fell down upon their 
faces as they ſat croſs-legg'd ; and whenever they 
approach their rince it is upon their knees, with 
their bodies bowed to the earth, and in the ſame 
poſture they creep back again when they are diſ- 
milled. 5 
The Sultan ſat ſilent a few minutes, as is 
cuſtomary, viewing our Engliſh Gentlemen very 
ſteadily ; after which he thanked them for their 
preſent and bid them welcome, telling them he 
hoped they met with good uſage from his ſubjects : 
he enquired alſo whether they were companies 
{hips, which they ſtiffly denied, apprehending the 
Thould have been but ill treated if that had been 
diſcovered, 


2 5 He proceeded to make heavy complaints againſt 
Englin the company's factors, and ſaid they came at firſt 
company as he did now, pretending only to traffick with 
by the Sul- his ſubjects; but that under pretence of building 
tan of Cay- 


a warehouſe they afterwards erected a fort, mounted 

guns on it and inſulted his ſubjects, which he bore 

for ſome time with patience; but proceeding to 

greater inſolencies, he had demoliſhed their fort 
and expelled them his country. 

This was ſuch a charge as I don't obſerve was 
ever brought againſt our nation before in the Indies, 
and therefore I ſhall make ſome farther enquiries 

into it. Indeed | will not be anſwerable for all 
the falſe ſteps ſome Engliſh companies have made 
of late, but I hope they will never come to imi- 
tate the Dutch in their uſurpations ; and indeed 
the attempt muſt be exceeding weak as well as 
villainous if it was true, for they would never have 


tongee. 


I hope it will be found that they only endeavoured 
to ſecure themſelves againſt the incurſions of the 
mountainecrs, which might be miſconſtrued by the 
Banjareens for a deſign to encroach upon their ter- 
ritories. However, if it ſhould appear that ſome 
raſh men did commit ſuch actions as are not to be 
juſtified, they can never reflect on the Engliſh na- 
tion in general; becauſe they were never encou- 


y made a ſign to an old woman who fat behind a 


been ſupported in it by the court of England; and 
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raged in it by the government, as the outrages com- C H AP, 
— by "op Fak- Indi company have been, 
It were to be wiſhed that ſome agents only were 
to be ſent abroad by our great trading companies, 
as had a due regard to the honour and intereſt of 
the nation ; leſt inſtead of the fair character 
we have hitherto maintained, we ſhould be looked 
upon as a nation of pirates and robbers, as another 
European nation have long been in that part of the 
world. 5 | | 

T'o proceed, Mr. BEECKMAN tells us he was An enter- 
afterwards entertained in the Sultan's palace, and mne by 
the diſhes were of gold, ſilver and braſs, ſet upon the gut 
a carpet without any linen: that they had above 5 5 the Eng. 
fifty ſeveral diſhes of boiled or broiled fowls, curree hn 
or ſtrong broth, made of fiſh and fleſh ; rice co- 
loured with turmerick, hard eggs, buffaloes fleſh, and 
veniſon, which laſt was excellent and well dreſſed ; 
but the Prince being a religious obſerver of the law 
of Mahomet, treated them with no other liquor 
than water. That during dinner time the king's 
muſick play'd, and ſometimes the Engliſh trum- 
pets, with which he was highly pleaſed ; and after 
dinner the little tables of betel and arek were 
brought in, with which they amuſe themſelves al- 
molt continually. They were afterwards enter- 
tained with a dance by ſome of the King's women 
in the following manner. 


The Sultan having ordered the muſick to play, 


HA 
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elgior 


A dance. 


kind of ſcene with a white wand in her hand; 
who thereupon ſtruck the floor, and immediately 
there appeared four beautiful girls about ſeventeen 
years of age, clothed in ſilk, with golden coro- 
nets on their heads, and their hair falling gracefully 
with a ſeeming careleſſneſs on their ſhoulders, their 
arms, legs and ſeet bare, but painted with a light 
yellow, and they wore thick bracelets of gold up- 
on their wriſts and ancles; one of them was taller 
and more richly dreſſed than the reſt, and ſeemed 
to repreſent ſome Queen. At their firſt coming 
into the room they proſtrated themſelves on their 
faces before the throne three ſeveral times; after 
Wu ich they roſe up and fell into a dance, which 
conſiſted chiefly in ſcrewing their bodies into antick 
or laſcivious poſtures, but hardly ever moved their 
feet from the ground. This diverſion having 
laſted about half an hour, they again proſtrated 
themſelves three times before the Sultan, and with- 
drew. | 

They have no other money amongſt them but Coin. 
dollars, half dollars and quarter dollars, except 
their caſh, which are rings of baſe metal ſtrung, 
which ſerve for ſmall matters. 

The Banjareens will hardly take any dollars un- 
der 17 pwt. 9 gr. and it will be prudence to re- 
ſerve the heavieſt till laſt, for they will ſometimes 
refuſe ſuch, 
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HAP. Their weights are the catte and the pecul ; the 


catte is about two and twenty ounces, and a hun- 
dred cattees make one pecul, or one hundred 
thirty two pounds averdupois weight. Their leſ- 


ſer weights are the tical, the mas, the tela and the 


mattaboorong : three mattaboorongs make one 


tela, fix tela's one mas, ſixteen mas one tical, and 
one tical an ounce and 8 pwt. troy weight. 


Their uſual meaſure is the ganton, which con- 
tains about a Wincheſter gallon, _ 

The religion of the people of the inland country 
is paganiſm, which they received from their anceſ- 
tors the Chineſe, who firſt planted this iſland ; but 
all the ſea coaſts are Mahometans, being the poſte- 


rity of thoſe colonies which tranſported themſelves 
from Africk, Arabia and Perſia to the Oriental 


iſlands between three and four hundred years ſince 
being invited hither by the ſpices and other rich 
merchandiſes, for which the eaſt has been fa- 
mous for ſo many paſt ages. And as the Maho- 


metans were thus mixed with the Chineſe, we 
find here much of the ſuperſtition of the Chineſe 


mixed with Mahometiſm, as is very natural to 


believe, if we conſider that though Chriſtianity 


has flouriſhed in Europe above a thouſand years, 


yet to this day we retain many of the ſuperſtitions - 
of our forefathers; even the better ſort as well as 


the common people are bigotted to them. The 
buſineſs of lucky and unlucky days or numbers, 
fortune-telling, and the applying ourſelves to the 
pretenders of the black-art, charms, caſting na- 
tivities, the trial of people who have the reputa- 


tion of witches by water ordeal ; the various me- 


thods of bewitching and unbewitching people, and 


the incredible number of apparitions, the relations 
of which filled whole volumes in the laſt age, 


are plainly the remains of the ſuperſtition of our 
Heathen anceſtors ; though they were as firmly 


believed and adhered to by the people of the laſt 


century as any part of the Goſpel; inſomuch 
that a man would have been in danger of incur- 
ring the charge of Atheiſm, who ſhould have 
ventured to doubt of the truth of theſe matters. 
CROM WEL had his lucky and unlucky days, 
and ſo had a certain King that lately reigned in 
Britain. Briſtol, Shaftsbury and Monmouth had 
their fortunes told by pretended wizards, and had 
an entire faith in them, and governed themſelves 
in a great meaſure according to their predictions. 
Ladies went to the Devil to know their loyers 
hearts; and thoſe of the firſt quality have ap- 
plied themſelves to his agents to gratify their re- 
venge: fo that inſtead of the Indians worſhipping 
the Devil, the charge might poſſibly with much 


more juſtice have been retorted upon themſelves, 


notwithſtanding their calling themſelves the diſ- 


 Ciples of that religion which was deſigned to abo- 


liſh theſe fooleries. 


But to return to the Borneans, they have a way 
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to be no more at laſt than a jack-a- lantern. 
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of charming away diſeaſes by making a little pa- CHAP, 


geant in form of a boat: this they fill with various 
kinds of meats, of which they make an offering 
to the incenſed demon; and then launch the lit- 
tle veſſel] and let it drive down the ſtream, ima- 
gining that all the infirmities of the diſeaſed man 
will be carried off in the devoted boat: and ſhould 
any one preſume to take it up, they apprehend the 


I. 


demon it is dedicated to would inſtantly ſtrike him 


dead, or at leaſt transfer the diſeaſes of the ſick 
perſon to him. | 

As to the viſible appearance of theſe demons, 
I am ſenſible the Indians do frequently pretend to 
have ſeen them under various figures ; but it is as 
true, that whenever an 
bear them company at thoſe times they expect 
to meet them, they pretend that they cannot ad- 
mit of it for fear of incurring their diſpleaſure ; 
which has always made me violently ſuſpect the 
truth of the relations ; or at leaſt they are deceived 
themſelves, either by the artifice of their prieſts, 
or by paſſing a wrong judgment on ſome phæno- 
mena in nature : for if they are asked in what 
manner thoſe demons appear, ſometimes they an- 
ſwer, like a diſtant fire in the night-time, and 


Apparitions, 


European deſires to 


uſually in meadows and low grounds, which ſeems 


And 
it is no ſmall objection to our accounts of appari- 
tions, that they are generally ſeen in the night, 


when their prieſts and pretended conjurers can moſt 


eaſily impoſe on their diſciples. 
_ To return, the natives of Borneo do not ſeem 
indiſpoſed to receive the Chriſtian religion ; and 
ſome ſucceſsful attempts have been made towards 
their converſion by the Portugueſe : but the 
Boyayo's or Pagans of the inland country ſeem leſs 
averſe to it than the Moors, 

This people frequently marry their daughters at 
eight or nine years of age, and they have children 


ſoon after ; but are uſually paſſed the peril by that 


time they are five and twenty. Simple fornication 


Marriages. 


is not accounted any great crime here; nor is it 
any objection to a woman that ſhe has had a gal- 


lant before-hand : and they are ſaid to be very 


faithful to their husbands after marriage, how 


light ſoever they may have been before, Mr. 
BEECKMAN gives us the following account of a 
Mahometan wedding he was invited to by a great 
man at Borneo. = 

All the partitions of a very large houſe, he ſays, 
were taken down, and it was laid into one room, 
the ſides whereof were hung with the richeſt 


clothes that could be procured, and the floor was 


covered with fine cane matts : at the upper end 
was erected a throne, or ſoufra, with a large canopy 
over it, with cuſhions and pillows to lean on. 


The night before the wedding they kept perpe- | 
tually beating upon their gongs, or brazen drums, 


ſounding their 
A 


country pipes and trumpets, which 
make 
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make but very harſh muſick ; while others were 
gingling of chains, and beating upon braſs or iron 
utenſils; but the muſick of marrow-bones and 


cleavers, it ſeems, is much to be pieferred to the 


harmony of theſe confuſed ſounds. 

In the morning flags and ſtreamers were hung 
up about the door of the houſe, and all the veſſels 
in the river put out their colours and kept firing 
their guns continually ; for the reader remembers 
their houſes are generally built on floats of timber 
in the middle of a river ; ſeveral people alſo, were 


planted about the houſe, who were perpetually 


ſhouting and firing their pieces. 


Great numbers of people being invited, in the 


middle of the afternoon a handſome dinner was 
ſerved up; and the company having eaten plenti- 
fully, every one had a basket given him to carry. 
home the remainder of the good. cheer that was 


left. After this, betel, and arek, and opium went 


Words, ſtrewed rice over his head, as an omen of 


round; which had much the ſame effect upon 
them as ſtrong liquor has on us. . 


Towards the evening a large float of timber 
came driving down the river with a pageant upon 
it made in the form of a ſhip of about 200 tuns; 
in the middle of the quarter deck appeared the bride- 


groom ſeated on a throne: ſoon after this machine 
came to the houſe where the bride was, twelve 
young virgins deſcended from it, each having a 


large bowl in her hand made of gold, ſilver, or 
braſs, in which were the preſents the bridegroom 


made his bride, who ſat on a throne to. receive 


them : and ſhe alſo made preſents to the bride- 

5 wy: Þ Ft 0 
When he came to the door of the houſe he was 

met by the prieſt, who having repeated ſome 


his future plenty, ſays my author, at which the 
people gave a great ſhout, and fired a volley of 
ſmall ſhot : then he was led to the bride and ſeated: 
on her right hand ; and after ſome ſmall time. the 
company withdrew and left them alone. 

Great part of their ſtate, it ſeems, conſiſts in 


the number of their wives and concubines, and. 


therefore when one. dies or is divorced, which is 
very. frequent, the husband immediately provides 
another, young and beautiful as he can meet, with, 
how old ſoever h 

wives here, it, ſeems, as in many other eaſtern 
countries; and a man's daughters therefore may 
very well be eſteemed part of his treaſure, if, they 


be tolerably handſome ; otherwiſe they, remain, a 


burthen on the family, 


Funerals. 
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retain ſome Pagan cuſtoms, ſuch as burying ſeve- 
ral neceſſaries with them, which. it is apprehended 
may be of uſe to the deceaſed. in the other ftate, 


The mourners are clothed. in white, as in China,; 


head to the north, 


of Java, from whence Sumatra. is ſeparated, only 


lyes the great Indian ocean. 


ſame 


e be himſelf. They purchaſe their 


The funerals of the Mahometans are ſolemnized 
here in much the fame. manner, they, are in other 
places where that religion prevails; only they ſtill 


and the company uſually carry lighted torches C HA 
in their hands when they attend their friend to the | 

grave, which is uſually made in ſome common 
burying place up the river out of the reach of the 
flopds ; and they always place the corps with the 
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Treats of the ſituation, trade and produce of the iſland 
| of Sumatra ; and of the ners and cu/ioms of 


the inhabitants. { 
1 HIS iſland extends froch five degrees thirty CH A 
minutes north latitude, to five degrees thirty II. 

minutes ſouth, and from the 93d to the 104th de- 

gree of longitude, ſtretching north weſt and fouth, Situariun 
caſt, and is about nine hundred miles in length; o Sing 
and from one hundred to an hundred and fifty in I 
breadth, the fouth eaſt part of the ifland. being 
much the broadeſt : to the north caſt lyes the king- 
dom of Malacca, from whence Sumatra is about 
eight leagues diſtance: to, the ſquth eaſt the iſland 
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by the ſtreights of Sunda ; 


, 


and to the weſtward 


The air of this iſland is generally very unwhole- air, 
ſom, it lying under the equinoctial; and from the 
hotteſt ſultry, weather changing often ſuddenly to. 
chilling cold. The low. grounds alſo near the 
coaſt, where the natives as well as, foreigners. prin-. 
cipally, inhabit, being one continued moraſs, the 
kind of {tinking fogs. ariſe here as in Borneo, 
and render this country no leſs unhealthful, eſpe- 
cially to foreigners. Bencouli, which ſtands on Englit f. 
the ſouth weſt. part of the. iſland, is eſteemed the ee 
moſt unhealthful of all the Engliſh ſettlements in moſt an- 
India; the ſoldiers dying there like rotten, ſheep, healthful 
and. death. is ſo familiar to them, that the ter- 
ror. of it is in a manner loſt. You, will ſee the 
ſoldiers. there unconcerned over a bowl. of punch 
among their dying companions, encouraging, one 
another to drink and. be merry, for to mor- 
row, ſay they, we die. An enſign who went 
thither from Fort St. George with fourſcore men, 
all jolly young fellows, aſſured me at his return 
two or three years after, there was not. one of 


My 


thoſe that went over with him alive but himſelf; 


and yet none of them died by the hand of an ene- 
my, Indeed the ſoldiers of Fort St. Gęorge look 
upon it that they are going to certain death when- 

EVSY they are drawn out for Bencouli 5 and ther 8 18 
a place which the Engliſh have given the name of 
the Devil's iſle to, near Indapoora, that a man muſt 
have good luck if he does not contract ſome dange · 


— E 


rous diſtemper, if he lyes but one night. aſhore in it. 


It is not. altogether, ſq. unhealthful at Achen; Monvr: 


3 . {00% 
but even there the air is bad enough, fevers: being and ſea 
mighty, common; The monſons ang. ſeaſons, at 
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Achen are much the fame as in other places to 
the northward of the fine, only the rains begin 
ſomething ſooner here, than they do farther north- 


ward; and they are no where more violent. Tt 


pours down ſometimes for three or four days to- 
ether without intermiſſion, inſomuch that the 
ts of Achen are on a ſudden laid under water; 
though the town be at ſome diſtance from the 
river, and ſtands upon a riſing ground; but as to 
obſerved, it is not fo into- 
lerable here, and at other places near the line, as 
at Tonquin and in ſome other countries near the 
tropicks, for ſevera} reafons mientiorfed in the 
deſcription of "Tonquin, whither the reader is re- 
ferred. | hh | | | 
Some good roads for ſhipping there are in this 
ifland, but ſcarce any harbours, and theſe will be 
taken notice of when we come to deſcribe the 
fituations of their towns. Their principal rivers 
are thoſe of Achen, Jamby, Palmibang, Manaca- 
bo, Sillebar, Indapoora, and Priaman ; which 


take their names from the reſpective towns which 


ſtand upon them. The water of the river Inda- 
poora in the time of the rains, tis ſaid, looks of 
a rediſh colour two leagues beyond the mouth of 
it at ſea, which is occaſioned by the great num- 


ber of oaks that grow in the marſhes, which 


are annually overflowed by this river; but from 
whatever cauſe this red caſt of its waters proceeds, 
they are obſerved to be very unwholeſom as well as 
the waters of the other rivers which overflow the 
low lands, and are not fit to be drank till they 
have ſtood a conſiderable time to ſettle; or indeed 
till they have been boiled and corrected by the in- 


fuſion of tea or other wholeſom herbs, or mixed 


with arrack and other ſtrong liquors, 
Sumatra being the firſt country to which the 


Engliſh traded in India, I ſhall here give a ſhort 
account of the ſettling the trade there. 


Capt. LANcAs TER, who commanded the 
Engliſh fleet, arrived at Achen road the 5th of 
June 1602. he found here ſhipping of ſeveral 
nations, and the fame of the Queen of England's 
victories over the Spaniard having reached this 


part of the world before him, made way for his 


favourable reception among the Indian Princes, 
Soon after the arrival of the fleet Captain LAN- 
CASTER (the General, as he was ſtyled) ſent Capt. 


MippDLitToNn (Commander of the Vice Admi- 
ral) aſhore, with four or five Engliſh gentlemen: 
more, to attend the King of Achen and deſire 
he might be admitted to an audience, and have 
the hondur of delivering the Queen of England's 
letter into his Majeſty's. hands. 


The King received Capt. MippI ETON very: 
kindly, and having made him a handſome enter- 


tainment, and preſented him with the habit of ryed 5 
aſſure the General pure gold, or tamback, which is a mixture of 


the country, ordered him to 


le might come aſliore with the ſanie freedom and gold and 44 
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ſecurity as if ke as in her Majeſty's domitiions; C 
2 
ſuch hoſtages ſhould be ſent on board as he de-. 


and that if he entertained any doubt of his ſafety, 


fired. Two days after the General went aſhore, 
and there being at that time ſome Dutch factors 
at Achen, they invited his Excellency to their 
houſe. Here a nobleman from the King of Achen 
came to attend the General, and to deſire her 
Majeſty's letter ; but being acquainted that it 
was no: the cuſtom in Europe to deliver letters 
of this kind to any but the King in perſon, ſix 
elephants, with drums, trumpets and ftreamers, 
and a vaſt retinue, were immediately ſent to bring 
the General to court. The largeſt of theſe ele- 
phants was about fourteen foot high, and carried 
a machine upon his back not much unlike the bo- 
dy of a coach, covered with crimſon velvet; in 
the middle of this machine ftood a gold baſon, 
in which the Queen's letter was put, and cover- 
ed with a piece of rich filk. The General was 


mounted on another elephant, and fome of his 


retinue on the reſt, and others walked on foot. 
When they came to the gate of the palace, the 
nobleman, who acted the part of the maſter of 
the ceremonies, deſired they would remain there 
till the King was acquainted with their approach; 
ſoon after they were diſmounted and admitted to 
his Majeſty's preſence, whom the General ſaluted 
after the manner of the country, and declared that 
he was ſent from the moſt mighty Queen of Eng- 
land, to propoſe the entring into a ſtrict friendſhip 
and alliance with his Majeſty; and was going on 
with a long harangue ſuitable to the occaſion, not 
being apprized of the averſion the Indian Princes 
entertain to long ſpeeches. 8 
The King hereupon interrupted him, and de- 
fired he would fit down and repoſe himſelf after 
his tedious voyage : then he told him he was wel- 
come to his country, and that he might depend 
upon all the favours he could reaſonably demand, 
in the behalf of that noble Princeſs from whence 
he came; of whom fame had ſpoken many great 
things. | 
| Then the General delivered the Queen's letter 
to his Majeſty, which he gave to one of his offi- 
cers who ſtood: by; the Queen's preſent was ſet 
before the King, conſiſting of a large ſilver baſon 


with a fountain in the middle of it, weighing- 
upwards of two hundred ounces, a great ſtanding 


ſilver cup, a fine looking glaſs, a head-piece with 
a plumb of feathers, an embroidercd ſword belt, 
a fan made of feathers, and a fine pair of piſtols: 
he ſeemed moſt pleaſed with the fan, and imme- 
diately made one of his women fan him with it. 

The company were ſoon after deſired to ſit 
down croſs- legg d, after the manner of the eaſt, 
and an entertainment was ſerved up in. diſhes of 


The 
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CHAP. The King was ſeated in a gallery raiſed about 
| ſix foot above the hall of audience ; he drank fre- 
quently to the General in a glafs of arrack, who 
having pledged him once in that liquor, had his 


liberty afterwards of drinking what liquor he ſaw 


fit. After dinner the King's women were called 
in, and a dance was begun with muſick after the 
manner of the country. 


Then the King ordered the General to be pre- 


ſented with the country habit, which he put on in 


his Majeſty's preſence; after which the General 
and his retinue withdrew, and went on board 
their ſhips. | 5 

The Queen's letter to the King of Achen on 
this occaſion, was as follows. 


© ELIZABETH, by the grace of God, Queen of 
England, France and Ireland, defendreſs of 
the Chriſtian faith and religion, to the great 
and mighty King of Achen, &c. in the iſland 
© of Sumatra, our loving brother, greeting. 


2 8 H E eternal God of his divine knowledge 
and providence hath ſo diſpoſed his bleſſings 

and good things of his creation for the uſe and 

nouriſhment of mankind in ſuch ſort, that not- 

withſtanding they grow in divers kingdoms and 

regions of the world, yet by the induſtry of 
man, ſtirred up by the inſpiration of the ſaid 

omnipotent Creator, they are diſperſed into the 

moſt remote places of the univerſal world; to 

the end that even therein may appear unto all 

nations his marvellous works, he having ſo or- 
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other, and thereby not only breed intercourſe 


© and exchange of their merchandiſe and fruits 
© which do ſuperabound in ſome countries and 


© want in others, but alſo ingender love and 
© friendſhip betwixt all men, a. thing naturally 
„divine. | 
© Whereunto we having reſpect (right noble 
© King) and alſo to the honourable and truly royal 
© fame which hath hitherto ſtretched, of your 
* Highneſs's humane and noble uſage of ſtrangers 
© which repair into that your kingdom in love and 
peace, in the trade of merchandiſe, paying your 
© duecuſtoms, we: have been moved to give licence 
- unto theſe our ſubjects, who with commendable 
and good deſires fail to viſit that your kingdom, 
notwithſtanding the dangers and miſeries of the 
ſea natural to ſuch a voyage, which by the grace 
of God they will make, being the greateſt that 
is to be made in the world; and to preſent traf- 
© fick unto your ſubjects, which they offer if it 
© ſhall be accepted by your Highneſs with ſuch 
© love and grace as we hope for of ſo great and 


R 6 6A 


magnanimous a Prince, we for them do promiſe 
| ou ſhall have cauſe: 
< to repent thereof, but rather to rejoice much, 


© that in no time hereafter 


dained that the one land may have need of the 


* for their dealing ſhall be true and their converſa- C12 41 


tion ſure; and we hope that they will give ſ 
* good proof thereof, that this beginning ſhall be 
© a perpetual confirmation of love betwixt our ſub- 
* jets on both parts, by carrying from us ſuch 


things and merchandiſe as you have need of 
0 


there; ſo that your Highneſs ſhall be very well 
ſerved and better contented than you have here- 
tofore been with the Portugueſe and Spaniards 
our enemies; who only, and none elſe of theſe 
regions, have frequented thoſe your and the other 
kingdoms of the eaſt ; not ſuffering that the 
other nations ſhould do it, pretending themſelves 
* to be monarchs and abſolute lords of all theſe 
* kingdoms and provinces, as their own conqueſt 
and inheritance, as appeareth by their lofty title 
© in their writings, the contrary whereof hath 
very lately appeared unto us; and that your 
© Highneſs and your Royal Family, fathers and 
* grandfathers, have by the grace of God and 
© their valour, known not only to defend your 
© own kingdoms, but alſo to give wars unto the 
© Portugueſe in the lands which they poſſeſs ; as 
© namely in Malacca in the year of the human 
* redemption, 1575, under the conduct of your 
© valiant Capt. RAGAMACOTA, with their great 
5 
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loſs, and the perpetual honour of your Highneſs's 
crown and kingdom. And now if your High- 
neſs ſhall be pleaſed to accept into your favour 
and grace, and under your royal protection and 
defence theſe our ſubjects, that they may ſreely 
do their buſineſs now, and continue yearly here- 
after, this bearer, who goeth chief of this fleet 
of four ſhips, hath order (with your Highneſs's 
licence) to leave certain factors. with a ſettled. 
houſe of factory in your kingdom, until the go- 
ing thither of another fleet, which ſhall go thi- 
ther upon the return of this; which left factors 
* ſhall learn the language and cuſtoms of your. 
ſubjects, whereby the better and more lovingly to 
© converſe with them. „„ 

* And the better to confirm this confederacy 
and. friendſhip betwixt us, we are contented, if 
your Highneſs be ſo pleaſed, that you cauſe ca- 
pitulations reaſonable to be made ; and that this. 
bearer do the like in our name, which we pro- 
miſe to perform royally and entirely, as well 
herein, as in other agreements and arguments. 
which he will communicate to you: to whom 
we do greatly defire your Highneſs to give entire. 
faith and credit, and that you will receive him 
and the reſt of his company under your royal. 
protection, favouring them in what ſhall be 
6- reaſon and juſtice. And we promiſe. on our. be- 
© half, to re-anſwer in like degree in all that your 
© Highneſs i}:all have need out of theſe our king- 
© doms. And we deſire that our Highneſs would 
© be pleaſed: to ſend us anſwer by this bearer of 
© this.our letter, that we may thereby 3 
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CHAP. * of your royal acceptance of the friendſhip and 
Il. league which we offer, and greatly deſire may 
have an happy beginning, with long years to 


© continue, "3 * 


The King having ordered two noblemen to 
treat with his Excellence concerning an alliance 
with her Majeſty, and ſettling articles of com- 
merce, the following terms were at length agreed 

arricles of ON: I. That the Engliſh ſhould enjoy a free trade 
commerce in the King of Achen's dominions. 2. No cuſtom 
pop whatever ſhould be paid for goods imported or ex- 
Engliſh in caſe of ſhipwreck, and the goods re- 
ſtored to the owners. 3. In caſe of death, the 
Engliſh ſhould have liberty to bequeath their effects 
to whom they pleaſed. 4, That all bargains and 
contracts with the King's ſubjects ſhould be punc- 
tually performed. 5. That they ſhould have 
power of doing juſtice and determining all dit- 
ferences among their own people. 6. That the 
King ſhould do them juſtice in caſe the Engliſh 
receive any injury from the natives. 7. That no 
ſeizures or arreſt ſhould be made of their perſons 
or goods, And 8. That the Engliſh ſhould enjoy 
the freedom of their religion. 

| Theſe articles of commerce being ſettled the 
Engliſh factors proceeded to purchaſe what pepper 
they could meet with; and finding there was 
not enough to freight their ſhips in the place, 
they diſpatched the ſhip Suſan to Priaman, which 
lies upon the weſt coaſt of Sumatra almoſt unde 

the line, to take in her lading. | 
While the Engliſh fleet lay in Achen road, the 
Portugueſe had their ſpies amongſt them, and 
uſed all arts to obſtruct their trade, which the 
General being apprized of, reſolved to cruiſe in 
the ſtreights of Malacca, and ſee if he could 


ingly as he lay off and on about twenty leagues 
from Malacca, on the 3d of October 1602, he 
made a great Portugueſe carrack, with whom he 
exchanged ſeveral ſhot, till at length ſhe ſur- 
rendred. | 
This prize had in her above fix hundred per- 
fons, men, women and children, who were go- 
ing from St. Thomas on the coaſt of Choroman- 
del, for Malacca, and was nine hundred tuns 
burthen. They found in her nine hundred and 
fifty bales of chints and callicoes, plain and painted, 
with abundance of rice and rich merchandiſe, ſuf- 
ficient to freight all the Engliſh ſhips. 

The General returning into Achen road the 
24th of October, went aſhore, and made the 


things he had taken in the prize; who con- 
gratulated his Excellence, and feemed much re- 
Joiced at his fucceſs; for the Port 
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kihen, ported, and all aſſiſtance ſhould be given to the 


meet with any of the Portugueſe ſhips : accord- 


King a preſent of ſome of the moſt valuable 


| ugueſe had be- Sultan of Afrangie is your e my, and an ene- # Spain 
haved themſelves with that inſolence towards the my to your people in What place ſogver he be 
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Indian Princes, that they could not endure them CH AP. 


any more than they can the Dutch at this day. II. 


The General having diſpatched his affairs, 


and ſettled ſeveral factors at Achen, had his au- 
dience of leave of the King, who delivered him 
a letter to her Majeſty in the Arabick tongue, of 
which the following is a tranſlation: | 


The letter of tie King of Achen to the Queen of 
England. X 


g LO RT be to God, who hath magnified King of 
© > himſelf in his works, glorified his domini- eter 
* ſelf alone in power and majeſty : he is not to be vabeth- 
© uttered by word of mouth, nor to be conceived 

* by imagination of the heart; he is no vain 

* phantaſm, no bound may contain him, nor any 
ſimilitude expreſs him: his bleſſing and his peace 

* 18 over all his goodneſs in the creature; he hath- 

© been proclaimed by his prophet heretofore, and- 

* ſince that often, and now again by this writing 

© at this preſent, inferior unto none: for this ci- 

ty, which is not ſlack to ſhew their love, hath 

* manifeſted it in the entertainment of that ſo- 

* ciety which filleth the horizon with joy, and 

* hath confirmed it to the eye by a ſign, which 

* bringeth knowledge of remembrance of it ge- 

* nerally and particularly. And for that their re- 

© queſt is juſt with purpoſe for exchange, and they 

* themſelves of honeſt carriage, and their kindneſs. 

| pu in doing good in general to the creatures,, 

© helping the creature in proſperity and adver- 

© ſity jointly, giving liberally unto the poor and 

© ſuch as ſtand in need of their abundance, pre- 

* ſerving the creature to their uttermoſt with a 
willing mind, which for them is now extended 

o 
* 


eſt men of diſcretion and note, calling alſo the 
beſt of the creatures to council herein. 
This is the Sultana which doth rule in the 
kingdom of England, France, Ireland, Holland 
© and Friezland : God continue that kingdom and 
© that empire long in proſperity; | | 
And becauſe that he which hath obtained the 
© writing of theſe: letters from the King of the | 
kingdom of * Aſhley, who doth rule there with * Actens- 
© an abſolute power: and for that there came un- 
© to us a good report of you, declared and ſpread 
© very joyfully by the mouth of apt. James: 
LANCASTER, (God continue his welfare long) 
© and for that you do record that in your letters 
© there are commendations unto us, and that your” 
letters are patent privileges, almighty God: ad- 
© vance the purpoſe of this honoi rable conſocia- 
tion, and confirm this worthy league; 
And for that you do att m in them, that the 


[ 4 ; 


from 


LY 


on, ordained Kings and kingdoms, exalted him- Queen Elt- 


unto India and * Arach, ſending forth the chief- * Carmania. 
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II. * lift up himſelf proudly, and ſet himſelf as King 

ot the world: yet what is he, beſides his exceedin 

* pride and haughty mind ? in this therefore is our 

joy increaſed, and our ſociety confirmed: for 

* that he and his company are our enemies in this 

© and in the world to come. Sa that we ſhall cauſe 

them to die (in what place ſoever we ſhall meet 
them) a publick death. 5 

And moreover you do affirm, that you deſire 

peace and friendſhip with us, to God be praiſe 


and thanks for the greatneſs of his grace, This 
therefore is our ſerious will and honourable pur- 
poſe truly in this writing, that you may fend 
from your people unto our * ports to trade and 
to traffick ; and that whoſoever ſhall be ſent un- 
to us in your Highneſs's name, and to whom- 
ſoever you ſhall preſcribe the time they ſhall 
be of a joint company and of common privileges. 
For this Captain and his company, ſo ſoon as 
they came unto us we have made them an abſo- 
lute ſociety, and we have incorporated them in- 
to one corporation and common dignities ; and 
we have granted them liberties and have ſhewed 
them the beſt courſe of trafficx. And to mani- 
feſt unto men the love and brotherhood between 
Aus and you in this world, there is ſent by the 
hand of this Captain according to cuſtom unto. 


*Bandar. <& 


A a A a M A 


London. 


© the famous * city, a ring of gold, beautified with, 

a ruby richly placed in his ſeat, two veſtures 

. © woven with gold, embroidered with gold, in- 
china. « cloſed in a red box of * Tzin. 
® The © Written in * Tariſh of the 


month. 6 year 1011 of Mahomet. 


© Peace be unto you, 


| Beſides the habits ſent her Majeſty, which were 
made of rich embroidered ſilks, and a ring with a 
fine ruby ſet. in it, as the letter mentions ; the 
General; was preſented with another ring of the 
fame ſort, and as he was about to take his leave, 
the King asked if they had not the pſalms of Da- 


vid amongſt them; and being anſwered that they 


ſung them every day, the King was very impor- 
tunate with them to hear one ſung; whereupon 
about a dozen of the General's retinue ſung him a 
pſalm, with which he was wonderfully pleaſed, 
and afterwards took his leave of the General with. 
all the affection imaginable, wiſhing God to proſ-- 
per his voyage to England, and aſſuring him, that 
whenever any. Engliſh ſhips came into his ports, 
they ſhould not fail; to meet. with the ſame kind 
uſage they had fqund here. The nd ww 
our countrymen: experience even to this day, no 
other nation; enjoying the privilege the Engliſh, 
at. Achen, | 

The General 


ring him to the protector of Bantam to treat with 
concerning the entring into articles of commerce, 


ral took a houſe in the city and brought goods 


hundred and ſeventy fix bags of pepper contain- 


do- 
ſet ſail the gth of November, with nage the affairs of the company there, took leave 


THE PRESENT STATE OF 
CHAP. © from the firſt until now, and for that he hath 


three ſhips bending his courſe to the fouthward, CH Ab. 
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along the weſt coaſt of Sumatra; and two days II. 
g after diſpatched one of his ſhips, called the Aſcen- Cyl 

ſion, for England? The 26th the General ar- Z 

rived at Priaman, where he found the Suſan, Who | 

having taken in her lading of pepper there, the 

General alſo diſpatched for England, and held on 

his courſe for Bantam in the iſland of Java; 

where he alſo arrived the 5th of December. Here Engl. «. 

the General ſent his Vice-Admiral MippTERTOYH 1 

aſhore again, to acquaint the court of Bantam 

with his arrival, and a nobleman came back with 

the Vice-Admiral to congratulate the General's 

arrival, and invite him aſhore : whereupon his 

Excellency taking ſixteen gentlemen along with 

him went to court, where he found the King, a 

child of ten or eleven years old, ſitting in a large 

room ſurrounded by ſeveral of his noblemen. The 

General having paid his compliments, the young Trade b. 

King told him he was welcome, and ſmiling, 8 0 * 

received her Majefty's letter and preſents, refer- 5 


&c. which ſo ſoon as they had ſettled, the Gene- 


aſhore in order to trade with the natives; when 

he was informed, that according to the cuſtom of 
that port the King was to have the refuſal of all 
merchandiſe brought aſhore before any thing was 
diſpoſed of to his ſubjects; and accordingly the 
King's officers having made choice of what theß 
liked beſt, the Engliſh factors proceeded to ſell 

the remainder, and within five weeks ſold ſo many 
goods that the pepper and ſpices they bought with 

the money were more than ſufficient to freight 
both the ſhips : however they brought away two Price of 
2 3 : = by 
ing ſixty two pound weight a piece, every bag at Bantu, 
ſtanding them in five rials of eight and a half, be- 
ſides a duty for anchorage amounting to fifteen 
hundred rials for the two ſhips; and a rial of 
eight cuſtom on every bag. 2 

The poor Javans were perpetually thieving and mae 
pilfering ſomething from the Engliſh factors at Bal 
their firſt coming; but upon complaint made to 
the court, the General received orders to kill any 
ſuſpicious perſons he ſhould find lurking about the 
Engliſh houſe in the night-time, and three or four 
of the moſt notorious robbers being killed they af- 
terwards lived in tolerable quiet ; however they 
thought it prudent to keep a good watch every 
night: While they lay at Bantam the Vice-Admi- 
ral Capt. Joun MipDLErTon fell ſick of the diſ- 
temper of the country and died. 

The General having purchaſed a veſſel, and ap- Fa 4” 
pointed factors to ſettle a trade at the. Molucca's, Pr. 
againſt the return of the Engliſh ſhipping, and and de, 
left eight factors in his. houſe at Bantam, to ma- Moluc#* 
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for England, T 


them to ſuch a degree that both their ſhips 
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of his Majeſty, who fent a letter to the Queen, 


and a preſent of ſome fine Bezoar ſtones; and on 
the twentieth of February, the Admiral in the 
Dragon, in company with the Hector, ſet fail 
hey met with a terrible ſtorm 
to the ſouthward of Madagafcar, in the latitude 
of 34, which laſted two or three days, and ſhook 

"oy 
came leaky ; and on the third of May they had 
another ſtorm, in which the Dragon (the General's 
ſhip) loſt her rudder ; whereupon they drove up 
and 'down this tempeſtuous fea like a wreck, gt- 
ving themſelves over for loſt ; ſometimes 


found themſelves within a few leagues of the Cape, 


then came another wind, and drove them into 


40 degrees ſouth latitude, where they met with 


ſleet and fnow, and ſuch exceſſive cold weather, 
that they were ready to periſh, after coming from 
ſo hot a climate as Sumatra. Still the other ſhip 
(the Hector) kept them company, but could af- 
ford them little aſſiſtance, the ſea was ſo rough. 


At length the ſea becoming ſomething calmer, the 


Captain of the Hector came on board and aſſiſted 


them to make a rudder of their miſſen-maſt, which 
having effected, they hung it as well as th 


away, and it was with a great deal of difficulty 


apt. LAN- 
ASTER'S 

avery and 
lelity. 


The mariners were now in 


they got it again. 


ſuch a conſternation, and out of all hopes of ſa- 


ving the ſhip, that they began to talk of leaving 


her, and getting on board the Hector; which the 


General obſerving, ſent a private order to the 
Captain of the Hector to leave him, with a letter 
to the' Eaſt-India-company, to let them know the 
diſtreſs he was in, but that he was reſolved to pe- 
riſh rather than quit the ſhip ſo long as ſhe could 
ſwim, and there was any hopes of bringing, her 
home. But the Captain of the Hector had ſuch 
an Affection for the General, that he would not 


leave him in that diſtreſs; and the weather proving 


ſomething better, came aboard the Dragon with 
ſome of his ſailors, that were good divers, and 


hung the rudder again; whereupon they kept on 


their courſe, and arrived ſafe: at St. Helena the 
ſixteenth of June, where they took in water and 
freſh proviſions; and their men, who were moſt 


of: them. ſick with the hardſhips they had under- 


gone, recovered their healths. They ſet fail from 
thence- the fifth of July, and came into the 
Downs the eleventh of December, 1603, having 
made a very advantageous voyage for the com- 
Pay. 


into a multitude of little kingdoms and principalities, 
whieh- about the time the Europeans firſt 
thoſe ſhores, were moſt of them united under the 
King of Achen; but that the King of Bantam, 
in the iſtand of Java, claimed the ſovereignty over 


Andragrary, Jamby, Palambam, Sillebar, Ben- 


ey ſurrounded by a moat twenty- five foot broad, and 
could; but ſeveral of the irons being loſt it broke 


to it are naturally well defended; for the country 


The earlieſt aceounts we have of the iſland of 
Sumatra inform us; that it was antiently divided 


viſited to prevent any ſurprize. 


arms, and that his guards conſiſt of many —_ 
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ſome diſtricts on the ſouth of Sumatra, and par- CH AP. 
ticularly of Jamby and Palambam ; whoſe Go- "5g 
vernors nevertheleſs retained the titles of Panga- . 
rans, or ſovereign Princes, and continued in the | 
adminiſtration of the government in that part of 
the iſland, ſubject only to the controul of the King, 
of Bantam, 

The chief towns, and which had every one of Chief towns 
them formerly the honour of being ſtyled a K ing- 
dom, are Achen, Pedir, Pacem, Dely, Bancalis, 


coulen, Manacabo, Padang, Indrapour, Poſſaman, 
Priaman, Ticou, Barros, and Daya. 

Achen, the metropolis of the kingdom of the 
ſame name, is ſituated at the north-weſt end of 
Sumatra, in five degrees thirty minutes north la- 
titude, and is much the moſt conſiderable port in 
the iſland. 

The city ſtands in a plain, ſurrounded: with: 
woods and marſhes, about half a league diſtant 
from the ſea, near a pleaſant rivulet : it is an 0- 
pen town, without wall or moat, and the King's 
palace ſtands in the middle of it, being of an o- 
val figure, about half a league in circumference, 


Ac ben. ä 


Palace; 


as many deep; and about the palace there are caſt 
up great banks of earth inſtead of a wall, well 
planted with reeds and canes, that grow to a 
prodigious height and thickneſs, inſomuch that 
they cover the palace, and render it almoſt inacceſ- 
ſible; theſe reeds alſo are continually green, and. 
not eaſily ſet on fire. There is no ditch or draw- 
bridge before the gates, but on each ſide a wall of 
ſtone about ten foot high that ſupports a terras, 
on which ſome guns are planted; and a ſmall 
ſtream runs through the middle of the palace, 
which is lined with ſtone, and has ſteps down to 
the bottom of it, for the conveniency of bath» 
mm | | 
There are four gates, and as many courts, to 
be paſſed before we come to the royal apartments; 
and in ſome of theſe outward courts are the King's. 
Magazines, and the ſtandings of his elephants: as 
for the inward courts of the palace, foreigners, or. 
even the natives, hardly ever approach them; and. 
therefore a juſt deſcription of theſe is not to be ex- 
pected. But notwithſtanding the fortifications of 
this palace, or caſtle, as it is ſometimes called, 
are very mean and inconſiderable, yet the avenues 


round about Achen is full of rivulets, marſhes, 
and thick woods of cane or bambou, which are 
almoſt impenetrable, and very hard to cut: there 
are ſeveral little forts erected alſo at proper diſ- 
tances in the marſhes, where guards are planted. 
In the King's maga- 
zines, ſome antient authors tell us, are. found a 
numerous attillery, and a good quantity. of fire 
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CHAP. ſand men; but that his greateſt ſtrength is in his. on the ſame coaſt, was once alſo the metropolis 


II. 
e 


Private 


buildings. 


Moſques, 


Irthabirants 
of Achen. 


Other towns 
on the eaſt- 


ern ſhare, 


Camper. 
Jamby. 


| Palamban. 


elephants, who are trained up to trample upon 
fire, and ſtand unmoved at the report of a canon; 
but this I ſhall examine more particularly when I 
come to ſpeak of the revenues and forces of this 
Prince, for later travellers do not ſeem to admire 
his power or grandeur. | "x 

The city of Achen conſiſts of ſeven or eight 
thouſand houſes, which take up the more ground 
becauſe they are not contiguous, every perſon ſur- 
rounding his dwelling with a palliſadoe pale that 
ſtands ſome yards diſtant from it; except in two 
or three of the principal ſtreets where the markets 
are kept, and in the Chineſe and European ſtreets, 
the inhabitants whereof chooſe to live pretty cloſe 
together, the better to defend themſelves from 
thieves, with whom this city is very much in- 
feſted; nor are they eaſily kept in awe by fire- 
arms with which foreigners always provide them- 
ſelves for their ſecurity, keeping a conſtant watch 
every night, Their houſes are moſt of them built 


upon poſts, nine or ten foot above the ground, to 


ſecure them from the annual inundations: the 
ſides, floors, and partitions of their houſes are all 
of ſplit cane or bambou, and roofed with palmeto 
leaves, as in other Malayan countries; and to 
fave the beſt of their goods from fire, they have 
a warehouſe of brick or ſtone, in form of an oven 
and as large as an ordinary room, the entrance 
whereof is not above three or four foot high, and 
very narrow; for which they have a large ſtone 


ready fitted to ſtop it up in caſe of fires, which 


often happen ſo ſuddenly, and run with that fur 
through theſe ſlight thatched tenements, that they 
have hardly time to fave themſelves, much leſs 
their goods. | | 
There are a great number of moſques or Ma- 
hometan temples about the city, built with ſtone 
and roofed with tile, they are neither lofty nor 
large, nor have any towers or ſteeples belonging 
to them ; and other publick buildings they have 
none. Beſides the natives, there are ſeveral fo- 
reign nations which inhabit this city, as Engliſh, 
Dutch, Danes, Portugueſe, Guzarats, and Chi- 
neſe, of whom the Chineſe are moſt numerous, 
and drive the greateſt trade. | RS. 
About ten leagues to the eaſtward of Achen 
ſtands the city of Pedir ; and farther to the ſouth- 
eaſt Pacim and Dely, formerly capitals of ſo ma- 
ny kingdoms, but now they make no great figure. 
pon the ſame coaſt lyes Bancalis, one degree 
thirty minutes to the northward of the line; and 


Camper lyes almoſt under it, or rather ſome few 


minutes to the northward. Jamby, once the ca- 
pital of a kingdom, now ſubject to the Dutch, 
and the moſt conſiderable ſettlement they have 
on the eaſt ſide of Sumatra, ſtands about fifty 
miles up a conſiderable river of the ſame name, 
in two degrees of ſouth latitude, ' Palamban, up- 


. 


of a flouriſhing kingdom, and lyes in four de- 
rees ſouth latitude: it was deſtroyed by the 
Puch, in the year 1659, about which time they 


reduced moſt of the kingdoms in the ſouth part 


of Sumatra under their obedience; but ſeveral of 


them are ſince revolted, as the Dutch term it, 


having thrown off the yoke and recovered their 
antient liberties, | | 

_ Having given the ſituation of the moſt conſi- 
derable places on the eaſt {ide of Sumatra, I pro- 
ceed through the ſtraits of Sunda to the weſt coaſt ; 


and advancing from thence towards the north, the 


firſt Engliſh ſettlement we. meet with is Sillebar, 
which lyes in a bay at the mouth of a large river 
of the ſame name, in four degrees of ſouth lati- 
tude. Here the Engliſh have a reſidence, or a 


ſmall detachment from Marlborough fort, (erected 
ſoon after the deſtruction of York fort at Ben- 


coulen) to 


receive the pepper the natives bring hi- 
ther. | By: 


CHAP, 


Sillebar, 


About ten miles to the northward of Sillebar | 
ſtands the town of Bencoulen, where was the 


principal ſettlement the Engliſh had upon the 
iſland of Sumatra, from the year ſixteen hundred 


eighty five to the year ſeventeen hundred and nine- _ 


teen, when there happened a general inſurrection 


of the natives, who cut off part of the garriſon; 


the reſt eſcaping in their boats to ſea, as the 
reader will find in the relation hereafter inſerted. 
Bencoulen is known at ſea by a high ſlender 


mountain that riſes twenty miles beyond it in the 
y country, called the Sugar-loaf. Before the town 


of Bencoulen there lyes an iſland, within which 
the ſhipping uſually ride ; and the point of Sille- 


bar extending two or three leagues to the ſouth- 


ward of it, makes a large bay : beſides theſe marks 
the old Engliſh fort, which fronted towards the 
ſea, might have been diſcerned when a ſhip came 
within ſeven or eight miles of the place, The 


town is almoſt two miles in compaſs, and was in- 
habited chiefly by the natives, who built their 


houſes upon bambou pillars, as in other parts of 


the iſland. The Portugueſe, ' Chineſe, and Eng- 


liſh had each a ſeparate quarter, The Chineſe 


built all upon a floor, after the cuſtom of their 


country, "The Engliſh houſes were after their 
own model; but they found themſelves under a 
neceſſity of building with timber, (tho' there was 


no want of brick or ſtone ) upon account of the 


frequent earthquakes. "_ 
As Bencoulen ſtands upon a ſtinking moraſs, it 


was not at all agreeable to European conſtitutions, 

but ſhoals of Engliſh died there every year, as 
; whereupon the company _ 
began to think of ereCting a fort in a more whole 
ſom part of the country, and actually gave or- 


has been hinted ed 


ders for it. Nor was 


health of their people 


poſlibly the only inducement, for the natives had 


+ ; 


Bencoule 


p. 


HAP. 
II. 


Aunlbo⸗ 


ph for t. 


e rs appeared very uneaſy, and ſeemed 
W deſtruction of the Engliſh ſettle- 


ment: this made it high time to pitch upon a ſi- 


tuation which would admit of a more x 

fortification than the place where the old fort 
ſtood. Accordingly a fort was marked out upon 
a riſing ground, about two or three miles to the 


ſouthward of Bencoulen ; the foundations were 


laid, and the walls began to riſe, when the coun- 
try being ripe for an inſurrection, on a ſudden 
aſſembled in arms againſt the Engliſh ; of which 
tranſaction the reader has a particular and au- 
thentick relation in the following narrative, and 
will probably be able from thence to form a bet- 
ter notion of the preſent ſtate of this iſland, than 
from any piece that has hitherto been publiſhed. 


A narrative of the deftrution of the Engliſh ſettle- 
ment at Bencoulen, in the year 1719. 


© To the honourable Jos EFH CoLLEmT, Eſq; 
| © Preſident and Governor of fort St. George, 
c. Ne. e 
_ © Honourable Sir, 
; JT is with the greateſt concern. that we ac- 
* 2 quaint you of the misfortunes. that have be- 


© fallen us and our honourable maſters affairs, 


| © ſince our advices by the Queen and George 


© Brigantine, wherein we did with too much 
© confidence aſſure you of the perfect peace and 
© tranquillity we then enjoyed at Marlborough 
© fort, which the ſatisfaction the natives ſeemed to 
© expreſs. in our adminiſtration, gave us but little 
* reaſon to imagine would prove of ſo ſhort a 
© date; our pepper for ſome time after coming in 
very plentifully, and we had frequent promiſes 
© from them of much larger quantities ready to 
© be brought out of the country. We had made 
© a progreſs in our buildings, even beyond our 


© own expectations; the foundation of one gorge 


© and two curtains of our fort walls being laid, 
and raiſed in brick and chinam a foot above 


ground, and the earth laid open for a third, in the 


C 

c 

* ſpace of little more than a month; and we had 
made ſuch proviſion for: bricks and chinam that 
© we ſhould: have had ſufficient to compleat the 
© whole, which, at the rate we had 1, 
might have been finiſhed in leis than a twelve- 
© month. Thus we thought ourſelves ſucceſsful 
© in all our undertakings; and it was no ſmall 
© pleaſure to us to think, that by diligently ſerving 


our maſters. it would add to our credit, and in 
© a more peculiar- mannor recommend: us to- their 


(a) aptai of the Chineſe, and undertaker of the company's 
the kingdom, 


© favour hereafter ; but in the midſt of our 
* ſperity all our 
© combination of the whole country againſt us, 
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hopes were blaſted by a ſecret 


which they certainly defigned to put in execu- 
tion — we had no ſhip in the road to aſſiſt 
us; the Metchlapatam having been at Bantal 
from the 21ſt of January, but fortunately re- 
turned to our aſſiſtance the 18th of March, be- 
ing but very few days before this horrid plot was 
diſcovered. by DY 

It was late at night, on the 23d of March, 


ry, when Captain (a) GIB S adviſed the Depu- 
ty Governor, that (b) Dupatty BenTeriN 
had got together between four and five hundred 


men in his (c) duſan, and he believed they de- 


ter to him, to know the reaſon of his enter - 
taining ſuch numbers of people in his duſan, 
ordering him immediately to diſperſe them, and 
to come himſelf to the fort in the morning, 


ſhould be heard, and he ſhould have redreſs; 
which if he did not comply with we ſhould no 
longer eſteem him our friend, but treat him as 
an _— Early in the morning he ſent a tri- 
fling anſwer, aſluring us of his ſriendſhip, but 
taking no notice of diſperſing his people, or 
coming himſelf to the fort, as deſired, Where- 
upon the council was immediately ſummoned, 
and acquainted with what had paſſed, when it 
was agreed to ſend Mr. Macxy, who was the 
* Dupatty's friend, to (d) bechar with him, and 
© perſuade him to come to the fort; about noon 
© he returned with the Dupatty's anſwer, who 


before we had the leaſt ſuſpicion of any treache- 


where, if he had any complaints to make, they 
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pro- CHAP. 


IE. 
* 


ſigned to make war with the company: the 
Deputy Governor immediately diſpatched a let- 


< promiſed to wait on the Deputy Governor the 


© next morning. In the mean time our (e) Pan- 
© garans and (f) Dattoos were ſent for to adviſe 
* with on this occaſion, who were the perſons 
(g) that ought to have given us the firſt: notice 
* thereof ; but they ſeemed to make ſlight of it, 
© and perſuaded us the Dupatty was an honeſt 
© good man, and one that would not be guilty of 
© any ill action againſt the company, the people at 


© his duſan being only friends that he had invited 


© out of the country to feaſt with him. This dif- 
© ferent opinion of theirs made us jealous of their 


fidelity, which made us deſire them all to take 


© a freſh oath of allegiance to the company? and 
© the preſent Deputy Governor and council, be- 
© fore we bechared farther with them on this af- 


fair; which they did with much perſuaſion con · 


© ſent to, and it was performed by one of their 


50 


(e) Duſan is a town ar government under the Dupatty's own territory. 


and arrack plantations. -- (b) A Lord or great man of 


d) To conſult or ady;ſe, 


e) Pangaran is the King of the Malays, under our immediate government, of which there are two, by name Fangaran Moxco 
(f) A Dato ie an inferior Magifirare, Alt. Being under the company's protection. FRG 


(b) Padres; 


more to the ſouthward, 
Vol. I, 
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CHAP. © (b) Padres; after which Pangaran Munco Ra- 
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(h) A Prieſt. 
diers. (m) 
in arms againſt the Engliſh and Dutch. 


the Enſign with the reſt retired 


! JA undertook to bring in the Dupatty, and 


did accordingly ſet out himſelf for! (i) Benterin ; 
but not an hour after he was gone out of the 
fort, we were alarmed at the dreadful fight 
of the ſugar plantations on fire, it being then 


© about ſix o'clock at night. 


© A ſtrong party was immediately fent out to 
Bencoulen, under command of Enſign AD AIR E, 
with orders to proceed next morning, on the 


£ 
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c 


25th of March, to Duſan Benterin, and to en- 


gage the enemy either there or where he ſhould 
meet them, uſing his endeavours to deſtroy the 
duſan, and as many of their people as poſſibly 
he could; but in this we had no ſucceſs, for 
want of the Pangarans aſſiſtance, who had pro- 
miſed to ſupply him with (k) ſampans, to ferry 
his people over water at Benterin, or where he 
ſhould have occaſion for them; but in this they 
deceived us; for our party finding the body of 
the enemy had fortified themſelves with a ſtrong 
breaſt-work of fire-wood, and ſome ſmall guns 
on the other ſide the river, over-againſt the ſu- 
gar plantations, and not one ſampan was ſent 
by the Pangarans according to their promiſe, 
for want of which he could only come to an 
engagement with them a-croſs the river, in 
which manner they continued till about four in 
the afternoon; when moſt of our Buggaſes (I), 
Blacks, and Chineſe, having left the Engliſh, 
to the fort a- 
bout ſix in the evening, having performed but 
little execution on the enemy. By the account 
we had from the Enſign we plainly found that 
the whole country was concerned in this rebel- 
lion; the principal perſons that he ſaw and 
knew to be amongſt them, was (m) Rajan 
Boojons, Pangaran Munco RaJan's uncle, 


moſt of the Dupattys of the duſans adjacent to 


us, with many of the inhabitants; and (n) ba- 


zar people of Bencoulen, who were headed by 


Dupatty BENTERIN, and (o) SELEBRIAN; 
but he could not well gueſs at their number, 
they being under cover of the trees, and breaſt- 
work they had raiſed of fire-wood. And Mr. 
ALLI1CoCK, from Sillebar, had given us an ac- 
count the ſame day, that Pangaran (p) Jan- 
TENELLY, and his country were alſo in con- 
cert with them. 

On the 26th of March, in the morning, the 
ſtrangeſt party we could muſter of Engliſh, Bug- 
gaſes, Blacks, and Chineſe were ordered out to 


engage them, under the command of Mr. NE W- 


COME and Enſign JoHNSON, but when they 


A man in great eſteem among the Malays. 


former, though be was likewiſe under the company's protection. 


(r) Inhabitants of che mountains. 


(i) The name of the Dupattys dominions. 
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(n) The market people. 
(p) King of another country to the ſouthward, of à much larger extent than the two 


came to Bencoulen to join the Buggaſes, 


were ſtrangely ſurprized to find them refuſe to 
fight without a prefent reward; and Mr. 
NE wcoME was credibly informed, that a con- 
ſiderable number of the Buggaſes were laid in 


ambuſh to fall on the Engliſh, of which he im- 


mediately ſent advice to the fort ; whereupon 


the ſign was given to recal the party, which 
prevented our coming to any action that day, 
The (q) Sultan being examined, pretended that 
a wrong interpretation was put on what he faid 
at Bencoulen, and would have perſuaded us, 
that he had always been and was ſtill ready and 
willing to fight for the company; but our ſuſpi- 
cion of his treachery made us unwilling to truſt 
him at that time. 3 55 72 

* About eleven o'clock the ſame day, Pangaran 
Munco Rajan brought a token, which, as he 
ſaid, was from his uncle Rajan BooJons, from 
Singledemond, to give us notice that two hun- 


dred (r) Orangoonoes were come on our fide (s) 
Singledemond, and defired we would lend the 


Malays ſome arms to defend themſelves. This 
we had great reaſon to ſuſpe& was falſe, Ra- 
JaH BooJonG himſelf being at that time in 
arms againſt us at Benterin; but the Pan 

politively affirmed he was then at Singledemond, 
notwithſtanding Enſign ApaiRr E had ſeen and 
ſpoke to him the night before at Benterin. 


When we found ourſelves ſo deeply involved 
in troubles on all ſides, that we were betrayed 
by our Pangarans, and our Buggaſes had given 


, fo that 
we had none but the Engliſh, Blacks, and Chi- 


us juſt cauſe to ſuſpe& their ho 


neſe to truſt to, the former of which did not 
exceed one hundred twenty- five perſons in num- 


ber, both civil and military, and moſt of them 


unexperienced or diſabled men; and the latter 
had given us but ſmall encouragement to de- 
pend on them, by their deſerting Enſign A- 
DAIRE from Benterin, With this ſmall force 
we thought ourſelves in ſome danger of being 
overcome; wherefore a general council was cal- 
led of all the company's ſervants and inhabitants 


of the place, to conſult about ſaving what we | 
could of the company's effects, and making 


ſome proviſion for our paſſage, if we ſhould be 


put to flight; | when every one gave their opi- 


nion, that it was for the company's intereſt, as 
well as for our own ſafety, to put on board the 
ſhip Metchlapatam the company's treaſure and 
books, with what ſtores and proviſions our time 
would permit, with all the expedition and ſe- 


crecy it could be poſſibly contrived; after which, 


(K) small boats. (1) Buggaſes are our Macaſſar ſol- 


(o) A rebel that has often been 
(q) The Sultan is Captain of our Buggas ſoldiers. 


(s) Three leagues off from Marlborough, under Pangaran MUNCo. RAJAH. 
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H HAP. if we were obliged. to it, we might make our it in vain to hazard our lives any longer againſt CH AP; 
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© of the ſhip Metchlapatam, and what boats we 
© had by us. The remainder of that day was 
6 ſpent in purſuit of that reſolution, but no boats 
© could be got off that evening. * 

About ſeven o'clock the next morning, be- 
© ing the 27th of March, the company's treaſure, 
© &c. as per encloſed bill of lading were ſent on 
board; about eight, news was brought that both 
© the Pangarans, with their wives and children 
© were eloped from Bencoulen in the night-time, 
and no account could be given which way they 
© were gone: about ten (t) Sultan Cr HE ETL, 
© who was come from Bentall on the ſhip Metch- 
© lapatam, undertook to accommodate matters 


with the country people, provided we would 


* conſent to'their chooſing new Pangarans, to which 
© we agreed ; but before he could come to a 


© bichar with them, the Portugueſe Padre's ſlave 


brought news from Bencoulen, that the Bug- 
© gaſes and Malays were riſen there, and had cut 
© off the Padre and moſt of the Portugueſe men, 
© women and children in a moſt barbarous manner. 
He had hardly done telling his ſtory when a 


large fire broke out at Bencoulen, another near 


* the fort behind (u) Canbury Paggar, another 
towards Sillebar, and ſoon after the (W) hermi- 


© tage houſe was ſet on fire; all this time no ene- 
my appearing, but {till freſh fires breaking out 
in different places, which could not have been 


* done otherwiſe than by our own Buggaſes or 


* Malays that were in our ſervice, no enemy 
* yet appearing ; we diſcharged what few great 
* (x) guns we had mounted at the thickeſt of the 


© fires, where we thought the enemy might be; 
in doing of which one of the wadds of our own 
* guns unfortunately fell upon the attops of the 


_ © fort-buildings, which took fire and burnt fo 
| * herce that there was no extinguiſhing of it, at 


* Which time we marched out of the fort in one 


body to meet the enemy: we firſt paſſed the 
* lower guard, from thence round the horſe ſtable 
* hill to the hermitage, and fo by the China 
* town and brick ſhedds, which were all on fire, 
but no enemy to be ſeen: we then came to the 
* tea ſide, where we ſaw ſome thouſands of the 
* Malays headed by our Sultan and Buggaſes, 
* which train reached from Bencoulen to Marl- 
* borough; moſt of the Chineſe had ſecured them- 
* ſelves in the boats and on board their own 
* praw ; we had then none left to ſtand by us but 
* the Blacks: under theſe diſadvantages we thought 


Il, * eſcapes in the beſt manner we could by the help © fo numerous an enemy, our fort and moſt of our 
© buildings being deſtroyed by fire, which put eve 


© ry man upon ſaving his life by ſwimming or get- 
© ting on board the boats in the beſt manner he 
* could ; in which attempt near half our people 
© were either drowned or killed by the enemy 
© before they could make their eſcape. 


* The next morning we computed. near three 


© hundred and fifty fouls, black and white, men, 
© women and children, were ſaved on board the 
* ſhip Metchlapatam, Mr. Ne wcome's barge, 
© and three tombongons (y); for which number 
we had not water for above five days at a pint 
a man each day. Our firſt deſign was to go 


were fo ſtrong againſt us that we could not ſtir 


March, till which time we remained in the 
road, when we were obliged to alter our reſolu- 
tion, and make the beſt of our way to Batavia, 
where in all probability we might ſooner arrive 
as the wind and current then ſet, or at ſome 
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© which we could not expect to be ſupplied with 
© on the coaſt of Sumatra to the ſouthward of 
© Bantall ; after we had ſupplied each boat with 
five days proviſions of water and rice, we 
* weighed anchor and ſet fail in company for 
A | | 
boats. | | 1 
On the gth ditto we anchored at New Iſland, 
where we watered and got ſome proviſions. 


© and arrived at Batavia on the 16th. AID: 

On the 18th and 19th fifty of our military, 
who were ſent in boats to guard the Blacks and 
ſlaves, arrived at Batavia from Lampoon, where 


mutinied and cut away the rigging of their boats; 
which occaſioned their driving on ſhore : then 
the Blacks left them, being encouraged by one 
* Serjeant THOMAS WRIGHT, who alſo went 


a a a aA K _&A 


* with them, The reſt of our Europeans, after 
© being plundered by the natives of the very ſhirts: 


off their backs, were at laſt kindly aſſiſted by 


them with two large ſampans, in which they 2 


« ſaved their lives, and arrived at Batavia. 


We met with kinder uſage as to our enter- 


© tainment at Batavia than indeed we ꝝxpected, 
© who aſſiſted us in tranſporting one hundred and 
twenty of our people on their own. ſhips to this 


(t) sultan CuTcAE EL is Emperor of the kingdom of Annakſongee, under the government of Bantall and Moco,Mooo, who- 


was come down to Pay his reſpects to the Deputy Governor on the [hip Metchlapatam. 


to the company. 
Wa great guns, two ſwivel guns, and ſome ſmall patterero's.. 
i tie northward belonging co che Engliſh company. | 


(w) A houſe firſt be onging to Mr. SHYLLING, afterwards to Mr. FARMER. 


(u) A farm houſe behind the fort belonging 
(x) There was mounted 


(y) A boat uſed to carry goods on board E. () A faden 


Bb2 


e placey 


for (z) Bantall, but both the wind and current 


that way, and ſo it continued till the 29th of 


place where we might get ſome freſh water, 


* On the 2d of April we loſt ſight of all our 


On the 11th ditto we weighed from thence 


they had put in for water, when the Blacks 


” 


fame; and for fifty 
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CHAP. © place, ſeventy of which had their paſſage free * treated in all other 


1 


- © ſhip Metchlapatam, and 
board the Madraſs brigantine who left Batavia 
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and the ſhip's proviſion, they working for the 
more we were obliged to 
pay 20 rix dollars each for their tranſportation, 
© and 20 rix dollars each more to the Captains for 


_ © their proviſions in the voyage; thirty perſons 


more came with the pos f ee on the 
even more are on 


in company with us, ſo that we have ſaved one 


* hundred and fifty ſeven perſons from the hands 


© of our enemy, beſides twenty ſlaves belonging 
* to the honourable company, and private perſons 
* which were diſpoſed of in Batavia. es 

One of the Dutch ſhips arrived here the 24th 


inſtant, when Mr. NEWCoME, &c. adviſed 


we underſtand is not yet gone from this place. 
The Metchlapatam arrived here yeſterday, and 
this day the other two ſhips, on which are our 


longer than abſolutely neceſſary to provide for our 
paſſage to Fort St. George, where we hope to 
arrive ſoon after this comes to your hands. The 
Madraſs brigantine is not yet arrived. 
© Whilſt we were in Batavia we uſed all our 
endeavours to ſend ſome aſſiſtance to Bantall, 
place had eſcaped the fame fate we our ſelves 
had met with, but in this the Dutch oppoſed us 


would have gone himſelf on the Metchlapatam 
niently carry; but this they would not allow 


him, which was altogether impoſhble ; nor 
would they ſupply us with a veſſel to ſend on 
that occaſion, We endeavoured to hire the 
Madraſs brigantine for that purpoſe, but the 
maſter and ſuper-cargoes alledged ſhe was not in 
a condition to proceed. We then propoſed to 
© the Dutch' that we might leave four cheſts of 


© treaſure and ſome gunpowder to be forwarded 


© to them on the Amelia on her arrival, but they 
© refuſed to take charge of it, as they pretended, 
© leſt diſputes might enſue. We then requeſted 
© leave to leave it in the hands of any private per- 
ſons, or that we might leave ſome of our own 
© ſervants there to take charge of it, but they 
© would not conſent to any one of theſe propoſals, 
© nor ſuffer the treaſure to be left behind in any 
© manner whatſoever. We had drawn out a pro- 


| © teſt againſt them for this refuſal; but when we 
_ © were going to deliver it, the Shawbander, who 
had been our friend, plainly told us what the 
effects of it would be; that the neut Engliſh 


* ſhips that fell in there would ſuffer for it in meet- 
© ing with worſe treatment than ever any had yet 


4 done, whereas we our ſelves had been civilly 


CET 


the Governor of our misfortunes, but the letter 


whole complement ; and we ſhall ſtay here no 


though we had but little reaſon to hope that 


in all our propoſals. The Deputy-Governor 
with as many of our people as ſhe could conve- 


without he could take all our people along with 


ſidered the Amelia would ſhortly arrive, (for 
whom we have left orders to proceed firſt to 
Bantall, and from thence to Fort St. George, 
with advices if ſhe arrives time enough, to get 
away by the 15th of June, if not to come di- 
realy to Fort St. George) as alſo the outward 
bound China ſhips; and probably this year's ſhip- 
ping forthe weſt coaſt might — on to put in 


our company might ſuffer more than the ad- 


am aw 1 W; a 2 x 


which conſideration it was agreed it ſhould not be 
delivered. F ieee wg 15 

This is a true narrative of our proceedings 
ſince our troubles commenced, and what we 


cularly inſerted in our diaries and conſultations 
when we come to lay them before your honour, 
&c. for your peruſal, which we hope will be 
ſufficient to demonſtrate that this misfortune is 


no way owing to our miſconduct, which we 
tion, and beg leave to ſubſcribe, 

5280 Honourable Sir, 842 
Your moſt obedient and 


Negapatam, 3 | 
Obliged humble ſervants, 


June 28. 1719. 


THro. Cookt, Dep. Govern, 


STEPHEN NEWCOME, 
WILLIAM PALMER, 


* The foregoing is an account of our pro- 
* ceedings as it was remitted to the Governor 
* and council of this place from Negapatam, to 


© which it will not be amiſs to add the reaſons 


© that were the occaſion of this misfortune, which 
is omitted in the foregoing narrative. 
« Firſt it is to be conſidered, that the Engliſh 


had been involved in troubles with the countr 


government, both at Marlborough and Bantall, 
for ſome time before my arrival on the coaſt; 
* which though I was ſo fortunate as to bring 


to a concluſion, and had for many months 8 
* after kept a fair correſpondence with the na- 


tives, ſtill they harboured in their minds a ſe- 
eret reſentment of the former injuries they had 
© ſuffered;; which they concealed under a cloak 
© of friendſhip and ſeeming ſatisfaction in my 


< adminiſtration, till they had brought the whole 


© country into a combination; and being ſenſi- 
© ble how briskly our fortifications were carrying 
© forward, took the opportunity of revenge before 
our brick buildings could be finiſhed,” and at 2 


« time, as they thought, we ſhould have no ſhip 


© in the road to affiſt us; but the Metchlapatam 
3 very 


reſpects. Upon this we con- CH af 
II. 


there for proviſions, which if they ſhould fail of, 


vantage they would reap by our proteſt, upon 


have omitted herein you will find more parti- 


ſubmit to your honour's favourable conſtruc- 
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© G1B8B, Captain of the C 
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put thei? deſign in execution. i 
Not long before this rebellion a difference had 


na-men, and under- 
taker of the company's ſugar and arrack plan- 


© tations : the Dupatty is one of the ſecond men 


in the kingdom, and Governor of a duſan or 
town of that name, ſituated on the fide of the 
river oppoſite to the company's ſugar and arrack 
plantations: he is a perſon well beloved by the 
natives, being eſteemed a prieſt amongſt them. 
and always thought to be a good friend to the 
Engliſh, The difference firſt began by the 
China- men killing ſome of the Nupatty's (a) buf- 
faloes that had broke through their fences and 


c 
c 


C. 


the Engliſh in the year, 1617. which ſhews that 


3 of having his brother put in the Cock 
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oH AP. © very fortunately arrived a few days before they © had received from the Chineſe; as alſo the dif- CH AP. 


ouſe and brought to his trial, Hotwithſtanding Wy 
happened between Dupatty BENTERIN and SEE I had been fo favourable to him on this occaſt- 
hi bon; and under this pretence our trouble com- 


menced, en 1 7 
DUM | | To. Cook. 


The two following letters were intercepted by 


the natives had formed this conſpitacy ſome time 
before it was put in execution. | 


c 


done ſome ſmall damage to the plantations z and 


indeed the fences were not ſo well ſecured as 
they ought to have been; and this they affirmed 
to me they had done by virtue of an order given 
them by Mr. FARMER, when Deputy-Gover- 


nor; but conſidering the ill conſequence that 
might attend granting ſuch liberty to the Chi- 
neſe, I immediately forbad them doing the like 
for the future, and obliged them to make the 


Dupatty ſatisfaction for ſome buffaloes they had 
ſo killed; and if the like ſhould happen again, 
I promiſed that the Dupatty ſhould make good 
to them what damages the plantations appeared 


to have ſuffered, provided they kept their fences 
in repair, Notwithſtanding what I had done 


in this affair, ſome of the Dupatty's people, 


out of reyenge, got into the China Compound 


in the night time, and killed one of SEE G1BB's 
ſlaves as he was ſleeping in his houſe ; the Du- 
patty's brother was ſeen and known to be one 
of the company, whereupon he was taken and 


brought to the fort, where he was put into the 
(b) Cock Houſe for about twenty four hours 


till he could be brought to his trial, when he 


was acquitted without any farther punifhment, 


there being no plain proof that he was the per- 
ſon that actually committed the murther, tho? 
by the evidence that appeared againſt him, there 


were circumſtantial proofs enough to have con- 
demned him: however, out of reſpect to the 


Dupatty, who Ialways eſteemed to be my friend, 
and being well acquainted with his intereſt, and 
the influence he had over the country people, I 
thought it convenient to paſs the moſt favourable 
conſtruction on this accuſation; which I accord- 
ingly did, and made the Dupatty and SEE J1B8B 


ſhake hands and promiſe friendſhip to each other 


before they parted ; and ſo they remained for 
ſome time after, till the Dupatty had got his 
forces together in his duſan, and then he again 
renewed this diſpute, reſenting the wrongs he 
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This comes from Sultan Maxsort, Raja 
© GuiLLAmor, Darruk PAN DAs, all 


© the great men in Bandat Sapoolo, and the 
© overſeers of trade in Bantayan and Tego 
© Loora, to DarTo Raja Q Asso, with 
© all the Proateens and Lemicotas from Sablat 
to Cattown, to Calaboon Surambe Mallacca. 


R! Ja Qvass0's. letter ſent by Tuan 
-> MALLIM and Dupatty LooRA SAMBE=- 
LAN is received, which we like very well: 
we are now aſſuredly certified the whole coun- 
try, as far as Abong, likewiſe TAN DE Goona 
with his people, will unanimouſly join us; and 


when this arrives, ſend Tuan MALLim into 
the country to adviſe that we intend utterly 


to deſtroy the Engliſh, and raſe their ſettlements 


throughout the whole coaſt, becauſe they have 
broke faith and become quite otherwiſe to what 


they formerly were. We ſhall proceed as ſoon 
as the feſtival is over; therefore would have you 
DaTtTo Raja Quasso diſpatch a meſſen- 


ger with your real ſentiments of this affair; 


ſignifying alſo how the Proateens and Lemicotas 
are affected. | f 


The anſwer. 


T HIS letter comes from him that eats no- 


thing, to Raja MaAxs ORA and Sultan 
GUiLLAMOT, aſſuring them that he will ga- 


ther together all thoſe like . himſelf, with the 


moſt valiant men hereabouts, and march di- 
rely againſt Bencoulen ; therefore deſires the 
aſſiſtance of arms, which yourſelves and Raja 
PAsSASSE ER muſt not fail to ſend to TVA 


DE Gooxo, who is reſolved, if the Kings are 


agreed, to be their ally, and you may depend 
on his fidelity, for he knows not how to tell a 


lie: when he comes down from the country, 


will bring over to his intereſt the people of Se- 


rangi to Bencoulen, and Lout Cowt, with thoſe 


belonging to Pangaran Munco Annoom, even 
as far as Pollombong. This is what I promiſe 


0 4 buffaloe is a work nt beall much in the nature of an Engliſh ox or cow, but larger. (b) A cloſe priſon. 


© to 
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CHAP. 


Il. 


The Engliſh 
finiſh Marl- 
borough 
fort. 


© to do, deſiring your letter in anſwer to it; ſo 


| © God bleſs and help you in all your undertakings. 


© Give my ſervice to DAT ToO RAJa Quasso, 
Faithfully tranſlated per 
RokERT DymonD, Linguiſt. 
c Found at Tanjoong Arang, up 
© Sablat river, by ORANGK10 
6 BAN DAHARRAH MUN CO 
RAA, Jan. the 27th, 1717. 
© while Mr. FARMER was De- 
© puty-Governor of the weſt 
© coaſt of Sumatra. 


: Notwithſtanding the natives had thus driven 
the Engliſh from Bencoulen, they ſuffered them 


in about a year's time to return again and go on 


with the fortifications at Marlborough fort with- 


out oppoſition: it is true, there had been ſome 


Engliſh chiefs ſent thither who were not endued 
with ſo much diſcretion as they ought. Theſe 


_ gentlemen, by an imperious and aſſuming beha- 


And the 
Natives are 
reconciled 
to them. 


Marlbo- 
Tough fort 
healtbful. 


Other Eng- 
V+ ſettle- 
ments on 
the weſt. 


of Bencoulen; Mocho-Mocho lyes fartheſt north 


viour, had highly provoked the natives; but this 
being very tolerable in compariſon of the tyranny. 


the Dutch exerciſed in every place where they 
3 the Malays, upon the expulſion of the 

ngliſh, began to be under terrible apprehenſions 
leſt the Dutch ſhould come and ſettle amongſt 
them by force, and put an iron yoke upon their 


necks, as they had upon their neighbours; they 


ſoon laid aſide their reſentment therefore, and 
over- looking the indiſcretions of the Engliſh chiefs, 
gave all encouragement to our countrymen to 
ſettle amongſt them. And it was very happy for 
the Engliſh that they removed ſrom Bencoulen, 
for there we buried multitudes every year ; where- 


as a late chief of Mariborough fort aſſures me, 


that during one whole year they did not bury 
one gentleman, ſuch a difference there is in the 
{ituation of theſe two places, notwithſtanding the 
are no more than two or three miles aſunder. And 
Marlborough fort being much more defenſible in 
its ſttuation than York fort at Bencoulen, our 
people are not ſo apprehenſive of being ſurpriſed 
dy the natives as formerly, if there ſhould happen 
any Is between them again. 

To proceed, beſides the Englith ſettlements at 
Marlborough fort and Bencoulen we have feveral 
others to the northward, as particularly Cattoun, 
Ippoo, Bantall and Mocho Mocho : Cattoun lyes 
about forty miles to the northward of Bencoulen, 
Ippoo thirty five miles farther north, and Bantall 
ſtands at leaft an hundred miles to the northward 


of any of our ſettlements, and is not far from In- 
drapour, in_the latitude of 2 degrees 20 minutes 
ſouth ; ſo that all the Engliſh ſettlements on the 


by 
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weſt coaſt lye between the 2d and 4th degrees of 
ſouthern latitude, or thereabouts. When we were 
driven from Bencoulen, it ſeems neither Bantall or 


| Mocho-Mocho were ever attacked, though they 
were much leſs able to have defended themſelves ; 
which confirms me in the opinion, that though 


the natives did reſent ſome ill uſage they had met 
with, yet the advantageous trade they carried on 


with the Engliſh, as well as their dread of the 
Dutch, ſoon inclined them to be reconciled to us 


again, 0 | 911 8 
To the northward of the Engliſh ſettlements 
on the weſt coaſt of Sumatra ſtand the towns of 
Indrapour, Padang, Priaman, Tecou, Paſſaman, 
Batahan, Barros and Daya. Indrapour is the firſt 


Dutch ſettlement to the northward of the Engliſh, 


and lyes two degrees ſouth ; Padang lyes in one 
degree thirty minutes, Priaman in fifty minutes, 
'Tecou in thirty minutes ſouth latitude, and Paſſa- 
man almoſt under the line; ſo that the Dutch 


ſettlements on the weſt coaſt extend from two 


degrees ſouth latitude to the equator, and of theſe 
Padang is the principal; Batahan is one degree to 


the northward of the line, Barros in two degrees 
thirty minutes north, and Daya four degrees fifty 


minutes north, Here, and in the reſt of the coun- 
try to the northward of the equator, the King of 
Achen till retains his ſovereignty z and I don't 


find that any European nation are in poſſeſſion of 


his ports; but the ſouthern parts of the iſland are 


CHAp, 
II. 
een 


Towns to 
the north- 3 
ward of the 
Fngliſh ſet- 
tlements. 


ſo awed and reſtrained of their liberty by the 


Dutch, that they dare not trade with any other 
people, x | | 


Indian iſlands, conſiſt of two different people, 
whoſe anceſtors came from very diſtant nations,' 
Thoſe of the inland mountainous part of the 
country are Pagans, deſcended in all probability 
from the Chineſe, and thoſe of the ſea coaſts from- 
Arabia and Perſia; or rather they are a mixture 
of Moors and other nations, now profeſſing the 


y Mahometan religion, and agreeing in the ſame 


manners and cuſtoms. Ihe mountaineers we have 


a very ſlender account of, and theſe happening 


to diſagree both with Mahometans and Chriſtians 
in point of religion, are according to cuſtom re- 
preſented to us as canibals : nay, Mr. N1EUHoFF 


ſome of theſe man-eaters his executioners ; and 


that when they had chopped off the legs and 
arms of the criminal, they would ſtrew pepper 


upon the trunk of the body and devour it raw; 
which I mention only to ſhew the credulity of 
one of the beſt Dutch authors. For how a race 


of man-eaters ſhould ſpring up in theſe iſlands, - 
when none of the. nations on the continents from 
' whence they muſt derive their original are charg- 


ed with theſe ſavage cuſtoms, is not eaſy to con- 


ceive ; eſpecially ſince tis allowed they {till a 


The inhabitants of this country, as of other: Two di- 
ferent peo» 
ple inhabit 


Sumatra, 


From 
whom de- 
ſcended. 


Caaibals. 
tells us, that the King of Achen formerly made 
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CHAP. the religion and cuſtoms of the people from whence 


they ſprung in other reſpefts. 92852 
Beſides, hay religion teaches them to have a 
greater abhorrence of blood than the moſt civilized 


nations; inſomuch, that many of them make a 


for the future. 


Genius and 
temper. 


ſcruple of killing or eating any animal whatever. 
But the ingenious Mr. pz Foe obſerving our foi- 
ble, and how fond we were of canibals, poſſibly 
has ſo glutted us with a ſhambles of human fleſh, 
that tales of this kind will not be ſo eaſily digeſted 
To proceed, as to the Malayans who inhabit 

the coaſt, they are generally held to be proud and 
and, like the Spaniards, have moſt of their 


lazy, ö 
buſineſs done by foreigners ; and either they have 


Complexi- 
on, Nature 
and features. 


not a genius for arts and ſciences, or they are ſo 
proud and lazy that they ſeldom apply themſelves 


to cultivate their grounds or improve in any me- 


ehanick arts. | 
They are of a ſwarthy complexion, a middle 
ſtature, ſtrait and well limbed, but their features 
not very engaging ; having flattiſh faces, little 
noſes, and their cheek bones ſomething of the 
higheſt: they have ſtrait black hair and black eyes, 
as moſt other Indians have, and they black their 


teeth in conformity to cuſtom ; they alſo beſmear 


Habits, 


themſelves with a ſtinking oil, which added to the 


rank ſmell that naturally proceeds from their bo- 


dies, will almoſt ſuffocate an European if he gets 
into a crowd of them. Some of them wear caps 
of red or other woollen cloth juſt fitted to their 
heads like the crown of a hat without brims ; 


but they generally tie a piece of blue or white 


linnen round their heads, letting the ends hang 
down, leaving no other covering for the top of 


their heads but their hair, part whereof hangs 


Food, 


down upon their ſhoulders. The poorer fort wear 
only a narrow cloth about their loins to cover 
what all the world conceal ; but people of condi- 
tion have a kind of drawers or breeches, and a 
piece of ſilk or calicoe thrown looſe about their 
bodies, They alſo wear a kind of wooden clog or 
ſandal in towns, but when they travel every body 
goes bare-foot. | 
The ordinary 
India, is rice and fiſh 3 but thoſe who can afford 
it eat alſo fowls, mutton, goat's fleſh, buffaloe 
beef and veniſon, They ſeaſon their meat ve 
high with pepper, onions and garlick, and uſually 
colour the rice yellow with turmerick. The 
buffaloe beef is mighty coarſe food, and the little 
fat which is upon it as yellow as ſaffron ; when 


their meat has hung a few hours in the market it the 


changes 8 


black, and is little better than 


carrion: their fdwls and their mutton alſo are ve- 


ry dry and inſipid; and pork, which is the beſt 
meat that is killed in hot countries, they have but 
little af. Their veniſon is pretty good, but eſpe- 
cially the hog deer, an animal ſomething bigger 


ſood here, as in other parts of 


and their ducks are much better than their land 
fowls. They have a kind of liquid butter like 
oil brought from Bengall, with which they but- 
ter their rice; it is ſaid to be made of buffaloes 
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than a rabbet, and his fleſh as white as a chicken; CHAP, 


II. 


— 


milk, and mixed with lard or hogs fat; and moſt 


of our travellers tell us that it is very rank and 
nauſeous, but that poſſibly may proceed from the 
keeping it too long, for I have met with ſome of 
it as good taſted as our Engliſh butter in May. 


Sauces they do not want ; and particularly they 


have very good pickles or achars, as they call 
them, made of mangoes and other fruits which 
are pickled green. | | 

T heir meat is ſerved up in filver, brazen or 
earthen veſſels, according to the quality of the 
maſter of the houſe; and is either boiled or broil- 


ed, and cut in little pieces: their rice they 
ſqueeze between their fingers, and make up in 


balls as large as their hands will hold, and cram 
into their mouths; then they take a little of their 
meat or fiſh to reliſh it, uſing no knives or any 
other inſtruments about their food, or any linen; 
but waſh both before and after their meals, _ 
Their uſual liquors are fair water or tea; they 
have alſo palm wine and toddy (a liquor which 


Way of 
Eatinge 


Liquors, 


is drawn from the cut branches of the coco-tree) 


they drink alſo that ſoft liquor which is found in 


the inſide of a young coco nut, being more than 


half a pint, very cooling and pleaſant; arrack, or 
ſpirits drawn from rice and ſugar canes, is very 


common here: the Chineſe bring hither alſo their 


hockſhue and ſamſhue, which the Europeans are 
almoſt as fond of as they are of arrack punch. 
The natives are ever chewing betel and arek, 
or taking opium, bang, or tobacco between meals, 
What they call bang raiſes their ſpirits almoſt as 
ſoon as opium, and is either hemp, or ſomethin 
very like it; this they infuſe in their liquors — 


drink off. Tobacco is ſeldom ſmoaked in pipes; 


but a leaf of it being rolled up to about the length 


and thickneſs of a man's finger, is lighted at one 


end and ſmoked at the other till it is about two 
thirds conſumed, and then thrown away; and 
it is very 
ſmoak. 


Betels 


Opium. 


ſeldom they drink any thing while they 


Their ordinary ſalutations are performed by . 


lifting one or both hands to their head: but before 


any Prince or great man they proſtrate themſelves. 


with their faces to the ground, And, like other 


Aſiaticks, fit croſs-legged on the floot at their 


meals, and whenever they meet to converſe tage- 


ner. "© mw | | 
Gaming they love immoderately, 


5 1 
- 
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and dice; which were probably introduted here by 


the Chineſe; and few days paſs without a cock- 
match. They do not trim their cocks for the en- 
gagement, as in Europe, but produce them with 
all their gay plumage, and faſten ſuch murdering 


Gaming. 


inſtruments 


CH AP. inſtruments to their heels, of the ſhape and length 
II, of a penknife blade, that the battle is over in an 
ky inſtant, one ſtroke often brings down the ſtouteſt 


cock; and with theſe kind of weapons the leſſer 
cock in ſome reſpects has the advantage: they will 
ſtake their whole fortunes upon one of theſe en- 
counters; but the conqueſt is not admitted unleſs 
the victor will peck or ſtrike his enemy after he 
has diſpatched him ; for if he does not, they draw 
As to their rural ſports, ſtag-hunting is one of 
the chief: the game is rouſed by ſome little yelp- 
ing curs, and the huntſmen, who are almoſt naked, 
run it down on foot, darting their lances at the 
deer when they come within diſtance. A late 
Governor of Bencoulen relates, that the company's 
ſlaves being abroad one day to look for game, in- 
ſtead of a ſtag happened to diſturb a tyger, who 
coming behind one of the ſlaves leaped upon him, 
and with his claws tore the poor fellow's fleſh off 
his back and the calves of his legs in a diſmal man- 
ner; but the ſlave turning about ſuddenly pierced the 
beaſt through the body with his lance, as did ſome 
of the reſt of his fellow ſlaves with theirs, and 
though they did not kill the tyger outright, he 
was glad to retire with ſeveral lances in his body: 
when the wounded ſlave was brought into the fort 
he appeared to be ſo mangled that it was thought 
impoſſible he ſhould recover; but being of a hale 
conſtitution, and uſed to a temperate way of liv- 
ing, in a ſhort time he became perfectly ſound 
again, | | | 
5 Elephants, horſes and buffaloes are ſometimes 
uſed for carriage; but they generally employ 
porters when they have not the conveniency of a 
navigable river, and travel for the moſt part on 
„ | es 
As to the trade of this iſland it is principal- 
ly carried on at the port of Achen, where there 
is ſeldom leſs than ten or fiſteen fail of ſhips of 
ſeveral nations, When an Engliſh ſhip arrives, 
application is firſt to be made to the Sabandar or 
Governor of the place for liberty to trade ; and 
thoſe who go firſt on ſhore are examined by the 
guards at the great Quala or river's mouth, what 
country they are of, and their buſineſs, of which 
notice is immediately given to the proper officers, 
who ſettle the terms of commerce with all foreign- 
ers. The Engliſh are only required to take a 
ſolemn oath to obſerve the articles made between 
the court of Achen and Mr, HENRY GREY 


who was once chief of the Engliſh factory in 
this city, the principal whereof were, that the- 


Engliſh ſhould be allowed a free trade, and not be 


reſtrained of their liberties, or pay any other cuſtoms 


than the ordinary duty of the chop; that they 
ſhould have ground affigned them for a houſe and 
warehouſe, and diſpoſe of them at their departure: 
That the Engliſh ſhould not be ſubject to the laws 
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of the country, but be governed by their own CH Ap; 


Chief, and enjoy the exerciſe of their religion ; 
and that they ſhould make the uſual preſents, . and 
bring a letter from the Chief of the place from 


whence they came to the Sabandar, certifying 


that they belong to the Engliſh company. They 
alſo ſwear to be faithful to the government while 
they remain at Achen; which oaths are taken be- 
fore the Sabandar by ſome of the principal officers 
of the ſhip, lifting a ſhort dagger in a gold caſe 
three times to their heads, and this is termed re- 
ceiving the chop. for trade, and muſt be perform- 
ed with an air of gravity and ſeriouſneſs, or it 
will give the government ill impreſſions of thoſe 


who come to trade thither; for an oath with 1 


them is looked upon as one of the moſt ſolemn 
acts of religion; and ſhould they ſee it perform- 


ed in that ſlight manner it is done in the cuſtom- 


houſes of Europe, it would raiſe in that people 


the higheſt deteſtation and contempt of the perſons 


taking it, and make them in all likelihood refuſe 
the having any commerce with t gem. 


The Engliſh had formerly a ſactory at Achen, 


but finding it not to countervail the charge, it 
has been ſome time recalled : their ſuper-cargoes 
however, till very lately, were allowed greater 
privileges than any other nation ; for all other 
foreigners pay five and ſometimes eight per cent. 


cuſtom, but the Engliſh made only the ordinary 


preſents to the King and court, amounting, to ſix- 
teen or ſeventeen tael in the whole. 5 
Theſe preſents conſiſt of two pieces of fine 
cotton cloth to the King at the firſt coming a- 
ſhore, and two more at coming away; two or 
three tael to the eunuch who delivers the firſt 


preſent, and two more to him that carries the laſt; 


and when the four firſt boat loads are ſent aſhore, 
a tael and half is paid in lieu of all cuſtoms, A 
piece of ſilk or calicoe was alſo preſented to the 
Sabandar, and another to the chief Oran Caya 
or firſt miniſter of ſtate at the ſame time the firſt 
preſent was ſent to the King. e 
When the firſt preſents were made, the ſuper- 
cargoes proceeded to take their houſes, the rents 
whereof were from eight to ſixteen tael per month, 
and generally require a great deal of repairing. 
There are no boats to be hired at Achen for lead- 
ing or unloading of goods, but every ſhip makes 
uſe of her own boats. N | 
In trafficking with theſe people, tis neceſſary 
to ſpecify what catty you intend to buy and ſell 


by, for theſe weights are very uncertain ; and al- 


ſo at what rate you intend to receive- or pay the 
uncoined gold, which is much oftner uſed than 


Europeans in general are looked upon here with 


2 jealous eye, but eſpecially the Dutch, having en- 
ſaved ſeveral of the neighbouring ſtates; and as 
they will not trade with the Dutch. but upon. ve- 
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Goods 
brought 
ſtom Suma- 
ta. Pepper, 
Cold duſt. 


Cimpbire. 


P2047, 


Rupee 


5. 3d. 


Peprer 
ade, 


1 
extremely bitter: and there are ſaid to be ſtones 


viſited by them: and notwithſtanding the pri- 


vileges that have been granted the Engliſh, their 
oe x is very precarious upon any alteration 'of 


government; and of late years there has been ſuch 
miſunderſtandings between the government of 
Achen and the Engliſh company, that their trade 


has been very much interrupted. 

The principal merchandiſe of Sumatra is pepper 
and gold duſt, but no pepper grows near Achen or 
in the north part of the ifland ; and the mountains 
from whence they fetch their gold lye near or un- 
der the equator; and notwithſtanding there are 
found greater quantities of gold in this iſland than 
in any other country in India, the great demand 
for it keeps it at a very high rate: the current 
price in the year 1704. was tael 7. 2. per bun- 


call of 1 Oz. 10 pwt. 21 gr. 


This country alſo affords good camphire, which 
is found among the Sunda iſlands; the beſt ſort 


is in ſmall bits or ſcales white and tranſparent, 


and may be worth four ſhillings and fix pence an 


ounce: the common fort is like the large ſea ſand 


in form and colour, and worth about Ralf a 


crown an ounce. 


The bezoar ſtone is alſo found here; it is taken 
out of the hog-deer, as they are called. This is 


ah animal ſomething larger than a rabbit, the 


head like a hog, and its thanks and feet like a deer. 
This kind of bezoar is valued at ten times the 


weight in gold; it is of a dark brown colour and 


ſmooth. on the outſide, and the firſt coat being 
broken off, it appears ſtill darker, and ſtrings un- 
derneath, and will ſwim on the top of the wa- 
If it be infuſed in any liquid it makes it 


bred in the maw of the Nicobar ,pigeons not in- 
ferior to the bitter bezoar of Sumatra. The vir- 
tues that are uſually attributed to this ſtone are 
the cleanſing the ſtomach, creating an appetite, 
and ſweetning the blood, _ 

'The porcupine bezoar is rediſh, and full of 
tranſparent veins, and being infuſed in water 


makes it bitter: this does not waſte it ſelf like 


the bitter bezoar of Siaca, but will ſink to the 
bottom, and lye a conſiderable time before any 
virtue can be extracted from it. | 

The monkey bezoar is of a light green, and 
of a greater luſtre than goat bezoar; ſome of 


theſe weigh half an ounce, which is valued at 


forty or fifty rupees ; whereas the oriental bezoar 
which comes from Surat, and is vulgarly called 
monkey bezoar, is bought for fix or ſeven rupees 


an ounce: and what is ſold at Surat for elephants, 


cows, or camels bezoar, is probably only a com- 

poſition, and does not bear a great price. 
Jo proceed, the great trade of the Europeans to 
the weſt coaſt of Sumatra is for pepper; but I 

= 9 hardly any pepper plantations with- 
* YOL, 1. | 


THE SUNDA ISLANDS. 
CH AP. ty diſadvantageous terms, this port is not often 
l. 

— 


in twenty miles of the Engliſn ſettlements; it is 
brought down the rivers in boats to their factories, 
and for the convenience of water- carriage, theſe 
plantations are uſually made upon a level ground 
near the banks of ſome river, and muſt be in a very 
rich ſoil. x | 2 O0L. 
The pepper plant requiring ſomething to ſup- 
port it, the natives of Sumatra plant a thorny 
tree by it; and the vine having run up a conſi- 
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derable height, the twigs bend down again, on 
which the berries hang in cluſters near as large as 


a bunch of grapes, and of much the ſame figure, 
but diſtin& as our currants, or elder berries are. 
'T his vine produces no fruit the firſt three years; 


the fourth it bears, and yields an increaſe of fruit 
every year till the eighth; the three following 
years it declines, ſeldom continuing to bear more 


than ten. The leaf in ſhape reſembles that of the 


ivy; but is ſomething larger, and of a paler green. 


The uſual time for gathering the crop upon the 
welt coaſt is in September and October, and they 


have another little crop in March and April. No- 
thing can be kept neater than theſe pepper plantati- 
ons; no rubbiſh, not ſo much as a ſtick or ſtraw is 


to be found upon the ground: and if it happens to 


be a dry ſeaſon they are indefatigable in watering 
the plants, their whole ſubſiſtence almoſt depend- 
ing on the crop. . 


The pepper our people receive at Bencoulen 


grows in the territories of two neighbouring Ra- 
ja's; one of them has his principal reſidence at 
the duſan or town of Singledemond, which 
ſtands at the bottom of a large bay ten or twelve 


miles to the northward of Bencoulen: this Prince 
is called Pangaran Munco Raja. 
or town which is the reſidence of the other 


The duſan 


Prince is called Buſar, and lyes about ten miles 
up the country to the eaſtward of Bencoulen : 
he is ſtyled Pangaran Songee Etam, or Lord of 
the Black River. Both theſe Pangarans have 
houſes in the Malay town at Bencoulen, whither 
they reſort when they have any affairs to tranſact 
with the Engliſh, who pay them two ſooca's or 


half a dollar cuſtom for every bahar, making 500 


pound great weight, or 560 pounds, In conſiderati- 
on whereof theſe Pangarans oblige themſelves to 


give all encouragement to their ſubjects to plant 


and cultivate the pepper, and bring the fruit down 
to their factories: and the owner, the inſtant the 
pepper is weighed and received by the.:xompany's 
factors, receives his money for it, viz. after the 
rate of ten moloco or Spaniſh dollars (weighin 

ſeventeen penyweight and twelve grains each 
„ tt nn en nldts one 10.0471 
Dau IER tells us, that the Engliſh Chief who 
governed Bencoulen when he was there, had 


Miſmanage- 


ments in 
the Engliſh 


little diſcretion as to put two of the Raja's, or factories. 


ſovereign Princes, in the ſtocks, becauſe the peo- 
ple did not bring down pepper ſo faſt as he & 
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CHAP. pected; and if thoſe who preſide over the Eng- 
II. liſh trade have had many of theſe frolicks, it is no 
WAYS wonder if the country have ſhewn ſome reſent- 
Mo ment at it: it muſt have diſcovered a wonderful 
meanneſs of ſpirit if the people had tamely ſub- 
mitted to ſuch uſage from foreigners in their own 
country; and in caſe the Engliſh had been ſtrong 
enough to have reſiſted their attacks, yet ſuch an 
inſolent conduct muſt have been very prejudicial 
to trade, and have inclined the natives to have 
diſpoſed of their pepper elſewhere: in ſhort, the 
miſmanagements in this country have been ſo ma- 
ny, and the charge of erecting and maintaining 
their forts upon the weſt coaſt ſo great, that 1 
am told the company ſeem inclined to abandon 
them, and once actually left it to the diſcretion 
of ſome commanders they ſent abroad, to aban- 
don or reinforce the ſettlements on the weſt coaſt 
as they ſaw fit ; notwithſtanding the conſequence 
of deſerting them muſt be the loſs of the pepper 
trade, which would ſoon be engroſſed by the 
Dutch, as other ſpices have been, and the Engliſh 
for the future muſt be compelled to buy their 
pepper at ſuch prices as the Dutch are pleaſed to 
impoſe on them; for the pepper trade of Borneo 
is ſo very precarious, that the company ſeldom 
ſend any ſhips thither, and the little factories we 
have on the coaſt of Malabar can never ſupply 

our wants. | 


Why the And here I cannot but take notice of the rea- 
Dutch ind ſon that the Dutch Eaſt-India and African trade 
and African | | 

trade are has ſucceeded ſo much beyond that of the Eng- 
more ſuc- iſh, namely, that the Dutch have made theſe 
3 important articles a national concern, and ſup- 
| ported them by the power of the ſtates; while 
Ours is under the care of a few merchants, who 
have ſeldom any views beyond their preſent gain, 
and ſcarce ever conſider the general interc{t of 
their country; and poſſibly a little money well 
applied, may in time induce theſe Gentlemen to 
compliment the Dutch even with the little trade 
they have left, and ſubmit to retail every thing at 
ſecond hand from thoſe high and mighty mer- 
chants. But I hope the Engliſh Eaſt- India com- 

pany, for their own fakes, will think better of it, 
and not put the Dutch into the entire poſſeſſion of 
the pepper. coaſt, a conduct that would infallibly 
draw on them the reſentment of their country- 

men, 8 | 

Advantage IT hoſe who have conſidered the preſent ſtate of 
33 the Engliſh trade to India and Africa, ſeem to be 
KM ſercle-. Of opinion, that if the ſeveral towns and forts on 
Wane by thoſe coaſts were garriſoned by his Majeſty's troops, 
| 3 /* who might be paid out of the ſame revenues the 


company's forces are, our trade would be much 
better protected, and the Engliſh make a, much 
greater figure in thoſe countries than they have 
hitherto done, and that our neighbours would be 
more cautious of encroaching upon us, Merchants, 
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that if we did not import the merchandiſe of In- 


| through the middle of the iſland from one end 


for they do not only manage their husbandry, but 


"tis obſerved, are for ſaving all the charges 
can; and our garriſons in moſt parts of India are 
on that account ſo very weak, that ſhould we 
ever happen to fall out with the Dutch, they 
might eaſily make themſelves maſters of all our 
ſettlements there in a few months; which ſome 
indeed have thought would not be much to the 
diſadvantage of the nation, becauſe ſo much trea- 
ſure is annually tranſported thither to the impo- 
veriſhment of the kingdom, as they apprehend : 
but if it were conſidered that the India compa- 
ny import more ſilver than they carry out, and 


they CH ap, 


Il, 
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dia our ſelves, we muſt retail it from our neigh- 
bours at a much higher rate than it ſtands us in at 
preſent, the zeal of ſome gentlemen againſt the 
Eaſt India trade would probably be more mo- 
„„ . 


But to proceed to a farther deſcription of Suma- Fe face of 1 
tra, as this iſland lyes ſouth-eaſt and north-weſt, tie couy. R 


ſo there is a long ridge of mountains that run 


to the other: one of theſe hills, which lyes about 
torty miles within the land beyond Bencoulen, 
and appears at ſea ſomething to the ſouthward of 
it, is called Singledemond, and is above a mile high 
perpendicular, as I am aſſured by thoſe who have 
taken the height of it. Theſe mountains, eſpe- 
cially thoſe which lye towards the weſt coaſt, are 
ſtony, but however produce ſmall trees, ſhrubs 
and graſs; and towards the bottom of them there 
is found good timber. The champain country 
affords a rich deep mould of various colours, as The foil, 
grey, red and black, and is well watered with 
ſmall rivers and brooks, but none that are navi- 
gable for ſhips of burthen. The ſoil about Ben- 
coulen and Marlborough fort is a fertile clay, 


and produces very high graſs: .of the ſecond 


{trata, or the earth a little beneath the ſurface, 
they make the bricks with which the walls of 
Marlborough fort are built. The low lands 
cloſe to the ſea are almoſt one continued morals, 
producing only reeds, or the great hollow bambou 
Canes, | 


try, the planting and husbandry whereof having rice. 

been already deſcribed, I ſhall not trouble the re- 
der again with it; only obſerve, that this tillage 
is managed about Achen chiefly by their ſlaves that 
were brought from the coaſt of Chormandel ſome 
years ago when there was a great famine there, 
and the poor people were forced to ſell their chil- 
dren to preſerve their lives. Theſe the Acheners 
treat more like their companions than ſervants ;. 


being an ingenious people, apply themſelves to all 

mechanick arts with great dexterity, and gain 

their maſters a handſome ſubſiſtence ; they are 

therefore ſuffered to live in ſeparate houſes and 

83 farms, 
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Rice is the only grain that grows in this coun- No gran bt 
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farms, and provide for their own families, allow- 
ing only to their maſters a certain proportion of 
their gains; but with all their management, the 
country does not produce rice enough to ſubſiſt the 
inhabitants, great quantities being imported every 
year. 

a Next to pepper and rice, the moſt conſiderable 
plantations are their ſugar canes, which are planted 
chiefly on account of the arrack or ſpirits which 


are extracted from them, and found very neceſ- 


ſary in ſo moiſt an air. | 1 
In their gardens are peas, beans, radiſhes, yams, 
potatoes, pumkins, and ſeveral kinds of pot- herbs 
unknown in Europe: the potatoes are three or four 
inches long, and of the bigneſs of a large radiſh, 


meealy and of a ſweet taſte, but red on the outſide 


and white within, as ours. 


They have moſt of 
the fruits which we meet with in other parts of 
India in great perfection; ſuch as plantains, pine- 
apples, coco-nuts, limes, citrons, oranges, pumple- 
noſes, mangoes, mangoſteens, pomegranates, wa- 
ter melons, jacks, durions, guava's, &c. of which 


the mangoſteen is eſteemed the moſt delicious fruit: 


the form of it is much itke a pomegranate, but 
leſs; the outſide rhind or ſhell is ſomething thicker 
than that of the pomegranate, but ſotter and of 
a dark red ; the inſide 1s of a deep crimſon, where 


you find the fruit in four or fives cloves about the 


bigneſs of a man's thumb, as white as milk and 
very ſoft and juicy, and in the middle of each 
there is a ſmall ſtone. 

The pumple-noſe alſo is a delicious fruit, bigger 
than the largeſt orange, and has a thick tender 
thind ; the inſide contains abundance of ſeeds as 
big as a barley corn and full of juice, but it has no 
partitions like the orange. The reſt of theſe fruits 


are deſcribed in other parts of this hiſtory, and 
therefore need not be ſpoke to here. 


Bang. 


Canes, 


C::ron tree. 


The plant called bang grows alſo in this iſſand, 
and very much reſembles hemp; this they infuſe 
in their liquors, as has been obſerved already, 
when they would raiſe their ſpirits, and it has 
much the ſame effects as opium. The cotton 
and cabbage trees alſo grow here, though they 
are not very commoa : but hardly any country 
affords more canes and bambou, and particularly 
near Jambee, the Dutch ſettlement, where are 
found thoſe finer taper walking canes called the 
dragon's blood; which the Dutch, notwithſtand- 
ing the ſtrict guard they keep over them, cannot 
prevent the natives cutting ſometimes and ſelling 
to the Engliſh. There is alſo growing about Achen 
the ſilk cotton tree, as it is called: theſe trees are 
large, and have a ſmooth aſh-coloured rhind, and 
are generally full of fruit which hangs down at the 
ends of the twigs like purſes three or four inches 
long ; no tree grows more regular and uniform, 
the lower branches being always largeſt and longeſt, 
and the upper leſſening gradually to the top. When 


the cotton is ripe the cods drop off the tree, for it is 
ſo ſhort that it is not thought worth the gathering, 
tho they will ſometimes take the pains to pick it off 
the ground to ſtuff their quilts with, In the 
woods they have oaks and other large timber trees, 
ſtrait and tall and fit for any uſes, but ſew of them 
are known in Europe. 

I proceed now to enquire after their minerals ; 
and, as far as I can find, tin and gold are the only 


metals that this country attords, and gold is as 
plentiful here as in any part of Aſia, Their gold 


is uſually in ſmall bits or duſt from half a grain 
to two or three peny weight: but Mr. Loc K YER 
tells us, he ſaw an entire lump as it came from 
the mines of an ounce weight; however, he ac- 
knowledges, it is not uſually met with in ſuch 
large pieces, and that it ſeems to be got rather out 
of the dirt than rocks; ſometimes indeed it is 
found in the hardeſt ſtones; and Mr. Lock YER 
tells us of a ſtone which he had ſeen of a pound 
and half weight, which ſeemed to have been beat- 
en off another ſtone to which it grew, and that it 


had crannies coloured and veined like white mar- 


ble ; it was -very ponderous, and had ſeveral 


branches of gold ſhooting out of the chinks and 


craggy parts of it ; the gold this ſtone contained 
was valued at five pounds ten ſhillings, but there 
was ſcarce the worth of a guinea in ſight. 

The rock gold, as tis called at Achen, and 
which is known by its brightneſs, is very fine, 
from 96 to 99 touch or parts of 100; but the 
common ſort is ſeldom more than 92 or 93. The 
gold mines are probably in ſome mountains to- 
wards the middle of the iſland, not far from the 
equator ; but this being as much concealed from 
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Timber. 


Minerals, 


Gold, 


foreigners as poſſible, and no European having e- 
ver viſited them, or at leaſt ever returned from 


thence, travellers do not pretend to determine 
the place 8 only thus much is certain, 


that theſe mines lye at ſome diſtance from Achen, 


on the north part of the iſland, and they are not 
in the ſouth, or the Dutch would have been at 
work upon them before now, having long ſince 
poſſeſſed thoſe parts. | 1 
But notwithſtanding the mountaineers are in 
poſſeſhon of the gold mines, they make but little 
advantage by them: they exchange this rich me- 
tal with the inhabitants of the flat country, for 
rice, cloathing, tobacco, and other neceſſaries of 
life; while the ſubjects of Achen and the Malays, 
being better acquainted with the value/of it, make 
extravagant demands of all foreigners they deal 
with for the gold they bring them. And that 
ſtrangers may be under no temptation of pene- 


trating farther into the country, and endeavour to 


eſtabliſh a trade directly with the inland people; 
they are repreſented to us as the moſt barbarous 
of human kind, as canibals, monſters, &c. and 
of all 1 3 to be ſhunned and avoided: and thus 
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from ſuch ſprings and motives as theſe moſt of 


Animals, 


Mechanick 
Arts. 


Princes, or purchaſed in other countries. 


THE PRESENT STATE OF 
CHAP. too they very probably repreſent foreigners to this 


poor "people, to ſet them at as great a diſtance as 
poſſible from one another, that they themſelves 
may reap the ſole benefit of this rich trade. And 


our relations of monſters and canibals have ariſen ; 
though a deteſtation of their religion and man- 
ners, ſo oppoſite both to Chriſtians and Maho- 
metans, and that unaccountable credulity we meet 
with in moſt travellers, with the vanity to have 
ſeen or heard ſomething more than other men, may 
have very much contributed to improve and con- 
firm thoſe romantick tales. „ 
The beaſts that are found in this iſland are a 
ſmall kind of horſes, buffaloes, goats, hogs, deer, 
elephants, hog- deer, and ſome fe bullocks ; but 
as to their elephants I am in ſome doubt whether 
there are ba a ones in the country ; firſt, be- 


cauſe none of our travellers ever pretend to have 


ſeen any ; and ſecondly, becauſe thoſe in the King 
of Achen's ſtables are either preſents from foreign 


How- 
ever, they have ſeveral kinds of wild beaſts, as 


tygers, monkeys, and wild hogs; and they have 


porcupines and ſquirrels, which the Engliſh at 
Bencoulen look upon to be very good eating. 
There are alſo guanoes, lizards, crocodiles or al- 


legators, and ſeveral forts of ſnakes and ſerpents ; 


with ants and musketoes, and ſuch troubleſome in- 
ſects. Dunghil fowls and ducks they have great 
plenty of, and their cocks are ſaid to be the largeſt 
that are found any where. In the woods are 


wild pigeons and doves of ſeveral forts; with par- 


rots, parakeets, and maccaws, and a great variety 


of ſmall birds different from ours; but travellers 


ſay nothing of any harmonious notes amongſt them, 
which inclines me to believe they are like thoſe of 


ſome other eaſtern countries, beautiful to look on, 
but have not very melodious voices. 


Both ſea and river fiſh are very plentiful, inſo- 
much that two or three nets and a boat will bring 
in a very good livelihood ; and they have a way 
of catching fiſh, by planting a wooden grate at 
the mouths of the fmall brooks and creeks at high 
water, and at the tide of ebb they take them as 
they pleaſe. Among other fiſh they have mullets, 
cat-fiſh, eels, old wives, craw fiſh, ſhrimps, oy- 
ſters, and green turtle or tortoiſe, and ſeveral 
kinds we never ſaw in Europe. 

As to the liberal arts, I do not find any amongſt 
them; and their mechanicks are but indifferent 
workmen, unleſs it be their carpenters, who will 
run up one of their cane tenements in a few days; 


but as the model and the materials are always the 


ſame, this may require no great cunning. Their 
flying praws or boats are the moſt admired of any 
of their workmanſhip; they are very long, but 
ſo narrow that two men cannot ſtand abreaſt in 


the widelt part of them; the keel is only a large 


keep the veſſel from overſetting ; 


tree hollowed, and the fides are raiſed with plank C HAP! 


about three foot above it; and at each end are left 


as ſharp as poſſible, not pointed like a wherry, but A 


the edge is perpendicular, and the keel juts out 
beyond the other part of the veſſel, and is quite 
under water when it is loaded. 
der they ſteer with a kind of a long wooden knife, 
not broader than ones hand. T heſe veſſels carr 

a great ſail, and have outlayers on each fide, with 


planks of light wood at the ends; and when 
it blows hard, they ſend out a man or two to ſit 


at the extremity of the windward outlayer, to 
and thus ma- 
naged they will bear the greateſt ſea; and when 
an Engliſh pinnace with two fails makes five miles 
an hour, thoſe will run ten or twelve; however 
they never uſe theſe praws but in fiſhing, or to 
ſail to ſome neighbouring iſland. They have o- 
ther larger praws, that carry fourteen or fifteen 
tun, with which they make very profitable voy- 
ages to diam, Malacca, Pegu, Jhor, &c. but 


they have no large ſhips or veſſels of any force, 


nor ever undertake long voyages. 


Belides carpenters they have goldſmiths and 
blackſmiths at Achen, but their work is not much 


admired: a biackſmith, Mr. LocKER tells us, 


muſt have two or three heats to make a ſprig 
of two or three inches long; and the brick- 
layers and taylors are ſtill greater bunglers. The 


Chineſe are the only dextrous mechanicks a- 


mongſt them, ſome of that nation live here all 
the year round; but uſually here arrives ten or 


twelve fail every year in June, who bring hither | 


great quantities of rice, and all kinds of merchan- 
diſe; and theſe take up a whole ſtreet at the end 


of the town next the ſea, which is called the Chi- 


na camp. With this fleet come over almoſt all 
kind of mechanicks, as carpenters, joiners, pain- 
ters, &c. who immediately ſet themſelves to ma- 


king of tables, cheſts of drawers, cabinets, and 


all manner of toys and utenſils which are expoſed 
to ſale forthwith; ſo that for two or three months 
this quarter of the town is like a fair, all manner 
of people reſorting hither, and little buſineſs ſeems 
to be ſtirring any where elſe. As they diſpoſe of 
their goods they contract themſelves into leſs com- 
paſs, and uſe fewer houſes; and if they can meet 
with chapmen to their minds they will ſell their 
ſhips too, reſerving only ſo many as will carry 
them home. Their buſineſs is no ſooner over but 
they begin to game, for a Chineſe is never out of 
action; and when he is not at work, may be al- 
ways found with cards or dice in his hands. The 
Europeans do not only reſort to the China camp 
on account of trade, but to taſte their hochſhue, 
and generally return exceeding merry; for there 
are few publick houſes at Achen where they can 
regale themſelves ſo well. 


But to return to the mechanick arts, there is 


hardly 
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THE SUN DA ISLANDS: 


HAP. hardly any great man, or even a ſovereign Prince 


upon the weſt coaſt, but learns ſome handicraft 
trade. The favourite employment is that of the 
goldſmith; and it is a little ſurpriſing, that when 
the principal people among them apply themſelves 
to theſe amuſements, that they are no greater pro- 
ficients, though poſſibly it may proceed from the 
want of good maſters; people ſeldom excel who 


ſee no work but their own: thoſe among us who 


excel in painting, architecture, and many other 
ſciences, are forced to travel for it; and by aſſo- 
ciating themſelves with artiſts, arrive at ſome de- 
gree of perfection themſelves. 

Phyſick is not profeſſed amongſt them, unleſs 
among the old women, who ſome of them have 
obſerved the nature of their ſimples and drugs, 
and found their skill on their own experience; 


there being ſeveral medicinal herbs and drugs a- 


mongſt them. The flux is much the moſt com- 
mon of any diſtemper in theſe countries, and 
moſt fatal to foreigners; though there are many 


kinds of fruit and herbs, which if our Europeans 
were acquainted with, when they are firſt ſeized 


with this diſtemper, would go a great way to- 


wards curing them ; and particularly the guava's 


and pomegranates: they ſhould be inſtructed alſo 


not to be too free with ſome other fruits, or with 


their waters unboiled, and ſherbet is ſtill more 


unwholeſom. A moderate uſe of wine and ſtrong 
liquors, as well as moderate eating, and the ab- 


ſtaining from full meals of fleſh, is certainly the 
beſt regimen that can be preſcribed to European 
conſtitutions here; and a ſituation as far from the 


ſalt marſhes as poſſible ought to be obtained, 


Bathing in cold water, which is generally prac- 
tiſed by the natives, is reckoned a great preſerva- 


tive againſt the flux; and exceſſive drinking ſhould 


be avoided, for though moſt people die of fluxes, 
there are many taken off by fevers; and the ſmall 
pox 1s often as fatal there as here. There is a 


diſtemper alſo called rhe mortduchin, or a perpe- 


tual vomiting and looſeneſs, which often proceeds 


Learning, 
language, 
nl charac- 
ters, 


from too plentiful meals, and carries off the pa- 
tient very ſuddenly ; but dropſies, gout, and ſtone, 
are ſeldom heard of in this part of the world. 

From what has been obſerved on the preced- 
ing heads, their learning cannot be expected to be 
very profound; writing and reading, and ſome 
traditional accounts of their hiſtory and religion is 
all we meet with. The Mahometans, who in- 
habit the greateſt part of the iſland, uſually ſpeak 
and write the Malayan language, but there are 
ſome terms and offices of their religion in Ara- 
bick; and they have ſchools at Achen, where the 
children learn theſe languages. The inhabitants 
of the mountains have a language peculiar to 
themſelves; and as the Malay's write from the 
right hand to the left, the mountaineers write 


from the left to the right as we do; and inſtead 


of pen, ink, and paper, they write, or rather C 15 2 


engrave with a ſharp pencil on the ſmooth outſide 
of a bambou cane; but the Malays uſe ink, and 
write upon a thin browniſh paper, that will hard- 
ly bear. They are very indifferent accomptants; 


them, and whom they make uſe of when they 
have any conſiderable accounts to ſettle, are a 
match for any European; whoſe arithmetick ſhall 
be examined when I come to treat of India with- 
in Ganges, their native country. | 
The reſpective kingdoms and ſtates in this i- 
ſland ſeem to be very differently conſtituted ; and 
moſt of them have experienced 
and revolutions in the laſt century. 
To begin with the kingdom of Achen, which 
is much the moſt conſiderable, and takes up all 
the northren part of the iſland. This ſome tra- 
vellers tell us is a mixed, and ſome that it is an 
unlimited monarch ; ſome that it is elective, o- 


thers that it is hereditary ; ſome that it is governed 


by a man, and others that none but women 
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but the Banians and Guzarats, who reſide amongſt 


great alterations 


Govern- 
ment of ths 
kingdom of 
Achen, 


reign here: and many of our writers, I am apt 


to think, forget to make any enquiry about the 


matter when they are upon the ſpot, but frame 


ſuch ſchemes as are moſt agreeable to their own 

notions of government, after they return home 

and commence authors, De 
That they have not always been governed by 


Queens, appears by letters ſent both to Queen 
ELIZABETH and King JAMES, from their 


Kings, and from the beſt of our antient and mo- 
dern authors; and ſome will not admit they were 
ever governed by a Queen, unleſs ſome titular 
Queen may have been made regent, during the 
minority of her ſon, which they ſuppoſe may have 


occaſioned the miſtake; and this they urge with the 


more reaſon, becauſe that in thoſe parts of the iſland 


where we are better acquainted with their forms, 


of government, there is no inſtance of a female 
reign. But as there ace almoſt as many writers on 
one {ide the queſtion as the other, it ſeems moſt likely 


they are not confined either to the one or the o- 


ther, but that they ſucceed or are elected indiffe- 
rently, as in England, and that their ſex is no 
bar to the ſucceſſion, Nor does it ſeem very dif- 
ficult to reconcile the other diſpute, concerning 
a mixed or arbitrary monarchy ; for it is agreed by 


all, that in this kingdom there are ſeveral Oran 


Caya's, or great Lords, (moſt writers ſay twelve) 


who exerciſe ſovereign power in their reſpective 


diſtricts, like the Electoral Princes of Germany, 


and yet in ſome reſpects are ſubject to the K ing, 
and are the principal Officers of his court. Some- 
times theſe Oran Caya's have depoſed. the King, 
elected another, and limited his authority, At 
other times the regal power has prevailed, the 


Oran Caya's been cut off, or made dependant on 


the court, and then this Prince may be faid to be 


abſoluts 
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THE PRESENT STATE OF 
CHAP. too they very probably repreſent foreigners to this 


poor "people, to ſet them at as great a diſtance as 


Wy wo poſlible from one another, that they themſelves 


may reap the ſole benefit of this rich trade, And 


from ſuch ſprings and motives as theſe moſt of 


our relations of monſters and canibals have ariſen ; 
though a deteſtation of their religion and man- 
ners, ſo oppoſite both to Chriſtians and Maho- 
metans, and that unaccountable credulity we meet 
with in moſt travellers, with the vanity to have 


| ſeen or heard ſomething more than other men, may 


Animals, 


there are any 


have very much contributed to improve and con- 
firm thoſe romantick tales. 

'The beaſts that are found in this ifland are a 
ſmall kind of horſes, buffaloes, goats, hogs, deer, 
elephants, hog-deer, and ſome few bullocks ; but 
as to their elephants I am in ſome doubt whether 

Weile ones in the country; firſt, be- 
cauſe none of our travellers ever pretend to have 
ſeen any; and ſecondly, becauſe thoſe in the King 
of Achen's ſtables are either preſents from foreign 
Princes, or purchaſed in other countries. How- 
ever, they have ſeveral kinds of wild beaſts, as 


tygers, monkeys, and wild hogs; and they have 


Mechanick 


porcupines and ſquirrels, which the Engliſh at 
Bencoulen look upon to be very good eating. 
There are alſo guanoes, lizards, crocodiles or al- 
legators, and ſeveral ſorts of ſnakes and ſerpents; 


with ants and musketoes, and ſuch troubleſome in- 


ſects. Dunghil fowls and ducks they have great 
plenty of, and their cocks are ſaid to be the largeſt 
that are found any where. In the woods are 


wild pigeons and doves of ſeveral forts; with par- 


rots, parakeets, and maccaws, and a great variety 
of ſmall birds different from ours; but travellers 
ſay nothing of any harmonious notes amongſt them, 
which inclines me to believe they are like thoſe of 


ſome other eaſtern countries, beautiful to look on, 


but have not very melodious voices. | 

Both ſea and river fiſh are very plentiful, inſo- 
much that two or three nets and a boat will bring 
in a very good livelihood ; and they have a way 
of catching fiſh, by planting a wooden grate at 
the mouths of the fmall brooks and creeks at high 
water, and at the tide of ebb they take them as 
they pleaſe. Among other fſh they have mullets, 
cat-fiſh, eels, old wives, craw fiſh, ſhrimps, oy- 
ſters, and green turtle or tortoiſe, and ſeveral 
kinds we never ſaw in Europe. 

As to the liberal arts, I do not find any amongſt 
them; and their mechanicks are but indifferent 
workmen, -unleſs it be their carpenters, who will 


run up one of their cane tenements in a few days; 


but as the model and the materials are always the 
ſame, this may require no great cunning. Their 
flying praws or boats are the moſt admired of any 


of their workmanſhip; they are very long, but 


fo narrow that two men cannot ſtand abreaſt in 


the widelt part of them; the keel is only a large 


tree hollowed, and the fides are raiſed with plank CH Ap 


about three foot above it; and at each end are left 


as ſharp as poſſible, not pointed like a wherry, but 


the edge 1s perpendicular, and the keel juts out 
beyond the other part of the veſſel, and is quite 
under water when it is loaded. Inſtead of a rud- 
der they ſteer with a kind of a long wooden knife, 
not broader than ones hand. Theſe veſlels carr 

a great ſail, and have outlayers on each ſide, with 
planks of light wood at the ends; and when 
it blows hard, they ſend out a man or two to ſit 
at the extremity of the windward outlayer, to 
keep the veſſel from overſetting; and thus ma- 
naged they will bear the greateſt ſea; and when 
an Engliſh pinnace-with two fails makes five miles 
an hour, thoſe will run ten or twelve; however 


they never uſe theſe praws but in fiſhing, or to 


ſail to ſome neighbouring iſland. They have o- 
ther larger praws, that carry fourteen or fifteen 
tun, with which they make very profitable voy- 
ages to diam, Malacca, Pegu, Jhor, &c, but 


they have no large ſhips or veſſels of any force, 


nor ever undertake long, voyages, 

Beſides carpenters they have goldſmiths and 
blackſmiths at Achen, but their work is not much 
admired ; a blackſmith, Mr. Lockyzx tells us, 
muſt have two or three heats to make a ſprig 
of two or three inches long; and the brick- 
layers and taylors are ſtill greater bunglers. The 
Chineſe are the only dextrous mechanicks a- 


mongſt them, ſome of that nation live here all 


the year round ; but uſually here arrives ten or 


twelve fail every year in June, who bring hither 
great quantities of rice, and all kinds of merchan- 
diſe; and theſe take up a whole ſtreet at the end 


of the town next the ſea, which is called the Chi- 
na camp. With this fleet come over almoſt all 
kind of mechanicks, as carpenters, joiners, pain- 


ters, &c. who immediately ſet themſelves to ma- 
king of tables, cheſts of drawers, cabinets, and 


all manner of toys and utenſils which are expoſed 


to ſale forthwith; ſo that for two or three months 


this quarter of the town is like a fair, all manner 


of people reſorting hither, and little buſineſs ſeems 
As they diſpoſe of 


to be ſtirring any where elſe. 
their goods they contract themſelves into leſs com- 
paſs, and uſe fewer houſes ; and if they can meet 


with chapmen to their minds they will ſell their 
ſhips too, reſerving only ſo many as will carry _ 
'T heir buſineſs is no ſooner over but 


them home. 
they begin to game, for a Chineſe is never out of 
action; and when he is not at work, may be al- 
ways found with cards or dice in his hands. The 
Europeans do not only reſort to the China camp 


on account of trade, but to taſte their hochſhue, 


and generally return exceeding merry; for there 
are few publick houſes at Achen where they can 
regale themſelves ſo well. 


But to return to the mechanick arts, there is 


hardly 
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THE SUNDA ISLANSHsS. 


hardly any great man, or even a ſovereign Prince 
upon the weſt coaſt, but learns ſome handicraft 
trade. The favourite employment is that of the 
goldſmith ; and it is a little ſurpriſing, that when 
the principal people among them apply themſelves 
to theſe amuſements, that they are no greater pro- 


ficients, though poſſibly it may proceed from the 
want of good maſters; people ſeldom excel who 


ſee no work but their own: thoſe among us who 
excel in painting, architecture, and many other 
ſciences, are forced to travel for it; and by aſſo- 
ciating themſelves with artiſts, arrive at ſome de- 
gree of perfection themſelves, 

Phyſick is not profeſſed amongſt them, unleſs 
among the old women, who ſome of them have 
obſerved the nature of their ſimples and drugs, 
and found their skill on their own experience; 
there being ſeveral medicinal herbs and drugs a- 
mongſt them. The flux is much the moſt com- 
mon of any diſtemper in theſe countries, and 
moſt fatal to foreigners; though there are many 
kinds of fruit and herbs, which if our Europeans 


were acquainted with, when they are firſt ſeized 


with this diſtemper, would go a great way to- 


wards curing them ; and particularly the guava's 


and pomegranates: they ſhould be inſtructed alſo 
not to be too free with ſome other fruits, or with 
their waters unboiled, and ſherbet is ſtill more 
unwholeſom. A moderate uſe of wine and ſtrong 
liquors, as well as moderate eating, and the ab- 


ſtaining from full meals of fleſh, is certainly the 


beſt regimen that can be preſcribed to European 
conſtitutions here; and a tituation as far from the 
ſalt marſhes as poſſible ought to be obtained, 
Bathing in cold water, which is generally prac- 


tiſed by the natives, is reckoned a great preſerva- 


tive againſt the flux; and exceſſive drinking ſhould 
be avoided, for though moſt people die of fluxes, 
there are many taken off by fevers; and the ſmall 
pox is often as fatal there as here. There is a 
diſtemper alſo called the mortduchin, or a perpe- 
tual vomiting and looſeneſs, which often proceeds 
from too plentiful meals, and carries off the pa- 
tient very ſuddenly; but dropſies, gout, and ſtone, 
are ſeldom heard of in this part of the world. 

From what has been obſerved on the preced- 
ing heads, their learning cannot be expected to be 
very profound; writing and reading, and ſome 


traditional accounts of their hiſtory and religion is 


all we meet with. The Mahometans, who in- 
habit the greateſt part of the iſland, uſually ſpeak 
and write the Malayan language, but there are 
ſome terms and offices of their religion in Ara- 
bick ; and they have ſchools at Achen, where the 
children learn theſe languages. The inhabitants 
of the mountains have a language peculiar to 
themſelves; and as the Malay's write from the 
right hand to the left, the mountaineers write 


from the left to the right as we do; and inſtead 


reign. 
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of pen, ink, and paper, they write, or rather C 1 3 „ 


engrave with a ſharp pencil on the ſmooth outſide 


of a bambou cane; but the Malays uſe ink, and 


write upon a thin browniſh paper, that will hard- 
ly bear. They are very indifferent accomptants ; 


but the Banians and Guzarats, who reſide amongſt 


them, and whom they make uſe of when they 
have any conſiderable accounts to ſettle, are a 
match for any European; whoſe arithmetick ſhall 


be examined when I come to treat of India with- 


in Ganges, their native country. | 
The reſpective kingdoms and ſtates in this i- 
ſland ſeem to be very differently conſtituted ; and 


moſt of them have experienced great alterations 


and revolutions in the laſt century. 5 

To begin with the kingdom of Achen, which 
is much the moſt conſiderable, and takes up all 
the northren part of the iſland. This ſome tra- 
vellers tell us is a mixed, and ſome that it is an 
unlimited monarch ; ſome that it is elective, o- 
thers that it is hereditary ; ſome that it is governed 
by a man, and others that none but women 


Govern. 
ment of ths 
kingdom of 
Achen, 


reign here: and many of our writers, I am apt 


to think, forget to make any enquiry about the 


matter when they are upon the ſpot, but frame 
ſuch ſchemes as are moſt agreeable to their own 
notions of government, after they return home 
and commence authors, | | 

That they have not always been governed by 
Queens, appears by letters ſent both to Queen 


ELIZABETH and King James, from their 


Kings, and from the beſt of our antient and mo- 


dern authors; and ſome will not admit they were 
ever governed by a Queen, unleſs ſome titular 
Queen may have been made regent, during the 
minority of her ſon, which they ſuppoſe may have 


occaſioned the miſtake; and this they urge with the 


more reaſon, becauſe that in thoſe parts of the ifland 
where we are better acquainted with their forms 
of government, there is no inſtance of a female 
But as there ace almoſt as many writers on 
one {ide the queſtion as the other, it ſeems moſt likely 


they are not confined either to the one or the o- 


ther, but that they ſucceed or are elected indiffe- 
rently, as in England, and that their ſex is no 


bar to the ſucceſſion. Nor does it ſeem very dif- 
ficult to reconcile the other diſpute, concerning 


a mixed or arbitrary monarchy ; for it is agreed by 
all, that in this kingdom there are ſeveral Oran 
Caya's, or great Lords, (moſt writers ſay twelve) 
who exerciſe ſovereign power in their reſpective 


diſtricts, like the Electoral Princes of Germany, 


and yet in ſome reſpects are ſubject to the King, 
and are the principal Officers of his court. Some- 
times theſe Oran Caya's have depoſed. the King, 
elected another, and limited his authority. At 


other times the regal power has prevailed, the 


Oran Caya's been cut off, or made dependant on 


the court, and then this Prince may be faid to be 


abſoluts 
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abſolute. As to the hereditary ſucceſſion of the 
eldeſt ſon, it does not ſeem to be much conſider- 
ed by the eaſtern Princes, who uſually take a li- 
berty of diſpoſing their crowns to which of their 
children they fee fit, not regarding whether he be 
the ſon of a wife or a concubine ; though ſome- 
times this occaſions a ſtruggle after their deaths, 
and that competitor who can make the greateſt in- 
tereſt among the Oran Caya's uſually carries it ; and 
from hence the crown is often taken to be elective. 


This is the moſt probable account I can collect from 


authors, and ſuch gentlemen as have viſited this 


country; but muſt acknowledge I ſhould be glad 


to meet with a more certain information than I 
have hitherto been able to do. Mr. Lock YER, who 
touched at Achen about twenty years ago, as all 
argument of the great power of the Oran Caya's, 
tells us of one who being charged with ſodomy, 
and ſummoned before the Sabander or Governor 
of the port of Achen, who is reckoned the moſt 
powerful of all the Oran Caya's in the kingdom; 
that this perſon refuſing to appear before him, he 
immediately ordered a detachment of the guards 
to cut him to pieces whenever they met him ; 
and that they executed their order punctually, 


Juſt before the houſe of an Engliſh merchant, in 


the ſtreets of Achen. But if this Sabander or 
Governor derived his authority as Governor of 


this place from the Prince, as ſeems highly pro- 


Government 
of the ſouth 
part of the 
uland. 


bable, it being the ſeat of the empire, we can con- 
clude very little from ſuch inſtances as theſe. | 

I proceed next to that part of the iſland which 
lyes ſouth of the equator, which, as has been ob- 
ſerved already, is divided into ſeveral petty king- 
doms or ſtates ; the Princes whereof however ſtyle 
themſelves Sultans, as well as the King of Achen ; 
but they are as frequently called Pangarans and 
Raja's. Each of theſe have their nobility, which 
conſtitute their great council, and are ſtyled Proa- 
teens; and every town and village almoſt has a 
Governor appointed by the Sultan, if he ſees fit, 
but uſually choſen by the inhabitants of the diſ- 
trict, and confirmed by the Sultan; and both 
theſe orders being aſſembled to adviſe with on 
ſome emergencies of the government, our faCtors 
on the welt coaſt reſemble them to our Lords and 
Commons, and look upon the power of theſe 
Sultans to be limited, like that of an Engliſh 


Monarch. There are alſo ſome free towns upon 


the coaſts, governed by their own Magiſtrates, 
who are called Datoo's: of theſe Bencoulen has 
twelve, and Sillebar four; and they do not ſeem 


to be under the dominion of any neighbouring Ra- 


Of che moun- 
mineers. 


ja or Sultan, but to have the ſupreme power lodged 
in themſelves; though they generally pay a great 
reſpect to, and keep a fair correſpondence with 
the Sultans that lye near them. 
There are ſtill a people independent of all theſe, 
who inhabit the mountains, and are governed, as 


tig ſaid, by their ſeveral Captains or heads of CH 1 


clans ; who, probably, find it their intereſt to unite 


ll, 


againſt all others, to maintain their antient liber- 


ties : and theſe are the people which the Maho- 
metans have repreſented as canibals, to deter all 
other nations from entertaining any commerce 


with them, as has been obſerved already. A par- 


ticular account of the manners or government of 
theſe people is not to be expected, ſo long as we 
are deprived of all acceſs to them, and it remains 
the intereſt of their neighbours to miſrepreſent 
them. | | 

As to the treaſure of the King of Achen, it is 


acknowledged by all to be very great, there being 


ſuch plenty of gold in this iſland ; but what his 
certain revenues are, no traveller of credit has 
pretended to compute, The cuſtoms of Achen 
are reckoned very conſiderable, and the King's 
demeſne lands' are cultivated by multitudes of 
ſlaves, and ſupply his court with proviſions. - 

As to fortreſſes, he has hardly any that deſerve 
the name, as has been hinted before; but the ſi- 


tuation of his country renders it almoſt inacceſſible: 
and if we would compute the number of his for- 


ces, we muſt reckon all that are capable to bear 
arms in the kinzdom, who are all bound to at- 
tend him in his wars: but whether he has any re- 
gular troops, beſides his guards, does not appear. 


However, it has been obſerved of the kingdom of 


Achen, that ſo ſtrong is the ſituation of it by na- 
ture, that it has never been conquered by any fo- 
reign power. But I ſuppoſe this muſt be under- 
ſtood only of the laſt three or four hundred years; 
for it is certain that the Moors or Arabians that 
now poſleſs this kingdom, were not the firſt in- 
habitants, but drove them up into the mountains, 
and ſucceeded them in the flat country, not many 
hundred years ſince, „ 


Revenue: 
and tures, 


The revenues of the Sultans of the ſouthern _ 


Princes ars not more certain than thoſe of the 
King of Achen ; but it ſeems they ariſe chiefly Dy 
the duties on pepper, and they reap alſo ſome ad- 
vantage from the gold mines, The forces of theſe 
Princes are inconſiderable apart; but we find they 


have united upon certain occaſions, and expelled 


both Dutch and Engliſh from very conſiderable 


ſettlements. But as to the Engliſh, if it had not. 


been for the treachery of the Bugaſſes, or Ma- 
caſſar ſoldiers in their ſervice, tis thought thoſe 
petty Princes durſt never have attempted any 
thing againſt us. | Prop 

The arms this people uſe are a lance, a broad 
ſword, a crice or dagger (which they ſtick naked 
in their girdles) and a long ſhield made of tough 
rattans twiſted together and covered with the skin 
of a tyger, or ſome other beaſt ; and they have in 


the kingdom of Achen, and ſome other parts of 


the country, both great guns and fire arms ; ſome 


war elephants alſo they are faid to have, but 


not 
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not many, notwithſtanding the extravagant rela- 
tions of their courage and numbers which we find 
in ſome of the firſt diſcoverers, and thoſe they 
have ſeem now to be kept rather for ſtate than any 


thing elſe. 


They have no written laws, unleſs thoſe which 


relate to religion and are recorded in their alcho- 


ran : immemorial cuſtom is their law, and the 
moſt antient people are conſulted in doubtful caſes; 
if a precedent be remembered, it is thought 
ſufficient to found the judgment upon, as well 
there as in Europe. Murder and adultery is 
puniſhed with death ; and they have not one but 


a crowd of executioners, who all tab the criminal 


with their crices or daggers ; but female offenders 
they uſually ſtrangle. For theft they cut off one 
or more joints of the criminal's fingers or toes, and 
ſometimes an arm or leg, according to the nature 
of the crime, and. the third offence is capital. 
They have alſo uſed beheading and impaling; and 
ſome of the Kings of Achen are charged with in- 
Aicting the cruelleſt tortures on their greateſt ſub- 
jets for trivial offences. 
relates, that while he reſided at Achen the King 
ſent for him one day, and he found him very much 
out of humour, and giving orders for torturing 
five or ſix women of the ſeraglio ; that theſe poor 
creatures were brought in and tortured in the King's 
preſence to the laſt degree for three hours ; which 
the Admiral, to his great mortification, was com- 
pelled to be an eye-witneſs of; and the King's rage 
increaſing with the tortures, he at length ordered 
their hands and legs to be cut off, and their bodies 
thrown into the river. The occaſion of this exe- 
cution, i(feems, was this, the night before one of 
theſe women, who lay with the reſt in a room 


adjoining to his Majeſty's, gave a great ſhriek, 


and the King inquiring into the matter, they all 
agreed to tell him there was nothing in it. But 


after many threats, ſhe that had cried out con- 


feſſed, that ſomebody came in the night time and 
pricked her in the thigh with a dagger through the 
reeds ; upon which, the ſaid, ſhe cried out, and 
awaked her companions. But the reſt did not 
agree in their anſwers ; ſome ſaying they heard a 
noife, and others that they heard nothing. How- 
ever, the dagger was found; but no body would 
own it, After all, the King not being able to 
get any ſatisfactory account of the matter, was 
led into the ſuſpicion of a deſign againſt his life, 
carried on by his own mother; who, as he ima- 
gined, had alarmed theſe women, that their out- 
cry might induce his Majeſty to come out of his 
chamber, and give the aſſaſſins an opportunity of 
diſpatching him. He proceeded therefore to fee if 
he could make a further diſcovery of the matter by 
torture, and put all the women -upon the rack. 
But their reſolution and conſtancy proved invinci- 


ble; for notwithſtanding the King's frequent offers 


Admiral BEAULIEU_ 
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of pardon in caſe they would diſcover the plot, and 


the repeated intreaties of the Cadi, or Chief Prieſt, 


of Achen, and the whole court, who begged of 
them to be kind to themſelves ; they did not fo 
much as ſhrink or relent. One of them being 
very old, and ſwooning away from time to time, 
the King took compaſſion upon, and graciouſly 
ordered her to be put to death, Upon which ſhe 
aſſumed a gay countenance, and thanked the King 
for his grace and mercy : wiſhing him, in recom- 
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pence for his favour, a long and happy life of a 


thouſand years. In a word, all of them ſtood out 
undaunted to the laſt gaſp; and even after 
their hands and legs were cut off, ſome of 


them had the courage to ſay, that for the ſpace 


of ten years they had longed for this happy hour 
that delivered them from the drudgery of the 
caſtle. | 


The King asking Monſieur BEAULIEVU what 
he thought of this proceeding ; the Admiral was 


ſo terrified with the diſmal ſpectacle, that he durſt 
do no other than pretend to approve it, and an- 


ſwered, that without the execution of juſtice, no 


government could ſubſiſt. Then the King made 
a ſpeech upon the occaſion, and faid, © if the laſt 


* night's action had paſſed unpuniſhed, his life 


Oran Caya's (or noblemen) were apt to charge 
him with cruelty, notwithſtanding it was their 


ment of putting them in execution. That their 
complaints of his adminiſtration were very un- 
juſt; for that he ſuffered them to poſleſs their 
wives, children and ſlaves, and to amaſs great 


within the bounds of their duty. That he 
maintained their religion, defended them againſt 
their enemies, and preſerved them in peace and 


reign Achen was little better than. a den of 


And the only quarrel ſome of the grandees had 
with him was, his ſupprefling that violence and 
extortion they uſed to exerciſe upon the reſt ot 
his ſubjects. 


of ſetting up, depoſing and murdering their 


conſpiracies againſt his life ; and wanted to make 
room for a ſucceſſor who would ſubmit to be 
governed by them. 


h e eB::::A 


muſt be ever expoſed to aſſaſſins. That his 


eſtates, while they could contain themſelves: 


own wickedneſs that drew the judgments of God 
on their heads ; and that he was only the inſtru- 


Frequent 
ſtruggles 
between the 
King and 
his nobility 
for empire. 


quietneſs in their houſes : whereas before his 


thieves and murderers : the ſtronger oppreſſed the 
weak, and no man was ſecure of his poſſeſſions. 


That they claimed a privilege alſo 


Princes when diſobliged : and if ſuch ſpirits were 
not ſubdued, the government would ſoon be 
ſubverted. That even his mother Was in theſe. 


This he delivered with ſuch vehemency and paſ- 
ſion, and with thoſe terrible looks, that the whole 


court immediately proſtrated themſelwes on their 
faces to the ground, imploring his mercy ; and 
among the reſt the Cadi, a man of fourſcore Fas 


— 


Speely juſ- 
tice and 
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After this the King proceeded to torture his mo- 
ther, and put to death five of the principal Oran 
Caya's, whom he ſuſpected of favouring her. He 
alſo murdered his nephew the King of Jhor's ſon, 
his couſin the King of Bantam's ſon, and, in ſhort, 


cut off all the Royal Family but his own ſon, 


who had been twice baniſhed the court, but 


was at this time in favour upon diſcovering a diſpo- 


fition, if poſſible, more cruel than his father's, and 
who was equally hated by the reſt of the world. 
This King alſo extirpated almoſt all the ancient 
nobility, and raiſed up a new ſet of Oran Caya's 
of his own creatures. And Mr, BEAULIEU aſ- 


ſures us, that while he remained at Achen there 


was not a day paſſed without an execution. 
The truth of this relation reſts upon the cre- 


dit of Mr. BEAULIEU : but thus much is cer- 


tain, that all offenders are brought to a ſpeedy 
trial, and ſentence is no ſooner paſſed than it 
is executed, As to civil cauſes, they are decided 
by the opinion of the Magiſtrate, and ſuch pre- 
cedents as tradition or his own experience has 
furniſhed him with, having no written ſtated rules 
to go by. Their magiſtrates who live in the 


neighbourhood of the Engliſh, will often deſire the 


opinion of our Chiefs in intricate matters, and 
pay an uncommon regard to an European who is 


a man of ſenſe and temper, when they are ſo 


Coin, 
weights, 
and mea- 


&ires, 


happy to meet with one: but nothing endears us 
more to this people than the learning the Ma- 


layan language, having found themſelves intolera- 


bly impoſed upon by linguiſts. | 

They have but two ſorts of money of their 
own coining, the firſt is of lead which they cal! 
caſh, of which 1500 make a mas (or 15 pence) 
which is their gold*coin ; a quarter of a mas is called 
a. pollam or copong, which is imaginary; 16 mas 
is one tac}, which is likewiſe imaginary, and equi- 
valent to 20 ſhillings Engliſh ; dollars and other 
Spaniſh money are current almoſt all over the 
Hand : but though 1500 caſh are uſually reckoned 
the value of a mas, they riſe and fall as the mo- 
ney-changers ſee fit, only there is ſeldom leſs than 
1000, and ſeldom more than 1500 reckoned to a 
mas. I proceed next to thoſe weights which are 
uſed either for money or goods, viz. 5 tael make a 
buncal weight, 20 buncal make a catty, and 100 
catty are a.pecul or 132 pounds Engliſh weight : 
three pecul area China bahar or 396 pound China 
weight, and of Malay weight at Achen, 422 pound 
I5 ounces; and upon the weſt coaſt, particularly 
at Bencoulen, a bahar is 500 pound great weight 
or 560 pounds. Engliſh, _ | 
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perſon in the 55, an 


Pieces of gold are oftner uſed in merchandiſe CH 


at Achen than their coin, eſpecially in conſider- 
able bargains ; therefore it is neceſſary to expreſs 
at what rate you intend to receive and pay pold, 
as well as what catty you buy and ſell by: the 


receiving a thouſand pounds in their gold mas would | 


be an inconceivable trouble, braſs and mixed me- 
tals, and filver gilt being frequently found amongſt 
them; and even the monty changers who are em- 
ployed to examine them are often deceived: how- 
ever if they receive any bad, they are bound to 
make them good to the perſon who employs them. 

A merchant may be very much impoſed on al- 
ſo by.receiving their gold duſt, for they will mix 
ſmall bits of other metal with it, which is not 
eaſy to diſtinguiſh, and makes it neceſſary to 


employ theſe money changers upon ſuch kind of 


receipts: there are great numbers of them who 
take up their ſtandings in the ſtreets of Achen, 
and are uſually Guzarats, or natives of the hi- 
ther India, The uſual meaſure for corn or li- 
quids is the bambou, which holds about a gallon ; 
and I don't find any other meaſure for cloth, &c. 
beſides the natural cubit and fathom, . 

As to the religion of this people, it is for the 
moſt part Mahometaniſm, which I ſhall defer the 
treating of till I come to thoſe large continents 


where its greateſt votaries reign ; only tis ob- 


ſerved, that they are not quite ſo zealous or te- 
nacious of its precepts as thoſe who inhabit ſome 
other parts of the world, Their temples and 
moſques alſo are but mean, at Achen indeed they 


are built of brick or ſtone, but in the ſouthern 


part of the iſland are hardly to be diſtinguiſhed 
ſrom their ordinary houſes: Their Prieſts how- 
ever, and eſpecially the High-Prieſt or Cadi at 
Achen, is in great veneration amongſt them ; 
and they ſeem to bear a great ſtroke in all affairs 
of ſtate. Polygamy and concubinage is ſuffered 
here, as in other Mahometan countries ; and it 
is no difficult matter for the husband to obtain a 
divorce : but the Prieſt is conſulted on all theſe 
occaſions, being eſteemed the proper judge of the 
expediency of them; as he at firſt ratifies the 
contract, ſo none but one of the ſame order is 
allowed to diſſolve it. 
his prayers on the departure of any Muſſulman, 


and attends the funeral rites, which are much the 
ſame with the Mahometans of the iſland of Ma- 


caſſar, which have been already deſcribed, 
As to the Pagans who inhabit the mountains, 
we have no account of their civil or religious rites; 


but as they are deſcended from the Chineſe the 


probably retain many of their cuſtoms, and muc 


of their ſuperſtition. 


3 . 


The Prieſt alſo aſſiſts with 
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il CHAP. II. 


Treats of the i/land of Fava and the city of Batavia, 


FT: HE iſland of Java, uſually called Java Major, 
| 1 to diſtinguiſh it from the iſland of Baly or 
Loeſſer Java, extends itſelf from the hundred and 
1 


Fuuation 
nnd extent 


Fo 

* 

2 
2 


longitude, and from five degrees thirty minutes 
to eight degrees of ſouth latitude; being about ſeven 
hundred miles in length and one hundred in breadth, 
and in ſome places it may be about one hundred 
and fifty wide, but not much more in any part of 
the iſland. It ſtretches almoſt due eaſt and weſt, 
only the eaſt end of the iſland inclines a little more 
to the ſouthward than the weſt. It has the iſland 


| Baly towards the eaſt, the Indian ocean to the 
_ ſouth, and the iſland of Sumatra and the ſtreights 
of Sunda towards the north weſt. _ JT 
T hoſe places which the Europeans have viſited 
in this iſland lying upon the ſea coaſt, and for the 
moſt part ſurrounded with ſalt marſhes, are not 
much more healthful than the port towns of Su- 
matra or Borneo, except Batavia, which having 
been drained and better cultivated, has ſome ad- 
vantage of the reſt ; or at leaſt the Dutch conſti- 
tutions being now more familiar to the climate, 
they do not rot ſo faſt as they did heretofore : but 
I find other foreigners who have viſited that city 
{till complaining of the unwholeſomneſs of the 
air; and one reaſon of it may be, that an earth- 
quake has choaked up and diverted the courſe of 
the great river, ſo that their canals and ſtreams are 
grown very ſhallow, and the mud lyes almoſt level 
with the water; inſomuch that a wherry can 
hardly paſs through the town at preſent, whereas 
formerly veſſels of a conſiderable burthen might 
have Jain cloſe to the keys. And it is obſervable, 
that though running waters are not atall unwhole- 
ſom, yet if they ſtagnate and overflow the mea- 
dows and low-grounds, the fogs which ariſe from 
them are very pernicious: but the air is much 
more unhealthful when the meadows are over- 
_ flowed with falt water, for the fea water, if it be 
taken up and kept but four and twenty hours, 
will corrupt and ſtink ſo that there is no enduring 
of it, if the experiment be made in a hot cli- 
: mate like that of Java. 
: pw As to the ſeaſons and monſons upon the north 
: obs, coaſt of Java, and the iſlands which lye on the 
ſame romb to the eaſtward, as far as Solar and 
Tymore, the worſt weather is during the weſter- 
ly winds, which uſually begin the firſt week in 
ovember. In Wee it blows freſh, and the 


wet Lo increaſes; and in January the wea- 
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ther is at the worſt both as to wind and rain, CHAP. 


and continues much the ſame till the middle of III. 
February; after which the wind and rain abat 
till the latter end of March. In April the wea- . 


the reſidence of the General and Commander in chief ther grows fair, and the winds are variable, with 
of all the Dutch colonies and acquiſitions in India, 


calms ; but at the full and change of the moon 


there generally happens ſudden guſts of wind from 


the weſtward. About the firſt of May the eaſtern 
monſon may be ſaid to be ſettled, and in June 
and July often brings rain with it; but the eaſter- 


ſecond to the hundred and thirteenth degree of ly winds blow hardeſt when there is no rain ; and 


this monſon for the moſt part affords clear whole- 

ſom weather, which continues till the latter end 
of September. In October the wind ſhifts fre- 

quently, and the eaſterly winds blow faintly, and 

in the beginning of November the weſterly mon- 

ſon ſets in again: but it is obſerved, that ſome 
years the monſons happen fifteen days ſooner or 
Tater than in others. ifs 

The currents conſtantly follow the winds here, 
and fit eaſt-north-eaſt or weſt-ſouth-weſt, as the 
monſon or trade wind does out at ſea. 

When the weſterly winds and currents are 
ſtrongeſt in theſe ſeas, which is uſually in December 
and January, and part of February, it is in vain to 
endeavour to ſail againſt them, or indeed to coaſt 
along the ſhore, though there is good 3 all 
along the coaſt of Java. The eaſterly winds, as 
well as the currents, are much more moderate; 
and ſhips frequently fail againſt this monſon from 
Batavia to the iſland of T'ymore, keeping in an- 
chorage, and going between the iſland Madura 
and Java; and a ſhip may at any time come from 55 
the weſtward, through the ſtreights of Sunda to gtreights of 
Batavia. On the Sumatra ſide theſe ſtreights are Sunda. 
very deep, and in many places no anchorage ; for 

which reaſon ſhips keep up on the Java fide, 

where they may anchor in twenty or thirty fa- 

thom water, till they come near Batavia, and 

then they need not be concerned at its being a 
 lee-ſhaxe, or dread the coming under twenty fa- 
thom. | 8 | 

Notwithſtanding the eaſterly monſon blows out Land and 
at ſea between Java and Borneo, as alſo along the ſea 'reezes 
coaſt of Sumatra, from April to November, yet e ee ul 
near the ſhores they have land and ſea breezes or trade 
from different points of the compaſs: the land wind. 
breezes come off between one and four o clock in 

the morning, generally with a ſmall ſhower and 
a guſt of wind, and ſometimes thunder. About 
one or two in the afternoon, a freſh gale blows di- 
rely from the ſea for five or fix hours, zand then 
dies away; when the ſhips upon the coaſt which 
are bound to the eaſtward are forced to come to 
an anchor till the next morning, and expect the 
land breeze again; and as theſe winds are con- 
ſtant, the weather clear, and the ſhores always 
green, this way of turning along the ſhore, as the 
ſailors call it, is extremely pleaſant, And where- 
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CH AP. ever the mariners | diſcover a grove of coco- nut- 
III. trees, which ſtand very thick along the north 
c coaſt of Java, they are ſure to find a village of 
138 who are very obliging, and will ſupply 
Engliſh ſhipping with all manner of neceſſaries at 
_ a much eaſier rate than the Dutch; of whoſe un- 
chriſtian uſuage towards the Engliſh, Captain 
BEECKMAN With a great deal of reaſon com- 
Dutch refuſe plains, even ſo lately as the year 1714. He ſays 
water t0 we the Dutch General at Batavia refuſed to let him 
ng at . . . 
Batavia, have either wood, water, rice, or any neceſſaries 
whatever; nor would ſo much as ſuffer an Eng- 
liſhman to lye aſhore, though they did not refuſe 
theſe privileges to the Portugueſe, or any other 
European nation: there are inſtances indeed of 
their ſuffering ſome of our ſhips to take in water, 
and other neceſſaries, but they are forced to wait 
fo long, and pay ſo extravagantly for what they 
have, that it almoſt amounts to a refuſal, 


the year 1579. he tells us he found five Kings 
upon the iſland, and had he remained in this 
country any conſiderable time, he might have dif- 
covered many more ; for almoſt every great town 
had a Prince of its own, who commanded the ad- 
jacent country, and neighbouring villages, till ei- 
ther by intermarriages and compacts, or the en- 
croachments of the moſt powerful, they were re- 
duced to a ſmall number, of whom the Kings 
of Mataran and Bantam were the moſt potent. 
The King of Mataran poſſeſſed much the greateſt 
part of the country, his territories conſiſting of 
all the inland provinces, as well as the ſouth- eaſt 


not inferior to him in wealth and power, being 
poſſeſſed of the north-weſt coaſt, and moſt of the 
ports and towns of trade: to Bantam therefore 
moſt European nations reſorted at their firſt arri- 
val in the Eaſt- Indies. Here the Englith efta- 
bliſhed their principal factory; and the Dutch had 
another m the town, till this Prince being no 
longer able to bear their inſolence, forced them to 
remove to Jacatra, now Batavia, about forty 
miles to the eaſtward: nor was the King of Ja- 
catra much fonder of their company than the King 
of Bantam; but upon his diſcovering an intention to 
remove them from thence, they immediately fell 
to fortify ing the place he had affigned them for a 
factory, and in ſhort bid defiance to all his forces; 
nor have the Javan Princes been able to diſlodge 
them to this day, though they have ſometimes 
drawn down their united forces againſt the place, 
and maintained long wars with the Dutch; but I 
ſhall defer giving a full account of the uſurpations 
of the Hollanders in this iſland, till I come to 
treat of government. | 
Chiefrowns, The chief towns on this iſland are moſt of them 
upon the north coaſt, of which Bantam lyes the 
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Kingdoms, Wen Sir FRancis DRAKE touched here in 


part of the iſland; but the King of Bantam was 


moſt weſterly: Batavia ſtands to the eaſtward of there cannot be much occaſion to tell the reader 


Bantam, and farther eaſt Charabon, Samarang, Cy A} 
Japara, Roombong, Tuban, Sidaya, Jortan, and III 
Surabaija; and at the eaſt end of the iſland are the 
cities of Paſſarvan, Panarucan, and Palamboan : 
about the middle of the ſouth: coaſt ſtands the city 
of Mataran, where the King, who bears that ti- 
tle ſtill, has his reſidence ; but there are not an 
other cities of note on this fide the iſland, it ly- 
ing open to the ſouthern ocean, and not affording 
that ſecurity to ſhipping as is to be found on the 
northern coaſt. 5 105 | 
Bantam, the metropolis of a great kingdom (till ran 
the Dutch deftroyed it and depoſed the King) is 
ſeated in a plain at the foot of a mountain, out of 
which iſſues three rivers, or rather one river dividing 
itſelf into three branches, two whereof ſurround 
the town, and the other runs through the middle 
of it. The circumference of this city, when in 
its glory, was not leſs than twelve miles, and very 
populous. It lay open towards the land; but had 
a very good wall to the ſea, fortihed with baſti- 
ons, and defended by a numerous artillery ; and 
the palace, or rather caſtle, where the King re- 
ſided, was no mean fortification ; beſides which 
there were ſeveral publick buildings and palaces 
of the great men, which made no ordinary figure 
in this country. It was alſo one of the greateſt 
ports in the eaſtern ſeas, to which all nations re- 
ſorted, but is now become a wretched poor place, 
and has neither trade or any thing to render it de- 
ſirable. The principal inhabitants are removed, 
and the buildings ruined, their King deprived of 
his ſovereignty, and become a vaſſal to the Dutch. 
Batavia, by the Indians named Jacatra, and by pan 
the natives and Chineſe Calacka, or Calappa, as 
they call the fruit of the coco-trees, which are 
very common here, lyes in ſix degrees ſouth lati - 
tude, longitude from London 106, and flands a- 
bout forty miles to the eaſtward of Bantam, it is 
ſituated at the bottom of a fine bay, in which 
there are ſeventeen or eighteen. ſmall illands, 
which break the violence, of the winds and 
waves; inſomuch that a thouſand ſail may rice 
here very ſecurely, "Two large piers run out halt 
a mile into the ſea, between which an hundred 
ſlaves are conſtantly employed, in taking up the 
mud and foil which is waſhed out of the town,, 
or the mouth of the river would be ſoon choak- 
ed up. | oe BIN 
The city of Batavia ſtands in a flat country, 
and is almoſt ſquare, and about the bigneſs of 
Briſtol, regularly built like the towns in Holland, 
but with white ſtone. Their ſtreets are wide and 
ſtrait, and in twelve or fifteen of the principas 
are canals, "faced with ftone, and planted with 
ever-greens: the ſides of the ſtreets alſo are paved, 
and over their canals are [reckoned no leſs than 
ffty-ſix ſtone bridges: after which deſcription 
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Europeans think themſelves very happy under them CH AP. 
in the eaſt, | III. 
Their buildings it is unneceſſary to ſay more ys 


CH AP. that the place is extremely pleaſant, and that tra- 
Ill. vellers are ſurprized with its beauty. | 
NY Tt is ſurrounded with a good wall, and two 


„ e v. . .. 


Fett. 


and twenty baſtions well furniſhed with cannon, 


and ſo contrived as to be of equal ſervice againſt 


an inſurrection in the city, as againſt a foreign e- 


nemy ; the guns being eaſily brought to point down 
the principal ſtreets. e 

| 'T hey have ſeveral handſome publick buildings, 
ſuch as the great church: the ſtadt-houſe, the ho- 
ſpitals, the ſpinhouſe, the houſe of artizans, &c. 
And there are two churches built for the reformed 
Portugueſe, and another for the Malays; but they 
do not allow either the Papiſts or Lutherans the 
publick exerciſe of their religion. we 
The fort ſtands upon the welt ſide of the city, 
and commands both the town and road: it is ve- 
ry large, and has four royal baſtions faced with 
ſtone, but has no moat except the canals, which 
lye at ſome diſtance from the rampart, may have 
been miſtaken for moats: they are about twenty 
five foot broad, and fordable in moſt places; 


the inſide of the fort is crowded with buildings, 


there being the General's houſe, as well as the 
houſes of moſt of the principal officers, and 
companies ſervants: in the middle of the city 
there is a large ſquare, which ſerves as a parade 
for the garriſon, on the weſt fide of which 
ſtands the great church, on the ſouth the ſtadt- 
houſe, on the north a fine range of buildings, 
and on the eaſt is one of their great canals: there 
are alſo ſeveral ſpacious market places in the ci- 
ty. The ſuburbs reach almoſt half a league into 
the country, and form a town larger than the 
former, but not ſo compact; being intermixed 
with kitchen gardens and orchards. Here the 


Chineſe chiefly live, and here they have their tem- 


ples and burying places, and the free exerciſe of 
their religion, which is denied the Lutheran Pro- 
teſtants. In this part of the town alſo live the 
Malays, and native Javans, and other nations 
which the Dutch have tranſplanted from Banda, 
Amboyna, &c. There are ſmall forts erected 
every way, at two or three leagues diſtance from 
the town, to defend the avenues ; the Dutch be- 
ing conſcious the King of Mataran and the na- 
tives would lay hold of any opportunity of repoſ- 
ſelling themſelves of their country, and driving 


the Hollanders from their coaſts, however they 
may ſeem to acquieſce and tacitly conſent, ac- 


cording to the modern phraſe, to be inſulted and 
tyrannized over by the Dutch, there is not a nation 
in India but would gladly throw off the - yoke, 
and declare in behalf of liberty, and for any Prince 
who ſhould come to their relief, Nothing but 
force maintains the Dutch empire in that part of 
the world; their conſtitution, and the mildneſs of 
their government may be cried up here, by ig- 


norant or deſigning men; but neither Indians nor 


of, than that the Dutch houſes are exactly after 
the model of Holland, that the Chineſe build low, 
all upon a floor after the manner of China; and 
that the natives build with ſplit cane on bambou 


Pillars by the water ſide like the Malays, whoſe 


kind of buildings have been more than once de- 
ſcribed already. I proceed therefore to give ſome 
account of the ſeveral nations that are found in 
Batavia at this day. | | 
The Chineſe do not only drive the greateſt re- 


tail trade here, but are many of them good me- 


chanicks ; they alſo generally farm the fiſhery, 
the exciſe and cuſtoms, and apply themſelves to 
husbandry and gardening; to manure and culti- 
vate the rice, cotton and ſugars which grow in 
the fields, about Batavia and other great towns ; 


and exceed even the Dutch, *tis ſaid, in their 


thriſtineſs, as well as in cozening and over-reach- 
ing thoſe they deal with. | . 
They dreſs in a veſt and gown of ſilk or ca- 
licoe, after the ſaſhion of their country, and wear 
their hair wound up in a roll, on the hinder part 
of the head, and faſtned with bodkins; for which 
every one pays a certain tribute to the Dutch. 
'The Dutch are much the greateſt merchants 


as well as the beſt mechanicks in Patavia, the 


chief inns and taverns are alſo kept by the Dutch; 
who look upon theſe employments to be as credi- 
table as any other among them, inſomuch that 
an innkeeper often becomes a magiſtrate,. as well 
there as in Holland ; and their gueſts, eſpecially 
foreigners, are dealt with as arbitrarily as if they 
were their ſlaves. 

The reformed Malayans do not trade ſo much 
as the Chineſe, but live for the moſt part upon 
fiſhing; they wear a ſhort coat or rather waiſtcoat, 
with ſtrait ſleeves made of filk or calicoe, and ano- 
ther piece of {tuff wrapped about their loins which 
reaches to their ancles; the men tie part of their 
hair up in a roll and the reſt hangs down, wrap- 
ping a cloth about their heads; the women wear 
nothing on their heads but their hair tied up. 
Some few merchants there are amongſt them, 


not reckoned inferior to the Chineſe in the myſte- 


ries of trade, 

The Amboyneſe have a ſuburb to themſelves, 
they are for the moſt part carpenters, and very 
dexterous in building the Malayan houſes, which 
are made of bambou cane; they ſplit and form the 


Buildings. 


Nations in« 
hab ting 
Batavia. 


Chineſe. 


Du' ch. 


Malayse 


Amboyneſs 


cane alſo into little ſquares for windows, which 


afford a free paſſage for the air, the: work being 
not much unlike that uſed in our: cain chairs. 
They are generally bold fellows, of a threatning 


aſpect, and make good foldiers; but the Dutch 
obſerve: they are given to mutiny, hy which 1 


pretume they mean they are not yet reconciled 'to 
13 44 ſlavery. 
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CHAP. ſlavery, They wear a piece of calicoe wrapped 
III. ſeveral times about their heads, letting the ends 
bang down; the reſt of their dreſs is like the 
| Moors: and their arms are a ſcymetar and an oval 
ſhield. Their women have only a piece of cali- 
coe wrapped about their loins, and another about 
their ſhoulders, their legs and arms being bare. 

The Javaneſe have alſo a particular quarter 
aſſigned them in the ſuburbs; they are uſually 
employed either in husbandry, or building the 
country boats, or fiſhing. The men go naked 
from the head to the middle, but have a piece of 
Ulk or calicoe wrapped about their loins which 

reaches to their ancles; and ſome wear a kind 
of ſcarf over the right ſhoulder, by which their 
ſword hangs on the left ſide: they have alſo a 
ſcul-cap, on their heads, and go barefoot. TI he 
women dreſs in their hair, but have a piece of 
ſilk or cloth wrapt about their bodies, and ano- 
ther lower which looks almoit like a petticoat; 
but wear neither ſhoes nor ſtockings. 

The Mardikers or Topaſſes are a mixed breed 
of Dutch, Portugueſe, and other nations incor- 
porated. with the Dutch, and conformable to them 
in their manners and cuſtoms in a great meaſure ; 
they live both in the city and ſuburbs, and are 

many of them conſiderable merchants, and have 
handſome houſes. The meaner fort apply them- 
ſelves to husbandry and gardening, and ſome few 
of them are artihcers. The dreſs. of the men 
does not differ much from. the Dutch,. unleſs it 
be that their breeches reach down to their ancles. 
_ 'Fleir women go in their hair tied up in a knot 
on the hinder part of their heads, and have a waiſt- 
coat and a piece of ſilk or calicoe wrapped about 
them which reaches to their ancles, and ſerves in- 
ſtead of a petticoat. DO I 
Bogaſſes and The Macaſſers and Bugaſſes, whoſe anceſtors 
Macafters. were natives of Macaſſar and the neighbouring 
iſlands, have alſo their quarters in the ſuburbs: 
they go for the moſt part naked in their own 
country, having only a piece of cloth wrapped 
about their middle, but are pretty decently clothed 
at Batavia. | 
Several of the natives of the iſland of Tymore 
have alſo been tranſplanted hither by the Dutch: 
they were formerly Pagans, and accounted a bar- 
barous people, having very little clothing, but 
are now many of them turned Chriſtians or Ma- 
hometans, and conform themſelves to the man- 
ners of the people whoſe religion they profeſs. 


Javaneſe, 


Topaſſes or 
Mardikers. 


— 


Tymoreans. 


A body of Out of theſe ſeveral nations the Dutch have 
forces formed a body of ten or twelve thouſand regular 
formed out 


of the ſeve- 


troops which garriſon the city of Batavia and the 
ral nations. 


neighbouring forts, about a thouſand of them be- 
ing upon guard every day. 


Sl che Dach By tranſplanting ſuch numbers from the neigh- 
in tranſ- bouring iſlands which they had ſubdued, the Dutch 
paning''® have made Batavia one of the moſt populous cities 
tions. - | 


THE PRESENT STATE O 


conſpiracies and inſurrections that might be formed Ill. 


in the Indies, and ſecur'd themſelves againſt all CH A y | 


againſt them in thoſe iſlands; for having the moſt 
conſiderable families in their power, with the wo- 
men and children of thoſe they had deſtroyed in 
the general maſlacre, it was not to be ſuppoſed 
that the reſt ſhould either have ſpirit or power to 
attempt any thing againſt their ſettlements ; and 
it muſt be admitted, they have done all that men 
could do by force or. policy to eſtabliſh their em- 
pire in the Indies, had juſtice and clemency but 
preſided in their councils, but the want of theſe 
will ever. render their dominion precarious ; for 4 
upon theſe alone, and the affections of the ſubject, Big 
the natural conſequence. of them, can a throne 
be firmly eſtabliſhed. But without the gift of 
prophecy, unleſs they endeavour to cultivate a. 
good underſtanding with the Indians by acts of 
kindneſs and humanity, which may induce them 
in time to forget in what a barbarous manner 
they were deprived of their liberties and of their 
ſeveral countries, they will one day probably be 
driven out of their ſettlements, as the Portugueſe - 
were. driven out. by them, with the aſſiſtance of. 
the abuſed natives; eſpecially if any European. 4 
powers with equal force ſhould arrive in thoſe 4 
ſeas and diſpute their title. e 3 
To proceed, as the habits of the ſeveral peo- 
ple in this iſland. are very different, ſo are their 
manners, tempers, complexion and ſtature; but 
theſe having already been deſcribed in treating of 
the ſeveral countries from whence they were tranſ- 
planted, need not be again deſcribed here, except 
the Javans themſelves, which have not been yet 
„ | 
The Javans are of a moderate ſtature, well 
ſhaped but tawny, and their features much the 
ſame with the natives of Sumatra. Their hair, 
as that of all other Indians, is of a ſhining black, 
part of it is tied up under a cap (and ſometimes 
under a turbant) the reſt falls upon their ſhoulders. 
Theſe people have mighty thin beards, which is 
occaſioned by pulling the hair up by the roots with 
tweezers ſo ſoon as any appears on their faces: 
they go naked to the middle, but wrap a piece of 
ſilk or calicoe ſeveral times about their loins which 
reaches down below their knees, and their arms | 
and legs are bare. They are very abſtemious, Food and 
eating only a ſmall quantity of rice, fruit and luer 
dry'd fiſh, and pure water or tea is their ordinary 
drink, religiouſly obſerving that precept of their 
prophet which. prohibits their drinking ſtrong li- | 
uors. — 
J And here a proper opportunity offers of  ſhew- 
ing how this people were ſubdued, their ſea ports 
and trading towns taken from them by the Dutch, 
and all other European nations excluded from hav- 
ing any commerce, or even a correſpondence with 


them. | © 
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AP; 
af | Hollanders made themſelves maſters of Jacatra, 
now Batavia, and their long wars with the Princes 
of Java, whom they ſubdued one after another ; 
ſometimes by fomenting inſurrections in their do- 
minions, and joining with the malecontents; at 


III. 
an 


THE SUNDA ISLANDS. 


T have already mentioned in what manner the 


bother times by aſſiſting the petty Kings in their 


wars one againſt the other, till in the end they 


ſwallowed up both parties: and if the ſubjects of E 
any European Prince had a conſiderable factory in 


the dominion of an Indian King, they never failed 
to pick a quarrel with him, and make the expul- 
ſion of thoſe Europeans the terms on which alone 
they would conſent to peace. The Engliſh were 
never more ſenſible of theſe practices than in the 


reduction of Bantam, of which I ſhall give a brief 


account as we received it from the Dutch them- 


ſelves, wherein. it appears that the flouriſhing 


trade the Engliſh and other Europeans carried on 


prize againſt that kingdom. 
They tell us-that Bantam. was a powerful. and 


- populous kingdom, improved of late by the reſort 
of foreigners from all nations thither ; and a- 


mongſt the reſt, the Engliſh, Danes, Spaniards 
and Portugueſe ; inſomuch that they were become 
troubleſome neighbours to the Dutch at Batavia: 


they pretend alſo that the King of Bantam had 


made ſeveral attempts upon them. by ſea and land, 
and though he had always been. beaten off with 
loſs, yet ſome time or other they apprehended his 
neighbourhood. might. prove fatal to them, and 
therefore were reſolved to be beforehand with 
him; which while they were meditating upon, 
in the year 1681, a quarrel, they tell us, luckily 
happened between the old and young King of 
Bantam, which gave them an opportunity of ob- 
taining their ends ſooner than they expected. 

The old King, the narrative informs us, being 
weary of the burthen of government, and chooſing 


to retire and ſpend the reminder of his days in 


peace, reſigned. his dominions to his youngeſt 
ſon, the eldeſt having devoted himſelf to religion. 
The young King had not reigned many years 


but grievous complaints were made to the father 


of his injuſtice and oppreſſions: that he did not 
govern them. according to the antient conſtituti- 
on; but having travelled to Conſtantinople, would 
govern them after the model the Grand Seignior 
governed the Turkiſh empire. That his ſubjects 
being diſſatisfied with theſe innovations depoſed 
him, and ſet up his elder brother in his room. 
Hereupon the old King reſumed the government 
again, and beſieged the caſtle of Bantam, where 
his ſon had ſhut himſelf up with a ſmall garriſon : 
in this diſtreſs the young King ſent to the Dutch 


for their aſſiſtance, who having long wiſhed for 


ſuch an opportunity, immediately fitted out a 
fleet and army to go to his aſſiſtance. 


I ſhall not here trouble the reader with a jour- 
nal of their campaign, only obſerve that they car- 
ried their point, and having defeated the father, 
afterwards depoſed the ſon, their good ally, mak- 


ing him their vaſſal, and leaving him little more 
than the name of King; and now having poſ- 


ſeſſed themſelves of the ſovereign power, they 
ſeized upon the goods and merchandizes of the 


pelled them from thoſe coaſts. 


And J find an addreſs or repreſentation of the 


nglith and other European Merchants, and ex- 
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- — 


Engliſh Eaſt-India company to the parliament ſe- 


veral years before the loſs of Bantam, complain- 
ing, that the Dutch endeavoured to force the- 


Princes and Governors all along the coaſts of 
Malabar, Sumatra and Java to enter into engage- 


ments with them in relation to their pepper and- 


other commodities of the growth of their coun- 


| | | tries, not to ſell them to any other. nation but the 
there, was the principal inducement to the enter- 


Dutch ; and the natives declared that the Dutch 


actually made war upon them, burnt and deſtroyed 
their countries, and maſſacred. the inhabitants be- 
cauſe they would not ſubmit to ſuch conditions. 
At other times they have blocked up their ports, 


and would ſuffer no other ſhips to enter them 


but their own, which practices, ſay the compa- 


ny, tend to the ruin of the Engliſh trade in the 


Eaſt-Indies: and the ſtyle they aſſumed in that 


part of the world was very ſuitable to theſe prac- 


tices, for it- ſeems they called themſelves © Com- 
* of all the Kings and Princes of Europe, and Su- 
* preme Moderators of all the affairs of Chriſten- 
dom.“ And when they apprehended it conduced 
to their honour to have the eaſtern nations be- 
lieve they were governed by a great King, they 
would impoſe upon them ſo far as to procure let- 


ters to his imaginary majeſty, as we find they did 


from Japan; one particularly in the year, 1609, 


begins thus, © I the Emperor and King of Japan 
* wiſh to the King of Holland peace, &c.“ but 


this is tolerable in compariſon of the uſage the 


Engliſh met with from the Hollanders at Japan, 
whom they miſrepreſented, abuſed and murdered 


in a moſt inhuman manner. | 
The manner of ſalutation among the Javaneſe, 


is much the ſame as among the Molays, and other 


Indian nations : they lift up one or both hands to 


manders of all the ſeas of the world, Protectors 


Salutations 


their head, according to the quality of the perſon 


they ſalute; and if it be a Prince, they fall on 
their knees, bowing their faces to the ground. 
Their uſual poſture when they fit is croſs-legged, 
having matts or carpets ſpread under them : when 
they viſit, they are ſeldom entertained with any 
thing but betel and arek, already ſo often men- 
tioned, Their beloved ſport is evek-fighting here 
as well as in Java; and the Chineſe have intro- 
duced cards and dice amongſt them. Buffaloe- 
baiting or bull-baiting is another great diverſion; 


Sit croſs. 
legged, 


Sports and 
games. 
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CHAP. but as the beaſt is never ſtaked, or the place railed the Dutch Eaſt-India company; hither they im- C1 1» WICH A 
III. in, this diverſion often ends in ſome tragical acci- port the merchandiſes of Japan, of the Spice iſlands, Wi 
Wa dent. Tyger-hunting, another of their ſports, is Perſia, Surat, Bengal, and of the coaſts of Ma- uy VI. 
1 ſill more hazardous; they firſt prepare their traps labar and Chormondel, as well as every thing that | 
* and pit- falls, and then with great numbers of Europe affords, One fort of goods they barter 
armed men ſurround the place he uſually haunts, for another all over the Indies ; and having fur- 
and with their ſhouting and noiſe, endeavour to niſhed themſelves with what is moſt valuable in 
drive him into the ſnare ; but he ſometimes breaks the eaſt, tranſport it into Europe, where all is 
through them, and takes a different rout, to the converted into ready money ; ſo far is their India 
deſtruction of thoſe who happen to ſtand in his trade from diminiſhing their treaſure, that it fur- 
way. Some Javan Princes, we are told, have niſhes them with more than all the trade of the 
young tygers bred up ſo very tame as to walk looſe world beſides. They have not only ſpice ſufficient 
about their courts, as dogs do here; but they fre- of their own growth to purchaſe every thing they 
3 quently return to their natural fierceneſs, and do ſand in need of in India, and to ſupply all Europe, 
| conſiderable miſchief. but burn and deftroy vaſt plantations of it every 
Comedies, The Chineſe in this country uſe the ſame diver- year to enhanee the price ; and we are not to ima- 
* | ſions they do in their own. hey have their co- gine there are no other iſlands but thoſe which the 
| Fireworks, medies, fire-works, &c. chiefly at the beginning Dutch are poſſeſſed of which will bear ſpices, ſe- 
1 of the new year, and their other feſtivals. Here veral other iſſands would produce them if the na- 
| Dancing. are dancing gitls alſo in Java, who get a livelihood tives durſt cultivate the plants, but they are neg- 
by playing and dancing beſore thoſe that ſend for lected left the Dutch ſhould be incited to inſlave 
them, as is uſual at all entertainments and rejoic- them as they have their neighbours. For however The Da 
' Tumblers, ing times; and tumblers are not wanting, who We may laugh at the Hollanders claim of the ſo- claim th: 
ſhew as great feats of activity as thoſe amongſt us. vereignty ot all ſeas, from the Cape of Good Hope 3 
Way of As to their carriages and way of travelling, ſince eaſtward, to the ſtreights of Magellan, which is 
travelling. Batavia has been in its ſplendor, they have en- three parts of the circumference of the globe; there 
joyed all manner of conveniencies we have in is not any thing they could graſp within thoſe li- 
Europe, coaches are almoſt as common as in the mits which is valuable, that they have not made 
great towns in this part of the world. Fine horſes themſelves maſters of, and exerciſe as arbitrary a 
they have from Perfia, and the iſland afferds dominion over every Prince's ſubjects on the Indian 
{mall fized horſes which are very ſerviceable. The ſhores, as if they were their flaves ; and ſhould 
Javan Princes and great men are ſometimes car- the Dutch hereafter find any European nation 1n 
ried in a kind of litter or couch on men's ſhoulders, poſſeſſion of a ſpice ifland, or any plantation of 
with a numerous train of ſlaves attending them; equal value in thoſe ſeas, they would certainly 
but they uſually travel on horſeback. take the ſame meaſures to extirpate them, as they 
Shipping. The ſhipping of Java, before the Dutch built formerly practiſed upon their dear allies the Englith 
Batavia, was very inconſiderable ; they had praws at Banda and Amboyna. | | 
or boats indeed that would fail with incredible To proceed, all ſorts of mechanick arts almoſt Mechanick 
ſwiftneſs ; but hardly any veſſels above fifty tuns. flouriſh in Batavia. There is no manufacture arts. 
The Dutch finding good oak growing upon the proper for that country which the Dutch do not 
iſland, now build ſtout ſhips, and have ſeldom leſs promote: they have their printing houſe, their 
than twenty or thirty men of war with which Paper mills, gunpowder mills, ſugar makers, ſpin- 
they inſult all the Princes in that part of the world, ners; cotton weavers, rope makers, carpenters, 
They have alſo their rope-yards and magazines, bricklayers, ſhipwrights, ſmiths, braziers, and all 
and great numbers of ſhipwrights perpetually em- manner of iron ware forged in Batavia. If they 
ployed at the iſland of Onroſt or No-reft, in the fall ſhort of the European workmen in any thing, 
bay of Batavia, building or careening of ſhips 4 it is where the work requires tine ſprings and 
and this place is well deſended by ſeveral good movements, as in clocks and watches: theſe, it gung; 10 
pPlübKhtſorms of guns which lye level with the water. is obſerved, are hardly ever brought to a proper tei ela 
Trade. The Hollanders ſuffer no Europeans to trade hi- temper in hot countries, and the beſt watch that city. 
ther; but there comes to Batavia fifteen or twenty ever was carried from Europe will not go true in 
fail of Chineſe junks every year, from three to thoſe warm climates ; nor do we often meet with 
five hundred tuns apiece, which uſually arrive in a hollow blade that will not ſtand bent; the very 
November or December, and return the begin- ſteels of our firelocks in time become ſoft, and 
ning of June; and thus the Hollanders are fur- frequently want new ſteeling. ; : 
niſhed with all the merchandiſe of China at an The Dutch have founded ſchools in Batavia, 
eaſier rate than they could by ſending their fleets where the learned languages are taught, and ſome 
thither. advances made in the liberal arts; and the inha- 


Batavia is the great magazine or ſtore-houſe of bitants of this city being compoſed of almoſt Indian 
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Indian nation, all the Indian languages are ſpoken 
here; but thoſe of the moſt general uſe are the 
Malayan and the baſtard Portugueſe, with which 
a man might travel over this part of the world, if 
he underſtood no other. ITS 

The iſland of Java, towards the middle of it, is 
very mountainous, and covered with woods ; and 
the low lands near the ſhore are generally marſhy, 
and over-run with reeds and bambou, except a- 
bout Batavia and Bantam, and ſome few other 
towns where the meadows being cleared and 


drained, are made fit for tillage ; and their rice 


or paddy fields and kitchen gardens are well ſup- 


plied with water from the numerous rivulets 


which run through the country. Up theſe ſtreams 
the citizens of Batavia uſually go in their pleaſure 
boats to their country houſes and farms; but I 
do not find that the Dutch have any towns or gar- 
riſons above fifteen or twenty miles from the coaſt 


in any part of Java; and indeed this ſeems ſuffi- 


cient for their purpoſe, for the inland people can 
trade With no other nation, and are forced to ſell 
them their pepper and other merchandiſe at what 
price the Dutch are pleaſed to ſet upon them; and 
by the way, the pepper ſeems not to delight in a 
wet marſhy ſoil, the plantations of that kind be- 
ing generally a pretty way up in the country, at a 
diſtance from the ſhores, as has been obſerved in 


treating of Sumatra. | | 


S P ET: - 

The only corn that grows in this country is 
rice, They have good wheat imported from Ben- 
gal at a very reaſonable rate; but the Europeans, 


as well as the other inhabitants, after a little time 


make choice of boiled rice rather than bread. 
bout Batavia there are ſeveral conſiderable ſugar 
plantations, and ſome tobacco; and in their kitch- 
en gardens they have peas, beans, roots, and herbs 
luHcient to ſupply that populous city, tho? next 
to rice theſe are the principal food of the inhabi- 
tants. All forts of garden ſtuff almoſt thrives 
here; and the ſeeds brought from Europe, Perſia 
and Surat yield a great increaſe: here are Holland 
cabages, purſlain, afparagus, lettice, water- 
crelies, parſley, fennel, water melons, pompions, 


cucumbers, radiſhes, potatoes, &c. in great plen- 


ty; and 'tis obſerved, that the foil naturally pro- 
duces ſeveral aſtringent plants which are good a- 


Zainſt the bloody flux, the reigning diſtemper of 


the country. 
{ heir paſture is very different from that in 


colder climates; they have none of that / ſhort 


{weet graſs our cattle feed on, but rank four 
itutf, ſuch as is found in mooriſh grounds, and 
makes the fleſh of their cattle equally coarſe. 
hey begin to ſow their rice in March, in July 


it is fit to cut, and October affords them the greateit 


plenty of fruit, tho they have ſome all the year 
round, | 


There are no vines in this iſland but about Bata- 


via, where they have been introduced by the Dutch, 
and will bear ſeven times within the ſpace of two 
years. So ſoon as the grapes are gather'd the vine 
is cut, and fifteen or ſixteen weeks afterwards there 
is a new vintage; but notwithſtanding this vaſt 
increaſe they can make no wine, and have none 
but what comes from Europe or Perſia, which 
is valued at four or five ſhillings a bottle. It is 
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obſervable that theſe vines will bear the next year 
they are planted; and, as well as other trees, ſnoot 


more in one year than they do in three or four in 
Europe. | 

The Dutch have lately planted the coffee ſhrub 
at Batavia, and it yields a tolerable increaſe ; but 
the fruit is not equal to that of Arabia. 

Almoſt all manner of Indian fruits abound 
here; ſuch as coco's, bonana's, plantains, anana's, 
or pine-apples, mangoes, mangoſteens, durions, 
ſeveral kinds of oranges and lemons, and their 
beloved betel and arek. There are alſo Benjamin 
and other gums found near Batavia. 8 85 

As for timber-trees, there are ſeveral kinds un- 
known to us; they have alſo oak not inferior 
to the Engliſh oak as tis ſaid; and cedar trees, 
or a red wood very like it; but the trees of the 
moſt general uſe are their coco's and bambou, 
which yield almoſt all materials neceſſary for build- 


Coles, 


Indian fruits | 


Timber, 


ing the houſes of the natives, or rigging out their 


veſſels; and the coco alſo ſupplies them with meat, 
drink, oil and vinegar, as has been obſerved al- 
ready. | | . 

Stone quarries are found not far from Batavia, 
and they have good earth to make bricks: but I 


don't find that the Dutch are in poſſeſſion of any 
part of the country that affords minerals of any 


kind whatever. Tis very probable there are mines 
here as well as in the neighbouring iſlands, but the 
natives who are in poſſeſſion of the mountains ei- 


Mines and 
quarries, 


ther have not diſcovered them, or are ignorant of | 


the method of working them. 


The beaſts we find here are hogs, wild and 
tame, buffaloes, end ſome few oxen and ſheep, 


which have been imported hither ; but they do 


not multiply or prove ſo good as in colder coun- 
tries, and the fleth of their buffaloes is not very 
deſirable. 

'The wild animals, ſuch as deer, wild hogs, 
rabbits, &. are much to be preferred to the tame 
for eating. They 


have a reaſonable number of 


Cactle, 


Wild beaſts, 


ſmall ſerviceable horſes; and in their foreſts are 


found monkeys, tygers, and ſeveral other kinds of 
wild beaſts. There is a ſpecies of apes, Monſieur 


Monkeys. 


LEGVUAV informs us, found only in Java, which 


much reſemble the human form: one of theſe, he 


aſſures us, he had often ſeen on one gf the baſtions 


of the fort at Batavia, where ſhe had her houſe, 


for it was a female, and went upright on its hin- 


der legs; ſhe was very tall, and congcaled her nu- 


dities with one of her hands, IT here Was no hair 
either 


— — "I 
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either on its face or hands, and its countenance 
was not unlike a female Hottentot. The creature 
made its bed very neatly every day, and went into 
it at night, covering itſelf with a quilt, and would 


ſometimes bind its head with a cloth, and lye down 


as if afflicted with the head-ach, and perform 
many other ſurprizing actions. This ape was ſent 
to Europe in the fame fleet Mr. LEGUAT came 


home with, but died when they came into a cold 


latitude, He imagines great pains had been taken 
to teach it ſuch actions as ſeemed to be the reſult 


of reaſon ; but others looked upon it to be an ani- 


mal produced between an ape and an Indian ſlave ; 
for when a female ſlave has committed any great 
fault in Batavia, they ſo dread the cruelty of their 
hard-hearted maſters (or rather miſtreſſes, who 
have very little mercy on them) that they fre- 
quently fly to the woods, and live perfectly wild; 
and for want of other company, it 1s imagined, the 


mother of this creature aſſociated herſelf with ſome 


male ape, and produced this animal, which in its 
figure and actions ſo much reſembled a woman. 
As to the fact that there was ſuch a creature, I 
make no manner of doubt, Mr. LEG6uar ſeem- 
ing to me one of the ſincereſt and faithfulleſt tra- 
vellers that ever wrote; but how it was produced, 
muſt be left to every one's conjecture. 

Beſides the animals already mentioned, there are 
porcupines, crocodiles, ſnakes, ſcorpions, mille- 
pedes, locuſts, caterpillars, and a vaſt variety of 
inſects, which if the annual rains fail them, de- 
vour the fruits of the earth. Their crocodiles are 
ſome of them twenty or thirty foot long, but not 
of a proportionable height or bigneſs, having ra- 


ther claws than legs to go on; and if a perſon 


have the preſence of mind to turn frequently when 
he flies from one of theſe creatures, he will eafily 
eſcape, for their bodies are ſo unreaſonably long 
that they cannot eaſily turn about ; and indeed, 
they take moſt of their prey lying among the reeds 
by the river ſides like the trunk of ſome old tree, 
and ſeize upon the heedleſs traveller before he is 
aware of them. They are frequently taken by the 
Malays, who bait a large iron hook with a dog, 
which ſeems to be his favourite morſe], and fith 
for them at the mouth of ſome rivulet or creek 
where they uſually lye to take what is driven 
down to ſea, The back of this animal is com- 
poſed of ſuch hard ſcales that they are not to be 
penetrated, it is ſaid, even by a musket ball, but 
he is eaſtly killed if they come at his belly. Theſe 
creatures are ſo much dreaded at Batavia, that the 


government allows a reward to thoſe that take or 


Govern - 
ment, 


Kill them. 


The government of the Dutch in Java, in re- 
gard to the European inhabitants, is formed on the 
model of that in Holland; but in reſpe& to the 
natives, is as arbitrary and tyrannical as any go- 
vernment in the known world : as they poſſeſſed 


the country by force, ſo they Mill maintain their CH API 


empire; and do not only exerciſe their. dominion 
over the Javans, but over every other people who 
inhabit the ſhores of the Indian ſeas, It is true, 


the Dutch are too inconſiderable a people to be able 


to reduce entirely any one country of a large ex- 
tent, ſuch as Java, Sumatra, or Borneo; but hay- 
ing a fleet of men of war always in thoſe ſeas, 
and a diſciplined army compoſed of Europeans as 
well as Indians, they make their ſettlements 
wherever they think fit; and though they never 
ſaw a tenth part of the country with their eyes 
where they fix, yet from the moment they have 
planted a colony, or taken any one town from the 
natives, they look upon themſelves to be ſove- 
reigns of the whole country ; and if the natives 
refuſe to ſubmit to ſuch laws as they are pleaſed to 
impoſe, they immediately denominate them rebels 


H/ 
i. Nen. 


e 


and traytors, and proceed to torture and put them 


to the cruelleſt deaths if ever they fall into their 


hands. In this manner alſo they treated all Euro- 
peans who preſumed to deal with the natives, till 
they had poſſeſſed themſelves of all the valuable 
branches of the Indian trade. How they uſed the 


inhabitants of the Molucca's, Banda, Amboyna, 


and Macaflar has been taken notice of already, 
with the expulſion of the Portugueſe and Engliſh 
from thoſe countries. The taking of Bantam, 
and excluding all European nations from thence, 


has alſo been taken notice of; but the multitudes 


the Dutch maſſacred after the taking of Bantam, 
and the tortures and cruelties they afterwards ex- 
erciſed to render themſelves dreadful to the na- 
tives, under pretence of conſpiracies and rebellions 
againſt that high and mighty Eaſt India company, 
exceed any thing that has been hitherto related, 
even the bigotry of a falſe religion never inſpired 


its votaries with that rage againſt the reſt of man- 


kind, as a Dutchman manifeſts whenever he has 


an intereſt in view; and covetouſneſs could never 
more properly be ſtyled idolatry than on this occa- 


ſion, where Chriſtians make no ſcruple of breaking 
both tables of the decalogue, deny their God, and 
fall down before a Pagan idol to promote their trade, 
as thoſe ſaints have done both at Japan and Pegu. 
And however impious ſuch practices may be, yet 
what muſt make the world ſtill more abhor that 
company is, their ſacrificing whole nations to their 
darling mammon. | | 

It is true, the Javaneſe exerciſed the Dutch 
with continual plots and conſpiracies ſoon after 
the taking of Bantam ; and once they ſet fire to 
the magazine of powder in that city, and blew up 
ſome hundreds of Hollanders into the air. 
Dutch having apprehended four of the conſpirators 


The 


carried them to Batavia, and to deter the natives 


from the like practices for the future, they took 
one of thoſe unhappy wretches, and placing him 
on a ſcaffold in the view of all the people, they 

: tore 
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tore off his fleſh. by little pieces with red hot pin- 


cers, which they continued to do from morning 


till evening before they put him to death ; and the 
next day they broke the other three alive upon the 
wheel. 55 

Upon another inſurrection at Japara, the Dutch 
took a great number of priſoners, fome of them 
they broke alive upon the wheel, others they cut 
off their ears and noſes, and ſome were chained 
together and ſent to certain iſlands, there to make 
brick and lime for the company, and remain in a 
ſtate of ſlavery for the remainder of their lives. 


And thus they do not only ſerve the Javans, 


but all other nations in that part of the world who 
refuſe to ſubmit to their tyranny. But notwith- 


| ſtanding the Dutch are pleaſed to look upon the 


inhabitants of the Indian iſlands as their ſubjects, 


and call every attempt that is made for the reco- 


very of their liberties, treaſon and rebellion, and 


puniſh it as ſuch; the natives of thoſe iſlands pro- 


bably eſteem their countrymen herces who engage 
in ſuch enterprizes, and look upon theſe actions as 


the ſubjects of Britain would, to be noble ſtruggles 
for their liberties. 


Should we enquire into the 
right the Dutch have to this pretended dominion, 
what can it be reſolved into but force; they have 
not ſo much as the poſſeſſion of a fortieth part of 
thoſe countries where they pretend to the ſo- 
vereignty both of ſea and land, and yet if they 
meet with any veſlels belonging to thoſe countries, 
they ſearch and plunder them; and if they diſcover 
an intention to trade with any other European 
nation, frequently murder every man on board, 
burn their towns upon the coaſt, and maſſacre 


the people, which they call by the foft term of 


doing juſtice on rebellious ſubjects. But if it be 
obſerved that the Dutch have no other right to 


any one country in India than what they obtained 
by an unjuſt (or more properly a piratical) war 


which was never formally declared, and indeed 
which they had no pretence to make (unleſs the 


rich produce of a country, and the power of thoſe 
Who invade it, can ſanctify ſuch hoſtile attempts) 


what can their friends ſay to excuſe thoſe murders 
and devaſtations the Dutch have been guilty of in 
that part of the world for a hundred years paſt ? 
hould we admit what ſome contend for, that 
power and the poſleſſion of a country, however 
obtained, give the poſſeſſor a right to the allegiance 
of the inhabitants; yet ſurely the ſetting our foot 
aſnore in a country already inhabited, and under 
the ſubjection of another Prince, or the taking a 


_ Port town or two upon the coaſt while the natu- 


ral Prince remains in poſſeſſion of much the great- 
eſt part of the country, will not, in the opinion 
even of thoſe who make no difterence between a 
lawful and unlawful poſſeſſion, give the Dutch a 
right to a tenth part of what they claim. It is a 


maxim in our law, that while the lawful Prince 
Vor. I. 


ed in poſſeſſion of the whole, though the greateſt 
part be in the power of an uſurper. And if this 
be an equitable maxim the hard terms the Dutch 
give to every attempt of the natives to expel them, 
may juſtly be retorted upon themſelves ; who 
ought of right to be ſubject to thoſe Princes in 


whoſe country they reſide, and are guilty of trea- 
ſon and rebellion whenever they 


raiſe an armed 
force againſt them, 

There are ſome kingdoms indeed the Dutch 
have abſolutely ſubdued, and reduced to a ſtate of 
vallalage, whoſe Princes however are ſtill permit- 
ted to enjoy their titles and the ſtate of ſovereigns ; 
and the Hollanders alſo execute all their orders in 
the name of theſe depoſed Princes, as expecting to 


find a more ready obedience from their ſubjects by 


this means ; and while they keep theſe Kings with 
their families in their power, and ſuffer them to 
enjoy the appearances of ſovereignty, they find 
themſelves ſecured againſt the pretenſions of all 
others. ( 
he was ſurprized at the pomp he ſaw the King of 
Bantam appear in, when he knew he was no better 
than a priſoner of ſtate at the ſame time. 

He ſays, at the King of Bantam's going out of 
the gates of the caſtle, all the cannon on the ram- 
parts were fired; and firſt marched four Amboi- 
neſes with their ſhields and broad ſwords, being 
men of an uncommon ſtature and threatning aſ- 
pect. Next to theſe, marched a company of Ja- 


vans, followed by another of Ballays. Then a 


chair finely wrought and gilt, was carried on the 
ſhoulders of four Javans. After theſe, were led 
ſix fine Perſian horſes, with the richeſt accoutre- 
ments imaginable; being almoſt covered with gold 
and ſilver: four Amboineſes carrying eſcutcheons 
followed; and then came the King's ſon, a Prince 
of about eight years of age, on horſeback. He 


was attended by ſeveral hundred women, ſome 


carrying golden veſſels, ſome fruits, and others 
flowers in their hands; and after theſe marched a 
company of Dutch ſoldiers, 


coutred, and retaining till an air of Majeſty, as 
if he was really ſovereign of the country. The 
King alſo was attended by great numbers of wo- 
men on foot, as moſt of the eaſtern Princes are 
whenever they go abroad : and there is hardly a 
Governor or man of quality in India, but have 
their women to attend them when they appear in 
publick.) After the women marched two other 
companies of ſoldiers, the one Dutch, and the 
other Javans, armed after the manner of their re- 
ſpective countries, and theſe cloſed the proceſſion. 
This mighty pomp, with which the Dutch treat 
the vaſlal Kings, my author well obſerves, gives a 
luſtre to their own power and greatneſs in the 
eaſt ; theſe people naturally concluding from the 

Ee ſplendor 


W 


One who has been at Java relates, that 


'T hen the King ap- 
peared, riding on a fine Perſian horſe, richly ac- 


enjoys any part of his dominions, he ſhall be deem- CHAP, 
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ſplendor they ſee theſe dependent Princes appear 
in, that the power and magnificence of the {tate 
which commands them, muſt be {till more au- 
guſt. And the Dutch being ſenſible how much 
the world is ſtruck with a ſplendid appearance, 
order their Governor-general at Batavia to take 
upon him the ſtate of a great King; and accord- 
ingly when he appears abroad, his coach is preceded 
by a troop of horſe guards, a company of halber- 
diers ſurround it, and a company of foot bring 
up the rear. His guards are clothed in yellow 
ge, and 
make a more glittering ſhow than the guards of 
any Prince in Europe. The Governor's Lady 
alſo has her guards and her equipage, not infe- 
rior to that of a Queen. | 
The diſciplined troops the Dutch maintain in 
and about Batavia and Bantam, are computed to 
be about twenty thouſand men, of which one half 
may be Europeans; but they keep the ſoldiery in 
great ſubjection to the civil power, and except the 
Governor's guards, they make but a very mean 
appearance; their clothing being very indifferent, 
and of ſeveral colours: and though a ſhoemaker, 
or the meaneſt tradeſman in the place, is ſuffered 


to have his ſlave to carry an umbrella over his 
head, this honour is not vouchſafed to an enſign 
who is a commiſhon officer. 


The revenues of the Government of Batavia 
are juſt what the Dutch pleaſe to make them: 
as the inhabitants are rich, and every thing al- 
moſt has a duty laid upon it, they muſt be very 
conſiderable. T'is ſaid, that the Chineſe, who are 
not leſs than eighty thouſand men, under the 
Dutch government, pay a crown a head for a per- 
miſſion to wear their hair, and a crown more for 
every ſilver or gold bodkin they wear in it, of which 
This may ſerve as an 
inſtance how arbitrary the Dutch are, and how 
very eaſy it is for them to raiſe what ſums they 
pleaſe, If they ſhould tax every tooth in a man's 
head, there is no remedy for it, but patience, 

The Javaneſe women are ſaid to be exceed- 
ing amorous, and conſtant to their lovers; but 
expect they ſhould be no leſs faithful in return; 
if the Lady has any ſuſpicion of her gallant's en- 
tertaining a new amour, a draught 1s uſually 
prepared, which ſoon puts an end to the intrigue. 
Old LEeGvar ſpeaks very luſciouſly and feeling- 
ly of the Javan women, though he takes a great 
deal of pains in the firſt part of his narrative, to 
induce us to believe him extremely mortified, and 
perfectly indifferent to the ſex. 

He ſays, the women not being ſo much ex- 
poſed to the air as the men, are not near fo 
brown, and might paſs, even in Europe, for 
genteel; that they have good features, even ac- 
cording to the notions we entertain of beauty : 


That they have little ſwelling breaſts, a ſoft air, 


ſhift. 
as their waiſtcoat fits cloſe to the body, it uſually 


ſprightly eyes, and a moſt agreeable laugh; and CH AP | 
III. 


take them all together, are perfectly: handſome, 
That he ſaw ſome of them dance moſt charm- 


ingly, and they have a kind of drum inſtead of 


a hddle, to the ſound of which, they conform 
their motions. Another thing which adds to 
their charms, he obſerves, is their extraordinary 
neatneſs, being obliged by their law to waſh them- 
ſelves from head to foot ſeveral times a day ; and 
they rub and clear their skins of all ſcurf and 


roughneſs, ſo that they are perfectly ſoft and 
ſmooth, 


They are not ſhut up like the Chineſe women, 


but walk about the ſtreets, and enjoy as full a 
liberty as the Europeans. However, they expreſs 
a moſt profound regard for their husbands, proſ- 
trating themſelves with their faces to the ground 
whenever their lord appears. They go in their 
hair, and have a kind of waiſtcoat with cloſe 
ſleeves laced before, which being cut ſloping at 
the boſom, diſcovers great part of their breaſts. 
This waiſtcoat not reaching fo low as their hips, 


they wrap round the lower part of their bodies, 


two or three times, a piece of ſilk or linen of 
ſeveral colours, which looks like a petticoat ; but 
between the waiſtcoat and the wrapper there is 


always a little ſpace, which diſcovers a liſt of 


tawny fleſh all round, the women wearing no 
However, Mr. LEGVAT aſſures us, that 


diſcovers a moſt bewitching ſhape. 

The Javaneſe are allowed two or three wives, 
and their ſhe ſlaves are always at their devotion : 
as for the Dutch, there not being European wo- 
men anſwerable to the men, the Hollanders are 


permitted to marry the natives, upon condition 


the woman will turn Chriſtian, or rather profeſs 
herſelf ſuch, which ſhe makes no ſcruple of doing 
on ſeveral conſiderations : and firſt, ſhe can't but 
obſerve, that the Dutch are Lords of the place, 
and all other nations there in ſubjection to them 
therefore was it only to gratify her pride, a Dutch 
husband muſt be very deſirable. Secondly, ano- 
ther happineſs of having an European husband is, 
that ſhe is thereby entitled to have a whole man 
to herſelf, which none of the natives can enjoy. 
And thirdly, *tis obſerved, that the European 
women at Batavia, and thoſe who marry into Eu- 
ropean families, have a greater reſpect paid them, 
than is ſhewed that ſex in any part of the world 
beſides, there is hardly any of theſe, of how mean 


an employment ſoever the husband is, but has her 


ſlave to carry an umbrella over her head when 
ſhe goes abroad. But laſtly, there is no place 
where the women are more indulged in the mat- 
ter of divorce, than here, if the husband goes 
aſtray ; which, conſidering the heat of the coun- 
try, and the opportunities they have of being fa- 
miliar with their ſhe ſlaves, pretty frequently hap- 
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pens. My friend Captain RoGrrs ſays, he was 
aſſured by an advocate at Batavia, that of fifty 
eight cauſes which were depending before the 
council when he was there, two and fifty of them 
were divorces. | | | 

When an European is about to marry a Javan 
woman, the contract is drawn up by a publick 
notary, and they appear before the preſident of 
the council, or ſome other magiſtrate, who ſettles 
the conditions, and gives them a licence to mar- 
ry; which being duly regiſtred, they are at liber- 
ty to ſolemnize it in the manner the Dutch 
The children that are born of 
theſe marriages, uſually wear the Javan habit to 
the third and fourth generation; and theſe are 


the converts that the Dutch ſometimes boaſt of, 


who fill the Malay ' churches. 


But God only 
knows, ſays LEGUAT, what fort of Chriſtians 
theſe are, for except their appearing in their 
churches, they have little to diſtinguiſh them 
from the other Javans. However, though the 
women are thus made Chriſtians by matching 
with the Dutch, there is hardly an inſtance of 
a Javan man being converted, either this, or any 
other way: no Dutch woman in her ſenſes would 
marry among a people who are in a {tate of 
ſlavery, Beſides, the European women can never 
want a match among their own people, and their 
privileges are ſo great, as has been obſerved, that 
they can have no inducement to marry among the 
Indian tribes, unleſs it be to make converts. And 
few of the Holland Ladies have fo little pride as 
to barter the glorious privileges they are in poſ- 
ſeſſion of at Batavia beyond the other inhabitants, 
to make proſelytes to their religion. | 

The women here, as in molt other countries of 


India, areextremely lazy, not applying themſelves 
to any work whatever. They fit croſs-legg'd moſt 


bines. 


of them upon carpets, all day long, chewing of 
betel and arek, while the buſineſs of the houſe is 
managed by their ſlaves. The ſmall number of 
European women that were here at the firſt ſet- 
tlement of the Dutch, made them ſo much valued, 
that the men thought they could not ſhew them 


too much reſpect; and this ſwelled them to an in- 


tolerable degree of pride, which they retain to this 
day, though their numbers are much encreaſed : 
and they are not only proud, but ſo implacably 
revengeful, that none care to provoke them, 

As to the Chineſe inhabitants, they no more 


ſuffer their wives and daughters to be ſcen here, 


t an they do in China; and though every man 
tikes as many wives as he pleaſes, he has his fe- 
male ſlaves beſides, which ſerve him for concu- 
The pomp with which the Chinele cele- 
brate their marriages, is not inferior to that in 
their own country: upon the concluſicn of the 


contract, the intended bridegroom goes in the 


evening to viſit his miftre'$ in a magnificent chair, 


preceded by ſome hundreds of people hired for that 
purpoſe, each of them carrying a lanthorn faſtned 
to a ſtaff; after the bridegroom, follow the mu- 
ſick, playing after the manner of the country, not 
very agreeable to Europeans. Then come the 
prieſts on horſeback, clothed in violet coloured 
robes and ſquare caps, attended by ſeveral of the 
bridegroom's relations and friends, who continu- 
ally play their fireworks in the air as they paſs, 
reſembling all kinds of plants and animals. The 


lover having paid his compliments to his miſtreſs, 


which is the firſt time he has had the liberty to ſee 
her, returns in the ſame order he came, and foon 
after the marriage is ſolemnized, when there is 
another cavalcade not unlike the firſt ; the woman 
being carried in a chair, fo contrived, that ſhe can 
ſee all about her, without being ſeen. The cere- 
mony being over, the men go to an entertainment 
that is provided on that occaſion, in one room, and 
the women in another, where the men are not ad- 
mitted : and at night the woman is allowed to ſup 
with her Lord, an honour ſhe never knows after- 


wards. 


The Dutch, as well as the Javans, and other 
nations their proſelytes, who are incorporated a- 
mongſt them by their intermarriages, bury as in 
Europe: the reſt of the Javans, whether Maho- 
metans or Pagans, bury their dead, and do not 
burn the corpſe as in Hither India, and in their 
funerals they {till retain many of the Chineſe cere- 
monies, from whom they derive their original. 
The Chineſe at Batavia celebrate the obſequies of 


the deceaſed in much the ſame manner they doin 
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Funerals, 


China, when all hopes of recovery are paſt, and 


the ſick man is at the point of death, his friends 
are called in, who bewail his approaching diſſolu- 
tion, demanding continually why he will leave 
them, and what he wants, promiſing he ſhall be 


ſupplied with whatever he can ask if he will defer 


his departure, 

When the patient has breathed his laſt, he is 
dreſt in his beſt clothes and laid on a bed of ſtate 
with lights burning before him ; and for ſome days 
they burn incenſe and pay divine honours to the 
deceaſed, his wives and children ſtanding on each 
ſide the corps bewailing their loſs, When the 
time is come for the funeral, the corps is laid upon 
a bier and carried upon the ſhoulders of ſeveral 


men, attended by the prieſts on horſeback in violet 


coloured gowns ; the mourners following dreſſed 
in white, and the women covered almoſt from the 
light of the people by a kind of linen tent born 
over their heads, I'heſe, with their cries and la- 
mentations, and the noiſe of theix drums, brazen 
veſſels, &c. on which they perpetually beat, make 
a very odd kind of jargon. At Batavia the Chi- 
neſe have a burying place aſſigned them about half 
a league from the city: on theip arrival here the 
body is interred, and ſeveral things which they 
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imagine the deceaſed ſtands in need of are burnt, 
but the pictures of many more in paper than real 
goods; and every day for a conſiderable time they 
carry proviſions to the grave of their deceaſed re- 


lation; which ſome people having been fo impi- 


ous to deprive them of, it is ſaid, they ſometimes 
poiſon the meat to deter people from carrying it 
away. e 

I here are ſeveral magnificent tombs in their 


burying place at Batavia, the Chineſe placing great 


part of their religion in raiſing noble ſtructures, and 


paying divine honours to their deceaſed anceſtors; 
and though it has been queſtioned by ſome whe- 


ther this be any more than a civil reſpect, I find 


the former Popes, as well as the preſent, condemn 
this practice as downright idolatry : but I refer the 


reader to the deſcription of China, where he will 


Slaves, 


fee what the Jeſuits fay to excuſe their conduct in 
indulging their proſelytes in the continuance of that 
practice. FO | 

There are few common ſervants at Batavia, or 
indeed in any part of Java; they have ſlaves from 
almoſt every country in Aſia; ſome are taken in 
war, others purchaſed of their parents, and man 
are born ſo ; and flaves being as merchantable a 
commodity as any other in this part of the world, 
there are a kind of privateers in theſe ſeas who will 
land upon a neighbouring ſhore, and carry off 


Whole families of men, women and children ; nor 
does the purchaſer, whether European or Indian, 
ever demand how the ſeller came by them, they 


ſee him in poſſeſſion ; and that it is preſumed, 
gives him the dominion of the people in his power, 
how wickedly or barbarouſly ſoever he may have 
acquired it. Much the ſame trade do the Euro- 


peans carry on on the coaſt of Africk ; and tho' they 


would look upon it as a crime to buy ſtolen goods 
or cattle, yet our merchants, to the eternal ſhame 
of Chriſtianity be it ſpoken, make no ſcruple of 
purchaſing their own ſpecies, men like themſelves, 


| ſome of them perhaps Princes who have been be- 


trayed and depoſed by their ſubjects, and fell them 
again to the cruel Spaniard, who employs them in 
working his mines. But ſurely no thinking man, 
who uſes this trade, can ever look upon himſelf as 
perfectly innocent of all the injuſtice, hardſhips 
and oppreſſions that theſe poor wretches undergo : 
when they retain any of theſe unhappy people in 


their own ſervice they are wretched enough, but 
when they conſign them to the Spaniards they are 


completely ſo. And ſuppoſing the beſt, that we 


diſpoſe of them to our countrymen ; to carry 


away people of all conditions, ſexes and ages, from 
their country, friends, and relations, to be driven 
every day to ſome ſervile drudgery by a vile felon 
eſcaped ftom the gallows in Europe, who has no 
remains of tenderneſs or compaſſion left, what an 


inſupportable affliction muſt this be, eſpecially to 


thoſe who in the beginning of their life have been 


the heads of families, and perhaps commanded C H Ap 


kingdoms? but this I ſhall enlarge on when I 
come to Africa. 

To return from this digreſſion, Mr. LEGUAT 
tells us of ſome negro ſlaves he ſaw at Batavia, 
whoſe features were as regular as any European; 
they were, he ſays (ſpeaking of the girls) as black 
as jet, and have brisk ſparkling eyes, white teeth, 


fine ſhapes, ſoft beautiful breaſts, and long black 


bair; and if it be conſidered (ſays he) that this 
complexion is in a manner unalterable, and not 
ſubject to that paleneſs, redneſs, freckles, or other 
diſadvantages which white women are ſubject to ; 
and if we obſerve alfo that the black has its luſtre 
and value as well as any other colour, we may for- 


bear to wonder at the taſte of thoſe gentlemen who 


admire a fine negro woman more than a white one, 
— 3 
But with Mr. LEeGuar's leave, theſe are not 


properly negroes ; thoſe we uſually term ſuch come 


from Africa or Madagaſcar, and have ſhort woolly 
hair, with features very ſhocking to our people; 


whereas theſe are natives of the peninſula of India, 


the original inhabitants whereof, and who are {till 


y poſſeſſed of the middle of the country, have very 
engaging features, tho they are full as black as 


the Africans. 

The next conſiderable town to Batavia, on the 
north coaſt of Java, is Charabon, which lyes 
about one hundred and ſeventy miles to the eaſt- 
ward of Batavia. 
Samarang, Japara, &c. (the exact ſituation of 
which places will be ſhewn in the maps of this 
volume) of theſe, Japara was the metropolis 
of a large kingdom before the Dutch made them- 
ſelves maſters of it. But theſe and the reſt of the 
towns under the dominion of the Hollanders being 
governed as Batavia is, and the manners of the 
people as well as the product of the country being 
the ſame, I proceed to give an account of the city 
and kingdom of Palamboang, at the eaſt end of 
Java: for tho' it be generally held that the Sultan 
of Mataran poſſeſſes all that part of Java, which 
is not in the poſſeſſion of the Dutch; this ſeems 
not to be ſtrictly true, there remaining ſtill ſome 
little Princes, whoſe dominions are ſo well fortified 
by nature, that they ſet up for an independency, 
and do not own the Emperor of Mataran for their 
ſovereign, and particularly this kingdom of Pa- 
lamboang. | 5 

The city of Palamboan or Palamboang, as it 
is called by the natives, is ſituated on a bay at 


A little farther eaſtward lyes 
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the ſouth-eaſt part of Java, over againſt the iſland _ 


of Bally, and near the ſtreights of that name, in 
8 degrees, 30 min. ſouth latitude, and in 111 de- 
grees, 30 min. longitude from London. It is ſur- 
rounded by pleaſant meadows, and a fine cham- 
pain country for many miles together towards the 
land ; and there are ſeveral ſmall rivers which fall 
into the ſea on each fide the town: ſhips which 
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happen to paſs this way (as our Eaſt-India men 
frequently do in their voyage home from Borneo) 
ſend their boats up theſe ſtreams over the bars 
at half tide, and bring off water and proviſions ; 


but there is ſometimes a great ſurf runs aſhoar, 


and makes it troubleſome watering here. 
The King ſtyles himfelf Raja Mas Boog 

Petty. He generally reſides at Palamboang, but 
ſometimes at a place called Cota ; which figni- 


fies a fort, and is about fifteen miles from the 


ſea, His dominion extends from the eaſt end of 
Java about fourſcore miles along the ſouth coaſt, 


and from north to ſouth about ſixty miles, at 


the eaſt end of the iſland, but how far it reaches 
up the country is uncertain, _ 
Captain BEECKMAN, who paſſed the ſtreights 


of Bally, in January 1714, informs us, that the 
paſſage from the iſland of Madura through the 


| ſtreights of Bally is very difficult to ſtrangers ; 


that he was fifteen days between the eaſt end 


of the iſland of Madura and the ſtreights, though 


it be not more than thirty leagues; and might 


| have been a great while longer if he had not 


Directions 
ter paſſing 
them. 


obſerved, that once in 24 hours the ſouth wind 


burſts through the ſtreights with ſuch violence, 
that it conſtantly ſet him back as much as he 
had gained the whole day before. This wind 


is always attended with violent rains, and ſeldom 
laſts more than an hour, and gives timely notice 


of its approach. 'To avoid the difficulties the 
Captain met with here, he adviſes thoſe who 
would paſs to the ſouthward to keep the coaſt 
of Java on board, fteering along ſhore, within a 
mile or two with the northerly breeze, which 
uſually laſts till the other comes from the ſouth- 
ward ; and by that time you will have run four 
or five leagues to the ſouthward of the north-eaſt 
end of Java, when you will open a black ſandy 
bay which reaches to Poolo Gilleboang, that is, 
the iſland of Gilleboang ; and when you perceive 
the Tornado beating up the ſtreights, which may 
be diſcerned an hour before it reaches you, it will 
be adviſcable to get near enough into that bay 
to anchor before the ſoutherly wind comes on, 
otherwiſe you will loſe by the latter more than 
you get by the former : and he obſerves farther, 
that there is no ſafe anchoring till you reach the 


| above-mentioned bay. The ſtreights between Java 


and Bally in the narroweſt place not being much 
broader than the Thames, and the mountains 
on each ſide of a prodigious height hanging al- 


moſt over your head, ſeem ready to fall, and af- 


ford a very dreadful proſpect; the noiſe the ſea 
makes in the hollows of the rocks alſo way 


much encreaſes the horror, and ſometimes gu 


of wind come down from the hills veering round 
the compaſs in a few minutes: he adviſes there- 
fore to keep the boat a-head to prevent being turned 
round by the circling eddies occaſioned by the ra- 


pidity of the current to the ſouthward, and which 
however ſoon forces the ſhip through when ſhe is 
got to the narroweſt part of the ſtreight, The 


danger of the paſſage, he ſays, is not ſo great as 


is generally apprehended ; and when the ſtreight 


is paſſed, you may come to an anchor in the bay 
of Palamboang, and be ſupplied with wood, wa- 


ter, and freſh proviſions in great plenty, 

"The people of Palamboang, Capt. BEE cCKMAN 
obſerved, were under ſome conſternation on his 
firſt appearing before the place, and ſent to ad- 
viſe their King of it, who was then up in the 
country; but the Sabander (the principal officer 
of the port) being a Chineſe, acquainting them 
it was an Engliſh ſnip by the colours, their appre- 


henſions ſoon vaniſhed. 
They have been under terrible apprehenſions, it 


ſeems, a great while, that the Dutch deſigned to 
ſettle amongſt them, and took this for a Dutch 
veſſel ; but as ſoon as the King underſtood that 
the commander was an Engliſhman he invited 
him on ſhore, and the next day went on board in 
the Captain's pinnace, ſeeming to put an entire 
confidence in him. The King was dreſſed in a 
ſhort black velvet waiſtcoat trimmed with narrow 
gold lace; a red cap on his head, and abun- 
dance of gold and ſtone rings on his fingers; but 
his attendants were fo very thieviſh, that it was 
found neceſſary to watch them very narrowly 
while they continued on board. I he Englith 


officers were afterwards entertained at the palace, 


which was a large ſquare, ſurrounded with a pa- 
liſado pale, wherein were ſeveral diſtinct rooms 


and apartments for the King and his women. 
The entertainment conſiſted of veniſon and fowls, 


curry, or high-ſeaſoned broths, &c. A little af- 
ter dinner came in about thirty of the King's 
women, with each of them a ſlave carrying a basket 
of fruit, which was preſented to the officers, be- 
ing more than their boat could carry on board at 
once : the King alſo preſented them with two 
oxen, three large deer, ſeveral bags of rice, ducks, 
geeſe, hens, &c. This part of the country, the 
natives informed them, produced alſo gold, pep- 
per, and cotton, in great plenty. They have a 
breed of ſmall fiery horſes, buffaloes, goats, rice, 
fiſh, Indian corn, roots, and garden ſtuff in abun- 


dance, and the largeſt oxen, Captain BEECKMAN 


aſſures us, that are to be found any where, but 
in England. 

The King's power does not ſeem to be limited 
by laws, any more than that of other Eaſtern 
Monarchs, and his Oran Caya's, or noblemen, 
ſhew him the profoundeſt reſpect. ; His religion is 
Pagan, and moſt of his ſubjects are ſuch, though 
there are ſome Mahometans among them; and 
the Chineſe have found the way hither, as they 
do to every port in the Indies, how obſcure ſo- 


ever. 
There 
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There are ſeveral little iſlands to the northward 
of Java, where the Engliſh meet with very good 
refreſhments, at a much eaſier rate than at Ba- 
tavia; thoſe moſt frequently mentioned are Ma- 
dura and Carimon Java. Madura lyes towards 


the north-eaſt end of Java, the chief town where- 


Iſlands ro 
che caſtyard 
01 Fa\ d. 


Timor. 


Babao bay. 


of is Arabaya, about eight leagues from the weſ- 
ternmoſt land of Java, at the bottom of a deep 
bay. Carimon Java lyes more to the weſtward, 
between the coaſt of Java and Borneo, which the 
European ſhips, in their voyage to Borneo, fre- 
quently touch at. | | 

A little to the eaſtward of Java Major lyes 


the iſland of Bally, or leſſer Java, and farther to 


the eaſtward, Lomboy, Combava, Flores, Solor, 
Timor, and ſeveral others; in moſt of which 
the Dutch have forts and ſettlements, and take 
the liberty of governing, and even tranſplanting 
the natives whenever they pleaſe; and theſe i- 
ſlanders make no inconſiderable part of the inha- 
bitants of Batavia, at preſent. From hence alſo 
the Dutch frequently recruit their troops; and 
thus they make one nation of Indians contribute 
to keep another in ſubjection; nor have they much 
reaſon to fear a defection, while they have the 
families and children of theſe people in their 
power. | 
Of theſe iſlands Timor is the largeſt, the na- 
tives whereof reſembling the reſt in their perſons, 


manners, and cuſtoms, in deſcribing this I deſcribe 


all he mt. | | 
This iſland lyes almoſt north-eaſt and ſouth- 


weſt, the middle of it being in nine degrees of 


ſouth latitude, and 124 of longitude, from the 
meridian of London: it is near two hundred miles 
long, and generally fifty broad; there are no na- 
vigable rivers or harbours in it, but ſeveral bays, 
where ſhips may ride ſafely at certain ſeaſons of 
the year, according as the monſons are. It has a 
very bold ſhore, free from rocks and ſhoals, ex- 
cept ſome few that are viſible; and there is no 
anchorage a league from the land. The ſhores 
are flat low lands, for about three or four miles 
up into the country, but then the hills begin to 
riſe, The land next the ſea is ſandy, on which 
grows tall ſtrait bodied trees like pines, for about 
two hundred yards, and beyond them, towards 
the mountains, for about three miles, there is a 
tract of marſhy ground over-run with reeds, and 
overflowed at every tide; the tops and fides of the 
mountains are clothed with woods, intermixed 
with paſture grounds, and the country is indiffe- 
rently well watered with ſprings and ſmall ri- 
vers. | 

The bay of Rabao, about five leagues from the 
Dutch fort of Concordia, is the ſafeſt riding for 
ſhips about the whole iſland, where you have the 
land ſrom weſt and by ſouth to eaſt north eaſt 
to defend you; and other winds do not blow with 


any violence here, The greateſt inconvenience is 
the worm, which will deſtroy a ſhip very ſudden- 
ly, if care be not taken to prevent it. 

This iſland is divided into ſeveral petty king- 
doms, the chief whereof are, Copang, Anabie, 
Lortribie, Polumbie, Namquinal, and Anabao; 
the Dutch fort of Concordia ſtands in the king- 
dom of Copang, in a bay towards the weſt end 
of the iſland, the little iſland, or kingdom of A- 


nabao, lying over againſt it: the Dutch fort is 


built of ſtone, and ſituated on a rock by the ſea 
fide, a river of freſh water falling into the ſea on 
the eaſt fide of it. About a hundred yards from 
the fort, the company have a fine garden, which 
produces almolt all manner of plants and roots that 
are found in the kitchen gardens of Europe, 
as well as moſt Indian fruits: they have alſo 
a good ſtock of European cattle here. The fort 
is garriſoned by fifty or ſixty ſoldiers, and there 
are about threeſcore houſes in the town. The 
Dutch are in confederacy with the people of Co- 
pang and Anabao, and uſe the ſame arts of play- 
ing the natives of this iſland one againſt another 
as they do in other places, making advantages of 
their diſſenſions. 8 1 

Upon the north coaſt, about fifty miles to the 


ment called Laphao ; but notwithſtanding the 
people ſpeak Portugueſe here, they have been fo 
intermixed with the natives by their intermar- 
riages, that there is now very little diſtinction to 
be made between them : however, they are proud 
of being called Portugueſe, and have embraced 
the Roman catholick religion, though they ſeem 
to have withdrawn themſelves from under the 


Portugueſe government, refuſing to be command- 


ed by ſuch Governors as have been ſent them 
from Goa. They have no place of any ſtrength, 
but their government extends much farther into 
the country than that of the Dutch, being in a 


manner incorporated with the natives, and pro- 
feſſing the ſame religion over great part of the 


iſland; though there are ſome parts where Pagan- 
iſm, as well as Mahometiſm, ſtill flouriſhes, whoſe 
diſciples generally ſide with the Dutch againſt the 
Portugueſe. e 

The Portugueſe town of Laphao ſtands by the 
ſea- ſide, and does not conſiſt of more than forty 
or fifty mean low built houſes, thatched with 
palmeto leaves, and a ſmall church open to the 
air, except at the eaſt end, which is boarded to 
the top. They have a little ſhed alſo, where fix 
old iron guns ſtand on a decayed platform, in rot- 
ten carriages, which would contribute but little to 
their defence, their greateſt ſtrength ſeeming to 
lye in the numbers they might draw together in 
the country. "There are ſome Chineſe live 
here, and as the junks of that. country viſit La- 
phao every year, it is a-place of the beſt trade 85 
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HAP. the iſland, except Porta Nova, which lyes at the 
III. 


ita Nova, 


eaſt end of the iſland, and where the principal 
Portugueſe Governor reſides. It is ſaid, the Por- 
tugueſe can draw together five hundred men here, 
armed with firelocks, at twenty-four hours warn- 
ing. 
Vt ſome few years ago by a pirate, as was al- 
ſo the Dutch town of Concordia. 

The natives have long black hair, and are of 
ſo ſwarthy a complexion, that the Europeans fre- 
quently call them black, as they do the Buggaſes. 
They are of a middle ſtature, ſtrait bodied, flen- 
der limbs, and long viſaged. IT hoſe who are in- 
dependent of the Dutch and Portugueſe, are ſaid 
to be very unhoſpitable to ſtrangers, and will not 
fail to cut off any Europeans that come upon the 


coaſt, even the Portugueſe themſelves, when they 


have an opportunity; but very probably they 
have had ſufficient provocation from the Portu- 
gueſe and the Dutch, who ever treat the Indians 


with a great deal of inſolence, and ſometimes ve- 


ry barbarouſly, when they fall into their hands. 


The natives have no other clothing than a little 


cloth about their loins, which being brought up 


between their legs, and faſtened, juſt hides their 


nakedneſs, Their greateſt finery conſiſts in a 
kind of coronet of mother of pearl, or thin plates 
of ſilver or gold, of an oval form, the breadth 


of a crown piece, and ſcolloped or indented on 


the edges; four or five of theſe on their forcheads 
make a mighty glittering ſhow; but moſt of them 
wear caps of palmeto leaves, in ſeveral forms. 
They go always armed with ſwords, darts, and 
lances; with theſe they go a hunting of wild but- 


faloes, which they run down, and ftrike with 


their darts and lances, as they do alſo tortoiſe, 
and other fhſh in the water; and whether they 
take fiſh or fleſh, they make a fire and dry it over 
a kind of wooden gridiron, that it may keep; for 
they ſeldom return from their ſport under two or 


three days. They have ſome plantations of In- 


dian corn, coco-nuts, and roots; nor have they 
any ſuperſtition which prohibits their eating any 
thing which nature produces. = 

Buffaloes and wild hogs abound pretty much 
in this iſland; and the Dutch and Portugueſe breed 
horſes, oxen, goats, and ſheep; but the ſheep do 
not increaſe or thrive ſo well as in colder cli- 


mates, Here are alſo monkeys, guanoes, and li- 


zards, ſerpents of ſeveral kinds, ſcorpions, cen- 
tepedes, and a great variety of inſects, as in all 
hot countries. 

They have in their woods wild cocks and hens, 
eagles, pigeons, turtle doves, hawks, parrots, 


parrakites, cockatoes, black-birds, hawks, and 


crows, and a great variety of ſmall birds, whoſe 
plumage is exceeding gay, and ſome of them, it 


is faid, have very muſical notes, which is very 
rare in this part of the world; for their birds in 


However, their town was plundered and 


very plentiful. 


the eaſt generally pleaſe the eye more than the ear, 
their notes being as harſh as the muſick of the na- 
tives. One of theſe birds our travellers call the 
ringing bird, having juſt ſix notes, which he uſu- 
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ally repeats twice, beginning with the higheſt, - 


and ending very low: he is about the bigneſs of 
a lark, his wings are blue, and his breaſt and head 
of a paliſh red. Their tame fowls are cocks and 
hens, geeſe and ducks, but the two laſt have been 
brought thither by the Europeans, and are not 
The woods are well ſtocked with 
bees, which produce great quantities of honey and 
Wax. | 

Sea and river fiſh are very plentiful, and beſides 
many unknown to us, they have mullets, breams, 


ſnooks, mackrel, conger eels, rock-fiſh, oyſters 
of ſeveral kinds, and ſome very large ; there are 


cockles alſo as big as one's hand, ſhrimps, craw- 
fiſh, prawns, and green tortoiſe or turtle, as the 
mariners call them. And there are ſome allega- 
tors, or crocodiles, in their bays and ſtreams, 
which, to me, ſeems to be the ſame creature, and 


only called by one or the other name, according 


to the different countries where they are found, 


F.{t, 


tho* probably there may be ſeveral kinds of them 


in the ſame country, as we are aſſured there arc 

in the Philippines, | 
Among their trees they have ſeveral forts fit for 

building, but none like ours. One of them which 


grows by the ſea-ſide, reſembles a pine; 'tis a 


hard wood, of a reddiſh colour, ponderous, but 
very good timber. Here are alſo cotton trees, 
calabathes, wild tamarinds, wild fig trees, and 
ſandal wood, which moſt of the iflands here- 
abouts abound with. Of palms there are ſeveral 
kinds, one of them ſeven or eight foot in circum- 


Trees. 


ference, and eight foot high, with branches only 


at the top, like the coco tree, the fruit in ſhape 
alſo like a coco nut, but no bigger than a hen's 
egg, and no water in it, as in thoſe, There is 
another palm as large and tall as the ſormer, that 
bears ſeveral buſhels of ſmall fruit, which hang 
on the branches; but the tree has no leaves, or 
any thing green about it, . 
Here are alſo large groves of the common coco 
nut trees, extremely ſerviceable to the people of 
India, as has been obſerved already; and oranges, 
limes, lemons, mangoes, pine apples, jacks, plan- 
tanes, pomegranates, and ſeveral other Indian fruits, 
which are moſt of them ripe in September and 
October. Several kinds of good eating herbs are 
alſo found here; one of them particularly which 


eats like ſpinnage, and purſlain grows wild in the 
No man has any property or title to this 


helds. 
or that particular portion of land; but what is 
gained by occupation; whoever clears and manures 
a piece of ground, is looked upon to be the pro- 
prietor for that year; and it is ſeldom they plant 
their Indian corn twice in the ſame. place, I hey 


burn 


Fruits, 
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CHAP. burn the graſs and ſhrubs upon any ſpot of bruary; then both the wind and rain begins to CH Ab. 


III. ground they think for their purpoſe, and prepare abate, and about the latter end of April, or the III. HA: 
ARM it againſt the wet ſeaſon, But the natives live beginning of May, the eaſterly monſon and fair III. 
chiefly by hunting, and upon their fruits, and weather are generally ſettled : but though the year WY 


will not take the pains to ſow much corn, fo that 
land is of little value amongſt them, and con- 
ſequently their right to it is not diſputed with that 
eagerneſs it is in this part of the world, 

The common languages ſpoken here, are the 
Malayan and a baſtard Portugueſe; but the na- 
tives have a language peculiar to themſelves, which 
travellers give us no other account of, but that it 
15 unintelligible to them. | 

Arts and ſciences they are not much acquainted 
with, nor would mechanicks or artiſans be of any 
great uſe amongſt them, the materials and imple- 
ments they employ in their building, clothing, 
&c. being very inconſiderable. What they want 
the Chineſe furniſh them with, taking in ex- 
change ſandal wood, bees wax, and gold; for it 
ſeems gold is often waſhed down from the moun- 


is divided into the eaſtern and weſtern monſon, 
there are ſea and land breezes. every day near the 
ſhores, when the weather is fair, with which a 
ſhip may fail indifferently either eaſt or weſt, 
Now I have finiſhed the deſcription of the Sun- The fene. 
da iſlands, and thoſe dependent on them, I ſhall, 1 and 
according to my promiſe, give a particular ac- of de br 
count of the ſettlement and deſtruction of the lim fan 
Engliſh factory at Banjar Maſſeen, in the iſland \! Fin 
of Borneo, as I received it from one of the prin- 
cipal Officers, who reſided there from firſt to laſt, 
and whoſe relation will, I am ſatisfied, give the 
reader as juſt a notion of- the natives of the Sunda 
iſlands as any thing he has met with. 
The new Eaſt-India company, about the year 
1700, ſent out Captain COATSWORTH in the 
Julian, to eſtabliſh a factory at Banjar Maſleen, 


tains, and found in the ſands of their rivers ; but on the ſouth coaft of the iſland of Borneo: they 

VN no attempt has been yet made, as J can learn, alſo appointed Mr. Laxnpan Preſident, and four 
"I . towards opening their mines. The only reaſon or five other merchants to be of his council, in 
Dutch have that the Dutch have to build forts in this and the caſe the deſign ſucceeded. _ SN 

| _ re neighbouring iſlands, ſeems to be to prevent any o- Upon their arrival at Banjar, they procured 


3 ther nation ſettling here; but how the building a audience of the Sultan; and having made hand- 


little fort in a country already inhabited, can give 


the Dutch ſuch a right to it, as to exclude all 


other nations from trading with the natives, is 
paſt my apprehenſion to find out; though ſhould 
the Engliſh, or any other powerful European na- 
tion, attempt to fix hereabouts, J am ſatisfied the 
Dutch would raiſe their whole poſſe in India to 
expel them, if it was for no other reaſon but be- 
cauſe theſe iſlands lye in the neighbourhood of 
thoſe which produce cloves and nutmegs, from 
whence we were expelled in the laſt century, 
through the connivance of a corrupt miniſtry. 
For as long as we were maſters of the ſtreights 
between Dover and Calais, nothing had been more 
eaſy than to have compelled the Dutch to have 
made ſatisfaction for their depredations abroad; and 
| ſhould they make the like attempts at this day, 
now we have a Prince of ſpirit upon the throne, 
ſurrounded by a wiſe miniſtry, whom all the 
wealth of Holland can never bribe, they would 
probably fee] the effects of their inſolence. 

But to return to Timor, the ſeaſons here are 
much the ſame with thoſe in other parts of India 
of ſouthern latitude : their fair weather begins in 
April or May, and continues till September or 
October, when ſtorms and tornadoes begin to vi- 
fit theſe parts; but the worſt weather is about the 
middle of December, when the wind blows ſo 
hard from the weſt or northweſt, that there is 
no bearing up againſt it, or riding in thoſe ſeas 
on the northern ſhores; and theſe winds are at- 
tended with violent rains till the middle of Fe- 


ſom preſents to that Prince and his miniſters, they 

obtained his chop, or great ſeal, to purchaſe and 

erect ſuch houſes in the town of Banjar as ſhould 

be neceſſary for the carrying on their trade ; 

whereupon they furnifhed themſelves with three 
lantings or floating houſes, and another which 

ſtood upon pillars, or the bodies of trees, about 

five foot above the ſurface of the ouzy ground, 

which was uſually flooded at high water. 

Theſe lantings or floating houſes are built upon pegr pio 
great bundles of bambou, and ſometimes trees laid of nk wg 
along, and reaching the whole length of the houſe ; e? 
nor does the weight of the ſuperſtructure preſs 
them down ſo much, but they remain great part 
of them above the water. Upon theſe bundles of 


bambou, or trees, joiſts are laid athwart, and 
upon them a floor of ſplit bambou ; and over this 


they afterwards lay a pretty kind of matting. 
The walls are alſo made of ſplit cane, and 
run up to the height of ſix or eight foot,, and 
then a light ſloping roof like a barn, made of ca- 


jan leaves, (which grow on the river ſides like 


ſedge) covers the whole. Theſe lantings are 
ranged in a line on each fide the river, and form 
a regular ſtreet; and behind them, upon the ouzy 
bank, uſually ſtand the other kind of houſes n 
pillars, where the better ſort of people uſually in- 
habit; and from the houſes on pillars to the lant- 
ings are laid timbers, ſo that one may walk from 
one to the other. But I muſt not forget to ac- 
quaint the reader, that to prevent the Jantings or 
floating-houſes being driven away with the ſtr W 
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HAP. poſts are drove down at each end, to which the 
III. houſe is faſtened by rings made of ratans, which 
HY however do not Hinder the lanting from riſing and 
falling with the tide ; and ſome of theſe lantings 
have flat rattan cables with which they are faſt was determined at length to advance and attack 
moored to the trees on ſhore. them. | 
At the arrival of the Engliſh in the river Ban- 
jar, there might be near three hundred of theſe 
floating houſes ranged on each fide the river, in- 
-habited by Chineſe, Malays, Macaſſars, and the 
E. natives of Borneo, but the latter, moſt of them 
a removed to Tatas, upon the arrival of the Eng- 
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Buggaſſes they had taken into their ſervice, it was C H AP. 
reſolved to ſtand a bruſh with the Banjareens; III. 
but having waited two or three days and nights Y 
in expectation of the enemy to no purpoſe, it 


Accordingly the Preſident and Captain BAx RE Fight be. 
moved forwards, attended by the Buggaſſes in 8 4 
their praws; but the Captain had not advanced the Banja- 
far, when, to his great ſurprize, the veſſel he was teens, 


in ſtruck againſt a chain or boom the Banjareens 


liſh; the reſt remained at Banjar, under the pro- 
tection of the Engliſh, to the number of two 
hundred families; and of this floating town, the 
Preſident of the Engliſh factory was afterwards 
looked upon to be Governor. There are alſo a 
great number of ſmall veſiels from the neighbour- 
ing iſlands, as well as from China, which come 
to Banjar to trade. - 

T hus much was neceſſary to premiſe, to give 
the reader fome notion of the Engliſh factory at 
Banjar, and make the following relation more in- 
telligible. To proceed, the factory continued to 
trade with the Banjareens peaceably for two or 
three years, when the natives having got about 
twenty thouſand dollars of the company's money 
in their hands, and refuſing to deliver the pepper 
they had agreed ſor, were preſt by the Preſident 
to perform their contracts: but they could not 
think of a more ready way of diſcharging the 
debt, it ſeems, than by extirpating the Engliſh 
factory; and upon the Preſident's repreſenting a- 
gain the injuſtice of ſelling their pepper to the 
Chineſe Junks, which the Engliſh had already 
advanced money for, he was ſtill put off with 
complaints of the bad crop, and their inability to 


deliver the pepper; while the Banjarcens were, 


under-hand, preparing to deſtroy the Engliſh ſet- 
tlement, as the Chineſe themſelves aflured our 
people. But the factory not being conſcious of 
any misbehaviour, nor obſerving any thing that 
looked like a rupture, did not give much credit 
to theſe intimations; till one morning they ſaw 
the river covered with boats and guntings, (veſlels 
about forty or fifty tuns) full of armed men, pre- 
pared for an engagement: the Banjareens however 
did not think fit to attack the factory at that 
time, but came to an anchor at ſome diſtance. 


Captain Bakr E, Commander of the ſhip Bor- 


neo, happened to be at Banjar at this time, with 
whom the Preſident conſulted for their mutual 
ſafety; and the number of their men not amount- 
ng to more than ſixty, both in the ſhip and fac- 
tory, they agreed to hire as many Buggaſſes out 
of the Macaflar veſſels as they could; and having 
provided a lerge gunting, on which they mounted 
rwo great guns, and furniſhed themſelves with a 


good number of praws, or ſmall boats, for the 
Vol. I, | | 


had laid croſs the river, juſt under water, which 
was ſupported by bambous, and faſtened to the 
trees on each fide the river. Here the Buggaſes 
did him good ſervice, for they immediately looſen- 
ed the boom from the trees it was faſtened to, 
and gave the Captain a free paſſage. The Ban- 
Jareens in the mean time plyed their great guns 
pretty ſmartly, but were ſuch ill markſmen that 
the Engliſh received no manner of damage. The 
tops of the high trees on the ſides of the river 
ſuffered pretty much by their ſhot; and the great - 
eſt danger our people ſeemed to be in, was from 


the ſhattered branches. The Preſident and the 


Captain ſtill advanced, and exchanged ſome ſhot 
with the enemy; when on a ſudden the whole 
Banjareen fleet fled, not giving them an opportu- 
nity of coming to a cloſe engagement. Two or 
three of their guntings which were neareſt, fell 
into the hands of the Engliſh, the men jumping 
overboard, and making their eſcape into the woods. 
Two days after this the Captain advanced to Ta- 
tas, about ten miles up the China river, which 
the enemy had abandoned, and carried off every 
thing of value, except ſome pepper which the 
Captain took on board; and having ſet fire to the 
town, returned to the factory at Banjar. 

Ten days after this, no enemy appearing, Cap- 
tain BAR RE, with ſome armed guntings, and 


forty or fifty praws manned with Buggaſes, failed _ 


up the great river Banjar, almoſt as high as Ne- 
garra, a town between two and three hundred 
miles above Banjar, and which gives a title to one 
of their Sultans. When the Captain came with- 
in 12 or 15 miles of Negarra, he began to diſco- 
ver the enemy; and as he approached nearer he 
found they had prepared a vaſt floating machine 
upen the water, one hundred foot long, and forty 
broad, with two decks, upon the lowermoſt of 
which they had four iron and two braſs guns 
mounted, and upon the uppermoſt fifty or ſixty 
pattereroes. Ihe fides of this machine were near 
a yard thick, made of rattans twiſted together 
like basket work, which covered their men from 
the ſmall ſhot, and they did not ſeem to be in 
much danger of the great ſhot ; at leaſt there could 
be no fplinters to hurt them, which make the 
greateſt havock uſually in an engagement upon the 
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Before the Engliſh came within diſtance, the 
Banjareens began to fire both great and ſmall ſhot, 
and ſeemed determined to defend the paſſage up 
the river: ſtill Captain BARRE moved forwards 
without firing, till he came pretty cloſe to the ma- 
chine, and was ſo lucky at the firſt diſcharge to 
fre into their port-holes, and diſmount one of 
their guns; the ſame ſhot happening to kill ſeve- 
ral of their men. This fo terrified the poor 


Banjareens, that whatever their reſolutions might 


be before, they immediately left their machine to 


ſhift for itſelf; and, unperceived by the Engliſh, 


fled out at a door they had made on that ſide of 
the machine which lay next the ſhore, and run 
up into the woods. Captain BAR RHE obſerving 
they had left off firing, advanced very cautiouſly, 
not imagining they could have deſerted their float- 
ing fortification ſo ſuddenly ; but approaching 
nearer, and not being able to ſee or hear any man, 
either on board or aſhore, he ordered the Bug- 
gaſes to board the machine, which they found no 
great difficulty in doing, there being no enemy 
to oppoſe them. After this ſucceſs, our people, it 


ſeems, did not think ft to advance farther up in- 


to the country, but having taken ſeveral armed 
guntings which the enemy had abandoned, and 


this floating caſtle, they fell down the river again: 


however, their great prize proved ſo unweildy 
and troubleſome to manage, that it was a fort- 
night before they reached Banjar. The Preſi- 
dent, who had been left behind with the ſhip 
Borneo, to ſecure the factory from any ſurprize, 


congratulated Captain BA RRE on his ſucceſs, and 


preſented him with the two braſs pieces which 
were found on board the machine, which the Cap- 
tain afterwards brought to England, as trophies of 
his victory, The rejoicings being over, the Pre- 
ſident and his council began to conſider what was 
to be done next; for though they had always met 


with ſucceſs, yet it could never be for the inte- 


_ reſt of their maſters, to remain in a ſtate of war 


with the people of the country ; neither pepper nor 
any other merchandiſe was to be expected, unleſs 


they could reconcile themſelves to the natives. 


Another ex- 
pedition to 
Caytongee. 


And no proviſions having been brought out of the 
country ſince this miſunderſtanding, the factory 
began to be in great diſtreſs: therefore happening 
to take two Banjareen fiſhermen, they ſent a let- 
ter by them to the Sultan, to enquire into the 


reaſons that had induced him to fend his forces 
againſt the Engliſh, who had ever lived peacea- 


bly in his dominions, and paid vaſt ſums of mo- 
ney beforehand, for the merchandiſe they pur- 
chaſed of his ſubjects, With this letter they alſo 
ſent a handſom preſent, and deſired if his Maje- 
ſty would come to a treaty, that he would ſend 
down a boat with a white flag to the factory. 
The Prefident having waited ſeveral days, and 
received no anſwer, it was reſolved to try once a- 


treat with the Engliſh, if they would engage for 


the Banjareens would pay the charges the company 


gain what force would do, ſinee the Banjareens C H Ab 
did not ſeem to have any inclination for peace: III 
accordingly ſeveral armed guntings being fitted out, a 
and a good number of praws procured and manned 
with Buggaſes to attend them, the Preſident, ac- 
companied by Captain BARRE, failed with his 
armed veſſels up the China river, and being arrived 
almoſt as high as Caytongee, a town about forty 
miles beyond Tatas, (and from which another of 
their Sultans takes his title) they diſcovered a | 
float, like the wall of ſome great town, reaching Fe Pan) 
quite croſs the river, and abundance. of cannon 

mounted upon it, and ſuch ſubſtantial breaſt works 

that the enemy ſeemed to be entirely covered from 

their ſhot. However, as they were pretty well 

acquainted with the unskilfulneſs of the enemy's. 
gunners, and their want of reſolution, they ven- 

tured to approach ſomething nearer, when, to 
their great ſatisfaction, they diſcovered a praw 
with a white flag coming towards them, in which 4 treu be. 
was an officer, who let the Preſident know that tween tre 


the Sultan would ſend ſome of his miniſters to ff 
R reens. 
their ſafe return. The Preſident thereupon ſo- 


lemnly promiſed, that whoever was ſent to con- 
fer with him, ſhould be protected from all vio- 
lence, and be at liberty to return when they 
pleaſed, whether the treaty came to any con- 
cluſion or not. And however the Engliſh may 
have behaved in other reſpects, the Banjareens 
had ſo much confidence in their honour, that 
commiſſioners were immediately ſent out to treat 
with the Preſident; amongſt whom was a fon of 
the Sultan's, without demanding hoſtages. The 
Preſident acquainted the commiſſioners, that the 
Engliſh were under a very great concern that 
they were engaged in a war with the Sultan ; 
that it was purely in their own defence, and if 


had been put to in this war, and let them have 
pepper for the money they had advanced, without 
exacting any duties or cuſtoms from the Engliſh 
for the future, they were ready to make peace M 
with his Majeſty. The whole demand, it ſeems, Der. 
amounted to forty thouſand dollars, twenty thou- 
ſand had been advanced for pepper, and the char- 
ges of the war was computed at as much more. 
After ſome time the Banjareens were contented to 
yield to theſe conditions; the whole ſum was a- 
greed to be paid in pepper, and delivered at cer- 
tain prefixed times, and the former grant for the 


eſtabliſhment of the Engliſh factory, and a free 
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trade, without paying any cuſtoms, was confirm- Peace,. 


ed by the Sultan's ſeal or chop, and ſigned and luges: 

ratified by their chief Prieſt, with all the ſolem- 

nity imaginable ; after which followed mutual 

congratulations and rejoicings : for the Banjareens 

had been no leſs diſtreſſed for want of proviſions, _ 

than the Engliſh factory, none having been io i * 
2 | pore; | 
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AP. ported fince the beginning of the war, and very 


little was growing in the country at that time, 
tho' they have ſince applied themſelves with more 
diligence to this kind of husbandry. : 

To proceed; the Banjareens pretending after- 
wards that the ſeaſon for pepper had been very 
bad, never delivered more than fifteen coyang 
(every coyang is a thouſand gantons or gallons) 
amounting to the value of about a thouſand dol- 
lars, of all they had ſtipulated for ; ſo that the 
Engliſh factory ſeeing no probability of getting a 
- ſufficient quantity of pepper to load the company's 


d ſhips, and wanting treaſure and all manner of ne- 


ceflaries, they reſolved to leave the place for a 
time, firſt acquainting the Sultan that they ex- 
pected a performance of the treaty at their return 
from Batavia, whither their buſineſs called them 
at preſent. Accordingly the Preſident, with the 
council, and the reſt of the company's ſervants, 
embarked for Batavia, from whence the Preſident 
went to Bengal; others of them ſtaid at Batavia, 
and Capt. BARRE returned to England in the 
Borneo. | | 

The Eaſt India company, notwithſtanding their 
ill ſucceſs in this firſt attempt to eſtabliſh a factory 
at Banjar, ſtill ſeemed perſuaded that there was 
not a more advantageous ſituation in India than 
this; becauſe hither the China junks annually re- 
ſorted, and the Chineſe, it was ſaid, would ſet- 
tle there, rather than at Batavia, if we were once 
in a condition to protect them, from whom we 
might purchaſe the merchandiſe of their country 
upon eaſier terms than at Canton. Beſides gold, 
bezoar, precious ſtones, and pepper, were the 


natural produce of the iſland; and ſometimes the 


Macaſſars by ſtealth would bring over cloves and 
nutmegs, let the Dutch be never ſo watchful. In 
ſhort, it was affirmed, that this might be made a 
ſecond Batavia, and as conſiderable a mart as any 
in India, hg 5 
Upon theſe conſiderations, the company in the 
,. year 1704, diſpatched other ſhips to Borneo, in 
which they ſent over Mr. Ro ET, who had been 
one of the council before, to be preſident of the fac- 
tory : this gentleman was well received by the 
Banjareens, who ſeemed deſirous to renew their 
trade with the Engliſh, from whom they received 
ſilver in return for their pepper; eſpecially ſince 
there was no demand made of the old arrear which 
the natives remained indebted to the company. 
They continued therefore to trade peaceably with 
the factory for a conſiderable time, when the 
Engliſh company being informed, if they could 
build a fort on the firm land, and put themſelves 
in a condition to protect the Chineſe, and other 
nations who come to Banjar to trade with them, 
this ſettlement might become much more advan- 
tageous, they ſent over Capt. BARRE again, 
who was not only acquainted with the ſituation 


whom, or for what purpoſe it was deſigned, And 
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of the country, but was alſo a brave man, and a CHAP. 
very good engineer, to endeavour to erect a fort III. 
at Banjar : accordingly this gentleman carried Gnyanne 
with him all manner of tools and implements ne- | 
ceſlary to the erecting a fortification ; and Roi ET 
happening to die after he had been preſident of the 


factory about a year, Capt. BARRE ſucceeded him 
in that poſt. . | | | 
Capt. BaRRE found it neceſſary to import vaſt Barat 
quantities of earth and ſtones, and drive down ſe- Frefdent. 
veral thouſand large piles in the place he pitched on 
to build his fort, in order to raiſe the ground, 
and ſecure his works againſt the water. In the 
mean time, he employed forty or fifty of the Chi- 
neſe to make bricks at J'omberneo, a place which 
lyes about fourſcore miles to the eaſtward of Banjar 
river, where the Engliſh had a houſe. He alſo 
agreed with a Dutchman on the coaſt of Java, to Dutchman 
furniſh him with timber ; but the Dutchman was 4 rh 
ſo cautious, as to direct him to ſend China junks Engi.h 
for it, that his ſuperiors might not know for timber for 
their fort, 
indeed it is one happineſs that the Dutch, even 
the company's officers, in India, have a much 
greater regard to their own private gain, than to 
the intereit of their maſters ; inſomuch that the 
moſt conſiderable amongſt them, if they think 
they can be concealed, will, underhand, deal with 
our people, never conſidering the ill conſequence 
it may be to their own people, Was it not for 
this,- the Engliſh trade in India would be much 
worſe than it is, and the company's officers would 
not always come home fo rich as they do by theſe 
underhand practices; even at Malacca and Bata- 
via itſelf there do not want inſtances of thoſe in- 
conſiderable commands, who have carried on a 
clandeſtine trade with foreigners, notwithſtand- 
ing the ſevere penalties the Dutch threaten ſuch 
offenders with, And whenever they are diſco- 
vered, a good handſome bribe ſeldom fails to bring 
them off. e | 

To return to Banjar : while theſe preparations The Banja- 
were making for building the fort, a veſſel that rens * 
was ſent to Java for timber, happening to be dri- N 2 
ven by ſtreſs of weather upon the coaſt of Mendava, timber to 
a little to the weſtward of Banjar river, the Vice- ns ane 
roy, or Governor, of that province, ſtyled Gooſtee mariners. 
Ganton (whom our people repreſent as a ve 
barbarous Prince) underſtanding that this timber 
was deſigned for Banjar fort, detained the veſſel, 
and ordered the maſter. and all the Chineſe mari- 
ners to be murdered in his preſence, which was' 


no ſooner commanded than executed; only one 


of all the crew efcaped and travelled through | } 
the woods to the Engliſh factöry at Banjar, I 
where he made this tragical relation to the Pre- | 

ſident. | 
Capt. BARRE hereupon complained of this in- 
ns” 5 to the Sultan, ho pretended 
2 to 
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to be a perfect ſtranger to the affair, and denied 
that it was done by his orders; GoosTEE GAN- 
TON, he faid, notwithſtanding he was a relation, 
was a deſperate man, of whom he was in conti- 
nual fear himſelf; but if the Captain could con- 
trive to get him into his power, juſtice ſhould be 
done upon him. It was not long before GoosTEE 
GANTON left his command at Mendava, and 
came up to court ; whereupon the Engliſh factory 
renewed their complaints againſt him : but the 
Sultan pretended he brought ſuch numbers of 


armed men with him, that he durſt not apprehend 


him. However, notice -was given to Captain 


Ba RRE, that on a certain day GoosTEE Gan- 


TON was to go by water from Tatas to Banjar 
river; the Captain thereupon took ſome armed 
Europeans with him in his pinnace, and provided 
feveral praws, which he manned with Buggafles, 
and piaced himſelf in a convenient part of the 
river, to intercept his enemy. He had not waited 
long before he diſcovered the veſſels he looked for, 
and with them ſeveral others belonging to the Sul- 
taneſs. | Z 

1 key fell leiſurely down the ſtream till they 
came juſt to the place where Capt. BARRE was, 
as if they apprehended no danger, when on a ſud- 
den the word was given, and they plied their oars 


with ſuch diligence that they were in an inſtant out 


of the Captain's reach, 
the buggaties praws could come near them ; where- 


upon the Captain fired a piece or two, and one of 


the balls happened to enter the very praw the Sul- 
taneſs was in. This is the outrage the Sultan 
mentioned to Capt. BE ECKMAN afterwards, and 
which the reader has taken notice of in the de- 


ſcription of Borneo: and it ſeems, GoosTEE 


GANTON having intelligence of the deſign to 
ſeize him, put himſelf on board the very praw the 
Sultaneſs was in, believing the Engliſh would have 
had more modeſty than to attack him there; and 
indeed, Capt. BARRE was perfectly ignorant of 
the Sultaneſs's being upon the water: however, 
the fact was related by GoosTEE GANTON as 
the moſt daring inſult, and the higheſt affront that 
could be put upon the government; inſinuating, 
that if the King did not revenge it he was not 
worthy of his crown. And from this time, it is 


neither his pinnace nor 


tion of Banjareens; and there would; no doubt, 
have been a vaſt conccurſe of all Indian nations, 
as well as the Chineſe, to trade with the Engliſh 
when we had been in a condition to protect them, 
this place lying almoſt in the centre of the Indian 
iſlands. But Capt. BARRE having enjoyed the 
preſidentſhip about a year, fell ſick and died. 

After the Captain's death, the ſecond in council 
took upon him the command, ſtill purſuing the 
ſchemes his predeceilor had laid for about four 
months; when the unfortunate Mr. Cunning- 
HAM, Who had eſcaped not long before, from the 
maſſacre of Poolo Condore, as has been already 
related, was appointed Preſident of Banjar, and 
entered upon that command in the year 1706. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM had not been above ſix 
weeks in his poſt, but he received intelligence that 
the whole country was in arms, and that the Sul- 
tan had determined to deſtroy the Engliſh ſettle- 
ment: --- | | 

There were at this time two Engliſh ſhips in 
Banjar river, the Blenheim and the Carlton, of 
the former Capt. BARRE was commander before 
his death, and was ſucceeded by his fourth mate ; 
and of the Carlton Capt. BROWN went out com- 
mander, and was ſucceede1 by his ſecond mate, 
Capt. PHILIPS. 
himſelf ſecure aſhore, conſtantly lay on board the 
Blenheim, though there wanted no accommoda- 
tions in the factory; having ſo lately eſcaped the 
maſſacre at Poolo Condore, he was under the 
greateſt conſternation when he underſtood the 


Banjareens were preparing to come down upon 


him, inſomuch, that he ſeemed to have no other 
views but to ſave himſelf: he neither took any 
Buggaſſes into his pay, nor hired any veſſels to de- 
fend the factory ; but on the contrary, left the 
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dent. 


care of it to the third in council the very night the Banja: 
Banjareens attacked them, though as it happened Fear 
there ſeemed to be as little danger on ſhore as on * 


board, for the people who were left in the factory 
beat off the enemy. 

The guard boat indeed that lay in Banjar creek 
was ſurprized, and the commander with all his 
crew cut off. The Carlton alſo was boarded ; 


but the mariners ſhutting themſelves up in their 


cloſe quarters, ſoon cleared the decks of the Ban- 


ſaid, it was determined to extirpate the Engliſh jareens with their ſmall arms; only Capt. Phi- 


whenever they ſhould have an opportunity, tho' 


they carried it fair openly ſome time afterwards. 


Capt. BARRE in the m-2n time had raiſed the 
earth conſiderably, and niade firm ground to erect 
his fort upon; he had alſo aQually built a noble 
barrack for the ſoldiers, over which were handſome 
lodgings for the company's ſervants. Ihe baſtions 
of his intended fortreks were alſo marked out, 
which he deſigned for a pentagon ; and if he had 


lived to finiſh it, the place being ſurrounded with 


water, might have bid defiance to the whole na- 


LIPS, who upon a point of honour refuſed to quit 
his quarter deck, was cut in pieces after a brave 
defence. And the Banjareens having obtained no 
other advantages than firing the town and mur- 
dering the unarmed inhabitants, would certainly 
have retired if the ſhips had kept their ſtations , 
but the Preſident giving all for loſt, ordered his 
own people to ſet fire to the Engliſh factory, and 
then commanded the ſhips to cut their cables and 
fall down the river ; which was done with ſuch 
precipitation that the Banjareens looked upon 1t as 
a complete 
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HAP. a complete victory; for they leſt behind them 
III. their very top maſts and rigging, and a great 
A— quantity of arrack, rice, and other proviſions on 
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that their very countenances diſcover a ſavage CH AP. 
temper. That during the ſeven years he was in III. 
the country, they could not bring them to enter- 


gore, goods, 
Malts, 18 
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and one of them aground. 


ſhore ; and what was ſtill more unfortunate, they 
abandoned fifty poor unarmed ſlaves who were in 
the factory with the workmen, and theſe were all 
cut to pieces in cold blood by the Banjareens. The 
Chineſe alſo, and moſt of the Indian inhabitants 
of Banjar were deſtroyed ; and after ſuch a con- 
duct as this, it is not to be wondered if the In- 
dians have a very mean opinion of the Engliſh na- 
tion, But this is no more than what might have 
been expected from the choice the company made 
of a commander for this important poſt, a gentle- 
man who had never been in any ſervice, and who 
was by profeſſion an apothecary or ſurgeon. 
to proceed, the ſecond in council returning from 


Tomberneo, where he had been ſome days for the 


recovery of his health, found both the Englith 
{hips lying like wrecks at the mouth of the river, 
He ſoon underſtood 
that every thing was deſtroyed at Banjar, which 


they had been ſo long erecting with infinite care 


and labour, in which the company alſo had been 


at a prodigious expence ; and all this by the Preſi- 


dent's own order, before the factory was in any 
danger of being taken: nor were there in the 


whole action, whether on board or aſhore, twenty 
Engliſh men killed, el ba 

The Banjareens were fo elevated with their late 
ſucceſs, that they ventured to fall down the river 
and attack the Blenheim; but this ſhip having taken 


in the company's ſervants from the factory, was 


now well manned, and gave them ſuch a recep- 
tion as they did not expect; for of three hundred 
men that attempted to board her, it was thought 
very tew eſcaped : however, there was now no poſſi- 


| bility of re-eſtabliſhing the factory again without 
freſh ſupplies from England; and as a farther 


mortification, they underſtood that the two Eng- 
liſh ſoldiers, with all the Chineſe they had em- 
ployed in making bricks at Tomberneo, were cut 
in pieces. The Preſident ſoon after ſet fail for 
Batavia, and from thence went to Bengal, where 


he took paſſage on board the Ann for England ; 


but this ſhip periſhed by ſome accident in her 
return home, and was never heard of ſince, or 
any one man that was on board her, ſuch a train 
of ill ſucceſs attended the unfortunate Mr. Cux- 
NINGHAM, Who has, however, perpetuated his 
memory by ſome pretty relations he communi- 


cated to the royal ſociety, of which he was a 


member, and ſeems to have been better qualified 


tor a virtuoſo than a commander. 


But 


tain any converſation with the Engliſh, tho' they 
frequently. came down in their praws as far as 
Banjar, and brought them hogs and other provi- 
ſions ; and as he that brings home moſt heads is 
in the greateſt reputation in his country, he ſays, 


if they meet but a poor fiſherman in the river, 


they ſeldom failed to take his head off his ſhoul- 
ders ; that the Engliſh are always upon their guard 
againſt the Byajo's, and frequently engage them, 
but it is generally in woods and thickets, where 
it is difficult to come at them ; for where they are 
not very much ſuperior in numbers, if they meet 
the Europeans on the river they conſtantly fly from 
them, and run up into ſome little creeks ; and if 


they cannot eſcape by water, leave their praws and 


run into the woods. That their arms are a crice 
or dagger, and a ſampit or trunk of about ſix or 
eight foot long, armed with a piece of iron at 


the end much like a bayonet : that through this 


trunk they ſhoot their poiſoned darts, of which 
they uſually carry three or fourſcore in a little 
box by their ſides. T hat they make uſe of their 


ſampit ſometimes as a lance, and will throw it a 
_ conſiderable diſtance, and ſometimes they charge 


with it as our ſoldiers do with pikes, or bayonets 
at the end of their muskets; and thus armed, 
were their courage and order agreeable, they would 


be a match for a body of Europeans; but what 


actions they perform are generally by ſurprize; 
and if ever they make a ſtand, it is at ſome paſs, 
or where they can cover themſelves from our ſhot 


by woods or banks of earth. Our people purſu- 


ing them into the woods, have been frequently 
wounded by their poiſoned darts, whereupon our 
ſurgeons uſually cup them, and they moſt com- 


monly do well; but my author tells me, he once 


ſaw an Engliſhman wounded in the hinder part of 
his neck with one of theſe darts, and he died very 
ſuddenly. He aſſures me alſo, that they will 
ſhoot theſe darts with ſuch a force, that they wall 
enter the fleſh an inch deep through a man's 
clothes; and being uſually made of braſs, and 
barbed on each fide, it is with great pain and dif- 
ficulty they are got out. I he clothing theſe peo- 
ple uſe, is little elſe than a cloth to hide their na- 
kedneſs, and another little flip tied about their 
heads. They frequently come down to 'Tatas 
and traffick with the Banjareens, exchanging gold, 
bezoar, rice, wax, &c. for ſuch ueceſlaries as 
they want, b | r 

The Banjarcens look upon the government of 


A k. Ae a | . . . K 

Pony HS: The ſame gentleman who gave me the preced- the Byajo's to be ariſtocratical ; f& upon all emęr- 
tle Byajo's ing relation of the deſtruction of the Engliſh ſettle- gencies they obſerve, their leaders and principal 
Gs ment n Banjar, tells me, that he looks upon the men are aſlembled in council, and ſometimes one 
ne yajos or mountaineers of Borneo to be really as preſides, and ſometimes another, as thoſe who 


barbarous as they are generally repreſented, and. 


have been up in the country relate; and they tell 


us, 
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us, they never truſt themſelves among the Byaſo's 
without keeping ſome of them as hoſtages for their 
ſecurity : but I do not find the Byajo's uſe the 
ſame caution when they come down to Tatas; 
by which one would think they were not conſci- 
ous of any barbarous uſage towards the Banja- 
reens ; for if fo, they could not but expect a re- 
taliation of injuries when they put themſelves in 
the power of the Banjareens. 1 | 
Having given as full an account of the preſent 
ſtate of the Sunda iſlands, as I could collect from 
ſuch volumes as have been publiſhed concerning 
them, but chiefly from ſuch gentlemen as have 
reſided in thoſe iſlands a conſiderable time, in the 


higheſt poſts under the Eaſt India company; I 


proceed to enquire into the ſtate of the Nicobar 


and Ahdiman iflands, which lye over againſt the 


coaſt of Malacca ; and from thence I ſhall return 
to the continent of India, where I ſtruck off to 
take a view of the Oriental iſlands, 


CH A ©. -Y: 
Containing the preſent ſtate of the Nicobar and And:- 


man fands. 


HE Nicobar iſlands lye at the entrance of 
the bay of Bengal, from the ſeventh to the 


tenth degree of north latitude, and between the 


ninety ſecond and ninety fourth degrees of longi- 
tude, one hundred and twenty miles north north 
weſt of the iſland of Sumatra. The largeſt of 
them, at which ſhips uſually touch, and which 
gives name to the reſt, lyes moſt to the ſouthward 
of any of them. This iſland is about forty miles 


long, and twelve or fifteen broad, 


Perſons of 
the natives. 


Habits, 


'T hey are not divided into Kingdoms or. pro- 
vinces, neither can I learn that there are any 
towns in theſe iſlands. We generally ſee four or 
five little houſes ſtanding by the ſea-ſide in every 
creek or bay, built on poſts, about eight foot from 
the ground, like the Malayan houſes on the con- 
tinent over-againſt them. Theſe houſes have but 
one room, about eight foot in height, not ridged 
like a barn, but neatly arched with bended canes, 
and thatched with palmeto leaves. 

The natives are a tall, clean limbed people, of 
a dark, tawny complexion, ſtrait black hair, and 
black eyes, pretty long viſaged, their noſes well 
turned and proportionable, and their faces taken 
all together tolerably handſome, only the women 
have a cuſtom of pulling the hair of their eyebrows, 
which makes them not altogether ſo taking as 
they would otherwiſe be. 

The men wear no clothes, but have a narrow 
piece of linen tied round about their bodies, to 
which they faſten another cloth of about a hand's 
breadth, and bringing it up between their legs, 
cover, but hardly conceal their nakedneſs. Ihe 


women are ſomething modeſter, having a cloth CH Ap 
W. 


wrapped about their loins, which reaches as low 
as their knees, and ſerves inſtead of a petticoat. 


LAY ; 


The country is over-run with wood, none of Husbardr, 


it being cleared or cultivated ; only they have 
ſome plantations of coco-nut trees near the ſea ſide, 
from which they draw their beloved liquor toddy ; 
the nuts afford them alſo meat and drink, but I 


don't find they have rice, or any other grain, 


growing in the country. The fruit of the melor 


tree, it ſeems, ſerves them inſtead of bread. This 


tree grows wild in the woods: it is as big as a 
large apple tree, has a blackiſh rind, and a pretty 
broad leaf; the fruit is of the ſhape of a pear, 
and twelve or thirteen inches about in the largeſt 


Food. 


place. It has a tough ſmooth rind, of a light 


green colour, and the fruit underneath is much 
like that of an apple, but full of ſmall ſtrings, or 


fibres: they ſcrape the pulp from the ſtrings with 


a kind of wooden knife, and having made it up 
in great lumps as big as three peny loaves, they 


boil them in earthen pots: they will keep a week, 


but afterwards turn ſour. This is their chief food; 
for as they have no bread corn, neither have the 


any roots, except a few yams. Nor do they ſeem 


to admire hogs fleſh or poultry, though they don't 
want either; but fiſh is eaten more plentifully, e- 
very houſe keeping a fiſhing boat or two. 
The Nicobarians have no trade or commerce 
with any other nation, but as any ſhipping paſſes 


by, both men and women will come on board, 


Trade. 


bringing with them hogs, poultry, fruit, and o- 


ther proviſions; ſometimes alſo they bring am- 
ber-greaſe to ſell, but oftner a mixture which looks 


very like it, with which the Europeans are ſome- 


times impoſed upon. They uſually take in re- 
turn for their goods, iron, tobacco, linen, and 
any old rags are acceptable to them, 

The ſouth end of the great iſland is mountainous, 
and has ſteep cliffs towards the ſea ; the reſt of the 
iſland is low land, but uneven, and covered with 


Face of the 
country. 


woods, in which are abundance of tall trees, fit for 


building, or any other uſes. The ſoil is a rich black 


mould, and might produce any grain if it was 


cultivated ; and the coco- nut groves by the ſea 
ſide appear extremely pleaſant from on ſhipboard; 


valuable commodities, no nation that I can hear of 


but the ifland does not ſeem to produce any very 


ever attempting to make a ſettlement amongſt 


them, or to bring them under their dominion. 
The natives are a peaceable harmleſs people; 


murder or theft are ſeldom heard of among them, 


nor are they at all quarrelſome, They confine 
themſelves to one woman, and live as man and 
wife, without any Prieſt to tie the nuptial knot : 
and as to their religion, they neither make pro- 


feſſion of Paganiſm, or Mahometaniſm, or have 


any temples dedicated to divine ſervice, unleſs ſome 


caves they have dug in the rocks may be reckoned 


I ſuch, 


Temper ot 
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the firſt ages are ſuppoſed to have done. 
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friends; but as the beſt friends fall out ſometimes, C H A P- 


CHAP. ſuch, towards which, the Miſfionaries obſerve, 


they pay a kind of adoration. It is ſuppoſed al- 
ſo, that they worſhip the moon, from their great 
rejoicings at the firſt appearance of it. They are 
not divided into caſts or tribes, like the people on 
the continent of hither India, which lyes over- 


againſt them; but they eat and drink, and min- 


gle among themſelves, or with ſtrangers, without 
any manner of ſcruple. 

They have a language peculiar to themſelves, 
but are maſters of ſome few Malayn and Portu- 
gueſe words, which ſerve them to barter with fo- 
reigners who touch upon their coaſts. 

The Andoman iſlands alſo lye in the bay of 
Bengal, a little to the northward of the Nicobar 
iſlands, extending from the 11th to the 15th de- 
gree of northern latitude. "The manners and 
cuſtoms of theſe people not differing from thoſe 
of their neighbours of Nicobar, the deſcription 


of one may well ſerve for both. And however it 


comes to paſs, not only the more antient, but ſome 


modern writers, have charged the natives of both 
theſe countries with being canibals, and would 
have us believe they have a more than ordinary 


guſt for human fleſh; but ſurely no people were 


ever more abuſed : for theſe are ſo far from eat- 
ing man's fleſh, that they hardly eat any fleſh at 
all, but live chiefly upon fruit, as the people of 
'They 
are alſo found to be the moſt harmleſs, inoffen- 
ſive -people in the world ; whereas was human 
feſh eſteemed a delicious morſel, all ſtrangers who 
come on ſhore in theſe iſlands, muſt expect to be 
run down and hunted, as we do veniſon. But 
whether the fleſh of men is their conſtant food, 
or only ſerved up as a rarity at entertainments, 
our canibal writers don't think fit to inform us, 
any more than they do how it is dreſſed, or whe- 


ther it be eaten with, or without ſauce. But to 


proceed, if this people feed conſtantly on their own 
kind, and devour one another as often as they 
have an opportunity, one would think the coun- 


try ſhould ſoon be depopulated. And how un- 


tate, what a diffidence and jealouſy muſt it create 


n every man, where not only malice and re- 


venge, but a voracious appetite after human fleſh, 
ſhould put men upon deſtroying one another ? 
ror my part, I can't ſee how any ſociety can ſub- 
ſiſt, where people indulge themſelves in this kind 
of diet; would not every man fly from his neigh- 
bour into the woods and deſarts, rather than ſleep 
among thoſe whom he knew would make no 
icruple of killing and eating him the firſt time 
they were a hungry? Their conſciences cannot be 


_ ſuppoſed to be very ſqueamiſh, where they have 


ſuch unmerciful ſtomachs. | 
1s generally ſaid, indeed, that theſe people, 
notwithſtanding that they look upon human fleſh 


to be very delicious food, yet never eat their 


ſurely a man muſt be under terrible apprehenſions 
of being devoured, where he is conſcious that eve- 
ry perſon who happens to be angry with him, has 


two ſuch almoſt irreſiſtible motives to take away 


his life, as the ſatisfying his hunger and gratifying 


his revenge at the ſame time: one of theſe we find 


ſufficient in moſt countries to make people com- 
mit very barbarous actions. | 

But farther, if we ſuppoſe that thoſe nations 
which our romantick writers are pleaſed to deno- 


minate canibals, only eat human fleſh at feſtivals 


and great entertainments, and that their common 
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diet is fruit and herbs at other times, as the latter 
certainly are in the Nicobar iſlands ; methinks 


the change from herbs and fruits to human fleſh 
is ſo very great, that it muſt infallibly occaſion a 
great diſorder in any perſon who ſhall make the 
experiment. Let a child, or any perſon that has 
diſuſed eating meat for a time, but eat one hearty 


meal of it, and 'tis odds but it proves of ill con- 


ſequence ; beſides, tis certain that thoſe who have 
uſed themſelves to feed upon rice and herbs or 
fruits have no manner of appetite or inclination 


to fleſh. There are many of the natives of In- : 


dia that never eat any, or ſeem to deſite it; and 


of thoſe that do, few of them eat two ounces at . 


a meal : nay, the people upon the continent next 
to theſe very Nicobar and Andoman iſlands are 
the moſt abſtemious, and the leaſt lovers of fleſh 


of any people in the world; and yet have our ſots 


had the folly to fix upon theſe iſlands which lye 


in the neighbourhood of India, and which were 


peopled from thence, to be the ſeats of a race of 


canibals. But it is a very juſt obſervation, that 


thoſe people, which the world is leaſt acquainted 


with, have generally the misfortune of being de- 


nominated canibals, though the charge ſeems to 


amount to no more than this, that their cuſtoms 
are unknown, and travellers having nothing cer- 
tain to relate concerning them, are apt to frame 
ſome monftrous tale to make the common peo- 
ple ſtare and gaze. Theſe gentlemen imagine, 
that if they ſhould confine themſelves to nature, 
and relate only probable things, their relations 
would be thought inſipid, and therefore in every 
tale mix ſomething of the wonderful. 

Nothing, on the contrary, has more recom- 
mended Mr. DAMPI1ER's travels than that air of 
probability with which they are related, and his 
endeavouring to confute thoſe monſter-mongers 
who have gone before him; and as he has actu- 


ally viſited the remoteſt corners of the globe, and 


ſeveral of thoſe very countries which tis pretend- 
ed are poſſeſs d by canibals and th# moſt ſavage of 
human race, and has not been able to diſcover 


one nation of canibals; nay, aſſures us of his 


own knowledge, that many of them are falſe : 
every reaſonable man will conclude, that 


theſe 
tales 
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CHAP. tales do not deſerde all that credit which has been 
IV. given them. 


reſt if it was in their power: accordingly, when CHAP, 
5 they have ſeen our men come armed aſhore, there IV. 
He inſtances in the Indians of Florida and the have been ſome inſtances of their ſurprizing and & 
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iflands of canibals, whom he ſays he has traded cutting them off; but this muſt never be aſcribed 


with, "Theſe, he ſays, are as civilized as moſt 
other nations; 'tis true, they have heretofore en- 
deavoured to deſtroy our plantations, and beat us 
from thoſe iſlands ; but the reaſon was, becauſe 
they apprehended they had a right to them; and 
it can never follow, that becauſe people are our 
cnemies, therefore they would eat us, 

And notwithſtanding that charge of cruelty and 
barbarity with which the Dutch load every peo- 
ple in India whom they have enſlaved, the charge 
may with abundance of juſtice be retorted upon 
themſelves, If the natives have been guilty of 
any, thing of that nature, it is when the Dutch 
have ſet them a precedent, and been the aggreſſors. 
How ſhould we deal with a people who ſhould in- 
trude into our country, bring over an armed force, 
raiſe fortihcations, and put our fellow ſubjects to 
the cruelle{t deaths for no other reaſon but be- 


cauſe we ſtand up in defence of our Prince and 


country againſt their barbarous ravages? I was 
extremely pleaſed to fee Mr. Damei1tR's obſer- 
vation agree with my own (and he had viſited as 
many countries, perhaps, as any Engliſhman that 


ever went abroad.) He ſays, * That there is not 


© that people in the world that will do a man any 
© hurt if they do not apprehend ſome danger from 
© him, or have met with barbarous treatment 
© from ſome others whom they apprehend to be 
© of the ſame country ;* he don't here ſpeak of 
thieves and robbers, which are to be found in all 
countries, but of the generality of the people in 
any country whatever, | 

For my part, it has been my fortune more 


than once, to fall into the hands of ſuch people 


as are generally moſt dreaded by us; and of 
whom it was reported, that no Europeans ever 
returned alive from among them. By ſome of 
theſe, after a pretty ſmart .engagement, I have, 
with ſeveral of my countrymen, been made pri- 
ſoner; and notwithſtanding the provocations we 
had given them, we were treated with all the 
humanity imaginable, furniſhed not like priſoners 
taken in our European wars with bread and wa- 
ter, but with the beſt meat and drink the coun- 


try afforded. We have been invited to their plays, 


{inging, dancing, and other .entertainments, and 
allowed all the liberty we could have enjoyed in 
our own country, It muſt be allowed, that the 
Indians are a timorous defenceleſs people ; they 
know their forces are not a match for ours; they 


have ſeen ſeveral of their neighbours enſlaved and 


tyrannized over by the Dutch and Portugueſe, 
and do not always diſtinguiſh between one Eu- 
ropean nation and another; and may apprehend, 


that the Engliſh would treat them as ill as the 


_ pany. 


to the ſavageneſs of their tempers, it proceedin 
meerly from that univerſal principle of ſelf-defence, 
And it ſeems pretty evident to me, that the Sul- 


tan of Borneo, one of the Sunda iſlands we have 


been treating of, had never uſed the Engliſh ill, 
if our people had not indiſcreetly boaſted too much 
of the ſtrength and grandeur of the Engliſh com- 
He was apprehenſive they would have en- 
croached upon his dominions, or at leaſt laid ſome 


reſtraints upon his trade, as he ſees the Dutch do 


in other kingdoms on every fide of him: and in 


fact, the ſhips which have gone lately to Borneo, 


aſſuring that Prince they were private traders, and 


did not belong to the company, were allowed a 
freedom of trade, which would not be permitted 


them if it was known they were company's ſhips. 
It will, I believe, be eaſily admitted, that ſome 
of our captains and factors who are ſent abroad, 
have been guilty of indiſcretions; and that they 
ſometimes want that education or experience which 


are requiſite to qualify them to treat with ſovereign 


Princes. And however defective the eaſtern mo- 


narchs may be in point of courage, their under- 


ſtandings and capacities do not ſeem at all infe- 
rior to ours. It cannot but pique theſe gentlemen, 
to ſee a Dutch boor or arrogant ſailor inſulting 
men of quality in the rudeſt manner. 


teriſtick of an Aſiatick; and when they obſerve 
the ſcum of our people ſetting themſelves upon 


the level with their princes, it muſt be very pro- 


voking. But what demonſtrates the humanity 
and civility of thoſe diſtant nations, where they 


have not been ill dealt with, is their hoſpitable re- 


ception of us when we firſt went amongſt them; 


O 


and had the behaviour of other Europeans been 
the ſame, they would probably have met with a 


ſuitable entertainment. | 
Sir FRAN CIS DRAKE, in his voyage round 
the world, was met by the people of Nova Albion 
with preſents, and treated not only civilly, but 
hoſpitably, deſiring his friendſhip, and to be taken 
under the protection of the fame ſovereign, The 
like reception he met with at Ternate, the prin- 
cipal of the Molucca iſlands, and after that he was 
nobly entertained at the iſland of Baratue. | 
Arriving at Java, the writer of that voyage 
ſays, We found great courteſy and honourable 


© entertainment ;* of five Kings they found there, 


four of them came on board the admiral, with- 
out expreſſing the leaſt diſtruſt, They live, ſays 
that author, amicably together, as having one 
© ſpirit and one mind.” The Javans have, ſays 
he, a houſe in every village for their common aſ- 
ſembly, where they meet every day twice, men, 

* women, 


Reſpect to 
ſuperiors ſeems to be the diſtinguiſhing charac- 
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CHAP. women, and children, bringing rice and meat 


with them; and here they rejoice together in 


WY one another's company. Dos 
The publiſher of Sir THOMAS CAvEnDIsN's. 


voyage, ſays, when he came to the iſlands of 
Ladrones, the natives came off in their canoes, 
with all manner of fruits and fiſh, which he dealt 
with them for, giving them old iron, fiſhing 
lines, &c. in exchange; but the Spaniards having 
given theſe people an ill name, and ſtyled their 
country the iſlands of robbers, he and his crew 
looked upon them as ſavages, and perhaps canibals: 
and though theſe poor people, by his own relation, 
offered no manner of injury to his men, yet when 
he had furniſhed his ſhip with ſuch proviſions as he 
wanted, he ordered ſome muskets to be fired a- 
mongſt them, and probably killed and wounded 
ſeveral of the natives. And if the next ſhips that 
came this way, ſuffered by this conduct, it is not 
to be much wondered at: what nation would not 
have revenged ſuch an outrage when they had it 
in their power? The imputation of barbarity or 
| treachery can never be fixed upon them for taking 
_ a juſt revenge, after they had met with ſuch uſage. 
To return bullets for bread, and wounds and death 
for the refreſhments that were offered them after 
a tedious voyage, mult be allowed to be a ſuffici- 
ent provocation; and moſt of the misfortunes 
our mariners meet with abroad, may be reſolved 
into ſome ſuch ſtupid conduct as this. I am ſen- 
ſible we have had many boats crews cut off, and 
_ thereupon we immediately denominate the natives 
ſavages, if not canibals ; but who knows the pro- 
vocations they met with. The abuſes the Dutch 
have offered the inhabitants of the ſea coaſts where- 
ever they come, are innumerable; nor can I wholly 
excuſe our own nation: and if theſe people now 
behave themſelves in a ſavage barbarous manner 
to us, it is becauſe ſome Europeans, by their cruel- 
ties or oppreſſions, have made them ſuch. They 
were not barbarous when we firſt viſited their 
coaſts; their innocence and humanity as much ex- 
ceeded ours perhaps, as that of the primitive ages 
did the preſent, 
certainly far exceed theirs in point of ſpeculation 
but I queſtion if the morality of the Indians be at 
all inferior to ours, | | 
| To proceed in the relation our firſt adventurers 
EVE us of their reception in the Indian iſlands; in 
the Philippines, Mr, CanDisn, it ſeems, met 
with as good entertainment as he could wiſh ; but 
he inſiſted that the natives ſhould become ſubject 
to the Queen of England, and made them actually 


into an alliance againſt the Spaniard ; but it is not 
ealy to imagine that any foreign people ſhould take 
theſe claims to their country, and impoſitions, 


ogy, A where a people offer themſelves to 
OL. I. | 


Our religion and philoſophy does 
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come under the protection of any Prince or State, C HAP. 


there can be no objection to the accepting it; 


IV. 


but what we, or any other European nation have WY 


to do to require another people, independent of us, 


to ſubmit to our government, is paſt my appre- 
henſion; unleſs we fall into the Popiſh or Presby- 
terian notions, that dominion is founded in grace. 
When the Pope granted the dominion of all the 
countries diſcovered, or to be diſcovered, in the 
Eaſt-Indies, to the Portugueſe, and thoſe in the 
Weſt-Indies to the Spaniard, then indeed this 
doctrine was much in vogue; and it is not to be 


conceived upon what other foundation the holy 


Father could take upon him to make thoſe am- 
ple grants, unleſs he imagined himſelf to be Sove- 
reign of all Sovereigns, inſtead of ſervant of al 
the ſervants of the Lord. And thus far with the 
Pontif, it ſeems, the Dutch Presbyterians agree, 
that ſaintſhip gives them a title to rule over all 
heathen and heretick nations; and accordingly 
they ſerve all people they are ſtrong enough to 


deal with, from the cape of Good Hope to the 


ſtreights of Magellan, which takes in a greater 
portion of the world than either of thoſe bulls that 
were made to France or Spain; and traytor and 
rebel is the common term that the Dutch give an 


of theſe people, when they refuſe to obey their 


High Mightineſſes commands. : 

Mr. CanpisH afterwards touched at Java, 
where he was ſupplied with fruit, fleſh, fiſh, fowl, 
and all manner of freſh proviſions; nor do we 


hear any thing of the treachery and cruelty of the 


natives, which the Dutch have ſince made a pre- 
tence for ſacrificing thouſands of the Javaneſe, 
and taking their country from them; the barba- 


rity complained of in the natives, ſeems to conſiſt 


in nothing elſe but a retaliation of injuries re- 


ceived, and repeated attempts to recover their 


antient liberties. The Dutch ought firſt to ac- 
quire a legal dominion before they brand theſe poor 
people with the odious names of rebels and traytors, 
and puniſh them as ſuch ; otherwiſe every man 
they put to death is murdered, and the charge of 
treaſon may juſtly be retorted upon them. 
The hoſpitable entertainment Admiral LAx- 
CASTER met with, both at Achen and Bantam, 
the firſt voyage he made thither for the Engliſh 
Eaft India company, is a farther confirmation of 


the good diſpoſition of the natives of the Sunda 


iſlands. The letters he brought home with him 


from the Kings of Achen and Bantam, and thoſe 

conceſſions that were then made in point of trade, 
ſhew a ſufficient inclination in the natives to cul- 
pay him a tribute on that account: indeed he ſoon 
after returned them their money, inviting them 


tivate a good correſpondence with the Europeans, 
Whatever unhoſpitable treatment they have ſince 
been guilty of, is entirely owing to the brutiſh 
behaviour of certain European Nations, to whom 
the obſervation of the poet, cœlum non animum 
mutant, is extremely applicable, Nor is it 2 
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CH AP. be wondered at, that thoſe who are brutes at home, © to the crown, and the reſt of their hair, which CH Ab. 


ſhould be much more ſo abroad, as they have 
fewer reſtraints upon them. | | 

I ſhall give one inſtance more of the humanity 
and goodneſs of the eaſtern people when we firſt 
came amongſt them, and that is found in Captain 
Saris's deſcription of the iſlands of Japan. Never 
were men more kindly entertained, or more hoſ- 
pitably treated by a foreign nation, than this gen- 
tleman and the firſt Engliſh merchants who trad- 


ed thither; and yet by the fooliſh bigotry and 


aſſuming conduct of the Portugueſe Jeſuits on 
one ſide, and the miſrepreſentations of the Dutch 
on the other, all Chriſtian nations have been ſince 
expelled and excluded from having any commerce 
with, them (the Dutch themſelves excepted) and 


even the Hollanders are ſhut up in a little corner 


of an iſland, and never ſuffered to converſe with 


the natives, upon pain of death, except ſome few 


weeks every year upon the arrival of their ſhip- 


ping, and then they are diſarmed, and all the 


guns, fails, tackling, and the very helms of their 


ſhips are ſecured, to prevent any hoſtile attempts. 


But from whence can all this immoderate caution 
proceed, unleſs from the ill uſage they have met 
with from Europeans? Surely it ſufficiently de- 


monſtrates what I have ſo often obſerved, that 


we did not find but make theſe nations barbarous, 
and if they have any thing ſhocking in their be- 
haviour at this day, they learnt it from us, who 
inſtead of planting Chriſtianity, and improving 


their morals, have in fact corrupted them. 


But what was a farther inducement to me to 
give this relation of Capt. SAR1s's voyage, is, that 
this intelligent gentleman ſeems to give the beſt 
account of the manners and cuſtoms of the Japo- 
neſe, of any of our countrymen that ever travelled 
thither, and ſupplies all that was wanting in the 
tormer relation I gave of that people. 


8 6 HE eleventh of June, 1613, about three 
5 o'clock in the afternoon, we came to an 
* anchor half a league ſhort of Firando, the tide 
after, I was viſited by the old King Foyne Sa- 
ma, and his nephew Tone Sama, governor then 
of the iſland under the old King, they were 
attended with forty boats or gallies, rowed ſome 
with ten and ſome with fifteen oars on a fide, 
When they drew near to the ſhip, the King 
commanded. all, but the two wherein himſelf 
and his nephew were, to fall a ſtern; and the 

only entred the ſhip, both of them in filk 
gowns girt to them, with a ſhirt and a pair 
of breeches of flaxen cloth next their bodies ; 
either of them had two cattans or ſwords of 
that country by his fide, the one of half a yard 
* long, the other about a quarter: they wore no 
bands, the fore parts of their heads were ſhaven 
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them : they bad me welcome, and promiſed me 


language a pilot, being one WILLIAM Apans 


tended with a multitude of ſoldiers, entered 


guard, with charge to remain and lye aboard 


waved with his handkerchief, and willed the reſt 


was very long, was gathered together. and bound 
up on a knot behind, wearing neither hat nor 
turband, but bare headed. The King was aged 
ſeventy two years, his nephew or grandchild 
that governed under him, was about two and 
twenty years old, and either of them had his 


governor with him, who had command over 


their ſlaves as they appointed him. Their man- 
ner of ſaluting was, firſt by putting off their 
ſhoes, then they clapped their right hand within 
their left, they put them down towards their 
knees, and ſo wagging or moving of their hands 
a little to and fro, they ſtooping ſtep with ſmall 
ſteps ſidelong from the party ſaluted, and cry, 
augh, augh. I led them into my cabbin, where 
I had prepared a banquet for them, and a 
good conſort of muſick which much delighted 


kind entertainment, I delivered our King's 
letter to the King of Firando, which he re- 
ceived with great joy, ſaying he would not 
open it till ANGE came, who could interpret 
the ſame unto him. This AN GE is in their 


an Engliſhman, who had been ſhipwrecked on 


the coaſt, and had remained about twelve years 


in the country. The King having ſtayed aboard 
about an hour and an half, took his leave: he 
was no ſooner aſhore, but all his nobility, at- 


the ſhip; every man of worth brought his pre- 
ſent with him; ſome veniſon, ſome wild fowl, 


ſome wild boar, the largeſt and fatteſt that ever 


any of us had ſeen; ſome fruits, fiſh, &c. They 


did much admire our ſhip, and made as if they 


had never ſeen it ſufficiently. We being peſtered 


with the number of thefe viſiters, I ſent to the 
King, requeſting him that order might be taken 


to remove them, and to prevent all inconveni- 
encies that might happen : whereupon he ſent 
an officer, being a principal man of his own 


that no injury might be offered unto us; and 
cauſed a proclamation to be made in the town to 
the ſame effect. The fame night, HENRICK 
BRowWER, Captain of the Dutch factory there, 
came aboard to viſit me, or rather to ſee what 
paſſed betwixt the King and us. 

© The twelfth in the morning there 
brought aboard ſuch abundance of fiſh, and ſo 
cheap as we could deſire, we weighed and ſet 
ſail for the road. The King ſent at leaſt three- 
ſcore great boats or gallies very well manned to 
bring us into the harbour ; I doubted what the 
cauſe of their coming might be, and was ſend- 
ing of the skiff to command them not to come 
near the ſhip ; but the King being the headmoſt, 
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me, that he had commanded them to come to * The King's women ſeem'd to be ſomewhat 


tow our ſhip in about a point ſomewhat dange- 
rous by reaſon of the force of the tide, which 


was ſuch, that having a ſtiff gale of wind, yet 
we could not ſtem it; and coming into the 
eddy, we ſhould have been ſet upon the rocks : 


ſo we ſent hawſers aboard them, and they fell 
to work; in the mean while the King broke 


his faſt with me. Being at an anchor, I would 
have requited the people for their pains, but the 
King would not ſuffer them to take any thing. 
We anchored before the town, in five fathom, 
ſo near the ſhore that we might talk to the peo- 
ple in their houſes. We ſaluted the town with 
nine pieces of ordnance, but were not anſwered ; 


for they have no ordnance here, nor any fort but 


barricadoes only for ſmall ſhot. 
© Divers noblemen came to bid me welcome, 


whereof two were of extraordinary account, 


called Nobuſane and Summadone, who were 
very well entertained, and at parting held very 


great ſtate, one ſtaying aboard whilſt the other 


was landed ; their children and chief followers in 
the like manner. There came continually ſuch 
a world of people aboard, both men and women, 
as that we were not able to go upon the decks. 
Round about the ſhip was furniſhed with boats 
full of people, admiring much the head and {tern 


of the ſhip. I gave leave to divers women of 
the better ſort to come into my cabbin, where 
the picture of VENUS with her ſon CUPID. 


did hang, ſomewhat wantonly ſet out, in a large 
frame; they thinking it to be our Lady and her 
ſon, fell down and worſhipped it, with ſhews 
of great devotion, telling me in a whiſpering 
manner, that ſome of their companions (which 
were not ſo) might not hear that they were 
Chriſtians; whereby we perceived them to be 
Chriſtians converted by the Portugueſe Jeſuits. 
The King came aboard again, and brought 


four chief women with him: they were attired 


in gowns of ſilk, clapt the one skirt over the 
other, and ſo girt to them, bare legged, only a 


pair of half buskins bound with filk ribbon a- 


bout their inſtep: their hair very black and very 
long, tied up in a knot upon the crown, in a 
comely manner ; their heads no where ſhaven 
as the mens were, They were well faced, 
handed and footed, clear skinned and white, but 
wanting colour, which they amend by art. Of 
ſtature low, but very fat; very courteous in 


behaviour, not ignorant of the reſpect to be gi- 


ven unto perſons according to their faſhion. The 
King requeſted that none might ſtay in the cab- 
bin fave myſelf and my linguiſt, who was born 
in Japan, and was brought from Bantam in our 
ſhip thither, being well skilled in the Malayan 


tongue, wherein he delivered to me what the 
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baſhful, but he willed them to be frolick : they 
ſung divers ſongs, and played upon certain in- 
ſtruments, whereof one did much reſemble our 
lute, being bellied like it, but longer in the neck, 
and fretted like ours, but had only four gut 
ſtrings, they finger with the left hand, like ours, 
very nimbly; but the right hand ſtriketh with 
an ivory bone, as we uſe to play upon a cittern 
with a quill. | . 
They delighted themſelves much with their 
mulick, keeping time with their hands, and 


playing and ſinging by book, pricked on line 
I feaſted 


and ſpace, much reſembling ours here, 
them, and preſented them with divers Engliſh 
commodities; and after ſome two hours ſtay, 
they returned, I moved the King for a houſe, 
which he readily granted, and took two of the 
merchants along with him, and ſhewed them 
three or four houſes, willing them to take their 
choice, paying the owners as they could agree, 

* The thirteenth I went aſhore, attended upon 
by the merchants and principal officers, and de- 
livered the preſents to the King, amounting ta 
the value of one hundred and forty pounds, or 
thereabouts ; which he received with very great 
kindneſs, feaſting me and my whole company 
with divers ſorts of wild fowls and fruits, and 


calling for a ſtanding cup (which was one of the 
preſents then delivered him) he cauſed it to be 


filled with his country wine, which is diſtilled 
out of rice, and is as ſtrong as our aquavitz z 
and albeit the cup held upwards of a pint and 
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HAP. to attend; and himſelf coming on board told“ King ſpoke unto him in the Japan language. CHAP. 
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half, notwithſtanding, taking the cup in his 
hand, he told me he would drink it all off 


for a health to the King of England ; and fo 
did my ſelf, and all his nobles did the like. And 
whereas in the room where the King was, 
there was only my ſelf and the cape merchants, 
(the reſt of our company being in another room) 


the King commanded his ſecretary to go out 


unto them, and ſee that every one of them did 


pledge the health, The King and his nobles 
did {it at meat croſs-legged upon mats, after the 


Turkiſh faſhion, the mats richly edged, ſome 


with cloth of gold, ſome with velvet, ſattin and 


damask. | 

© The one and twentieth, the old King came 
aboard again, and brought with him divers wo- 
men to be frolick. Theſe women were actors 
of comedies, which paſs there from iſland to 
iſland to play, as our players do here from town 
to town, having ſeveral changes. of apparel, for the 
better grace of the matters acted ; which, for 
the moſt part, are of war, love, and ſuch like. 


Theſe women are the ſlaves of one man, wo 


putteth a price what every man ſhall pay that 
hath to do with any of them, more than which, 
Gg2 + he 
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CHAP.* he is not to take, upon pain of death, in caſe © band being travelled from home) had appointed CH Ap CE 
IV. the party injured ſhall complain; it is left to his © theſe two their ſeveral hours to repair unto her: IV,. [ 
ny © own diſcretion to prize her at the firſt, but riſe © the latter man not knowing of the former, and M 1 
© he cannot afterwards, fall he may; neither doth thinking the time too long, coming in before 7 
* the party bargain with the wench, but with her © the hour appointed, found the firſt man with 
£ maſter, whoſe command ſhe is to obey. © her already ; and enraged thereat, he whipt out | 
The greateſt of their nobility, travelling, © his cattan and wounded both of them very ſore- | 
© hold it no diſgrace to ſend for theſe pandars to ly; having very near hewn the chine of the | 
© an inn, and to compound with them for the man's back in two, But as well as he might, l 
< wenches, either to fill their drink at table, for he cleared himſelf of the woman, and recover- I 
© all men of any rank have their drink filled to © ing his cattan wounded the other. The ſtreet S 
© them by women, or otherwiſe to have the uſe * taking notice of the fray, forthwith ſeized upon 
© of them. When any of theſe pandars die, tho them, led them aſide, and acquainted King q 
© in their life-time they were received into com- Fox E therewith, and ſent to know his plea- I 
© pany of the beſt, yet now as unworthy to reſt * ſure (for according to his will the party is exe- I 
© amongſt the worſt, they are bridled with a © cuted) who preſently gave order that they ſhould 8 
| © bridle made of ſtraw, as you would bridle a * cut off their heads, which done, every man that 3 
© horſe ; and in the clothes they died, are dragged * liſted, as very many did, came to try the ſharp- fu 
through the ſtreets into the fields, and there caſt * neſs of their cattans upon the corps, ſo that be- E 
© upon a dunghill for dogs and fowls to devour, * fore they left off, they had hewn them all three | 
< The twenty ninth, a ſoma or junk of the Flem- * into pieces as ſmall as a man's hand, and yet 4 
© ings arrived at Langaſaque from Siam, laden © notwithſtanding did not then give over, but I 
* with braſil wood and skins of all ſorts ; wherein © placing the pieces one upon another, would I 
it was ſaid that there were Engliſhmen, but * try how many of them they could ſtrike through I 
© proved to be Flemings : for that before our com- at a blow, and the pieces are left to the fowls to J 
© ing they paſſed generally by the name of Eng- © devour. | „ J 
© liſhmen, for our Engliſh nation hath been long The tenth, three more were executed as the 1 
© known by reports among them, but much ſcan- former, for ſtealing of a woman from Tirando, E 
* daled by the Portugueſe Fefuits, as pirates and ro- © and ſelling her at Langaſaque long ſince ; two 3 
© vers upon the ſeas; ſo that the natives have a © of them were brethren, and the other a ſharer | 2 
© ſong which they call the Engliſh Crofonia; © with them. When any are to be executed, they I 
© ſhewing how the Engliſhdo take the Spaniſh ſhips, * are led out of the town in this manner : there 
© which they ſinging, do act likewiſe in geſture © goeth firſt one with a pick-ax, next followeth 
& 


with their cattans by their ſides. 


© The firſt of July, two of our company hap- 


pened to quarrel the one with the other, and 
were very likely to have gone into the field, to 
the endangering of us all; for it is a cuſtom 


A A A A A A 


although he do no harm therewith, he is preſently 
cut in pieces; and doing but ſmall hurt, not 
only themſelves are ſo executed, but their whole 
© generation, | 

© The ſeventh, the King of the iſland Goto, 
© not far from Firando, came to viſit King Foyne, 
© ſaying, that he had heard of an excellent Engliſh 
* ſhip arrived in his dominions, which he greatly 
© deſired to ſee, and go aboard of. King FoyNE 
© intreated me that he might be permitted, for 
© that he was an eſpecial friend of his; ſo he was 
© well entertained aboard, banqueted, and had 


© divers pieces ſhot off at his departure, which he 


© very kindly accepted; and told me, that he 
© ſhould be right glad to ſee ſome of our nation to 
* come to his iſland, whither they ſhould be hear- 
© tily welcome. 

The eighth, three Japonians were executed, 
* viz. two men and one woman: the cauſe was 


5 this, the woman, none of the honeſteſt (her huſ- 


here, that whoſoever draws a weapon in anger, 


another with a ſhovel, for to make his grave 
(if that be permitted him) the third man beareth 
a ſmall table, whereon is written the party's of- 
fence ; which table is afterwards fet up upon 
a poſt on the grave where he is buried. The 
fourth is the party to be executed ; his hands 
bound behind him with a filken cord, having a 
little banner of paper (much reſembling our 
wind-vanes) whereon is likewiſe written his 
offence. The executioner followeth next, with his 
cattan by his ſide, holding in his hand the cord 


of the executioner goeth a ſoldier with his 
pike, the head thereof reſting on the ſhoulder of 
the party appointed to ſuffer, to ſcare him from 
attempting to eſcape, In this very manner I 
ſaw one led to execution, who went fo reſo- 
lutely, and without all appearance of fear of 
death, that I could not but much admire him, 
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and ſix-pence) from his neighbour, whoſe houſe 

was then on fire. | 

© The thirtieth in the morning, one of the 

young King's Governors was by his order 5 
into 


wherewith the offender is bound: on either ſide 


never having ſeen the like in Chriſtendom. The 
of a ſack of rice (of the value of two ſhillings 
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into pieces in the ſtreet, for being (as it was 
thought) too familiar with his mother. A ſlave 
© of his died with him, for endeavouring to de- 
fend his maſter, 5 . | 
The third of Auguſt, King Foyne ent to 
know the bulk of the King of England's pre- 
ſents to the Emperor, and what number of peo- 
ple I would take with me, that he might pro- 
vide veſſels and carriages accordingly ; and on 
the ſeventh he furniſhed me with a galley of his 
own, rowed with twenty five oars of a fide, 
and ſixty men beſides, whom I took with me, 
ten Engliſh and nine others, and departed from 
Firando for the Emperor's court. We rowed 
between ſeveral iſlands, which were moſt of 
them well inhabited, and had many well built 
towns in them : one of them particularly called 
Fucate, had a very ſtrong caſtle built of free- 


as broad, with a drawbridge, all in good repair. 
At this town I landed and dined ; it was regu- 
larly built, ſo that you might ſee from one end 
of the ſtreets to the other : the place was popu- 


found people who lived with their whole families 
in boats upon the water: and the women catched 
fiſh by diving when they miſſed of them with 
their nets, and that in eight fathom water. The 


women, 
We came afterwards to another 
where there lay in a dock a ſhip or junk of eight 
hundred or a thouſand tun, which was ſheathed 
with iron ; ſhe was built in a very homely man- 
ner, and as the natives acquainted us, ſerved to 
tranſport ſoldiers from one iſland to another in 
time of war, . | 

On the 27th of Auguſt we arrived at Oſaca, 
a town as big as London within the walls, and 
has a river as broad as the I hames, over which 
there are ſeveral timber bridges built of a great 
height. There are ſome good houſes but not 
many here, though it be one of the greateſt 
ports in Japan. It has a caſtle very large and 
ſtrong; the walls are all of freeſtone, fix or ſe- 
ven yards thick, with towers at proper diſtances; 
and a very large ditch with ſeveral drawbridges 
over it, leading to as many gates; and theſe 
are plated with iron. Over againſt this town, 
on the other fide the river, ſtands the town of 
Saccay, which is not quite ſo big as Oſaca, but 


Ma a AQ d na. 


is however a place of great trade. | 

At Oſaca I was furniſhed with nineteen horſes 
at the Emperor's charge, to carry the preſents 
and my attendants, and had a palanquin pro- 
vided for my ſelf and a led horſe, I heſe the 
© officer, who was ſent to conduct me to court, 
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ſtone, with a ditch five fathom deep and twice 


lous, and the people exceeding civil and courte- 
ous, All along the coaſt, as far as Ozaca, we 


eyes of thoſe diving women are as red as blood, 
by which they may be known from all other 


great town, 


took up at every ſtage as regularly as we do 
* poſt-horſes in Europe; and I had alſo a ſlave 
appointed to run before me with a pike, as the 
great men of the country have when they travel, 
The road for the moſt part was wonderful even, 
and where we met with a mountain, a paſſage 
was cut through it. At every league's end 


way, on each of which was planted a pine tree to 


are thronged with people, and the villages, farms, 
and country houſes ſtand very thick. "Their tem- 
ples or fotoques are uſually ſituated in the plea- 
ſanteſt part of the country, in the middle of ſome 
grove ; ſurrounded by the cells of their prieſts, 
which look like a cloyſter. As we approach- 
ed the ſuburbs of any great town, we found the 
carcaſſes of malefactors fixed to croſſes, which 
1s the uſual puniſhment for capital crimes in this 
country ; and theſe hanging till they rot or 
are devoured, cauſe an intolerable ſtench. The 
ſixth of September we came to Surunga, where 
the Emperor then reſided. We uſually travelled 
about fixteen leagues a day, reckoning three 
Engliſh miles to a league. I had ſix men to 
carry the palanquin, in which I rode where the 
way was even, and if it was up hill they allow- 
ed me ten; and theſe would carry me with as 
great expedition as if I had been on horſeback. 

The city of Surunga is as big as London 
with the ſuburbs. All the handicrafts we found 
lived in the skirts of the city, the middle being 
reſerved for people of diſtinction, having no 
mechanicks intermixed amongſt them. As ſoon 
as we were ſettled in our lodging, I gave notice 
of our arrival by Mr. Adams, and was directed 
to reſt a day or two and I ſhould have acceſs to 
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© the Emperor. 
© up of the preſents, and providing little tables o 

* ſweet wood to carry them upon, according to 
© the cuſtom of the country. The eighth I was 
© carried in my palanquin to the caſtle of Surun- 
© ga (where the Emperor kept his court) and was 
attended with my merchants and others carry- 
© ing; the preſents. before me. Being entered the 
* caſtle, I paſſed three drawbridges, every one of 
© which had a corps de guard; and coming up 


The ſeventh was ſpent in n 
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CHAP. 
IV. 


there are two ſmall hills on either ſide the 


ſhew the diſtance from place to place. The roads 


Surunga: 


© a pair of very fair and large ſtone ſtairs, I was 


* met by two grave comely men, the one of them 
© called CopsK Et Dona, the Emperor's ſecretary, 
5 the other ſtiled Fun GoDoNoO, the Admiral, who 
© led me into a fair room matted, where we ſat 
* down croſs legg'd upon the mats. Soon after 
© they. led me betwixt them into/the- chamber of 
© prefence, where was the Emperor's chair of ſtate, 


© to which they wiſhed me to do reverence; It 


was of cloth of gold about five foot high, very 


* richly ſet forth for back and ſides, but had no 
© Canopy over head; then they returned back 
6 again 


THE PRESENT STATE OF 


again to the place where we fat before; and 


having ſtayed about a quarter of an hour, word 
was brought that the Empetor was come forth: 
then they roſe up and led me betwixt them unto 
the door of the room, where the Emperor was 
making ſigns to me that I ſhould enter in there, 
but durſt not look in themſelves. The preſents 
ſent from our King to the Emperor, as alſo thoſe 
which {according to the cuſtom of the coun- 
try) I gave unto the Emperor as from myſelf, 
were placed in the ſaid room upon the mats, 
very orderly, before the Emperor came into it. 
I paid my compliments to the Emperor after 
the Engliſh manner, and delivered our King's 
letter to his Majeſty ; who took it in his hand 
and put it up towards his forehead, and com- 
* manaed his interpreter, who ſat a good diſtance 
from him behind, to will Maſter Anams to tell 
me I was welcome from a weariſome journey; 

and that I ſhould take my reſt for a day or two, 


and then his anſwer ſhould be ready for our 


King: then he asked whether I did not intend 
to viſit his ſon at Eddo, I anſwered I did; the 
Emperor ſaid that order ſhould be taken to fur- 
niſh me with men and horſes for the journey, 
and againſt my return his letters ſhould be ready 
tor our King. So taking my leave of the Em- 
peror, and coming to the door-where J had left 
the Secretary and the Admiral, I found them 


there ready to conduct me to the ſtairs head, 


where formerly they. had met me; and there I 
took my palanquin, and with my attendants re- 
turned to my lodging. | 

The twelfth we ſet out for Eddo or Jeddo, to 
pay our compliments to the Emperor's ſon, be- 


© ing furniſhed with men and horſes, as formerly, 


at the publick charge; and the fourteenth ar- 
rived at Jeddo, which is much larger than Su- 
runga, and the buildings fairer: it made a very 
glorious appearance as we approached it, the cor- 
ner and ridge tiles of the houſes being yellow, 
gilded or glazed, and ſhining like the ſun itſelf. 
The poſts of their doors and ſhutters of their 
windows alſo were gilded and varniſhed like the 
Japan cabinets ; but their windows are not 


glazed. The ſixteenth I had acceſs to the young 


King in the caſtle of Jeddo, and delivered my 
preſents, The caſtle is ſtronger and fairer than 
that of Surunga, and the guards made a better 
appearance, This Prince accepted his Majeſty's 
letters and preſents very kindly, and ordered me 
to refreſh my ſelf till his letters and preſents 
were prepared for the King of England, The 
nineteenth the King ſent me two ſuits of armour 
varniſhed as preſents to his Majeſty, with a long 
{word and a wagperdaſh for my ſelf. The 
twenty firſt I departed from Jeddo by water, and 
returned to Surunga the twenty ninth.” 
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I ſhall conclude this actbunt of Capt. SAR1s's CHA b, 


reception at Japan with the letter ſent to his Ma- 


jeſty by that Emperor; and the privileges granted WA 


the Engliſh Eaſt-India company, which ſufficiently 
ſhew that the averſion that people have at this day 
for all European nations, proceeds tather from our 
own inſolent or imprudent conduct, than from 


any barbarous diſpoſition of the natives. 


To the King ef Great-Britain, 


*VOUR Majeſty's kind letter ſent me by 
your ſervant Capt. JoHN SARIS, (who 1s 
the firſt that I have known to arrive in any part 
of my dominions) I heartily embrace, being not 
a little glad to underſtand of your great wiſdom 
and power, as having three plentiful and mighty 
kingdoms under your powerful command. I 
acknowledge your Majeſty's great bounty in ſend- 
ing me fo undeſerved a preſent of many rare 
things, ſuch as my land affordeth not, neither 
have I ever before ſeen; which I receive not as 
from a ſtranger, but as from your Majeſty, 
whom I eſteem as my ſelf, deſiring the continu- 
_ ance of friendſhip with your Highneſs, and that 
it may ſtand with your good liking to ſend your 
ſubjects to any part or port of my dominions, 
where they ſhall be moſt heartily welcome, ap- 
plauding much their worthineſs in the admirable 
knowledge of navigation, having with much 
facility diſcovered a country ſo remote, being 
no what amazed with the diſtance of ſo mighty 
a gulf, nor greatneſs of ſuch infinite clouds and 
ſtorms, from proſecuting honourable enterprizes 
of diſcoveries and merchandiſing, wherein they 
ſhall find me to farther them according to their 
deſires. I return unto your Majeſty a ſmall to- 
ken of my love, (by your ſaid ſubject) defiring 
you to accept thereof, as from him that much re- 
joices in your friendſhip. And whereas your 
Majeſty's ſubjects have deſired certain privileges 
for trade, and ſettling of a factory in my do- 
minions, I have not only granted what they 
demanded, but have confirmed the fame unto 
them under my broad ſeal, for better eſtabliſhing 
thereof. From my caſtle in Surunga, this fourth 
day of the ninth month, in the eighteenth year 
of our dary, according to our e 
reſting your Majeſty's friend. The highe 
commander in this kingdom of Japan. Sub- 
ſcribed © | _ 25 
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JAP, © now brought, or ſhall hereafter bring, fitting CH AP. 
V. Privileges granted by OG os Hosama, Emperor of for our ſervice and proper uſe, we will that no 

arreſt be made thereof, but that the price be 


apan, unto the right worſhipful Sir THoM ASC 
made with the cape merchant, according as they 


MITH, Ant. Governor; and others the henour- 
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pleaſure. 935 
2. Item, We grant unto them freedom of cuſ- 


alle and worſhipful adventurers to the Eaſt- Indies. 


| Imprimis. 
E give free licenſe to the ſubjects of Great 
Britain, viz. Sir THOMAS SMITH, Go- 


W 


vernor, and company of the Eaſt-India mer- 


chants and adventurers, for ever ſafely to come 
into any of our ports of our empire of Japan, 


with their ſhips and merchandiſes, without any 


hindrance to them or their goods; and to abide, 
buy, fell, and barter, according to their own 
manner, with all nations, to tarry here as 
long as they think good, and to depart at 


tom, for all ſuch merchandiſes as either now they 
have brought, or hereafter ſhall bring, into our 
kingdom, or ſhall from hence- tranſport to an 


foreign part; and do authoriſe thoſe ſhips that 


hereafter ſhall arrive, and come from England, 
to proceed to preſent ſale of their commodities, 
without farther coming or ſending up to our 


3. Item, If any of their ſhips ſhall happen to 


be in danger of ſhipwreck, we will our ſubjects 
not only to aſſiſt them, but that ſuch part of 
ſhip and goods as ſhall be ſaved, be returned to 
their Captain, or cape merchant, or their aſ- 
ſigns: and that they ſhall, or may, build one 
houſe or more, for themſelves, in any part of 
our empire where they ſhall think fitteſt, and 
at their departure to make ſale thereof at their 
pleaſure. | 

4. Item, © If any of the Engliſn merchants, 
or other, ſhall depart this life within our domi- 
nions, the goods of the deceaſed ſhall remain at 
the diſpoſal of the cape merchant. And that 
all offences committed by them, ſhall be pu- 
nifhed by the ſaid cape merchant, according to 
his diſcretion : and our laws to take no hold of 
their perſons or goods, 

5. Item, © We will, that ye our ſubjects, tra- 


ding with them for any of their commodities, 


pay them for the ſame, according to agreement, 


without delay, or return of their wares again 
unto them. 


6, Item, © For ſuch commodities as they have 


their 


delivery of the goods. | 
7. Item, If in diſcovery of other countries 
for trade, and return of their ſhips, they ſhall 
need men or victuals, we will that ye our ſub- 
jects furniſh them for their money, as their 
need ſhall require. | 
8. Item, © And that without other paſs-port, 
they ſhall and may ſet out upon the diſcovery 
of Yeadzo, or any other part in or about our 
© empire. 


From our caſtle in Surunga, this firſt day of 
+ © the ninth month, and in the eighteenth 


© year of our dary, according to our compu- 
© tation. Sealed with our broad ſeal,” &c. 


_ Under written 


Minna MoTToNo. YEI. YE. YEAS. 


Thus I have ſhewn the hoſpitality and beneyo- 


may ſell to others; and preſent payment upon 


Thediſcove. 
ry of Y.a. Zo 
to the norch- 


Ward. 


lence the natives of the eaſtern iſlands expreſſed 


towards the Europeans, when they firſt viſited that 
part of the world; and from theſe inſtances it ap- 
pears how little they deſerve thoſe harſh epithets 
generally beſtowed upon them ; that they are far 


from being that barbarous or treacherous people 


they are repreſented. But we have made them 


our enemies, and they make uſe of ſuch ſtrata- 


gems as enemies uſually do in all parts of the 
world, to defend themſelves from unjuſt uſurpa- 
tions and oppreflions. The Portugueſe and Dutch 
at leaſt, by whom they make an eſtimate of their 
neighbours, have been guilty of ſuch infolence and 
cruelty wherever they have ſettled, that no won- 
der Europeans are treated in that part of the 
world with the utmoſt caution, and ſometimes as 
the common enemies of mankind. Should the 
eaſtern people fall upon us, and commit thoſe diſ- 
orders in the cities of Europe, as many of our 
countrymen do abroad, we ſhould make no ſcruple 
of doing juſtice upon them, and venture the be- 
ing thought barbarous or inhoſpitable : few of us 
would ſuffer our throa's to be cut, or ſubmit to 
be made ſlaves, and have our country taken from 
us, if by force or ſtratagem we could prevent it. 
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GREAT MOGUL. 
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CHAP, I. 


Treats of the ſituation and extent of this mighty empire, of the foundation of it by Tam ERLANE, and the 
vaſt additions that have been made to it by his ſucceſſors. | 


Y NDER the name of India Proper, I 
comprehend all thoſe countries which 
lye between the kingdom of Ava on 
| the eaſt, and the empire of Perſia on 
the weſt ; and between cape Comorin on the ſouth, 
and Usbeck Tartary and T hibet on the north and 
north-eaſt, Cape Comorin, the moſt ſouthern 
part of Proper India, lyes in the latitude of ſeven 


degrees forty-five minutes north, and the norther- 


Extent, 


moſt part of the province of Cachemire lyes in 
the latitude of forty degrees, ſome odd minutes; 
ſo that the whole extent from north to ſouth is 
three and thirty degrees, or thereabouts ; which, 


reckoning ſixty miles to a degree, makes nineteen 


hundred and eighty miles: and if we reckon from 


the weſtern ſide of India, next Perſia, which 


lyes in the longitude of ſixty-ſix degrees, to the 
borders of the kingdom of Ava, which lye in 
ninety-two, it takes up twenty-ſix degrees of E 
tude, and is about fifteen hundred miles in breadth. 
This empire is of very modern date, but has 
been growing ever ſince the firſt foundation of it 
by TAMERLANE, down to this preſent time, 
inſomuch that it is now one of the largeſt in A- 
ſia. There is very little of this vaſt extent of 
country we have included under the name of Pro- 
per India, but what is at preſent under the domi- 
nion of the great Mogul, he is in fact maſter of 
all the plain country, though it muſt be acknow- 


ledged there are ſome Rajas, or Indian Sovereigns CH AP. 


on the coaſt of Malabar, and ſome others in the 
very heart of India, who inhabit the mountainous 
and inacceſſible parts of the country, which yet 
maintain their liberties, and have not ſubmitted 
to the yoke. 

It is true, ſcarce any geographers or chart-ma- 
kers have hitherto extended the Mogul's domini- 
ons farther ſouthward than twenty degrees, But 
ſince he is poſſeſſed of all the open country, as 
far as cape Comorin, I do not ſee why we may 


I I 
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not properly make the ocean the boundary of his 


dominions. The Engliſh at fort St. George, which 
lyesin the latitude of thirteen north, have long paid 
tribute to the Mogul; and it is almoſt an age ſince 


the kingdoms of Golconda, and Biſnagar or Canara, 


have been conquered. Notwithſtanding which, ſome 
late authors ſpeak of the kingdoms of Golconda, 


Biſnagar, &c. as if they were yet governed by their , 


reſpective Princes. Theſe provinces are not ſo much 
as enumerated by ſeveral authors, who have taken 
upon them to write of the Mogul's empire; but 
on the contrary, are till made the ſouthern boun- 
daries of it, which ſhews that we have done little 
elſe the laſt fifty or ſixty years but compiled and 
collected from antient authors, without ſo much 
as enquiring into the changes and revolutions which 
have happened in thoſe parts of the world, or 


what the preſent ſtate of thoſe countries 1s, 4 
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As for the name of India or Indoſtan, it is ge- 
nerally held to be taken from the river Indus, 
which ſtrictly ſpeaking, includes only that coun- 
try which lyes between the Indus and the Gan- 
ges; but has been for ſeveral ages extended to all 
thoſe kingdoms which lye ſouth or eaſt of it, ex- 


cept China. And notwithſtanding the Moguls at 


this day ſtyle this country Mogulſtan, from the 


title of their Emperor, who is called the Great 
Mogul, and from the country from whence they 


derive their original; yet it is much more known 
by the name of India to foreigners, than by the 
name of Mogulſtan ; and probably this laſt name 
will be loſt when another family comes upon the 


throne, as it is in China; where every new fami- 


ly gives a new name to the empire: but all fo- 


reigners, notwithſtanding, continue to call it by 
the name it was firſt known to them. 
The great TAMERLANE, King of the Us- 


beck Tartars, who derived his pedigree from the 
Moguls, is ſaid to have laid the foundation of this 
empire about the year 1400, but of all the vaſt 
conqueſts he made, it is certain his ſucceſſors re- 
tained but very little: and though none of the 
Princes of Indoſtan were able to ſtand before him, 
yet upon his engaging in many other diſtant en- 
terprizes, the people generally returned to the obe- 
dience of their natural Princes, I ſhall not here 
undertake the hiſtory of TAMERLANE, or his 
deſcendants, any farther than it relates to India ; 
and it is obſervable, that thoſe who are eſteemed 
the beſt hiſtorians of theſe times, have intermixed 
ſuch a heap of fabulous and incredible relations 
with the real hiſtory, as would incline a man to 
ſuſpect every thing he reads. They are intolera- 
bly out, even in the geography of the countries 


they ſpeak of; and mention flates and empires 


that never had a being. 

They are alſo much divided, it ſeems, as to the 
place of TAMERLANE's death; ſome will have 
it to be at Otrar, when he was engaged in a war 
with China; ſome ſay he died at Samarcand, his 
capital city; and others at Cabul in Indoſtan, 
while he was extending his conqueſts to the moſt 
ſouthern parts of India. 
it is generally agreed, that to MiRACHA, the 
third fon of TAMERLANE, he afligned the 
north-eaſt part of Perſia, and his new conqueſts 
in Indoſtan. Mir ACHA did not think fit to fix 
the ſeat of his empire in India, but choſe Herat 
in Perſia for his reſidence; and once a year he 
generally came down with a conſiderable force, to 
demand the tribute impoſed by his father on the 
Indian Princes, many of whom refuſed any ſub- 


miffion to him; and one of the Raja's, in a 


pitched battle, made MiRACHA priſoner, but 
gave him his liberty, upon condition he would 
make no demands of that nature on his country 


bor the future. Some time after, in another en- 
Vor. I. | 9 
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gagement, MiRaca, we are told, had the good 
fortune to take the ſame Raja; but inſtead of re- 
ſtoring him to his liberty, put out both his eyes. 
The Tartars, who value themſelves much on 
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their dexterity in ſhooting with bows and arrows, 


every day exerciſing before MiRacHa, who 


took a particular delight in that ſport ; was told, 


that the Raja his priſoner excelled all others at it ; 
and blind as he was, would hit a mark, if any 
noiſe was made at the place he was to ſhoot : 
whereupon the King ordered him to be brought 
out, and a bow and arrows put into his hands : 
the Raja, it is ſaid, deſired his Majeſty would 
give the word of command when he was to ſhoot ; 
which MIRACHA complying with, the Raja let 
fly, and ſhot the King through the body, direct- 
ing the arrow to the place from whence the voice 
came. The latter part of the ſtory I lay very 
little ſtreſs upon ; though this be not by far the 
moſt improbable circumſtance we meet with, in the 
hiſtories of the Mogul's family. The French 


authors particularly ſeem to have given a more 


than ordinary ſcope to their inventions here; and 


to make up with ſurpriſing incidents, what they 
want of the true hiſtory of thoſe Monarchs. 

To proceed, it is generally computed that Mi- 
RACHA died in the year 1451, having reigned 
forty-ſix years, to whom ſucceeded his fon A- 
BOUCHAID; though upon the great ſeal of the 
Mogul Emperors, round which all the Kings 
from TAMERLANE are engraved, we find 
ManromeD between MiRACHA and ABou- 
CHAID. „ | 

ABOUCHAID, after an unfortunate reign of 
twenty-eight years, left his dominions to his fon 
SEC-OMoR, who was a very peaceful Prince, 
and reſided generally at Samarcand, He was 
killed by a fall from his terras, in the year 1493, 
having reigned twenty-four years, and was ſuc- 
ceeded by his ſon BAB AR, who being expelled 
from Samarcand, retired into India, and after- 
wards made a conqueſt of the kingdom of Pa- 
tana; or at leaſt drove the inhabitants up into the 


mountains, about the year 1519, where they yet 


remain, ſometimes tributary, and at others in a 
ſtate of hoſtility with the Moguls ; but Barak, 
upon his victory over the Patanes, made Delly the 
ſeat of the empire, 
dian tradition, was the capital of King Por vus's 
dominion ; and RANA, who was defeated here by 
TAMERLANE, it is faid, derived his original 
from that Prince, To proceed, BaBar having 


conquered the Patanes, and removed the imperial 


ſeat to Delly, the Tartars reſorted to him in crowds 


ABov- 
CHAIDY 


SEC-OMOR, 


BABAR con- 


- 


que:s Delly. 


This city, according to In- 


from the north, and particularly from*Samarcand, 


in hopes of making their fortunes under him; 
and now it was that the Indians firſt begun to call 
all Tartars indifferently Moguls. The Perſians 
alſo obſerving BABAR's ſucceſs, came over to 

r him 
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him in troops, in hopes of coming in for a ſhare 
in the ſpoil; and by their aſſiſtance this Prince 
eſtabliſhed himſelf in his new conqueſts. Ba- 
BAR died in full peace, in the year 15 30, having 
reigned about thirty years in India, and left his 
dominions to his ſon AMAYUM, or HOMA- 
YUM. 2 | 
A young Patane Lord, named CHIRA, who 
had been bred up with AMAyUm, in his father's 
court, became his principal favourite, and was 


advanced to the greateſt poſts in the government. 


Such a confidence did this Prince place in him, 
that he made him his Generaliſſimo, and Com- 
mander of the guards about his perſon ; but Cr1- 
RA, on whom ambition, or a pretended love to 
his country, had a much greater influence than all 
the favours beſtowed on him by Au Av uu, me- 
ditated how he might depoſe his indulgent maſter, 
and reſtore the Patanes to their antient ſovereign- 


ty. (The Patanes are a Mahometan nation, 


ſuppoſed to come from Egypt, or ſome other 


of the African or Arabian ſhores, and ſettled in 


this country about four hundred years before the 
Moguls ſubdued them.) This Patane Lord firſt 
diſcovered his ambition, it is ſaid, by changing his 
name from CHIRA, which ſignifies a young li- 


on, to that of CHiRCHA, which ſignifies the 


royal or imperial lion; and being commander of 
all the Perſian, Tartar, and Mogul troops, among 
whom he had rendred himſelf very popular by 
his obliging behaviour; and his own people, the 
Patanes, as well as the Indian Raja's, being glad 


of an opportunity of throwing off the Mogul 


yoke, all things ſeemed to conſpire to raiſe him 
to the throne, AMAYUmM, however, being ap- 
prized of this univerſal diſaffection to his perſon, 
occaſioned by his favourite, aſſembled a ſmall bo- 


dy of Tartars and Perſians, with which he gave 


battle to CHIRA; but the numbers being very 


unequal, AMAYUM was ſoon compelled to leave 


the field, and fled to the Sophy of Perſia for pro- 
tection, after he had reigned in Delly about ele- 
ven years. | 


In his retreat to Perſia we are told, that while 


AMAYUM was ſleeping at noon day, in an open 


place expoſed to the ſun, an eagle hovered over 
his head, and with her expanded wings ſhaded his 
face from the ſcorching heat, which his followers 
looked upon as a happy omen of his reſtoration. 
But whether this be a French or an Engliſh flight 
is not eaſy to determine ; only thus much is ob- 
ſervable, that moſt of the French relations of fo- 
reign nations are filled with ſuch pretty incidents, 
as ſerve to amuſe rather than inſtru : the whole 
work is fo covered with embroidery, that it is 
very difficult to ſee the ground, If I ſhould pur- 
ſue the French writers of this hiſtory, I muſt next 
give an account of the ſpeeches and compliments 
that paſſed between the Sophy and Au Av UM, at 


their firſt interview; but theſe, like thoſe of Ge- 
nerals before an engagement, being- uſually the 
product of the writer's fancy, I paſs them by, 
and think it ſufficient to obſerve, that CHIR 
CHA having reigned nine years, was killed by the 
burſting of a cannon that had been preſented him, 
which he gave fire to himſelf; and leaving no 
children, the Patanes and Raja's were divided about 
ſetting up another in his room, which gave Au A- 
YUM an eaſy opportunity of recovering his king- 
dom, eſpecially as he was aſſiſted in the enterprize 
by his powerful friend the Sophy. But I muſt 
not forget that it is to the Patane King CHIRA 
that the Indians aſcribe the building of Caravan- 
ſera's, or houſes for the convenience of travel- 
lers, at proper diſtances on the great roads. To 


him alſo they give the honour of regulating 


their weights and meaſures, ſcales and | balances 
being at that time utterly unknown in the In- 


dies; and no other meaſure uſed but the ſpan or 
cubit. 


cnaph 
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AMAYUM, upon his reſtoration, ſhewed his 


AMavÄ un 
reſtored, I 


gratitude to the Faquir CHaDuLaA, who firſt. 


brought him the news of CHIRA's death, by 
granting him an eſtate in lands, to be enjoyed by 


im and his poſterity for ever; and this is the on- 


ly Mahometan family in India, it is ſaid, who 
can claim the property of any lands at this day, 
His deſcendants alſo take place of all others, and 
his tomb has great honours paid to it. 
YUM, it ſeems, did not expreſs the like gratitude 
to the Sophy of Perſia, who had replaced him on 
the throne: he neither paid him the annual tri- 
bute, or put him into the poſſeſſion of the pro- 
vince of Candahor, as he had promiſed. 
whence our author obſerves, that the Mahometan 
Princes (and he might have added others) ſeldom 
obſerve any treaties longer than it is for their ad- 
vantage. 1 ; 

It was not many years that AMAYUM reigned 
after his reſtoration. It came into his thoughts, 


it ſeems, to ere him a ſtately tomb, after the 
manner of the Mahometan Princes; and when it 


was near finiſhed, as he was walking over the 
ſcaffolding, and giving ſome directions to the 
workmen, he unfortunately fell down, and was 
ſo violently bruiſed by the fall that he never ſpoke 


But Au Aa- 


From 


afterwards, This monument was finiſhed by his 


ſucceſſor, and his corps repoſited there : the inſide 
is lined with the fineſt marble; and there is a 
magnificent dome over it, ſo beautified and gilded 
that when the ſun ſhines it dazzles the eyes of 
them that look at it. The Moulas, or Ma- 
hometan Prieſts, who belong to the founda- 
tion, are obliged to keep the building in repair; 
they alſo ſtrew freſh flowers every day upon the 
tomb, and cover it with the richeſt brocades. 
This tomb ftands at the foot of a large bridge, 
without the gates of Delly, and is one of oe, - 
w i 
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was Sultan BAuA DAR, or BA DAR, a Mahome- CH AP. 
tan. (For about the ſame time the Patanes tranſ- I. 

ported themſelves to India, another colony of A- 2 


AKEBAR, 


ceeded by his ſon AKEBAR, or AKBAR, whom 
all our hiſtorians agree wanted no accompliſhments 
to adorn a throne. He had, they tell us, a moſt 
penetrating judgment, an extenſive knowledge, an 
intrepid ſoul ; and at the ſame time was generous, 
tender, and compaſſionate: he ſoon perceived that 
the Moguls or Tartars bore no proportion with 
the Patanes and Indians under his government, 
and therefore invited the neighbouring Usbecks 
and Perſians to ſerve under him: he preferred 
them to the principal poſts, and gave them wives, 
that they might in time be a balance for that part 
of his ſubje&s whom nature and intereſt inclined 
to be diſaffected to his government. And the 
greater part of thoſe who are called Moguls at 
this day, are a mixture of white people of ſeveral 
nations, profeſſing the Mahometan religion; but 
it being found that in a ſhort time they loſe their 


| complexion, and degenerate into ſoftneſs, like the 


original natives of the country, new ſupplies of 
Perſians and Tartars are encouraged to tranſplant 
themſelves ; and theſe uſually fill the greateſt poſts 
in the government. This Prince allo, to ſtrength- 
en himſelf againſt the Patanes, whom he dread- 
ed moſt, took ſeveral bodies of Rajaputes, or 
Raſhboots, (as the Europeans call them) into his 
ſervice, Theſe are the braveſt people among the 
native Indians, who make arms their profeſſion, 
and are Pagans by religion; and to endear them 
the more, it is ſaid, he took the daughters of the 
principal Raja's among the number of his wives, 
and ſuffered the Raja's to match with the M 

Princeſſes, Though I muſt confeſs this part of 
the hiſtory is a little difficult to ſubſcribe to, be- 
cauſe no people in the world are ſo ſcrupulous of 
mixing with thoſe of a different religion, or even 
with a different ſe& or employment, as the gene- 
rality of the Pagans of India are; though there 
are ſome ſeas, on the other hand, that admit of 
very great liberties. To proceed, AKEBAR ha- 
ving taken all prudent meaſures to render his go- 
vernment ſecure at home, began to think of ex- 
tending his dominions towards the ſea-coaſts, that 
he might come in for a ſhare of the trade and 
riches that the maritime places poſleſſed : and the 
firſt enterprize of this nature which he undertook 


"uſt of Was againſt the kingdom of Guzarate, which ex- 


«rate, 


tends from the river Tapte, upon which the town 
of Surat ſtands, to the mouth of the river Indus. 
This part of India at that time enjoyed a moſt 
flouriſhing trade ; the Portugueſe in particular, 
Who had eſtabliſhed ſeveral colonies in this part of 


the country, imported immenſe treaſures every 


year from Europe' in exchange for the manufac- 
tures of India. 


The Prince who then reigned in Guzarate, 


will at this day. 


rabians ſettled themſelves in Guzarate, and takin 

an advantage of the weakneſs of the Indian Prin- 
ces, drove the natives up into the mountains, and 
took poſſeſſion of the ſea-coaſts, and all the prin- 
cipal places of trade, and ſet up for Sovereigns 
themſelves.) Sultan BAD AR had maintained a 
long war with the Portugueſe, who daily encroach- 
ed upon his territories, and lately made themſelves 
maſters of Diu, a town which lyes upon an arm 
of the ſea, almoſt oppoſite to Surat : but both Sul- 
tan BADAR and the Portugueſe, being alarmed at 
the approach of the Mogul, united their forces a- 
gainſt him, It was with ſome difficulty, it is 
ſaid, that AKEBAR prevailed on his troops to 


march againſt the Portugueſe. They had been 


repreſented at Delly as ſomething more than mor- 
tal, and thoſe vaſt floating machines, armed with 
artillery, with which they had heard they fought 
upon the water, they were apprehenfive might be 
made uſe of, or at leaſt ſomething of the like nature, 
upon the land. They dreaded the encounter therefore 
to ſuch a degree, that they were upon the point of 
turning their backs and quitting theenterprize ; till 
AKEBAR, Who had fully informed himſelf of 
the numbers and ſtrength of the enemy, and their 
manner of engaging, convinced his troops how 
much inferior this little Guzarate Prince, and the 
Portugueſe were, to the forces he brought with 
him; and putting himſelf at the head of his 
troops, in one brisk charge, he routed both the 
Guzarates and Portugueſe. Sultan BA DAR fled, 
but his children were taken priſoners, and put to 
death by the conqueror, and the whole kingdom 
immediately ſubmitted to his power, except thoſe 
towns the Portugueſe were poſſeſſed of; which 
being fortified after the modern way, bid defiance 
to his forces, as indeed a very light fortification 
'T heir elephants, which are 
their greateſt ſtrength, are of very little uſe in a 
ſiege ; a battery of great guns would ſoon lay them 
on heaps, if they could be ſuppoſed ſo intrepid as 
not to be diſordered by the fire, or the report of 
a cannon, ; PIR 
AKEBAR finding Guzarate ſo eaſy a conqueſt, 
bent his arms towards Decan, which lyes to the 
ſouthward of it. This was divided into ſeveral 
little ſovereignties; MusTAPHA, a Mahometan 
Prince, poſſeſſed that part of the country wherein 
the towns of Brampour and Acer are ſituated, 
whoſe ſubjects gave him the title of Melec, or 
King. Amadanger, and the territqry belonging 
to it, was ſubject to the Queen of Cande; and 
AMBAR commanded the diſtrict of Doltabad. 
Theſe Princes, though at other times enemies, 
united their forces againſt AKEBAR, and gave 
him battle, but were defeated by him, with very 
r little 
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CHAP. little los. The towns of Acer, Brampour, and 


. 


Amadangar, held the conqueror in play ſome 


months afterwards; but at length MUST APHA 


and the Princeſs of Cande, both ſurrendered their 


capitals upon conditions, and Au BAR was killed 


in an engagement, as he was marching to the 
relief of AM A DAN GAR. MusTAPHA afterwards 


attended the Mogul's court, and was content for 


ſome time to remain in the rank of an Indian 
Raja: and the Princeſs of Cande was taken into 
the number of the conqueror's wives, and treated 
in the quality of a ſovereign Queen, remaining 
for a conſiderable time the favourite Sultaneſs: 
though ſuch was her enmity to AKEBAR when 
he beſieged her capital, that deſpairing to hold out, 
ſhèe cauſed all her treaſure to be melted into bul- 


lets, and inſcribed with the bittereſt curſes againſt 
her enemy, ſhot them into the neighbouring woods, 


to prevent his poſſeſſing it. Some of theſe gold 


and filver bullets, MAN oOUcHI aſſures us, were 


found in his time, (about forty years ago) and 
he read the inſcriptions on them with abundance 
of delight; and one particularly of gold, he ſays, 
weighed eight pounds at leaſt, _ | 

AKEBAR, after the conqueſt of Decan, re- 
moved the imperial ſeat from Delly, razing that 


city to the ground, and built him a palace at 


Fetipour : but the air being found unhealthful, 


he returned to the place where Delly flood, and 


built another glorious city in the neighbourhood 
of it. But ſuch was his love of variety, that he 
ſoon after removed to Agra, a city which ſtands 
upon the river Gemma, as Delly does, but a 
great deal more to the ſouthward ; and this has 
of late years been the ordinary reſidence of the 
Mogul Emperors, probably becauſe it ſtands more 
in the center of their dominions than the other, 


now they have extended their dominions ſo far to 
the ſouthward. As this city was the greateſt part 


of it built by AKEBAR, he called it after his own 
name Akebarabad ; but was no ſooner dead, than 


it reſumed the antient name of Agra, which it 
retains at preſent. 


AKEBAR having ſpent ſome time in erecting 
Cities and palaces, began to think of extending the 


| bounds of his dominions {till farther ; and Rama, 


one of the moſt powerful of the Indian Raja's 
(faid to be deſcended from PoRs) and whoſe do- 


minions lay to the eaſtward of Guzarate, was the 


next Prince who felt the force of his arms. The 
Raja, though ſupported by ſeveral Indian Princes 
his neighbours, was not able to make head againſt 


the Mogul in the open field, and therefore ſhut 


himſelf up in the city of Chitor, a place then 
looked upon to be impregnable. For it ſeems, it 


is ſituated on the top of a mountain, in the midſt 


of a large plain, and at the bottom of the hill runs 
the river Nug, which almoſt ſurrounds the moun- 
tain; a rivulet of fine water alſo has its ſource 


within the fortreſs, and there are fields ſufficient 
within it to ſupply the garriſon with rice and other 
proviſions, 

The hiſtorians who relate the fiege of this 
place, make it a ſecond Troy on almoſt every ac- 
count, The love of PADMAN1, the Raja's wife, 
they make the principal motive of AktBar's 
undertaking the attack of this place, though ſhe 
muſt be a meer Dulcinea to this Prince, for they 
do not ſo much as pretend he ever had a ſight of 
her. The duration of this ſiege ſome of them 


J. 


alſo will have to equal that of Troy, and like 


that it was alſo ſurprized by ſtratagem. All that 


I can collect of certainty, is, that Chitor held out 
about two years, that the Raja was killed in the 


ſiege, and the whole country thereupon ſubmitted 


to the conqueror. | 
AKEBAR, after he had ſubdued this province, 


employed himſelf ſome time in cultivating the arts 


of peace, in the enlarging the city of Agra, and 
beautifying his palaces ; and among other great 
works, he planted the road from Agra to Lahor, 
and made it one continued walk of ſhady trees, 
tho' it be not leſs than four hundred and fifty Eng- 


liſh miles from one city to the other. This ſtill. 


remains as a monument of this Emperor's gran- 
deur, and is an inconceivable refreſhment to tra- 
vellers in ſo hot a climate. 7 
He was a great admirer of all robuſt exerciſes, 
and took a pleaſure in the moſt hazardous; as 
thoſe of breaking young unruly horſes, and ma- 
naging the warelephants when they fought ; an em- 
ployment ſo very dangerous, that the wives of thoſe 
who are obliged to do it by their office, tear oft 
their clothes, and the pendants from their ears, 
when their husbands are thus expoſed, Nay, it 1s 
reported of him, that in the war he had with the 
peaſants of the country, the moſt obſtinate he ever 
was engaged in, when ſome of them had ſhut 


themſelves up in a town, and the conductors of 


the elephants were commanded to break open the 
gates, upon their expreſſing ſome reluctance to 


hazard themſelves in ſo deſperate an undertaking, 


the Emperor commanded one of them to diſmount, 
and clothed in a common ſoldier's coat, mounted 
the elephant himſelf, and managed him with that 
dexterity, that he forced open the gate in the midſt 
of a ſhower of arrows, which the beſieged poured 
upon him, and had the good fortune to come o 
unhurt. This war with the peaſants, which be- 
gun in AKEBAR's reign, laſted a conſiderable 
time; for being acquainted with all the defiles and 
inacceſſible parts of the foreſts, it was found exceed- 
ing difficult to drive them from their haunts; and 
the government is ſo ſevere upon this ſort of peo- 
ple to this day, that if a peaſant be found in arms, 
he loſes his head. Nothing is more common than 
to ſee the heads of theſe wretches hanging on the 
des in terrorem. | 
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CHAP. While Akebar was engaged in this war with 

J. the peaſants, his eldeſt fon, IEHAN GuiIRE, 

broke out into rebellion againſt him, but his party 

A rebellion, Was ſoon defeated, and the Prince made a priſoner. 

However, ſuch was his father's tenderneſs for him, 

that he did not keep him long confined; but to 

deter him from ſuch practices for the future, upon 

his enlargement, he made the Prince follow him 

into a foreſt, where he ſhewed him the heads of 

the principal conſpirators hanging upon the branches 

of the trees. The Prince being taught by ſo tra- 

gical a proſpect the danger that attends ſuch en- 

terprizes, or moved by a ſenſe of the Emperor's 

indulgence to him, tis faid, ever after continued 
unſhaken in his loyalty and duty to his father. 

This inſurrection was no ſooner ſuppreſſed, but 

the Patanes, who had been driven up into the 


Ap 
* 


into the open country; and threatned to reſume 
their antient ſovereignty in the kingdom of Delly. 
Againſt theſe Ak E BAR ſent an army of eighty 


but were all cut in pieces, or periſhed in the de- 
farts. _ re | 

European AKEBAR obſerving that from the want of 

enpineers good gunners and engineers generally proceeded 

myited into - - x A. 7 hy 1 

he oeus the diſgraces he met with in his enterprizes of 

ſervice, late, he invited ſeveral Europeans to his court; 
but as to the relations ſome authors give us of his 
procuring Engliſh gunners from Surat, they ſeem 
to be a little out in their chronology, for the Eng- 
liſh had no factories or ſettlements in India at this 
time: ſome Engliſhmen, *tis true, did travel to the 
Mogul's court by land, in the latter end of Ak E- 
BAR'S reign; and probably did ſerve him in the 
capacity of engineers, which might occaſion the 
miſtake, And they tell us of one of theſe Eng- 
liſhmen, who being debarred of drinking of wine, 
as the Mahometans themſelves are, thought of this 
ſtratagem to procure it: when the Emperor came 
to ſee him fire at a mark, and there was one ſet 
up ſo very large that it was not eaſy for him to 
miſs it, the gunner notwithſtanding ſhot very 
wide; which the Emperor enquiring into the 


in his ſight ever ſince he had diſuſed the drinking 
of wine; which his Majeſty underſtanding, or- 
dered him what he would have ; the gunner hav- 
ing drank very plentifully, at the next trial an- 
ſwered his expectation, and made a very nice ſhot. 
Whereupon, Max opc aſſures us, it was re- 
corded in the Indian chronicle which he ſaw him- 
ſelf, if we believe his editor Ca T ROU, that wine 


. was as natural to an European as water to a fiſh, 


ar with 
ze peda. 
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ing them of life: and that thereupon the Em- 
peror gave foreigners the liberty of planting vine- 
yards, and making wine in the country about 
Agra, which turned to a very good account. 


thouſand men, who entered the Patane country, 


reaſon of, was told, that the engineer had a defect 
naries to inſtruct their children in the learned 


and to forbid them the uſe of it was the depriv- 


OF PROPER INDIA. 


ARE BAR alſo encouraged all manner of Eu- 
ropean artiſts to come and fix at Agra from Goa 
and other Portugueſe ſettlements ; ſuch as gold- 
ſmiths, lapidaries, phyſicians, ſurgeons, &c. and 
ſent for ſome of the Portugueſe Miſſionaries to 
inſtruct him in the Chriſtian religion, but whe- 
ther out of curioſity, or becauſe he underſtood they 
were well verſed in the mathematicks; or laſtly, 
as the Miſſionaries themſelves apprehended, becauſe 
he had thoughts of embracing the Chriſtian re- 


ligion, is not very evident. The Portugueſe tell 
us indeed, that being enamoured with the piety 


and integrity he obſerved in one of the Portugueſe 


Ambaſſadors, he was firſt induced to ſend for thoſe 


Fathers; but he had ſo many other ſtrong in- 
ducements, and his behaviour was ſuch afterwards, 
that his kindneſs to the Miſſionaries does not ſeem 


mountains by AMA YUM, began to make incurſions. to proceed from any inclination to their religion. 


However, Father AqQuaviva, and two other 
Miffionaries, who undertook the converſion of this 


Monarch, were well received : he ordered a ſum - 
of money alſo to be preſented them on their arri- 
val, which the Fathers refuſed, infiſting on their 


vows of poverty ; and this, fays the hiſtorian, gave 
the Emperor a high opinion of their merit. 


The Fathers, on the other hand, preſented his 
_ Majeſty with a bible in four languages, of a fine 


impreſſion, and the pictures of our Saviour and 


the blefſed Virgin. AKEBAR, tis ſaid, laid the 
bible on his head to ſhew his reverence for it; 
and both himſelf and his children kiſſed the ſa- 


cred pictures. The Fathers tell us they found 
little difficulty in convincing him of the weak- 
neſs of the Alcoran, and how much the Scrip- 
tures were to be preferred to it ; and that his 
Majeſty himſelf obſerved, that the Chriſtians had 
propagated their doctrine by ſpilling their own 
blood, while the Mahometans had advanced theirs 


by ſhedding the blood of others: but upon the 
Fathers preſſing him to declare for JE Sus or Ma- 


 HOMET, he gave a canting hypocritical anſwer, 
telling them, that © ſo important a change muſt 
© be brought about by God; and that he ſhould 
never ceaſe imploring his light and affiſtance.* - 

The Emperor, tis certain, wanted the Miſſio- 


languages, and promote arts and ſciences in his 
court, and therefore was cautious of ſaying any 
thing ſhocking upon theſe occaſions; and indeed, 
paid them ſuch honours as he refuſed to Ambaſſa- 
dors, and even to ſome crowned heads, ſuffering 
them to fit in his preſence after the European 
manner; and that he might converſe with the Fa- 
thers more familiarly, he learnt the Portugueſe 


language. His Majeity acknowledged that the 


miracles of our Saviour ſeemed to be confirmed 
by the Alcoran : that the morality of the Goſpel, 
and the manner of eſtabliſhing it by the ſuffer- 
ings of its votaries, ſufficiently evinced that JesVs 
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CuRILSTH was a true Prophet ſent from God: but 


then the myſteries of the Trinity and Incarnation 
were inſurmountable difficulties. To which the 
Miſſionaries anſwered, that if he believed the mi- 


racles, and that he was a true prophet, he muſt 


acknowledge the truth of what he had revealed. 


The Emperor replied, What muſt I become a 
© Chriſtian then, and change the religion of my 


© Fathers? How dangerous is this to a Sovereign: 
© How difficult for him who has been bred up in 
© the eaſe and liberty of the Alcoran? | 

Whether the Jeſuits have related theſe con- 
ferences juſtly in every reſpect, I ſhall not take 
upon me to determine; but it ſeems probable 
enough from the charaQter we have of this Prince, 


that he took ſome pleaſure in laughing at the ab- 
| ſurdities of the Alcoran, and the ignorance of the 


Mahometan Prieſts or Moulas, He alſo ſuffered 
the Portugueſe Miſſionaries to preach the Goſpel 
in any part of his dominions, and protected them 
from the reſentment of his Mahometan ſubjects. 
While AKEBAR remained thus in ſuſpenſe 
what courſe to take, the Fathers tell us an inſur- 
rection happened in Patane; and that the Empe- 
ror's brother and the whole province of Cabulſtan 


joined the malecontents. This new rebellion the 


Mahometan doctors aſcribed to the anger of hea- 
ven for the Mogul's favouring the Chriſtian reli- 


gion; and they took care to inſtill ſuch notions 


into the people, inſomuch that the Emperor was 
apprehenſive of a general revolt, and found him- 
ſelf under a neceſſity of ſhewing ſome coldneſs to- 
wards the Fathers, and ſhunning any farther con- 
verſation with them. Whereupon all their Indian 
proſelytes returned to their primitive Mahometiſm, 
and the Miſſionaries had only a ſmall congregatien 
of European Chriſtians left in Agra. The Miſſio- 
naries themſelves ſeemed now convinced that the 
Emperor's enquiries into the grounds of the 
Chriſtian religion proceeded from curioſity, or 


ſome other ſecular motives. 


Ak EBAR afterwards marched againſt the Pa- 
tanes, who being abandoned by the Emperor's 


brother, and their new allies, were driven up to 


their mountains again. Upon this ſucceſs the 
Mogul grew intolerably vain and proud, and 
formed a deſign of ſetting up a new religion of his 
own contriving. He propoſed to introduce a 
medley of all religions, the baptiſm of the Chriſ- 
tians, the circumciſion of the Mahometans, and 
the idolatry of the Indians; and thus he hoped to 
comprehend all his ſubjeRts, and unite them in one 


uniform way of worſhip : but he propoſed always 


to retain a plurality of wives, as moſt agreeable 
to his own and the peoples inclinations, 4 
The imperial city of Lahor, which lyes to the 
north of India, was pitched upon as the propereſt 
place to make the experiment, and ſound the in- 


clinations of his ſubjects; but the Emperor did 


not think fit to venture on ſo great a change till 
he had firſt aſſembled a formidable army, with 


which he ſoon after reduced the kingdom of 
Cachemire. The Mahometan moſques were com- 


manded to be ſhut up, and ſome of them turned 
into ſtables : he inſtituted a new ſet of forms and 
ceremonies, to which he required an exact con- 
formity. AKEBAR himſelf adored the ſun three 
times a day, at his riſing, in the meridian, and at 
his ſetting : then he appointed ſome ſet hours for 
the worſhip of JE sus and the Bleſſed Virgin, and 
wore an agnus Dei, the picture of the Virgin 
MAR v, and ſome relicks that had been preſented 


him by the Miſſionaries about his neck. As to the 
Mahometan religion, he continued their circum- 


ciſion, and ran over the praiſes of God on a kind 
of bead-roll, after the manner of thoſe people. 
But what was the moſt ſhocking of any of his 
inſtitutions was, the commanding his ſubjects to 
worſhip him as a god, when he appeared every 
morning in a baicony in the view of the multi- 
tude, He received their vows and heard their 
prayers, and cauſed it to be divulged among the 
people that their petitions would infallibly be mi- 


raculouſly granted. But though there have been 


thoſe who have required the ſame incenſe, AK E- 
BAR appears to me to be a Prince hardly capable 
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of ſuch daring impieties: it reſts upon the credit 


of Mr. MAN OUCH, or rather his editor Ca- 
Rob and the Popiſh Miſſionaries, who, it is evi- 
dent, were ſufficiently diſguſted with this Prince, 


and probably were not extremely favourable in the 


relations they give us of his reign. 

AKEBAR having cauſed himſelf to be worſhip- 
ped as a god, according to the Fathers account of 
him, marched with his army into the kingdom of 


Cachemire, which ſubmitted to him without ever 


ſtriking a ſtroke. This ſucceſs, it ſeems, did not 


at all elate the Emperor, but on the contrary he 


grew melancholy and dejected, troubled with re- 
morſe of conſcience, as the Miſſionaries will have 
it, for his late extravagance; and thereupon ſent 
to Goa to deſire ſome of the Fathers to attend him, 


and ordered a great ſum of money to be diſtributed 


among the poor of Goa, as an atonement for his 
ſins. They tell us farther, that he had got over 
the great objection to Chriſtianity, and diſmiſſed 
his women, reſerving only one to himſelf. His 
devotion alſo to the Bleſſed Virgin was publickly 
known; and on the feaſt of her aſſumption he 
cauſed her image to be placed on a magnificent 
throne, and the Mogul with his children and 
courtiers proſtrated themſelves before it. The 
two Miſſionaries who were deputed from Goa to 


attend him in the year 1589, flattered themſelyes 


with ſeeing the Chriſtian religion ſpeedily eftabliſh- 
ed in the empire; but this, it ſeems, was all gri- 


mace. The Fathers were kindly received at firſt, 


and had great honours paid them ; but were ſoon 
convin 
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convinced it was with other views they were ſent 
for than what was outwardly pretended, and 
thereupon returned to Goa: for notwithſtanding 
the Emperor ſometimes was preſent at the Chriſ- 
tian feſtivals, and afliſted at the publick devotions 
on his knees; he again cauſed prayers to be of- 
fered up to himſelf as to the deity, and delighted 
in nothing more than in having ſuch petitions put 
to him as none but heaven could anſwer. He alſo 
inſtituted a feaſt in honour of the ſun ; and eauſed 
an altar to be raiſed in form of a throne in the 
midſt of a ſpacious plain, that all his ſubjects might 
adore it. . 

It was on Eaſter Sunday, 1597, that AKE BAR 
and the young Princes his children were paying 
their devotions to this glorious planet, whoſe 
image enriched with precious ſtones, and the ſun 
ſhining upon them in its full brightneſs, caſt an 
inſupportable luſtre ; when on a ſudden, the hea- 
ven was covered with black clouds, the altar was 
overturned by a thunder ftorm, the lightning ſet 
fire to the Emperor's tent, and great part of the 
camp was in flames in an inſtant: the Emperor's 
palace alfo, and the neighbouring city was ſet on fire, 
and almoſt confumed ; and the vaſt treaſures of 
gold and filver which had been amaſſed together 
by the Moguls were melted, and ran down the 
ſtreets of Lahor; and the Emperor was obliged to 
quit the place and retire into the kingdom of 
Cachemire, But this relation the reader muſt 
take upon the credit of MAanovucn, or rather 
CATRoV his editor; for I do not find it in any 
other writers, except ſome zealous Miſſionaries ; 
and there ſeems to be ſo much inſincerity and 
prevarication in the Fathers when they ſpeak of 
Judgments and miracles, which they frequently in- 
troduce as a demonſtration of the truth of their 
miſſion ; that I do not give entire credit to all their 
relations of that kind ; though I would not on the 
other hand abſolutely reje& them, but leave every 
one to their own conjectures. To proceed, this 
miraculous fire from heaven, we are told, gave 
great credit to their Fathers, who had before re- 
monſtrated to the Emperor, as they tell us, that 
he might juſtly expect the vengeance of heaven as 
a punithment for his idolatrous practices; and pro- 
ſelytes upon this occafion came over to them in 
crowds ; though they were ſo well acquainted 
with the levity of the Indians, that they did not 
venture to baptize any but thoſe who were at the 
point of death. And here we meet with farther 
miracles, for it ſeems while they adminiftred bap- 
tiſm to dying men, they ſometimes reſtored health 
to their bodies, - | oP e TALL 

. "The Emperor, we are told, was wonderfully 
diſturbed in his mind at this ſurpriſing deſtruction 
of his palace; but yet he Kill openly maintained 
his idolatrous worſhip ; for which the Fathers ſay, 
God exerciſed him with new affliction, Mus- 


with it, which he compelled ſome diſaffected lords 


TAPHA, one of the Decan Princes, whom he CHAP. 
had formerly ſubdued, and who had lived peace- JI. 
ably in the Mogul's court for a conſiderable time, 
about this time retired from thence, and found 
means to repoſſeſs himſelf of his country again; 
and many of the Mahometans, diſguſted at the 
flights the Emperor had put upon their religion, 
went over to him, | 
The Prince PiHAR1, the Emperor's beloved Emperor's 
ſon, to whom he had given the name of Mok ap, 3 on 
was ſent with a gallant army to ſuppreſs this in- 
ſurrection. He engaged the Raja in the province 
of Cambaya, being conſiderably ſuperior to the 
enemy in numbers; but MusTAPHA, being an 
experienced Captain, and perfectly acquainted 
with the country, gained an entire victory over the 
Emperor's forces, and the body of young Mor AD 
was found in the field of battle among the ſlain, 
This ſtroke of fortune, it is ſaid, pierced AK E— 
BAR to the heart; and he was ſo ſenſible of the 
anger of heaven, that he never after worſhipped 
the ſun, nor ſuffered divine honours to be paid to 
his own perſon. | 5 
The Emperor ſoon after returned from Cache- 
mire by the way of Lahor, and marched ſouth- 
ward till he arrived at Agra, where mighty pre- 
parations were made againſt MUST APHA. In the 
mean while the Emperor grew extremely thought- 
ful, abandoning all manner of diverſions but hunt- 
ing, which he followed chiefly for the opportu- 
nity of retiring alone into the foreſts and unfre- 
quented places. In one of theſe excurſions, fitting 
by himſelf under a ſhady tree, it is ſaid, he ob- 
ſerved a caterpillar creeping near him, which he 
killed with the point of one of his arrows ; and 
ſhooting an antilope ſoon after with the ſame ar- 
row, the beaſt expired in an inſtant, though the 
wound was not in a mortal part; whereupon the 
Emperor ordered the antilope to be opened, the 
fleſh appeared black and corrupted, and the dogs 
died that eat of it, by which AKEBAR diſcovered 
how very ſubtile the poiſon extracted from this in- 
ſect was; and cauſed a quantity of pills to be made up 


to take in his preſence, and thereby diſpatched 
them : and though this poiſon operated very ſlowly, 
it was without remedy, which ſeems to contradict 
the former part of the ſtory ; where we are told 
that the antilope was killed and the fleſh putrified 
in an inſtant: and indeed the learned ſeem to be 
of opinion, that no poiſon can have ſo ſwift an 
operation as this is ſaid to have upon the antilope, 
which enclines me to think this little incident was 
added by way of amuſement. However we are 
aſſured, that now it was that the Mogul firſt in- 

ſtituted the office of poiſoner general. 2 

To return, theſe experiments had a very tra- opal 
gical effect upon the firſt inventor, it ſeems, for 
AKEBAR having a gold box made with three par- 
4 tions, 
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titions, in the one of which he carried his betel 
leaves, in another cordial pills, and in the third 
his poiſons, miſtaking the one for the other, took 
the fatal pills he had prepared for an enemy ; and 
notwithſtanding all the aſſiſtance he received, both 
from his own and the Portugueſe phyſicians, no 
remedy could be found to relieve him ; but as it 
proved a lingring illneſs, the Fathers had another 


opportunity of endeavouring his converſion, but to 


no more purpoſe than before. AKEBAR died a 
good Muſſulman at laſt. | 
AKEBAR, according to the cuſtom of his fore- 


fathers, had erected a noble marble tomb in his 


life time, covered with a magnificent dome: the 
inſide was hung with gold brocade, travellers tell 
us, by AURENGE ZEBE, to conceal the image 
of the Bleſſed Virgin, St. I6NAT1vus, and a cru- 
cifix which AKEBAR had cauſed to be placed in 
the niches of the marble walls, and which ſome 
look upon as a preſumption that this Emperor 


died a Chriſtian ; but others more rationally con- 
clude that they were deſigned like other figures 


and ſtatues that are found there only for ornament. 
Many are the virtues and great qualities hiſto- 
rians aſcribe to this Prince ; but how well they 
agree with the preceding hiſtory, the reader will 
judge. He diſtributed juſtice impartially, it is ſaid, 


and was an unwearied hearer of cauſes, which he 


ſeldom omitted twice a day ; and was fo cautious 
of ſpilling blood, that he gave orders that no man 
ſhould be put to death but by his expreſs command 
repeated three ſeveral days. They endeavour to 


excuſe the art of poiſoning he introduced, by ſay- 


ing he only practiſed it againſt the ſecret enemies 
of the ſtate, and ſuch as he apprehended to be too 
great to be brought to publick juſtice. His temper- 
ance was ſuch, that as he ſeldom violated the law 
of Mahomet by drinking wine, ſo he never eat 
fleſh, but contented himſelf with rice and ſweet- 
meats, and ſometimes a-ſpoon diet. He gave all 


encouragement to foreigners, but eſpecially to mer- 
chants and mechanicks. He had a mighty thirſt 


for knowledge, and endeavoured to penetrate into 
every ſcience and every religion ; and inform him- 
ſelf of the grounds the ſeveral people he converſed 
with had for their reſpective opinions: and it was 
to this curiolity chiefly, that the Fathers were in- 
debted for the kind reception they met with in his 
court. The hiſtory of his reign was written by 
his particular direCtion, and parts of it frequently 
read over to him, and corrected by himſelf. In 
ſhort, the vaſt additions this Prince made to the 
Empire, the arts he introduced, the opening a way 
to the ſea coaſts, the trade and commerce which 
AKEBAR firſt eſtabliſhed in his dominions ; the 
beautiful cities and palaces he built, and other 
noble works which yet remain, are evident marks 
of his grandeur : but his ſetting up himſelf to be 
worſhiped as a god, his idolatry and hypocriſy ; 


and the poiſoning the greateſt of his ny un- 
condemned, and even unheard, if the: 
ries have not done him injuſtice, very much tar- 
niſhes the glory of his reign. It ſeems he was at 
ſome times exquiſitely good, and at others the very 
reverſe; ſo that whether we conſider the dark or 
the bright ſide of his character, he may very well 
deſerve the name he bore of AKEBAR or TR 
INIMIT ABLE. | | 
CHA SELIM, or as we pronounce it, SHaw 
SELIM (i. e. the peaceful King) ſucceeded to the 
throne of his father AKE BAR, 1n the year 1605, 


and upon his acceſſion, took upon him the name 


of JEHAN GUIRE or Sovereign of the world, 
It is generally ſaid, that AKEBAR appointed Sul- 
tan Cos Rob, the eldeſt ſon of CHA SELIM, his 
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ſucceſſor; but however that was, neither Sultan 


Cos Rou, or any of his adherents, made any claim 
to the crown at the acceſſion of CHA SELIM the 
father. | | | 

The Emperor CHA SEL1M, or rather CHA 


JEHAN, as he will be ſtyled in the courſe of this 


hiſtory, was no more a bigot to his religion than 
his father ; but inſtead of that temperance 'and 
abſtemious way of living which AKEBAR was 
famous for, he indulged in all manner of ex- 


ceſs: and ſome imagined he was inclined to the 


Chriſtian religion becauſe of the liberties he took 


in drinking wine, and eating, without diſtincti- 


on, all manner of meats; which the Imans or 


Mahometan Doctors were at firſt perpetually re- 


preſenting to be inconſiſtent with the profeſſion 
of Mahometiſm. He enquired therefore what re- 
ligion allowed its votaries to eat and drink, with- 
out ſcruple, all that came before them; and be- 


ing informed it was the Chriſtian, Come then, 


« (fays he,) let us immediately alter our habits, 
* and change our turbans into hats ; for what 
religion can there be in eating or forbearing to 
« eat this or that kind of food? Upon this the 
Moula's were ſtruck with dreadful apprehenſions 
of a change of religion; but ſome of the wiſeſt 
of them ſoon diſcovered that it was not religion, 
but an unconquerable appetite after ſuch food and 
liquors as their law prohibited, which occaſioned 
this declaration in favour of Chriſtianity, To 
keep the Emperor firm to their religion therefore, 
they acquainted his Majeſty that they had held 
a conſultation on this occaſion, and 8 
agreed, that the prohibition of the Alcoran A- 
gainſt wine, &c. did not extend to ſovereign 
Princes, but that they might enjoy their full liber- 
ty in cating and drinking whatever they ſaw fit 
notwithſtanding; which was ſo obliging a ſoluti- 
on in the behalf of a voluptuous Prince, that we 
hear of no attempts afterwards towards a change 
during the remainder of his reign. And where 
are the Doctors that will not indulge a Prince in 
his vices, if he will eſtabliſh them in their revenues? 
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but only to keep vulgar ſouls in awe.” 


To return; the Emperor, being now looſed 
from all reſtraints, and encouraged in his de- 
bauches by the very clergy themſelves, ordered 
the palace gates to be always open to the Franks 
or Europeans of what nation ſoever, and frequent- 
ly drank with them till morning, even in the very 
time of the Mahometan lent, which the Miſſio- 
naries {till interpreted to proceed from his inclina- 


tion to Chriſlianity ; and mention an occurrence, 
' which, they ſay, gave much reputation to the Chri- 


ſtian religion. The Emperor, they tell us, hav- 


ing appointed a diſputation between the Fathers 


and the Mahometan Doctors, in his preſence, and 
one of the Mahometan Prieſts ſpeaking in deriſi- 
on of the holy ſcriptures, affirming, that they 


had been corrupted, and that many facts related 


in them did not ſo much as carry an air of pro- 
bability; one of the Miſſionaries thereupon pro- 


| poſed to take the Bible in his hands, if the chief 


Moula would take the Alcoran in his; that a great 
fire ſhould be made, and they would both walk 
into the midſt of the flames, to teſtify the truth 
of their reſpective religions, and which of them 
heaven declared in favour of, ſhould be followed. 
But the Moula, we are told, declined the trial, 
and the Emperor did not inſiſt on it. This ſtory 
is related by Sir THomas Roe, the Engliſh 
Ambaſſador at the court of CHA JEHAN, but 
with very conſiderable variations; and I perceive 
it is not agreed whether this happened in the reign 
of AKE BAR, or of this Prince: neither are the 
Catholicks agreed whether it was Father Au A- 
VIVA, or Father AcosTA, that made the bold 


offer of aſſerting the truth of their religion by 


the fiery trial. They introduce another ſtory 


in this reign of a jugler's ape, by whom this 


Emperor made an experiment of the truth of the 
Chriſtian religion, . which relation we alſo find in 
dir THOMAS Rog; and though he does not 


| ſeem to doubt the facts, yet as he was not an 
eyc-witneſs of them, I muſt beg his, and the 


Miſſionaries pardon, if I cannot ſubſcribe to ſome 
circumſtances with which they are related. Sir 
THomas Rox is allowed to be a gentleman of 
probity, but we are ſenſible of the credulity of 
that age, and that many a good Proteſtant in the 
Indies has given into ſtories framed by the Ca- 
tholicks there, for which there has been very lit- 
tle grounds. However, ſince theſe relations are in 


every hiſtorian who writes of this country, ſuch 


as they are, I ſhall give them to the reader from 
Sir THOMAS Roe's journal. 

The Jeſuit's houſe and church being burnt, the 
crucifix remained untouched, which was given out 


tor a miracle, and much talked of. The King, 
YO b | 


biguouſly, whereupon his Majeſty asked, whether 


he did not defire to convert him ? and being an- 
ſwered in the affirmative, replied, you ſpeak of 


your great miracles, and of many done in the 


name of your prophet, if you will caſt the cru- 
cifix and picture of CHR1sT into a fire before me, 
if it burn not, I will become a Chriſtian, The 
Jeſuit refuſed the trial as unjuſt ; anſwering, that 
God was not tied to the call of man, that it was 
a fin to tempt him, and that he wrought mira- 
cles according to his own will; yet he offered to 
caſt himſelf into the fire for a proof of his faith, 
which the King would not allow of. Here aroſe 
a great diſpute, begun by the Prince, a moſt ſtiff 
Mahometan, and hater of all Chriſtians, urging, that 
it was reaſonable to try our religion after this man- 
ner; but withal, that if the crucifix did burn, 
taen the Jeſuit ſhould be obliged to turn Moor. 
He urged examples of miracles ſaid to be wrought 
for leſs purpoſes than the converſion of ſo mighty a 
King, and ſpoke ſcornfully of CarisT JESUS: 
the King took up the argument, and defended 
our Saviour to be a Prophet, comparing his 
works with thoſe of their abſurd ſaints; inſtan- 
cing the raiſing of the dead, which never any of 
theirs did. The Prince replied, that to give 
ſight to one born blind was as great a miracle. 
This being hotly debated on both ſides, a third 
man interpoſed to end the controverſy, ſaying, 
that both the father and the ſon were in the 
right as to their opinions; for to raiſe a dead 
body to life, muſt be owned to be the greateſt 
miracle ever done; but that to give ſight to an 
eye naturally blind, was the ſame work, becauſe 
a blind eye was dead, fight being the life of it: 
therefore he that gave ſight to a blind eye, did, as 
it were, raiſe it from death. Thus this diſcourſe 


ended, | 


The other ſtory is this; a jugler of Bengala, 
of which craft there are many, and very notable 
at it, brought before the King a great ape, which, 
as he ſaid, could divine and propheſy; and to 


this beaſt ſome of the Indian ſects attribute a 


ſort of divinity: the King took a ring off his 
finger, and cauſed it to be hid under a boy's gir- 
dle, there being a dozen preſent, then bid the 
ape divine, who went to the right child, and took 
it out, His Majeſty being fomewhat more curi- 
ous, cauſed the names of twelve law-givers, as 
CHRIST, MostEs, MAHOMET, HaLy, and 
others, to be writ on twelve papers in the Perſian 
tongue, and ſhuffling them in a bag, bid the beaſt 
divine which was the true law, who putting in his 
paw, took out that inſcribed with the name of 
CHRIST. This amazed the King; who ſuſpe&- 
ing the you maſter could read Perſian, and 1 
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CH AP. aſſiſt him, wrote them anew in court characters, 


15 


and preſented them the ſecond time: the ape found 


= tube right, and kiſſed it. At this, a great officer 


the name of CHRIST J ESUs. 


grew angry, telling the King it was ſome im- 


poſture, and defiring he might have leave to 


make the ſcrolls anew, offering to undergo any 


puniſhment if the ape could deceive him: he 


writ the names, putting only eleven in a bag, 


and kept the other in his hand, the monkey 


ſearched, but refuſed all; the King commanding 


It to bring one, it tore them in a fury, and made 


ſigns the true Lawgiver's name was not among 
them, The King asked where it was, and the 


ape ran to the nobleman, and caught him by 


the hand, in which was the paper inſcribed with 
The King was 
concerned, and keeps the ape. This was done in 
publick before thouſands, and no doubt is to be 
made of the truth of the matter of fact. 

This Emperor removed the imperial ſeat from 


Agra to Lahor, which lyes four or five hundred 
miles to the north, in a more temperate climate; 


and the fine walk of trees from one city to the 
other, which was begun by AKEBAR, was h- 
niſhed by this Prince. He made alſo large ad- 
ditions to the city of Lahor, and built him an 
elegant convenient palace, but not near ſo mag- 
nificent as that of Agra, Here it was that the 


Emperor engaged in an amour, which occaſioned 


him infinite troubles during the remainder of his 
reign ; and though the beginning of the ſtory 


| Have the air of a romance, yet as to the ſub- 


ſtance of it there is very little reaſon to entertain 
a doubt; the diſtractions in the Royal Family, 
and the wars that ſucceeded among the Princes 
of the blood, ſufficiently atteſt the truth of the 
principal facts. 


His Majeſty, it ſeems, was walking on his ter- 


ras, under which a fine river runs, when he ſaw 


a barge rowing under him wherein was a Lady of 
a ſurprizing beauty ſitting under a canopy : the 
Emperor let the barge paſs by, but ſent immediate- 


ly to enquire after her name, and where her reſi- 


dence was. T he meſſengers informed him that 
the Lady's name was NOR MaHrar, and that 
ſhe was married to an officer who commanded 
500 men in his Majeſty's ſervice ; whereupon the 
Emperor ordered rich preſents to be made her, 
and that ſhe ſhould be acquainted how much he 
was ſmitten with her beauty. But the Lady vowed 


inviolable fidelity to her husband, and would not 


hear any propoſals to his diſhonour. His Majeſty, 


Not being able to prevail with her to alter her 


reſolution, wrote to her husband to attend a cer- 


tain General; and at the. ſame time ſent to the 


General to put him to death as ſoon as he ſaw him, 
which was executed accordingly, but not ſo ſe- 
cretly but NouR MAHAL heard of it, and would 
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not be put off with accounts the Emperor ordered CH A | 


to be divulged, that he was killed by accident, 
When his Majeſty therefore renewed his addreſ- 
ſes, and acquainted her there was now no difficul- 


ty in the way, and that he deſired no more than 


the niceſt virtue might comply with, to take her 
among the number of his wives; ſhe broke out 
into the bittereſt inveCtives, and reproached him 
with his treachery and cruelty. 
her widowhood being expired, and having had 
leifure to vent her grief, and reflect on the ad- 
vantageous offers which were made her, his Ma- 
jeſty found her more complying ; and upon con- 
dition that ſhe ſhould be the firſt Queen, that her 
father ſhould be Prime Miniſter, and her relations 
preferred to tne greateſt poſts, ſhe was contented 
to yield to the embraces of her husband's mur- 
derer. The Emperor ſolemnized his marriage on 
the arrival of this new Queen in his palace, by 
a feſtival which laſted eight days; and inftead 
of the name of NouR MAHAL, which ſhe had 
before, he gave her that of Nour JAnan, or 
TE LIGHT oF THE WoRLD. But notwith- 
ſtanding one of the greateſt Emperors of the Eaſt 
was captivated with her charms, and the empire 
was for ſome time governed by her nod, her pa- 
rentage was but mean; and when ſhe came from 
Perſia, the place of her birth, with her firſt huſ- 
band, he was no more than a camel-driver, tho' 
he afterwards advanced his fortunes in the Mogul's 
ſervice, and became a commander of five hundred 
men, as was obſerved before. | 


The firſt year ſhe came into the Haram, (the 


women's apartment) like a true woman, ſhe took 


care to rid her ſelf of her rivals, ro leſs than five 


Queens, the moſt in the Emperor's favour, died 
within that time, by poiſon, as it was ſuppoſed. 
And ſuch was her power with the Emperor, that 
ſhe made a ſober man of him. He was content 
to part even with his bottle, for a time, to oblige 


her; at leaſt ſhe prevailed with him to ſtint him- 


ſelf to nine glaſſes at a ſitting, and if ever he ex- 
ceeded thoſe bounds, ſhe knew how to puniſh him 
by a more than ordinary reſervedneſs. Her next 


But the time of 
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ambition was, to unite her blood with that of the 


Eniperor's, and marry her only daughter, which 


ſhe had by her former husband, to the heir appa- 
rent of the crown; for ſhe had no children by the 
Emperor. His Majeſty had four ſons by ſeveral 
wives: the eldeſt was born in the life of his grand- 
father AK EBA R, and was ſtyled Sultan Cos Ro; 
the ſecond Sultan PE Rvis, the third Sultan CH OoR- 
ROM, 


was to Sultan Cosxou that Nour JAHAM in- 


tended to have married her daughter; but this 


Prince, it ſeems, was prejudiced againſt her al- 
ready, on account of the influence ſhe had over his 


father: and another obſtacle was, his having 150 


and the fourth Sultan ScHERIAR. It 


HAP. ried a daughter of one of the great Raja's, of whom 
J. he was paſſionately fond; whereupon he lighted 
AV the propoſal, The Sultaneſs afterwards offered 
her daughter to SchERIAR, the youngeſt ſon, 
Sultan CHoR ROM being already married to her 
niece, the daughter of As APH CHAM, her bro- 
ther. SCHERIAR was pleaſed with the match, 
as the moſt likely means to advance him to the 
throne, after the death of his father ; and the mar- 
riage was no ſooner celebrated, but the three elder 
brothers were appointed to diſtant governments. 
Sultan CHoRRom was ſent to Decan, Sultan 
PERvIS to Bengal, and Sultan Cos ov, the el- 
deft, was deſigned for Guzarate ; but inſtead of 
going to that command, he aſſembled a body of 
troops, to ſecure his ſucceſſion to the crown, which 
he apprehended to be his right, even at that in- 
{tant : for he was bred up in a belief that his grand- 
father AKEBAR had appointed him his immediate 
ſucceſſor, and though he was content his father 
ſhould enjoy the crown before him, he could not 
bear to fee his youngeſt brother the favourite at 
court, and with his mother-in-law the Sultaneſs, 
taking ſuch ſteps as muſt infallibly exclude him. 

The Emperor had at this time two great mini- 
ſters to whom he committed all affairs of ſtate; 
the one As APH CHAM, brother to the Sultaneſs, 
and the other MAHOMETH CHA M, of a mighty ge- 
nius, and incapable of corruption, as it is ſaid. 
Theſe miniſters had eſpouſed different parties; 
ASAPH CHAM, as may naturally be ſuppoſed, 
was in his ſiſter's the Sultaneſs's intereſt, and Ma- 
homet in that of Sultan CosRov's. 
neſs, we find, prevailed ſo far, that CosRouU was 
torced to have recourſe to arms, and ſhe had laid 
an ambuſcade to ſeize on his friend Manomer, 
and diſpatch him as he went out of the palace ; but 
MAanoMerT eſcaped their hands, and aſſembling a 
{mall party of ſoldiers, of whom he was General, 
ſurrounded the Emperor's apartment, and com- 
pelled his Majeſty to mount his elephant, and ſeat- 
ing himſelf by his fide, under the ſame canopy, 
he held a naked dagger in his hand, letting the 
Sultaneſs know, that if any attempt was made to 
ſtop his paſſage, the Emperor muſt not expect to 
lurvive it. And thus he brought the Emperor to 
bis own houſe, where he had a body of troops 
under arms, ſufficient to protect himſelf from 
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ASAPTHCHAM. 
It was expected now, that JEHan GuiRE 
would have been depoſed, and the crown placed 
1 upon the head of Sultan CosRov, but ManomerT 
Paelesſed. ſoon reſtored the Emperor to his liberty, affuring 
bis Majeſty, that what he had done, was only to 
preſerve his own life; and to demonſtrate his loy- 
aity, he would immediately march againft Sultan 
CosRov, if he refuſed to lay down his arms and 
return to his duty, Cos Rob reaſonably appre- 
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the practices of Nou R Jaan, and his enemy 
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hending that if ever he ſhould fall into the power CH AP, 

of NouR JAHAu, it would be of fatal conſe- I. 

quence to him, refuſed to quit the field; and en- 

gaging MAuoM Er, was defeated, and brought pri- 2 5 

ſoner to court, and afterwards ſhut up with his nude priſo- 

wives and children in the caſtle of Guallore. ner. 

While the Prince remained in this captivity, 

Novr JaHam made him an offer, not only of 

his liberty, but to aſſure his ſucceſſion to the crown 

if he would marry her daughter, whom ſhe pro- 

poſed to divorce from his younger brother SCH E- 

RIAR, as being an unaQtive Prince, and never 

likely to maintain himſelf upon the throne if he 

ſhould happen to be placed upon it. But ſuch was 

Sultan Cos xob's contempt or prejudice to NoUR 

Janam's family, or as others ſay, ſuch was his 

paſſion for one of his wives, that he refuſed to com- 

ply with Nour Jah AM even in theſe wretched 

circumſtances. AsaPH CHAM, brother to the 

Sultaneſs, alſo encouraged the unfortunate Cos Rou 

to perſiſt in his reſolution, having an intereſt to 

manage diftin& from that of his ſiſter's : for Sultan 
CHoRRoM the third ſon of the Emperor, as has 

been obſerved, had married his daughter; and if 

Sultan CosRouU and NouR JAHAM ſhould be re- 

conciled, his ſon-in-law could never hope to ſuc- 

ceed, But to make all ſure, leſt Sultan CosRov, 

induced by the hardſhips he ſuffered, or the hopes 

of a crown, might at length be prevailed on to 

comply with the Sultaneſs, he procured the Em- 

peror to ſend for Sultan CHoRRoM to court, where 

they agreed together to procure Sultan CosRov to 

be privately murdered in priſon, It was firſt at- 

tempted by poiſon, but the Prince ſuſpected the 

deſign, and would eat nothing but what was dreſ- 

ſed by his beloved wife ; whereupon they reſolved 
to take the ſhorteſt way, and ordered the Captain 
of the fortreſs to ſtrangle him, which was exe- 
cuted without the Emperor's knowledge. How- 
ever, a fact of this nature could not be tranſacted 
ſo privately but it was at length diſcovered ; and 
though the murderers were perſons of that conſe- 
quence that the Emperor could not puniſh it in the 
manner it deſerved, yet he, from thence forward, 
determined to make his grandſon BoLAaqQu1, the 
ſon of Sultan CosRov, his ſucceſſor; who ap- 
peared to be a Prince of very great expectations, 

and then about ſeventeen years of age. | 

| This Prince therefore was brought to court, 
and treated as the preſumptive heir of the crown, 
while Sultan CHoRROM was commanded to re- 
tire to his government of Decan. Here he ſpent 
his time in making alliances with the neighbour- 
ing Raja's, and by preſents and .ofters of prefer- 
ment brought over moſt of the beſt officers in 
the empire to his party ; while the old Emperor 
ſpent his time in the amuſements of the ſeraglio, 
or over a bottle with his friends ;- for either the 
Sultaneſs now indulged him in it, or ſhe had not 
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that influence over him as when her charms were 
in their bloom. . 2 88 

No Prince, it ſeems, ever delighted more in 
laying aſide his ſtate, and converſing familiarly 


with his ſubjects; he frequently diſguiſed himſelf 


and came into places of publick reſort, where he 
would ſit down and enter into merry diſputes with 
the meaneſt of his ſubjects. In one of theſe fro- 
licks, it is reported, that he met with an honeſt 
tradeſman at a punch houſe (for theſe had been 
permitted in his own and his father AK E RBAR's 


reign.) The man, it ſeems, was in a humour for 


ſinging, with which his Majeſty was infinitely 


_ pleaſed ; and having drunk to a pretty good pitch, 


they began to talk of ſtate affairs. The tradeſ- 
man wondered a camel driver's widow ſhould have 


ſuch an influence over the Emperor; and that he 


ſhould ſuffer his eldeſt ſon to be murdered without 
ſhewing a ſuitable reſentment: his companion 
endeavoured toexcuſe JEHAN GUIRE's paſſion by 


encomiums on the beauty, wit, and good humour 


of NouR JaHam. He let him underſtand alſo 
that ſhe had no hand in the death of the Prince, 
and ſome other male adminiſtrations that were 
complained of, though every thing that was amiſs 
was charged on her advice ; and that the perſons 


concerned in the murder of his fon were too pow- 


erful to be brought to juſtice. In ſuch diſcourſe 
as this theſe merry gentlemen paſſed great part of 


the night ; and the royal toper having diſcharged 


the reckoning, the tradeſman in return for the fa- 


vour invited his companion to dine with him next 
day, which was agreed to. 1 

Orders were accordingly given next morning at 
the palace for the elephants to be got ready; and 
being magnificently accoutred with their clothing 
of crimſon velvet trimmed with gold, the Empe- 
ror mounted on a throne which ſparkled with 


precious ſtones, riding on his elephant of ſtate, 


and ſurrounded by his guards, took the way to 
the weaver SECANDER's houſe, for this was the 


honeſt fellow's name, who had been engaged ſo 


deep in politicks with his Majeſty the night before. 
The tradeſman was in the utmoſt conſternation 


when he heard the guards enquiring for him, and 


began to reflect on his laſt night's converſation ; 
when the Emperor put him out of his pain by tel- 
ling him the freedom he had uſed was ſo well ta- 
ken that he intended to advance him to a conſider- 
able poſt ; and ordered him to mount one of the 
elcphants and return to the palace with him. Many 
other circumſtances are added to this ſtory, and 
poſſibly the greateſt part of it may have been con- 


trived only to give us an idea of the frankneſs and 


condeſcenſion of this Prince: but Sir THOMAS 
Rok has given us an account of another of his 
drunken frolicks that may be depended on, which 
diſcovers at leaſt as much cruelty as good humour 
in this Prince. 
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His Majeſty, it ſeems, had been very drunk CHA en“ 
with the Perſian Ambaſſador and ſeveral of his I. [ 


nobility over night, who drank with him by his 
expreſs command ; which ſome perſons happening 
either maliciouſly or accidentally to mention the 
next morning, the Emperor forgetting his orders, 
demanded who gave thoſe noblemen permiſſion to 


drink wine? to which it was anſwered the buxy, 
for no man dares ſay it was the King, when he ſeems 


to be willing to make a doubt of it. The cuſtom is, 
that when the King drinks, which is alone ſome- 
times, he will command the nobility to drink 
after him, which if they do not it is looked up- 
on as a crime; and ſo every man that takes 
a cup of wine of the officer has his name writ 
down, and he makes his teſelin, though perhaps 
the King's eyes are clouded. The King not re- 


membring his own command, called the buxy, 


and asked whether he gave the order, who falſe- 
ly denied it, for he had it from the King, and 
by name called all that drank with the Ambaſſa- 
dor. The King then called for the liſt, and per- 
ſons named in it, and fined ſome one, ſome two, 
and ſome three thouſand roupies; and ſome that 


were nearer his perſon he cauſed to be whipped be- 


fore him, they receiving a hundred and thirty 
{tripes with a terrible inſtrument, having at the 


ends of four cords iron like ſpur-rowels, ſo that 


every ſtroke made four wounds; when they lay 
for dead on the ground, he commanded the ſtand- 
ers by to ſpurn them, and after that the porters 
to break their ſtaves on them. Thus moſt cru- 
elly mangled and bruiſed they were carried out, 
one of them died on the ſpot; ſome would have 


excuſed it by laying it on the Ambaſſador, but the 


King replied he only ordered a cup or two to be 


given them, Though drunkenneſs be a common. 
vice, and an exerciſe of the King's, yet it is fo 
ſtrictly forbidden, that no man can enter the guzel- 
can where the King ſits but the porters ſmell his 


breath; and if he have but taſted wine is not 


ſuffered to come in; and if the reaſon of his ab- 
ſence be known, it will be a difficult matter to 
eſcape the whip; for if the King once takes ot- 
fence, the father will not ſpeak for the ſon. | 

But this Emperor was not ſo entirely devoted 
to wine, or women, as to loſe the reliſh of a 


rural life: he frequently retired in the ſummer, 


into the kingdom of Cachemire, the moſt nor- 


thern part of his dominions, which is looked 


upon in India as a terreſtrial paradiſe, being ex- 
ceeding temperate ard healthful, and abounding 
with all things that can render life defirable. 
Here the Emperor built him an elegant palace, 
laid out delightful gardens, made canals and caf- 
cades, and imbelliſhed it with a thouſand beau- 
ties. The Sultaneſs took a particular delight in 
ſtocking the canals with tame fiſh, and many years 
after there were taken fiſh with gold rings, hen 
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temp'ed by 
Sultan 
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peror was enjoying himſelf with his beloved No R 
Manat, when news was brought him that the 


great CHA ABBAs, King of Perſia, theatned to 


invade Indoſtan, unleſs Candahor was delivered 
up to him, according as AMAYUM, grandfather 
to the preſent Mogul, had ftipulated. Orders 
were ſent hereupon, to Sian CHam, Viceroy 


of Multan, to march towards the frontiers, and 


ſtop the progreſs of the Perſian arms. But this 
General being unprovided of ammunition, and al- 
moſt every thing elſe, to take the field, was forced 
to be a witneſs of the taking of Candahor, after it 
had held out a ſiege of fix months. And what 
diſtracted the Emperor more, was, his ſon Sultan 
CHO RROM's railing a rebellion in the heart of 
the empire. . . 

His Imperial Majeſty reſiding principally at the 
city of Lahor, it ſeems, had ordered the treaſure 


of the empire to be removed thither from Agra, 


of which AsapH CHAM, who was to command 
the convoy, ſent immediate notice to his ſon in- 
law Sultan CHoRRoM, and informed him where 


he might beſt intercept it on the road. CHok- 


Ro immediately aſſembled an army of ſixty 
thouſand men, and marched towards Agra, which 
the eunuch who commanded the treaſure having 


intelligence of, refuſed to deliver it to ASAPH 


CHAM, though he brought the Emperor's ex- 


preſs orders for it; and the eunuch immediately 


diſpatched a courier to court to adviſe his Ma- 


jeſty what imminent hazard he would run if he re- 


moved the treaſure at this juncture. But Sultan 
CHORRO M had proceeded ſo far in the attempt 
that his deſign was ſufficiently known : he reſolv- 
ed therefore to continue his march to Agra, and 
endeavour to ſeize the treaſure in the fortreſs where 
it was repoſited. But the eunuch fo well defend- 
ed his charge, that CHoRROM was beaten off 
with loſs. However, to make himſelf ſatisfaction 
for his diſappointment, he plundered the palaces 
of the Omrah's and retired towards Decan. 

The Emperor in the mean time aſſembled his 
forces, and marched with all expedition towards 
Agra, where he found his ſon had committed 
great ravages, though he had been diſappointed 
in his principal deſign. IEHAN GUIRE pur- 


ſued the rebel in perſon, and was joined by his 


youngeſt ſon Sultan PERy1s from Bengal; but 
ABDUL CHAM, one of the imperial Generals, 
deſerting over to Sultan CHoRRom, prevented 
his father's taking his full revenge upon him. How- 
ever the Emperor gained the victory, and CHoR- 
ROM was compelled to retire into the mountains. 
The young Prince BoLAQu1 afterwards laid ſiege 
to Amadabat, the capital of Guzarate, and having 
taken it by ſtorm, plundered Sultan CHoRRom's 
= | : 


dorned among his officers, ABDUL CHAM here 


upon aſſembled the broken remains of CHoR- 
RoM's troops, and ventured to engage the young 
BoLAQui, but was again defeated, and with 
great difficulty eſcaped into Surate; from whence 
he afterwards found means to join Sultan Cx oR- 
ROM at Brampour. Here they aſſembled a con- 
ſiderable body of troops, but being moſt of them 
undiſciplined new raiſed men, they were diſperſed 
upon the approach of Sultan PER vis and MAno- 
MET CHAM With the imperial army. Upon theſe 
repeated misfortunes, the two principal miniſters of 
Sultan CHORROM, Cham Canna and ABDUL 
CHAM, began to entertain a miſunderſtanding. 
Cham Canna had had the ſole adminiſtration of 
his maſter's affairs, till AB DUL CHAM deſerted 
the Emperor, and went over to CHOoRROM, and 


by the merit of that important ſervice gained the 


aſcendant over that Prince; which ſo incenſed the 
other favourite Cham Canna, that he changed 
ſides, went over to the Imperialiſts, and acquainted 
them with the diſtreſs Sultan CHoRRoM was re- 
duced to in Brampour; adviſing them to march 
without delay, and they would infallibly ſurprize 
him. But ABDUL CHAM, it ſeems, expecting 
the viſit, had adviſed Sultan CHoRRoM to quit 
Brampour, and retire into the territories of a 
neighbouring. Raja his ally. Which reſolution was 
executed but. few hours before the arrival of the 
Imperialiſts; who being diſappointed of ſurpriſing 
CHoRRoM, began to ſuſpect the integrity of Cham 
CANNA, and that he had given notice to the re- 
bel to retire ; which created a miſunderſtanding | 
between him and the imperial General MAano- 
MET: and was like to have been attended with 
fatal conſequences, 8 5 
In the mean time the Usbeck Tartars invaded 


the province of Cabulſtan, ravaging the country 


after their uſual manner. This drew the Em- 
peror, and great part of his forces, northward, 
and gave Sultan CHoR ROM an opportunity to take 
the field again. He fell into the rich country of 
Bengal, and having plundered the open towns, 
was retiring with his booty, when Sultan PE R- 
vis, Governor of that province, with the impe- 
rial General MAHOMET CHAM, fell upon his ar- 
my, and entirely defeated it; Sultan CHoRROM 
eſcaping only with three thouſand men. But the 
Sultaneſs NouR MAHAL (or Nour JAHR AM) 
conſidering at length that it could not conduce to 
her intereſt abſolutely to ſuppreſs Sultan CHoR- 
ROM; and that if Sultan PERvis and MAHOM RT 
CAM remained at the head ef the Emperor's 
victorious troops, this would :nfallibly end in the 
ruin of her family, and the advancing Sultan. 
PERv1s to the throne, 
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CH A P. that influence over him as when her charms were 


I. 


in their bloom. | 32 
No Prince, it ſeems, ever delighted more in 


A drunken laying aſide his ſtate, and converſing familiarly 


frolick of 
the Em pe · 
ror's. 


they began to talk of ſtate affairs. 


with his ſubjects; he frequently diſguiſed himſelf 


and came into places of publick reſort, where he 
would fit down and enter into merry diſputes with 
the meaneſt of his ſubje&s. In one of theſe fro- 
licks, it is reported, that he met with an honeſt 
tradeſman at a punch houſe (for theſe had been 


permitted in his own and his father AKEBAR's 


reign.) The man, it ſeems, was in a humour for 


ſinging, with which his Majeſty was infinitely 


pleaſed ; and having drunk to a pretty good pitch, 
The tradeſ- 
man wondered a camel driver's widow ſhould have 
ſuch an influence over the Emperor; and that he 
ſhould ſuffer his eldeſt ſon to be murdered without 
ſhewing a ſuitable reſentment : his companion 
endeavoured to excuſe J EHAN GUIRE's paſſion by 


encomiums on the beauty, wit, and good humour 


of NouR JaHam. He let him underſtand alſo 
that ſhe had no hand in the death of the Prince, 
and ſome other male adminiſtrations that were 
complained of, though every thing that was amiſs 
was charged on her advice ; and that the perſons 
concerned in the murder of his ſon were too pow- 
erful to be brought to juſtice. In ſuch diſcourſe 
as this theſe merry gentlemen paſſed great part of 


the night; and the royal toper having diſcharged 


the reckoning, the tradeſman in return for the fa- 


vour invited his companion to dine with him next 
day, which was agreed to. 


Orders were accordingly given next morning at 
the palace for the elephants to be got ready ; and 
being magnificently accoutred with their clothing 
of crimſon velvet trimmed with gold, the Empe- 
ror mounted on a throne which ſparkled with 
precious ſtones, riding on his elephant of ſtate, 


and ſurrounded by his guards, took the way to 


the weaver SECANDER's houſe, for this was the 
honeſt fellow's name, who had been engaged fo 
deep in politicks with his Majeſty the night before. 
The tradeſman was in the utmoſt conſternation 
when he heard the guards enquiring for him, and 
began to reflect on his laſt night's converſation ; 
when the Emperor put him out of his pain by tel- 
ling him the freedom he had uſed was ſo well ta- 
ken that he intended to advance him to a conſider- 
able poſt; and ordered him to mount one of the 
elephants and return to the palace with him. Many 
other circumſtances are added to this ſtory, and 
poſſibly the greateſt part of it may have been con- 


trived only to give us an idea of the frankneſs and 
cCondeſcenſion of this Prince: but Sir THomMas 
Rox has given us an account of another of his 


drunken frolicks that may be depended on, which 
diſcovers at leaſt as much cruelty as good humour 
in this Prince. 


His Majeſty, it ſeems, had been very drunk CHARM CH 
. . 


with the Perſian Ambaſſador and ſeveral of his 
nobility over night, who drank with him by his 
expreſs command; which ſome perſons happening 
either maliciouſſy or accidentally to mention the 
next morning, the Emperor forgetting his orders, 
demanded who gave thoſe noblemen permiſſion to 


drink wine? to which it was anſwered the buxy, 


for no man dares ſay it was the King, when he ſeems 


UV 


Perſian 
valon. 


to be willing to make a doubt of it. The cuſtom is, 


that when the King drinks, which is alone ſome- 
times, he will command the nobility to drink 


after him, which if they do not it is looked up- 


on as a crime; and ſo every man that takes 


a cup of wine of the officer has his name writ 


down, and he makes his teſelin, though perhaps 
the King's eyes are clouded. The King not re- 
membring his own command, called the buxy, 
and asked whether he gave the order, who falſe- 
ly denied it, for he had it from the King, and 
by name called all that drank with the Ambaſla- 
dor. The King then called for the lift, and per- 
ſons named in it, and fined ſome one, ſome two, 
and ſome three thouſand roupies; and ſome that 


were nearer his perſon he cauſed to be whipped be- 


fore him, they receiving a hundred and thirty 
{tripes with a terrible inſtrument, having at the 


ends of four cords iron like ſpur-rowels, ſo that 


every ſtroke made four wounds ; when they lay 


for dead on the ground, he commanded the ſtand- 


ers by to ſpurn them, and after that the porters 


to break their ſtaves on them. Thus moſt cru- 


elly mangled and bruiſed they were carried out, 
one of them died on the ſpot ; ſome would have 
excuſed it by laying it on the Ambaſſador, but the 
King replied he only ordered a cup or two to be 
given them. Though drunkenneſs be a common. 


vice, and an exerciſe of the King's, yet it is ſo 


ſtrictly forbidden, that no man can enter the guzel- 
can where the King ſits but the porters ſmell his 


breath; and if he have but taſted wine is not 


ſuffered to come in; and if the reaſon of his ab- 


ſence be known, it will be a difficult matter to 


eſcape the whip; for if the King once takes of- 
fence, the father will not ſpeak for the ſon. | 

But this Emperor was not ſo entirely devoted 
to wine, or women, as to loſe the reliſh of a 
rural life: he frequently retired in the ſummer, 
into the kingdom of Cachemire, the moſt nor- 
thern part of his dominions, which is looked 
upon in India as a terreſtrial paradiſe, being ex- 
ceeding temperate ard healthful, and abounding 
with all things that can render life deſirable. 


Palace of 
Cachem:!t 


Here the Emperor built him an elegant palace, 
laid out delightful gardens, made canals and caſ- 
cades, and imbelliſhed it with a thouſand beau- 
ties. The Sultaneſs took a particular delight in 
ſtocking the canals with tame fiſh, and many years 
after there were taken fiſh with gold rings, TR 
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CHAP, 


OF PROPER INDIA. 


this Princeſs had faſtened to ſome of her fa- palace, broke in pieces his golden throne, and di- CHAP» 


Wann op end nn; | 
It was in this charming retirement the Em- 
ror was enjoying himſelf with his beloved NouR 
AAL, When news was brought him that the 

great CHA AB BAS, King of Perſia, theatned to 


. 


invade Indoſtan, unleſs Candahor was delivered 


up to him, according as Au AVM, grandfather 
to the preſent Mogul, had ſtipulated, Orders 
were ſent hereupon, to Sian CHam, Viceroy 


of Multan, to march towards the frontiers, and 


ſtop the progreſs of the Perſian arms. But this 


General being unprovided of ammunition, and al- 
| moſt every thing elſe, to take the field, was forced 
to be a witneſs of the taking of Candahor, after it 


had held out a ſiege of fix months. And what 
diſtracted the Emperor more, was, his ſon Sultan 


_ CHorRoms's railing a rebellion in the heart of 
- the empire.” :-: | 


His Imperial Majeſty reſiding principally at the 
city of Lahor, it ſeems, had ordered the treaſure 
of the empire to be removed thither from Agra, 
of which AsAPH CHAM, who was to command 
the convoy, ſent immediate notice to his ſon in- 
law Sultan CHoRRom, and informed him where 
he might beſt intercept it on the road. CHOR- 
RoM immediately aſſembled an army of ſixty 
thouſand men, and marched towards Agra, which 
the eunuch who commanded the treaſure having 
intelligence of, refuſed to deliver it to ASAPH 
CHAM, though he brought the Emperor's ex- 
preſs orders for it; and the eunuch immediately 
diſpatched a courier to court to adviſe his Ma- 
jeſty what imminent hazard he would run if he re- 
moved the treaſure at this juncture. But Sultan 
CHORROM had proceeded ſo far in the attempt 
that his deſign was ſufficiently known: he reſolv- 
ed therefore to continue his march to Agra, and 
endeavour to ſeize the treaſure in the fortreſs where 
it was repoſited. But the eunuch fo well defend- 
ed his charge, that CHoRRoM was beaten off 
with loſs. However, to make himſelf ſatisfaction 
for his diſappointment, he plundered the palaces 
of the Omrah's and retired towards Decan. 

The Emperor in the mean time aſſembled his 
forces, and marched with all expedition towards 
Agra, where he found his ſon had committed 
great ravages, though he had been diſappointed 
in his principal deſign. IEHAN GUIRE pur- 
fued the rebel in perſon, and was joined by his 
youngeſt ſon Sultan PERvis from Bengal ; but 
ABDUL CHAM, one of the imperial Generals, 
deſerting over to Sultan CHRHORROM, prevented 


his father's taking his full revenge upon him. How- 


ever the Emperor gained the victory, and CHoR- 
ROM was compelled to retire into the mountains. 
The young Prince BoLAqQu1 afterwards laid ſiege 
to Amadabat, the capital of Guzarate, and having 


taken it by ſtorm, plundered Sultan CHoRRoM's 
« | We 


ſtributed the precious ſtones with which it was a- 


dorned among his officers, ABDUL CHAM here 


upon aſſembled the broken remains of CHoR- 
RoM's troops, and ventured to engage the young 
BoLAqQui, but was again defeated, and with 
great difficulty eſcaped into Surate; from whence 
he afterwards found means to join Sultan Cx oR- 
ROM at Brampour. Here they aſſembled a con- 


ſiderable body of troops, but being moſt of them 


undiſciplined new raiſed men, they were diſperſed 
upon the approach of Sultan PER vis and MAno- 


MET CHAM with the imperial army. Upon theſe 
repeated misfortunes, the two principal miniſters off 


Sultan CHORROM, Cham Canna and ABDUL 
CHA M, began to entertain a miſunderſtanding. 


Cham Canna had had the ſole adminiſtration of 


his maſter's affairs, till AB DUL CHAM deſerted 


the Emperor, and went over to CHoRRoOM, and 


by the merit of that important ſervice gained the 


aſcendant over that Prince ; which ſo incenſed the 


other favourite Cham Canna, that he changed 
ſides, went over to the Imperialiſts, and acquainted 


them with the diſtreſs Sultan CHoRRoM was re- 
duced to in Brampour; adviſing them to march 
without delay, and they would infallibly ſurprize 
him. But ABDur CHam, it ſeems, expecting 


the viſit, had adviſed Sultan CHoRROM to quit 
Brampour, and retire into the territories of a 
neighbouring. Raja his ally. Which reſolution was 
executed but. few hours before the arrival of the 


Imperialiſts; who being diſappointed of ſurpriſing 
CHoRRoM, began to ſuſpect the integrity of Cham 


CANNA, and that he had given notice to the re- 


bel to retire ; which created a miſunderſtanding, 
between him and the imperial General Mano- 
MET: and was like to have been attended with 


fatal conſequences. | | 
In the mean time the Usbeck Tartars invaded 


the province of Cabulſtan, ravaging the country 


This drew the Em- 


after their uſual manner. 


peror, and great part of his forces, northward, 


and gave Sultan CHoRROM an opportunity to take 


the field again. He fell into the rich country of 
Bengal, and having plundered the open towns, 


was retiring with his booty, when Sultan PE R- 
vis, Governor of that province, with the im 

rial General MAHoMET CHAM, fell upon his ar- 
my, and entirely defeated it; Sultan CHoRRoM 
eſcaping only with three thouſand men, But the 


Sultaneſs NouR MAHAL (or Nour JAHR AM) 


conſidering at length that it could not conduce to 


her intereſt abſolutely to ſuppreſs Sultan CHoR- 


ROM ; and that if Sultan PER vis and MAHOM RT 


CHAM remained at the head of the Emperor's _ 


victorious troops, this would infallibly end in the 


ruin of her family, and the advancing Sultan 


1 
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In order therefore to balance the power of Ma- 
HOMET, ſhe perſuaded the Emperor to fend for 
Cham Canna, his mortal enemy, to court; in- 
ſinuating that Manomerr deſigned to advance 
Sultan PERv1s to the throne, even in his father's 
life-time. Cham Canna, as he was inſtructed, 
came up with a very heavy charge againſt Ma- 
HOMET: he magnified the ſervices he himſelf had 
performed to the imperial family, by quitting the 
party of Sultan CHoRRoOM, for which, inſtead 
of receiving encouragement or protection, he re- 
preſented that he had been confined, and uſed as 
a priſoner in the camp of Sultan PERvIs, and his 
children ſent to the citadel of Agra, That in 


ſhort, the Sultan and ManomET acted as if they 


were already maſters of the empire, and had no 
regard to the intereſts of his Majeſty. Thus the 
Emperor was prevailed on by the artifices of the 
Sultaneſs and Cham Canna to diſmiſs that for- 
tunate General MAHOMET from his command, 
requiring him to give a ſtrict account of his con- 
duct. . b . 
MARHOME T being very ſenſible that the Sulta- 
neſs had determined to ruin him, and that as his 


Majeſty was ſurrounded by her creatures, no de- 


clarations of the ſervices he had performed to his 
country, or profeſſions of his innocence, were e- 


ver like to be heard, he had recourſe to his for- 


Seizes the 
Emperor's 
perſon a- 

ain. 


the whole court. 


declared for MAHOMET CHAM; and the citadel 
ſurrendered to one of his officers. 


mer ſtratagem, reſolving once more to get the 
Emperor into his power, which he effected in 


this manner: the Emperor, it ſeems, was now 
upon his progreſs from Agra to his beloved retire- 
ment of Cachimere, when ManomerT having 
aſſembled five thouſand Rajaputes (or Raſhboots) 
who were devoted to his ſervice, he ſurprized the 


Emperor one morning in his tent, while his army 
was paſſing the river "I'ziunab. The greateſt part 
of the Emperor's forces were already on the other 


{ide : the guards were ſtruck with a pannick fear 
at the approach of the Raſhboots, and fled in the 


_ utmoſt conſternation ; ſo that MAHOME Tr, with- 
out ſtriking a ſtroke, once more became maſter 


of his Sovereign, with the Prince BoL.aqu1, Sul- 


tan SCHERIAR, and his two greateſt enemies A- 


8APH CHAM and Cham Canna; and, in ſhort, 
The city of Agra hereupon 


But ſuch was 
the moderation of ManomerT, ſays the hiſtorian, 


that notwithſtanding it was then in his power to 


have advanced which of the royal family he pleaſed 


to the throne, he never attempted any thing of 


that kind; but left the Emperor and Nour Ma- 


Ha at liberty to purſue their journey to the north, 


attending them in the quality of Captain of their 
guards, The Sultans BoLaQui and SCHERIAR 
he ſent to the caſtle of Agra, and carried AsAPH 


CHam and Cham Canxa along with him, in 
U0Ns, 


The Sultaneſs, piqued to the heart to find her- 
ſelf in the power of MAHOMET, Who of all 
men ſhe detefted, and taught by his example, 
meditated how ſhe might ſurprize him in her turn, 
and diſengage herſelf and the Emperor ; ſhe held 
intelligence therefore with ſome of the principal 
officers of the army, who had been diſperſed on 
the firſt ſurprize, repreſenting that MAHOMET 
had but a handful of men he could depend on; 
and that if they would aſſemble a body of troops, 
and poſt them upon the road purſuant to her di- 
rection, it would be no difficult matter to defeat 
that ſmall detachment' of Raſhboots, and make 
MAHOME T priſoner. But this old General, it 
ſeems, had timely intelligence of the ambuſcade 
that was preparing for him, and thereupon imme- 
diately returned back towards Agra with his pri- 


CH Ab. 
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ſoners, ASAPH CHAM and Cham Canna, lea- 


ving the Mogul and his Sultaneſs to purſue their 
journey, northward by themſelves: and, moved b 
an unexampled ſtrain of generoſity, ſoon after 


releaſed Cham CAN NA, and gave him liberty to 


follow the court; firſt ſwearing him upon the Al- 
coran, that be would not bear arms againſt him 
for the future. | | 


But the Sultaneſs reſolving to be revenged on 


MAHOMET, for the many killing affronts ſhe 


had received, prevailed with the Emperor to ſend 


a powerful army againſt MAHOMET, of which 
Cham CANNA accepted the command, notwith- 


ſtanding his oath : and by preſents or promiſes 


ſhe procured all MAHOMET's friends, even his 


own ſon, to deſert him. In this diſtreſs the old 
General not knowing which way to turn himſelf, 
offered his ſervice to Sultan CHoR Rom, who find- 


ing his father the Emperor upon the decline, and 


being ſenſible, that, in caſe of a demiſe, Ma- 
HOMET might contribute much to his advance- 
ment to the throne, he received him with open 
arms: and it was but a very little time afterwards 
that a courier brought him advice of the Emperor's 
death, as he was on the road from Cachimere to 
Lahor, which happened in the year 1627. 
There were now three competitors for the 
crown; Sultan SCHERIAR, who had married 
the daughter of the Sultaneſs, was by her intereſt 
proclaimed in the palace. The army adhered to 
Prince BoLAQU1, grandſon of JEHan GUIRE, 
who being recognizea by the city of Agra, for 
ſome time enjoyed the imperial title. The Sulta- 


Jenax 
GuIRE'S 


death, 


BoLAQUI 1 


ſet up by the 
army. 


neſs and her ſon-in-law SCHERIAR were deli- 


vered up to him, whom he confined in priſon, 
and put out the eyes of the latter. The two old 
miniſters AsapH CHAM and MAHOMET CHAM, 
notwithſtanding , had their eyes upon Sultan 
CHoRROM, but the treaſure and forces of the 
empire being in the power of BoLAQUT, they did 
not yet think it a proper time to declare themſelves. 
BoLaqui reſolving to found his uncle's inten- 
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tions, ſent to demand a tribute and homage for 
the kingdom of Decan, and the other dominions he 
held of the empire. The Omrah, who was diſ- 
patched to Sultan CHoRRom on this occaſion, 
was acquainted that he was in ſo ill a ſtate of 
health that he could not poſſibly tranſact any bu- 
ſineſs ; ſtill the Omrah perſiſted to ſee him, which 
with ſome difficulty he was at length permitted to 


do, and found the Sultan in a very weak languiſh- 


ing condition, as he apprehended, and vomiting 
blood in ſuch quantities that he did not think it poſſi- 
ble he could live many days. The Omrah there- 
upon immediately diſpatched a courier to Agra 
with the news, which he knew would be very 
acceptable to the court. But this illneſs, it ſeems, 


was all counterfeit, and the blood he ſeemed to 


vomit was only the blood of a kid he held in his 


mouth: however the deſign was ſtill carried on, 


Sultan CHoRROM diſappeared of a ſudden; and 
it was not only given out that he was dead, but 


his whole court went into mourning for him. 


The crafty MAHOMETTH alſo prevailed with the 
Omrah who came from Boraqu1, to write to 
his maſter, to obtain leave for the burying the 
Sultan in the royal ſepulchre at Agra, which was 
readily granted; and upon the return of the cou- 
rier a pompous funeral proceſſion was begun, ſuit- 
able to the quality of ſo great a Prince. Mano- 
MET CHAM, at the head of a thouſand officers 
of the deceaſed, attended the hearſe, and Sultan 


 CHoRRomM himſelf followed in diſguiſe ; ſeveral 


bodies of the Rajaputes, allies of Sultan Ca oR- 
ROM, fell in with the proceſſion upon the road, 
under pretence of paying their laſt devoirs to the 
deceaſed, AsAaPH CHAM, who had not declared 
himſelf, but remained of BoLaqu1's council in 
Agra, treacherouſly adviſed the young Emperor 


to meet his uncle's corps, as they drew near Agra, 


who thereupon marched out with an ordinary 


guard, and ſuch an equipage as was ſuitable to the 


occaſion, He was ſurprized to ſee ſo numerous a 
body of troops attending the hearſe, and ſuſpect- 
ing he was betrayed, turned ſhort on a ſudden, 
and made his eſcape, never attempting to recover 
A gra; and indeed, he did not ſtop till he found 
himſelf in the Perſian dominions. He looked up- 
on the defection to be univerſal; and very well 


knew that the conſequence of falling into his e- 


2 hands was death, or the loſs of his eyes at 
eaſt. 8 

In the mean time Sultan CHoRRoM threw off 
his diſguiſe, and at the head of his troops made 
his entry into the city of Agra, which opened 
her gates to receive him. He was immediate] 
proclaimed Emperor, and took upon him the title 
of CHA JEHAN, or King of the world, The 
unfortunate Sultan SCH ERIAR had- before loſt his 
eyes, but his brother, not ſatisfied with that, or- 
dered him to be ſhut up, with his two ſons, in an 
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apartment of the palace, and the doors to be wall- CH AP. 


ed up, where it is ſuppoſed they all died for want 


of food, being never heard of ſince. 


CHa JE Hax having an inſuperable averſion to 
the Chriſtians, or rather to the Portugueſe, upon 
account of their refuſing to aſſiſt him in his wars 


againſt his father, determined to extirpate them 
out of his dominions: nor were they now ſo for- 


midable an enemy in the Indies as they had been 
heretofore, being every day beaten at ſea by other 
European nations, in ſight of the coaſts; and 
many of their ſettlements taken from them by 
His firſt enterprize therefore, after 
his acceſſion, was againſt the Portugueſe fort of 
Hugley, not far from the mouth of the Ganges, 
which he commanded CAss AM CHA M to beſiege 


J. 
SR. 


Hugloy ta- 
ken trom 
the Portu- 


gueſe. 


in form. That General when he firſt appeared 


before the place, only made a demand of a certain 
ſum of money, upon the payment whereof he 
promiſed to retire with his troops; but he had no 
ſooner poſſeſſed himſelf of the treaſure than he 


ordered the trenches to be opened, and played 


from his batteries upon the fort, with ſuch fury 


that the Portugueſe ſoon ſurrendred at diſcretion, 
and were all made priſoners of war; though the 
garriſon conſiſted of ſix or ſeven hundred men, 


who were moſt of them tranſplanted to Agra, and 
compelled to turn Mahometans, except ſome few, 
whom the Miſſionaries aſſure us died martyrs to 
their religion, 3 | 

'The laſt Emperor, 
been obſerved already, had made Lahor his moſt 


conſtant reſidence, as his father AKEBAR did 
Agra; and each of them enlarged and beautified 


their reſpective favourite cities. Ihe preſent Mo- 
gul CHA JEHAN, removed the imperial feat to 
Delly, which lyes between them beth in that no- 
ble walk of trees ſo often mentioned in this hiſto- 
ry. He did indeed build a new city, to which 
the old ſerved as a ſuburb, and gave it the name 


of Cha Jehanabad, or the city of CHA Jean, 


which it might carry in his life-time, but is now 


generally called Delly again. The foundations of 


this new city, it is ſaid, were laid in blood; and 
that CHa JEHAN commanded his officers to cut 
the throats of ſeveral malefactors there, the better 
to cement them, | 

The gardens of the palace he ſpared no pains or 
charge to beautify, A Venetian drew the plan of 
them, after thoſe beautiful models he had ſeen in 
Italy; and becauſe the river Jemma, on which 
Delly ſtands, was too low for the fountains and 
waterworks he intended, he turned the courſe of 


y another river into the gardens which lay at thirty 


leagues diſtance. Here Cya JEHAN propoſed to 
ſpend the remainder of his life in eaſe and plea- 
ſure, his youth having been taken up in a per- 
petual ſtruggle and . contention. with his father, 
and his family, in order to ſecure his acceſſion 3 

3 e 
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CHAP. the crown. He had, according to the maxims of 


I. 


THE PRESENT STATE 


Eaftern policy, cut off or baniſhed all that could 


WAS make any pretenſions to the throne ; and ſeemed 


now reſolved to indulge himſelf beyond any of 


his luxurious predeceſſors. 
Plays, muſick, dancing; the fights of elephants, 


tygers, &c. had each their hours aſſigned for 


them: and as he was bred in arms, he took a 


particular pleaſure in ſeeing the bloody combats 


of ſhe ſlaves in his haram, how young or beau- 


| fence of the Mogul. 


of the gladiators, hunting was another favourite 
ſport: but he indulged his paſſion for the fair be- 
yond either of them. The hundreds and thouſands 


tiful ſoever, he deſpiſed ; the wives of the greateſt 
Omrah's only he thought worthy his purſuit ; 
which unaccountable paſſion laid the foundation 


of thoſe misfortunes he afterwards experienced in 


the decline of life. 
So mean and contemptible did this vicious Prince 
appear in the eyes of his ſubjects, in a few years, 


that they loſt all reſpe& for his perſon: and the 


great Rajas, or tributary Princes, refuſed any 
longer to obey his orders : Theſe uſed to mount 
the guards by turns, with ſeveral thouſand» of 
their Rajaputes, and pitch their tents before the 


gates of the palace; the Raja AMARSIN having 


neglected his turn, was reprimanded by the Viſier 
CHam, principal ſecretary of ſtate, in the pre- 
'T he Raja thereupon drew his 


crice and ſtabbed the Secretary to the heart; he was 


himſelf indeed ſtabbed in a thouſand places after- 
wards, but the Rajaputes, to revenge their Prince's 
death, deſtroyed ſeveral thouſand people in the 
town of Delly, and particularly all they met with 


who belonged to the palace. Nor was the govern- 


„Covetous in 


us old age. 


ment now in a condition to take ſatisfaction of 


that people, which ſome other Rajas obſerving, 


threw off their allegiance alſo, and ſet up for an 
independence. : 

CHA JEHAN, as he grew in years, from a 
profuſe voluptuous Prince, became the greateſt 
miſer that ever ſat upon a throne. To his Generals 
and Governors of provinces, it is faid, he allowed 


no other ſubſiſtence than what they acquired by 


that unlimited power he gave them, of fleecing 


the people under their command; and when any 


of them by this means were grown immoderately 
rich, he found ſome miſconduct in their admini- 
ſtration, and emptied their bags into his own trea- 
ſury. He had two large vaults under his palace, 
in one of which he hoarded up his gold and the 
other his ſilver, having them caſt in ſuch aye 
ingots that they were not eaſily removed. In 
theſe vaults he ſpent great part of the day, feed- 
ing his eyes with that immenſe wealth, the like 
whereof was not to be found in any kingdom of 
the world, In the mean time his ſons had no al- 
lowance, any more than the reſt of his officers, 


except what they could extort from the people, in 


the diſtant governments where they were ſent 
chiefly to avoid the expences they occaſioned at 
court. | | 

This Emperor had four ſons and two daugh- 
ters, viz, Sultan Dara or DaRI1vs, his eldeſt 
ſon ; Sultan SUJAH, ſometimes ſtyled CH A 


CHUTIA, i. e. the prudent Prince, was the ſecond 


7 


E HAP, 


The chil. 
dren of Cy, 
EHAN, | 


ſon; ORANGZEB, or the ornament of the throne, 


the third; and MoRap Back, or perfect de- 


fire, was the fourth. BeGom SRE R, which 


ſignifies Princeſs of the blood, or the royal 


Princeſs, was the eldeſt daughter; and indeed 2 


of all his children Ro xAN ARA BEGUM, which 
ſignifies the illuſtrious Princeſs, or the light of 


Princeſſes, was the ſecond daughter; and ſome 
mention a third, named MERINRZA BEOUM; 


but if there was ſuch a Lady, ſhe made no great 
figure in this reign. | 1 35 

The Emperor deſigned his eldeſt ſon Dara for 
his ſucceſſor, kept him always near his perſon: 


he was a Prince of bright parts, which had been 


improved by a generous education. The Euro- 
pean Miſſionaries, to whom he gave great encou- 
ragement, had inftructed him in philoſophy, ma- 
thematicks, and other ſciences: he entertained alſo 
European engineers, and ingenious mechanicks in 
his ſervice; and few Princes ever made a preater 
progreſs in whatever he applied himſelf to: the 
only fault we find. him charged with is the ha- 
ving too high a ſenſe of his own merit; and, in 
conſequence of that, looking with too much con- 
tempt on thoſe who were of his miniftry, and 
whoſe province it was to aſſiſt him with their ad- 
vice or intereſt: his openly countenancing Chrifti- 
anity, or the diſciples of that religion, though it 
is not to be numbred among his faults by us, oc- 
caſioned alſo a general prejudice againſt him, a- 
mong the Mahometan Omrahs ; and perhaps con- 
tributed as much as any one thing to his miſſing 
the crown : for let the prevailing religion be never 
ſo abſurd, the leaſt ſuſpicion, that a Prince has a 
deſign to make alterations in it, is uſually of more 


Sultan Da. | 


RA'S cha- 
:aGer, 


fatal conſequence than any other ſtep that he can - 


take. | 
'DaRa however being veſted with almoſt ſo- 
vereign authority by his father; and being allow- 
ed to ſit on a ſopha or chair of ſtate but very little 
lower than the Emperor's, even in his preſence, 
which never was allowed to any of the Mogul 
Princes before, was outwardly adored and courted 
by all the world ; and excepting the revenues of 
the empire, there was not any mark of royalty 
which CHA JEHan did not confer upon this fa- 
vourite ſon, which was anſwered by ſuitable re- 
turns of gratitude and filial obedience. 
The only thing that was blameable in DaRa, 
as has been hinted, was his treating the great 
Raja's and principal miniſters with too much con- 
tempt ; for as he perfectly deſpiſed the a 
| behaviour 


fawning 
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behaviour ſo inſeparable from a true courtier, ſo 
| he could not believe he ſhould ever ſtand in need 
of theſe inconſiderable animals to ſupport his juſt 
pretenſions to the crown. But while DARA by 
his haughty behaviour made himſelf enemies at 
court, the other brothers were making intereſt in 
their reſpective provinces to advance their preten- 
ſions, or at leaft ſecure themſelves againſt the 
power of Sultan DaRa, in caſe of a demiſe of the 
crown. AURENGZEBE alone ſeemed ſo morti- 
fied a Prince, and ſo entirely devoted to religion, 
as to deſpiſe all worldly grandeur. The due ad- 
miniſtration of juſtice in his province of Decan, 
and -his devotions, took up the greateſt part of 
his time; what he had to ſpare was ſpent in erect- 
ing temples or charitable foundations, or in hea- 
venly converſation with the Faquirs, who are an 
order of begging Friers .among the Mahome- 
tans; though there is one memorable ſtory re- 
lated of him, which one. would have thought 
ſhould have loſt his credit with them, 

He ordered all the Faquirs, which were to be 
found in the province, to be aſſembled on a cer- 
tain day, declaring that he deſigned to diſtribute 
his charity amongſt them ; and deſired the con- 
ſolation of eating a meal of rice and herbs with 
thoſe holy men. Accordingly a multitude of this 
order were aſſembled, and a frugal entertainment 
provided for them, ſuch as their inſtitution re- 
„%% Oe eo Chao ey 5 

After dinner AURENGZEBE let them know 
that he had ordered every one of them a new ſuit 
of clothes, and defired them to put off their rags, 
which he was uneaſy to fee ſo many of the vota- 
ries of their holy Prophet compelled to wear, 
through the uncharitableneſs of the people among 
whom they dwelt. _ _ 1 85 

The brethren hereupon were ſtruck with the 
utmoſt conſternation, and would have excuſed 
their accepting the ofler, by their vows of pover- 
ty; but the Viceroy, who was well acquainted 
with the gold and precious ſtones thoſe rags con- 
cealed, would not be denied: and after he had 
put the Friers into a more decent dreſs, he or- 
dered the treaſure to be ſeparated from the trum- 
pery, whereby he made himſelf maſter of an im- 
menſe ſum, which, it is faid, was one of the beſt 
funds he had to ſupport him in the war againſt 
his father and brothers. But notwithſtanding 
AURENGZEBE had pillaged the ſaints in this 
manner, he ſtill continued to tranſact all his con- 
cerns with an air of ſanctity; religion was the 
pretended inducement to every undertaking. His 
zeal for the orthodox faith it was that put him 
upon the conqueſt of Golconda : this King, it 
ſzems, was a heretick of the Perſian ſect, and 
therefore did not deſerve to reign. A true be- 
liever only could be entitled to the rich diamond 


mines of this country; not that we can- ſuppoſe 
"VOL. I. 
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the mortified AURENGZEBE had an eye upon CHAP. 


theſe for his own private advantage, but it muſt 


be to the general prejudice of religion to let ſue 


treaſures remain in the poſſeſſion of an heretick 
Prince, But whatever was the true motive to 
this enterprize againſt the King of Golconda, 
AURENGZEBE now found a very favourable op- 
portunity of invading his dominions. 

MIRZ A Mura, a Perſian, who came into 
India in the ſervice of a merchant, entering af- 
terwards into the Mogul's ſervice, was advanced 
by degrees to the moſt conſiderable commands in 
the army; but finding himſelf lighted by Sul- 
tan DARA, he went over to the King of Gol- 
conda, who gave him a poſt in the treaſury, and 
the direction of the trade of his country; in 
which employment MIR ZA Mu LA having a- 
maſſed together conſiderable ſums, he endeavour- 
ed to diſtinguiſh himſelf at court, by a magni- 
ficent equipage, and the curioſities he purchaſed 
and preſented to his Majeſty, and the Royal Fa- 
mily: and amongſt the reſt, the King's mother, 
the dowager Queen, was ſo ſmitten with the 
gallantry of the Perſian that ſhe denied him no 
favours, which the King having an intimation 
of, without taking any farther notice of her Ma- 


jeſty's irregular paſſion, ſent MIRZ A Mura out 


of her way, to the Government of Carnate, in 
which were the famous diamond mines. Here 
he took care to lay by the moſt valuable ſtones 
for his own uſe, and one amongſt the reſt he 
happened on which was not to be matched in the 
Indies, either for its bigneſs or luſtre, which he 
afterwards preſented to AURENGZEBE, MiR- 
7a MULA was not contented with what he 
found in the mines, but he forced the people un- 
der his power to bring in their gold and jewels, 
under pretence of the neceſſities of the govern- 
ment: he plundered the very temples, and pulled 
off the precious ſtones with which their images 
were adorned; of which the King of Golconda 
being informed, determined to call Mirza 
MuLa to a ſevere account for his rapine and 
extortions. But the good old Queen let her fa- 
vourite know the danger that threatned him ; 
whereupon Mirza MULA immediately diſ- 
patched a courier to AURENGZEBE, Whoſe go- 
yernment lay contiguous to Golconda, to let him 
know, that it he would march with his army in- 
to that kingdom, he would join him with a bo- 
dy of troops from Carnate ; and that his intereſt 
was ſo conſiderable in the palace itſelf, that he 
might depend upon an eaſy conqueſt ; and to 
convince him of the advantage of the enterprize, 
made him a preſent of the large diamond above- 
mentioned. This was the moſt agreeable meſ- 
ſage that AURENGZEBE could have received, 
for he did not doubt that, if he was once poſſeſſed 
of the riches of Golconda, he ſhould bid fair for 
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CHAP. the empire of Indoſtan, He marched therefore ward, it is ſaid, he laid his hand on his ſcyme- CH 4p q CH; 
I. without delay, and joined the treacherous MIR- tar, crying out, Now for a throne or 4 grave? 71, 3% l 
Www za Mula. The King of Golconda hereupon = He gave out upon the march, that Sultan Da- Py Ko 
retired, in the utmoſt conſternation, from his 


_ fortreſs of Golconda, which ſtands about three 


capital of Bagnagar, and ſhut himſelf up in the 


miles from it. The confederates plundered Bag- 


nagar, and afterwards inveſted the fortreſs; of 


which AURENGZEBE ſent advice to the Em- 


peror. 


AURENGZEBE's arms; and repreſented to CHA 


ſEtHAN, that if his brother was once maſter of 


the diamond mines, his next attempt would in- 
fallibly be againſt the crown : whereupon orders 
were immediately diſpatched to AURENGZEBE 


to deſiſt from the enterprize, and retire to his 


government of Decan. 

AURENGZEBE obeycd the orders of the court, 
and concluded a treaty with the King of Gol- 
conda, the principal articles whereof were, that 


the Mogul ſhould be reimburſed the charges of 


the war ; that the King's daughter ſhould be gi- 
ven in marriage to Prince MaHumED, Au- 


RENGZEBE's eldeſt ſon, who ſhould ſucceed to 


CnaJEenaN 
reported to 
be dead. 


* 


youngeſt Sultans, his ſons, began to make pre- 


the crown of Golconda, after the demiſe of his 


Majeſty ; and that Mirza Mura and his fa- 
mily ſhould be at liberty to retire, with their ef- 


ſects, out of the kingdom. Thus was Golconda 


delivered from the danger that threatned it at 
this time; but AURENGZEBE had ſuch a taſte 
of the riches that country afforded, that he fully 
determined to make it a province of the empire, 
if ever he ſucceeded to the crown. 
 AURENGZEBE finding his friend Mirza 
wanted neither courage nor conduct, and that he 
had a confirmed averſion to his brother the Sul- 
tan DARA; and above all, that he was villain 
enough to execute whatever he ſhould command, 
without remorſe, looked upon him as a proper 
inſtrument to promote the ambitious deſigns he 
had in view. He took him therefore into his 
moſt intimate confidence, and made him General 
of the forces againſt the kingdom of Viſiapour; 
while he himſelf ſpent his time in amuſing the 
people with extraordinary ſhews of devotion, his 


exact juſtice, and an uncommon benevolence 


to the poor, which rendred him exceeding po- 
pular. 


In the mean time the Emperor CHA JEHAN 
was taken dangerouſly ill; and it was reported in 


Delly, and even in the remoteſt provinces of the 


empire, that he was dead ; whereupon the three 


parations, in their reſpeQtive provinces, to puſh 
for the empire. Sultan SUJAH or CHU1A, Viceroy 
of Bengal, was the firſt that appeared in arms, 
bending his march towards Delly, with an army 


of forty thouſand horſe, When he firſt ſet for- 


Sultan DARa was alarmed at the progreſs of 


and a prodigious bank of money, which he ow 


RA had poiſoned the Emperor, and that he was 
going to revenge his father's death; but CHA 


IEHAN recovering from his indiſpoſition, wrote 


his fon word, with his own hand, that he was 
now perfectly in health; and that his brother 


DaRa had not at all contributed to his late ill. 


neſs; and therefore he would do well to return 
to his government of Bengal, and repair the over- 
ſights his exceſs of zeal had induced him to com- 
mit, by a more exact obedience for the future, 
But Sultan SUJAH receiving other letters from his 
friends at the ſame time, aſſuring him that it was 
not likely his father would recover ; and that his 
fortune depended on his appearing immediately 
before Delly, the Sultan thought fit to continue 
his march. CHA JEHAN hereupon removed with 
his court to Agra, being a place of much greater 
ſtrength. DaRa followed his father's court, but 
detached his ſon SoLIMAN CHacu, and with 
him Raja JasinG and DALIIL. Cram, two ex- 


perienced Generals, and a gallant army, to op- 


poſe Sultan SUJAH, whoſe forces being much in- Soja de- 
ferior in all reſpects, were eaſily defeated ; and feed. 


the Sultan himſelf with ſome difficulty eſcaped 
nl,, 


In the mean time the Mogul's two youngeſt Moxavani } 


ſons had aſſembled their troops, in order to diſ- 
pute the crown with Dara, 


pretending he had no manner of thoughts of ſet- 
ting up himſelf; and wrote to his brother Mo- 
RADBACK, Viceroy of Guzarate, to acquaint 


him that all his ambition was to ſee the worſhip 


of God, and the Law of his holy Prophet, eſta- 
bliſhed in its primitive purity ; that he was ſorry 
to obſerve that their brother Dar a was become 
a proſely te to Chriſtianity, and Sultan SUJan 


followed the Perſian hereſy ; but he ſhould endea- 
vour, by the help of God, and his holy Prophet, 


to prevent either the apoſtate or the heretick's 
mounting the throne of their father. And ſince 
Morap alone retained a true zeal for the Al- 
coran, he would aſſiſt him with all his power 
and intereſt to oppoſe them both, deſiring no 
other return for his ſervices, but that he might 
ſpend the remainder of his life near the tomb of 
MAaHnoMET, in acts of mortification and devo- 
tion. Sultan MoRaD was infinitely pleaſed with 
his brother's pious intentions; and invited him 
to come and join forces with him, that they might 
march in a body to Dell). AURENGZEBE 
hereupon, with his friend MiRza Mul, ſet 
forward towards Delly, with an army of veteran. 
troops, who had ſerved in the wars of Viſapour 
and Golconda, well provided with all neceſſaries, 


4 


AURENG- 


ZEBE Match {1 
 AURENGZEBE again. 


indeed practiſed his uſual arts of diflimulation, x4. 
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been heaping up for ſeveral years. When the ar- 
mies came in ſight, AURENGZEBE diſmounted 
and ran to meet his brother, proſtrating himſelf 


before him as his Sovereign. MoRAD immediate- 


ly took his brother up and embraced him, and the 
higheſt profeſſions of mutual friendſhip paſſed be- 
tween them; Mok APD was prevailed upon by 
this maſter of diſſimulation to take upon him 
the imperial ſtyle and ſtate, and his brother was 
pleaſed to receive thoſe orders from him which 


he firſt adviſed. 


So ſoon as Sultan Dara underſtood the two 


brothers were joined, he diſpatched a trumpet with 


lis reſentment. 


a letter from the Emperor to each of them, aſ- 
ſuring them that he was in health, and that they 
ſhould retire and disband their troops on pain of 
MoRaD, tis ſaid, was ſhocked 
to find his father was alive, and was inclined to 


the malecontents at court came over to them every 
day ; and many of thoſe who ſtaid behind remained 
there but for an opportunity of giving intelligence 
to the enemy. CHa JEHAN finding himſelf be- 
trayed on every fide, and reflecting on his for- 
mer conduct, tis ſaid, in reſpe& to the Omrah's, 
thought this univerſal defection might proceed 
from a particular prejudice to his own perſon, he 
made a ceſſion therefore of the crown, and de- 
volved all his authority on his ſon DaRa ; who 
thereupon immediately raiſed a prodigious army, 
and marched to meet the enemy upon the 14th 
of May 1656. To fee this mighty army, ſays 
the hiſtorian, extend itſelf on the vaſt plains of 
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; Cnua Je- 
HAN reſigns 
his crown 
to DAR A. 


Agra, it would have inclined one to believe that 


Dara muſt have commanded victory where- 
ever he went: but DaRa's haughty carriage, 
it ſeems, had raiſed him as many enemies as the 


obey his orders: but AURENGZEBE ſhewing him "vices of CHa JE HAN the father; inſomuch that 


that it was too late to repent, and that there was 


now no medium between death and conqueſt; and 


that if ever the armies ſeparated they were infallibly 


ruined: That though their father might be yet 


The Em- 
peror's 

torces de- 8 
tcated, 


alive, he was ſuperannuated and incapable of regal 


cares; and in effeR, that the prophane Dara 


| had already poſſeſſed himſelf of the ſovereign pow- 


er, and would infallibly extirpate their holy re- 
ligion if he was not timely prevented. By theſe 
ſpecious reaſons he prevailed upon the hone 


MoRap to continue his march. | 


might eaſily have been maintained againſt all the 
forces of the two brothers ; but Cassam CHam, 
one of thoſe whom DAR A had formerly diſobliged, 
being in the intereſt of AURENGZEBE, with- 
drew upon the approach of his army, and left the 
Raja JAcoNTsING to fight it out by himſelf ; 
whereupon the two brothers gained an eaſy vic- 
tory, making themſelves maſters of all the ene- 
mies artillery and baggage : and ſo did the parti- 
ſans of AURENGZEBE manage this matter, that 
all the glory of the victory was aſcribed to him, 
which gave a great diſguſt to the miniſters and 
Generals of MoRaD's army, knowing that their 
maſter's troops had born all the burden of the day, 
while AURENGZEBE ſeemed to reſerve his own 
forces for another occaſion, They begun now to 
be convinced of the ambitious deſigns of the diſ- 
ſembler; and had, it is ſaid, without their maſ- 
ter's knowledge, formed a deſign to cut him off 
next time he came to Mok p's quarters; which 
AURENGZEBE, Who had his ſpies in every place, 
had ſome intelligence of, and came no more to his 
brother's tent as uſual, but ſent his fon MAHOME D 
to pay his compliments, without diſcovering that 
he was apprized of the conſpiracy againſt him, 
While the two brothers continued their march 


— 


there was hardly a conſiderable officer in the army 


but had their particular prejudices. DARA conti- 
nued his march for four days, till he came to 


the river Chambal, where he intrenched him- 


ſelf, and determined to wait the motions of the 


two brothers; for here his army could be ſup- 


plied with all proviſions from Agra, and the ene- 


my he knew could not poſſibly ſubſiſt long in 


that barren country which lay to the ſouthward, 
eſpecially at this ſeaſon 


AURENZGZERE obſerving the diſpoſition of 
the imperial army, and that all the avenues to 


of the year when the heats 
are intolerable, | 

DaRa was not idle in the mean time, but or- 
dered his Generals JAaconTsING and CAssAM 
_ Cnax to take a paſs upon the river Ugen, which 


Dar a's camp were fortified with intrenchments 


and batteries of cannon, concluded it was im- 
poſſible to force the enemy in that poſt. On the 
other hand, he was ſenſible that the leaſt delay 
would infallibly be their ruin; DaRa would be 
joined in a little time by his victorious ſon, who 


was returning from the purſuit of Sultan SUJAH ; 


and their own troops would be disheartned and 
diſperſe if their firſt heat was a little cooled, as 
is uſual in all inſurrections, where rebels meet 
with unforeſeen difficulties. In this diſtreſs the 
Raja CAMP Er, a confirmed enemy to the court, 
offered the two brothers a paſſage through his 
country, which lay about thirty miles higher up 
the river, where it was probable they would meet 
with no oppoſition; for the Raja's territories be- 


DARA be: 
trayed. 


ing woody and mountainous, and the Raja him- 


ſelf a General in the imperial army, DARA look- 
ed upon himſelf as ſecure on that ſide; when to 
his ſurprize, intelligence was brought him that a 


body of the enemy had actually paſſed the river, 


and was preparing to attack his rear. DARA im- 
mediately diſpatched the treacherous CALIM 
CHAM to oppoſe them, but he having a correſ- 
pondence with AURENGZEBE, ſuffered his whole 


army to paſs the river, and form themſelves in 


order of battle without giving-"them any diſtur- 
k 2 1 bance , 
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CHAP. bance ; fo that now both armies came to a bat- 


tle on equal terms, which was fought with very 


NT STATE 


Moran indulged himſelf in drinking wine af- CHAP, 


ter his uſual cuſtom, while that ſaint AuREN G- 


great bravery on that fide where Dara himſelf 2E BE would touch nothing but water; at length 


Dana de- 


feated, 


commanded ; but the other Generals not doing 
their duty, and ſome of them with their whole 
bodies going over to the enemy, the two brothers 
at length obtained an entire victory. DaRa re- 
tired with a ſmall body of troops which remained 
faithful to him to AGRA, where he ſtaid but a 
few hours to refreſh himſelf, and continued his 
march to Delly ; but the Governor having heard 
of the loſs of the battle refuſed him admittance, 
whereupon he was compelled to retire to Lahor. 
In the mean time AURENGZEBE and MoRAD 


advanced with their victorious army to the gates 


of Agra, and inveſted the place, which was be- 
trayed to them in a few days, and the old Em- 
peror CHa JEHAN made prifoner. ' he two bro- 
thers poſſeſſed themſelves of his prodigious trea- 
ſures, which they found abundantly ſufficient to 


reward their adherents and ſupport their uſurpa— 


tion; and having refreſhed their troops, and put 


the government into ſuch hands as they could 


depend on, they left a garriſon in Agra, and con- 
tinued their march towards Delly, MoRaD being 
treated by AURENGZEBE and the whole army as 
their Emperor. They were encamped in the 
fertile plains of Matura, where ſtands a noble 


moſque or temple, erected by ſome of the Mogul 


_ Emperors, where AURENGZEBE propoſed this as 


a proper place for the inauguration of his brother ; 
whereupon great preparations were made to per- 
form the ſolemnity on the 15th of June, 1656. 
The evening before the ceremony, AURENG- 
ZEBE pretending ſome indiſpoſition which pre- 
vented his attendance at the court of the new 
Emperor, invited his Majeſty to his quarters to 
regulate ſome matters in relation to the in- 
tended proceſſion, and to conſult the aſtrologers 
upon the lucky moment for his inauguration. 
Moka p, it is ſaid, was ſo blinded by his ambi- 
tion, or naturally brave and undeſigning in his 
temper, and not eaſily induced to ſuſpect others 
would not liſten to the repeated repreſentations of 
his minifters againſt his putting himſelf into the 
power of his brother; but attended only by an 


ordinary guard and ſome few officers of his army, 


came to AVRENGZEBE's tent according to the 
invitation made him, where he was received in a 
manner ſuitable to the imperial dignity, and 
with ſuch artful tenderneſs and ſeeming affection 
by his crafty brother, as perfectly diſpelled all ſuſ- 
picion of treachery. 

A noble entertainment was ſoon after ſerved 
up, and wine brought in, which was the firſt 
time AUR EN GE ERBE had ſuffered wine to be drunk 
at his table. The royal brothers ate together, 
while the officers which came with MorAaD were 
entertained in a diſtant tent, and only that Prince's 
eunuch, Cha ABBAS, remained with his maſter, 


the new Emperor fell aſleep, and was removed 
into a pavilion prepared for him, attended onl 

by his faithful eunuch, who laid himſelf down at 
his maſter's feet. Towards morning AuRENnG- 
ZEBE, attended by half a dozen of his guards, 
came into the tent where MoRAPD was fleeping, 
and ordering his brother and the eunuch to be 
bound ; before they were well awake they were 


+ 


SV 


Mon an 


lurprized, 
and made 
pr:ſoner by 


ſhut up in ſeveral litters, and the one ſent under Aus ko- 
a guard to Delly and the other to Agra: and all “n. 


this was ſo well concerted, that neither camp 


had notice of it except thoſe that were in the ſe- 
cret. The muſick play'd on, and the ſervants at- 


tended round the pavilion of AURENGZEBE till 


morning, as if the two brothers were ſtill rejoic- 


ing there; and it was given out that the Empe- 


ror MoRaD would proceed from his brother's tent 
to his intended inauguration 3 and orders were 
given out that none ſhould appear armed at the 


ſolemnity except the guards appointed on this 


occaſion. 

Moſt of the ſoldiers of both armies were now 
aſſembled in the plain abovementioned, expecting 
the approach of the Emperor MoRA D; when a 
body of troops, the moſt devoted to AURENG- 
ZEBE, ſurrounded the place, and poſſeſſed all the 
avenues to the camp; and the mortified Au REN G- 
Z E BE, to the ſurprize of all that were not in the 
deſign, ſoon after appeared in his royal robes, 
and placed himſelf upon the throne erected for 
his brother; whereupon his partiſans, as they 
were inſtructed, cried out, long live the Emperor 
AURENGZEBE, which was echoed from one fide 
of the plain to the other ; and the bulk of both 
armies, influenced by their hopes or fears, joined 
in the general acclamation, the hiſtorian ob- 
ſerving that the temper of the Indians is ſuch 
that they are eaſily reconciled to any alterations 
of ſtate, and ſeldom make any ſcruple of obeying 
the Prince upon the throne ; but AURENGZEBE 
having corrupted the very Generals in MoRaD's 
army, and taken care to diſarm all thoſe that were 
not in his own intereſt, he had very little to ap- 
prehend from any oppoſition that could be made 
to his aſſuming the throne. 2 

AURENGZEBE having new modelled both ar- 
mies according to his heart's deſire, prepar'd to 
purſue DaRa into the kingdom of Lahor, who 
had aſſembled a new army there of thirty thou- 
ſand men. But AURENGZEBE, who ever ef- 


AUR No- 


2c BE pro- 
claimed 
Emperor. 


fected his greateſt deſigns by raiſing miſunder- 


ſtandings among his enemies, rather than by 
downright force, found means to create ſuch 
jealouſies among DaRa's officers, that his troops 
diſperſed upon the approach of AURENGZEBES 
army, and DaRa fled with a very ſmall retinue, 


3 | tranſporting 


CHA 
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n himſelf along the Indus into the pro- 
vince of Guzarate, in hopes of eſcaping after- 
wards into Perſia. 
The new Emperor hereupon turned his forces 
againſt Sultan Su j AH or CfHurA, the ſecond of 


CHA JEHAN's ſons, who underſtanding that Au- 


RE NGZ EBE was marched northward, had left his 
government of Bengal a ſecond time and advanced 
towards Agra, but AuRE NGZ ERBE returning with 
a ſurpriſing celerity, prevented that capital from 
falling into his hands. However, Sultan Su) AH 


had poſted his troops ſo advantageouſly that he was 


8 „an Su- 
H deteat- 


not to be forced in his camp ; and kept a com- 


munication open with ſeveral towns, from whence 
he was well ſupplied with proviſions, while his 
enemies wanted all neceſſaries, and even water, 
which they were forced to bring to their camp 
upon the backs of camels from the Ganges, which 
lay at twenty miles diſtance. In this diſtreſs 
AURENGZEBE ordered it to be given out that 
he would decamp the next morning, and accord- 
ingly the tents were ſtruck and the troops actually 
in motion; which Sultan SUJan obſerving, pre- 


pared to fall upon their rear. The troops of Au- 


RENGZEBE were ordered to give way upon the 
firſt charge, until they had drawn the advanced 
guards of Sultan SUJaH ſome diſtance from their 
camp, and then to make a ſtand, which orders 
were punctually executed; and Sultan SUJAH 
obſerving his men were over- powered, detached 
ſtill other troops to ſupport them, and the enemy 


doing the like on the other ſide, it came at length 


to a general battle. 8 
The Generals mounted on their reſpective ele- 
phants, advanced with the bodies under their im- 
mediate commands to engage each other; and the 
battle was fought with great obſtinacy, till Au- 
RENGZEBE artfully drew his enemy into a field 
where he had ordered pits to be made the night 
before and covered over with turf, ſo that they lay 
unperceived. Here the brave Sultan SUJAH was 


advancing to engage his brother, and perſonally 


decide the fortune of the day, when his ele- 
phant flounced into one of theſe pits prepared for 
him, from whence the Sultan found it impoſſible 


to diſengage himſelf ſuddenly ; whereupon the 


army, not ſeeing their General, imagined he was 
killed, and thought of nothing but making their 
retreat, Sultan SUJAH afterwards mounted a 
horſe that was brought him, and endeavoured to 
rally his flying troops, but it was too late, the 
rout was total ; a panick fear had ſeized his forces, 


and they could never be brought to make a ſtand 


again; and SUJAaH, with great difficulty; made 


his eſcape into the province of Bengal. Here he 


recruited his ſhattered troops, and having poſted 
himſelf in an adyantageous camp, waited the ap- 
proach of the enemy; when he underſtood that 
MAHoMET, the eldeſt ſon of AURENGZEBE, 


was in ſome diſgrace, and ſecretly invited him to 
come over to his party; which negotiation was fo 
well managed, that he did not only deſert his fa- 
ther's court himſelf, but brought over with him 
ſeveral of his beſt officers. 

'The politick AUR ENGZEBE nevettheleſs found 
means to create a jealouſy between the uncle and 
the nephew, and at the ſame time gave his ſon all 
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imaginable encouragement to return to his duty; 


and by theſe means he prevailed with the young 


Prince to quit the ſervice of Sultan SUJAH ; but 


the father had no ſooner got him into his power 
but he clapped him up in the caſtle of Guallior, 
that he might have no opportunity of playing the 


ſame game that he himſelf had againſt his father 


CHa JEHAN. els 
And now AURENZEBE having no enemy able 
to keep the field againſt him, and his father as 


well as his brother MorAap his priſoners; he 


AU ENG· 
Z k nE KT. 
umphs. 


made his triumphant entry into the city of Delly, 


and cauſed money to be coined with this inſcripti- 
on, ©I the King AURENGZEBE, conquered of the 
world, have cauſed this money to be coined 
bright as the ſun itſelf,” | 1 5 | 


Sultan Dara ſtill found means to draw to- 
gether another army in Guzarate. His title to 


the crown, and that tenderneſs the people gene- 
rally entertain for the unfortunate, with the de- 
teſted hypocriſy of his brother AURENGZEBE, 
procured him a conſiderable party in the empire ; 
but the Generals of the new Emperor were fo vi- 
gilant that they ſoon put a ſtop to his levies; and 
diſperſed the troops he had raiſed. Such was the 
conſternation of DaRa's troops upon the approach 
of the enemy, that this unfortunate Prince was 
again abandoned by all his adherents, except two 
thouſand horſe : accompanied with theſe in the 
midſt of ſummer, without tents or any accom- 
modations, he was compelled to traverſe a vaſt 


Dar a's 
tro ps again 
diſpericd, 


ſandy deſart, in order, if poſſible, to get into the 
city of Amadabat, which was in the poſſeſſion of Amadabit 


his troops. But when he had with incredible fa- 
tigue marched within a few miles of that city, 
and given the Governor notice of his approach, 
AURENGZEBE had fo prevailed with the Com- 


ſhu's ics 


gates againſt 


him. 


mander by threats or promiſes, that he would 


not ſuffer DaRa to enter the gates. The night 
before he received this news from the Governor 
of Amadabat, ſays father BERNIER, (who at- 
tended him as his phyſician at this time) © Sul- 
© tan DAR A did me the honour to make me 
© come into the “ caravanſera where he lay, for 
© fear I ſhould be cut off by the peaſants, who had 
© taken arms to plunder our beg zes: and I was 
© ſo near this Prince's conſort (a thing incredible 
© in Indoſtan, where the great men are fo jea- 
© lous) that the cords of the canate, or little 
* booth ſhe lay in was faſtned to the wheels of 
© my chariot, for they had not ſo much as one 

poor 


* A houſe 
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poor tent amongſt them, I relate this circum- 
itance by the by (ſays BERNIER) only to ſhew 
the extremity Sultan DaRa was reduced to. 
When the women heard the fatal news that 
they could not get into the city (which was 
about the break of day) they broke out into 
the moſt diſmal cries and lamentations, and all 
things were in an inexpreſſible confuſion, none 
knowing what to do, or what would become of 
them. Soon after Dara coming out in the ut- 
moſt conſternation, firſt ſpoke to one and then 


* 


£, to: another, even to the meaneſt ſoldier, but he 


found them all ready to abandon him. Of the 
three great oxen that drew my chariot (ſays 
BERNIER) one died the day before, another in 
the night, and the third was not able to go; 
for we had marched night and day, the heat 
and duſt all the while intolerable, ſo that to 
my good fortune he left me behind: I ſaw him 
march away with tears in his eyes, accom- 
panied with four or five hundred horſe at the 
moſt, and two elephants which were ſaid to be 
laden with treaſure, In the vaſt ſandy deſarts, 


ſummer, he loſt many of thoſe that followed him, 
eſpecially ſeveral of his women, who periſhed 
either of drought, the unwholeſomneſs of the 
waters, by pure fatigue, or the peaſants before- 
mentioned. | 


The Sultan, now deſpairing to reſtore his af- 


fairs, determined to fly for refuge into Perſia, 


to which he was the rather induced, becauſe 
GIVEN CHAM, the Commander of a fort upon 


the frontiers was his friend, and might favour his 


Dana be- 
trayed to 


AURENG· 


TEBR. 


retreat. 


This man had received the higheſt fa- 
yours from the Sultan; and particularly once he 
ſaved his life, when the Emperor CHA JEHAN 
had commanded him to be trod to death b 
elephants for ſome miſdemeanour he had commit- 
ted. This traytor received the Sultan with the 
greateſt profeſſions of gratitude, but immediately 
gave intelligence to the General who command- 
ed the forces of AURENZEBE on that fide, that 


he had DA RA in his power, and would deliver 


him up. The Sultan ſuſpected the treachery, 
and was meditating how he might make his eſcape 
from thence, when a detachment of AURENG= 


ZEBE's forces ſurrounded the place, and carried 


Expoſed in 
the ſtreets 


of Delly. 


Dara priſoner with them to Bakar, which was 
beſieged by his brother's troops, being the only 
fortreſs which ſtill held out for DARA. They 


compelled the unfortunate Sultan to ſend orders 


to the Governor to ſurrender the fortreſs, who 


obeyed, on condition he might be at liberty to 


retire into the kingdom of Cachemire. 

When the captive Prince was brought to Delly, 
he was ſet in an open chair on the back of an ele- 
phant with his feet chained, and his youngeſt chil- 
dren about him,- which moved the compaſſion of 


which he was obliged to croſs in the heat of 
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the people. His brother AURENGZERE would CH AP. 


not ſee his face, but ordered him to. be ſecured in 
a caſtle without the town ; and having aſſembled 
a council of the principal Omrahs, he propoſed 
it as a matter indifferent to him, whether it 
were moſt adviſable to condemn Da a to per- 
petual impriſonment, or deprive him of his life ; 
by which means he did not doubt but he ſhould 
diſcover which of them were in DAR a's intereſt, 
determining with himſelf not to ſpare one of 
them ; but theſe gentlemen were all fo wiſe as 
to ſave their own lives by voting away their 
maſter's, except one who had been his declared 
enemy, Which, 'tis ſaid, gave AURENGZEBE 
ſuch an opinion of the man, that he afterwards 
took him into the number of his friends. Dara 
in the mean time remained in priſon, in hourly 
expectation of his fate: and our European Miſſio- 
naries ſeem inclined to think that he died a Chriſti- 


an, though they confeſs no Chriſtian was ſuffered 


to come near him; and if it had been fo, the 
Mahometans would hardly have divulged it. The 
Miſhonaries, indeed, recite the minuteſt circum- 
{tances that occurred during this Prince's impri- 
ſonment ; and tell us, that when the executioner 


approached, he cried out, MAayoMET has given 


me death, but the Son of God will reſtore me to 
life.“ Which words were hardly ſpoken, tis 
ſaid, when the executioner flung him on the 
ground and cut off his head. The perſonal 
hatred of AURENGZEBE to his brother, *tis re- 
ported, was ſuch, that he ordered Da RA's head 
to be brought him, and viewed it with great 


ſatisfaction ; and inſulting over it, ſaid, © behold _ 


© the remains of a weak man, who would have 


© wreſted a crown from me he was not able to 
© ſuſtain.? 


BECGCUM SAEB, who were impriſoned in the 
caſtle of Agra; at which melancholly ſpectacle, 
the old Emperor fell into a ſwoon ; but it did 


not break his heart, as his pious fon AUREN - 
ZEBE expected. Nor was the fight leſs afflicting 
to the ſiſter, who had always eſpouſed the intereſt 


of Sultan DA RA; and whom he had promiſed to 
marry, *tis ſaid, if ever he poſſeſſed the throne, 


Sultan SUJAH, the ſecond ſon of CHA JEHAN, 


ſtill remained in Bengal ; but upon the approach 
of AURENGZEBE's army, finding himſelf in no 
condition to oppoſe ſo great a force, he propoſed 
to retire to the kingdom of Arracan, which lyes 
to the ſouth eaſt of Bengal, but ſeparated from it 
by impaſſable mountains and foreſts. The Portu- 


gueſe, who were then poſſeſſed of Chatigan, a port 
near the mouth of the river Ganges, took upon 
them to tranſport the Sultan with his treaſure and 
family thither ; but it is ſaid, they ſunk the veſ- 


ſel in which the money and jewels were, and at- 
terwards converted them to their own ule, How- 


ever 


He afterwards order'd the head to be 
y carried to his father CHa J EHAx, and his ſiſter 
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OF PROPER INDIA. 


CHAP. ever that be, Sultan SUJAH arrived fafe at Arra- 
J. can, though it might have been as happy for him 
„ it he had periſhed at ſea with his treaſure; for he 
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annuated ; that his brother had been a contemner CHAP. 
of the law, and a favourer of infidels; that he had J. 
violated their holy religion by drinking wine, ane 


by the Cadi, 


ſuch methods to attain 


had not been long in that Prince's court before 


there happened ſome miſunderſtanding between 
him and the Prince he fled to for refuge ; and not 
only himſelf, but his wives and children were all 
cut in pieces in the year 1658. Thus miſerably 
died the ſecond fon of Cha Jt HAN, who firſt 
begun the rebellion againſt his father, | 
Sultan CHAcvu, the eldeſt fon of Dara, a 
Prince of great expectations, ſtill remained ſecure 
from his uncle's cruelty, in the territories of the 
Raja SIRINAGAR, Whom neither threats nor 
promiſes could move to deliver him up: but Au- 
RENGZEBE fo inſinuated himſelf into the ſon of 


SIRINAGAR, that he prevailed with him to be- 
tray Sultan CHACV into his hands; to which end 


a hunting match was appointed, and intelligence 
given in what part of the country they would 


hunt; whereupon a detachment of the Mogul's 


troops formed an ambuſcade, and carried off the 
young Prince, who was impriſoned in the caſtle 
of Gallior with his uncle Mor A. 
AURENGZEBE did not yet think himſelf ſecure 
upon the throne till his brother Mok AD was taken 
off, but choſe to deſtroy him under a colour of juſ- 
tice, as it is ſaid : accordingly witneſſes were pro- 
duced to prove, that when this Prince was Viceroy 
of Guzarate, and the Emperor CHA JEHAN ſent 
an Omrah to inſpect his conduct, Sultan Mor ap 
procured him to be aſſaſſinated; but why Au- 
RENGLZEBE ſhould ſet up a court of juſtice to take 


off this Prince, when he had arbitrarily deſtroyed 


ſo many others, I cannot conceive, However, 
certain it is, Sultan Mox Ap was murdered by 
one means or other in order to ſecure the poſſeſſion 
of the throne to AUR ENGZEBE. 
permitted to enjoy all the pleaſures which were to 
be found within the walls of the palace. It could 
be of no ſervice to AUR ENGZEBE to deprive a 


feeble old man of his life, and his name might be 


of uſe to him if any other pretenders ſhould oppoſe 
his uſurpation. | 

 AURENGZEBE now looking upon himſelf to be 
eſtabliſhed, demanded the inveſtiture of the go- 
vernment ; and required the oaths and homage of 
the Omrahs, as is uſual upon the acceſſion of an 
Emperor : but in this, it ſeems, he was oppoſed 
or High Prieſt, who declared, that 
by the laws of Manomer, as well as nature, 
he could not be recognized as Emperor while 
his father was living ; eſpecially having taken 
the crown as by cutting 


and all that ſtood in his 


Way. | 

To obviate this difficulty, AuREN G ZE RE ſum- 
moned an aſſembly of the doors of the Maho- 
metan law, and ſhewed that his father was ſuper- 


off an elder brother, 


His father he 


had a deſign entirely to ſubvert the conſtitution, 
and introduce unbelievers into the adminiſtration ; 
and that it was only his zeal to ſee the precepts. 
of their great Prophet maintained, which could 
have induced him to take the government upon 
him. But the Cadi ſtill oppoſing his inaugura- 
tion, he procured him to be depoſed, and a more 
complying High Prieſt ſubſtituted in his room; 
who being convinced by his arguments, or terri- 
fed by his troops, made no oppoſition to his mount- 
ing the throne, Whereupon AURENGZEBE was 
inaugurated on the 20th of October, 1660. re- 
ceiving the accuſtomed homage of the Omrahs, 
and rejoicings were made ſuitable to the occaſion. 
Several foreign Princes alſo ſent their Ambaſladors, 
and congratulated the acceſſion of AUREN GZEBE : 
but the Great CHA ABBAs, Sophi of Perſia, ſtill 
reproached him with his uſurpation, and repeated 
murders, and the impriſonment of his father. And- 
when AURENGZEBE ſome time after diſpatched 
an Envoy to Perſia to negotiate ſome particular af- 


fair, the Sophi deteſting that hypocriſy and perfi- 
diouſneſs by which he raiſed himſelf to the throne, 


and reſenting his ſtyling himſelf King of the world, 
ordered the Envoy's beard to be pulled off, and 
the preſents he brought to be burnt : and had not 
fortune, always propitious to this uſurper, taken 


off the great CHa AB BAS when he was upon the 


point of invading the Mogul's dominions, and the 
people in general ready for a revolt, he would 
have found ſome difficulty in maintaining himſelf 
upon the throne. 

 AURENGZEBE ſoon after his acceſſion had a fit 
of ſickneſs, which gave his enemies an opportu- 
nity of reporting he was dead, and all things were 
running into confuſion ; which he was no ſooner 
apprized of, but he cauſed. himſelf to be brought 
into council, and there tranſacted buſineſs as in the 
time of his health. Whereupon one of his Om- 
rah's repreſented to him the ill conſequence this 


might be to his health ; defiring he would take 


care to preſerve that precious life, according to 
the modern phraſe, on which the well-being of 
ſo vaſt an empire depended : for every uſurper, 
whoſe title is apparently defeCtive, to ſupply that 
misfortune mult inſinuate the neceſſity the nation 
is under of changing hands; and if he can make 
the people believe that their lawful Governors 
would infallibly cut all their throats, and burn or 
broil their wives and children (which how incre- 
dible ſoever, has been practiſed witł ſucceſs) when 
he has worked them up to entertain ſuch appre- 
henſions as theſe, and ſhewn. that he is the only 
hero that can deliver them from theſe calamities, 
or defend their religion and liberties; he needs no 
title to ſupport him, ſelf-preſervation unites the 


people 
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people to his intereſt, and the hand of heaven vi- 
ſible in his ſucceſs, takes off all manner of ſcruple 
to obey him. | | 

But to return to AURENGZEBE, when the 
great men addreſſed themſelves to him to take care 
of his health, he anſwered, in his uſual hypocri- 
tical ſtrain, © that the ſame good providence 
© which had raiſed him to the crown, required 
he ſhould ſpend his time in hearing and redreſſing 
the grievances of his ſubjects ; and that Kings 
ceaſed to be Kings when they did not govern 
their kinzdoms themſelves, but left their people 
to be devoured by rapacious Miniſters.* 
This Emperor took great care of the education 


GG A 


" Ke , .. 


of the Princes his children, and much regretted 


the want of it himſelf, He obſerved that the 
eaſtern Princes are uſually brought up in the Ha- 


ram among the women, where they are ſeldom 


AVRENG- 
2 EBE re- 
conciled to 
his tather, 


Jealous of 
his own 
Generals, 


inſtructed in the principles of government, un- 
leſs it be to make themſelves dreaded by acts of 
tyranny and oppreſſion ; and to ſatiate their re- 
venge on all that oppoſe them. 8 
AURENGZEBE ſtill kept the palace of his 
father CHA JEHAN ſurrounded by his guards, but 
treated him with all manner of reſpe& ; nor was 
he deprived of any pleaſures that were to be found 
within thoſe walls. And becauſe the old Empe- 
ror was become very devout, during his confine- 
ment, he ſent him ſeveral Mollahs to read the 
Alcoran to him; and theſe being his ſon's crea- 
tures, ſo prevailed upon CHA JEHAN, that, *tis 


ſaid, he perfectly forgave AURENGZEBE all the 


injuries he had done him; and frequently aſſiſted 
him with his advice in the government of the 
Empire. He alſo voluntarily ſent him thoſe jewels 
he had threatned to break to pieces, and conſented 
to AURENGZEBE's marrying the daughter of 
Dara the eldeſt brother; by which match he 
propoſed to ſtrengthen his title to the crown, CHA 
JEHAN having made a ceſſion of the empire to 
Dara when his two youngelt ſons advanced a- 
gainſt him, But ſtill AURENGZEBE was under 
great apprehenſions of his Generals, who were 


conſcious to thoſe wicked arts by which he had 


_ raiſed himſelf to the throne, and particularly of 


Acham in- 
vaded, 


EMIR JEMLA, whom he advanced indeed to 
the higheſt poſts, but employed in a diſtant war; 
commanding him to invade the territories of the 
Raja of Acham, which lye to the eaſtward of Ben- 
gal. Emir JEMLA, being a man of an ambi- 
tious ſpirit, joyfully accepted the command, pro- 


poſing to extend his conqueſts as far as China; 


or however being at the head of ſo powerful an 


army, hoped to be in a condition to give laws to 
his Sovereign. 


ceſs in the beginning of the enterprize. The 
Raja of Acham was defeated, his capital, Cham- 
dara, plundered, and that Prince forced to retire 
into the mountains ; but the rainy ſeaſon com- 


This General met with great ſuc- 


ing on ſooner than was expected, the country 
was immediately overflowed : the army of EMfR 
JEMLA found it very difficult to ſubſiſt in their 
new conqueſts, and not leſs difficult to retreat. 
However, EMiR JEML A did at length find means 
to return into Bengal, of which province he was 
governor ; propoſing the next year to complete his 
conqueſt of the kingdom of Acham : but his army, 
having contracted the bloody flux in that wet ſea- 
ſon, were moſt of them ſwept away ; and a- 
mong the reſt EMIR JEMLA himſelf, to the 


great ſatisfaction of AURENGZEBE, who hardly 


looked upon himſelf to be Emperor while he lived. 
As this General was the principal inſtrument to 
raiſe this Prince to the throne, and had run the 


greateſt lengths to advance him ; being as wicked 


as his heart could wiſh, an accompliſhed, but an 
aſpiring General; and one, whom his maſter, that 
knew him thoroughly, was convinced nothing 
would content but a ſhare in the ſovereign power, 
he found it neceſſary to deſtroy him, and there- 
tore put him upon the moſt hazardous enterprize 
he could think of; feeding his vanity and ambi- 
tion with the probability of the conqueſt, even 
of the empire of China ; though he was ſenſible 
that the countries which lay between him and 


CHAapH 
1 1 


that kingdom where impaſſable for great armies; 


and therefore when EMIR JEMLA was dead, he 
made no farther attempts on that ſide, but to en- 
courage others to ſerve him, he gave MAHOMET, 
the Son of EMIR JEMLA, all his father's eſtate, 
which by the laws of the empire devolved to the 
crown. 85 
The next conſiderable expedition in this reign 
was againſt the pirates who infeſted the bay of 
Bengal, and had fortiſied themſelves at Chatigan 
and other places, on the mouths of the Ganges, 
and in the kingdom of Arracan, which lyes con- 
tiguous to Bengal. Theſe pirates conſiſted of Eu- 
ropeans, or franks of all nations, but chiefly of 
Portugueſe; who frequently made ſlaves of the 


Mogul's ſubjects, burnt and plundered the fron- 


tier towns, and rendered both the ſeas and ſhores 
very unſafe. Againſt theſe AURENGZEBE ſent 
another of his Generals, who ſuppreſſed the pirates, 
and brought that part of India under as peaceable 
and regular a government as any other part of the 
empire. | 

While theſe things were tranſacting in Bengal, 
that bold Raja SE vaci, who had poſſeſſed Þ' | 
ſelf of ſome inacceſſible mountains int: 
dom of Viſiapour, ventured to attac“ 40» 
gul's frontiers on that ſide. His father, it ſeems, 


was an officer in the King of Viſiapour's ſervice | 


when the ſon aſſembled a body of looſe fellows and 
banditti, and broke out into rebellion againſt that 
Prince. The King of Viſiapour ſuſpecting that 
the father held a correſpondence with the ſon, 
clapped the old man up in priſon, er 
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where he died; 
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OF PROPER INDIA: 


SEVAGT, under pretence of revenging his father's 
death, plundered Viſiapour, the capital of the 
kingdom ; and with the treaſure he found there, 
raiſed ſuch a force as to form a new ſtate in the 
heart of the country; and the King dying about 
that time, and leaving the adminiſtration of the 
government to his Queen, SEVAGI eſtabliſhed his 


little principality without any conſiderable oppo- 


ſition, The Queen was contented to make peace, 
and confirmed to him the poſſeſſion of the terri- 
tories he had uſurped : but SEVAGI being of a 


reſtleſs ambitious temper, had no ſooner brought 


his own Sovereign to a compliance, but he plun- 
dered ſeveral towns under the dominion of AU- 


RENGZEBE, who commanded his uncle CHAST A 


Cxan to march with an army againft him; 
whereupon SEVAGI retired to his mountains, 
where he bid defiance to the whole forces of the 
Mogul, and was very near ſurprizing CHASTA 
CHAN one night in his tent, having killed his fon 
and wounded the General himſelf; and in ſhort, 


he ſo haraſſed the Mogul's troops, that CHAsTA 
CHAN was glad to quit the enterprize, and return 


to his government of Aurengabad. N 
SEVAGI ſoon after formed a project of ſurpriz- 
ing Surat, a port of the greateſt trade in the Mo- 
gul's dominions. To cover his deſign, he marched 
with the greateſt part of his forces the direct con- 
trary way; and while AURENGZEBE's Generals 
were preparing to oppoſe him, he diſguiſed himſelf 
in the habit of a Faquir, and travelled to Surat on 
foot, in order to view the avenues to that city; 
and finding it a place not capable of making any 
great defence, at his return to the camp, he took 


with him no more than four thouſand men, with 
whom he marched with the utmoſt ſecreſy and ex- 
pedition, inſomuch that the Governor had no no- 


tice of his approach till he came within fight of the 
town, and then thought fit to retire into the caſtle 
with the garriſon and the effects of the greateſt 
The inhabitants alſo forſook their houſes 
and fled into the country, ſo that SEVAGI had the 
plundering of one of the richeſt towns in the world 
tour days together, without any manner of oppo- 
ſition, except what he met with from the Engliſh 
and Dutch factories ; who having time to erect 


2 battery or two of great guns before their houſes, 


ſaved all their effects: nor was he prepared to at- 


tac k the caſtle, and therefore thought fit to march 


oft with the plunder he had got, which was com- 
puted to amount, only in gold, filver, and jewels, 


to the value of three millions ſterling at leaſt ; for 


in the houſe of one Banian merchant, it is ſaid, 


he found two and twenty pound weight of ſtrung 


pearl, beſides a great quantity of others unpierced, 
Except the Engliſh and Dutch ſettlements, none 
eſcaped his ravages ; unleſs it was a convent . of 
Capuchins, on whom he had compaſſion on the 


8 of Father Au RROsE their ſuperior, 
Vor. I. 


This enterprize of SEVAGI's was undertaken in 
January 1664, and though AurREnGzEBRE was 


piqued to the heart to ſee a little Pagan Prince con- 


temn his. power, and plunder his beſt towns at 


TIF 
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pleaſure, he was not then, it ſeems, in a condi- 
tion to call him to an account, and therefore 


thought fit to ſtifle his reſentment. Nay, he ex- 


tolled the ſurpriſing of Surat as one of the greateſt 


actions that ever was performed; and inſinuated 
into the Raja's who attended the court, that he 
was ambitious of ſeeing ſo great a hero; deſiring 


they would uſe their intereſt to invite him into his 
ſervice, and gave them his word he would protect 


him from all violence. SEvAG1 hereupon ven- 
tured himſelf and his fon in the Mogul's camp, 


where they were received at firſt with all imagi- 


nary careſles ; but after ſome months, obſerving a 
more than ordinary coldneſs in the Mogul's beha- 
viour to him, and having ſome intimations that: 
there was a deſign to diſpatch him, he made his 
eſcape with his ſon into Viſiapour, where he and 


his deſcendants maintained long wars with A- 


RENGZEBE. | 


The Emperor Ch JEHAN died in the year 
1666, at which his ſon AuRENOGZEBE, either 
was, or pretended to be, exceedingly. afflicted ; 


and by way of compenſation for all the crimes he 


had been guilty of to obtain the crown, enjoined 
himſelf a perpetual penance ; and whether out of 
pure bigotry or policy, this Prince laboured for 
nothing more than the reputation of being a ſtrict 
obſerver of the Mahometan law, and a lover of 


juſtice ; nor was there any part of his time which 


he did not aſſign to ſome uſeful purpoſe. 


Early in 


cu Je- 
HAN'S - 
deaths 


AURENG=- 
ZEBE'S re- 
gimen. 


the morning, before break of day, he bathed, and 


ſpent ſome hours in his devotions; then having 
eaten a little rice or ſweetmeats, ſhut himſelf up 
with his ſecretaries, and before noon he gave pub- 
lick audience to his ſubjects; after which he prayed 
again, and then went to dinner; his table being 
furniſhed only with rice, herbs, fruits, or ſweet- 
meats, for neither fleſh or fiſh, nor any ſtrong li- 
quors were ever brought before him. In the af- 
ternoon he gave audience again, which being over, 
he prayed a third and fourth time, The remainder 
of the day, till two hours after it was dark, he 
ſpent in the private concerns of his family, then 
he ſupped, and ſlept afterwards only two hours; 
after which, it is ſaid, he read the Alcoran, and 


prayed almoſt all the remaining part of the night. 


And here we have a remarkable inſtance of what 


vaſt advantage an abſtemious regular courſe of life 
is towards the procuring health and long life, and 


rendring a Prince always fit for the moſt impor- 


tant and intricate affairs: for this Emperor, not- 


withſtanding he was an unwearied hearer of cauſes, 


and conſtantly directed the affairs of ſo vaſt-an 


empire, and conquered ſeveral large kingdoms, 
lived winden contracting any diſtemper; and macs 
28 6 5 et =: "nn 
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ther his judgment or memory were at all impaired 
when he was ninety es of agg. 55 

AURENGZEBE, it is true, had ſeveral hun- 
dreds of fine blooming girls in his Haram, as all 
other eaſtern Princes have; but theſe ſeem to have 
been kept only for ftate, or in conformity with 
the cuſtom of the country; for it is related of 
him, that even in his youth, having ſingled out a 
young Lady in the Haram to lye with him one 


night; and ſhe had dreſſed and prepared her ſelf 


to receive her royal lover, the King coming into 
the apartment at the a 
going to bed fell to reading, and between his books 
and his devotions paſſed the whole night without 
ever taking notice of the expecting Lady. When 


the eunuch came the next morning to acquaint the 


Emperor his bath was ready, which/is ever uſed 
by the Mahometans after they have been with their 


women, the Lady anſwered, there was no need of 


a bath, for the Sultan had not broke wind: inti- 
mating, that he had been at his prayers ; for if a 
Mahometan has the misfortune to break wind at 
his prayers, he immediately bathes, looking upon- 
| himſelf to be too polluted to go on with his devo- 


tions till he has waſhed off the impurity contracted 


by ſuch an accident. 5 
Great part of this Prince's life being ſpent in the 


conqueſt of the kingdoms of Decan, Viſiapour, 


Golconda, and other territories which lye towards 


cape Comorin, he uſually lived in the field. 
When he decamped at any time, no leſs than one 


hundred and twenty elephants, one thouſand four 
hundred camels, and four hundred carts were em- 
ployed in carrying the royal tents, baggage, and 
furniture; and theſe were always ſent away the 
night before; the Emperor and every Omrah 
in the army having a double ſuit of tents and field 


equipage, ſo that when they came to their ground 


the camp was always ready pitched, and proviſi- 
ons of all kinds to be had as ſoon as the march 
Was Over. | | | | 


AURENGZEBE, beſides his Son MAHoMET 


who died a natural death in the royal priſon of 


Guallior (or as ſome relate, was poifoned there by 
the command of his father) had four other ſons, 
viz, CHA ALEM his ſecond fon, Az EN DARA 
his third fon, Ak BAR the fourth, and CHAN 
Bux his fifth and- youngeſt ' ſon, CHA ALEM 
becoming the eldeſt on the death of MAHOMET,, 
_ entertained the ſame aſpiring thoughts, and once 
proceeded fo far, tis ſaid, as to cauſe a pit to be 
dug near his father's tent, which the old Empe- 
ror narrowly eſcaped falling into, whereupon CHA 
ALEM was ſhut up in a dark priſon for ſeveral 
years. AZ EM DaRA, his third: ſon, lraving 
conſpired alſo againſt his life, and fearing to be 
detected, deſerted over to the King of Viliapour; 
and Ak BAR, the fourth ſon, being ſent with a 
great army to reduce the Raja LISONT E, Whole 


ppointed hour, inſtead of 


territories lie contiguous to Aſemire, 


the Raja againſt his father; and with their united 


joined with C 


making together a body of ſeventy thou- 
fand horſe and a comme hot; number 97 foot, 
they marched to attack the old Mogul in his 
camp, whoſe forces at that time were very much 
inferior to the enemy: whereupon AuxkNOZNEBE, 
tis faid, had recourſe to this ſtratagem, he ſent a 
letter to his ſon which be contrived the Raja ſhould 
intercept, wherein he commended his ſon's conduct 
in drawing the army of the idolaters to that place, 
aſſuring him he would advance the next day to 
ſuch a poſt, where having the Raja's forces be- 
tween them they might charge them on all ſides, 
and that it was not poſſible any of them ſhould 


eſcape. 

'The eunuch, by whom this. letter was ſent, be- 
mg brought priſoner to the camp by the Raja's 
out-guards, and the letter read among the officers 
of the Raſhboots, occaſioned a terrible confterna- 
tion in the Raja's army: and. notwithſtanding 
Sultan AKBAR fwore by the Alcoran it was a 
contrivance of his father's, he found it impoſſible 
to remove thoſe jealouſies the letter had created, 
which gave the Mogul time to re-inforce his 
troops. The Raja was afterwards defeated, and 
AKBAR fled with a body 


of four thouſand horſe 
to another Pagan Prince, but being cloſely purſued. 

by his father's troops, was forced to fly to the Por- 
tugueſe at Goa for protection, who tranſported 
him to Perſia, where he was kindly entertained by 
the Sophi, and afterwards married his daughter, 
tis ſaid; nor could the Mogul, either by threats 
or promiſes, ever procure him to be delivered up. 
AURENGZEBE however fell upon the Raja 8E 
VAGI, who had aſſiſted A K BAR in his rebellion; 
and having taken ſeveral of his towns, beſieged 
him in his capital city of Gingy ; but the town 
held out a ſiege of many years, nor was it taken 
while SEVAG1 lived, though the Mogul in the 

mean time ſubdued both the kingdoms of Viſia- 


The youngeſt fon of AURENGZEBE, named. 
CHAN Bux, diſcovered a diſpoſition as ambitious 
as the reſt, though he did not break out into actu- 
al rebellion; and the old Mogul, though there 
was no enemy able to appear in the field againſt 
him after the conqueſt of Golconda, yet thought 
fit to remain at the head of his army, that he 
might be in a condition to defeat the repeated 
conſpiracies of his children; particularly. he conti- 
nued four years in one camp near Galgala, after 
the defeat of Ak BAR; and uſed to ſay, he won 
dered that his father CH Jen 4N, who knew by 
experience that an Emperor of Indoſtan has no 
way to defend himſelf againſt the cabals of his 
children but keeping at the head of a nu» 


merous army, ſhould ſhut himſeli up in his palace, 
and: truſt the command of his forces to 1 : 


A HAP, 
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To proceed, AURENGZEBE, after a long and 
bloody war, having compelled the Kings of Viſia- 
ar and Golconda to become tributary to him, 
in the years 1685 and 1686, deprived them even 
of that appearance of ſovereignty he had left them 
and brought them priſoners to his camp; and 
their kingdoms being made provinces of the Em- 
pire, have ever ſince been governed by an officer 
of the Mogul's. Theſe conqueſts gave AURENG- 


2 ERBE the ſovereignty of moſt of the other petty 


ates in the ſouth of the peninſula, as far as cape 
Comorin, for theſe were ſubje& or tributary to 
one or other of thoſe Kings hefore the great 
Mogul ſubdued them. There are, indeed, ſome 
Raja's or Pagan Princes in the mountains who {till 
govern their own people, but theſe ſeldom think 


| ht to attack the Mogul, and are very well ſatisfi- 


Revolutions 
in the pen- 
Iflulg ot 
India. 


ed if he will let them remain at quiet in their 
little principalities. Some of them alſo are his 
allies, and aflifted him in the conqueſt of Viſia- 
pour and Golconda; and theſe are ſuffered to 
retain their ancient juriſdiction : however, it may 
properly enough be ſaid that the empire of the 
Great Mogul has now no other boundaries than 


the ocean towards the ſouth, for the ſea coaſts 
are generally in his power: nor is there any Ra- 


Ja in being able to meet him in the field, though 
ſome ſew of them may skulk in inacceſſible moun- 
tains, and boaſt to this day that they have not 
yet ſubmitted to his arms. 

And thus having ſhewn by what degrees the 
empire of the Mogul arrived to that vaſt extent 
we find it at preſent, it may be proper to give a 
ſhort hiſtorical relation of the inhabitants of this 
peninſula, which was laſt conquered by them. 
And it ſeems this, as well as the reſt of India, 


which was originally under the government of 


ſeveral Raja's, or Pagan Princes; at length, either 
by compact, marriages or conqueſt, became united 
under one Sovereign. The laſt, or rather the laſt 
but one of theſe, called T HER CAN, extended his 
dominion over Bengal and Indoſtan itſelf, com- 
pelling the Mogul Homavon to fly into Perſia; 
and the kingdoms of Decan, Viſiapour, Biſnagar 
or Carnates, Golconda, and all the petty ſtates, 


as far ſouth as cape Comorin, fell under his 


power; whereupon he took upon himſelf the ti- 
tle of King of Decan, and afterwards of Caa 
ALE M, or King of the world. When he was arrived 
at this height of grandeur, to the ſurprize of all 


the neighbouring Princes, he reſigned his domini- 


ns to one of his family, and retired into Bengal, 
to lead a private life. At this time the Arabians 
and Moors of Africk were ſettled in moſt of the 
port towns in India, by whoſe aſſiſtance it was 
that Tcurr CAN gained moſt of his victories, 
and therefore -in gratitude to their. principal offi- 
cers, after the war was ended, he made them 
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vinces of his dominions, who behaved themſelves C HAP. 


very dutifully while Tcatr Can lived; but he 
was no ſooner dead than they entered into a con- 
ſpiracy to depoſe his ſucceſſor and ſhare his do- 
minions amo them ; which they found no 
great difficulty in effecting; for the Moors were 


now very numerous in this part of India, having 


been upwards of two hundred years tranſplant- 
ing colonies thither, and were much ſuperior to 
the native Indians both in courage and diſcipline. 
However the Mooriſh Generals had no ſooner 
carried their point but they fell out amongſt them- 


ſelves, and made war upon one another, till they 
were at length reduced to three, viz. NIZ IM 


CHA. who poſſeſſed himſelf of Viſiapour, Cogr 
CHA who ſeized on the kingdom of Golconda, 


I, 


and ADiL CHA who poſſeſſed himſelf of Carnates 


or Biſnagar, the moſt ſouthern part of the Indian 
peninſula. 
by the Mogul HoMa yoN again, who taking ad- 


vantage of theſe diſtractions in India, remounted 
his throne by the aſſiſtance of the King of Perſia. 


His ſucceſſors, the Moguls, were perpetually at 
war with the three Kings above-mentioned, but 


could never make any conſiderable impreſſion on 
them ſo long as they remained united: but the 


King of Biſnagar, who lay moſt remote from 


As to Indoſtan, that was recovered 


the Mogul's territories, refuſing to furniſh his 


quota of troops for the war, AURENGZEBE took 
ſeveral towns from the Kings of Viſiapour and 
Golconda, and compelled them to make a diſad- 
vantageous peace about the year 1650. Some- 
time after, the two Kings entered into a con- 
federacy againſt their treacherous ally the King of 
Biſnagar, and took from him the beſt part of his 
dominions ; the King of Golconda ſeized upon 
thoſe which lay on the coaſt of Chormandel, and 
the King of Viſiapour upon the inland country 
of Carnates, with the principalities of Tanjour 
and Madura, which reach to cape Comorin. 


-Theſe Princes did not many years enjoy what 


they had taken from the King of Biſnagar, but 


loſt their new acquiſitions, together with their own 
dominions, and were made priſoners by AUREN G 
z E BE, as has been already related; who ſome 


time before his death reigned ſole monarch of In- 


dia, from Tartary to cape Comorin; except, 
has been obſerved, there were ſome Raja's in - 
mountainous and inacceſſible parts of 7 nt. 
who never ſubmitted to the Mogul, thoug 
they are very cautious how they provoke him: 
owing their ſecurity principally to their being ſo 


5 * 


very inconſiderable, and ſo little worth his notice: 


there is little more to be gained by reducing them 


than the honour of the conqueſt, for their coun- 


tries have nothing very inviting, and are of a ve- 


ry difficult acceſs. They have the ſame advan- 


tages as Wales and the Highlands, who poſſibly 


Governors of moſt of the great towns and pro- might mn $9 06.997 4 2 
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CHAP. had not been fo troubleſome to the neighbouring 


ſtates. 


hy —d But to return to AURENGZEBE, ſome time 


before his death he releaſed his ſecond ſon CHA 
 ALEM out of priſon, and gave him the govern- 


ment of the province of Indoſtan ; to his fon Az EKM 


Danka he gave the government of Necan, and to 
his youngeſt ſon CHAN Bux the government of 
Viſtapour, Golconda, and Biſnagar or Carnate. 
 AURENGZEBE lying dangerouſly ill in his camp 
near Amadanagar, the three ſurviving bro- 
thers (for AKEBAR was dead in Perſia) began 
to draw forces together in their reſpective pro- 
vinces to puſh for the crown, The great Ab- 
RENGZEBE died on the fourth of March, 1708. 
Dame of the friends of CHA ALEmM deſired his 
Majeſty, a little before his death, to declare that 
Prince his ſucceſſor, he anſwered, he had made 
him King of Indoſtan, but it belonged to God 
alone to ſecure his reign. | : : 
Prince Az EM DARA arrived in the camp the 
next day, the fifth of March, and immediately 
went to the royal tents, where the chief Vizier, 
the great officers of the court, and all the Gene- 
rals attended him. Some days after he ſeated him- 
ſelf upon the throne at the Sahet, or fortunate 
minute predicted by the Aſtrologers, and cauſed 
himſelf to be proclaimed King by the name of 
MAHOMET AZEM CHA: he alſo gave new and 
honourable names to his two ſons, cauſed new mo- 
ney to be coined, and the next day ordered the 
body of AURENZEBE to be carried on a bier on 
men's ſhoulders, attended by a guard of 4000 
horſe, to be interred at Aurengabad in a magnifi- 
cent tomb which he had cauſed to be built ſome 
years before his death. Then AZ EM DaRa de- 
tached ſome troops towards the frontiers of Indo- 
ſtan, with orders not to let any perfon paſs, and 
to ſtop all couriers and letters: he made great pre- 
ſents to the Governors of provinces, the Generals, 
officers and ſoldiers, even to thoſe abſent, among 
others to Daoup CHAN, to whoſe government 
of Carnate he added that of Viſiapour, and aug- 
mented his pay 1000 roupies a day. He writ in 
a haughty ſtyle to the Princes of Indoſtan, de- 
_ claring that the crown 'belonged to him; and tho? 


he deſired no aſſiſtance from them, he ſhould re- 


venge himſelf on thoſe who ſhould act againſt 
him. General CHI iLiqQuis CHAN, ſon-in-law 
of Prince CHAN Bux, repreſented to him that 
he ought not to treat his ſubjects ſo haughtily, 
to which AzEM DARA returning a ſevere an- 
ſwer, that General withdrew his troops. AZEM 
DaRa, too late reflecting on the conſequence of 
loſing him, cauſed him to be followed by General 
DeLFIicar CHAN with a body of forces, or- 
dering him to bring him back by fair means or 
force ; who not being able to perſuade him to re- 
turn, gave him battle, in which DELFICAR 
nA was defeated, 


_ Cha ALE M, a Prince of great prudence and CN 1 1 
moderation, carried himſelf — a eng _ . "= = 
different from his brother Az EM Dara, who — 
gave out that his age had impaired his underſtand- Cu A, 
ing; notwithſtanding which report, ſeveral Princes 99h 
of the Raſhboots ſent to offer CHA AL E M their 
aſſiſtance without inſiſting on terms; but he re- 
mitted the tribute they paid to AuRENOGZ EBT, 

and made great preſents to them. He alſo wrote 

very civil letters to ſeveral Generals, which 
obliged them to remain neuters. He wrote to 
Aztm DARA, acquainting him that he was 
altoniſhed at his conduct, that being both of 

them old, they ought to ſeek quiet, promiſing 

him to let him peaceably enjoy what his father 

had given him. At the ſame time he marched 
towards Delli, drawing together troops from 

all parts, particularly Raſhboots, Patans, and 

other nations, who are eſteemed better ſoldiers 

than the reſt of the Indians. He was received 

at Delli, and ſeated himfelf on a magnificent 
throne, which his grandfather CH A JEHAN had 
cauſed to be made. CHa ALEM has four ſons 

who are well advanced in years, and who have 
ſons and grandſons : his ſecond fon named Has- | 
SAM E DDIN, marched from the kingdom of Ben- _ 
gal with conſiderable forces to aſſiſt his father, and =. 
poſſeſſed himſelf of Agra; putting the Governor = 
to death for having ſtopped letters which had been oh 
written from court to CHA ALEM. Prince CHAN | 

Bu x was preparing likewiſe for war when he re- 

ceived a letter from CHA ALEM, in which he 

aſſured him that he would carry himſelf as a fa- 

ther towards him, and that he would protect and 

maintain him in the poſſeſſion of what AUR ENG- 

ZEBE had left him, Upon theſe aſſurances Prince 

CHAN Bux cauſed himſelf to be crowned King of 

Viſiapour, and immediately ſent his ſon with 

18000 horſe, to take poſſeſſion of the kingdom of 

Golconda, which the Governor RousTAN DELI 

CHAN yielded into his hands, with a ſum of rou- 

pies to the value of one million two hundred and 

fifty thouſand crowns of the revenues of that 

country. Prince CHAN Bux reſtored the for- 

treſs of Pampanacia, with all its dependencies to 


— 


Prince JEHAN GHIR ; which obliged him 


ſo much, that he ſent him ten thouſand auxi- 
liary ſoldiers; and ſeveral heads of the nation called 
Marats imitated his example. In the mean while 
AZEM DaARa marched. againſt CHA ALEM with 
150000 men, all Veteran troops: in the month of 
April he arrived at Aurengabad, where he halted 
8 days, and then purſued his march; leaving be- 
hind him his women and baggage, and the chief 
Vizier becauſe of his age: CHA ALEM would 
have marched to meet him, but the Princes of the 
Raſhboots and his Generals repreſented to him 
that nothing was of more importance than the 
preſervation of his perſon ; and that he might * 
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CHAP, 


I, 


ſons had given proofs of their valour and conduct; 


OF PROPER INDIA. 


at the head of his army the Princes HassamnDpDiIN 
and Mas HovD1, his ſons, who on ſeveral occa- 


whereupon he ſtaid at Agra and committed the 
management of the war to them. T hey advanced 
towards the river Naandaba, where they covered 
their army with an intrenchment of ſix leagues in 
extent. AzEM DARA Jay but twelve leagues 
from thence ; but having obſerved how they were 
intrenched, and the ſuperiority of their forces, he 
durſt not attempt to paſs the river, and wrote to 
the Vizier and other friends to ſend him reinforce- 


ments. The two Princes, who were deſirous to 


. Generals, that it was ſhameful to keep within 


Battle be- 
Ween the 
armies of 
CHA ALEM 
ad Az EM 
Dakà. 


bring the war to a ſpeedy iſſue, repreſented to the 


their intrenchments, and perſuaded them to aban- 
don them, and retire into the plain to draw thither 
AzEM DARA, who being brave, would not fail 


to imagine that they had made that motion out of 


fear: this ſucceeded accordingly, Az EM DARA 
paſſed that river without any oppoſition, and ad- 


vanced into the plain, obſerving that the army of 


the two Princes ſtill retired in ſome ſeeming diſ- 
order. 


The 20th, the two 
armies fought a long time, but without coming to 
a cloſe engagement, and with little loſs. Toward 
the evening, Sultan BEDARB ECE, eldeſt ſon of 
AzEM DARaA, attacked a body of horſe com- 


manded by Sultan MAHMEDOUERVY, fon of 
Prince HAssAME DDIN, who after a long diſpute 
made the troops of BEDARBECK give ground, 


T hat Prince, urged by deſpair, puſhed his elephant 
againſt MAHMEDGUERY, and thruſt him through 
with his lance : MAHMEDGUERY,:- though mor- 


tally wounded, puſhed his elephant likewiſe a- 


gainſt Prince BEDARBECK, and thruſt him 
through the body with his lance, and they both 
fell dead at once. Sultan VALATABAR, ſecond 
ſon of AZEM DARA, attacked likewiſe Sultan 
ISKANDER, ſon of Prince MasHouDy, but he 
was wounded in the throat with a lance and died 


in the evening. AZ EM DARA, inraged at the 


loſs of his two ſons whom he paſſionately loved, 


animated his Generals to revenge; and they pro- 


miſed not to abandon him. The next day, as 
ſoon as it was light, he found himſelf ſurrounded 
by his enemy's army ; however he did not loſe 
courage, but charged with ſuch vigour that he 
would have won the victory had his troops ob- 
ſerved any order: the fight laſted almoſt eight 
hours, tho in a little time he loſt 60000 men. 
While he endeavoured to rally his troops, Sul- 


tan RAZIN SEKADER, one of the ſons of CHñA 


ALEM, fell upon him with 150000 horſe, and 
i000 camels, carrying each a falconet, and after 
the firſt fire charged him ſcymitar in hand, and 
made a great ſlaughter: Sultan Mas houpx at- 


The 19th of June the two armies faced 
each other, drawn up in battalia ; but there were 
only skirmiſhes that day, 


tacked him in another part, fo that there were left 
about AZ EM DARA no more than 6000 horſe of 
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150000 men, of which his army conſiſted ; the. 


he quitted his elephant and mounted his horſe to. 
make his eſcape, but his horſe was killed ; he ſtill 


defended himſelf with his ſcymitar in one hand 
and his cangiar or poniard in the other, and killed 
above 20 men who would have ſeized him; at laſt 
ſceing Sultan MagHoupy come up and call out to 
his men to take him alive, he killed himſelf with his 
poniard, that he might not fall into the hands of 
his enemies. Thus periſhed AZ EM Dara with 
all his party, and Sultan CHA ALEM remained 
maſter of the field. 6 | 

The year after theſe advices came to Europe, 
we received a farther account from Surat, dated 


the 23d of February 1708-9, the tenour whereof 
follows : | | 


© Tt was hoped after the great battle fought be- 
* tween Cha ALEM, the eldeſt ſurviving ſon of 
© AURENGZEBE, and AZEM DARA, wherein 


AzEM Da- 
RA defeated 
and killed. 


* the latter was defeated, that this country would 


have enjoyed a perfect tranquillity ; but the four 
* ſons of CHA ALEM, who now ſtyles himſelf 
* Bapour CHa, incited their father to make 


war againſt his brother Sultan CHAN Bux, and 


© deprive him of the kingdoms of Viſiapour and 


© Golconda, notwithſtanding BA DoUR CHA had 


* promiſed to let him enjoy them quietly if he 
© would not join their brother AZ EM DARA when 
© he was marching againſt him to poſſeſs himſelf 
of the empire. Sultan CHAN Bux relying on 


© his promiſe, did not meddle in that war; yet 


© the ſons and miniſters of BA DOUR CHA per- 
© ſuaded him to have no regard to that promiſe, 
« repreſenting to him that he would never be ſecure 
ſo long as his brother was in a condition to mo- 
leſt him; and that he would not fail to attack or 
ſurprize him when he ſhould find a favourable 


and BA DOUR CHA marched with a great army 
towards the kingdom of Viſiapour. He was 
prevailed on alſo to break through the agree- 
ments which he had made with the Raja's, by 
whoſe aſſiſtance he obtained the crown, In 
the battle between BADpOUR CHA and his bro- 


who made the firſt onſet with ſo much vigour, 
that he entirely defeated them, inſomuch that 
BapouR CHa looked upon himſelf as certain- 
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part had ſided with him, encouraged him, pro- 
miſing they would procure him victory if he 
would let them charge; they fought accord- 
* ingly with ſuch courage that they carried the 
* day. BapouR CHA ſeeing himſelf maſter of 
© the empire, in the tranſport of his joy, cauſed 
the Raja's to be called before him, told __ 


ther Az EM DARA, the latter charged the troops, 


opportunity. Whereupon a war was reſolved, 


ly loſt: but the Raja's, of whom the greateſt 
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CHAP. © he would give them proofs of his gratitude, 
I. and bid them ask what they would. After they 
had deliberated among themſelves, they deſired 
2 him to grant them the free exerciſe of their 
religion, with leave to rebuild their pagods or 
temples, to exempt them from the capitation 
or poll-tax which AURENGZEBE had impoſed 
upon them, to admit them to offices and em- 
ployments, and that with reſpect to cuſtoms, 
tolls, and generally in all other points, they 
might be treated in the ſame manner as Ma- 
hometans ; which privileges were all granted 
them by BanouR CHa, but they did not 
enjoy them long. His ſons and miniſters repre- 
ſented to him with ſo much earneſtneſs, that he 
would thereby deprive himſelf of his principal 
revenues, that his finances were exhauſted, that 
he had occaſion for money to maintain the war 
- TY his brother; that he would make the 
aja's and idolaters too powerful, and they might 
turn their arms againſt him; they added ſo many 
other reaſons, that they obliged him to revoke 
all the grants he had made to the Raja's. "Thoſe 
Princes reſenting his violation of his word, took 
arms, not to make war upon him with their 
joint forces, but to plunder and ravage the coun- nes "i 
try, as they do {till without any oppoſition a= Ihe firſt agent the Engliſh Eaſt-India company Firſt env. | 
bout their own territories, which are ſituate in 
the mountains: mean while BA DOUR CHA, 
who could not then remedy it becauſe of the 
war he was engaged in, advanced into the do- 
minions of his brother, with an army of fifty 
thouſand horſe and thirty thouſand foot. Sultan 
CHAN Bux, who was not able to draw to- 


Az TM DA- 
V» deprives 
$.1lranCHAN 
Bux of his 
dommions. 


CuA ALEM 
or BADOUR 
CHA upon 


en H. 


Contains an account of the firſt attempts of the Eng- 
iſh, to ſettle a trade in the MAagul s dommmions, ard 
of ſeveral embaſſies that were ſent thither for that 


| purpoſe. 


faced each other near ſix weeks, and at length, 
on the 16th of January laſt, BA DOUR CHA 
cauſed the intrenchments to be attacked, which 
were ſoon forced. Sultan Chan Bux ſeeing 
himſelf reduced to the neceflity of overcoming 
or periſhing, put himſelf at the head of his 
troops with two of his three fons. They fought 
deſperately, but in the end were over-powered, 
and BA DoUR CHA gained a compleat victory; 
the throne by Which ſucceſs Bapour CHA is now in the 
in 1708, quiet poſſeſſion of the whole empire. 


1 Proceed now to give an account of the firſt at- 
tempts of the En 


the continent of India. The Portugueſe, as has 
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the year 1520. 


of Lahor, to treat Mr. 


been obſerved already, firſt failed round the ea 
of Good Hope to the Eaſt-Indies, in the year 
1498. And the firſt ſettlement they made on \ 

the continent of India was at Cochin, on the Firſt forts. 
Malabar coaſt, in the year 1502. The Enfpliſh Tent ti 
and Dutch did not attempt to trade to India till 
about the year 1600, and then only to the iſlands continen: of | 
at firſt, though, it is true, ſeveral of their Com- 15% 
manders had before that time been ſent out upon 
diſcoveries, and failed round the globe, through 

the ſtreights of Magellan; particularly Sir Fr AN- 

cis DRAKE, in the year 1577, Mr. CAN ISH 

in the year 1587, and OLIVER Nookrt 

in the year 1598; and in the year 1595, the 
province of Holland fitted out four ſhips for difco- 
very, Which failed to Bantam, in the ifland of 
Java, and brought back with them fuch ſamples 

of the good things of the Eaſt, as induced the U- 
nited Provinces to erect one general company for 
that trade, in the year 1600; but the Portugueſe 
had for a hundred years engroſſed all the fich trade 

of India to themſelves, except that the Spaniards 
had a little interrupted their commerce in the Mo- 
lucca's and the Philippines, on their diſcovering a 
paſſage to the Indies through the 8 


pe CHAP, 
ll, 


employed to procure a trade on the continent 
India, was Mr. JOHN MiLDExnHaATL, who car- 
ried a letter from Queen EL1zaBETH to the to eſtablih: 
Great Mogul, in behalf of her ſubjects; he gives 
the following account of his ſucceſs in that court, 
in a letter to England directed to Mr, RicyHarD 
STAPER, a Member of the company, and dated 
gether more than 8000 horſe and 22000 foot, from Casbin, in Perſia, the third of October, 
finding himſelf too weak, lay with. his army 1606. | 5 e | 
entrenched near Golconda, "The two armies He fays, that on his arrival at Lahor, in the 
year 1693, he diſpatched an expreſs to the Mogul's 
court'at Agra, being about one and twenty days 
journey to the ſouthward of that place, deſiring 
his Majeſty's permiſſion to come to court, and 
treat of the buſineſs he was intruſted with by the 
Queen of England, [the Queen was dead at this 
time, but the news'of it had not then reached the 
Indies] whereupon an order came to the Governor 
eat Mr. MiLDENHAL with the 
honour due to his character, and provide a guard 
of horſe and foot to attend him to Agra; being 
come near the city, he was met by ſeveral offi- 
cers of the court, and conducted to a houſe aſſigned 
for his reſidence, furniſhed with all neceffaries, 
where having repoſed himſelf two days, the third 
he was admitted to his audience; then he preſent- 
ed his Majeſty with nine and twenty fine horſes, 
bought in Perſia, which coſt fifty and ſixty pounds 
a horſe, and with ſeveral jewels, rings, and ear- 
rings, with which the Mogul was infinitely 
vliſh to ſettle a commerce with pleaſed. Three days after, Mr. M1LDENHAL 
| was ordered to attend the council, and his Ma- 
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Engliſh to 
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trade on the 
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CHAP, Ey demanded what it was he defied, To 
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tunity of ſpeaking to the Mogul without a lin- C HAP. 
guiſt, he ſo effectually managed his buſineſs, that II. 
he obtained a grant for the Engliſh to trade in 
the Mogul's dominions, with all the privileges 

and advantages they could deſire. But he died in 


hich that Gentleman anſwered, that the fame 
of his Majeſty's kindneſs to Chriſtians having 
reached the weſtern parts of the world, the Queen 
of England was deſirous .of his friendſhip, and 


that as the Portugueſe, and other Chriſtians, were 
permitted to trade in his dominions, her ſubjects 
might enjoy the like privileges; and there having 


been long wars between her Majeſty and the 


King of Portugal, if any of their ſhips or towns 
happened to be taken by her Majeſty's ſubjects, 
that he would ſuffer the Engliſh to enjoy them 
for her Majeſty's uſeGe. * 
About ten days after, the Mogul ſent Mr. 
MiIIDpEN HAL to his houſe, the value of five hun- 


Perſia, on his return home, ſuſpected to be poi- 
ſoned by ſome Prieſts, of whom, by his letter, 
he appears to have had great apprehenſions. 
Captain WILLIAM HAWKINS was the ſecond 
Engliſhman ſent out by our Eaſt-India compa- 
ny, to ſettle a trade on the continent of India; 
who acquaints us, that he arrived at the bar of 
Surat, on the 24th of Auguſt, 1608, in the qua- 
lity of Ambaſſador from the King of England 
to the Great Mogul, as well as Commander of 
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dred pounds ſterling in money, and abundance of 
engaging compliments; but Mr. MiLDENHAL. ing acquainted with his arrival, ſent to invite 
underſtood a little after, that the Mogul had ac- him on ſhore, and to let him know that what- 
quainted the Portugueſe Jeſuits, who reſided in ever the country afforded was at his ſervice. 
Lahor and. Agra, with his demands, who were all Whereupon the Captain went in his barge to Su- 
on fire when they underſtood the contents of rat. He obſerves, that at this time there were 

them, and from friends became his mortal ene- two conſiderable Noblemen, who governed the 

mies. When the King demanded their opinion affairs of Surat for the Mogul, the one Viceroy 
of the matter, they aſſured him, that the Engliſh of Decan, called CHaN-CAN NA, and the other 
were a nation of thieves; that MILDENHAL the Viceroy of Cambaya, named MocRE BE 
was ſent to his court as a ſpy, and under a colour CHAN, who had the management of the cuſtoms 

of courting an alliance, the Engliſh would infal- at Surat. The day after his arcival he waited on 
libly ſeize on ſome of his port towns, and give the Governor, and acquainted him that he was 
his Majeſty much trouble in the end: adding, come to eltabliſh a factory at Surat; and that he 
that they had ſerved his Majeſty eleven years, and had a letter from the King of England to the 
were bound by his bread they had eaten, to-ſpeak Mogul, upon that ſubject ; who was deſirous of 
the truth, although it were againſt Chriſtians. entering into a league with that Prinee, and to ſet- 
Whereupon the Mogul, and his council, deter- tle articles of commerce between the two na- 
' mined not to favour the Engliſh, though they tions; and that his ſhip was loaded with ſuch 


a company's ſhip. The Governor of Surat be- 
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ſhewed Mr. MiLDENHAL great reſpect - out- merchandiſe from England, as they underſtood 
| by travellers was moſt acceptable here. Lo which 
the Governor replied, that theſe affairs concern- 
ing traffick by ſea belonged to Mock EB CHAN, 
the Viceroy of Cambaya, to whom he would im- 
mediately ſend an expreſs, and acquaint him with 
the ſubject of his negotiation ; and in the mean 
time appointed him to ledge in a merchant's. 
houſe, whom the Captain had pitched upon for 
his truckman or broker. He remained at Surat 
twenty days before the meſſenger returned, it be- 
ing then the time of the rains, and the country 
flooded ; in the mean while he was handſomely 
entertained by the merchants of Surat, When the 
weather would ſuffer him to ſtir out, for it rained- 
almoſt the whole twenty Days without intermiſſion. 
When the expreſs returned he brought a permiſſion» 
from MocRE B CHAN for landing the goods, and 
for buying and ſelling, and taking in a freight for the 
preſent voyage; but as for the eſtablithing a-fac- 
tory, and a future trade, he acquainted him, that 
application muſt be made to the Great Mogul 
himſelf, which might be brought about, if the 
Ambaſſador would undertake a journey of two 
months to court. He wrote alſo to the principal 
2 _ officer” 


wardly, | N 

This Gentleman ſtill preſſed the court to grant 
his demands, and on their putting him off from 
time to time, he forbore to attend that Prince as 
he uſed to do; whereupon the Mogul ſent for 
him, to. know the reaſon of his abſence. Mr. 
MiLDENHAL anſwered, he was come from a 
diſtant nation, to ſettle a commerce with his Ma- 
jeſty's ſubjects, which would be very advantageous 


to his dominions, but had yet found no fruit of 


his negotiations. "The Emperor immediately or- 
dered a rich habit to be preſented him, made alter 
the European faſhion, and aſſured him that every 
thing he had deſired ſhould. be granted. Still he 
waited fix months. at the Mogul's court to no 
purpoſe, the Jeſuits having bribed all the chief 


miniſters, to prevent any alliance being made with 


the Engliſh ; they alſo. wheedled his. interpreter 


to deſert him, ſo that he was forced. to apply hun- 
ſelf to the learning the Perſian tongue, (of which 
| he had, ſame little knowledge before, by travel- 
ling through. chat kingdam} which: took him up 
another ſix months, before, he could renew. his ad- 


dreſles to the Mogul; but: then having an oppor- 
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CHAP. officer of the cuſtoms, that whatever Captain were ſent priſoners to Goa. Captain HAwkIxS cn AP 
II. Hawkins brought aſhore ſhould be kept in the underſtood afterwards, that the goods and men II. 
Wy mo cuſtom-houſe, till his brother SHECK ABDER were ſeized by the Portugueſe, by the contrivance KG 


came to make choice of ſuch things as were fit 


CH/ 
II. 


for the Mogul's uſe: which the Captain obſerves, 
was only a trick of the great officers, to furniſh 
themſelves with what they liked beſt. | 
The Captain waiting a conſiderable time for 
this great officer, who was to have the refuſal of 
the beſt merchandiſe he brought over, he employed 


his time in buying up ſuch goods as were proper to 


be exported to Priaman and Bantam, whither 
his ſhip was bound ; whereupon the merchants of 
Surat complained to the Governor, that this was 
an encroachment on their trade; however, 
CHick ABDER gave Captain HawKkiNs per- 
miſſion, to ſhip the goods, which being put on 


of the Viceroy MocREB CHAN, and a Jeſuit, 
who was very intimate with him. They pro- 
tracted the time for the delivery of the goods out 


of the cuſtom-houſe, while they ſent advice to 


ſome, Portugueſe frigates to come and lye before 
the bar of Surat: however the Engliſh ſhip be- 
ing a ſhip of force, was not attacked by them, 
but ſuffered to purſue her voyage; and Captain 


HAwKINs prepared for his embaſſy to the Mo- 


wo 
gul's court. 


During his ſtay at Surat he met with frequent 
affronts from MocREB CHAN, and his officers, 
who took his moſt valuable goods from him by 


WV 


force, giving him ſuch prices as they ſaw fit ; and 
the Portugueſe made ſeveral attempts to aſſaſſinate 

him. However, having procured a party of forty 

Patan horſe of CHAN-CANNA, tte Viceroy of 1 
Decan, and ſome foot ſoldiers, Captain Ha w- Cap: 114. 
KINs ſet out for Agra, on the firſt of February, SI, 
1608; nor was the guard he had procured unne- fte 


Portugueſe 
ſeize the 
Engliſh 
goods, and 
make their 
men priſo- 
Ners. | 


board two little barks, were taken by a Portu- 
gueſe frigate in the road, and ſeveral Engliſhmen 
who were with them made priſoners. Mr. Haw- 
KINs hereupon ſent a letter to the Portugueſe 
Captain, demanding that the men and goods 
ſhould be releaſed, the Kings of England and 


. | 3 88 al's court, n. 
Portugal being at this time at peace; declaring ; =, 


Claim the 
property of 
the Indian 


leas. 


kingdoms. 


that the King of England had ſent bis ſubjects 
to India, to eſtabliſh a trade, and they had alſo 


his Majeſty's commiſſion ; therefore if the Portu- 


gueſe refuſed to return the men and effects, it 
might probably occaſion a war between the two 
But the little inſolent Portugueſe 
Commander, inſtead of returning either men or 
goods, abuſed his Britiſh Majeſty in the vileſt 
terms, ſtyling him the King of fiſhermen, and 
of an inconſiderable iſland ; that he did not care 
a fart for his commiſſion, nor ſhould vouchſafe 
HawKiINs an anſwer, The next day Mr. 
HAw EINS meeting one of the Portugueſe Cap- 
tains aſhore, and telling him of the abuſes he had 
met with from one of his countrymen, the Por- 
tugueſe anſwered, that The Indian ſeas be- 
© longed to the King of Portugal, and none ought 
© to come there without his licenſe.“ To which 
Captain Hawkins anſwered, that The King 
of England's licenſe was as good as the King 
of Spain's, [ Spain and Portugal were at this 
time under one Sovereign] and whoever main- 
«© tained the contrary was a villain, and chal- 
lenged the Portugueſe Captain who ſeized the 


barques to fight him; but the Captain did not 


care to hazard his perſon. Thus we fee the Por- 
tugueſe, as well as the Dutch, then the moſt con- 
temptible people in Europe, preſuming on the in- 


dolence of his Britiſh Majeſty, or their intereſt 


in his mercenary court, offering the vileſt affronts 
and indignities to the ſubjects of England, and o- 
penly robbing and making prize of our merchants 
in the Indian ſeas, in the time of full peace. But 
to proceed, no redreſs, it ſeems, was to be had, 


the Engliſh priſoners, inſtead of being releaſed, 


ceſſary, for the Portugueſe had prevailed with 
ſome Rajas, whoſe territories lye between Surat 


and Agra, to cut him off in his journey; and if 


he eſcaped their hands, his Indian ſervants were 
bribed by the Portugueſe Jeſuits, to poiſon or aſ- 


ſaſſinate him before he reached the court of Agra. 


So extremely jealous were the Portugueſe of the 
Indian trade, that even their Prieſts did not ſtick 


at the moſt treacherous and barbarous methods to 


exclude all other nations from it, which muſt, 
no doubt, give the Indians a very great opinion 
of the Chrittian religion they pretended to propa- 
gate; nor need we look for any other reaſon why 
Chriſtianity does not gain ground in the Eaſt, 
though the Indian Princes have given the greateſt 
encouragement to the Miffionaries themſelves, up- 
on account of their skill in the mathematicks. 
However, Captain HawKiNs eſcaped all their 
plots, and on the eighteenth of February arrived 


at Brampour, the reſidence of CHAN-CANNA, 


handſome preſent, the Viceroy invited him to an 
entertainment, and gave him two habits made af- 
ter the Indian faſhion, one of them cloth of gold, 
as he calls it. The Viceroy alſo gave him a let- 
ter of recommendation to the Mogul ; and on the 
ſecond of March, the Captain continued his jour- 
ney towards Agra, where he arrived the ſixteenth 
of April, 1609. ho 
The Great Mogul having intimation that an 
Ambaſſador from the King of England was ar- 
rived at Agra, ordered his officers to attend him 
to court, in the ſame ſtate that other Ambaſla- 
dors uſed to be conducted thither ; but the Cap- 
tain having been plundered of the preſent deſigned 


for the Mogul, by Moc RES CHAN, and having 
| 2 | 122755 


only 


Viceroy of Decan; to whom having made a 


"Capt. Haw- 
KINS's re- 
ception at 
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CHAP. only 2 piece of Engliſh cloth to preſent to that 


Prince, gave ſome colour to the calumnies the 
eſuits had thrown upon the Britiſh nation, and 
made the King of England be thought as incon- 
ſiderable as they had repreſented him ; for the 
caſtern Princes uſually take their eſtimate of a 
Prince from the figure his people make, and the 


richneſs of the preſents he ſends, in both which 


particulars the Engliſh were ſo much out-done by 
the. Portugueſe at that time, that our people came 
thicher to very =_ diſadvantage. However the 
Mogul received him very graciouſly, according to 


che modern phraſe, and bid him welcome into his 


dominions. The Captain thereupon delivered his 
Majeſty's letter, and it was given to an old Je- 
{uit to interpret, which he did to all the diſad- 
vantage imaginable ; telling the Mogul that the 


terms uſed in it were not ſo reſpectful as they 


ought to have been to ſo great a Prince; but the 
Captain ſpeaking the "Turkiſh language, which 
the Mogul underſtood, had an opportunity of un- 
deceiving his Majeſty in that particular, He was 


ordered alſo to follow the Mogul from the com- 


mon place of audience to the preſence chamber, 
where he let the Captain know he had heard of 


"_ all the ill uſage he had received ſince his landing, 


from MocREB CHAN, and ſaid he would take 
care ſatisfaction ſhould be made him, and imme- 
diately difpatched an expreſs to Surat, that the 
Englitt: factors who arrived in his dominions 
ſhould be well uſed. He ordered alſo one of his 
Cap.ains, HOUSHABDER CHAN to provide Mr. 


HA Ns a houſe, and to introduce him to his 


aj ey whenever he deſired it; and accordingly 


the Captain attended the Mogul every day, who 
took abundance of pleaſure in diſcourſing of the 
atairs of Europe, but particularly deſired to be in- 
ormed concerning America; much ſuſpecting the 
accounts the Portugueſe had brought him of this 
new world; and this the Captain was able to give 
im great ſatisfaction in, having been in the Weſt- 
ladics himſelf, : 

The Captain being at this time in full favour 
with the Mogul, propoſed the ſettling articles of 
commerce between the two nations; whereupon 
his Majeſty demanded if he deſigned to remain in 
the court of Agra, and uſed ſome arguments to 
convince him how neceſlary it was the Engliſh 
!hould have an agent there, to ſolicit their affairs; 
«nd ſwore by his father's ſoul, that if the Cap- 
an would continue at Agra, he would grant the 
Fasliln factors all the privileges they could deſire. 
He aſſured the Captain alſo, that he would be- 
vw upon him the command of four hundred 
horſe, the ſalary of ſuch officers amounting to 


A. +}, BE _ 
dn es thouſand two hundred pounds ſterling, per 
mam; and that he would advance him every 


N ©” til he came to be commander of a thouſand 

* e for as Mr. Hawkins obſerves, the Indian 

nn Tony their titles and revenues .accord- 
OI, 5 


ing to the number of horſe they command, from CH AP. 
forty horſe to twelve thouſand, which is a com- II. 
mand for a Prince, or one of the Mogul's ſons; Wwy we 


and an extent of country is aſſigned to every Com- 


mander, proportionable to the number of horſe he 
commands, which he maintains out of the profits 

of the lands granted him; which kind of military 
tenures prevailed antiently in moſt parts of the 
world, and have not long been aboliſhed among 
us. All the difference between the Indian tenure 
and our Knights ſervice ſeems to be, that they 
enjoy their eſtates for life only, and then they re- 
vert to the crown ; whereas our Knights had the 
inheritance of their lands, and the heir held by 
the ſame tenure his anceſtors had done, But to 
proceed, Captain Ha wK1Ns, it ſeems, accepted 

of the Mogul's offer, to whom that Prince gave 
the title of the Engliſh Chan, or Nobleman. The 
Portugueſe were alarmed to fee an Engliſh agent The Portu- 


ſo careſſed at court, and ſpared no bribes among gueſe pro- 


xi | l | S cure him to 
the miniſtry, to remove him. They alſo pro- be diſmiſled 


cured letters from MocREB CHAN, and the the court, 
merchants of Surat, acquainting the Emperor that 
the entertaining the Engliſh would be the ruin of 
their trade ; and particularly of the port towns, 
ſuch as Surat was; for the Portugueſe, if they 
were provoked, would block up their harbours, 
take their ſhipping, and deſtroy all commerce. 
It was inſinuated alſo, that the Engliſh were a 
poor inconſiderable people, not able to protect their 
trade at ſea; inſomuch that the Mogul, notwith- 
ſtanding he had ſealed a grant for the free trade 
of the Engliſh to his dominions, ordered it to be 
revoked, and diſmiſſed Captain HAWK INS from 
his court, giving him leave to return home. 
Whereupon he ſet out from Agra the ſecond of 
November, 1611, having remained in the Mo- 
gul's court about two years and a half: and Sir 
HENRY MIDDLE TON coming upon the coaſt of 
Cambaya about that time, with three Engliſh 
ſhips, he failed with them to, the Red ſea, and af- 
terwards to Bantam; ſo that he did not arrive in 
England till the latter end of the year 1613. | 
Sir HENRY MIDDLETON relates, that when The Portu- 
he came into the road of Surat, in September, 8 * 
1611, he found ſeven Portugal frigats there, and India. 
that thirteen more lay in the river, being ſent on 
purpoſe to hinder his trading on that coaſt; that 
the Captain Major of theſe ſhips, as he was ſtyled, 
made great advantage by granting paſſports for all 
ſhips which failed thoſe ſeas, and ſuch ſhips which 
had not his paſſes, the Portugueſe made no ſcruple 
to ſeize as lawful prize. The Admiral of this 
armada, as it was called, ſent a letter to Captain 
MippLETON, to let him know, that as he was | 
the ſubject of a King in amity with their coun- 
try, he ſhould be ready to do hun any ſervice, if 
he brought any letter or order from the King of 
Spain, for trading in thoſe parts; | otherwiſe 
he muſt guard the port where the King his 

M m + maſter's 
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AP. maſter's factory was. ö Which Sir HARRY 


II. anſwered, he had no letter from the King of 


* 


Spain, neither did he think he needed any; for 
he was ſent by his Majeſty of England with let- 
ters and rich preſents to the Great Mogul to eſta- 
bliſh a trade begun in thoſe parts. As to the 
factory, he ſhould not diſturb them; but ſaw no 
reaſon the Portugueſe had to oppoſe the Engliſh 
in ſettling a factory there, ſince the countr 
free for all nations; and neither the Great Mogul 
or his people at all ſubje& to the Protugueſe. And 
Sir HARRY, imagining we had a factory at Su- 
rat, bid the meſſenger tell the admiral, that if 
he hindred the Engliſh who were there coming 
on board him, he ſhould be compelled to uſe force; 
upon which the Portugueſe became very peace- 
able, and Sir Harry went aſhore and diſpoſed 
of ſome effects, being entertained by the Vice- 
roy MocRERB CHAN. But the Portugueſe in- 
fluence was ſuch at this time, that the Viceroy 
would not ſuffer Sir HARRV to leave a factory 
in the place. Nor were the Portugueſe the only 
nation that inſulted the Engliſh upon the coaſt of 
India. The Dutch began about this time to 
claim the ſovereignty of the ſeas which ſurround- 
ed the continent of India, as well as thoſe where 
the Oriental and Sunda iſlands lye; inſomuch, 
that when the Engliſh came to ſettle a fac- 
tory on the coaſt of Chormandel in the year 
1711, the Dutch, who were then at Palicate, 
acquainted our commanders that they had a coul 
or grant from the King of Narſinga (who was 
then Sovereign of that coaſt) for the ſole trade 
thither ; and none who had not Prince MAu- 
RICE's paſs ſhould come into thoſe ſeas; and 
thereupon required the Engliſh to be gone. Thus 
were the ſubjects of Britain, the greateſt mari- 
time power then in being, inſulted and inter- 
rupted in the moſt valuable part of their com- 
merce, by two the moſt deſpicable nations in 
Europe. Heavens! what a ſoul muſt that Prince 
be endued with who then fat upon the Britiſh 
. throne: or, how exceeding mercenary muſt his 
Miniſters be? Thoſe who pretend to account for 
this ſtupid conduct ſay, that the Dutch actually 
purchaſed our leading men, who ſold the nation, 
and voluntarily ſuffered the Dutch to run away 
with all the valuable branches of our trade. 
When they could not effect their ends this way, 
their good friends, the presbyterians, were incit- 
ed to create a civil war amongſt us, and take off 
our attention to trade by pretences of farther 
reformation. And though they failed in their 
deſign of engaging us in a ſecond civil war, in 
the reign of King CHARLES II. yet they raiſed 
ſuch a clamour at home as put that . under 
a neeeſſity of clapping up a peace when he was 
upon A es of making them give ſatisfaction 
for all their robberies and depredations on our 
merchants, 3 


THE PRESENT STATE 


was 


To proceed, notwithſtanding all the oppoſitio 
of the Portugueſe, the Engliſh Eaft-Iadis Com. VAN | 
pany ſent two Ships to Surat in the year I712, Gag 
commanded by Captain THOMAS BEST, and 
articles of commerce were ſettled between Eng- 
land and the Mogul's dominions ; wherein it was 
agreed, that upon the arrival of any Engliſh ſhip- 
ping, proclamation ſhould be made three ſevera} [ 
days, that it ſhould be free for all people to come aus .. 
down to the water-ſide and trade openly with the trade 1c 
Englith : that the Engliſh ſhould pay three and vit tie | 
a half per cent. cuſtom : that the goods of thoſe CON 
that died ſhould be enjoyed by the ſurvivors, and 


not ſeized by the government: that their men 


and goods put on ſhore ſhould be ſecured from 
the Portugueſe: that the Engliſh ſhould not 'be 
anſwerable for any robberies committed by Euro- 
pean pirates ; and that proviſion for the ſhipping 
while they lay at Surat ſhould be free from 
cuſtom: and laſtly, that ſpeedy juſtice ſhould be 
done the Engliſh for any wrongs they might receive. 
Theſe articles were ſigned on the part of the 
Mogul by the Governor of Amadabat, the Go- 
vernor of Surat, and four great Indian merchants, 
on the 21ſt of October 1612, and returned to 
Captain BEesT ratified by the Mogul himſelf on j 
the 6th of February following. The King of _ " : 
Narſinga, or Biſnagar, alſo granted the Engliſh OE [ 
a free trade on the coaſt of Chormandel, not- del, | 
withſtanding the oppoſition of the Dutch, who 
pretended to ingroſs that trade to themſelves; and 
in the year 1613, the Engliſh ſettled a factory at 
Pettipoly upon that coaſt, | | 
In the year 1614, the Eaſt-India Company gr Tuo 
prevailed upon King James I. to permit them to — * 
ſend Sir THOMAS Ros on a ſolemn Embaſly to Mogul I 
the Great Mogul in his Majeſty's name, with | 
letters and credentials as uſual from. one Prince 
to another ; but they did not ſupport him with 
an equipage ſuitable to the character he bore ; 
nor were the preſents they furniſhed him with to 
that court ſuitable to the dignity of the Prince he 
came from, or the M to whom he was ſent, 
as the Indian court themſelves obſerved ; and oc- 
caſioned his voyage to be leſs advantageous to the 
company than otherwiſe it might have been ; for 
Sir THOMAS ſeems to have been a gentleman 
every way qualified for the employment he under- 
took, and in the circumſtances he was, main- 
tained his character to admiration, We have 
hardly read of an Ambaſſador who ſhew'd more 
zeal and courage in the behalf of his country, or 
was maſter of a better addreſs than we find Sir 
THomas Roe : but that objection which was 
made to him, that his preſents and equipage be- 
came rather a private merchant than the great 
Prince he pretended to repreſent, he could never 
perfectly get over; ſo that he had very little 
pleaſure, as he himſelf tells us, in his parſimonious 


pour 
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CHAP. Sir THOMAs landed at Surat on the 26th of towers and pillars, and innumerable houſes ; but CH AP. 
Ill. September 1615. and as became his character, in- not one inhabitant. This city is ſituate on a II. 

A ſiſted that his ſervant ſhould not be ſearched or high hill, to which there is but one ſteep aſcent CoyWW 

moleſted, which with great difficulty he main- cut through a rock, and four gates. in the paſſage | 


He arrives 
4: Surat, 


et Y 


tan PERv1s, ſecond fon of the Mogul. In the after the European manner; and being come to 
Mi outward court he ſaw a hundred gentlemen the Durbar, at the entrance of the outward rail, 
0 44 mounted on horſeback, waiting to pay their he was met by two noble ſlaves, and conducted 


man- 


"031488 
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tained; and a houſe was provided for him in the 
city, where he continued till the zoth of Octo- 
ber. But the Governor, notwithſtanding all his 
repreſentations to the contrary, ſearched his cheſts, 
and took out whatever he ſaw fit. On the 3oth 
he ſet out from Surat, and arrived at Bram- 
pour the 14th of November following, which he 
computed to be about two hundred and twenty 
miles to the eaſtward of Surat. Here the Am- 
baſſador ſays he had four rooms aſſigned him in 
the ſide of the wall, almoſt in the form of ovens, 
and not much bigger, which the officer excuſed, 
there being no better accommodations in the place, 
except the Prince's palace, and thoſe of ſome great 
men: all the reſt appeared to be low thatched 
houſes, with mud walls; whereupon Sir Thomas 


took up his lodging in his tent, wherein he uſually 


lay upon this journey, _ 


In the morning he was conducted by an officer, 
| whom he ſtyles the Cutwall, to the palace of Sul- 


compliments on his coming out. Sir THOMAS 


found him ſitting after the manner of the Mogul 


Princes, in a high gallery with a canopy over his 
head, and a kind of ſtage covered with carpet be- 
neath him, where the great Men attended. An 
officer directed the Ambaſſador to bow. his head 
three times to the ground when he appFoached, 
which he refuſed, but went forward to the place 
underneath the Prince, which was railed in, hav- 
ing an aſcent of three ſteps, where he bowed to 


his Highneſs after the European manner; and the 


Prince returned the compliment. Sir THOMAS 
ſtood directly before the Prince, but was not per- 
Mitted to come up the ſteps, or allowed a chair 
here: however, the Prince having received his 
preſent, offered to remove into another _room, 
where the Ambaſſador was allowed to fit; and he 
obſerves his Highneſs made himſelf pretty drunk 
with a caſe of bottles Sir THomas gave him, 
which put an end to the viſit. In this city re- 


ſided alſo CHAx-CANxxN A, the greateſt ſubject the 


Mogul had, and General of his armies : He had 
torty thouſand horſe with him at this time, and 
governed the province, the Prince having only 
the name and State of the matter, and very little 
power lodged in him. | | 

On the 27th of November the Ambaſſador ſet 
out from Brampour, and the 18th of December 
arrived at Chitor. This he found to be an an- 
cient ruined city: but there was ſtill the footſleps 
of wonderful magnificence : there were above 100 


temples of carved ſtone all ſtanding, ſeveral fair 


before you come to the city gate, which is mag- 
nificent. The hill is encloſed at the top, and is 
about twelve miles in circumference. This was 
lately the ſeat of Rana, lineally deſcended, as 'tis 
ſaid, from the famous PoRus who engaged ALE x- 
ANDER the Great, though the chief city of 
Porus is generally held to be Delly. On the 
23d of December the Ambaſlador arrived at A- 
zimer, being about four hundred and twenty 
miles north and by eaſt from Brampour. He 


was ſo very ill at this time that he was forced to 


keep his bed, and therefore did not go to court 


till the roth of January following; it was in the 


evening, when the Mogul was at the Durbar, 


where he ſits daily to receive ſtrangers, hear pe- 
titions, and to iſſue his orders; and here he re- 
ceives preſents from the grandees, and thoſe who 


approach him with any buſineſs. 
Before Sir THOMAS came to this audience, 
he had obtained permiſſion to pay his compliments 


nearer to the Mogul. When he entred the firſt 


rail he made a low bow, at the ſecond another, 


and at the inward rail when he came under the 
Mogul a third, The place was a great court 
whither all ſorts of people reſorted. The Mogul 
fat in a gallery pretty high, Ambaſſadors, great 


men, and foreigners of quality within the inner- 


moſt rail under him, being raiſed a little like a 


ſtage, and covered with carpets; it was ſhaded 
alſo with canopies of ſilk or velvet. The gentry 


ſat within the ſecond rail, and the inferior peo- 


ple farther off in the baſe court: the whole riſing 
gradually, it appeared much like a theatre : and 
all were entirely within the Mogul's view at 


Upon the Ambaſſador's approach, the Mogul 
bid him welcome as from a ſovereign Prince his 


brother ; whereupon he delivered the King of 


England's letters tranſlated, and afterwards his 


commiſſion, on which the Mogul looked with 
great curioſity, Afterwards the preſents were 
produced, which ſeemed to be well received ; and 
the Ambaſſador having been ſick, his Majeſty 


enquired kindly after his health, offered him his 
own phyſicians, and adviſed him not to ſtir abroad 
till his health was eſtabliſhed ; and, if he wanted 


any thing he ſhould be furniſhed with it. 
He waited on Sultan CHoRRoM the 22d. This 
was the third ſon of the Mogul, and in the high - 
eſt favour, being ſupported by NouR Manar, 
who at that time governed the émpire as ſhe 
pleaſed. o_n Prince gave audience in the ſame 
m 2 


Azimef.) 


His firſt 
audience. 
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Prince 2 8 
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ſtate his father did, and the people made their 
court to him in much the ſame manner, He 
was at this time Viceroy of the country about 
Surat; to whom therefore Sir THOMAS com- 
plained of the abuſes he had met with there, 
and was aſſured that all grievances ſhould be re- 
dreſſed. | 

When Sir THOMAS went to his ſecond audi- 
ence of the Mogul, his Majeſty ſeeing him at a 


_ diſtance, beckoned to him, and directed him to 
be admitted without any ceremony ; whereupon 


the Ambaſlador offered a ſmall preſent according 
to cuſtom; for whoever has any buſineſs with 
that Prince muſt preſent him with ſomething 
every time he makes his addreſſes. W hoever can- 
not, come near holds up his preſent, and it is ac- 
cepted if it be but a rupze (28. 3 d.) and his bu- 
ſineſs is immediately enquired into. In like man- 
ner, when the Mogul had taken the Ambaſla- 
dor's preſent, and examined it very narrowly, he 


demanded his buſineſs, to which he anſwered, 
That he defired juſtice, that the King of Eng- 
land's ſubjects relying on his Majeſty's grant for 
a free trade, had undertaken a dangerous voyage 


to his dominions ; but had their goods violently 
taken from them by his governors, and their 
perſons ſometimes impriſoned, contrary to the ar- 
ticles of trade {ign'd by his Majeſty ; whereupon 


Sir T'xomas obtained an order for releaſing them, 


with aſſurances that they ſhould not ſuffer ſuch 
inconveniencies for the future. But Sir THo— 


M As propoſing the entring into a formal treaty 


of peace and alliance with the King of Great 
Britain, could never bring it to effect; being 
conſtantly oppoſed by Sultan CHORRO M, who 


ſeems to have had a confirmed antipathy to the 


_ _ Chriſtians in general, as well as to Sir THOMAS 


in particular, for the complaints he frequently 


made of his officers ; but the principal reaſon of 
his not ſucceeding, as has been hinted already, 
was, that the preſents Sir 'THoMAs carried with 
him were not ſo valuable as were expected on ſo 


important a negotiation. 


However, Sir THOMAs, notwithſtanding his 
want of rich preſents, and the oppoſition of the 
miniſtry who were bribed much higher by the 
Portugueſe, did not fail conſtantly to attend the 
court, and make his complaints to. the Mogul in 
perſon. AsAaPH CHAN the Prime Miniſter, and 
the Prince, once forcibly kept his intrepeter out 


of court, he tells us, and ſo ſurrounded the throne 
with their creatures that Sir THOMAs could not 
be ſeen; whereupon, to the ſurpriſe of the mini- 


ſtry, he called out aloud for audience; and the 


Emperor ordering him to be admitted immediate- 
ly with his interpreter, he complained of the 
abuſes that were put upon him in ſuch a manner 


that both the Prince and the miniſtry were in 


the utmoſt conſternation, the Emperor expreſſing 


a more than ordinary reſentment at the abuſe; 
put upon the Ambaſlador : but wheh he propoſed 
the concluding the treaty of alliance with Eng- 
land again, of fo mercenary a ſpirit was the Mo 
gul himſelf, that he Immediately demanded 
* what preſents the Engliſh would make him? 
Whether jewels, . precious ſtones, or what? To 


which the Ambaſſador anſwered, He could not 


think thoſe proper preſents for the Engliſh to 


make his Majeſty, becauſe they were firſt bought - 


in the Mogul's Dominions, and were common 
here ; but they would colle& the fineſt paintings, 
carving, enamelling, and curious figures cut in 
braſs or ſtone, embroideries, and ſuch other cu- 
rious European works as were not to be found in 
the Eaſt. "Theſe the Emperor ſaid would be ac- 
ceptable to him; but what he deſired moſt to fee 
was, ſome of our Engliſh horſes, which the Am- 
baſlador aſſured him was impracticable, for they 
would not out-live ſo long and troubleſome a voy- 
age. He afterwards defired maſtiffs, Iriſh grey- 
hounds, ſpaniels, and dogs for the game; which 
being ſent for, the Emperor continued: to ſhew 
the greateſt reſpect to the Ambaſſador, perſonally 
preſenting him with his picture, and ſeveral 
things of value; he would alſo make any occa- 
ſional temporary orders he deſired in favour of 
the merchants; but I don't find any ſolemn 
treaty was ever ſigned during the negotiation of 
this Gentleman, TH 
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Treats Hue climate, the mon ſoons and ſeaſons ; 
the tides, rivers, and port towns upon the coa/t 


of India. | 
(HIS country extended from 7 degrees, 4.5 
minutes to 40 degrees N. latitude. The 


longeſt day in the ſouth is 12 hours and half, 
The northern 


and in the north about 15 hours. 
part of India is temperate, and the winds variable, 
as in other countries without the tropicks ; but 
towards the ſouth the country is ſubject to exceſ- 
five heats, which proceed not only from the ſun 
which is vertical ſome part of the year, but from 
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the winds themſelves, as will be obſerved here - 


after. The winds alſo are periodical, and return 
to certain points at ſtated times, as in moſt 
countries within the tropic ks. | 
And firſt of the monſoons which out at ſea 
blow ſix months one way and fix months another: 
namely, from April to October, or thereabouts, 
they blow from the ſouth-welt, and from October 


to April from the north-eaſt, not exactly from 


thoſe points, but varying ſometimes a point or 


two on either fide. At the breaking up of either 


of theſe monſoons (a little before they ſhift) there 


are uſually prodigious ſtorms of wind, ſuch * 
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and periodi- 
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Storms, 
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Land and 


ſex breezes 


contrary to 
the Mon- 
lon, 


do not experience in this part of the world once 
in a great many years. The ſhifting of the mon- 
ſoons, and conſequently this ſtormy weather, 
does not come exactly at the ſame time every 
year, but ſometimes a fortnight or three weeks 
ſooner, and at others a fortnight or three weeks 
later than the uſual time, which frequently occa- 
ſions the loſs of ſhipping ; for the Merchants, for 
the ſake of a trifling gain, will remain upon the 


coaſts in hopes that the ſtorms will keep off a little 


longer, till the wind grows too ſtrong for them, 


and they find it impoſſible to bear up againſt it. 


I have ſeen every ſhip in the road of Maderas (no 
leſs than thirteen) all driven aſhore one. morn- 
ing; and it blew with ſo much fury on ſhore at 
the ſame time, that it was impoſſible to croſs a 
{treet in a direct line, but in going from one ſide 
to the other a man would be blown down by the 
wind in the ſame manner a boat is carried down 
a river by the ſtream ; and there being very few 
harbours on the coaſt of India, commanders, who 
have any foreſight, get as far from the coaſts as 
they can at the time theſe ſtorms are expected. 
About the time the ſtormy weather uſually ceaſes, 
the Banians and Bramin Prieſts. pretend to ap- 
peaſe the angry winds and ſeas by offerings of 
gilded coco-nuts, and other trifles which they throw 
into the ocean; and after this ceremony pro- 
nounce it ſafe for merchants to venture out 
again: thus they make the ſtated revolutions of 
the ſeaſons to be the effect of their prayers and 
oblations, which the populace give into, notwith- 
ſtanding theſe ſeaſons are as conſtant almoſt as any 
thing in nature can be. | 

But beſides theſe winds we call monſoons, we 
have our land and ſex breezes, which ſhift once 


in twelve hours, when the monſoons are not vio- 


lent, for then the breezes give place to the hur- 
ricane, Theſe land and ſea breezes are of great 
uſe to the ſhipping to carry them one way or the 
other along the coaſt; and the people on ſhore 
are very ſenſible of the effects of them too, for 
the land winds are hot, and the ſea breezes cool 
and refreſhing ; and without the latter, the ſou- 
thern part of India would be intolerable in the 
heat of ſummer, which I reckon to be in May 
or the beginning of June; for the latter end of 
June the rains begin to fall, the country is over- 
towed, the heavens are thick with clouds, which 
obſcure and cover us from the ſcorching ſun ; 


if the rains fail, the hot winds continue much 


Hot wings, 


longer, and we are almoſt ſtifled with them. 
Theſe come from the north-weſt, over a vaſt 


tract of parch'd ſandy ground, which the ſun 


ſhining perpendicularfy upon, cafts a heat upwards 


like the floor of a furnace, inſomuch that the 


winds that blow from that quarter are exceeding 
not. But as providence: is pleaſed to order it, 
thele land winds blow but from midnight till 
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till nine o' clock in the morning, when the ſun 
begins to be three hours high ; for as the days 
are never much more than 12 hours long, and 


the breezes blow from the ſea from midday to 
midnight, the earth has time to cool, and the 


mornings and evenings are extremely pleaſant. 
Theſe indeed are the only times for buſineſs or 
diverſion : the heat of the day the Indians endea- 


vour to ſleep away; and as they ſay at Madrid, 


none but Frenchmen or dogs are to be found in 
the ſtreets at noon. | 7 


During the time of theſe heats, people throw 


water upon their pavements, and hang up wet 


ſheets againſt the wind, which will much abate 
the heats; but the rains beginning to fall in June, 


we are very little troubled with the heats after- | 
Wards, though the ſun be directly over our 


heads, If the rains fail indeed, which is not of- 


ten, famine as well as malignant fevers muſt be 


expected. . Es 1 
The uſual time of the continuance of the wet 


ſeaſon is about four months; namely, from the 


latter end of June to the latter end of October, 
though they frequently begin ſooner and end later, 


The ſhowers that fall in thoſe months are very 


weighty, inſomuch that the flat country will be 


overflowed in a night or two's time; but in the 


beginning and latter end of the rainy ſeaſon there 
are conſiderable intervals of fair weather. We 
have at firſt only a rainy evening now and then; 
the reſt of the four and twenty hours are fair, and 
ſo at the latter end; but in Auguſt or September 
we have rains for ſeveral days together without 
intermiſſion, Some days before the rains begin, 
we obſerve it to be thick dark weather to the wind- 
ward, and hear the thunder rumbling at a diſ- 
tance ; and when they are ſet in, a day ſeldom 
paſſes without terrible thunder and lightning, but 
the people are ſo uſed to it that it is very little 
minded: and in the fair ſeaſon we have light- 
ning without thunder for ſeveral weeks together 
every night; but this kind of lightning does no 
manner of harm. 
ſometimes in India, but I never heard of any conſi- 
derable damage done by them : and except in the 
rainy ſeaſon, and about the vernal equinox, when 
the eaſtern monſoon ſhifts, we have a clear ſerene 
heaven. All the reſt of the year is exempt from 
ſtorms and hurricanes, and we have only ſuch 
moderate breezes as the heat of the climate re- 
quires: Ihe pleaſure to be found in the mornings 


and evenings is not to be conceived, for not only 


the heavens ſeem to enjoy a more than ordinary 


purity and brightneſs, and ſuch as we never ex- 
perience in theſe northern latitudes ; but all trees- 
and plants retain a perpetual verdure ; and you ſee 
bloſſoms and ripe fruits on ſome tree or other all 


the year round. I he ſight, the taſte, the ſmell, 


There are alſo earthquakes 
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CHAP. are all regaled in thoſe delicious gardens, which 


come upto the fineſt ideas we can form of a terreſ- 
trial paradiſe. 


The uninterrupted health and long life of the 
natives of India is another great addition to their 


happineſs, which is to be afcribed partly to the 
Innocent food and liquors they uſe ; namely rice, 
herbs and fair water, and partly to the benignity 
of the climate, Thereare indeed ſome low grounds 
near the ſea, as in all countries, which the vapours 
ariſing from the ouze and falt marſhes render 
very unhealthful, as particularly the Engliſh ſettle- 
ment of Bombay, and the country of Bengal, 
through which the Ganges by ſeveral mouths emp- 
ties itſelf into the ſea, and the whole province is 
annually flooded like Egypt: theſe parts indeed are 
-very unhealthful ; but I may affirm notwithſtand- 
ing, that nine parts in ten of the continent of In- 
dia is as healthful as any part of the world, and as 
agreeable to European conſtitutions after the illneſs 
is over, which they generally contract the firſt 
months they arrive there, which proceeds as much 
from the alteration of their diet and a different re- 
gimen as from any other cauſe. Our travellers 
are not always the moſt abſtemious people of the 
world, and ſeldom mind how they live till ſome 


were in ſuch a languiſhing condition they could CH AP, 


not have ſurvived many days; but they no ſſooner 


failed towards Surat, which lyes a little to the 


northward upon the ſame coaſt, than they were 
ſenſible of a conſiderable alteration in their health, 
and could diſcern the difference of the air as eaſily 
as the palate can diſtinguiſh between wine and 
water: Mr. OviNGToN had abundance of kind 
invitations to remain in the iſland ; but having the 
fate of the laſt miniſter of the place before his eyes, 
who died but a fortnight before, and three or four 
more of his order who died the preceding years, 
he was glad to make his eſcape from thence; and 


he obſerves that it is become a proverb amongſt the 


Engliſh there, that two monſoons are the age of 
a man, Several natural reaſons this gentleman 
gives for the unhealthfulneſs of the place, ſuch as 
the low ſituation and the noiſomneſs of the va- 
pours ariſing from the ſtinking mud, and the ma- 

nuring their gardens with corrupted fiſh ; the 
frogs and inſects alſo that die and are ſwept toge- 
ther in heaps after the rains ſo corrupt the air, 
that we cannot much admire at the unhealthful- 
neſs of this iſland. However, this reverend gentle- 
man will have it in ſome meaſure owing to the im- 
moral lives of the inhabitants, and to be a juſt 


ſevere fit of ſickneſs has taught them moderation : judgment of heaven upon their impieties ; and we 


thoſe who can afford themſelves ſtrong liquors 
-uſually are carried off by fevers ; others indulge 
in fruits and ſherbet, which throws them into the 
bloody flux ; and ſome will eat a belly full, as 
they call it in England, of fleſh and fiſh, or a 
mixture of other meats which are not eaſy of di- 
geſtion, and throws them into a mortudchin, or a 
vomiting and purging, which ſometimes carries 
them off in 24 hours. When our people have 
ſuffered by any of theſe diſtempers and been 
brought to death's door, they uſually grow more 
prudent, and from their own experience and the 
advice of their friends, come to underſtand that a 
moderate uſe of meat and ſtrong liquors is the beſt 
regimen they can uſe. It is almoſt as prejudicial 
to abſtain totally from ſtrong liquors (to European 
conſtitutions) as it is to drink to exceſs in this 
country, and ſo as people avoid dramming it too 
much, thoſe who drink wine and punch freely, 
often do better than thoſe who forbear them alto- 
gether, particularly in contagious diſtempers. 
Travellers, it is true, who have viſited Bengal 


and Bombay, entertain us with diſmal accounts of 


the unhealthfulneſs of thoſe places: Mr. OviNG- 
TON particularly tells us, that arriving at Bombay 
in the beginning of the rainy ſeaſon, twenty paſ- 
ſengers out of four and twenty died before the 
rains were over, and that had they ſtaid another 
month the whole ſhip's company would have run 
a great hazard of their lives; for neither the ex- 
acteſt temperance or the moſt ſovereign medicines 


would avail them ; that the Captain and himſelf this empire, of which the 


muſt give all people leave to talk in their own 
way ; but our other ſettlements, where the morals 
of our people are not a whit better, being compoſed 
of the very ſame kind of men, enjoy a much bet- 
ter health; and this learned gentleman acknow- 


ledges, there is a great deal to be aſcribed to the 


ſituation and climate in theſe caſes, and that provi- 
dence does not ſeem to diſtinguiſh between the 
good and the bad; but if any thing is ſeverer 
upon the clergy than the laity. And poſſibly we 
may with as much reaſon reflect upon the morals 
of the inhabitants of Feverſham and the hundreds 
of Eſſex, who ſeldom paſs a year without a fever, 
as upon thoſe of Bombay. Nor would the caſe be 


much altered, perhaps, if the Eaſt-India company 


ſhould extirpate the rakes in that iſland and people 
it with an army of Puritans : it appears alſo, that · 
there is a great deal more in the natural than in 
the moral reaſons aſſigned by that divine for the 
unhealthfulneſs of Bombay, in that the freſh men 
who are newly come over ſuffer much more than 
thoſe who are ſeaſoned to the country, and a man 
that has lived there one year, may live ſeven with- 
out running the hazards he does the firſt; nor do 
the natives of the place find thoſe inconvenientes 
which foreigners do ; they may perhaps have a 
flight fever or indiſpoſition in autumn, as the na- 
tives of Romney marſh, and the hundreds of Eſſex 


feel almoſt every year, but many of them live 
notwithſtanding to a good old age. 
I come now to ſpeak of the principal rivers in Principal | 
Ganges is in greateſt 
© eſteem, 


rivers, 


. 
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is the man who breathes out his ſoul upon its banks. 
The courſe of this river is from north to ſouth, 
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eſteem, not only on account of the long courſe it 
runs, the depth of the ſeveral channels through 
which it empties itſelf into the bay of Bengal, and 
the pureneſs of its ſtreams ; but from the imagi- 


nary ſanctity which the natives believe to be in its 


waters, upon which account this river is worſhip- 
ped by the idolaters of India as a god, and happy 


or rather from the north-weſt to the ſouth-eaſt, 
the ſource for ought I perceive is ſtill uncertain. 
The Emperor AKEBAR, who began his reign about 
the year 1552, employed his officers in ſearching for 


its fountain; theſe gentlemen arriving at a mountain 


to the north of India, which ſeemed to be ſhaped 
by art into the form of a cow's head, and from 
whence there iſſued a great ſtream of water fa- 
tigued with traverſing untrodden paths, were wil- 
ling to believe this to be the ſource of the Ganges, 
and made their report to the Emperor, accord- 
ingly, whereupon this account was recorded in the 
royal archives, from whence MA NO cHI relates 
he took it; but the head of this river notwith- 
ſtanding, has been ſince found to riſe much high- 
er in Tartary, and only forms a caſcade in the 


mountain where the Mogul officers related that it 


firſt aroſe. 


This river diſembogues into the ſea of Bengal in 
about 22 degrees of northern latitude, by ſo many 
mouths that travellers are not agreed in the num- 


ber of them; there appear in our charts a dozen 


at leaſt. In April it is loweſt, and almoſt dry in 
ſome places; but in September, after the rains, 
it is ſeveral miles broad and very deep; and when 
it returns to the uſual channels leaves a prolifick 
mud behind, which renders Bengal one of the 
moſt fruitful countries in the world. The water 


is clear and well taſted, and mariners obſerve, 


keeps better at ſea than any water whatever, ex- 
cept that of the Thames. The tides riſe at the 


entrance of this river ſix foot perpendicular about 


River Indus, 


that it is not at all navigated by great ſhips. It 


the niep, and ten foot about the ſpring tides. The 
rſt quarter's flood from Balaſore road as high as 
Redgaree, fits with great force directly towards 
the ſhore, that is north, and the half floods north- 
eaſt ; and the beginning of the laſt quarter, when 
the little rivers and creeks along the ſhore are 
filled fits eaſt-north-eaſt. The common paſlage 
for European ſhipping is up that branch called 
Hugeley river, one of the moſt weſtern branches. 
The river Indus waters the weſtern fide of In- 
dia, as the Ganges does the eaſt runing a courſe, 
as that is ſaid to do, of about three thouſand miles; 
but the entrance of it is ſo choaked up with ſand 


runs from the north-eaſt to the ſouth-weſt, and 
empties itſelf into the Indian ocean by three mouths, 
in about 24 degrees of northern latitude. The 
ſource of this river does not riſe far from that of 


the Ganges, and the heads of both of them are held 
to be in the kingdom of 'T hibet, the moſt ſouthern 
part of Tartary, and contiguous to India on the 
north-eaſt. 5 | 

The river Jemma is famous for watering 
thoſe two capital cities of Delly and Agra. It 
riſes a little to the northward of the province of 
Delly, running almoſt directly ſouth till it comes 
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Temma, 


to Agra, and then its courſe is eaſtward till it 


falls into the Ganges, in about the latitude of 27 
A 1 : 


The river Guenga riſes in the province of De- 


_ Gueng2, 


can; and having run ſome hundreds of miles to 


the north-eaſt, turns directly eaſt, waſhing the 
northern ſide of the province of Orixa, and falls 
into the bay of Bengal near the weſtern mouth 
of the Ganges, where the town of Balliſore 
ſtands, which road is much viſited by European 

The river Chriſtena riſes alſo in the province 
of Decan, and having run ſouthward fome hun- 
dred miles, turns to the eaſtward near the city 


Chriſten, | 


of Golconda, and falls into the bay of Bengal, 


in the latitude of 16 north, a little to the ſouth- 


ward of Maſlulapatan. 


The river Tapte riſes near the city of Bram- 


Tapte. | | 


pour, and running directly weſt, falls into the 


gulph of Cambaya at Surat. 
The river Paddar riſes not far from the city 
of Aſimer, and running weſtward falls into the 
ſea, a little to the northward of Guzarat or 
Cambaya. | 

The river Chaoul riſes in the province of 
Penchbab, one of the moſt northern provinces 
of India, and running to the ſouth-weſt a courſe 
of ſeveral hundred miles, falls into the river 
Indus, e | 

J might have mentioned the river Negapatan, 
and ſeveral others ; but theſe I have recited are 
the chief. There are indeed almoſt innumerable 
rivers, or rather torrents, after the rains, many 
of them at that time equal to the Thames, and 
yet are generally dry before the rains fall again. 
As for the currents near theſe coaſts they fit as 
the monſoon does, and change with that. It is 
very difficult going on ſhore in India, the ſurf 
of the ſea runs ſo high and breaks fo far from 
the land, and particularly at Fort St. George, 
on the coaſt of Chormandel, no-European boat 
ever attempts to go on ſhore, but the natives come 
off in their Muſſoola's, a boat almoſt as deep as 
a man is high, the planks whereof are not much 
above half an inch thick, and.. ſewed together 
with coco- nut cordage. Theſe if they ſtrike, as 
they muſt three times at leaſt before they get on 
ſhore, yield and areas pliant almoſt as paſteboard: 


and being exceeding light when they. are on 


ground, the ſurf gently heaves them forward ; 
and when they ſtrike again another ſurf 8 
1 


Paddars | | 


Cbaoul, 


Negapatan- 


Dangerous 
landing on. 
the coaſt of 
Ind ia. 
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III. 
— 


The twelve 
ſourhern © 
provinces 
of India. 
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the former, till at length' you are gently heaved 
aſhore upon the beach. 

I come now to ſpeak of the ſeveral provinces 
of this vaſt empire, which I ſhall divide into 
north and ſouth, one part of it lying ſouth of 
the tropick of Cancer, and the other north. 
And firſt of the ſouthern provinces, which are 
1. Biſnagar or Carnate, ſometimes alſo called 
Narſinga. 2. Golconda. 3. Orixa, and 4. Ben- 
gal on the caftern ſide of the peninſula, and 
5. Malabar, 6. Vifiapour. 7. Decan. 8. Guza- 
rat or Cambaya on the weft fide of the peninſula ; 


and between theſe, towards the north, lye the 


and 12, Malva. 


provinces of 9. Candich. 10. Berar. 11. Chitor, 


"Theſe twelve provinces I take 
the liberty of calling South India, and ſhall deſcribe 
them before I proceed to thoſe of the north ; but 


I muſt premiſe, that the eaſtern fide of this pen- 


Piſnagar or 
Carnate. 


inſula is uſually called the coaſt of Chormandel, 
and the weſt the Malabar coaſt, though neither 
the diſtrict of Chormandel on the one ſide, or 
Malabar, properly ſo called, on the other, extend 
farther than one third of the reſpective coaſts. 


And firſt of Biſnagar or Carnate, this country 


when it was under the dominion of its own King, 


comprchended not only proper Biſnagar, but the 


diſtrias of Chormandel, Tanjour, and Madura 
down to cape Comorin, and was bounded to- 
wards the eaſt, by the bay of Bengal, on the 


ſouth by the Indian ocean, on the weſt by the 
country of Malabar, and on the north by the pro- 


vinces of Viſiapour and Golconda. | 


I have already obſerved that the whole penin- 


ſula, and ſeveral provinces to the north of it, 


Tanjour 
and Madura 
erected into 
kingdoms, 


between two and three hundred years ago, were 


under the dominion of one Prince, who ſtyled 


himſelf King of Decan, That the ſouthern part 
was afterwards ſplit into three kingdoms, namely, 
Viſiapour, Golconda and Biſnagar, and the north 
part of it was gradually ſeized on by the Mogul 
Emperors, though for ſome time there remained 
a King to the northward who ſtyled himſelf 
King of Decan. The three Kings of Viſiapour, 
Golconda, and Biſnagar maintained their ground 
ſome time againſt the Mogul, till the King of 
Biſnagar obſerving that his territories were fartheſt 
removed from danger, refuſed to contribute his 
quota towards the war; whereupon the Kings 
of Viſiapour and Golconda loſt ſeveral frontier 
towns, and were compelled to make a diſadvan- 
tageous peace with the Mogul; but to revenge 
themſelves on their perfidious ally, they fell upon 
him as ſoon as the war with the Mogul was end- 
ed, and drove him up into the mountains, di- 
viding his country between them. 'To the King 
of Viſtapour all the inland country was allotted, 


with the diſtricts of Tanjour and Madura, as far 


ENT STATE 


as Cape Comorin, and to the King of Golconda CH AP f 
III. 


the coaſt of Chormandel. But during theſe wars, 
the principalities of Tanjour and Madura were 
ſeized on by ſome of the King of Narſinga's Ge- 
nerals, and erected into kingdoms; who were, 


however, content to be tributary and dependent 


on the King of Viſiapour, to whom theſe di- 
ſtricts were allotted by the abovementioned par- 
tition; and ſince the conqueſt of Biſnagar by the 
Mogul, are in like manner dependent on him; 
though theſe, as well as many of the Raja's on 
the coatt of Malabar and in the mountains, are 


{till governed by their own laws, and retain a 
kind of ſovereignty, as do ſeveral European na- 


tions upon each coaſt, in particular towns and 
diſtricts; but the Mogul's Generals frequently 
viſit thoſe places, and block them up with an ar- 
my, refuſing to retire till they have obtained ſome 
valuable preſents or tribute, which is paid not fo 
much out of fear of a ſiege as for the reſtoring 
of commerce, which cannot be carried on while 


the armies lye there, and prevent all communi- 


cation with the neighbouring country. | 
The diſtrict of Madura lyes on the ſouth-eaſt 
part of the Indian peninſula, and is bounded by 
'T anjour on the north, and Malabar on the weſt, 
and by the ocean and the ſtreights of Manar or 
Ramanakoel (which lye between the continent 
and the iſland of Ceylon) towards the fouth and 


eaſt. The chief towns are, 1. Madura, which 


lyes at the foot of the Malabar mountains in 10 
degrees of north latitude, and is the reſidence 
of the Naique, or King of the country. 2. Pe- 


Madurz 


riapatan upon the coaſt, in the latitude of 9 degrees 


north, and 3. 1utacoryn, another town upon 
the coaſt in the poſſeſſion of the Dutch, who 
took it from the Portugueſe about the year 1658, 
and lyes in the latitude of 9 degrees ſome odd min. 
The inland part of this country is inhabited by the 


native blacks, governed at preſent by their King 


or Naique; but the coaſt has been long poſſeſſed 


by ftrangers, as Moors, Portugueſe and Dutch, 


and a mixt breed of theſe and ſeveral other na- 
tions. 
| ſeem to be famous for any thing but a pearl fiſhe- 
ry between that continent and Ceylon, in which 
it is ſaid there are ſome thouſand people employed 
every ſeaſon. This the Dutch reap the greateſt 
advantage from, being maſters of both coaſts 3 
but the pearls are not large, and conſequently 
the fiſhery not ſo valuable as in ſome other ſeas. 
There is an iſland called Ramanakoel, which 
lyes between Madura and Ceylon, which is reckon- 
ed to belong to Madura, in which ſtands a tem- 


The country is but barren, and does not 


ple dedicated to Rama, in much eſteem among 


the idolatrous Indians; but the iſland is not above 
ſix miles long and three broad. 
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great hazard of being taken: but I ſhall defer the CHAP, 


CHAP. IV. 


Contains a farther deſcription of the provinces and 
chief towns in the hither peninſula of India. 


HAP. T HE principality of Tanjour adjoins to Ma- 


IV. 


dura, and is bounded by Gingi on the north, 


the mountains of Gate on the weſt, Madura on 


Thur. 


the ſouth, and the bay of Bengal on the eaſt, 
making part of that coaſt which goes under the 


name of Cormandel. This, as has been already 


obſerved, was part of the kingdom of Biſnagar, or 
Carnate; and though it have a Naique or Sove- 
reign of its own, is however dependent on the 
Mogul. The chief towns are Tanjour, Nega- 
patan and Trincumbar. 5 


The city of Tanjour lyes about the middle of 


the country, and is the ſeat of the Naique, or 


n, Prince. Negapatan lyes in 1 1 degrees north lat. 


near the mouth of a river which falls into the 
bay of Bengal at this town : it was but an incon- 
ſiderable place till the Portugueſe built and forti- 
hed it; but it is now ſurrounded with a wall and 
twelve baſtions, and defended by a numerous ar- 
tillery. The Portugueſe however ſurrendred it 
to the Dutch in the year 1658, on their appear- 
ing before it with five hundred men, without 
{triking a ſtroke. Negapatan had then ſeveral fine 
churches, a monaſtery, and other publick build- 
ings, which are ſince moſt of them run to ruin, 
being neglected by the Dutch as nurſeries of ſu- 
pcrititicn, | | 

Trincumbar, or Tranquebar, is the next great 
town upon the coaſt, and ſtands about fifteen 
miles to the northward of Negapatan. This 
place is in the poſſeſſion of the Danes, who have 
a regular fort here built with ſtone, and furround- 
ed with a deep moat. The town alſo, which is 
about two miles in circuinference, 1s ſurrounded 
with a noble wall faced with ſtone, having large 
vaitions at proper diſtances mounted with cannon. 


he houſes which the Danes and other Europeans 


inhabit are of brick or ſtone, built all upon a floor, 
but commodious enough. The ſtreets are wide 
and ftrait, and paved on the ſides with brick, but 
the houſes of the Indians are very mean, having 
clay walls and thatched roofs, as in moſt other 
towns of India. The garriſon is not anſwerable 


to 10 large an extent of ground, conſiſting only of 


a hundred and hfty Europeans, or thereabouts ; 


and fome Indians, who are only fit to oppoſe ſol- 
diers like themſelves. | 


This town however held out a ſiege of ſix 


carrying on a ſhege. 5 
Adjoining to Madura is the principality of Gingy. 

Gingy, which aroſe alſo out of the ruins of the 
kingdom of Biſnagar ; and tho' it may ſtill enjoy 

its own Naique or Sovereign, is dependent on the 
Mogul, who might cruſh him when he pleaſed, 

and no doubt would if he ever refuſed the tribute 

his Generals demand in their circuits. His two 
chief towns are Gingy and Cidambaran, but be- 


ing both inland places which Europeans ſeldom 


reſort to, we find no exact deſcription of them. 


relation of this ſiege till I come to ſpeak of the IV. 
Indian troops, and their manner of engaging an. 


I come now to that part of the kingdom of Nar- Cormandel 


ſinga, which is known by the name of Corman- _ 


del, and is bounded by Proper Narſinga on the 


welt, Golconda on the north, the bay of Bengal 


on the eaſt, and Gingy on the ſouth, though 
Gingy, 'Tanjour, and Madura are properly 
enough by ſome reckoned part of the coaſt of 
Cormandel, theſe making formerly the eaſt part 
of the kingdom of Biſnagar, and going under the 
general name of Cormandel before theſe little 
principalities were erected; and according to 
this account, the coaſt of Cormandel reaches from 
cape Comorin, which lyes in ſeven degrees thirty 
minutes north latitude to Maſſulapatan, the firſt 
town in Golconda, in ſixteen degrees, thirty mi- 


nutes, fo that this coaſt takes up nine degrees of 


latitude, which allowing for the winding of the 
ſhores makes a ſea coaſt of at leaſt ſeven hundred 
miles: but having already taken notice of the 
towns which lye to the ſouthward in Tanjour 
and Madura, I now proceed northward, to that 


part of the coaſt, which in the ſtricteſt ſenſe is 


{tyled the coaſt of Cormandel. The chief towns 
upon this coaſt are Porta Nova, fort St. Davids, 
or Tegapatan, Pullicherry, Conymere, Saderas- 
a-patan, Coblong, St. Thomas or Meliapour, 
Maderaſapatan, uſually called fort St. George 
from the Engliſh fort there, Policate and Petipoly. 


Porta Nova lyes between twenty and thirty Porta Nova, 


: . Fort St. 
miles to the northward of Trincumbar, where the Davids. 


Dutch have a factory. Fort St. Davids or Tega- 
patan is about fifteen miles to the northward of 
Porta Nova, in the latitude of 11 degrees, 40 
minutes. This place was purchaſed by the Eng- 
liſh Eaſt-India company about forty years ago. 
It has been fince regularly fortified, and is, next- 
to fort St. George, a place of the greateſt con- 
ſequence to the Engliſh of any upon this coaſt; 
for here they have a very great trade for calicoes 
and muſlins. Fourteen miles north of fort St. 


months in the year 1699, againſt the King of Davids ſtands Pullicherry or Pondicherry, as ſome Pullichery 


Tanjour's whole forces, aſſiſted underhand by the 
Dutch; though had not Mr. Pir r, the Gover- 


101 of fort St. George, ſent a reinforcement of miles north of Pullicherry ſtands Conymere, w 


call it. This is a French ſettlement, and one of 
the. prettieſt fortifications in India. About thirty 


Engliſh to their aſſiſtance, the place had run a the Engliſh have a factory; and fix miles farther 
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northward ia Saderas-a-patan a Dutch ſettlement. 


IV. Twenty miles northward of Saderas-a-patan ſtands 
WAA) Coblon, the only ſettlement the Oſtend Eaft-India 


Saderas- a- 


patan. 
Coblon. 


St. Thomae, 


company have in India. From Coblon to St. 
Thomas or Meliapour is ten miles: this was 
once the moſt conſiderable place on the coaſt of 
Cormandel ; but when the Portugueſe ſettled 
here it was in ruins, and was almoſt abandoned 
by the inhabitants. The Portugueſe rebuilt the 
city, and gave it the name of St. Thomas from 
the Apoſtle of that name, whom tradition ſays was 
martyr'd here, and that his ſepulchre was on a 
hill a little diſtance from hence. However, here 
the Portugueſe found ſome bones which they im- 


mediately enfhrined, and are now become the 


objects of adoration. Few people perhaps will 
ſubſcribe to all the traditions we meet with of this 
matter; but certain it is, there were Chriſtians 
in this part of India when the Portugueſe firſt ar- 
rived here, who had the memory of St. THOMAS 


in great veneration, but refuſed to ſubmit to the 


Pope of Rome; and though the Miffionaries have 
Since prevailed with them to acknowledge his 
authority, ſtill keep up ſome diſtinctions, and 
are not entirely united with them, but more of 
this under the head of religion. This town was 
erected into a Biſhop's ſee by the Portugueſe, 
having ſeveral villages under its juriſdiction. The 


_ Churches, monaſteries, and private buildings were 


. 


very magnificent for that part of the world: it 
was regularly fortified, and became the greateſt 
place of trade upon the coaſt, but they were 
beaten out of it by the Moors. | 
About the year 1666, the French came before 
this place with ten fail of ſhips, and took it, the 
King of Golconda being then Sovereign of the 
country, and conſequently of this place ; but the 
Dutch being apprehenſive if the French got foot- 


ing in India they might diſpute the empire of 


thoſe ſeas with them, about four years after the 
French had been in poſleflion of it, blocked up 
the town by ſea with fifteen fail of ſhips, while 
the King of Golconda's forces beſieged it by 
land; and the town holding out beyond expecta- 
tion, the Dutch landed ſeven hundred ſoldiers, 
who joined the beſiegers and took it; whereupon 
the fortifications were deſtroyed, and it is at this 
day a place of no ſtrength; nor do the Europeans 
think it worth their while to have factories there. 
It is inhabited indeed by the deſcendants of the 
Portugueſe, Moors, Jentoes, and a mixture of 
other nations, and: {till a Biſhop's ſee; but the 
people are generally poor, the trade being removed 


to Madraſs, whither alſo many of the Portugueſe 


Fort St. 


George or 
Madraſs. 


removed, and have a church allowed them there. 

Madraſs or fort St. George, as it is generally 
called from the Engliſh fort there, ſtands about 
four; miles to the northward of St. Thomas, in 
13. degrees, ſome odd minutes: latitude, and 80 
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degrees of longitude; being near 4.800 miles to 
the eaſtward of London, ſo that the ſun viſits 
them about ſix hours before us, and ſets in that 
part of the world before we ſit down to dinner 
in this; for there is ſo little difference in the 
length of the days there all the year round, that 
we always reckon it to be ſix o'clock at ſun- 
riſe and ſun-ſet. As to clocks and watches, [ 
never could meet with one would go tolerably 
true in theſe latitudes, | | I 
The fort is a regular ſquare, about a hundred 
yards on each fide, with four baſtions, built with 
what they call iron ſtone, being of the colour of 


CHA 
Iv, 


unwrought iron, and very rough on the outſide 


like honeycomb. There is no ditch about the 
fort, and. the walls are arched and hollow within, 
ſo that I queſtion if they are cannon proof. It 


has two gates, one to the eaſt and the other to 


the weſt. The weſtern gate which looks towards 


the land is pretty large; and here the main 


guard is kept, the ſoldiers of the guard lying on 
the right and left of it, under the wall, which 


being hollow ſerves them inſtead of a guard houſe. 


The eaſt gate towards the fea, is but ſmall, and 
guarded only with a file of muſqueteers. In the 
middle of the fort ſtands the Governor's houſe, in 


vants ; it is a handſome, lofty, ſquare ſtone build- 
ing; the firſt rooms are aſcended by ten or twelve 
{teps, and from thence another pair of ſtairs leads 
to the council chamber and the Governor's lodg- 
ings. The fort ſtands pretty near the middle 
of the White Town where the Europeans inhabit. 
This is an oblong ſquare about a quarter of a mile 
in length, but not half ſo much in breadth. To 
the northward of the fort are three ſtrait hand- 
ſome ſtreets, and as many to the ſouth. The 
buildings are of brick, ſeveral of the houſes two 
ſtories high, by which I mean they have one floor 
above the ground floor, Their roofs are flat, and 
covered with a plaiſter made of ſea ſhells, which 
no rain can penetrate ; and being ſecured with bat- 
tlements they take the freſh air upon them morn- 
ing and evening. The walls of theſe houſes are 


very thick, and the rooms lofty ; but what ſeems 


which alſo are apartments for the company's ſer- 


Wie Þ 
Town. BY 


peculiar to this country is, the upper floors are 


laid with bricks inſtead of boards, but there are 
not many of theſe lofty houſes ; and I queſtion 
whether there be more than a hundred and twenty 
houſes in the whole White Town. By the di- 
menſions I have given of this place, it may be 
very well concluded there are no gardens, or very 
large court yards before their houſes ; and indeed 
they ſtand pretty cloſe to the ſtreet, but the Go- 
vernor and people of condition have gardens at 2 
little diſtance from the town. Over againſt the 
welt gate of the fort: is a barrack, or rather one 
long room where all the company's ſoldiers are 


a 


obliged to lodge when they are off the guard ; and 
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adjoining to it on the north is a very commodious 
hoſpital, where they are taken care of when they 
are ſick. At the other end of the ſoldiers barrack 


zs a mint where the company coin gold and ſilver. 


agliſh 


On the north ſide of the fort ſtands the Portugueſe 
church, and to the ſouthward the Engliſh church, 
a pretty elegant building, and moderately large: 
it has a handſome altar-piece, a gallery of fine 
carved wood reſembling cedar, and an organ with 
which, as one obſerves, they ſalute God and the 
Governor; for when the Governor comes into 
church the organ always plays, which is a piece 
of complaiſance we are ſtrangers to in this part 
of the world. The church, as I remember, 1s 


floored with black and white marble, the ſeats 


regular and convenient, and all together it is the 
moſt airy lightſome temple that is to be found 
any where, for the windows are large and un- 


| glazed to admit the cooling breezes, and if it 


were otherwiſe, the people muſt ſweat intolerably 


at their devotions ; for though in their own houſes 


they are as thinly clothed as poſſible, yet when 
they come to church it is always in the European 
dreſs ; and when I was there, full wigs happen- 
ing to be in faſhion, every time a man viſited 
the church he loft ſome ounces by perſpiration : 
but to avoid theſe inconveniencies as much as poſ- 
lible, prayers are appointed at ſeven in the morn- 
ing, and in the evening they are uſually comforted 
with a ſea breeze. There are no other publick 
buildings in the White Town but the town 
houſe, where the mayor and his brethren aſ- 
ſemble; and a court of juſtice is held for civil 
cauſes. 5 | 
On the weſt part of the town runs a river cloſe 
to the buildings ; but on this ſide there is no wall, 
only one large battery of guns upon the river 
which commands the plain beyond it. On the eaſt 
there is a ſlight ſtone wall pretty high, and ap- 
pears ſomething grand to the ſhipping in the 
road ; but here is very little occaſion for any 


 tortification, the ſea coming up cloſe to the 


town, and no large veſſels can ride within two 
miles of the place, the ſea is ſo very ſhallow ; 


nor is there any landing but in the country boats, 


% Town 


tikcation on this ſide. 


the ſurf runs ſo high and breaks ſo far from the 
ſhore. The north and ſouth ends of the town 
are each of them defended by a ſtone wall mo- 
derately thick; but then, like the fort walls, they 
are hollow within, and would hardly hold out one 
yn, s battery. There is a little ſuburb to the 
outhward of the White Town, inhabited only 
1 the black watermen and fiſhermen, and con- 
855 of little, low, thatched cottages, which hard- 
deſerve the name of buildings. Beyond this 
an outguard of Blacks, who ſerve to give in- 
telligence to the fort; but there is no other for- 


0 the northward, adjoining to the White 


a day, The reaſon the buildings 


Town, ſtands a much larger, called the Black 
Town, where the Portugueſe, Indians, Armeni- 
ans, and a great variety of other people inhabit. 
This is built in the form of a ſquare, and is bet- 
ter than a mile and half in circumference; being 


ſurrounded with a brick wall ſeventeen foot thick, 


with baſtions at proper diſtances, after the modern 


way of fortification : it has alſo a river on the weſt 


and the ſea on the eaſt; and to the northward a 
canal is cut from the river to the ſea, which ſerves 


for a moat on that ſide; ſo that Madraſs, con- 


ſidering where it ſtands, might now be reckoned 


a town of ſtrength if the garriſon was anſwera- 


ble to the fortifications ; but it conſiſts of no 
more than three companies of fourſcore or a hun- 
dred men each, and one third of theſe Topazes or 
Portugueſe Indians. The company, indeed, en- 


tertain two or three hundred of native Blacks 


in their ſervice, and a body of men may be formed 


out of the inhabitants, who are very numerous; 


but theſe would be of little ſervice againſt an 
European enemy, or even againſt the Mogul's 
troops if there was occaſion for them beyond their 
own walls. 


ing the ſea on one fide and a river on the other, 


there are few towns ſo pleaſantly ſituated or are 


better ſupplied ; but except ſome few brick houſes 
the reſt are miſerable cottages, built with clay 
and thatched, and not ſo much as a window to 


be ſeen on the outſide, or any furniture within, 


except the mats and carpets they lye on. The 


houſes of the better ſort of Indians are of the 
fame materials, and built uſually in one form, 


that is, with a little ſquare in the middle, from 
whence they receive all their light. A ſtranger 
ſeldom comes farther than the door, before which 


is erected a little ſhed ſupported by pillars (which 


ſome denominate piazza's, and give us very grand 


ideas of them) where they ſit croſs-legged morn- 


ing and evening to receive their friends or tranſ- 


act their buſineſs. The great ſtreets and the bazar, 
or market place, we ſee thronged with people; 


for notwithſtanding the houſes are low and ſmall, 


they are very well filled, ſix or ſeven people 


ſleeping in one little room, without any other 
bed than a mat or cloth ſpread under them; but 
I muſt ſay, notwithſtanding all this appearance of 
poverty, I never was in a place where wealth 
abou more, or Where ready money was 
more plentiful about twenty years ago; and 
the people from the higheſt to the lowelt are-ex- 
tremely neat, waſhing themſelves ſeveral times 
nt” India are fo 

mean will be obſerved under that head. 
In this Black Town ſtands - an Armenian 
Church, and ſeveral little Pagoda's or Indian 


temples: to the latter belong abundance de 4 . 
Prieſta. 


male choriſters, or ſinging women, as 
Pr Naa 


The ſtreets of the Black Town are 
wide, and trees planted in ſome of them; and hav- 
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Prieſts, Theſe girls are very young devoted to 
the ſervice of the temple, and ſpend part of their 
time in ſinging anthems to their idols, and the 
reſt with their gallants of any nation or religion 
whatever. They ſeem alſo deſigned to ſerve the 
publick in another capacity, and make up part 
of the equipage of a great man when he goes 


abroad; for every man of figure in the country, 


I obſerved, had a number of theſe ſinging wo— 
men run before him, even the Governor of fort 
St, George was attended by fifty of them, as 


well as by the country mutick, when he went 


out; but ſome of our late Governors, out of 


their exceſſive modeſty, have thought fit to diſ- 


pence with this piece of grandeur. But to pro- 
ceed, befides the town of Madras, the Eaſt-India 


he was Sovereign of this coaſt, 


company have ſeveral of the neighbouring vil- 
lages under their government, which yield them 
a conſiderable annual revenue, the whole having 
been purchaſed of the King of Golconda when 
The company 
have alſo a houſe and garden at St. "Thomas's 


mount, a hill ſeven or eight miles to the weſt- 
ward of fort St. George, where, according to the 


tradition of the country, St. THomas was 
buried, | 

Beyond the Black Town are gardens for half 
a mile together, planted with mangoes, coco-nuts, 
guavoes, orange trees, &c. where every body has 
the liberty of walking, and may purchaſe the 
moſt delicious fruits for a trifle : but I ſhall give 


2 plan of the place, from whence the reader will 


have a juſter notion of this noble ſettlement 


than he can poſlibly receive from the beſt deſcrip- 


The Go- 
vernmentof 
Madrals, 


tions. 


The company's affairs are directed by the Go- 


F vernor and council, and they inflict any corporal 
puniſhments, ſhort of life and member, on ſuch 


Europeans as are in their ſervice, and diſpoſe of 
all places of profit or truſt. There is alſo a court 
of mayor and aldermen held twice a week at the 
town-hall, where the Aſiatick inhabitants ſue for 
their debts, and implead one another; but civil 


cauſes among the Europeans are uſually decided 


by a jury in the court of the Judge Advocate, to 
which belong two or three attornies, and as ma- 
ny ſerjeants or bailifts who execute their proceſles, 
and make arreſts for debt, &c. there are alſo juſtices 
of peace who hold their ſeſſions in the Black Town, 
and decide criminal matters among the Indian in- 
habitants; and though they do not give judgment 
in capital caſes, yet I have known them proceed 
againſt the natives ſo far as the cutting off their 
ears in 'the pillory, and as much as I remember, 
the offence was ſtealing people's children to make 
ſlaves of them. There is alſo a court of admi- 
ralty for maritime affairs, and the Governor ſome- 
times ſuffers the officers of the land forces to hold 


courts marſhal, and inflict puniſhments on the 


ſoldiers. As for capital offenders, they are im. 
priſoned till they can be ſent to 2 wn in "Suk 
dungeons, hot as a bagnio, under the town wall 
and kept with rice and water; and thus trivial 
offenders, and thoſe whom the government have 
any jealouſy of, are ſometimes puniſhed ; but death 
itſelf would be more eligible to moſt men, for 
they neither ſuffer them to be relieved by their 


friends, or any to converſe with them, that there 


may be no complaints of hardſhips carried to 
Europe. et i 8 
Nor are the common ſoldiers at all well uſed ; 
ſcarce a day paſſes but one or other of them are 
tyed to a poſt and whipped unmercifully, tho' 
their number is ſo ſmall, This makes them mor- 


tal enemies to the government they ſhould de- 


fend, and piques them more than any ſoldier-like 
puniſhment would, ſuch as riding the wooden 
horſe, running the gauntlet, or the like. As to 
their being cooped up like ſlaves, and never {uf- 
fered to ſtir out of the place, the uſage already men- 
tioned makes this piece of diſcipline neceflary, for 
they would prefer any ſervice to that of the com- 
pany where they are ſo uſed; and ſhould the 
town be ever reduced to extremity, their maſters 
could have but little dependance on them. Ano- 


ther hardſhip the ſoldiers complain of is, that 
though they have ſerved forty years they ſhall _ 


not be releaſed, or ſuffered to return to their na- 
tive country; and if they are fo hardy to pe- 
tition for it, a dungeon probably will be their 


portion, 


As to the trade of the place, I ſhall ſpeak of 
it when I come to give an account of the trade 
of India in general, and detain the reader no lon- 
ger than to mention the officers and ſervants em- 


ployed by the company here: and firſt the Go- 


vernor, who is not only Governor of fort St. 
George, but of all the ſettlements on the coaſt 
of Cormandel and the weſt coaſt of Sumatra. 
The perſon who preſides at Marlborough fort or 
Bencoulen is but deputy Governor there : the 
Governor is alſo Captain of the firſt company of 
ſoldiers, as the ſecond in council is of the next; 
and thoſe who bore the name of captains had but 
lieutenants commiſſions and pay very lately: be- 
ſides the lieutenant there are two enſigns to each 
company. The pay of a lieatenant is 14 pago- 
das, or 61. 6s. per month, the pay of an enſign 
41. 19s. per month, and of a private ſoldier 
11. 2s. 9d. the ſerjeants have 21. 58. a month, 
the corporals and the gunners of the fort 11; 58. 
a month each, upon which they may live very 
well all manner of proviſions being extremely 
cheap; and linen is fo reaſonable that a ſoldier 
may put on a clean ſhirt every day, as many of 
them do, or at leaft every other day when they 
mount the guard; and not a common ſoldier in 


the place but has a boy to wait on him, the In- 
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dians ſuffering” their children to ſerve the Engliſh 
for very little upon account of their learning the 
language. People of condition have uſually ſeve- 
ral of theſe ſervants beſides their ſlaves, for as 
their wages are ſmall, they are in general very 


faithful; and will neither eat or drink any of their 


account. 


maſter's proviſion for the world, upon a religious 
As to the Governor's ſalary, it is no more than 
zoo l. per ann. The great advantages they make 


is by their perquiſites, according to the modern 


phraſe, or by trading for themſelves. The other 


{ix of the council have ſalaries alſo from 100 to 


401. per ann. according to their ſeniority, but 
they are uſually great merchants, and depend 
more on their trade than the company's allow- 
ance. There are alſo two ſenior merchants who 
have 401. per ann, each, and two junior mer- 
chants 301. per ann. Five factors 15 1. per ann. 
and ten writers 5 I. per ann. Theſe dine at the 
company's table, and have lodgings provided for 
them ; but I believe no people in the world work 
ſo hard as the company writers do for 5 J. per 
ann. Indeed their friends do generally ſupply 
them with ſomething to trade with, or no man 
would undertake ſuch a hazardous and tedious voy- 


ave, in quality of a writer, who was apprized of 


the fatigue he muſt undergo. The company al- 
low the two miniſters or chaplains of the fort 


1001, per ann, each, and a houſe ; how they 
for they 


manage it is a myſtery to me, 
are not ſuffered to trade openly, and yet fre- 


_ quently lay up ſeveral thouſand pounds; one of 


them particularly I knew who hoarded up mo- 
ney enough to purchaſe a biſhoprick, and fit in 
the Engliſh houſe of Lords at his return, But 
to proceed, the ſurgeon or doctor of the fort has 
about 40 J. per ann. falary, but he has ſo many 
ways and means beſides of repleniſhing his pock- 
ets, that he cannot well avoid acquiring a hand- 
ſome fortune, The Judge Advocate has a ſalary 
of 1001. per ann, but makes as good a figure 
with it as a Lord Chief Juſtice with 20001. per 
ann. in England. The Attorney General, as 
he is called, has no more than 231. per ann. but 
he muſt be a very dull fellow if he don't im- 
prove his fortune, The company have alſo two 
eſſay maſters in their mint, whoſe ſalaries are 
1201. per ann. each: As for other inferior offi- 
cers it is not worth troubling the reader with 
them. 

The Governor has as much reſpect paid him 


de. at his going abroad as a ſovereign Prince. The 


by; and fifty 


guards are drawn out, the drums beat as he paſſes 
or ſixty armed blacks run before 
him, and ſome of the likelieſt young fellows he 
can pick out of the European ſoldiers run by the 
ſide of the palaquin he is carried in armed with 
blunderbuſſes, A numerous train of ſervants alſo, 


and the country muſick attend him, and with CHAP, 


their harſh untuneable trumpets give notice of his 


march: but it muſt be confeſſed, this is infinite? 
ly ſhort of the ſtate the Dutch Governor of Ba- ; 


tavia appears in when he goes abroad, having both 
foot and horſe guards about him, much finer 
clothed than thoſe of any Prince in Europe. 


I had forgot to acquaint the reader that there 


is a free ſchool at fort St. George, where children 


are taught to read and write, and a publick li- 


brary which conſiſts chiefly in books of divinity z 
and the church has uſually a ſtock of three or 
four thouſand pounds, which is put out to inte- 
reſt, and the intereſt applied to the repairs of the 
church and relief of the poor; but theſe were 
ſo few about twenty years ago, that the greateſt 


part of the intereſt went to increaſe the princi- 
pal: and there is an addition alſo of a hundred 


pounds and upwards collected every year, ſo that 
the buildings belonging to the the church are al- 
ways kept in good repair, and beautified as they 
m_ 8 | 
The church is provided with a ſtock againſt 
accidents, and able to make ſuch additions to the 
fabrick as may be thought neceſſary; but I don't 


hear they have yet built them a ſteeple, or got 
a ſet of bells, though it was a proje& much talk- 


ed of, but content themſelves with one, as the 


new churches in London are contrived ; and pro- 


bably when they hear that bells are out of faſhion 
on this ſide the world, they will think no more 
of them there. 1 wy 

Orphans, the children of wealthy parents, are 
alſo frequently committed to the care of the 
truſtees for the church, being reckoned ſafer in 
their hands than in private perſons, who too often 
defraud their wards of what is left them. The 
fortunes of theſe orphans are put out to intereſt al- 


ſo, and yield ſeven per cent. out of which the _ 


children are maintained and educated; and the 


principal with the ſurplus of intereſt reſtored them 


when they come of age. Where there is no will 
made, the government takes care of the effects of 
the inteſtate, and ſees they are reſtored to the re- 
lations of the deceaſed who are intitled to them, 
whether reſiding there or in England. The col- 
lege, as tis called, at fort St. George, I was about 
to paſs over without mentioning, the gentlemen 


who are permitted to live there ſtudying no art or _ 


ſcience, but are generally favourites of the govern- 
ment, who are allowed to live here and indulge 
their eaſe. It were to be wiſhed the company 


would encourage the ſtudy of the mathematicks 


in that part of the world; nothing* could recom- 
mend their agents more to the Aſiatick Princes, 
as the Jeſuits have experienced, having obtain» 
ed great privileges on account of their skill in 
this ſcience. | | 1 eb, 


I proceed 
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Palicate, 


Pertipoll y. 


Biſnagar. 


Porta Nova four Pagoda's more. 
mere and Saderas-a-patan ſtand two Pagoda's, with 
a thick grove to the ſouthward of them. 


THE PRESENT STATE 


the other towns upon this coaſt, and the firſt we 
meet with of any note, to the northward of fort 
St. George, is Palicate, or Pullicat, at the mouth 
of a river of the fame name, about three and 
twenty miles from Madraſs. This place the Dutch 
have been in poſſeſſion of a hundred years and 
upwards, and was one of the firſt ſettlements they 
had upon the continent of India. About a day's fail 
north of Palicate lyes Caletore, where the Engliſh 
have a ſmall factory; and about one hundred 
miles farther north ſtands the town of Petti- 
polly, where the Engliſh alſo have a factory. 


This place is in the latitude of 16 degrees, ſome 


odd minutes north, and about thirty miles ſouth- 
weſt of Maſulapatan, the firſt conſiderable port 
in the kingdom of Golconda. And thus I have 
finiſhed my account of the ſituation of the princi- 
pal towns on the coaſt of Cormandel, I ſhall only 


obſerve farther, that there are a great many fine 


Pagoda's or Pagan temples upon this coaſt, which 


| ſerve as ſea marks to the mariners ; particularly 


there ſtands a Pagoda four miles to the north- 
ward of Negapatan; and a little to the north- 
ward of Trincumbar ſtand four Pagoda's ; near 
Between Cony- 


Be- 
tween Saderas-a-patan and Coblon there are ſeen 
ſeven Pagoda's, five whereof are up in the coun- 
try, and two near the ſea; and Coblon is known 
by a ſmall white Pagoda which ſtands on the beach 
cloſe to the village, for Coblon is no more, tho 


upon account of the Oſtend company having a 


ſettlement there, it has been much talked of in 
Europe of late. „ 

Biſnagar, properly ſo called, is the weſtern 
ſide of the kingdom of that name, and has Gol- 
conda and Viſiapour on the north, Cormandel on 
the eaſt, Gingy on the ſouth, and the mountains 


of Gate, which ſeparate it from Malabar, on the 
weſt, The chief towns are, 1. 


Biſnagar, or 
Chandegry, ſeated on a high hill in the latitude 
of 14 degrees, ſome odd minutes, near the river 
Nagundi, which falls into the Chriſtena, 2. Nar- 
ſinga, another conſiderable town, which did alſo 
give name to the kingdom formerly, lyes about 
thirty miles farther to the northward, upon the 
ſame river Nagundi. Many incredible things are 
related by modern writers of theſe two cities, and 
particularly that Biſnagar alone is able to raiſe a 
hundred thouſand horſe, when there is hardly a 
horſe fit for ſervice in the country; and the 
kingdom has for a conſiderable time been a pro- 
vince of the Mogul's empire. They alſo tell us 
it is an excellent haven for ſhips, though it ſtands 
in the very heart of the country. See Atlas 
Geogr. vol. 3. p.588.] 

Velour is another conſiderable city to the ſouth- 


in a decaying condition ſince the Mogul's con- 


this country are very formidable, notwithſtanding 
the mighty things that are ſaid of them by anci- 
ent and modern authors: nor does the Mogul think 
it worth his while to keep numerous garriſons in 
their cities. But one of his Generals uſually viſits 


every part of the country once a year, and collects 


the tribute he is pleaſed to impoſe on the ſeveral 
provinces and great towns, = | 

Before I proceed farther northward, it will be 
neceſſary to look back and take a view of the 


country of Malabar ; and this I find to be di- 


vided among ſeveral petty Princes or Raja's at this 
day, except the fea ports, which are moſt of them 
in the poſſeſſion of the Europeans. Malabar ex- 


reſt is CH AP, 
queſt, Neither the fortifications or the forces of rd — 


Malabar, 


tends from cape Comorin, in the latitude of 7 


degrees 40 minutes, to Mangalore, which lyes in 
13 degrees odd minutes, north latitude; and ac- 
cording to the moſt exact calculation, has a ſea 
coaſt of 400 miles, but is not reckoned above 
100 in breadth: it is bounded by Canara, or part 
of the kingdom of Viſiapour towards the north, 
by the mountains of Gate towards the eaſt, and 
the Indian Ocean on the weſt and ſouth. I 
ſhall not perplex the reader with the ſubdiviſions 
of Malabar, becauſe they are very uncertainly ſet 
out; and I omit them the rather becauſe there 
are not at this day to be found any of thoſe 
mighty Princes which make up ſo great a part of 
the hiſtory of this country, and it is highly pro- 
bable they never were ſo conſiderable as they are 
repreſented : but I ſhall deſcribe the ſituation of 
the towns upon the coaſt, which are of more im- 
portance than the whole country beſides ; and 
ſeveral of them once capitals of the Malabar king- 
doms. 8 5 F 

The moſt ſouthern part of Malabar is called the 


kingdom of Trevancour, the name of the chief 


town, and lyes along the ſea ſhore, inhabited by 
the Parva's, who became Chriſtians by the preach- 


ing of Xaverius, one of the firſt Portugueſe Miſ- 
ſionaries; and you ſee the coaſt hereabouts full of 
little churches. 


The next town we meet with upon the Ma- 
labar coaſt, to the northward of cape Comorin, is 


Tegapatan, being 30 miles northward of that Tegen | 


cape: the Dutch have a fort and factory here. 
Seventy.two miles farther north ſtands the town 


of Anjengo, being the moſt ſoutherly ſettlement Anjenge- 


the Engliſh have upon this coaſt. The latitude 
of this place is eight degrees 40 minutes: here the 
Engliſh Eaſt-India company have built a fort lately 

to ſecure their pepper trade. | 
A little to the northward of Anjengo ſtands the 
city of Coulan, in nine degrees north latitude. 
This was rebuilt by the Portugueſe, who took it 
in the year 1505, they had no leſs than feven 
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churches in it, but it was taken from them by the 
Dutch about the year 1602, who piouſly deſtroyed 
moſt of the churches and publick buildings. It 
was antiently the capital of a ſmall kingdom of the 

Calecoulan ftands not far to the 
This place was almoſt deſtroyed by 
the Portugueſe, anno 1523, but the Dutch 


have ſince ſettled here on account of the pepper 


trade. e =. 

Porca is the next great town upon the coaſt, and 
is reckoned the capital of a little kingdom of the 
ſame name. | | n 
The city of Cochin lyes upon the ſame coaſt, 
in nine degrees fifty minutes north latitude, and is 


about eighty miles to the northward of Anjengo. 


This is a great town of trade, and the beſt ſettle- 


ment the Dutch have upon the Malabar coaſt: it 


was fortified by the Portugueſe in the year 1504, 


when the two Albuquerques commanded the Por- 


tugueſe forces. It is divided by ſome into Old and 
New Cochin; the Old Cochin lyes a league and 
half from the ſea, and is called by the Portugueſe 
Cochin Dacina, or the Higher Cochin, becauſe 
it lyes higher up the river, and by the Dutch Ma- 
labar Cochin, for here their King reſided. The 


other Cochin, commonly called New Cochin, is 


ſcarce a league diſtant from the ſea upon the ſame 
river. The Portugueſe built and beautified it with 
ſeveral fine edifices, churches and monaſteries, to 
which belonged pleaſant gardens and fine walks. 
The Jeſuits church and college faced the ſea ſhore, 
and had a lofty ſteeple. The cathedral was a noble 
piece of architecture, adorned with two rows of 
pillars, and had a lofty ſteeple. The church and 
convent of the Auſtin Friers ſtood upon the banks 
of the river; and the church of the Dominicans 


and their convents were two fine pieces of work- 


manſhip, beautified with a double row of pillars of 


excellent ſtone: but the Dutch having this city ſur- 
rendred to them in the year 1662, immediately gave 


orders for demoliſhing great part of the houſes, and 


all the churches but one, in order to bring it into a 
narrower compaſs, and render the fortifications more 
regular ; and they have made it almoſt impregna- 
ble, conſidering the part of the world it ſtands in, 
to which the ſtones of the churches they pulled 
down in a great meaſure contributed. The ſimple 
Portugueſe had converted them indeed to pious 
uſes ; but the Dutch knew how to employ ſuch 
materials much better : and it is obſervable, that 
all over the Indies they think one church ſufficient 
for the largeſt cities, inſomuch, that in Batavia 
itſelf they had very lately but one Dutch church. 
The city of Cranganor lyes fourteen or fifteen 
miles to the northward of Cochin, and was alſo 
the capital of a kingdom of the fame name. This 
place was poſſeſſed and fortified by the Portugueſe 
loon after their arrival in India, but taken from 
them by the Dutch in January 1661-2, - The 
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Dutch found here a noble college of Jeſuits, with CH AP» 
a ſtately library belonging to it, and it having once IV. 
been the ſeat of a Biſhop, here was a cathedral, 
and ſix or ſeven other churches, which underwent 1 
the fate of thoſe of other places which the Dutch 
conquered, and have nothing of them remaining 
but their ruins. Without the walls was the col- 
lege of Chanote, famous for the reſort of the 
Chriſtians of St. THoM As hither, who exerciſed 
their religion here in the Syrian language. They 
had alſo a Syrian ſchool for the education of youth, 
and ſeveral maſters and prieſts of their own. 
Between Cranganor and Calicut lye the towns Panane, 
of Panane and Tanor ; theſe were alſo once poſ- not. 
ſeſſed by the Portugueſe. At Panane it was that 
Vasca DE Gama treated with the Samorin, or 
King of Calicut, concerning their ſettlement on 
This coaſt ; but being oppoſed by the Moors, 
they afterwards attacked the place in form and 
took it. The Dutch ſucceeded the Portugueſe, 
and have now a factory here. Tanor is a poor 
ſtraggling place, but the Europeans reſort hither 
ſometimes on account of the trade: both theſe 
towns are reckoned to be in the kingdom of 
Calicut, . ok . 
The city of Calicut lyes in eleven degrees, Calicut, 
twenty minutes north latitude, It was, when the 
Portugueſe arrived here, the greateſt place of trade 
in India. The Moors did all that was in their 
power to prevent the Portugueſe ſettling here ; 
whereupon they landed a body of troops, and built 
a ſtrong fort to defend their poſſeſſion, but were 
driven out of it again ; though others ſay it was 
demoliſhed by the Portugueſe themſelves, as not 
thinking it worth maintaining : but however that 
matter be, the fort is now waſhed away by the ſea, 
of which part of the ruins may {till be ſeen at low 
water. Several European nations have their fac- 
tories, and trade hither at this day without re- 
ſtraint ; and particularly the Engliſh. It is a large 
ſtraggling town, and the Prince's palace, as it is 
called, is an old irregular building out of-repair, 
which he ſeldom viſits. There are five white 
tombs a little to the northward of the town, which 
ſerve as a ſea mark to the ſailors. The Samorin 
or King of this country, entered into an alliance 
and confederacy with the Engliſh againſt the Por- 
tugueſe in the year 1615. 5215 
About five and thirty miles north of Calicut Panola, 
ſtands the town of Panola, where the French have 
a factory; this is reckoned to be in the territory 
of Cananor. Mente 40 
Five miles farther northward lyes Telicherry; Telicherry 
the Engliſhhave'built a ſmall fort Here to protect — 
their trade, which conſiſts chiefly in pepper. 
This place lyes in the latitude: of 1x degrees 50 
minutes. 5. 8 | 
The town of Termapatan To a eee Termapa · 
north; and to leagues beyond the city of Cananor, tan. 
* f A which nano 
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which is reckoned to be about forty leagues north 
of Cochin, ALMEYDA, the Portugueſe Gene- 
ral, erected a fort here, with the conſent of the 
Prince of the country, which the Dutch took 
from them in the year 1663, and maintain it to 
this day. 

Mangalore, as has been already obſerved, is the 
northern boundary of the coaſt of Malabar, and 
lyes in the latitude of 13 degrees, ſome odd mi- 


nutes, juſt oppoſite to fort St. George, on the 


Cormandel coaſt. This is the greateſt port for 
rice in India, ſupplying not only the European 
ſhips but the whole coaſt of Malabar. The town 
lyes a little up a river, which divides itſelf into 
ſeveral branches before it falls into the ſea, the 


entrance whereof is rendered very hazardous by 


a dangerous bar. The trade of this place is free 
for all nations, though the Portugueſe pretend to 
ſome dominion here; and hoiſting a flag upon 
their houſe, command all Europeans, as well as 
Indian ſhips, to give an account of their buſineſs, 
and not to purchaſe any rice till they have ſettled 


the price with the natives, for which they demand 


a-premium, but are not much regarded by the 
Europeans, who make their markets notwithſtand- 
ing, without their permiſſion. 

The Malabar coaſt, as it is ever green and fruit- 
ful, and intermixed with a great number of towns 
and villages, appears extremely pleaſant to the ma- 


riners in the fair ſeaſon; but it is obſerved, that 


the rains begin here much ſooner than on the coaſt 
of Cormandel, though they Iye in the ſame cli- 
mate, and are ſcarce an hundred and fifty miles 


_ diſtance, which the learned aſcribe to the high 


mountains of Gate or Balligate, which divide the 
peninſula from north to ſouth, and check the 
weſterly wind, which brings the rains to both, 
And becauſe it is often very wet in May upon the 
Malabar coaſt, when the weather is very fair on 


the coaſt of Cormandel, and the reſt of India, we 


find every writer almoſt affirming that the ſeaſons 
are directly oppoſite, and that when it is ſummer 


upon one coaſt it is winter on the other; though 


the truth is, it being the weſterly wind which 
uſually brings the rains, the weſtern fide of India 
have them a month or {ix weeks ſooner than the 
eaſtern parts; and I cannot but ſubſcribe to that 
opinion, that one great reaſon there is ſo much 


difference is, the repulſe the winds receive from 


the mountains of Gate, and nothing is more com- 


mon in all parts of the world, than for thoſe 


countries to have the rain firſt that lye moſt to the 
windward : and as the rains hang longer upon this 
ſide of India than the other, ſo it is obſerved that 
there are more rivers here, but none of them ve- 
ry large; the mountains where they riſe not be- 
ing more than three or fouricore miles from the 
_. ge 


There were abundance of little pirates upon this 
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Viſiapour, in which I ſhall include Canara, (tho! e 


then proceed to the inland country. 


coaſt formerly, who would venture to attack the C. 
country ſhips, but the European veſſels are of too . 
great force for them to manage; and ſince there . 
have been ſo many European factories upon the 
coaſt, Engliſh, Dutch, Danes, and Portugueſe, 
they do not ſwarm ſo much as they uſed to do. 
I now proceed to the province or kingdom of ?oini 


ſome writers make it part of the province of Biſ- 
nagar) for I find the King of Viſiapour to have 
been the moſt formidable enemy the city of Goa 
had to contend with ; and Goa being ſituated in 
the diſtrict of Canara, I cannot ſee how the King 
of Viſiapour ſhould approach the territories of the 
Portugueſe at Goa, unleſs he was Sovereign of 
Canara: beſides, I do not apprehend that any 
ports upon the weſtern ocean were under the do- 
minion of the King of Bifnagar ; whereas it is 
certain, that the new ſtate Sevagi, formed out of 
Viſiapour, extended a conſiderable way along the 
weſtern coaſt of India, between Malabar and De- 
can; and this I take to be properly the country 
of Canara, The boundaries of Viſiapour ſeem to 
me to be Decan Proper towards the north, the 
mountains of Gate, which ſeparate it from Gol- 
conda on the eaſt, the country of Malabar and 
Biſnagar on the ſouth, and the Indian ocean on 
the weſt; and according to this deſcription, the 
ſea coaſt will extend from Mangalore, in the lati- 
tude of 13 degrees odd minutes, to Rajapore, in 
the latitude of 17 degrees, not much leſs than 
three hundred miles. I ſhall firſt deſcribe the fi- 
tuation of the principal towns upon the coaſt, and 


And the firſt town of any name we meet with bu 
to the northward of Mangalore is Barcelor, or | 
Baquen, in the latitude of 13 degrees 45. minutes, 
where the Dutch have a factor. = 

A little farther to the northward ftands the cM 
town of Carwar, in the latitude of 15 degrees. 
Here the Engliſh Eaſt-India company have a ſmall 
fort, and the country about it produces the belt 
pepper in India, This is faid to be the pleaſanteſt 
and the moſt healthful ſettlement the Engliſh have 
upon the Malabar coaſt ; and in the mouth of the 
river, in Batte Cove, ſhips ride ſecure from the 
ſouth-weſt monſoon ; but notwithſtanding the ri- 
ver is deep enough for the largeſt hips, when they 
are in, it is not eaſy for a {hip of burden to- get 
over the bar, e 

From Carwar to the city of Goa is about 30 & 
miles. This city lyes in the latitude of 15 deg. 
20 min. north, and was the metropolis of the 
Portugueſe dominions in India, but is now almoſt 
the only conſiderable ſettlement they have left. 
It lyes about eight miles up the river Mandoua, 
and is a moſt ſafe and commodious harbour, not 
unlike Portſmouth, a certain Captain obſerves; 
nor is it inferior to it in ſtrength, at leaſt it ap- 
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Ap. peared ſo to the Dutch, who blocked it up for 


ſeveral years, but could never take it, though the 
made themſelves maſters of moſt of the other 


Portugueſe towns upon the coaſt. The ifland 


whereon it ſtands is about four and twenty miles 
in circumference : the place being encompaſſed 
with hills is exceffive hot, and ſomething un- 
healthful. The whole iſland is incloſed with a 
high wall, fortified with baſtions and redoubts, at 
the windings of the river. The town itſelf 
ſtretches two miles in length, along the channel, 
upon uneven ground; and ſome will have it, that 
it ſtands upon juſt ſeven hills, like old Rome; 
but it is not more than half a mile in breadth: 
however the walls, that encompaſs the fields and 
gardens about Goa, are not leſs than twelve miles 
in circuit. The Portugueſe have rendred the ac- 


ceſs to this place extremely difficult, by the caſtles 


and redoubts on each ſide the channel. At the 
entrance on the left, upon the point of the iſland 
of Bardes, is a fort called Aguda, with ſtrong 


works, and the guns level with the water. On 


the top of the hill, near the channel, is a long 
wall planted with cannon ; and oppoſite to it the 
caſtle called Noſtra Signiora do cabo, or Our La- 
dy of the cape, built in the iſland of Goa, Two 
miles within the channel is another caſtle, called 
do's Rey's, or the King's, well fortified, and can- 
non level with the water; and here the new Vice- 


roys take poſſeſſion on their arrival. Near this 


fort is a monaſtery of Franciſcans; and oppoſite to 
it, and within cannon ſhot, the fort of Gaſpar 
Dias. Beyond theſe caſtles the channel grows 
narrower, viz. from two miles to about a mile 
broad; and the banks, being planted with the fineſt 
fruit trees India affords, yield a moſt agreeable 


landskip; and what adds much to it, is the ele- 


gant country ſeats and little villages intermixed 
with them: this delightful ſcene continues for fix 
or ſeven miles, till you come to Goa, e 
Half way up the river, on the right bank, is 
a place called Paſſo de Dungi, where the Viceroys 
formerly reſided: and here begins a wall of con- 
ſiderable breadth, which runs two miles in length, 
and ſerves for a cauſey, or foot way, when the 
country is overflowed. At the end of this the 
city begins; and thus far ſhips may come up af- 
ter they are unloaded. 1 25 
The channel runs ſeveral miles farther up the 
country, dividing it into little fruitful iſlands and 
peninſulas, which ſupply the city with plenty of 
all manner of proviſions : and here in an evening 
are to be ſeen, a multitude of boats of the better 
ſort of people, who come out of town to take 


the freſh air, and divert themſelves with thoſe 


charming landskips which preſent themſelves all 
the Way up the river. 

Adjoining to the port of Goa is that called 
9 made by another channel, which 


OL 


runs between the iſland of Goa and the peninſula C HAP. 


y of Salſette: theſe two channels meet at St. Law- 


rence, and form the ifland of Goa, which con- 
tains thirty villages. As you enter the port, on 
the right hand is the peninſula of Salfette, which 
is twenty miles in length, and about ſixty in cir- 
cumference; and in the fifty villages which are 
upon it does not contain. leſs than fifty thouſand 
ſouls. On the left is the other peninſula of Bar- 
des, which is about 45 miles in compaſs, and 


contains 28 villages. Here ſtand the two forts of 


Aguda and Rey's, already mentioned. : 
The houſes in Goa are built with ſtone, an 
very magnificent ; but eſpecially the Viceroy's pa- 
lace, The cathedral is large, arched and divided 
into three iſles, by twelve columns, which, as 
well as the chapels, are curiouſly adorned with a 


variety of figures. The Archbiſhop's palace is 


ſpacious and magnificent; there are in it ſeveral 


fine galleries and noble apartments ; but he uſually 
reſides at a palace in the country, which ſtands. 


upon a hill, on the fide of the river, coming up 
from Goa, for the benefit of the cool air. he 


bare-footed Franciſcans have one of the fineſt 


churches in Goa; it is ſmall, but looks like one 


entire maſs of gold, there is ſo much of it about 
the high altar, and in the eight chapels on the ſides ; 
and the roof is adorned with fret work. There 


are many other fair churches and beautiful palaces 
in this city, with monaſteries of Dominicans, Au- 
ſtin Friers, Franciſcans, bare-footed Carmelites, 
Jeſuits, and Capuchins, with nunneries for the 
other ſex; and, in ſhort, there is ſo numerous a 
clergy that ſome have affirmed they make one half 
of the inhabitants. The Portugueſe have a Vice- 
roy, who governs the laity here, and has the 
command of all the Portugueſe ſettlements, from 
the cape of Good Hope to China ; but the clergy 
are under the government of the Archbiſhop : 
here is alſo an Inquiſitor General, whoſe court was 
the terror of theſe parts, when Goa was in a 


flouriſhing condition. There are fix or eight 


judges which compoſe the ſovereign court, or 
council, who adminiſter juſtice in civil and cri- 


minal cauſes, and who determine all appeals from 


other ſettlements. And though the Portugueſe 
dominions are now reduced to very narrow bounds, 
the King ſtill appoints his ſeveral Generals and 
Commanders, as formerly, one is called General 
of Ormus, another of the North, &c. but they 
enjoy little more than the honour of thoſe titles. 
T he inhabitants of Goa, and the villages under 
its juriſdiction, are not one tenth of them Por- 
tugueſe, but chiefly the deſcendants. of Portugueſe 
fathers and Canarin mothers, who'are as black as 
jet; their iſſue are of a deeper tawny than the 
Portugueſe of Europe. The chief merchants and 
tradeſmen of Goa are Pagans or Mahometans, and 
have a quarter of the town allotted them; but 
Oo are 
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are not ſuffered the publick exerciſe of their re- 


ligion. 
Raja, who is deſcended from SEVAOGI, 
the Viſiapour rebel, is the next neighbour to the 


Portugueſe, with whom they are ſometimes at 


war; but moſt commonly have a pretty good 
correſpondence, there being nothing to be got but 
blows on either fide. The Portugueſe are not in 
a condition to extend their dominions, or the Raja 
to make a conqueſt of Goa. 

The Portugueſe have been in poſſeſſion of this 
city upwards of two hundred years: it was ſur— 
prized by ALPHONSO DE ALBUQUERQUE, in 
the year 1508, and retaken by IpAL CHAN, 
who was then Sovereign of this part of India, 
but ALBUQUERQUE ſoon after recovered it again; 


and the Portugueſe. having rebuilt and beautified 


Viſiapour, 


Soulapour. 


Raolconda, 


Decan. 


the town, made it the capital of all their ſettle- 
ments to the eaſtward of the cape of Good 
Hope. 85 | NT 

'T he only town of note upon the coaſt, to the 
northward of Goa, in the province of Viſiapour, 
is Rajapour, which lyes in 17 degrees of north 
latitude, but the reader muſt take care to diſtin- 


guiſh it from Dunde-Rajapore, which lyes farther 


northward, in the kingdom of Decan. e 
Viſiapour, the capital of this province, and the 


antient ſeat of their Kings, before the Mogul ſub- 


dued them, is an inland town, lying in 17 de- 
grees of north latitude, longitude 75. This city, 


antient writers tell us, was four or five leagues in 


circumference, ſtrongly fortified with a double 
wall, and adorned with many magnificent ſtruc- 
tures; but whatever it was formerly, it is now 
{allen from its grandeur ; and modern travellers 
find it to be a poor ſtraggling town, with an old 
caſtle of no great ſtrength. The Mogul in all 


his conqueſts ſeems to negle& the great towns, or 


rather chooſes to have them lye open and unfor- 
tified, that they may not be ſeized and maintained 
againſt him, | 

To the ſouth-weſt of Viſiapour lyes the town 


of Soulapour, near the banks of the river Chriſte- 


na, Here was antiently one of the King of Vi- 
ſiapour's palaces, _ | 
Raolconda, on the borders of Golconda, is fa- 
mous for its diamond mines. We find the names 
of ſeveral other towns in writers ; but as they do 
not give us their ſituation, or an account of any 
thing they are remarkable for, I proceed to the 
next province, 
The kingdom of Decan, in which I ſhall in- 
clude Balligate, is bounded by Cambay, or Gu- 


Zarate towards the north, Golconda and Berar to- 


wards the eaſt, Viſiapour towards the ſouth, and 
the Indian ocean towards the weſt. 

The chief towns upon the coaſt are Dabul, 
Dunde-Rajapore, Choul, and Bombay. Thoſe 
of the inland country are Aurengabad, Doltabad, 


Chitanagar, Beder, Amadanager, Condelon, and ch Ap. 
5 | IV.! 
LMI 


y Dabul. 


Indeloai. | 

Dabul lyes in the latitude of 17 degrees, 45 
minutes, about fix miles from the ſea, and is þ 
ſome reckoned to be in the kingdom of Viſta- 
pour, "The Portugueſe poſſeſſed themſelves of it 
in the year 1508, but it was taken from them 


again, and is ſaid at preſent to be ſubje& to Se- 


vagi. 

Dunde-Rajapore lyes above forty leagues to the 
northward of Dabul, in the latitude of 18 degrees 
25 minutes, and four leagues farther north, ſtands 
the town of Choul, it is ſeated on a plain ſix miles 


from the ſea, on the bank of a river, which at 


Duade. 


Choul. 


flood will carry veſſels of burthen up to the city: 
it has a good wall, and other fortifications in the 


modern way; and the fort Elmoro ſecures the en- 


trance of the harbour which was built by the Por- 


tugueſe in the year 15 20, its territory extends ſix 


miles from the city, and borders on the country 


of Sevagi to the ſouth. N 

Bombay, or rather Boonbay fort and iſland, 
lye about forty miles to the northward of Dunde- 
Rajapore, in the latitude of 19 degrees. The 
Portugueſe, who poſſeſſed themſelves of it ſoon 
after their coming to India, gave it the name of 
Boonbay, from the goodneſs of the harbour, be- 
ing capable, it is ſaid, of containing a thouſand 


Bomba. Y 


veſſels. The King of Portugal, in the year 1663, 


transferred the property of it to King CHARLEs 
II. on his marriage with the Princeſs KAT HE“ 


RIN E, the Infanta of Portugal, as part of her 


fortune; and his Majeſty made a preſent of it 
ſome time after to the Engliſh Eaſt-India com- 
pany. - 

The iſland of Bombay is about ſeven miles in 
length, and twenty in circumference. The chief 
town is a mile in length, but the houſes are low 
and mean, except ſome few belonging to the Eng- 
liſh and Portugueſe. The fort is ſtrong, and re- 


gularly fortified, having 120 pieces of cannon 


mounted, and ſtands at ſome diſtance from the 
town. They have no good water but what they 
preſerve in ciſterns, in the time of the rains ; that 


which their wells afford has a brackiſh taſte : 


thoſe. who can afford it ſend above a mile farther 
up the bay, where there is a good ſpring, for 
what they drink. There are three or four other 
little towns upon the iſland, where the Portugueſe 


have their churches; and both Pagans and Ma- 
hometans are allowed the free exerciſe of their re- 
ligion. 


The iſland is but barren, it ſeems, and does 
not produce half grain enough to ſubſiſt the inha- 
bitants ; but they are ſupplied very reaſonably 
from the neighbouring countries. What they a- 
bound in moſt, and what the eſtates of the iſland 
conſiſt in, is their groves of coco · Aut trees. Their 


W alſo produce mangoes, jacks, 6 2 
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Indian fruits; and they make pretty large quan- 
tities of ſalt, with very little trouble, from the 
ſea water, which being let into little pits, the ſun 
extracts the moiſture, and the ſalt is left behind. 
The inhabitants are a mixture of ſeveral na- 


tions, Engliſh, Portugueſe, and Indians, amount- 


ing, as it is ſaid, to fifty or ſixty thouſand. "The 
Preſident of Surat is uſually Governor of the place, 
who has a deputy here, and courts of juſtice after 
the model of England. And the Governor, 
when he is upon the iſland, appears in greater 
ſtate than the Governor of fort St. George, be- 
ing attended, when he goes abroad, by two troops 
of Moors and Bandarins, with their ſtandards. 

Bombay, as has been obſerved already, is not 
the moſt healthful place in the world, fevers, 
fluxes, ſcurvy, and a diſtemper called the barbiers, 


which enervates the whole body, ſo that a man 
can hardly ſtir. hand or foot, are frequent among 


them; and the French diſeaſe is no where more 
common. The natives, and thoſe who are ſea- 
ſoned to the country, enjoy a tolerable ſtate of 
health, and live to a good old age ; and thoſe who 
go over young do pretty well. 
Both the Dutch and the Mogul, in their turns, 
have endeavoured to make themſelves maſters of 
Bombay, but have been hitherto diſappointed, So 
lately as 1688, the Mogul General landed 25000 
men upon the iſland, and attacked the fort; but 
not being able to carry it, came toa treaty with the 
Governor, and retired ; but the villages and plan- 
tations in the iſland ſuffered very much by the 
enterprize, for which the Governor, Sir JoHN 
CHILD, was deſervedly blamed, having made no 
preparations to prevent a deſcent. It was obſerved 


in this ſiege, that the Indians made their trenches 


ſo thick and high, that they entirely covered 


themſelves from the ſhot of the fort ; but had our 


people had a good ſtock of grenades and bombs, 
they could not have thus ſecured themſelves ; the 
iſland would ſoon have been too hot for the In- 
dians, who never uſe ſhells themſelves, nor is 
there any thing they dread more, as the Euro- 
peans have experienced. This iſland, at the time 
of the rains, produces a multitude of venomous 
creatures, which grow to an unreaſonable mag- 
nitude: the reverend Mr. OviNnGToN, lately 
chaplain to King WILLIAM, who was upon the 
place, aſſures us, that their ſpiders grow to the 
bigneſs of a man's thumb, and that their toads 
are almoſt as big as ducks. 

The iſland of Canorin (which ſome call Sal- 
ictte) lyes a little to the north of Bombay, ſepa- 
rated from it only by a channel of half a mile 
wide, which is fordable at low water. This 
land is twenty miles in length, ſeventeen in 
breadth, and about ſeventy round: it belongs to 
the Portugueſe, and is parcelled out among ſuch 
Lentlemen as have deſerved well of the crown, 
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and live here like ſo many Princes, the common CHAP. 


people being obliged to manure their grounds, IV. 


and ſerve them as their vaſlals. 
The chief town is Bandora, and there are ſe- Bandora. 
veral monaſteries upon it; the Jeſuits particularly 
have a noble college which is fortified and de- 
fended by ſeveral batteries of guns. The land 
near the ſea is low, and cut into ſeveral canals, 


and produces rice, ſugar-canes, and Indian fruits 


in abundance; but the middle of the iſland is 
mountainous. There are, beſides the gentlemen's 
feats, which are diſperſed over the ifland, ſeveral 
villages of Portugueſe, Moors, and Pagans, who 
live in wretched thatched cottages, and go per- 
fectly naked, except a little cloth to conceal 
what every body hides; they wear bracelets upon 
their legs and arms made of glaſs, for want of 
beter. gz 
There is a pagoda, or Indian temple, in this 
iſland, which is looked upon to be one of the 
wonders of Aſia, and ſome will have it to be the 
work of ALEXANDER THE GREAT. I would 


have tranſcribed the deſcription Father Ge mt L- 
II gives of it; but the relation is ſo confuſed that 


it will give the reader but a very imperfect idea 
of it. L his temple ſtands upon the declivity of an 
high hill, and is cut out of a ſolid rock: the aſcent 

to it is very grand, by a vaſt number of ſteps; the 
doors and columns are magnificent, the roof is 
arched, and the temple divided into three ifles by 
thirty noble columns, and at the end of it there 
is a kind of cupola; it is full of ſuch images as 
are ſound in other Indian temples; but as for the 
reſt of the deſcription, I confeſs I can e but | 
very little of it, and therefore proceed to a neigh- 
bouring iſland, called Elephanta, from the ſtatue Elechanta.) 
of an elephant cut in ſtone, as large as the life. | 
This ſtatue ſtands in the middle of a field, and 

is ſeen as ſoon as you land upon the iſland. There 

is alſo the figure of a horſe, cut out in ſtone 
with great exaCtneſs. This iſland alſo is famous 
for an Indian temple, which, like the other, 
ſtands on a hill, and is cut out of a very hard 
rock, of about a hundred and twenty foot ſquare ; 
ſixteen pillars cut out of the rock, being three 
foot and a half diameter each, ſeem deſigned to 


' ſupport the weighty roof. On the ſides of the 


temple are the figures of forty or fifty men, 
twelve or fifteen foot high; ſome of theſe gigan- 
tick figures have three heads, others ſix arms; 
ſome of them wear ornamental crowns, others 
have ſcepters in their hands; ſome of them are 


_ repreſented leaning upon a woman, others on the 


head of a cow, the great object of the Indian 
worſhip. Here we ſee one taking a woman by the 
chin, while others are hewing children in pieces; 
and above the heads of moſt of them are abun- 
dance of little human figures, hovering in the air, 
repreſented with cheartul aſpects. Ihe images 
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CHAP. of thoſe gigantick men, to which the Indians pay 


a profound veneration, and worſhip as ſo many 


EY Demi-gods, according to their own records, were 


the firſt race of mortals, whoſe deſcendants are 
dwindled into the prefent pigmy ſize: they tell 
us alſo, that this was occaſioned by an univerſal 
degeneracy of manners; and inſinuate that this 
firſt race of giants were only capable of complet- 
ing theſe prodigious works, and conſequently that 
they are of great antiquity, and deſerve our ad- 
miration. | | | 

I proceed now to enquire into the ſituation of 
the inland towns; and firſt of Aurengabad, which 
Was built, or rather rebuilt, by the late Emperor 
AURENGZEBE, who reſided there while he was 
. Viceroy of this province for his father CHA Jx- 
HAN. It is ſituate in 19 degrees of north lati- 
tude, and about the 76th degree of longitude, 
reckoning from the meridian of London, and 

ſtands about two hundred and twenty miles ſouth- 
_ eaſt of Surat; and though it be the capital of the 
province, has no walls. Here AURENGZEBE 


erected a fine moſque in honour of his beloved 


wife, who died in this town : it is covered with 
a noble dome, with four minarets or ſpires, and 
is built of white poliſhed {tone, reſembling mar- 
ble. There are ſeveral other fair moſques, bag- 
nio's, and publick buildings in the place, built of 
free-ſtone, and pretty high. The ſtreets are wide 
and planted with trees; and it is a town of con- 
ſiderable trade. 

Doltabad is ſeven or eight miles to the north- 
ward of Aurengabad : this was a place of great 
trade till AURENGZEBE removed it to Auren- 
gabad. This city is indifferently large, but much 
longer than broad, and it is ſurrounded with a 
wall of free-ſtone : it had a very ſtrong citadel, 
the wall being cut out of a rock. There were 
alſo three other forts in the time of the Decan 
war; but now the Mogul is maſter of all the 
country beyond, theſe are probably run to ruin, 
like the other fortified places. 

Four or five miles from Doltabad are the fa- 
mous pagods of Elora, ſo called from their ſtand- 
ing near that place: there are a prodigious num- 


ber of them, inſomuch that they fill a plain of 


five or ſix miles, on the top of a high rock, and 
are moſt of them cut out of it: it would be end- 
les to attempt to deſcribe them; and the figures 
and the architecture being much the ſame as in 
thoſe already mentioned, it is altogether unneceſ- 
 fary. I ſhall only mention one of theſe build- 


ings, if I may be permitted to uſe the term, 
which is three temples, ane upon another, with 
their ſeveral doors, pillars, walls, and roofs, all 
hewn out of the ſolid rock; but theſe pagods are 
not very lofty, ſcarce any of them more than 
forty foot in heighth ; nor have they any light 
but what they receive at the door. I he common 


ward of Aurengabad, and is remarkable only for 


they CH api 


tradition runs here, as in other places, that 


were made by a race of giants, but how long IV. [\ 
ſince none of their prieſts or bramins pretend to wind 
determine. | J 


Chitinagar ſtands about 63 leagues to the ſouth- Cbirnagwe 


a fine pagoda, and an unfiniſhed palace, which 
one of the Rajas of this country began, but did 
not live to ſee completed. 

Beder ſtands about 22 leagues north-weſt from Ree. 
Bagnagar, in the kingdom of Golconda: it is a 
great town, and ſurrounded with a brick wall 
and towers, There is no part of India, where 
the Pagan natives are more bigotted to their ſu- 
perſtitions than here: they have a multitude of 
pagodas with monſtrous figures, more likely, as 
a certain traveller obſerves, to create horror than 
devotion in the worſhippers. | 

Condelvai and Indelvai are both of them great Cond::ai, 1 
towns, upon the borders of Golconda, where 
it is ſaid, the beſt ſword blades in India are 
made, 8 1 8 , 
Amadanagar lyes in the latitude of 18 degrees, Ara. 
ſome odd minutes, and is about a hundred miles 5 
to the eaſtward of Dabul; it was formerly the 
ſeat of an Indian Prince, but I do not obſerve it 
is remarkable for any thing at this day. 

From Decan we travel eaſtward to the pro- 3 
vince or kingdom of Golconda : Golconda is Gol::n4:. 
bounded by Orixa on the north, the bay of Ben- q 
gal on the eaſt, Biſnagar and Cormandel on the 
ſouth, and Decan on the weſt ; and is ſituate be- 
tween the 15th and 19th degrees of north lati- 
tude. This province is three hundred miles in 
length, and upwards, reckoning from the ſouth- 
welt end of it to the north-caſt ; and is from one 
hundred and fifty to two hundred miles in breadth. 
T he chief towns upon the coaſt are Maſulapatan, 
Madepollom, Naſſipore, Vizacapatan, and Bim- 
lepatan : the inland towns are Bagnagar, Gol- 
conda, Tenara, and Gani or Coulour. | 

Maſulapatan lyes in the latitude of 16 degrees, 
30 minutes north latitude, longitude 81 from the 
meridian of London. It is a town of good trade, 
pretty large and populous, and both the Engliſh 
and Dutch have factories here. The buildings 
are mean, after the Indian manner, nor is the 
ſituation to be admired, it ſtanding on a morals, 
at the mouth of a river, and conſequently not 
healthful, What rendered it famous, was the 
trade which was driven for diamonds and precious 
ſtones, as well as chints, calicoes, and muflins, 
at this port. 5 | 4 
Madepollom lyes a little to the northward of Madepor 
Maſulapatan; here the Engliſh have another ſmall 
factory. This is a much more healthful ſituation , 
than Maſulapatan. h | | 1 

Forty Sage or fifty miles north-eaſt of Maſula- Nil ore. ö 
patan, ſtands the town of Naſſipore, whers oh | 
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Dutch have a factory; and a hundred and fifty 
miles farther, north-eaſt, is the town of Viza- 
capatan, where the Engliſh have a factory; and 
at Bimlepatan, fourteen miles farther northward 
is a Dutch factory. Theſe are the principal 
towns upon the ſea coaſt; Bagnagar, which is 
the metropolis of Golconda is an inland town, in 
the latitude of 17 degrees, and lyes about forty- 
five miles to the eaſtward of Viſiapour, and an 
hundred and thirty to the weſtward of Maſula- 
patan. This was a large flouriſhing city, when 
Golconda was under the dominion of its own 


Prince. The King's palace was three hundred 


and fourſcore paces in length, and built of ſtone, 
as were the palaces of the great Omrahs. There 
were ſeveral noble ſquares alſo in the town, and 
their reſervatories for water, or tanques as they 
are called, were much admired by foreigners. 
One of theſe was a ſquare of two hundred paces 
on each fide, lined with ſtone, and ſtone ſteps 
down to the bottom of it. In the middle ſtood 
an elegant building, being an Octagon, two ſto- 
ries high, with a door in every angle, ſurrounded 
with galleries and balconies, and fountains play- 
ing on every ſide, which fell into the tanque, and 
aftorded a refreſhing coolneſs in the hottelt ſeaſon, 
There are large tanques to be found at almoſt 
great town, but not always ſo large or 
commodious as this, there being very little other 
water to be had from the time of the rains till 
they return again, which is ſeven or eight months, 
But though they are at ſo much labour and 
charge in making their tanques, their houſes are 
for the moſt part of no better materials than 


thatch and clay, and moſt of them not more than 


eight or ten foot high: they ſerve for little elſe but 


to ſleep in, no buſineſs is tranſacted within doors, 


even the great men have little ſheds or piazzas be- 
fore their doors, where they entertain ſtrangers, 
and tranſact their affairs. 

The town and caſtle of Golconda, where the 
King frequently keeps his court, is about four or 
five miles to the weſtward of Bagnagar; it ſtands 
upon a high hill and has a noble proſpect, but 
there are few good buildings beſides the palace. 
The ſepulchres of the Kings of Golconda are 
about two musket ſhot from the caſtle, and take 
up a great deal of ground, every one of them be- 
ing in a ſeparate garden. You aſcend the chapel 
which contains the tomb, by fix. or feven ſtone 


with open arches about forty foot high, and co- 
vered with a carpet; over the tomb itſelf is a 
kind of pail of flowered ſattin, which falls upon 
the ground; and ſeveral religious attend here to 
kcep the lights and all things in order: at leaſt 
thus it was till the late conqueſt of this country 
by the Mogul. 


At Tenara, a town about five miles to the caſt- 


ſteps; it is ſquare, and ſurrounded x a gallery 
3 


ward of Bagnagar, the King of Golconda had CH A P. 


another palace. But what has rendered this 
country famous, and in the end procured the de- 
ſtruction of it, are the diamond mines; for when 
AURENGZEBE once underſtood the riches of 
theſe mines, he never deſiſted till he had de- 
throned the Prince, and made himſelf maſter of 
them: his pretence indeed was, that the people 


were hereticks, of the Perſian ſect, and therefore 


he thought himſelf obliged in conſcience to diſ- 
poſſeſs the graceleſs wretches of their treaſure and 
their country, and accordingly, about the year 
1686. he made the King of Golconda a priſoner, 
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and his kingdom a province of the Mogul empire, 


as it is at this wi | 


At Gant or Coulour was a famous mine, diſ- 
covered about 200 years ſince. This town lyes 
upwards of 100 miles eaſt of Bgnagar: but of 
this and the other mines of Goiconda the beſt 


account that we meet with was ſent from India 


to the Royal Society, and is as follows. 


[The reader will obſerve, that this account of the 
diamond mines in Golconda and Viſiapour was 


written between thirty and forty years ago ; 


before thoſe kingdoms were abſolutely conquered 


by the Mogul. 


T HE diamond mines on the coaſt of Cor- An account 


of the dia- 


mandel, of which I have viſited ſeveral, are 
generally adjacent to rocky hills, or mountains, 
whereof begins a great ledge or range, near cape 


mond 
mines of 
Golconda 


Comorin, extending in breadth about fifty Engliſh and Vie 


miles, ſome conjoining, others ſcattered ; and run- 
ning thence in length quite through Bengala. In, 
among, and near theſe hills, in ſeveral places, are 


pour. 


known to be (as it is believed moſt of them have) | 


mines. I | 


The kingdoms of Golconda and Viſiapour are 


known to have mines, ſufficient to furniſh all the 


world plentifully with diamonds; but their Kings 
permit digging only in ſome places appointed, leſt, 
as It is imagined, they ſhould become too common; 
and withal, for fear of tempting the threatnin 
greatneſs of AURENGZEBE, forbidding alſo hos 
places that afford the largeſt tones, or elſe keep- 
ing workmen in them for their own private 
uſes. | 

1. In the kingdom of Golconda, as near as 
I can gather from the beſt acquainted, are twent) 
three mines now employed, or that have been 
lately. 

Gs was the firſt mine made uſe of in 
this kingdom: the earth is ſomewhat yellowiſh, 
not unlike the colour of our gravel dried; but 
whiter in ſome places, where it abounds with 
ſmooth pebbles, much like thaſe that come out 


© 
* 


of ſome of our gravel pits in England. They 


uſe to find great quantities in the vein, if it may 
2 properly 
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properly be ſo called, the diamonds not lying in 
continued cluſters, as ſome imagine, but frequent- 
ly fo very ſcattering, that ſometimes in the ſpace 
of a quarter of an acre of ground, digged be- 


tween two and three fathoms deep, there hath 


been nothing found; eſpecially in the mines that 


afford great ſtones lying near the ſuperficies of the 


earth, and about three fathoms deep. The dia- 


monds found in theſe mines are generally well 


A mangelin 
is tour Frams 
in weight, 


ſhaped, many of them pointed, and of a good 


lively white water; but it alſo produces ſome 
yellow ones, ſome brown, and of other colours. 
They are of ordinary ſizes, from about a fixth 
of a mangelin, of which they find but few, to 
five or ſix mangelins each; ſome of ten, fifteen, 
twenty, they find, but rarely. They have fre- 
quently a bright and tranſparent skin, inclining 


to a grecniſh colour, though the heart of the 


ſtone be purely white; but the veins of theſe 
mines are almoſt worn out. 

2. The mines of Codawillikul, Malabar, and 
Butepallem, conſiſt of a reddiſh earth, inclining 
to an orange colour, (with which it ſtains the 
clothes of the labourers that work in it) they 
dig about four fathoms deep. T hey aftord ſtones 


generally of an excellent water, and cryſtalline 


Jemla. 


Skin : ſmaller ſizes than thoſe of Quolure, Ra- 
miah, Gurem, and Mutampelle, have a yellow- 
iſh earth like Quolure; their ſtones like thoſe of 
the two former mines, but mixed with many of 
blue water. | 
Currure the moſt famous of them all, and moſt 
antient, has been under the ſubjection of the King 
of Golconda; but about twenty five years ago 
wes taken, with the country of Karnaticum, 
from the Hundue-Rajaes, by the Nabob-Emir- 
In it have been found diamonds of a ſize 
weight, which is about nine ounces troy, or 81+ 
pago's weight. It is only employed by the King 
for his own private uſe. The diamonds that are 
found in it are very well ſpread, large ſtones, it 


yields few or none ſmall ; they have generally a 


bright skin, which inclines to a pale greeniſh co- 
Jour, but within they are purely white. The 
ſoil is reddiſh, as many of the others. 

About ſixty or ſeventy years ago, a Portugueſe 
went thither from Goa, and having ſpent in min- 
ing all that he had, even to what wearing clothes 
he could ſpare, while the miners were at work for 


Tour wife and children ſell, ſell what you have, 
Spare not your clothes, nay make your ſelf a ſlave: 
But money get ; then to Currure make haſte, 
There ſearch the mines, a prize you'll find at laſt. 


Not far from Currure are the mines of Latta- 
waar and Ganjeconta, which are in the ſame ſoil 
as Currure, and aftord ſtones not unlike : but Lat- 


tawaar hath many repreſenting the great end of a 


razor blade, thin on one fide, and thick on the 
other, very white, and of an excellent water ; 
but the beſt of the mine is worn out, and Ganje- 
conta employed only to the King's private uſe, 
Jonagerre, Pirai, Pugulle, Purwille, and Anun- 
tapelle, conſiſting alſo of red earth, are now em- 
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ployed, and afford many large ſtones, part of them 


of a greeniſh water : but the moſt abſolute mines 


are of Wazzergerre and Munnemurg, the other 


rather repreſenting pits than mines, for there they 
fink through high rocks, till they go fo far below 


their baſis, that they can go no farther for water, 


in ſome places forty or fifty fathoms deep. The 
ſuperficies of the rocks conſiſts of hard, firm, 
white ſtone, into which they cut a pit like a well, 


of about four or five, in ſome places ſix foot deep, 


before they come to the cruſt of a mineral ſtone, 
like the mineral of iron ; then they fill the hole 
with wood, and keep as hot a fire as they can 
there for two or three days, till they think it ſuf- 
ficiently heated; then they pour in water till they 


have quenched it, which alſo ſhakes and mollifies 


both ſtone and mineral; both being cold, they 


dig again, take out all the crumbled ſtuff, and dig 


up what they can beſides, before they heat it anew. 
The cruſt ſeldom is thicker than three or four 
foot, which ceaſing, they come to a vein of 
earth, that uſually runs under the rock two or 
three furlongs, ſometimes much farther, "This 
they dig all out and ſearch, and if the firſt attempt 
prove ſucceſsful, they go to work again, digging 
again after the ſame manner, as deep as they can, 
till they come to water; for the drawing whereof, 
wanting the help of engines known in Europe, 
they can go no deeper, although the vein lye 
lower : all lumps of the mineral they break in 


pieces, and frequently find diamonds incloſed in 


them. The earth is red, many large ſtones are 
found here, the ſmalleſt about ſix in a mangelin. 
They are mixed waters, but the greateſt part 


the laſt day's expence, he had prepared a cup of good, only of ill- favoured ſhapes ; many cragged 
pieces of ſtones, ſome as if they had been parts of 


poiſon, reſolving, if that night he found nothing, 
to drink his laſt, with the concluſion of his mo- 
ney ; but in the evening, the workmen brought 
him a very fair, ſpread ftone, of twenty pago's 
weight, in commemoration whereof, he cauſed a 
great ſtone to be erected in the place, with an in- 
ſcription engraven on it, in the Hundues, or Tel- 
lingda tongue, to the following effect, which re- 
mains to be ſeen till this day, - | 


very great ones; others with pieces broken off 
them ; yet I never heard of any that found two 
ſeeming fellows, although they do thoſe that look 
as if they had been newly broken. 
In Langumboot they dig as they do at Wazzer- 
erre and Munnemurg, the rock is not altogether 
ſo ſolid, but the earth and ſtones it produces much 
alike, 8 
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Wootoor lyes near Currure, and affords ſtones 
of a like magnitude, ſhape, and waters ; it is em- 
ployed only to the King's uſe; and ſingular, in 
that its diamonds are found in black earth. 

Muddeburg far exceeds all the reſt for diamonds 
of a delicate ſhape, water, and bright tranſparent 
skin; yet it has ſtore of veiny ones, but thoſe like- 
wiſe of ſo curious ſhape and water, that it is dif- 
ficult to diſcover them from the good, eſpecially 
the ſmall ones. It produces ſtones of divers mag- 
nitudes, from ten and twelve in a mangelin, to 
ſix or ſeven mangelins each. The earth is red, 
but is ſeated in the woods, and the water ſo bad, 
that to all except the people bred there, it preſent- 
ly occaſions fevers, and deſtroys abundance, inſo- 
much that moſt of the adventurers have forſaken 
it ; notwithſtanding which, it had been more pro- 
fitable than any of the reſt, the vein frequently ly- 
ing near the ſuperficies of the earth, ſeldom run- 
ning deep, and is better furniſhed than any one yet 
diſcovered. The river Kiſhma, of excellent wa- 
ter, is but nine miles diſtant, but the miners, or 
merchants, will not be at the charge of fetching 
their water from thence. Divers are of the opi- 
nion, that beſides the water, the town lying in a 


bottom, environed with hills, and a moraſs adjoin- 


ing, the air may be infected, and contribute to its 
unhealthfulneſs. | | | 

Melwillee, or the new mine, ſo called, becaufe 
it was but lately found out, or at leaſt permitted 
to be made uſe of, in the year 1670. The earth 


they mine in is very red, and many of the ſtones 


found there, have of it ſticking to them, as if it 
had clung there while they were of a ſoft gluti- 
nous ſubſtance, and had not attained their hardneſs, 
maintaining its colour on its skin, ſeeming to be 
roughned with it that it cannot be fetched out by 
grinding on a rough ſtone with ſand, which they 
make uſe of to clean them. The ſtones are gene- 
rally well ſhaped, their ſize from five or ſix in a 
mangelin, to thoſe of fourteen or fifteen each, and 
ot ſome bigger, but greateſt quantities of the mid- 
dle ſorts : moſt of them have a thick dull skin, 
inclined to a yellowiſh water, not altogether ſo 
ttrong and lively as of the other mines, very few 
ot them of a cryſtalline water and skin. They 
are feported to be apt to flaw in ſplitting, which 
occations thoſe people to eſteem them ſomething 


bofter than the product of many of the other mines; 


'everal that flatter by their ſeeming whiteneſs, 


when rough, diſcover their deceitfulneſs, having 


paſſed the mill, and too often a yellowiſh tincture, 


0 the diſappointment and loſs of them that have 


cut them ; but what they want in goodneſs: is 


in part ſupplied by the plenty they find, which, 


together with their properties, makes them the 
caper. | | 


2. Viſtapour is known to contain mines, enclo- 


ins ſtones as large and as good as thoſe. of Gol- 


eſt, There are fifteen mines employed in this 
kingdom. $40 WD 

In Rumulconeta are mines, in red earth, about 
fifteen or ſixteen foot deep; they ſeldom find a 
diamond of a mangelin weight, but ſmall to 
twenty or thirty in a mangelin. They are ge- 
nerally of an excellent cryſtalline water, have a 
bright clear skin, inclining frequently to a pale 
greeniſh colour, are well ſhaped, but few of them 
pointed ones. There are alſo found amongſt them, 


ſeveral broken pieces of diamonds, by the country 


people called Shemboes 
| The mines at Banugunnapelle, Pendekul, and 
Moodawarum ; at Cumerville, Paulkul and Wor- 
kul which are not far diſtant from Ramulconeta, 
afford ſtones much alike, and in the ſame. kind of 
earth; but in the three laſt are very ſmall ones, 
even to 100 in a mangelin. NO 

Lungepoleur mines are of yellowiſh earth, like 
thoſe of Quolure; its diamonds are generally well 
ſhaped, globular, few pointed, a very good cry- 


ſtalline water, and bright skins; many of them 


have a thick dark graſs-green skin, ſome ſpotted 
alſo with black, that they ſeem all foul, yet are 
not ſo, but within purely white and clean. Their 
ſizes are from two or three mangelins, down- 
wards, but few very ſmall. Pootloor mines are 
of a rediſh earth, but afford ſtones much like 
thoſe of Lungepoleur, only ſmaller ; under a man- 
gelin, the general ſizes are of : 5 4 5 of a man- 
gelin. hs 6428 
Punchelingul, Shingarrampent, and. Tondarpaar, 
are alſo of red earth, their diamonds not unlike 
thoſe of Quolure, only rarely or never any large 
ones are found there. 3 81 10 
Gundepelle hath the ſame earth with the for- 
mer, and produces ſtones of equal magnitude; but 


frequently of a pure cryſtalline water, wherein 


they exceed the formeeert... $41 
Donee and Gazerpellee dig both in red earth 
likewiſe, and afford ſtones alike, the greateſt part 
whereof are of good ſhapes and waters. They 
have alſo many ſhemboes, 'and ſome of bad -wa- 
ters, ſome brown, which theſe people call ſoft, or 
weak watered, being eſteemed of a ſofter and weak 
er body than others, by reaſon they have not ſo 
much life when cut, and are ſubject to flaw in 
ſplitting and on the mill. Their general product 
is in ſtones of middle ſizes: but Gazerpellee. has 
beſides many large ones, and is the only mine 
noted in the kingdom of Viſtapour. © 
The diamonds in all the mines are ſo ſcattered 
and diſperſed in the earth, and lye ſo thin, that in 
the moſt plentiful mines it's rare to find one im 
digging, or till they. have prepared the ſtuff, and 
do ſearch purpoſely for them. They are alſo fre- 
quently incloſed in clods ; and ſome of thoſe of 
Melville have the earth ſo fixed about them, Fo 
ul 
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till they grind them on 4 rough ſtone with ſand, 


to be his, for the King's uſe, Both merch 
they cannot move it ſufficiently to diſcover they 5 rehant CH Ap, 


and miner go generally naked, only a poor clout IV. 


CH 
[\ 


are tranſparent ; or, were it not for their ſhapes, 
to know them from other ſtones. Sometimes the 
unskilful labourers, to try what they have found, 
lay them on a great ſtone, and ſtriking on them 
with another, to their coſtly experience, diſcover 
they have broken a diamond. 

Near the place where they dig they make a ciſ- 
tern about two foot high, and fix foot over, with 
a ſmall vent in one of the ſides, about two inches 
from the bottom, by which it empties itſelf into 
a little pit made in the earth to receive ſmall 


ſtones, if by chance any ſhould run through. 


The vent being ſtopped, they fill the ciſtern they 


have made with water, ſoaking therein as much 


of the earth they dig out of the mines, as it can 
conveniently receive at a time; breaking the clods, 
picking out the greateſt ſtones, and ſtirring it 
with ſhovels till the water 1s all muddy, the gra- 


_ velly ſtuff falling to the bottom: then they open 


the vent, letting out the foul water, and ſupply- 


ing it with clean, till all the earthy ſubſtance be 
waſhed away, and none but a gravelly remains 
at the bottom. Thus they continue waſhing till 


about ten of the clock before noon, when they 


take the gravelly ſtuff they have waſhed, and 
ſpread it on a place made plain and ſmooth like 
a bowling-alley, for the purpoſe near the ciſtern ; 
which being ſoon dried by the heat of the ſun, 
at that time of the day, they very curiouſly look 
it over, that the ſmalleſt bit of a ſtone can hardly 
eſcape them. If they find a large ſtone, they 
deliver it not till they have done work; and then 


very privately, left it ſhould come to the know- 


merchants that buy the ſtones of them, are ge- 


ledge of the Governor of the place, and he require 
a ſhare, which in the kingdom of Golconda is 
uſually practiſed, without reſpect to any agree- 
ment made with them. | e 

The miners, thoſe that employ them, and the 


nerally Ethnicks ; not a Muſſulman that ever 1 
heard of, followed the employment. Theſe la- 


bourers and their employers are Tellinga's, com- 


monly natives of or near the place. Ihe mer- 
chants are the Banians of Guzarate, who, for 
ſome generations, have forſaken their own coun- 
try to take up the trade in which they have had 
ſuch ſucceſs, that it is now ſolely ingroſſed by 
them ; who correſponding with their countrymen 
in Surat, Goa, Golconda, Viſiapour, Agra, Del- 
ly, and other places in India, furniſh them all 
with diamonds. | 
The Governors of the mines are alſo idola- 
ters. In the King of Golconda's dominions, a 
Feulinga Bramme rents moſt of them, whoſe 
agreement with the adventurer is, that all the 


A Pagoda's ſtones they find under a * Pagoda weight are to 


weight is 


9mangelins 


be their awn, and all of that weight and above it 


about their middle, and a ſaſh on their heads 
they dare not wear a coat, leſt the Governor ſay 
they are thriven much, are rich, and ſo enlarge 
his demands on them. The wiſeſt, when the 
find a great ſtone, conceal it till they have an 
opportunity, and then with wife and children 
run all away into the Viſiapour country, where 
they are ſecure and well uſed, by reaſon whereof 
their mines are much more populous, and better 
employed than thoſe of Golconda. 

It is obſervable, that notwithſtanding the agrce- 
ment with the adventurers of the mines, that all 
ſtones above a certain weight, ſhall be for the 
King's uſe ; yet in the metropolis of either king- 
dom, as the cities of Golconda and Viſiapour 
are, there 1s no ſeizure, all ſtones are free: and 
the late deceaſed King, ABpuB CuUToPsnaw 
of the former, and EDELSHAW of the latter, 
would not only give very great prices for large 
ſtones, but richly veſt, and preſent the merchant 
that fold them with horſes, or ſomething elſe of 
value, thereby encouraging others to bring the 
hike. cir 1 ka EEE 

Before I proceed farther north, it may be pro- 
per to take notice of the mountains of Gate or 
Baligate, which divide the hither peninſula of 
India from north to ſouth. And it is here that 
moſt of the Raja's or Naiques live that have not 
ſubmitted to the Mogul. Theſe people are look- 
ed upon to be the moſt barbarous in India, and 


by many travellers to be no better than ſo many 


neſts of robbers: whereas the truth is, they are 


the original inhabitants of the country, and have 


the beſt right to the plains as well as the hills, 
but were driven up into the mountains by the 
Moors, Arabians, and Egyptians, who planted 
themſelves upon their coaſts; but the Indians 
were never reduced into ſuch narrow bounds by 
any of thoſe nations as they are at preſent by 
the Moguls; who being driven out of Tartary 
themſelves about 300 years ſince, have over-run 
the whole continent of India, from Tartary to 
cape Comorin, diſpoſſeſſing the deſcendants of 
the Moors and Arabs of all the plain country, as 
they had before diſpoſſeſſed the Indians; and have 

alſo by force or fraud poſſeſſed themſelves of great 
part of the hilly country, which was formerly 
looked upon to be inacceflible. However there 
are no leſs than ſeventeen of theſe Raja's, or ſo- 
vereign Princes, in the mountains, who are in 2 
confederacy againſt the Mogul, and ſometimes 
come down from their hills and plunder the 
towns under his government; on which account 
they have been denominated barbarous, when 
this is only. by way of retaliation for innumera- 
ble injuries received, The late AURENGZEBE 
did not only deſtroy all their towns and 9 2 
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CHAP. hecould come at, but their temples, and every thing The bay of Indus on the north-weſt, and the CH AP, 
\P, IV. they held to be moſt ſacred among them. The bay of Cambaya on the ſouth-eaſt form great TV, 
* Ay Europeans who have been amongſt theſe moun- part of it into a peninſula. As to the chief towns Way pug 
o' taineers, actually find them more civilized and in this province, I ſhall firſt give an account of 
| hoſpitable than the Mogul's people, who give us the ports and places upon the ſea coaſt, proceed- 
ſuch terrible repreſentations of them. 2s ing from ſouth to north: and firſt, ; 
No country ſure ever ſo nearly reſembled a ſtate of Baſſaim, or Baceim, which lyes in the lati- Baſſaim, 
innocency as this. Their defence againſt their po- tude of 19 degrees and half: it is ſurrounded by 
tent enemy unites them in the ſtricteſt bonds of a ſmall channel which makes it an iſland, and is 
friendſhip. They ſeem to live as if they were of defended by a pretty good wall. It is in poſſeſſi- 
one family. Their Governors neither oppreſs or on of the Portugueſe, who have built fix churches 
tyrannize over them, and yet the common peo- and ſeveral convents in it, with a Jeſuits col- 
ple preſerve a due reſpect for them, and have no- lege; and tis ſaid, have ſeveral of the neigh- 
thing of ſlavery or inſolence in their looks. Reli- bouring villages under their juriſdiction, Here 
gion creates no differences in the ſtate or private reſides the Portugueſe Captain General of the 
families. There are indeed ſeveral caſts or ſes north, who has a ſovereign juriſdiction over the 
amongſt them; but it is an unalterable maxim Governor of this and all their northern ſettle- 
never to change their caſt; and if one would ments. . - 5 
become a proſelyte to another ſect, he could not About fifteen leagues to the northward of Baſ- Damans 
be received into a caſt which his anceſtors were ſaim ſtands the town of Daman. T he Portu- 
not of, ſo that there is no contention on thoſe gueſe made themſelves maſters of this place in 
heads ; neither in their buildings or their cloth- 1559, and have maintained their poſſeſſion ever 
ing do they affect any more than what nature ſince; though it was once beſieged by AURENG= 
requires to guard them from the weather. They ZEBE with a very great army. It ſeems the Por- 
uſe a very ſimple diet, ſuch as milk, rice, roots tugueſe allied out in the night, upon that quar- 
or herbs, very little meat, and always dreſſed the ter of the beſiegers, where the elephants ſtood, and 
fame way; they have no made diſhes, and very put them into ſuch a conſternation with their fire- 
little variety in their way of eating. Water is works, that they broke from their keepers, tramp- 
their uſual drink; neither beer or wine is to be led down their own people, and did more miſ- 
found in the country. The inferior people diſtill chief in the Mogul's army than it was poſſible 
a ſmall fort of arrack from rice, but I did not ob- for an enemy to have done in ſo ſhort a time; 
ſerve that their ſuperiors ever taſted it; and even whereupon the Mogul thought fit to raiſe the 
among the common people drunkenneſs is never fiege, and was very cautious how he attacked any 
heard of, or that brawling and quarrelling, which city in the poſſeſſion of the Chriſtians afterwards. 
is ſo common in other neighbourhoods, much leſs Daman is ſituated at the mouth of a river of 
thoſe oaths and execrations ſo frequent amongſt the ſame name, in 20 deg. ſome odd minutes 
us. They don't ſeem to have mixed with any north lat. three broad ſtreets run the length of it, 
other nation; and as they never travel out of and four others croſs them, all regularly built; 
their own country, can have imported no foreign but few of them have more than one floor. Every ' 
vices: but they are even with the reſt of the houſe has its gardens and orchards adjoining to it, 
world in one particular, namely, in believing all and the compaſs of the town is two miles round, 
people but themſelves to be barbarous ; which they It is indifferently fortified, and hath a harbour for 
are the more excuſable in, as they have received ſmall veſſels in the mouth of the river, defended by 
ſuch barbarous uſage from the Moors and Mo- a fort ; but ſhips of burthen cannot enter it. T he 
guls, who have invaded and taken moſt of their Portugueſe have ſeveral churches and convents here 
country trom them. But I ſhall ſpeak more largely as in their other ſettlements; and it muſt be ad- 
of this people when I come to treat of the man- mitted, that the Portugueſe have endeavoured the 
ners of the Indians in general, and proceed now propagating the Chriſtian Religion in India more 
to deſcribe the ſituation of the province of Gu- zealouſly than any Proteſtant nation whatever. I 
_ 2zurate or Cambaya. | am ſorry to obſerve it, but the Proteſtants do not 
Guzarate or Cambaya is bounded by the bay ſeem to have any manner of concern to advance 
of Indus, and the province of Jeſſelmere towards the Chriſtian religion among the Indians ; and are 
the north, the provinces of Candiſh and Chitor ſo far from employing Mithonaries for that pur- 
towards the eaſt, the province of Decan towards poſe, that they have ſcarce clergymgn ſufficient 
the ſouth, and the Indian ocean towards the weſt. for their factories, and in very many of them not 
It extends from 19 deg. odd min. north latitude, a clergyman to be found: while the Portugueſe 
to near 25 deg. fo that it is upwards of three have their churches and prieſts diſperſed thygugh- 
hundred miles from ſouth to north, and it is not out India, even at Agra, Delly, and. Lahof, the 
leſs than four hundred miles from caſt to weſt. capital cities of India, in the heart of the Mogul's 
ob J. Pp | dominions, 
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dominions, as well as in their own ſettlements. 
I do not fay this to reproach our own people, 
but that they might emulate that laudable zeal 
they obſerve in the Roman Catholicks, who ma- 
ny of them certainly run great hazards, and un- 
dergo great hardſhips to make proſelytes to the 
Chriſtian Religion. It is a little ſtrange ſo many 
parties and ſects as we have amongſt us, who 
are zealouſly ſet upon reforming each other, that 
not one of theſe Fathers ſhould ever take it into 
his thoughts to preach the Goſpel to the ignorant 
Indians, If, as they apprehend, the Roman Ca- 
tholicks have views to their temporal intereſts 
when they undertake theſe miſſions, and find their 


account in thoſe voyages; if this be true, there 
is the greater encouragement to imitate them ; 


but I doubt theſe infinuations are often made to 
excuſe our own ſluggiſh inactivity, who have in- 
dulged in eaſe and luxury ſo long that we cannot 
diſpenſe with the want and hardihips which muſt 
be expected in ſuch an undertaking. 

But to proceed, the next port to the northward 


of Daman is Surat, in the latitude of twenty one 
degrees thirty minutes north latitude, longitude ſe- 


venty two, from the meridian of London, It 
ſtands on the river Tapte, about ten miles diſtant 
from the ſea ; and the town winding with the ri- 
ver, is almoſt in the form of a creſcent. It is de- 
fended by a wall and towers, and has a ſquare 
caſtle, with a tower at each angle on the ſouth 


welt part of it, which commands both the river 


and the avenues to the town by land. The river 
runs on one fide of the caſtle, and there is a moat 
on the other, The city is between two and three 
Engliſh miles in circumference, and has ſix or 
ſeven gates, at which centinels are placed, who 


require a ſtrict account of ſuch people as paſs them, 


if they have any ſuſpicion of them, The ſtreets 


are moſt of them narrow, and the houſes gene- 


rally low and mean, the ſides being ſplintered with 
ſplit cane, and the roofs thatched with cajan or 
palm leaves ; but the Europeans, and ſome of the 
rich Moors have more lofty houſes, built with 
brick or ſtone, and covered with tiles. The 
floors, both of the upper and ground rooms, are 
of terras, which is looked upon to be cooler than 


boards; and they have no glazing to their win- 
'The 


dows that the air may have a free paſlage. 
town is very populous, and the bazar or market- 
place thronged with Banians and other merchants, 
who ſtand with their ſilks or ſtuffs upon their 
heads, or in their hands, to expoſe them to ſale. 
In the middle of the city, before the caſtle, is a 
large open place called Caſtle-green, from the 
neighbourhood of the caſtle; where are laid all 
ſorts of goods in the open air, both day and 
aight, except during the monſoons ; and here the 
Europeans as well as natives place their bales, 
and prepare to load their ſhips. 


metans, Banians, Parſies or Halichors. 
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The Governor of this caſtle is 
the Mogul every three years ; but he has only 
the command of the garriſon, and ſcarce ever 
ſtirs out of it till he is ſucceeded by another. 


This being at preſent a port of the greateſt trade 


of India, the Mogul has ever a watchful eye over 
it, leſt it ſhould be again ſurprized, as it was 
once by the Raja Sevagi, and plundered : Sir 
GEORGE OXENDEN was then preſident, and 
made a noble defence, whereupon the Mogul pre- 


ſented him with a robe of honour, and offered 


an abatement of the Engliſh cuſtoms to two and 
a half per cent, and the Eaſt-India company pre- 
ſented Sir GEORGE with a gold medal with this 
inſcription, Non minor eſt virtus quam querere 
parta tueri“ Mr. GERARD ANGIER, a ſuc- 
ceeding preſident, gave SEVAGI another repulſe, 
when the Governor durſt not oppoſe him, and 
ſaved the caſtle as well as the Engliſh houſe. 

'T here is alſo a Governor of the town, who is 
but deputy to the Nabob, or Viceroy of the pro- 
vince : to this gentleman foreigners apply on al! 
occaſions: but he does not determine any thing 


of conſequence without the concurrence of the 


* officers of the city, who are the Cogy, the 


acanaviſh, and Catoual: the Cogy is verſed in. 
the laws and cuſtoms of the empire, and 1s judge 


in civil caſes. The Vacanaviſh is deputed by the 
Emperor to ſend him a weekly account of all 


tranſactions of moment; and there is another offi- 


cer ſubordinate to him, who ſends an account to 


court of almoſt every thing that is ſaid or done 


in the place, how trivial ſoever. The Catoual is 
a kind of peace officer, and rides three times 
through the town every night, viz. at 9, 12, and 
3, and at 5 goes off his watch, when a drum 
beats, and a great brazen trumpet ſounds to give 
notice of the approach of day. He is always at- 
tended by a guard of ſoldiers; and if he meets 


with any diſorderly perſons, either confines them, 


or inflicts ſuch corporal puniſhment as he ſees fit; 
this is uſually done by the chaw buck, a moſt 
unmerciful whip as ever was contrived ; and 
ſometimes the offender receives the baſtinado. But 
notwithſtanding this city is ſo exceeding populous, 
and compoſed of ſo many various nations, it 1s 
very ſeldom that any tumult or diſorder happens; 
and for capital offences, ſuch as murder or rob- 
bery, they are ſcarce ever heard of in a great 
many years, which in ſome meaſure may be 
aſcribed to the ſpeedy and impartial puniſhment of 
offenders, but more to the quiet diſpoſition of the 
Pagan inhabitants, who ſeldom give an affront, 
and as ſeldorn reſent an injury. 

The natives of Surat are either Moors, 2 770 


Moors have the government entirely in their 
hands here as well as in all other towns of India, 
under the immediate dominion of the Mogul, 
| 2 which 


appointed by CH Ap 
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ping the ſun, fire, &c. 
vers, and make moſt of the ſilks and ſtuffs that 


which makes them treat the Pagan natives with 
ſome contempt; but the peaceful and ſubmiſ- 
Give behaviour of the Pagans, who never contend 
for places, or a ſuperiority to the Moors, abates 


much of their antipathy towards thoſe idolaters. 


The Banians of Surat, as in other parts of In- 
dia, are of a mild inſinuating addreſs; and as 
they never contend with any other people, ſo they 
very ſeldom fall out among themſelves: if they 
obſerve the Europeans they deal with to be in a 
paſſion, they withdraw as ſoon as they have an 
opportunity, and will not appear again till they 
have had time to cool, and then apply to them 
in the ſofteſt terms. But however obliging they 
may be in other reſpects, they are very careful 
of their money, and heap up treaſure without 


end, A man worth forty thouſand pounds will 


traverſe the whole town to get the value of a 
half-peny. 

The Perſies who inhabit Surat, are ſometimes 
called Gaures, or Worſhippers of fire; and are 
{aid to have tranſplanted themſelves from Perſia 
to India when the Calif OMAN conquered the 
kingdom of Periia, and brought 1t under the do- 


minion of the Mahometans ; and they ſtill pro- 


feſs the antient religion of the Perſians, worſhip- 
T hey are generally wea- 


are wrought in Surat. I ſhall enlarge farther on 
the manners and cuſtoms of this people when I 


come to treat of the ſeveral religions that are pro- 


iclied in India, and only take notice here of the 
burying place they have near Surat. The greateſt 


_ honour theſe people think they can do to the re- 


mains of their deceaſed friends, is to expoſe the 
corps to be devoured by birds of prey: they look 
upon theſe living tombs to be preferable to any 
other kind of ſepulchre. i | 

| The place whither they carry their dead ſtands 
in the fields, about a mile from the city, and is 
lurrounded with a wall twelve foot high, and a 
hundred in circumference, The ground within 
is raiſed about four foot, and made ſloping, that 
all the moiſture may drain from the carcaſſes into 
a link made for that purpoſe. Nothing can be 
more ſhocking than a view of this burying ground, 
as 1t is called: here you ſee a multitude of dead 
bodies, loathſom and diſcoloured ; ſome green, 
others yellow; ſome bleeding freſh, with their 


des torn out by the vultures which reſort thi- 


ther ; ſome with all the fleſh of their cheeks pull- 
ed of: great holes eaten in ſeveral parts of their 
'odics, and the skin torn and mangled from one 
<nd to the other; ſome parts are hardned by the 
lun like a piece of tanned leather, while others 
are Clean picked as a skeleton. The vultures, it 
is obſerved, regale their ſmell as well as their taſte 
with theſe carcaſſes, and will place themſelves 


down the wind on purpoſe to enjoy the admired 
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perfurne; and ſometimes cram themſelves with CHAP, 


human fleſh till they are hardly able to rife from IV. 


the ground. 

There are ſtill a fourth ſet of people who in- 
habit Surat, called Halachors, which in the Per- 
ſian language ſignifies ſuch perſons as give them- 
ſelve a liberty of eating or drinking any thing. 
Theſe drink wine, and eat any kind of fleſh or 
fhſh ; and are ſo little troubled with a nice pa- 


late, that a piece of carrion goes down with them 


as well as the beſt meat that can be bought. 
Theſe people are employed in all the vileſt offices, 
ſuch as ſweeping the ſtreets, carrying away the 
dung, and in waſhing and carrying out dead bo- 
dies to their proper burying place, which offices 
would defile a Moor or Banian, Theſe are look- 
ed upon therefore by them as a moſt vile and 
Fontemptible generation; and you cannot affront: 
a man more than in calling him Halachor : how- 


ever theſe poor people are not at all concerned 


themſelves at the appellation, but perform their 
drudgery quietly without any reluctance, cringing 


and fawning upon all they paſs by, but induſtri- 


ouſly avoid the touching of any perſon who would 
look upon himſelf defiled by it. | 

The Eaſt-India company have a Preſident at 
Surat who lives in great ſtate. There is alſo an 
accomptant, ſtore-keeper and purſer marine, which 


conſtitute the council : theſe have their ſecretary, 


who uſually ſucceeds in the council on a vacancy, 
There are alſo factors, writers, and apprentices 


who ſerve three or five years, according to their 
agreement with the company, and then are gra- 


dually advanced. Theſe have their diet and lodg- 
ing in the factory as well as ſalaries, with a liberty 
of trading in India from port to port; and thoſe 
of any credit, who have not money of their own 
to trade with, may have it on bottomree at 25 
per cent. of the Banians, of which they often 
make cent. per cent. in ſome voyages. The com- 
pany have a Chaplain who preaches once, and reads 
prayers three times every Sunday, and twice on 
other days. He takes place after the ſecond in 
council, and is treated with great reſpect, havin 

a fine horſe or a coach at his command, an 

is handſomly attended; for the company enter- 


tain forty or fifty black pæons, who ſerve for 


ſoldiers or ſervants to the factory indifferently. 


The falary of the Preſident is zoo l. per ann. 


The ſecond 1201, The chaplain oO l. per ann. 
The ſenior factors who are of the council, 40 l. 
The junior factor, 151. the writers 7 1. per ann. 


the pæons have no more than four roupies a man, 
or 9s. a month. e —.— 


The houſe where the Engliſh factors reſide be- 


longs to the Mogul, and is rented of him for 601, 


per annum, it lyes on the north-weſt part of the 
town, having convenient lodgings for forty per- 
ſons, beſides the preſident's apartment, It has 


P-p'3 cellars, 


—— 
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cellars, a warehouſe, a tanque or reſervatory of 
water, and a hummum : there is ſeldom much 
rent paid, being uſually laid out in repairing, or 
making additions to the building. 

The Preſident has the ſuperintendency of all the 
ſettlements of the Eaſt-India company, and of 
their factors and agents, on the weſt ſide of India, 
and towards the north, as at Agra, Amadabad, 
&c. and makes a great figure at Surat. 

The company's table where the whole factory 


cat is nobly provided; they have not only Perſian 


wine and punch, but the wine and beer of Europe. 


They have three cooks of ſeveral nations, and are 


ſerved with all manner of varieties the country 
affords. All the diſhes, plates, and drinking veſ- 
ſels are of ſilver, and on Sundays and publick days, 
the entertainment is ſtill more magnificent, and 
after dinner the Preſident frequently invites the 
factors abroad to ſome ſhady garden without the 
city, on the fide of a tanque or canal, He is car- 
ried thither in his palanquin, on the ſhoulders of 
four pæons, with two union flags before him, and 
ſome fine Perſian or Arabian led horſes, richly ac- 
coutred, The ſaddles of theſe, and of the horſes the 
factors ride, are of embroidered velvet: the heads of 
the bridles and the Houſen glittering with filver ; 
and the Captain of the pæons on horſeback leads 
forty or fifty of his men on foot, as a guard to the 
Preſident. The council follow in large open 
coaches, but inſtead of horſes, after the cuſtom of 


the country, they are drawn by oxen ; the reſt of 
the factory ride in hackeiies, a kind of two wheeled 


coaches. without raiſed ſeats, or on horſeback, 
there being a ſet of fine horſes kept at the compa- 
ny's expence, in order to make a grand appear- 
ance, than which nothing turns to a better account 


in India, therefore none of the council ever ſtir 


out of the city gates, without four or five pæons to 
attend on their coach, and the Engliſh chief at 
Surat has almoſt as much reſpect paid him as the 
Governor of the place. The factors, when they 
go to an Indian entertainment, conform them- 
ſelves to the cuſtom of the eaſt, lying upon Perſian 
carpets, but in the factory they fit on chairs after 
the Engliſh manner. 

The Engliſh, as well as other nations, have 
their burying place about half a mile from the city, 
and ſeem to imitate the Mahometans in the mag- 
nificence of their tombs : the moſt remarkable of 
the Engliſh are thoſe of Sir GEORGE OXENDEN 
and the Preſident ANGIE Rs, adorned with noble 
towers, and minorets, and the Dutch vie with 
them in this extravagance: but there is one built 
by the order of a jolly Dutch commander much 
talked of for the humour of it; it is adorned it 
ſeems with three large punch bowls, in which his 
ſurviving countrymen, according to his dying 
requeſt, frequently remember him till they are 
very merry. ; 


The Engliſh factory, as well as the French and CH AP; 


Dutch, find great diſadvantages in being fo 


much 


in the power of the Moors, for if any of the ſhip- 


ping belonging to the Moors happen to be taken European | 


by pirates, they expect the Europeans ſhould be 
anſwerable for the damage, and will block up their 
factories, with a body of troops, that none can 9⁰ 
in or out. But the Dutch, it ſeems, know how 
to make themſelves ſatisfaction, by blocking up 
the Mogul's ports with their ſhips. In the year 
1691, the Engliſh factory was ſurrounded by a 
guard of horſe and foot, and the French and Dutch 
were confined within the walls of the town, upon 
the complaint of ABDFEL GiFroRD, a rich 
Moor, that a ſhip of his was taken by Hatmen, 
by which they mean Europeans, and reſtitution 
was expected to be made by the Engliſh, French, 
and Dutch ; becauſe the pirate had ſhewn all their 


colours. The Engliſh Preſident hereupon repre- 
ſented to the Governor, that An DEL GiFFornD 


was not to be credited, having formerly ſuborned 
ſeveral ſailors to depoſe, that one of his ſhips were 
taken, who afterwards confeſſed they were bribed 
by him to commit the perjury ; but ſhould the 


charge appear to be true, it was as unreaſonable 


that the Europeans ſhould be required to reſtore 
ſuch effects as were taken at ſea, as that the Mo- 


gul ſhould make ſatisfaction for all robberies 


mitted by land: the pirates at ſea were neither 


COM = 


authorized by the company, or within their power. 


But it being diſcovered afterwards, that the Danes 


had taken that Mooriſh ſhip by way of reprizal 
for ſome injury they had received, the Englith 
were reſtored to their liberty, after they had re- 


mained in confinement near four months. 
next year, the ſame ABD=®*L Gir Fo in 


The 


order 


to make up his loſſes, exhibited another complaint 
of a ſhip's being taken and plundered at ſea, and 
procured the Engliſh factors to be confined again, 
but happily for them the deceit was diſcovered, 


and it was proved, that part of the money 


Gi1F- 


FORD pretended to have loft, was brought by 
himſelf aſhore clandeſtinely, and lodged in a gar- 
den by the river ſide, which procured the Engliſh 
their liberty, and brought infamy enough on their 
old accuſer. But {till it feems great preſents were 


expected by the Nabob or Viceroy, and ot 


her of 


the Mogul's officers, for obtaining that diſcharge, 


for juſtice itſelf muſt be purchaſed, and without a 


pair of gloves or a well applied bribe, it is not eaſy 


to obtain a hearing. 


Before I leave the town of Surat, I muſt ob- 
ſerve, that here are no publick houſes of enter- 
tainment, but there are large buildings, which 


ſome call caravanſeras, where travellers may 
and dreſs their own diet, and theſe houſes 
be found at proper diftances, on all the 


ſleep, 
are to 
great 


roads; near them there is uſually a tanque, or re- 
ſervatory of water, for the uſe of thoſe tha 
2 | 
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there. 
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theſe great tanques or reſervatories, lined with free- 
ſtone, and ſteps down the fide of it, a mile in 
compaſs, having no leſs than 100 angles. Not- 
withſtanding the Engliſh, French, and Dutch 
have a great trade in this city, it is not comparable 
to what the Moors, Armenians, Banians, Ara- 
bians, and Jews carry on here ; one of theſe mer- 
chants, we are told, was able to fit out a fleet of 
fifteen or ſixteen fail of ſhips himſelf. 'Tho' the 
Mogul is an abſolute Prince, and claims the ole 
property of all the lands of the country, I don't 
find any Sovereign in the world, who gives great- 
er encouragement to his trading ſubjects of all 
religions and perſuaſions. As to the Europeans 
who trade hither, the Dutch have much the great- 
eft advantage, for if the Mogul inſiſts upon ſuch 
cuſtoms as they do not approve of, they block up 
his ports, and compel him to lower them, as they 
have done within theſe few years, and while the 


Engliſh pay almoſt four per cent. the Dutch do 


not pay more than two + cuſtom. There are ſe- 


veral Engliſh merchants at Surat, belides thoſe 


in the factory, who live under the protection of 
the government, notwithſtanding all the repreſen- 
tations of the Eaſt-India company to the contrary. 
While we had two companies, they had ſeparate 
houſes, and lived in as great enmity, as if they had 
been at open war, and it ſeems, contracted ſuch 
averſions to each other, that when their maſters 
were united, they could hardly ſpeak peaceably 
when they met; and the baſe inſinuations and re- 
preſentations they made of one another while they 
were diſtin, muſt of neceſſity create a very 
deſpicable opinion of the Engliſh among the natives. 
Ten or twelve miles to the northward of Su- 
rat, lyes a little bay called Swalley-hole ; here 
the European ſhipping uſually load and unload 
their goods, for there is no coming near Surat 
with large veſſels. The Engliſh, French, and 
Dutch, have each of them their chuoltery or place 
to lodge in, within half a mile of the ſea, with 
yards. and warehouſes to ſtow their goods in, 
While the ſhipping lyes here, which is from 
September to March, the Banians, Armenians, 
and Moors, build little hutts along the ſhore, 
2 they expoſe their goods to ſale as in a 
air. | 
Baroche ſtands about fifty miles to the north- 
ward of Surat, it is fituate on a hill, and was 
formerly walled about, and eſteemed a place of 
great ſtrength, but the fortifications are run to 
run; however it is ſtill a place of trade, and the 
Enyliſh and the Dutch have their agents here. 
The city of Cambaya lyes in the lat. 23. deg, 
at the very bottom of the gulph of Cambaya. It 


much bigger than Surat, and had formerly a 
ie trade, but the trade is now removed to 
»urat: the Portugueſe were once in poſſeſſion of 


In the ſuburbs of Surat, there is one of 


this place, as well as of Baroche and Surat, but CHAP. 


were beaten out of them by the Moors: the 


city of Cambaya is ſurrounded with a brick wall, Wy 


and towers at the uſual diſtances ; the ſtreets are 
wide, and the houſes built of brick dried in the 
ſun, and it has a large old cattle. The inha- 
bitants are chiefly Banians and Rasboots, who 
are ſo bountiful to monkeys, whom they have 
in great veneration, that they perfectly ſwarm 
here. The ſepulchres of the Princes of Cam- 
baya are in this city, Here was an hoſpital e- 
rected formerly for beaſts and other animals, 
which is run to ruin. The tide ruſheth into 
the bay of Cambaya ſo furiouſly, that *tis ſaid, . 
the ſwifteſt horſe eannot keep pace with it, 


Goga lyes on the weſt ſide of the gulph of Goga. 


Cambaya, almoſt over againſt Baroche, in 21 
Aeg. north lat. It is but an inconſiderable town, 
about 30 deg. to the ſouth-weſt of Cambaya, 
where the Portugueſe ſhipping bound for Goa, 
ſometimes rendezvous. 

Diu ſtands upon an iſland of the ſame name, 
on the left hand as we enter the gulph of Cam- 
baya, in the lat. of 20 deg. 40 min. The iſland 
is about three miles in length, and one in breadth, 
ſeparated from the main by a narrow channel. 
The Portugueſe poſieſſed themſelves of it about 
the year 1515, and fortified it: it was naturally 
very ſtrong, and one of the forts ſtands upon a 
high rock, to which there is no acceſs, but by a very 
ſteep narrow paſlage, and it has a double moat, 
into which the water flows from the ſea. Ba DUR, 
King of Guzarate laid fiege to Diu ſoon after the 
Portugueſe took it, but was forced to raiſe the ſiege. 
BADUR prevailed with the Grand Seignior af- 
terwards, to ſend a great fleet, and 20000 men 
to his aſſiſtance; and though they attacked the 
Portugueſe with their united forces, were beaten 
off the iſland, leaving their artillery, baggage, 
and wounded men behind them : when the Por- 
tugueſe flouriſked, the trade here was almoſt e- 
qual to that of Surat, but it has long been upon 
the decline. | | i | 

Amadabad, or Amadaver, is the capital city 
of Guzarate, and ſeat of the Viceroy: it lyes in 
the lat. of 23 deg. 40 min. long. 72 from the 
meridian of London; being about 140 miles to 
the northward of Surat: it had once the name 
of Gurdebad, or the habitation of duſt, from the 
clouds of duſt that are ſometimes raiſed there. It 
ſtands in a fine plain, and is watered by a little 
river, which in the time of the rains riſes to a 
great height, and overflows the plain country. 


The town is encloſed with a wall, of brick and. 


ſtone, and has towers on it at the uſual diſtances. 
It has twelve gates, and is three or four miles. 
in length with the ſuburbs: the ſtreets are gene- 
rally wide, but the principal ſtreet is not leſs than 
thirty paces over, The Meidan Cha, or King's 


ſquare, 
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ſquare, is 700 paces long, and 400 broad; and 
has trees planted on every fide. On the weſt fide 
of this ſquare is the caſtle, and the great caravan- 
ſera for lodging ſtrangers ſtands on the ſouth ; 
and there are ſeveral other buildings in it, where 
the Catoual adminiſters juſtice. Near the Meidan 
alſo ſtands one of the Mogul's palaces : over the 
gate is a large balcony, where the country muſick 
and trumpets ſtand and play morning, noon, and 


in the evening: the Engliſh factory is in the 


middle of the town, and the Dutch have ano- 


ther in the great ſtreet, and their ware-houſes are 


uſually filled with rich Indian goods. 
There are a great many moſques, or Maho- 


metan temples in this city, but that called Juma 


Meſgid, or the Friday's moſque, whither moſt 


| people reſort on that day, is the nobleſt: it is 


cover which are very high ſteeples, from whence 


aſcended by ſeveral large ſteps, and before it has 


a ſquare cloiſter, of 140 paces in length, and 120 
in breadth, adorned with twelve domes, and an 


open paved ſquare in the middle of it. In the 
front of the temple are three large arches, and 
on the ſides two great doors which open into it, 


they call the people to their devotions. The chief 
dome is ſurrounded with ſeveral other ſmall ones, 
and two minorets or ſpires. The whole pile is 
ſupported by 44 pillars, ſtanding in two rows, 
and the pavement is of marble. There are abun- 
dance of pagoda's, or idol temples alſo in Ama- 
dabad, but the fineſt of them AURENGZEBE con- 


verted into a moſque, at which ceremony he or- 


_ of India. 


dered a cow to be killed in the temple, being aſ- 
ſured that the Gentiles would never enter it again 


after it was ſo polluted ; and he ordered all the 
figures of men and beaſts to be defaced, fo that it 


has loſt much of its original beauty. 


This town is ſo intermixed with groves and 
gardens, that at a diſtance it looks like a foreſt, 
The King's garden, which lyes without the walls 
by the river fide, is filled with all the fruits 
It conſiſts indeed of ſeveral gardens 
thrown into the form of an amphitheatre, riſing 
gradually one above another ; and on the higheſt 
is a terraſs, from whence there is a proſpect of the 
country villages for ſeveral miles: four or hve 
miles from Amadabat is the village of Serquech, 
where are the tombs of the former Kings of 
Guzarate ; they are large ſquare buildings with 
three great 'arches in each front, and over them 
a great many leſſer. There is a magnificent 
dome in the middle, and ſeveral little ones on the 
ſides of it; and the tomb is always directly under 
the largeſt dome. | | 

At this town ſick and lame beaſts and birds 
have hoſpitals provided for them by the compaſ- 
ſionate Indians; who imagining the ſouls of their 
relations or anceſtors may be removed into theſe 
animals, think it the greateſt act of charity to 


into one, and have Chitor and Malva on the 


and the Ganges take in a pilot, lyes near the 


adminiſter to their neceſſities: they will purchaſe CHAP 
infirm wounded animals frequently of the Chriſ- IV. | 


1 
en 


tians and Moors, to deliver them from the cruel- Wy WV 
ty of the Infidels, as they term them; and theſe 


creatures remain in the hoſpital till they die, if 
they cannot be cured ; but if they recover, they 
are fold to ſome of their own perſuaſion, that 
they may not be abuſed again, 

To the caſtward of Guzarate lye the provinces cd 
of Candiſh and Berar, which are of late thrown Berir, | 


north, Orixa on the eaſt, Decan on the ſouth, 
and Guzarate on the weſt, The chief town of 
Candiſh is Brampour, in 22 deg. north lat. and gramps./ 
about two hundred and twenty miles to the eaſt- 
ward of Surat, This is a large city, and ſtands 
upon very uneven ground. In the time of the 
rains the water runs through the lower ſtreets, 
and they appear like ſo many rivers. The houſes 
generally have clay walls, and are but poor little 
huts, except the Viceroy's palace, and ſome others 
of the magiſtrates and principal officers. Six or 
ſeven miles to the northward of Brampour ſtands | 
the town of Rajapore ; and about fourſcore miles Raine 
farther northward the city of Ecbarpore, upon a .,..... 
good river, which falls into the ſea near Baroche; 
and fifteen miles to the northward of Ecbarpore 
is the famous caſtle of Mandoa, which ſtands on Mania | 
a high hill, and is ſurrounded by a wall of twenty 
miles in circumference. Shapour is the capital eps, 
city of Berar, and lyes in the latitude of 22 de- 
grees odd minutes. 

The province of Orixa is bounded by the Oi 
river Guenga, which divides it from Bengal on 
the north, by the bay of Bengal on the eaſt, 
Golconda on the ſouth, and Berar on the weſt. 
The chief town, which alſo bears the name of 
Orixa, ſtands in the middle of the province in 
21 degrees north latitude, and is about 100 miles 
weſtward of the bay of Bengal. The town of 
Cuttack lyes in 20 degrees odd minutes, and is Cutta:k-) 
about 60 miles from the ſea. Baliſore, where g!livr:. 
all European ſhips which are bound for Bengal 


mouth of a river of the ſame name, where it 
falls in the bay. This place is in the latitude of 
21 degrees ſome odd minutes; and here the Eng- 
liſh have a factory. The road is pretty ſafe, 
and it is a place of ſome trade. * 
To the northward of Baliſore ſtands the town FP“ 
of Pipley, where the French and Dutch have each 
of them a factory. This town is ſituated on a 
river, but not deep enough to admit of any large 
veſſels, which are obliged to remain in the road 
ſome diſtance from it. | TH 
The provinces of Chitor and Malva are gene- = 
rally laid into one, and are bounded by Guallior 
on the north, Bengal on the eaſt, Candiſh and 


Berar on the ſouth, and Guzarate on the 55 
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The chief town is Chitor, the ſeat of Raja kind of ſovereignty formerly, and aſſociating with C HAP* 


Rana's, faid to be the deſcendant of PoRus 
who fought with ALEXANDER; but Pokus 
at that time was Sovereign of the greateſt part of 


Indoſtan, and his capital city generally held to 


Rat pores 


K:tmbal, 


be Delly. Chitor indeed was a fortreſs, whoſe 
ſituation rendered it impregnable, and therefore 


probably was by ſome ſtyled the capital of his 


dominions. It lyes almoſt under the tropick of 
cancer, and about three hundred miles to the 
northward of Brampour, 5 

The chief town of Malva is Ratipore or Ran- 
tipore. It lyes upon a little river in the lati- 
tude of 25 degrees north, and is a place of good 
trade. | | 

Bengal is the moſt eaſterly province of the 
Mogul's dominions. It is bounded by the pro- 
vinces of Patna and Jeſuat towards the north, 
the kingdom of Aracan and Tipra towards the 


eaſt, the bay of Bengal and the province of Orixa 


towards the ſouth, and with the province of 
Malva. towards the weſt; it is in length from 
eaſt to weſt upwards of four hundred miles, and 
near three hundred in breadth from north to ſouth, 
and is uſually compared to Egypt for its fruitful- 
neſs, the river Ganges dividing itſelf into ſeveral 


branches in this province, and annually overflow- 


ing it, as the Nile does Egypt. 
The chief towns are, 1. Dacca, which lyes 
upon one of the eaſtern branches of the Ganges 


in the the latitude of 24 degrees; it is four or 


five miles in length, but very narrow, winding 
with the river. This may properly be called 
the capital, being the ſeat of the Viceroy, and 
here the Engliſh and other Europeans have their 
agents to take care of their trade. which is very 
conſiderable in this province. 2. Ragemahal ſitu- 
ated higher up the Ganges, and is between two 


or three hundred miles from the mouth of it, in 


the latitude of 25 degrees. Below Ragemahal 
yes the city of Caſſimbazar, latitude 24, where 
tne Europeans have their factors, the country 
affording great quantities of ſilk and muſlins. To 
the ſouthward of Caſſimbazar ſtands the city of 
4. Huegly upon an iſland made by the Ganges, 
in the latitude of 23 degrees, about a hundred 
miles from the mouth of the river: it is a large 
town, and beſides Moors and other Indians, has 


ſeveral thouſand Portugueſe Chriſtians in it: moſt 


European nations who trade to India had their 
factories here, and particularly the Engliſh ; but 
the unhealthineſs of the ſituation induced them 
o remove, and the Engliſh have fince built 
them a fort a little below near Calcutta, which 
they named fort Willam, from the Prince of 


"2 Orange, who mounted the throne of England 


bout that time. 5. The city of Chatigan lyes 
_ the mouth of the moſt eaſterly branch of 
e Ganges, Here the Portugueſe ſet up for a 


pirates and banditti of all nations, owned no ſub- 
jection to their own Prince or the Prince of the 
country, but committed daily robberies by ſea 


and land, and fo interrupted all commerce, that 


the late Mogul found it neceſſary to ſend an 
army againſt them and extirpate them. 6. Mal- 
da which ſtands a little to the eaftward of Ra- 
gemahal, where the Europeans alſo have their 
factors. . 


Having deſcribed the ſituation of the ſouthern 
provinces of India, I come to enumerate thoſe in 


the north, which are 1. Cabul, 2. Haican or Bal- 
lochi, 3. Multan, 4. Buckor, 5. Tata or Sinda, 


6. Jeſſelmere and Soret, 7. Hindowns, 8, Jenupar 


or Jengapore, 9. Pencab or Lahor, 10. Delly, 


11. Agra, 12, Bando or Aſmer, 13. Guallior, 
4. Narvar, 15. Caſſimere, 16. Bankiſh or Car- 
kares, 17. Naugracut and Siba, 18, Jamba and 


Becar, 19. Gor, 20, Canduana and Patan, 21. 


Sambal and Mevat, 22. Halabas, Rotas, Patna 


and Jeſuat, generally reckoned part of Bengal. 
'T here are ſome other provinces named in the 


maps, but they are all included in theſe that are 


here enumerated ; Candahor is indeed frequently 
reckoned to be a province of India, but this hav- 


ing been near a hundred years under the dominion 
of Perſia, I chooſe to place it in that kingdom, _ 
On the north weſt part of the Mogul's domi- 


nions lyes the province of Cabul, having the moun- 
tain Caucaſus, which divides it from Usbeck Tar- 
tary, on the north, the province of Caſſimere on 


the eaſt, Haican on the ſouth, and Condahor in 


Perſia on the weſt : the country is generally bar- 
ren, but there is a great trade for horſes and other 


_ cattle, which are brought hither from Perſia and 
Tartary, from whence the greateſt part of India 
are ſupplied. The capital city of this province is 


Dabul, in the latitude of 34 degrees 30 minutes: 


it is a large city, and being near the frontiers both - 
of Perſia and Tartary, is fortified as well as moſt 


towns in India. 
Haican or Ballochi has the province of Cabul 
on the north, Attock on the eaſt, Multan on the 


ſouth, and the. kingdom of Perſia on the weſt, 


the chief town whereof is Duckee, in the latitude 
of 32 degrees. 


Multan is bounded by Haican on the north, by Multan, - 


Jengapore and the Hindowns towards the eaſt, 
Buckor towards the ſouth, and Perſia on the weſt ; 
the chief town is Multan, in the latitude of 30 
degrees north. | 


© ; 
Buckor has Multan on the north, the Hin- Buckor, ; 


downs on the eaſt, Tata or Sindi gn the ſouth, 


and Perſia on the eaſt ; the chief town is of the 


ſame name, and lyes in 29 degrees north latitude. 
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Cabul, 


Haican. 


Sindi or Tata is bounded by Buckor on the Sindi, } 


north, Jeſſelmere and Soret on the eaſt, the 
gulph of Sindi or Indus on the ſoutli, and Perſia 


On 
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on the weſt, The river Sindi or Indus diſcharges 
itſelf by ſeveral mouths into the gulph of Sindi 


here, and gives its name to the whole empire of 


Indoſtan, as well as to this province. 
| The capital city is Tata, which lyes in the lat. 


of 25 deg. 30 min. upon a ſmall iſland, made 


jeſſelmere 
and Soret. 


The Hin- 


_ downs 
country. 


north of them. 


by the weſtern branch of the Indus, and was a 
town much traded to formerly by the Portu- 


gueſe. Dial is another port well known to all 


that uſe theſe ſeas ; lying in a bay about fifty or 
ſixty miles to the weſtward of Tata. Theſe five 
provinces are contiguous to Perſia, and moſt of 
them well watered by the river Indus, and other 


fine ſtreams ; but the mouth of the Indus being 


choaked up with ſand, the trade is not ſo conſi- 
derable as might be expected from their ſituation. 
The provinces of Jeſſelmere and Soret being 


"contiguous, I ſhall throw them into one: they 
have Buckor on the north, Aſmer on the eaſt, 


the river Paddar on the ſouth, which ſeparates 
them from Guzarate, and the province of Sindi 
on the weſt: the chief town of Jeſſelmere is of 
the ſame name, and lyes in 27 deg. north lat. 
The capital of Soret is Jaganet, lat. 26 north. 
The Hindowns and Aſmer lying contiguous, 


and very little known of either, I ſhall ſpeak 


of them as one province. Jengapore lyes on the 
The provinces of Delly and 
Agra on the eaſt and ſouth, and Jeſſelmere on 
the weſt : the inhabitants are faid to be different 
from any other race of the Indians, and never to 


have intermixed with their neighbours. Their 


country mountainous and barren, which is pro- 


bably the reaſon we have ſuch imperfe& accounts 
of this people. Every writer almoſt gives us a 


different, and ſome, inconſiſtent accounts of them, 


Jengapore. 


Attock. 


Caſümere. 


and therefore I chooſe to defer ſaying any thing 
more of them, till farther diſcoveries are made. 
The province of Jenupar or jengapore, has 
Pencab or Lahor on the north, the Hindowns 
and Delly on the eaſt and ſouth, and Multan 
on the weſt; the capital city is Jengapore, ſitu- 
ate on the river Chaul, in the lat tude of 31 
degrees. 5 
Attock is bounded by Caſſimere on the north, 
Pencab on the eaſt, Multan on the ſouth, and 
Haican on the weſt, the chief town whereof is 
Attock, ſituate on the Indus, in 33 degrees north 
latitude. | 
Caſſimere is bounded on the north by mount 
Caucaſus, which ſeparates it from Tartary, by 
Bankiſh, or Karkares on the eaſt, the province 
of Pencab or Lahor on the ſouth, and Cabul on 
the welt, and lyes between the 34th and 39th 
deg. of north Lat: as near as I can compute ; 
but the northern boundaries of this province, and 
indeed of India in general, are very little known. 
I believe none of our geographers will pretend 
that an obſervation was ever taken in that part 


of India which adjoins to mount Caucaſus, and CH Ap if 


nothing can be more uncertain, than the com- 


puting the latitude of places, by the number of 
miles they are diſtant from one another. This 


province is encompaſſed on every fide with moun- 


tains, but is itſelf a fine fertile plain, thro' which 
innumerable little rivers deſcend from the hills, 
which, together with the northerly ſituation, ren- 
ders it mighty agreeable to the ſun-burnt inhabi- 
tants of the fouthern provinces, The complexi- 


IV. 
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on of the natives is not inferior to that of the Eu- 


ropeans, and the country is ſaid to produce moſt of 
the fruits of Europe. 


the province, lyes in the lat. of 35 degrees ſome 
odd minutes, and is about two miles in length and 
one in breadth, ſeated on a ſmall lake; it has no 
walls, nor was thought to need any, the avenues 
to the country being looked upon as inacceſſible, 


until AK BA * the Mogul found means to corrupt 


the great officers of the Prince it belonged to, who 
betrayed their country to him; this having ſince 


been the ſummer's retreat of ſeveral of the Mogul 


Emperors, attended by their great Omrah's and 
vaſlal Princes, there are many beautiful palaces, 
fine gardens and canals in the neighbourhood of 


this city, which render the country extremely 


pleaſant, and occaſion it to be called the paradiſe 
of the Indies. 

The province of Pencab or Lahor, is bounded 
by Caſſimere and Bankiſh on the north, Siba and 
Jamba towards the eaſt, Jengapore and Delly on 
the ſouth, and Multan and Attock on the weſt, 
the chief town is Lahor, which lyes on the river 
Ravi, a branch of the Indus, in the latitude of 


33 degrees odd minutes, near a thouſand miles 


to the northward of Surat : this is a large city, 
but not very antient, being founded by the Mogul 


AMAYUM, who built a noble palace here, and it 


was for ſome time the capital of the empire, but 


The town of Caſſimere, which gives name to C:limere, | 


Lahd!, 


the regal ſeat has been ſince removed to Agra. | 


The ſtreets of Lahor are ſtrait, ſome of them a 
league in length, and we ſee the ruins of ſeveral 
fine palaces and publick buildings, which have 


been neglected ſince the removal of the court; 


there are alſo ſome noble moſques, ſquares, tan- 


ques, or reſervatories of water, and gardens about 


the city, which diſcover the magnificence of the 


Mogul Princes who reſided here; and here it is 


that the fine walk of trees terminates, which be- 
gins at Agra, near five hundred miles to the ſouth- 
ward of this city. 


The province of Delly is bounded by that of Del. 


Pencab and Jamba towards the north, Becar to- 
wards the eaſt, Agra on the ſouth, and Jengapore 
and the Hindowns towards the weſt, the chief 
town whereof is Delly, in the latitude of 20 de- 


grees odd minutes, ſeated on the banks of the 


river Jemma or Jemmina, in form of a _ 


Ab 
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nere 


Jelly, 


are two noble wide ſtreets with piazza's on each 
fide, under which are ſhops and warehouſes,” and 
over them a terraſs ; theſe ſtreets terminate at a 
large handſom ſquare; on the other fide of which 


ſtands the palace; the reſt of the ftreets are 


mean, and the generality of the houſes no bet- 
ter than low thatched cottages ; the chief publick 
buildings are the palace, fortified like a caſtle, 
with a wall, towers, and a moat, being near 
two miles in circumference: a great moſque 
with ſeveral fine marble domes, and a noble 


caravanſera, built for the entertainment of ſtran- 


gers by a Mogul Princeſs. Near the tomb of 
AMAYUM is an antient ſtone pyramid, gene- 


rally ſaid to be erected by ALEXANDER, after 


the defeat of PoRUs, but the inſcriptions on it are 
not Greek, as they would probably have been if 
the Grecians had erected it, at leaſt the cha- 
raters are ſo much defaced, that they are not 
intelligible at this day, either to Europeans or 
Indians : the Mogul deſtroyed the antient Delly 


when he took it from the Patans; and Cana 


JEHAN rebuilt a new city near the place, which 
he called after his own name Cha Jehanabad, or 
the city of King JEHAN, but it is much more 
known at preſent by the name of Delly, the name 
of the old city; the fine walk of trees from Agra 


to Lahor runs by Delly. 


The kingdom or province of Agra, ſometimes 
called Indoſtan, is bounded on the north by 
Delly, on the eaſt by Sambal, on the ſouth by 
Guallior, and on the weſt by Aſmer or Bando. 
Agra, the capital of this province, and the me- 
tropolis of the whole empire, is ſituate in 27 
degrees odd minutes of northern latitude, and is 
about ſeven hundred miles north-eaſt of Surat, 
which journey the caravans uſually perform in 35 
days; this was but an inconſiderable place, till 
about 150 years ago, when the Mogul Ec BAR 
new built it, and called it after his own name, 
Ecbarabad, it lyes upon the river Jemma, in the 


midſt of a barren ſandy plain, which adds conſi- 


derably to the heat of the climate : the town itſelf 
is ſeven or eight miles in length, but not near fo 


much in breadth, it is not fortified (except the 


palace) but there always lyes a great army in the 
place, eſpecially if the Mogul be there. 

The palaces of the Omrah's and great men are 
built with ſtone, and very magnificent, they ſtand 
upon the banks of the river Jemma, and have 
large gardens adjoining to them ; the reſt of the 

ouſes are but mean, however, the great num- 
ber of Mahometan moſques, caravanſera's, large 
ſquares, baths and reſervatories of water, inter- 
mixed with trees and gardens, and the river Jem- 
ma running the whole length of it, renders the 


Proſpect « the town very agreeable, and the Mo- 
OL. I. | 


ſtones of an ineſtimable value. H 
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HAP. and is about three leagues in circumference; there gul's palace is looked upon to be one of the fineſt C 


pieces of architecture in the Eaſt, 


| Between the town and the palace is a large 


plain, where the Raja's draw up their Raſhboots 


when they mount the Mogul's guard, as they do 


in their turns every week, with fifteen or twenty 
thouſand men ; the palace or mahal, as it is called 


in the language of the country, lyes in the form 


of a creſcent upon the river Jemma, but from the 


town, appears to be of a round figure, it is three 
or four miles in circumference, and fortified with 


a high ſtone wall, mounted with artillery ; the 
mahal may be ſeen at a great diſtance, and as the 


ſtones it is built with are red, and have a luſtre 
like poliſhed marble, nothing can look more glo- 


rious than it does when the ſun ſhines ; it is ſur- 
rounded with a deep broad moat, over which there 


Are draw-bridges, and the terraſſes of the gardens 


ſerve for a rampart. 


Within the firſt gate of the palace is a fine broad 
ſtone walk, with canals running on the ſide of it, 
and beyond, a large ſquare, where the Mahometan 
guards draw up, and here the Omrah's their Ge- 
nerals pitch their tents, ſo that one paſſes through 
two armies, one on the out- ſide, and the other 


within the palace before we come to the royal 
apartments; 


ſounds every morning, noon and night, and when- 
ever he goes abroad: this is a compliment inferi- 
or Governors and Magiſtrates have paid them in 
all the towns in India, though ſurely nothing can 
be more harſh or diſagreeable, than ſuch a num- 


ber of large brazen trumpets, and ill ſounding 
drums, to thoſe who have ever heard other mu- 
ſicx. Our European Governors, therefore, tho 
they will not diſpenſe with this piece of ſtate, yet 
generally order them to be placed at a convenient 
diſtance. But to proceed, from this court where 
the muſick ſtands, we come to the Durbar, which 
is another large court, whither all people reſort at 


the time of audience : this is divided by rails or 


baluſtrades, into three parts, at the outward rail 
ſtand the common people; without the next, 
which is raiſed on a platform ſomething higher, 
thoſe of better quality; and within the third, upon 
a platform or ſtage ſtill more elevated, ftand the 


Omrah's and great Lords of the court : in this 
manner, all attend the approach of the Mogul at 


the time of audience, who, upon the playing of 
the muſick, appears in a kind of gallery, above 


the place where the Omrah's are, and ſeats him- 
ſelf upon a glorious throne, covered with precious 


ror receives petitions from all his ſubjects, and 

ſpends ſeveral hours every day in hearing cauſes, 
From the Durbar, the Emperor retires to his 

baths, whither he is followed only by ſome of his 


Qq prime 


beyond this ſquare is another 
court, where the Mogul's muſick, as 'tis called, 


the Empe- 
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prime minifters, with whom he adviſes on affairs 
of ſtate. From another gallery in the palace, the 
Emperor reviews his. troops, his elephants, and 
horſes, and ſees the combats of wild beaſts, oy 


thoſe of men and beaſts, which ſome of the Mo- 


guls have eſteemed beyond any other diverſion : 
and here alſo malefactors are frequently executed 
before him, being torn in pieces or trampled to 
death by elephants, and ſometimes beheaded, ac- 
cording to the Emperor's pleaſure, as ſoon as ſen- 
tence is paſſed. Within the walls of the palace 


zs a quarter where all manner of artificers are dai- 


ly employed in the Emperor's ſervice ; theſe ob- 
ſerve a profound ſilence, and no other noiſe is 
heard there than what is unavoidably occaſioned 
by there buſineſs: the haram, or women's apart- 
ment, where there are ſeldom leſs than a thou- 
ſand, with their eunuchs and ſlaves to attend 
them, and ſome of them treated like ſovereign 
Princeſſes, takes up a conſiderable part of the in- 
cloſure, and as neither parks, gardens, canals, or 
any thing elſe, which can contribute to the beau- 
ty or pleaſure of the place are wanting, the cir- 
cumference of the palace muſt of neceſſity be ſe- 


veral miles about, though I do not find our tra- 


vellers are agreed exactly as to the dimenſions. 
The inhabitants of the place are chiefly Moors 
or Moguls, by which we underſtand Mahometans 


of every country, whether of Perſia, Tartary, 


or India, and great part of the court and army 
itſelf are FTartars and Perſians, in whom the Mo- 
gul ſeems to place greater confidence than in the 
native Indians, and theſe degenerating alſo in a ge- 
neration or two, their places are ſupplied by o- 


thers from thoſe countries: it is true the Maho- 
metans of Perſia and India are of different ſects, 


whoſe antipathy to one another is not inferior to 
that of ſome Chriſtians, which would incline one 
to believe they ſhould not eaſily unite; but the 
Perſians who come to India being for the moſt 


part men of fortune, whom the wealth and great 


employments to be met with in the Mogul's court 
uſually draws thither, it is to be preſumed they 
come with a reſolution to conform themſelves 
in all points to the manners of the Prince they 


ſerve. | 


But beſides the Mahometans, who have the go- 


vernment entirely in their hands, there are vaſt 


numbers of Pagan Indians, and of Jews, Arme- 
mans, and Portugueſe, and other Europeans; I 
am credibly informed from one who has been at 
Agra, that there are ſeveral thouſand Chriſtians 
in the town, who have their churches, and a free 


exerciſe of their religion; but the Mahometans 


have them in the utmoſt contempt, and I believe 
very few proſelytes are made amongſt the great. 

But notwithitanding Agra is extremely popu- 
lous when the court is there, it is a perfect de- 
ſert at other times; for the tradeſmen and mer- 


chants, as well as thoſe who have an immediate C H A 


dependance on the court and army, remove with 
their families to follow the camp, where as brisk 
a trade is carried on as in the moſt populous cities, 


and there being no enemy able to appear in the 


held againſt the Mogul, they live in perfe& ſecu- 


rity. | 
To the eaſtward of Agra, four or five miles, 
ſtands the town of Secandria, the burying place 
of the Mogul Emperors, famous for two ſtately 


tombs, the one of the Mogul Ec BAR, the other 


of TAGEMAHAL, the wife of CHA Jenan, 
ſaid to exceed any thing of that kind in the 
world. | 
Fettipour lyes about twenty miles to the weſt- 
ward of Agra, this was a handſom large town, 
built by the Mogul Ec BAR, and here he alſo 
erected a magnificent palace; but finding it 'an 
unhealthful ſituation, he ſoon removed his court 
_ thence, and it lyes almoſt in ruins at pre- 
ent, | | . 
The province Guallior is bounded by Agra on 
the north and weſt, and Narvar towards the ſouth 


and eaſt, the chief town is of the ſame name, 
and lyes in the 26th degree of north latitude, it 


is ſeated near the top of an inacceſſible rock; 
priſoners of ſtate are uſually confined in the caſtle 
of Guallior; and part of the royal treaſure is ſaid 
to be repoſited here. ES | 

Narvar has Agra and Sambal on the north, Ha- 
labas and Rotas towards the eaſt, and Malva on 
the ſouth, the capital city whereof is Jehud, in 
the latitude of 25 degrees, 20 minutes. Sambal, 
Mevat, and Halabas I ſhall conſider as one pro- 
vince, the boundaries being very uncertainly ſet 


out, and one frequently taken for the other; the 


chief town of Sambal is Minapour, in the lati- 
tude of 27 degrees. The chief town of Mevat 
is Narval, which lyes in the ſame latitude as Mi - 
napour, but farther to the eaſtward, I he chief 
town of Halabas is of the ſame name, and is ſi- 
tuate on the river Jemma, where it falls into the 
Ganges. 1 VV 
Jamba and Becar have Siba on the north, Gor 
and Mevat on the eaſt, and Delly on the weſt 
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Fettipour, 1 


Guallior, Þ 


Narvar- 


vat, Ha adv} 


Jamba „he- 


- Car, Bankiſh, 
? Naugracut, 


but as for theſe and the provinces of Bankifh or. gba, 6, 


Carkars, Naugracut, Siba, Gor, Canduana, and 
Patan, which- make. the north-eaſt part of the 
Mogul's dominions, we have no certain account 
of them, and therefore I ſhall not amuſe the rea- 
der with ſetting down boundaries which were ne- 
ver marked out, or the latitude of their towns, 
which no two people agree in; as to the diſtricts 


of Rotas, Patna, and Jeſuat, they are ſituate on 


the north of Bengal, and generally reckoned part 
of that province. The town of Patna ſtands on 
the river Ganges, in 26 degrees of north latitude, 


and Patan in the latitude of 27 degrees, odd mi- 


nutes, not far from the kingdom of * 


Canduata, 
Patan. 


The ſituation of the principal towns of Bengal 
1 have been already deſcribed, and therefore I pro- 
M ceed now, according to my propoſed method, to 

treat of their buildings. | 


CHAT. -Y. 


i. | Contains an account of the buildings and furniture 
= | of the Indians. 


14 S this kingdom is inhabited by a variety of 

* A people, whoſe cuſtoms are very different, it 
cannot be expected that their manner of building 

F ſhould in every place be the fame; we may re- 
bd, duce them however, in this particular, to two 
| ſorts, thoſe of the original Indians, and thoſe of 
the Moguls or Mahometans. The original In- 

dians, or Pagan inhabitants, are at leaſt twenty to 

one throughout the whole empire; nothing can 

appear meaner than the generality of their houſes, 

2 which are poor, low, thatched cottages, with clay 
or, | walls, theſe fill their moſt conſiderable towns, 
1 and have only one floor: in the principal ftreets 
and bazars, or market-places, there is indeed 
ſome uniformity: in the front of the houſes are 
ſheds, ſupported by little pillars, under which are 
_ thrown up banks of Earth, where people either 
| expoſe their goods to ſale, or fit upon mats and 
carpets and entertain their friends, or tranſact 
their buſineſs. Theſe ſheds, thus ſupported by 
pillars, are by travellers often called piazza's, from 
whence ſome entertain magnificent ideas of very 
indifferent buildings; they have no windows to 
the ſtreets, which makes them ſtill more indiffe- 
rent, even the palaces of their Princes or Raja's 
that I have ſeen, have nothing very elegant, and 
are moſt of them built in one form. Before the 
gate is a large piazza, or roof, ſupported by pil- 
lars, open to the front: upon the right and left as 
you go towards the gate, the earth is raiſed about 
a yard high, upon theſe banks are ſpread fine car- 
pets, or pieces of European ſcarlet cloth, with 
cuſhions of the me ſort to loll on. Here the 
Raja fits to hear the complaints of his ſubjects, 
entertain foreigners, or tranſa& affairs of ſtate. 
One of theſe Princes I ſaw fitting in ſuch a piaz- 
Za, before the gates of his palace, attended by his 
guards, with glittering arms, and a hundred flam- 
beaux: he was dreſſed in a muſlin veſt, a white 
turbant, and abundance of jewels ſparkling about 
him, and then made no ordinary figure ; but the 
next day when I ſaw him ſtripped of his orna- 
ments, and with a ſmall retinue, the ſcarlet 


cloth and carpets removed, and the building which 
I apprehended in the night to be ſome glorious 
Palace, to have only clay walls, it abated much of 
the opinion I had entertained of his greatneſs, 
But to proceed in the deſcription of the palace, 
having entered the gate, we came into a ſquare 
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court, with a piazza on every ſide, into which CHAP. 


opened ſeveral rooms which had no other light, 
as I could perceive, but what they received from 
the door. There were other courts, as we under- 
ſtood, beyond this, but we had no opportunity of 
ſeeing them, their women being kept in the re- 


tired parts of the building; but they have, no 


doubt, their piazza's which look towards the gar- 


dens where they fit and divert themſelves, as the 


men do in the front of their houſes, or their out- 
ward courts, Their furniture conſiſts only in the 


cuſhions, mats, and carpets they lye on ; neither 
beds, chairs, tables, or ſtools, are to be found a- 


mongſt their moveables ; neither have they any 
chimneys or kitchens in their houſes, but either 
dreſs their meat in their yards, or in little cook- 
rooms, at a diſtance from the houſe,  _ 


ſtead of inns for the entertainment of travellers 
upon the road, are built much in the ſame man- 
ner their ſheds are before their houſes, being open 


on one fide, and no doors to ſecure them from 


V. 


Their farra's, or caravanſera's, which ſerve in⸗ 


wild beaſts or robbers; near theſe places is uſually 
a tanque, or large reſervatory of water, and ſeveral _ 


of theſe reſervatories of water they have in every 


great town, which are filled in the rainy ſeaſon, 
and ſerve the inhabitants for ſeven or eight months, 
till the rains return again. They have alſo very 


large wells encloſed with brick, they are at a 


prodigious expence in their wells and reſervato- 


ries, though they are at ſo little in their houſes, 
Some of their tanques are above a mile in circum- 
ference, and lined with ſquare free-ſtone, with 


ſteps down to the bottom, on every ſide; in the 


middle there is often a ſummer-houſe of ſtone, 


Tanques: 


ſurrounded with galleries, from whence you may 


deſcend by ſtone ſteps into the water, and they 
are ſo contrived that ſeveral perſons may bathe 
themſelves at one time, with the greateſt privacy ; 


and there are few people of quality but have their 


private baths in their gardens. The wives and 


daughters of inferior people, who have not baths, 


pour water upon their heads two or three times a 


day, for half an hour together, and it is one great 


part of their buſineſs to fetch water morning and 


evening from the common wells, upon their heads, 
in great round earthen pots, | 

But to proceed to their temples, or pagoda's, 
theſe are many of them very magnificent ſtruc- 
tures, built of ſtone, with lofty ſpires, and a va- 
riety of figures carved on the out-ſide as well as 
within; but the inſide is very diſmal, only one 


Pagoda's, 


long dark room without windows, extremely hot 


of itſelf ; but as there are a multitude of lamps 
always burning before their images, the place is fo 
ſuffocating that a man is glad to retire, let his 
curioſity be never ſo great: but there are a great 
many other little pagoda's in the country, open 
before, which are but juſt big enough to hold the 


Qq 2 | Image, 
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image; and here I perceived the people generally 
ſacrificed, and performed their devotions. The 
figures, both in one and the other, are very 
ſhocking and monſtrous, which have occaſioned 


our people in general to denominate them devils ; 
| we ſee perhaps the head of a hog, the body of a 


man, and the lower part of a lion, in one figure; 
in another a man with fourteen or fifteen heads, 
and twice the number of arms, and theſe they 
believe repreſent a race of people who lived for- 


merly on the earth, and are now a kind of inferior 


deities or mediators for them in heaven, which is 


very far from the notion we entertain of devils: 


but I ſhall enlarge upon this ſubject under the 


head of religion. 


I proceed now to the buildings of the Moors, 
or Mahometans; and as to the common people, 
their houſes are little better than the others, nor 


do the great Omrah's much affect building, be- 


cauſe they have no inheritance in their lands. 
Another reaſon of this negle& is, that they live 


two thirds of the year in the camp, and ſeem to 


delight chiefly in removing from place to place, 
during the fair ſeaſon; accordingly nothing can 


be more rich and magnificent, or more com- 


buildings, there are ſome houſes in their great 


modiouſly contrived, than the tents and pavili- 
ons of the great officers, who have every one 
of them at leaſt a double ſuit of tents and field 
equipage, and a new camp is always pitched 


ever part of the world they are. 
dle of the moſque there is a great dome or cu- 


tomb at Mecca, which ſtands weſt from thence; 


for it is a rule with the Mahonſetans to ſet their 
faces towards Mecca at their devotions, in what- 


Over the mid- 


pola, and at each corner a high ſlender tower, 
whether the Prieſts or Molla's. aſcend five times a 
day, to ſummon the people to their prayers, re- 
peating theſe words, © La alla illa alla MARHo- 
* MET Reſul alla.“ There is but one God, and 
MaAnoMerT his prophet or meſſenger. Ee 

But to proceed from their temples to their 
tombs, there is hardly a Mahometan of any con- 
dition but erects a tomb for himſelf in his life- 


CHAt 
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time; though they think it not worth while to 


build fine houſes for the ſhort time they are to 
live; they never think they can lay out their 
time or money better than in erecting palaces, 
and laying out fine gardens, to receive a moul- 


dring carcaſs; they wall in a great compaſs of 


ground, near ſome tanque or reſervatory of water, 
planting the place with trees and flowers, and 


every thing elſe that can render it a delightful a- 


bode : here they erect little moſques or temples, 
and near them raiſe the tomb, which is arched, 
and covered with a noble dome: in ſome of them 


are lamps continually burning, and a penſion left 


to their Molla's or Prieſts, to perform their de- 


votions here, 


before the other is removed: they are furniſhed _ 


therefore with horſes, oxen, camels, and ſome- 
times elephants, to remove their effects, and are 


as plentifully ſupplied with proviſions as in towns ; 


if they are diſtreſſed for any thing it is water, 
which is not ſometimes to be met with, in their 
ſandy deſerts, to ſupply ſo vaſt a multitude as u- 
ſually follows the camp. But to return to their 


towns which make a tolerable figure; theſe be- 


long chiefly to Mahometan or Chriſtian mer- 


Moſques. 


chants, and are built of brick or ſtone two ſtories 
high, with flat roofs and battlements about them, 
Where they take the air morning and evening; 
and the Mahometans have generally a back court 
or ſquare, for the entertainment of their wo- 
men. | 

The Moors are at great expence in erecting 
magnificent moſques, or temples, which are com- 
monly of good ſquare ſtone, and ſometimes of 
marble; they are built in the form of an oblong 
{quare, and ſtand north and ſouth; there are no 
windows or lights either on the weſt fide or at 
the ends. The eaſt fide is erected on pillars, and 


the ſpaces between the pillars are open to receive 


the light; the inſide has no painting or images, 
but the walls are perfectly plain: the reaſon their 
temples are thus ſituated in India, I am apt to 
think, is, that while they are at their devotions 
their faces may be towards their great Prophet's 
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Treats of their genius and temper, perſons, habits, 
food, diverſions, and ceremonies, and of their car- 


riages and way of travelling. | 


T HE Indians are to be diſtinguiſhed here as 
under the former head, into Moors or Mo- 
guls, and Pagans or original Indians. The Moors, 
as has been obſerved, are a mixture of Tartars, 
Perſians, Arabs, and almoſt every Mahometan na- 
tion, theſe having the power in their hands, be- 


have themſelves as lords of the country, and treat 


the antient inhabitants with ſome contempt, and 


ſeem to have fill a greater contempt, or rather 


averſion, to all Chriſtians in general. The Chri- 
ſtians, it is true, are ſerviceable to them as en- 


gineers, mathematicians, &c. and therefure they 


make uſe of them, and frequently give great pay 
to thoſe who enter into their ſervice, but they 
have very little affection for us, and both Moors 
and Pagans think themſelves to be defiled by our 
touch, | | 

The Pagans, who are much the greateſt num- 
ber, are certainly as polite and ingenious a people, 
and as peaceable, humble, and inoffenſive in their 
behaviour, as are to be found on the face of the 
earth; they are alſo extremely tender and com- 


paſſionate, even to animals and the vileſt infects 


Genius and 
tempet. 
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CHAP. as for courage, it is true they are not very re- 

VI, markable, except the Raſhboot caſt, who make 
WV profeſſion of arms, but at the ſame time it is pro- 

bdable they may have as much true courage as 
thoſe who deſpiſe them, for few people preſerve 
a more equal temper at the approach of death, 
though they would not many of them deprive an 


H Al 
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a very conſiderable body amongſt them, are for 
inflicting no corporal puniſhments on offenders, 
and look upon the putting any man or animal to 
death with the greateſt horror : but this I ſhall 
treat of more at large, when I come to conſider 
their religion. 8 3 
Their ingenuity is ſuch that whatever patterns 
you bring them they will immediately imitate 
at firſt ſight; ſhew them but a ſuit of clothes, a 


make others ſo like them, as they are not to be 
diſtinguiſhed ; and will copy a well drawn pic- 
ture ſo exactly, that it cannot be known from the 
original, T hoſe fine chints and painted callicoes, 
whoſe lively colours, ſhades, and other beauties 


of the people, who want no other pattern than 
their own fancies, and work for three-pence a 
day, Their ſhip-carpenters, who follow the 


exactly as if they had been bred up in our yards, 
at Chatham or Portſmouth ; and it is obſervable, 
that the Banians caſt up their accounts as exact- 
ly, and with more expedition, by their heads, 
than our accomptants can with a pen and ink; 
their common people do not only excel in theſe 
reſpects, but ſeem to have a better notion of God 
and religion in general than many of our ruſticks, 
and all the world muſt acknowledge we fall very 
ſhort of them in our morals. | 

The Indians are of a good ſtature, well ſhaped, 
and agreeable features; and it is generally ob- 
ſerved, that there are hardly any crooked or de- 
formed people amongſt them. A reverend author 
of our own nation obſerves of their women, that 
their ſprightly motions, their ſoft charming aſ- 
p<cts, their amorous glances, and irreſiſtible mien, 
gain the admiration of all foreigners, and frequent- 
ly captivate the wiſeſt; they have, ſays this grave 
gentleman, ſo rhetorical a look, ſo taking an air, 
that it is not ſafe to truſt one's ſelf amongſt them, 
and all this under the diſadvantage of a dark 
complexion ; even thoſe who inhabit the northern 


nius ad j 
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colour, and thoſe in the ſouth as black as jet ; the 
inhabitants of the mountains in the middle of the 
peninſula are all coal black to a man ; indeed the 
ndians on the coaſt, who have mixed with the 
orcuguele, and other Europeans, are generally 
tawny; but in every part of the country the na- 


wy have long black hair and black eyes, let their 


animal of life for the world ; nay, the Banians, 


head-dreſs, or any habit whatever, and they will © 


are inimitable by us, are drawn by the meaneſt 


Engliſh model in building ſhips, imitate us as 


Fart of this empire are of a deep tawny or olive 


ER INDIA. 


complexion be what it will: I believe it will be 
found that in all hot countries the people have 
black hair and black eyes, whatever the colour of 
their skins may be. The Blacks dye their teeth 
like their neighbours, and frequently rub over 
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their skins with a yellow powder; many of them 


alſo mark their foreheads with long yellow ſtrokes 
of a finger's breadth, which is very far from ad- 
ding to their beauty. =: 

Ihe general drefs of the Indians is a white veſt 
of calico, ſilk, or muſlin, which folds over be- 
fore, and is tied with ſtrings either on the right 


Habits 


or left ſide; the ſleeves are cloſe to their arms, 


and are ſo long that they fit in wrinkles about 


the wriſt; the upper part is cloſe to their bodies, 


and ſhews the ſhape; from the middle down- 


wards it is gathered, and fits full in plaits, reach- 


they wear another ſomething ſhorter, their bree- 
ches reaching down to their heels inſtead of ſtock- 
ings, and they put their feet bare into their ſſip- 
pers, which are never faſtened nor pulled up at 
the heels, being ready to ſlip off when they go 
into any houſe, they are made piqued like a wo- 
man's ſhoe, and turn up at the toes. They wear 
a ſaſh about their middles, which the Moors tie 


on the right ſide, and the Banians on the left; 


ing a little below their knees. Under this veſt 


the better ſort have a crice or dagger in their ſaſh, 


being part of their dreſs. Both the Moors and 
Pagans wear turbants on their heads, of muſlin, 
callico, &c. but that of the Moors is much the 
largeſt. The Pagans wear their hair made up in 


a roll on the hinder part of the head, but the 


Moors leave only a ſingle lock. Many of them 
wear their beards, but ſome leave only whiskers. 
As for the common people among the Pagans, 
ſome of them wear a little ſaſh about their loins, 
but many of them go perfectly naked, except that 
they have a ſtring about their middle, to which 
they tie a cloth of a hand's breadth, this they 
bring up between their legs, and faſten it to the 
ſtring before; it juſt covers, but very little con- 
ceals what they pretend to hide; and theſe are 
the people that carry the palanquins, and attend 
our Engliſh Ladies when they go abroad: it ap- 
pears a little odd to them perhaps at firſt, but in 
a week or two they will look upon a naked man 
with as good aſſurance as if he had all his clothes 
on. In the north part of India the better ſort of 
people have ſhirts, as they are called, open be- 
fore, which hang over their breeches : they make 
uſe alſo of a kind of cloak, which they throw 
over their ſhoulders in the winter ſeaſon, The 
women, thoſe that we ſee of thein, have a piece 
of white callico tied about their middles, which 


reaches down to their knees, the remainder of it 


is thrown over their bodies like a ſhoulder belt, 
covering their breaſts, and part: of their back. 
The hair of their heads is made up in a roll, a- 

deͤorned 
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other, be tells us, but by the cover, 
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cure, the reſt of their hair is kept cloſe ſhaved. 


They have jewels in: their ears and noſe, and 


ſometimes ſtretch the hole that is bored in the 
fleſh of their ears to that bigneſs, you may put a 
ſhilling if not a half crown through it. They 


have bracelets or rings upon their wriſts and an- 


cles, and rings upon their fingers and toes either 
of gold, ſilver or braſs; and if they can afford 
no better, they are made of glaſs, but they have 
generally a good number of them. The men alſo 
frequently wear bracelets about their wrifts. As 


to ſhoes or flippers, the women in the ſouthern 


parts wear none. The Mahometan women ſcarce 
ever appear, and if they do they are vailed, ſo 
that it is not eaſy to diſcover the reſt of their 
dreſs, but I am informed they are decently clothed 
from head to foot, much in the ſame manner as 
their men, except their heads, for they dreſs in 


their hair, letting part of it hang down on their 


ſhoulders, the lower part of their arms are naked 


like our women's, which they adorn with rings, 


bracelets, and abundance of fine toys. Children 
go perfectly naked until they are five or tix 


To this account of their habits I ſhall add Sir 
THOMAS Roz's deſcription of the Mogul's 
dreſs at his going abroad, for tho it be ſometime 
fince he was at that court, yet as they ſeldom alter 
their faſhions, the preſent Mogul probably appears 
in much the ſame manner. As he came out, ſays 
Sir THoMAs, one came and girt on his ſword, 
another hung on his ſhield ſet all over with dia- 
monds and rubies, and the belts ſuitable to it, 
another hung on his quiver with thirty arrows, 
and his bow in a caſe, On his head he wore a 
rich turbant with a plume of heron's feathers, on 
one ſide hung a ruby unſet as big as a walnut, on 
the other ſide a diamond as large, in the middle an 
emerald like a heart but much bigger. 
was wound about with a chain of large pearl, ru- 
bies and diamonds drilled. 
wore a Chain of three ſtrings of excellent pearl, 
the largeſt the Ambaſſador had ſeen. Above his 
elbows he had bracelets ſet with diamonds, and on 
his wriſts three bracelets of ſeveral forts. His 


hands were bare, and almoſt upon every finger a 


ring, but he had a pair of Engliſh gloves in his 

irdle. His coat was of cloth of gold without 
Aves, upon a ſemain as fine as lawn ; and on his 
feet he had a pair of buskins embroidered with 
pearl, the toes ſharp and turning up. Thus armed 
and thus accoutred he went into his coach, which 
was made fo exactly like an Engliſh one the Am- 
baſſador had preſented him with a little before, 
that he ſhould not have known the one from the 


Perſian velvet embroidered with gold. 


Their principal times for cating are in\\the 


About his neck he 


uſually very hot, and they endeavour to pa 
away in fleep. The Europeans indeed eat at 
noon, according to cuſtom, and lye down to flee 
ſoon after, but when they make an entertainment 
it is uſually a ſupper. : 
The Bramin and Banian tribes or caſts, 


as th 
are called, eat nothing that has life, x4 


or even 


which may have life ; but their diet is chiefly rice, | 


roots, herbs or fruit ; 


the reſt of the Pagan Indians 


eat almoſt every kind of fiſh and fleſh, except beef 


and the fleſh of ſome other animals they look up- 
on as ſacred. The Mahometans eat any thing 
but ſwine's fleſh, The uſual diſh we meet with 
in the country is boiled rice, which they dreſs in 
ſuch a manner that no two corns of rice ſhall 


cleave together, and the Water is all dried from 
it; to this they have a high ſeaſoned broth made 


of fleſh or fiſh, which they call curry, this is 
poured among the rice and mixed with it u 

your plate. The fleſh, which is ſeldom more 
than two or three ounces, is cut into little ſquare 
bits as big as dice, and laid on the ſide of the plate, 
of which they eat but ſparingly, and they mix ſaf- 
fron or turmerick with almoſt every thing the 
eat. Palau is another great diſh with the better 
ſort of people, this is only a boiled fowl covered 


with rice boiled dry and cooked with ſpices and 


turmerick. A dumpoked fowl is another diſh, 


this is a fowl boiled in butter and ſtuffed with rai- 


ſins and almonds. Cabob is another ſavoury diſh, 
which is beef and mutton cut into pieces as big as 
one's hand, ſeaſoned with pepper and falt, being 
dipped into a mixture of oil and garlick, they are 
put upon a ſpit and roaſted with ſweet herbs be- 


ſtuffed, and they are baſted with oil and garlick 
while they roaſt. For their ſauces they have ſoy, 
with bambou and mango achar and other pickles. 


His ſtaff The bambou or cane is pickled while it is green 
and tender, and the mangoes before they are ripe, 


theſe are frequently brought to England, they are 
a plumb as big as a gooſe egg, and cut as firm as a 
peach, and when they are ripe I look upon them 


to be as pleaſant a fruit almoſt as India affords ; 


but a deſcription of theſe and other fruits I reſerve 
for another head, | 

When I was in the country, being invited to 
dinner by a wealthy black, I was brought into a 
hall or outward room, which had a bank of earth 
about a yard wide and near as high all round the 
room; when the company was ſet down croſs- 
legged upon this bank, a ſervant brought a leaf as 
big as the largeſt cabbage leaf and laid before every 
one of the company inftead of a plate, ſoon after he 
brought in a large brazen bowl full of boiled rice, 


which was of and laid a quart or three pints of rice upon every 


man's plate or leaf ; another brought in a deep 
diſh of ſtrong broth or ſoop, with * 
W 


9 


tween every piece, with which the pieces are alſo 
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OF PROPER INDIA: 


which it was made, cut into little ſquare pieces 
like dice; he diftributed to every perſon a quantity 
f the ſoop to mix with his rice, and about a 


upon the ſide of each plate: every man, as J re- 
member, had a cruiſe or bottle of water ſet by him, 


and drank when he pleaſed without healths or any 
other ceremony, neither did we ſee any ſtronger 


liquor, The Moors entertain with greater varie- 
ty of diſhes, ſuch as palan, cabob, &c. but they 
neither afford us any ſtrong liquors. They fit or 
lye on carpets on the floor when they eat, and 
have cloths ſpread to ſet their diſhes on. The na- 


tives, beſides water, which is their common drink, 
have palm wine, or a liquor drawn from the palm 


tree, as toddy is from the coco-nut tree; but nei- 


ther the one or the other will raiſe the ſpirits much 


eating, or have any cloths or napkins to wipe on, 
but waſh before and after their meals. When 


tle or cruiſe they drink out of with their lips, but 
pour the water into their mouths, holding it up at 
a diſtance, and will ſwallow a great deal without 
gulping once. oe . 

The common Indian ſalute is the lifting the 
right hand to the head, and ſometimes both; and 


if it be to a perſon of diſtinction, bowing the 


body a little; but they never ſalute with the left 
hand only. When the Mahometans meet, the 
uſual compliment is Salam Alacum, or God give 
you health; to which the reply is Alacum Salam, or 
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they drink, ſome of them will not touch the bot- N 


Ceremonies 
and diver- 


ſions. 


God give you the ſame health, or Greba Nemous, 


I with you the prayers of the poor. The 


when they are new, and though they drink very..Salam to a Prince, is by bowing the body low, 


| ſoft and pleaſant at the firſt drawing, they ſoon 


turn ſour and are uſed inſtead of vinegar. The 
green coco-· nuts alſo contain each of them about 
half a pint of milky juice extremely cool and re- 
freſhing ; the natives, I perceive, when they are 


hot and fatigued chooſe to drink milk with gar- 


lick infuſed in it, rather than cold water : one of 
them was ſo kind to give me ſome of this liquor in 


a china cup, upon a long march when I was ready 


to faint; but to my ſurprize, he immediately 


daſhed the cup againſt the ground and broke it to 
pieces, for fear any of his tribe ſhould drink after 


me and be defiled by it: but beſides theſe ſmaller 
- Hquors they have ſpirits of ſeveral kinds, all which 


go under the common name of arrack ; ſome of 
theſe ſpirits. are diſtilled from toddy, ſome from 


ſugar, ſome from rice, the laſt is the weakeſt and 


the worſt, and called pariar arrack, as fit only 
for the pariars or common people, and I queſtion 
if any of this ſort is brought to Europe; that 
which is made at Batavia we uſed to prefer for 
drams, and that of Goa to make punch of, and 
as the limes and ſugar grow in the country, this 
liquor is not very expenſive in India ; a hogſhead 
of Goa arrack, which contains fifty gallons, was 
worth forty or. fifty ſhillings ; as for beer or wine 
there are no ſuch things in the country, and what 


of common beer was worth eighteen-pence, and 
fine ale and wine four ſhillings and fix-pence a 
bottle each, as I remember ; but we uſed to make 
a liquor with brown ſugar- candy boiled in water 
and worked with: toddy, which would be fit to 
drink in four and twenty hours, and pretty much 
reſembled our bottled beer in its colour and brisk- 


neſs, but it would not keep. The Indian man- 
ner of eating I had forgot to mention, which is 


thus, they take a full handful of rice, and having 
Iqueezed it together in a lump as big as an egg, 
Put 1t into their mouths; the meat, as I obſerved, 


is brought from Europe is exceflive dear, a bottle 


5 ready cut to their hands, ſo that they uſe neither 


putting the hand down to the ground, then to the 


breaſt, and afterwards lifting it up to the head, 


and this is repeated three times: I have ſeen ſome 
fall upon their knees before their Prince, bowing 
their heads to the ground, and they lay in this 
poſture a conſiderable time till they were bid to 
riſe; but theſe I underſtood were people that had 


been out of favour, and this was the firſt time of 


their appearing at court. . . 

Upon a viſit, the perſon viſited does not move 
to meet his gueſt, but entreats him to fit down 
by him on the carpet, and the betel and arek-nur 
is offered him to chew, which they do indeed al- 


moſt all the day long, as has been obſerved already 


in the neighbouring countries ; they are very re- 
ſerved, and ſeldom or never talk aloud or very faſt ; 
they play at a game much like cheſs, and ſome- 
times at cards, but ſeldom game high as in China; 
nor are they much moved when they loſe, but 
preſerve an even temper. 
merry occaſion, it is uſual to fend for the dance- 


Upon any feſtival or 


ing girls, who ſing and dance before the com- 
pany, and they will make no difficulty of oy | 


with any young fellow that deſires it. They a 


comedies in the open air by torch-light, nor are 


they il} performed, love and gallantry are the 
uſual ſubjects. 2 5 | 
| Tumblers and jugglers go from town to town 
as in other countries, and are ſo dexterous in 
their tricks, that fome of our own countrymen 
have imputed them to magick and the power of 
the Devil; but we have jugglers at home that 
come up to the beft of them now, and yet no 
body is fo ſilly here to think there is any witch- 
craft in the matter. There are alſo poor people 
in India that carry about little ound baskets of 
dancing ſnakes, when they uncover the baskets 
and begin to ſing and play upon their pipes, the 
ſnakes all riſe up and dance, keeping time with 
the muſfick with the motion of their heads, while 
the lower part remains coiled up in the Matin 
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of the basket; if the muſick ceaſes ever ſo little 


they leave dancing, and getting out of the baskets 
hiſs at one another as if they would fight, but on 


renewing the muſick they immediately fall to 


dancing again. Our people don't care to let theſe 


huge ſnakes come very near them, notwithſtand- 
ing they are told by their owners that there is no 


manner of danger; and as I remember, they ſaid 


their teeth were pulled out. | 
Hunting is another Indian ſport, but this is 
very different from ours, having no dogs fit for it. 
They uſually ſurround the place therefore where 
the game lyes, and employing ſome to beat the 
ground, ſtand ready to ſhoot or knock the beaſt 
on the head when he breaks cover; and *tis ſaid, 
they breed up leopards in ſome places who will 
ſurprize and jump upon their prey, but never 
run fairly at it. Hawks alſo are brought from 


Perſia that afford very good ſport, being flown 


at partridges, &c. One of the Mogul's great di- 
verſions I have obſerved already, is the fighting of 
elephants and other wild beaſts, and the ſeeing men 
engage with lions and tygers. N 


Inſtead of ſtalking horſes, they have oxen which 


will ſtand fire and to all intents and purpoſes ſerve 


as well as the beſt bred horſes. To catch water- 
fowl they dreſs up a round earthen pot with fea- 
thers, ſo that it appears like a fowl, and having 
put it on their heads they go into the water and 
adyance towards their game, nothing appearing 


above water but the feathers, and there being holes 


left to ſee through, they pull the fowls under wa- 


ter one after another by their legs; this is a ſport 


Roads, car- 
riages and 
manner of 


travelling. 


boats they have two or three timber log 


I muſt confeſs I never ſaw, but I have had this 


account from ſeveral hands. The fiſhermen upon 


the coaſt uſe nets as we do here, but inſtead of 


os tied to- 
gether, on which they will go out to ſea ſeveral 
miles, and they ſeem much ſafer than boats, be- 
cauſe there is no ſinking them, theſe machines 
are called catamarans. In a rough ſea I have ſeen 
theſe fiſnermen beaten off, but as they ſwim very 
well they are not much concerned at it, but will 
turn their catamaran and get up again in an in- 
ſtant. PC ts 

Their roads are generally a deep ſand, which is 
ſo hot in the fair ſeaſon about noon, that it would 
burn their feet if they were not as hard as a ſhoe 
ſole, and there is no ſuch thing as walking in the 
ſand with ſhoes on. Before the Mogul or any 
of the great Omrah's ſets out on a journey, it 1s 
ſaid, they have the way meaſured by a line, 
though they are never ſo well acquainted with 
the diſtance before ; this being looked upon as a 
piece of ſtate. Upon the great roads at about ten 
or twelve miles diſtance, there are choulteries or 
caravanſera's, as ſome call them, houſes for tra- 
vellers to refreſh themſelves in, they have no doors 


but are open on that ſide next the road, and ge- 


nerally conſiſt of two rooms, in one of which 
we ſpread our carpets and fleep, while the peons 
who attend us get ready our proviſions in the 
other. The building of theſe houſes for lodging 


of travellers is looked upon as the greateſt act of 


charity in this county, and there is generally a 
tanque or reſervatory of water near them, and 
ſome good people in the neighbouring villages 


frequently take care that fire ſhall be provided 


for drefling proviſion, but the villages ſtood fo 
thick in that part of the country I travelled 


through, that we ſeldom wanted any thing. When 


a man of ſubſtance travels, he uſually hires eight 
or ten cooleys or chairmen to carry his palanquin, 
which is a well contrived couch with pillows, 
and an arched canopy over it, commonly. of ſcar- 


let cloth; in theſe we fit and lye at our full 


length as we ſee fit, and it is carried by four of 
the cooleys at a time, two before and two be- 
hind, who lay the pole, being a light bambou of 
{ſix inches diameter upon their ſhoulders, and run 
at the rate of four or five miles an hour, their 
fellows relieving them at certain times without 
ſtanding ſtill : beſides theſe ten chairmen or coo- 


leys, it is uſual to hire as many musketeers and 
pike men to defend us from wild beaſts or robbers, 


and theſe twenty men do not ſtand us in more 
than a crown a day, being hired for three pence 


a piece. A little before we deſign to bait, ſome 


of the cooleys are ſent to the villages, where they 
buy proviſion, and an earthen pot which does 
not coſt above a half-peny to dreſs it in, and 


they get ſticks for firing as they go along, no - 


body claiming any property in the woods as I can 
find, unleſs it be in gardens or encloſures adjoin- 
ing to ſome town. e uſual time-for travelling 
is morning and evening, at noon we>generally 
ſleep. In many parts of India where thexe is any 
danger of being ſet upon by the mountaineers, 
they travel in caravans, or large companies of 
two or three hundred. For carrying of goods 
they make uſe of camels, oxen and aſſes; their 
horſes come from Perſia or Tartary, and are of 
too great a price to be put to theſe drudgeries, 
and their own little breed are not very fit for 
burthens: but what makes the camel of great 
ſervice in all hot ſandy countries, is, that he will 
travel ſeveral days without water; oxen are alſo 
uſed to ride on, as well as for burthens, and they 


draw both their waggons and hackeries, or 


coaches with two wheels; inſtead of a ſaddle they 
lay a ſoft cuſhion on the ox to fit on, and inſtead 
of a bridle put a rope through the cartilage which 
ſeparates the noſtrils, and with this they guide 


him, they will trot along at a pretty round rate, 


and ſometimes they run races with them; what 
they differ from ours in, is, that they have a 
large bunch of fleſh bigger than a man's double 


fiſt, that fands up between their ſhoulders near 
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OF PROPER INDIA. 
\ > CHAP. fix inches. The buffalo is as large as the ox, 


but a more ſluggiſh animal, and therefore uſed 
only in carrying water from the tanques to their 
houſes, or to draw in the ſcavengers carts. Their 
hackeries are ſquare like our coaches, but have 


no raiſed ſeats to fit on, however pillows are laid 


at the bottom to lean on. ' here are no people 
of any quality but have a ſtable of fine Perſian 
horſes for their own riding, and our Eaſt-India 
company keep a ſet of them for the uſe of their 
factors and ſervants in their principal ſettlements. 


The Mogul and his Omrah's have elephants, on 


which they travel with their women and baggage 
from place to place; there are not, it is ſaid, leſs 
than five hundred of theſe that attend the Mogul 
in all his marches, beſides a prodigious number 
of camels and wheel carriages; their carriages 
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ropeans have viſited, inſomuch that I have found C HAP. 
a bag of gun-flints almoſt as valuable as money VII. 
in the inland country, where the people had not 
an opportunity of being ſupplied by our ſhipping ; 
but it muſt be confeſſed, that all the goods we 
carry to India are a trifle, compared with the 
bullion and foreign coin tranſported thither. Our 
ſhips are in a manner empty of merchandiſe 
when they go out, though there is hardly 
any of them carry leſs than three or fourſcore 
thouſand pounds of treaſure, which has made it 
a queſtion, whether the India trade be of any 
advantage to this nation. But to this the com- 
pany have anſwered, that the Indian merchandiſe 
which they export again and ſell in ſeveral parts 
of Europe, brings in more treaſure than they car- 
ry out; and were it otherwiſe, ſince we ſhould 


are uſually drawn by eight or ten oxen, and their -infallibly be ſupplied by the Dutch with theſe 


wheels have no ſpokes but are only a thick round 
board. 5 SOT ao 
It is mighty troubleſome travelling in the rainy 
ſeaſon, the flat country being overflowed, and in- 
numerable torrents falling from the mountains, 
but this does not hinder the common people from 


taking journies at this time of year, for they will 


take the water like a ſpaniel, and ſwim with that 
ſtrength that I never ſaw any of our people able 
to come near them. I happened to be in the 
country during the rains, and having two or three 
broad rivers to croſs which ran very ſwiftly, I 
truſted my ſelf to two of theſe blacks, who took 
me between them and ſwam croſs the river with 
one hand with all the eaſe imaginable, and thus 
the whole company was carried over to the num- 


ber of twelve or thirteen. 


As to poſts, there is no ſuch thing in the coun- 
try, but all letters and packets over land are diſ- 
patched by meſſengers on purpoſe, who travel on 
foot with great expedition, and are, very reaſon- 
able in their demands, 2 5 


c HAP. VII. 
Treats of their manufactures, trade and ſhipping. 


P HE principal manufactures of this kingdom 

are filks, callicoes and muſlins ; we import 
alſo from thence diamonds and other precious 
ſtones, great quantities of pepper the growth of 
the Malabar coaſt, ſaltpetre, indigo, cardamums, 
opium, aſſafœtida, and a great variety of phyſical 
drugs. The goods carried from Europe thither, 
are Engliſh broad- cloth, lead, looking-glaſles, 
lword-blades, knives, haberdaſher's wares, gold 
and filver lace, tin-ware, wine, brandy, beer, and 
lome other proviſions, taken off chiefly by our 
own factories ; the ſhips alſo frequently take in 
flints with their ballaſt, for there is not a flint to 


be found in India, at leaſt in thoſe parts the Eu- 
Vol. I. 


commodities at a much dearer rate, when they 
had monopolized the trade to themſelves, conſe- 
quently more treaſure would be carried to Hol- 
land than is now carried to India. If it be ſaid, 
that the product and manufactures of India might 
be totally prohibited the ſubjects of Britain, it 
may be anſwered, that unleſs we could prohibit 
them to the reſt of Europe, we ſhould by this 
means immeaſurably aggrandize the Dutch, and 
in effect put all the trade, and conſequently all 
the treaſure of the world into their hands in a 
ſhort time. Was the trade of India open to all 
nations, and the reſt of the world ſhared with - 
the Dutch in the ſpices and other rich merchan- 
diſe of the eaſt, it might not be of any great 
conſequence whether the Engliſh traded thither 
or not: but ſhould the Dutch engroſs the reſt of 
the trade as they have done that of ſpice, (ex- 
cept pepper) and conſequently could ſet what 
price they pleaſed on them, they would ſoon 
give laws to the whole trading world, which if 
Britain can tamely fit ſtill and fee, ſhe will not 


long boaſt of the dominion of the Ocean, but 


muſt be content to truckle to thoſe high and 
mighty merchants raiſed by her own arms to 
that grandeur we ſee them at preſent. As for 


the Oftend company, what hurt can they do us? 


Can it be ſuppoſed they will ever be an over- 
match for the Dutch, and deprive them of their 
ſettlements in the ſpice iſlands? And admitting 
they ſhould one day come in for a ſhare in the 
ſpice trade, would not this be rather an advan- 
tage than a prejudice to us, as well as to all the 
nations of Europe in bringing down the price of 
thoſe commodities, which might be as cheap as 
pepper, if vaſt quantities were not yearly deſtroy- 
ed by the Dutch? When we ſee the Oitenders 
begin to attack the Hollanders and deprive them 
of their ſettlements, as the Dutch ſerved the Por- 
tugueſe, it will then be time enough to exert 
our ſelves in favour of the Dutch; and if in the 
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CH AP. diſpute, we ſhould be able to put in for a ſhare 


of what we were fo barbarouſly and unjuſtly de- 


key prived of, I cannot conceive what reaſon we 


have to dread the apyroach of ſuch an event, not- 
withſtanding ſome gentlemen pretend to prognoſ- 
ticate diſmal conſequences from the eſtabliſhing 
an Oſtend trade. As for the trade of ſilks, muſ- 
lins, and callicoes, theſe are the product of the 
Mogul's dominions, and we can never be ex- 
cluded from this trade, except we exclude our 
ſelves ; and as for the ſpices, theſe we have loſt 
already to the Dutch ; and no wonder that na- 
tion, and ſuch Engliſhmen as are in their inte- 
reſt, ſhould exclaim againſt any others putting in 
for a ſhare of the trade. What intereſt we can 
have as a nation in oppoſing other people's trad- 
ing to India, I cannot conceive. But admitting 
we had as great an intereſt as the Dutch in the 
matter, by what authority or with what juſtice 
can we or they reſtrain the Oſtenders, or any 
other people, trading to the Eaſt-Indies, which 
are not at all ſubject to us but to the Mogul and 
other independent Princes, over whom we can- 
not pretend to any ſuperiority? It is true, na- 
tions do not always conſider what is juſt, but 
what is convenient, and ſome people ſeem to 
inſinuate, that ſucceſs ſanctifies the greateſt 
villanies, that conqueſt transfers a right to the 
conqueror, how unjuſtly ſoever the war began, 
and that whoever has power, has a right to op- 
preſs and enſlave the reſt of mankind ; and either 
this doctrine is orthodox, or ſome of our neigh- 
bours have a very weak title to their acquiſitions in 
the Indies. As they are conſcious they have 
no better title than force, they may well be ap- 
prehenſive that ſometime or other a ſuperior force 
ſhould expel them, as they expelled their pre- 
deceſſors. While on the other hand, the Eng- 
liſh juſtly boalt, that there is not one of their ſettle- 
ments in India, but what were fairly purchaſed, 
or voluntarily transferred to them ; nor have they 
attempted to encroach on the natives, or enlarge 
their territories by force in any one inſtance ; and 
thoſe who live under their government, enjoy 
greater privileges than they did under their for- 
mer Princes. 

But to return to the trade of India, there are 
not to be found greater merchants in the world 
than the Mogul's ſubjects ; notwithſtanding their 
ſhipping never paſſes the cape of Good Hope, 
they drive a prodigious trade to Perſia and the 
Red-ſea, and ſupply Turky and Perſia with all 
the rich merchandiſe of India; in return for which 


they bring back carpets, pearl, and other Perſian 
commodities, but chiefly treaſure, which they fre- 


ſuch 


quently load on board Engliſh or Dutch ſhips, 
and the freight, Mr. Locxyer tells us, is one 
great branch of the company's profit, for they 
rarely diſpatch a ſhip from Perſia to Surat, but 
the is as deep loaden as ſhe can ſwim, full of paſſen- 
gers, with vaſt quantities of pearl and treaſure on 
board, to the amount ſometimes of two or three 
hundred thouſand pounds. Tt is chiefly for ſecu- 
rity that the Indians make uſe of European ſhip- 
ping to import their treaſure, looking upon them 
to be in much leſs danger of pirates than the 
country ſhips ; not but they have ſhips of four or 
five hundred tuns burthen of their own, built in 
India after the Engliſh model, which they always 
imitate ; but their laskers or Indian failors would 


make but a poor defence if they ſhould be attacked, 


3 


W 


Shipping 14 


and other 
veſſels, 


and their skill in navigation is very mean, inſomuch 


that they are very glad when they can find an European 
commander; an Engliſh ſailor with very ordinary 
qualifications ſerves for a Captain of a country ſhip, 
Notwithſtanding the Mogul has ſuch a vaſt extent 
of ſea coaſt, there is not ſuch a thing as a man of 


war or a ſhip of force to be found in India. Their 


merchant ſhips they build with teak, a firm laſting 


timber, and they do not caulk the ſeams ;but inſtead 


of it the planks are rabbeted and let one into another, 


which with a little dammer (a kind of pitch) and 


oakham, makes them very tight; their cables and 
other cordage is made of the coco- nut tree, and 
they have their anchors and guns from Europe. 
Their boats are flat bottomed veſſels, the ſides 
whereof are five or ſix foot high; the planks are 
very thin and ſewed together with coco-nut cord- 
age, ſo that they will yield like paſtboard, and 
are in no danger of ſplitting when they ſtrike, as 
they muſt do ſeveral times on many parts of that 
coaſt before they get on ſhore; and this is the 


reaſon we ſeldom attempt to carry any thing on 


ſhore in Engliſh boats. I hefe Multoula's, as they 
are called, are rowed by ſix or eight hands, but 


as they are very deep, and will carry great quanti- 


ties, it is not very chargeable landing or embarking 
of goods: they have another veſſel or vehicle, called 


a catamaran, which I have mentioned before, on 
which they will carry the greateſt weights, as an- 
chors, guns, &c. theſe are only three or four 
rough pieces of timber tied together, and are chict- 
ly uſed by the fiſhermen, not being fit to carry 
goods as may be damaged by the wet, every 
little ſea beating over them; and for the ſame 
reaſon paſſengers ſeldom make uſe of them, tho 
they are in reality much ſafer than any veſſels 
whatever; and ſome people I have known fail 
along the coaſt upon one of theſe catamarans for 
a hundred miles together, 


CHAP. 
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| 1 faſt all manner of vegetables grow; but in the CHAP, 
EM NXHL--: dry ſeaſon the graſs is burnt up, and there is none VIII. 


to be found but ſome rank, ſour ſtuff in the woods. 
Treats of their foil and huſbandry, plants, animals Their fields lye open, except near the towns and © 
e and minerals, villages, where people make ſome little encloſures 


LY | for their conveniency ; and as no man has any 
HAP T HE earth here, at the latter end of the fair property in the lands he ſows, the Prince's officers 
go : ſeaſon, looks like a barren ſandy deſert, take a third, or one half of the crop, or more, as 
without one ſpire of graſs, or any thing green up- they think fit; and leave the husbandmen the 
8 on the ſurface, unleſs the trees, which retain their reſt, Nor is it left to the husbandman s choice 
5x1 ard verdure all the year round; but the fruitful whether he will ſow or not; tor the reſpective 
wb! {ſhowers no ſooner begin to fall, than we fee na- Governors and Generals having certain towns 
ture revive, and the whole face of the earth im- and villages aſſigned them, to enable them to 
mediately covered with graſs and herbs ; and tho' maintain the quota of troops they are to furniſh, 
the ground has lain ſo long without any rain to order ſuch a quantity of ground to be marked out 
moiſten it, yet is the ſoil ſuch a brittle fat mold, for every village to manure, and at harveſt ſend 
that it is very eaſily broken up and prepared for their officers to take as much of the crop as they 
tillage : and notwithſtanding they ſow the ſame <hink fit. "They have no oats. Their peaſe and 
land every year, and never lay any dung or other beans are full as good as ours, but much leſs; 
manure upon it, it is made ſo prolifick by the an- and they have a ſort of peaſe called donna, ſome- 
nual rains, that we never ſee a bad crop. In Ben- thing larger than tares, with which they feed their 
gal, and the northern parts of India, they have as horſes; theſe they boil and bruiſe, and having 
good wheat and barley as in any part of the mixed coarſe ſugar with them, make up into 
world ; but in the ſouthern part of the peninſula, balls and feed their horſes with when it is cold : 
they ſow nothing but rice, and indeed the natives they make up alſo a compoſition of barley-meal 
ſcarce eat any thing elſe. They prepare the and other things into a paſte, which they ſome- 
ground for rice by ploughing it up, and gathering times give their horſes: and I find we had a kind 
out all the weeds, then from ſome great pond or of bread for our horſes in England, no longer 
well they convey great quantities of water to the ſince than King Jams I. his reign ; for upon a 
field by rills or channels, and moiſten it till it is ſcarcity of corn it was enacted, that no inholders 
a perfect hotchpot ; then the husbandman with or hoſtlers ſhould make any horſe bread. This 
his wife and children are employed for ſome time I thought neceflary to obſerve, becauſe I find 
in planting every ſpire; for ſhould they ſow it the ſome gentlemen are apt to ſneer when we talk 
crop would be too thick and yield nothing ; there- of feeding horſes with bread or paſte, and have 
fore they firſt ſow the rices in beds, and when it queſtioned the credit of ſome writers for report- 
is grown half a foot high tranſplant it to their ing it. „„ 
fields; but I have ſomewhere already given an When they beat their cream for butter, it Butter, 
account of the manner of ſetting the rice crop, produces a ſubſtance like thick oil, it will never 
and therefore ſhall not enlarge upon it here, only come to be fo hard as ours in that hot climate; 
remember the reader, that where the rains do not yet it is very ſweet and good, and as they have 
ſave them the trouble, they continue to convey plenty of milk from their cows, buffaloes and 
water to the fields by little channels, ſo that the goats, they make good ſtore of cheeſe, as it is 
rice always grows in water till it is near ripe. ſaid, in the north part of India; but I muſt con- 
They plow their grounds with foot ploughs, feſs I never ſaw any in the ſouth. There can 
which are ſeldom drawn by more than two oxen be no whiter or better wheaten bread than we 
or buffaloes, the ſoil is ſo very light notwithſtand- have in Bengal and ſeveral other parts of India, 
ing it is rich. Their ſeed time is in May or June, but the natives ſeldom eat any; however, they 
and the crop is no ſooner ſet but the rainy ſeaſon make thin, flat cakes of wheat flower, and bake 
comes upon it; and about November or December, them upon iron plates, which they always carry 
when the dry time returns, is their harveſt. They with them when they travel. 
ſeldom trouble themſelves to lay their rice up in They have no great variety of flowers in this Cardensand 
barns in the ſtraw, but frequently employ a great country, and yet their gardens are exceeding flowers. 
many hands in thraſhing it out in the fields as pleaſant, containing long walks of lovely fruit 
ſoon as they have cut it; for a few fair days har- trees always green and blooming. and water in 
dens the ground there and drys more than a month large baſons is ſeldom wanting,* though they have 
with us at that time of the year: they make no no fountains. Thoſe flowers they have laſt al- 
hay, but cut the graſs and give it their cattle moſt all the year, but few of them give any 
r as they want it. During the rains, and ſmell, though the mixture of their. colours is beau- 
or ſome time after, it is not to be conceived how tiful; the * only and another white flower like 
| I 2 jeſſamin 


e | 
her ; 
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CHAP. jeſſamin have any fragrancy, with which | 
= VIII. ple of condition make a Nee — 


t oil and perfume 


Loan themſelves, 


Fruit trees. 


Kitchen 
gardens. 


Their fruit trees are the coco- nut, mango, ba- 


nana or plantains, anana, or pine apple, guava's, 


pomegranates, jaccas, tamarinds, mulberries, limes, 
lemons and oranges, to which we may add their 
betel and arek-nut, which they are always chew- 
ing; and in the north part of the empire pears 
and apples and other European fruits. Near Ama- 


dabat they have ſome few grape vines: the kitchen 
gardens are well ſtocked with musk-melons, wa- 


ter-melons, potatoes, and other roots and pot- 
herbs, garlick, onions, &c. They have alſo the 
pepper plant, ginger, cardamums, ſaffron, turme- 
rick, opium, indico and cotton, and very large 
Plantations of ſugar canes, particularly in Bengal. 


The coco tree, as I have formerly hinted, is 


one of the moſt uſeful trees that grows; there are 
large groves of them in the low grounds, almoſt 
all along the ſea coaſts of India ; it is uſually about 


twelve or ſixteen inches thick from the bottom to 


the top, and runs up to the height of thirty or 
forty foot, and ſometimes as high again, having 
no boughs but on the top, where it puts out about 
eighteen or twenty green tender branches, on 
which there are thick leaves two or three inches 
wide and about two foot long, much like the 


broad ſedge which grows on the ſides of ponds ; 
the nuts grow at the ends of the branches next the. 


tree, ſix or. eight in a cluſter, and are cach of 
them bigger than a man's head, the ſhell is encloſed 
like our walnuts in a thick rind, with the fibres 
whereof moſt of the Indian cordage is made. The 
ſhells we have ſeen in England ſerve for drinking 
cups and other uſes ; the meat of the nut cleaves 
to the ſhell, and is about half an inch thick, with- 
in it is an oily liquor when the nut is ripe, but 
when green, about three quarters of a pint of wa- 


ter which drinks as ſoft as milk, and is one of the 


pleaſanteſt morning draughts we taſte in India: 
by making inciſions in the branches alſo, this tree 
yields another kind of liquor called toddy, that 
which diſtils from the tree in the night time is very 
clear and well taſted, but if they let their pots 


hang till the heat of the day it turns ſouriſn, how- 


ever it is much ſtronger then, and upon that ac- 
count preferred by ſome people to the former: it 
has been obſerved, that a ſhip may be built, rigged 
and victualled out of this tree only: of the wood, 
ſay they, the hull is made, (but I do not apprehend 
this wood very proper for that purpoſe) of the 


leaves the fails, the fibres of the outward coat of 


the nut makes the cordage, and the nut itſelf 
affords meat and drink; but this is making the 
moſt of it ; for when the nut is ripe, the liquor 
which is left in the inſide turns to oil, and is uſed 
as ſuch ; however, there are a great many other 
uſes this tree is put to, which have not been yet 


a fine white wool, the fruit hangs at the middle 


tion : this the Moors ſometimes drink an infuſion 


* 


mentioned. Of the toddy, when it is ſour they CH Ap.! 
make vinegar, the leaves ſerve them to cover their VIII. 
houſes, and to make fans, mats, caps and baſ- wy) 
kets : they write alſo on the leaves with a ſteel E 
pencil, or rather engrave their letters on them, 
the meat of the nut is a pleaſant wholeſom fruit 
eaten by itſelf, and is frequently mixed with other 
diſhes. Next to the coco, the cotton ſhrub is of Ci 
the greateſt uſe, for of this their calliooes, muſlins, ſarab. 
ginghams, &c. are made; they plant large fields 
with the ſeed, and it grows up to the heighth of a 
roſe-buſh, and then puts out yellow bloſſoms ; 
when theſe fall off, there remain little cods as 
big as the top of one's thumb, which ſwell to the © 
bigneſs of a ſmall walnut as they ripen, till they 
break the outward skin, and diſcover a fine ſoft . 
wool within as white as ſnow, and then it is ga- 
thered. Theſe ſhrubs will bear three or four years 
together, after which they are dug up and the 
ground planted again, the ſeeds are always found 
amongſt the wool, But beſides this ſhrub, there 

is the cotton tree which grows to a great height, 

the fruit whereof grows almoſt to the bigneſs of a 
hen's egg and then burſts like the other, and yields 


Bin! 


Cat 
Ox 


and ends of the branches by pairs, and ſeldom one 
alone. 5 . „ 

Indico is another very valuable plant, this alſo Indies, 
is a ſhrub, and grows to the height of a gooſeberry- 
buſh, with a thick round head, but no thorns, 
they ſtrip off the leaves, which having been laid 
in a heap for ſeveral days till they have ſweat, are 
put into deep veſſels, with a ſufficient quantity of 
water to ſteep them in, where they leave their 
blue tincture and ſubſtance: after this the water is 
drained off into other broad ſhallow veſſels, or 
vats, made of a kind of p:aiſter of Paris, where 
the ſun having exhaled all the moiſture from 1t, 
there remains at bottom a hard dry cake, about a 
quarter- of an inch thick, which is our indico. 
The beſt ſort comes from Biana, near Agra, and 
a coarſe ſort is made near Amadabat, about both 
which places are planted abundance of theſe 
ſhrubs. | 

The herb dutra I had almoſt forgot to men- 


of in water, and it will intoxicate them like 
ſtrong liquor; but as for the common obſervati- 
on, that whatever temper the perſon is in when 

he drinks it, that temper will prevail till the 
inebriating quality abates, this I will not anſwer 
for. 7 

Beſides their fruit trees, they have abundance Timber. 

of fine woods and groves, which afford timber for 
building of houſes and ſhips, and good quantities of 
red wood for dying : but I do not remember to 
have ſeen either oak, aſh, or elm, or any kind of 
timber we uſe in Europe, in that country: the 
moſt remarkable of their trees is that * — 


CHAP. banian tree, the twigs whereof, bending down to 
VIII. the earth, take root and grow upwards, fo that 
one of theſe trees will have forty bodies and more, 
and ſpread themſelves far enough to ſhelter a regi- 
ment of ſoldiers under their branches, which being 
ever-greens, and bearing leaves all the year round 
afford a noble ſhade. Under theſe we frequently 
find their idols placed, and here their penitentiaries 
and devotees reſide, and perform thoſe ſurpriſing 
penances, which I ſhall ſpeak of under the head 
of religion. And however improbable this ac- 
count may appear, that the twig of a tree ſhould 
plant itſelf at the wrong end, and grow up into a 
large body, the reader may depend upon the truth 
of it ; every man who has ſpent any time in the 
. country muſt have ſeen them, I acknowledge they 
are not very common. 

It would be endleſs to deſcribe all their trees and 
plants, and tedious to the reader ; beſides there are 
books purely upon this ſubject, to which I refer 
him; but theſe I have mentioned are ſo very re- 
markable that they could not be omitted. 
Of their beaſts, none are of greater uſe than 
their oxen, which ſerve generally for draught or 
carriage, and are ſometimes ſhod, they are not 
very large, but much ſwifter on foot than ours, 
and will carry a man twenty or thirty miles a 
day, It is no uncommon thing to meet a cara- 
van of eight or ten thouſand of them employed 
in carrying ſalt, rice, and grain from place to 
plice. The drivers of theſe oxen follow no other 
employment, nor have any fixed abode, but car- 
ry their wives and children along with them. 
There is a captain of every caravan, who wears 
a ſtring of pear] about his neck, and takes upon 
him the ſtate of a Prince. Thoſe who follow this 
trade of carriers are divided into four tribes, con- 
liſting each of about a hundred thouſand ſouls, 
and live always in tents. The firſt carries nothin 

but corn; the ſecond rice; the third peaſe and 
beans; and the fourth ſalt, and are diſtinguiſhed 


Vp. 
. 
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Binian tree. 


tribe. Their prieſts attend them in their jour- 
neys, and every morning before they ſet out they 
pay their adorations to the image of a ſerpent, 
_ which is afterwards laid upon one of their oxen 

and carried with them, Their oxen which they 
ride on, if their horns were not ſawn pretty 


by certain marks made in the foreheads of every 
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than other beaſts, ſo that they will travel much CH AP. 


ſwifter : they cannot well ſtand upon their legs 
in ſlippery ways, but for the fandy countries 


where they are uſed they are very proper. It is 


ſaid they generate backwards, clapping their tails 


againſt each other, the genitals of the male being 


behind, which I confeſs I never had the curioſity 
to obſerve. They will endure a journey ſeveral 


days over the deſerts without water, but whether 


they will live forty days without food and water 


when they are heated with luſt, as ſome relate, I 


very much queſtion. | 
The elephants, thoſe mountains of fleſh, have 


been brought into England, and therefore need 


not be particularly deſcribed, but we never ſee 


them at their full growth here, they are ſome of 
them twelve or fifteen foot high, and yet ſo trac- 
able that a boy may govern them, except when 


they are hot after the female. It is a common 
error that they have no joints in their legs, for 
they lye down and riſe like other animals; I never 


ſaw them have any other pace than a walk, but 
their reach is fo large that they will travel five 
miles an hour, and ſo ſure footed that they never 
fall or ſtumble, They are reckoned the moſt ſen- 
ſible of all animals. But a great many things 


are related of them, which a man mult be-very 
credulous to believe. It is true, the keepers by 
the ſound of their voice, or {igns do manage them 
very dexterouſly, which has induced ſome people 
to believe they underſtand their language; for 
inſtance, if the keepers make a ſign to them to 
frighten or terrify a man, they will advance to- 
wards him in a threatning manner, as if they 
would trample him to death, but do him no man- 
ner of hurt; if he directs the elephant to throw 
dirt or water in a man's face, he will do it with- 
out farther miſchief: they take up whatever they 


eat or drink with their long griſly trunks, and 


carry it to their mouths, and have ſo much 


ſtrength in theſe trunks, that if they ſtrike a 
horſe or camel in earneſt they will break his 


bones, and kill him at a blow. His trunk is as 
uſeful to him in all reſpects as hands can be, he 
will tear down the branches off the trees with it, 
and eat the tender twigs, 


He will pull up the 
"qr corn and graſs by the roots, and knock off 
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Elephants, 


the dirt that hangs about it againſt his legs before 
he eats it; he delights much in water, nor do I 
know any animal that will ſwim farther, for at 
fort St. George, where the {hips that bring them 
do not come within two or three miles of the 
land, they frequently ſwim them on ſhore; but 
as I remember they have little more than their 
trunks above water when they ſwim, through 
which they breath: the male elephant is ſome- 
times mad after the female, when he is very miſ- 
chievous, and will ſtrike any one he meets but 
his keeper, and therefore at that time they are. 
| . 
4 


ſhort, would endanger the lives of their riders, 
by toffing their heads back when the flies tor- 
ment them: they employ uſually ten or a dozen 
in drawing their heavy carriages, but not more 
than two in their coaches, which will hold no 
more than two people, and the oxen are fed when 
they bait with balls -of paſte made of flower and 
other ingredients, as has been mentioned already, 
> amels are ſometimes uſed for carriage, but not 
0 much as oxen: It is obſerved of theſe animals 


at they have a joint more in their hinder legs 


/ 
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CHAP. chained by the legs to great trees, and if by 


VIII. 


chance they get looſe, they will overturn any 


ding in their way; nor is it poſſible to ſtop or 


divert their rage but by fire - works, which burſt- 
ing with a loud noiſe will make them ſtand ſtill 


and tremble: when they are in theſe mad fits 


they ſweat prodigiouſly, and ſmell much ranker 
than a goat: it is credibly reported, that an ele- 
phant having broke looſe in this rage, and mak- 


Ing towards the bazar, or market-place, from 


whence all people fled as faft as they could, he 
came to an herb woman's, that uſed to give him 


a2 a handful of herbs as he paſſed by, and the wo- 


| Buffaloes. | 


man having run away and left her child upon the 


ground in her fright, the elephant gently took it 


up with his trunk, and laid it upon a ftall, with- 
out doing it any hurt, and then proceeded to 
overturn and miſchieve every thing that came in 
his way as before, | 

The Mogul has ſeveral of theſe elephants train- 


ed up to war, who will not only ſtand fire, but 


ſuffer a great gun to be fired off their backs: the 
gun they carry is about five foot long, and placed 
upon a ſquare frame of wood, which is faſtened 
to a broad thick pannel, tyed on with ſtrong 
cords and girths. At the four corners of the frame 
they plant four filk flags, or colours upon little 
antient-ſtaves. Upon the neck of the elephant 
fits the man who guides him, who has an iron 
rod in his hand about half a yard long, ſharp at 
the lower end, and a hook turned up, with which 
he pricks him forward, or pulls him back as he 
ſees fit. The gunner fits on the wooden frame, 


where he has his bullets, and ammunition, and 


all things neceſſary for loading and firing, and 


the gun carries a ball about as large as a tennis- 


ball. 


The elephants are uſually kept under the ſhade 
of great trees, to which they ate faſtened by a 
chain about one of their hinder legs : the Mogul 
allows every one of his great war elephants four 
wives as they are called in that language, which 


by the way, is the ſame number that Mano- 


MET allows his followers ; a reverend divine aſ- 


| ſures us, that theſe brutes will not endure that 


any one ſhould ſee them in the act of copulation, 


and reproaches our debauchees with the modeſty 


of the animal. 

But beſides the beaſts of burthen already men- 
tioned, they have buffaloes, and aſſes; the buffa- 
loes difter very little from cows and oxen, but 
only they are a more ſluggiſh animal, and have 
a ſmooth thick skin, without hair: the female 


gives milk, and the fleſh of them is ſometimes 


eaten, but tis very coarſe food. The ſheep they 
have in the ſouthern parts are thin long legged 
creatures, and have a reddiſh hair inſtead of wool 
upon their backs, the fleſh of them is lean and 
dry. and good for little. 


meat they have in India, eſpecially that of the 


dead corpſe out of the grave, if it be not buried 


Towards Perſia and Tartary they have very CH a pi 
fine ſheep, with good fleeces, and large tai vir VII 
weighing ſeveral pounds, and 'tis obſeryable of wy 
the Perſian ſheep, which are brought into India, =” 
that they have from three to ſeven horns apiece, 
and ſome of their horns Randing upright on their 
foreheads, the battles of their rams are very 
bloody, Goats they have here plenty, and the 
fleſh of their kids are tolerable good eating. | 

The Indian hogs we have ſeen in England venibos. 
with their bellies down to the ground: I look | 
upon the fleſh of theſe to be the beſt butcher's 
wild hogs, of which there is great plenty ; as 
there are of deer, antilope's, and hares, in which 
no body claiming any property, all people are at 
liberty to kill them as well as other game; for 
notwithſtanding the Mogul is the Proprietor of 


all the lands in the country, he does not mo- 


nopolize wild beaſts, and wild fowls, as our great 
men do here: nay, grafs, and herbs, and trees, 
and whatever alſo grows ſpontaneouſly in the 
woods, and wide fields, are enjoyed by the peo- 
ple in common ; ſo that though they have no 
lands they can call their own, the privileges they 
enjoy in thoſe of the Prince are almoſt an equi- 
valent. The lion is the only beaſt of the foreſt 
the hunting whereof the Emperor reſerves to 
himſelf. Their wild beafts are lions, tygers, leo- 
pards, wolves, monkeys, and jackalls, which laſt 
are a kind of wild dogs, of the colour of a fox, 
and ſomething larger, which run about in com- 
panies at midnight, and make a hideous howling, 
not only in the country, but in the middle of 
great towns. One or more of theſe, tis faid, 
always attends upon the lion, and hunts his prey 
for him; but however that be, tis certain there 
are great numbers of them in all parts of the 
country, as well in thoſe places where there are no 
lions as where there are: and they will dig upa 


pretty deep. | : 

But what very much abates the pleaſure of liv- yenomou 
ing in this otherwiſe deſirable country, is the mul- ne 
titude of ſerpents and ſcorpions, and other ve-* 
nomous and troubleſome inſects. Their musketoes 
or gnats and bugs, are the firſt things which 
ſeize upon us when we come on ſhore, and ſo 
venomous are they that a man's face will be ſwol- 
len in a night's time that you cannot know him 3 
indeed when we have been ſome time in the coun- 
try, though we are always peſtered with them, 
they do not leave ſuch ſwellings as at firſt: it 
may be imagined how troubleſome theſe musketoes 
are, by every man's keeping a ſervant who can 
afford it on purpoſe to bruſh them off him, and 
*tis in vain to lye down to ſleep with the face un- 
covered, without ſomebody to beat away the gnats3 
and as for bugs, they ſwarm among the ** 
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ous 
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ects, 


to avoid them, and that is by dawbing the feet of 
the couch or cott on which we lye with tar, 
for either they have an averſion to tar, or they 
ſtick in it and can't get over. As to ſpiders, 
the reverend Mr. OvixG Ton, Chaplain to King 
WILLIAM, affures us, that at Bombay, where 
he himſelf was, they grew to the bigneſs of a man's 
thumb, and their toads were not much leſs than 
ducks; but this I muſt leave upon the credit of 
that gentleman, for I confeſs, I never ſaw any 
of theſe monſters in that part of India where 1 
happened to be. Certain 1t is, that during the 
rains, frogs and toads do multiply prodigiouſſy, 
and grow to a conſiderable ſize, which has given 


| ſome people occaſion to imagine it rained frogs. 


Their rats, which they call bandecoots, alſo grow 


OF PROPER INDIA. 
people and ſoldiers. One way however we have Of ſerpents there are feveral kinds, but there CHAP. 


3” 


is one I took particular. notice of, when the peo- VIII. 
ple brought them about to ſhew their tricks, which wed 


having raiſed himſelf up near half his length before 
he began to dance, he ſpread his head as big as 
my hand, and ſhewed a beautiful face very near 
reſembling a human face, and this is the ſpecies 


our people imagine that addreſſed our mother Eyk. 


A ſerpent, as I apprehend, will not attack or pur- 
ſue a man, unleſs he is firſt provoked or incited by 
his keepers to ſeize him, but will rather avoid us 


while they are wild: I ſaw a very large one come 


to drink at a pond I was going into, and when he 


obſerved me he made off, and retreated to his co- 


ver, and I immediately pulled off my clothes and 
went into the water at the ſame place without ſee- 
ing him any more. A reverend gentleman who 


to a very great ſize, three or four times as big as Was at the Mogul's court with our Ambaſſador 


ours, and are ſo impudent that they will hardly 
give a man the way; but the moſt dangerous of 
all venomous creatures, are their ſcorpions, cen- 


tipedes and ſerpents, of which there are various 


kinds, and as they will harbour and breed in 
every corner, there is no ſuch thing as being ſe- 
cure from them, but by continual ſweeping and 


bruſhing; and this I preſume is the reaſon that 
no body has any wainſcot or hangings in their 


houſes, for here they would certainly make their 


neſts. The centipede takes its name from the 
great number of legs it has; it is a little creature 


not much bigger than a gooſe quill, and three 


or four inches long, but its bite is very dan- 


gerous. Of the ſcorpions there are ſeveral kinds, 
the wood ſcorpions are ſaid to be black and their 
ſting mortal, but theſe J never ſaw. The houſe 
ſcorpions we cannot well avoid ſeeing often, they 
are about the length of a man's little finger and 
as thick, ſhaped almoſt like a lizzard, but carry 
their tails turned up upon their backs, and at the 
end of the tail there is a ſting not much bigger 
than a hornet's, always viſible ; I did not obſerve 
they had any way of drawing it in; they creep 
very ſlowly, and tis an eaſy matter to cut off their 
ſtings, as I have often done, and let them crawl 
about the window; I was very near being ſtung 
by one of them which dropped from the cieling 
upon the cott as I was lying down to ſleep, but 
I avoided him, and therefore cannot from my 
own experience give the reader an account what 
eftect his ſting has upon a human body; but 
a friend of mine who had the misfortune to be 
ſtung, told me, that for the firſt twelve hours 
after, the pain was as great as if a red hot iron 
had been applied to the' part, that he run into the 
ſtreet like a madman, till they laid hold of him 
and anointed the place with oil of ſcorpion, and 
that after the firſt twelve hours the pain gradu- 
ally abated for twelve hours more, till at length it 
wore quite off, | e 1 { 


relates, that while he was there, the Mogul con- 
demned a man to die, for killing his mother, and 
as the moſt terrible death he could think of, order- 
ed him to be bitten by a couple of ſerpents; ac- 
cordingly one of theſe people who keep ſerpents 
in baskets for a ſhow were ſent for, and the cri- 


minal being ſtripped naked, and trembling at the 


approach of his executioners, the maſter of the 
ſnakes having irritated and provoked the venomous 
creatures, put one of them to the wretch's thigh, 
which immediately wound himſelf about it and 


bit him in the groin till the blood followed; the 


other was ſet upon the outſide of the other thigh, 
and bit him likewiſe, notwithſtanding which the 
criminal kept upon his feet a quarter of an hour, 
but complained of a fire raging in all his limbs, and 
his body ſwelled to a great degree; the ſerpents 
were taken off before he fell, and about half an 
hour after the wretch breathed his laſt. 

Mr. OvinGTox tells us, that a tame ſnake 
was brought into the factory at Surat, ſo big that 
he ſwallowed one of their largeſt fowls whole 
with all the feathers on in his fight ; he began firſt 
with the head of the fowl, and then twining him- 
ſelf round the body ſqueezed it cloſe to facilitate 
its paſſage, the fowl! once at the firſt ſeizin 
ſcreeched, and then lay dead; the ſnake ſtru if 
ſome time with the bulky part of the body hi 
he got it down, but when it was once ſwallowed 
it found an eaſy paſſage to the middle of the ſnake ; 
neither of the abovementioned relations I find the 


leaſt reaſon to doubt of, not only becaufe the re- 


lators are gentlemen of approved veracity, but be- 


cauſe there is nothing monſtrous or improbable in 


the ſtories. | 


As for relating ſuch fables as wt find tranſcribed 


in the Atlas Geographus, of a ſnake whoſe body 


was as big as a man's, and which ſwallowed 4 


ſtag, horns and all, which ran through his body 
and killed the ſnake ; and that other ſtory related 
by a reverend Miſſionary of a ſerpent, which 

+ hanging 
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© Locuſts, 


 Fovls. 


Ing a 


to break the air with a ſtaff, Theſe and num- 


berleſs ſtories like theſe that are to be found in 
many books of travels which bear a great name, 
I wiſh my readers would excuſe my writing, but 
J have lately been reproved for relating nothing 
but mere matter of fact, and not embelliſhing the 
work with ſome ſuch diverting ſtories as they are 
called: I have often wondered that a work ſo mean, 
ſo confuſed and immethodical as the Atlas was, 
ſhould ever ſucceed ; but I am ſorry to obſerve 
that there are yet many amongſt us whom nothing 
but monſters and canibals can pleaſe ; here the 
Atlas hits their taſte, for he hardly omitted any 
one . of this kind; as to the ſnake's ſwallow- 


might have offended ſome readers, who would 


have been angry perhaps, if they had been diſ- 


abuſed. on 5 „ 
But to proceed, there is a ſpecies of inſects not yet 


mentioned which are very miſchievous, and that 


is the locuſt: Mr. OvinGTon tells us of a huſ- 
bandman near Surat, who loſt his whole crop in 
one night's time by them, and that there were 
ſuch vaſt numbers of them flying over their heads 
for ſeveral nights together, that they intercepted 
the light of the moon, though it was then about 
the full. Theſe inſects are not above two inches 
in length, but have ſo ſtrong a wing that they 
will croſs 2 conſiderable arm of the ſea. 

I come now to give an account of the feathered 
race: here is great plenty of all kind of poultry, 
as geeſe, hens, ducks, pigeons, turtle - doves, 
partridges, quails, peacocks, parakeets, &c. The 
fleſh of their poultry is generally dry, lean ſtuff, 


and ſome of them have bones as black as jet, but 


I never obſerved any difference in the eating, be- 
tween thoſe which had white bones and thoſe 
which had black. The vultures are no where ſo 
common or ſo tame as in India, which I believe 
proceeds from the banians feeding them as they 
do other animals, for I have ſeen the banian tree 
abovementioned, quite covered with them, nor 
could we make them ſtir till we fired a ſhot at 
them though we were under the tree; they are I 
think conſiderably larger than an eagle, and much 
of the ſame make. But there is a kite with a 
white head which the Banians have ftill a greater 
yeneration for, and ſeem to pay it divine honours. 
It is not an uncommon thing for theſe birds as 
they are flying at noon-day, to be overcome with 
the intenſe heat of the ſun and drop down in the 
ſtreets, and upon ſuch an accident our foldiers ne- 


ver fail to make fix-pence or a ſhilling of it, for 


they carry the kite into the market-place, and 


ag horns and all, he makes no manner of 
_ remark on the improbability of the thing, for this 


conſiderable time in the woody part of the coun- 
try ; but there is one leſs than a wren which is 
exceeding pretty, adorned with the gayeſt plu- 


H/ 

VIII. would draw in men and beaſts with his breath as people croud about him and contribute their half. VIII n 

=I they paſſed by, and ſwallow them whole, and pence a piece for the bird's liberty. I did not ob- wy ll. 
that the only way to avoid the misfortune, was ſerve they had many ſinging birds, though I was a | | 


mage, and whoſe notes equal the beſt of ours. 


The numerous herds of monkeys which haunt the 


woods in the ſouthern parts of India are terrible 
enemies to theſe little birds, but nature has taught 


them to preſerve themſelves and their young ones, 


by building their neſts at the farther end of the 
twigs, where they hang like little purſes, and the 
monkeys cannot eaſily come at them. Theſe 
monkeys or baboons are ſome of them as tall as a 
greyhound, as I have been credibly informed, 
though I never ſaw any fo large. But certain it 


is, that the bats of this country are almoſt as big as But, 


kites : a friend of mine ſays, he was never more 
ſurprized than by a company of them, which 


were got into an old houſe he came into in the 


dark, when they begun to flutter and make their 


way out, not imagining there could be bats of 


that monſtrous ſize, 


Among the Indian animals I have not taken Fits, 
notice of their fiſh, of which there are vaſt. 


ſhoals in the Indian ſeas ; thoſe we uſually eat 
of on the coaſt of Cormandel are whitings, or a 


fiſh very like them. There is alſo an excellent 


fiſh reſembling a bream, but much larger, being 


about four foot long. The fiſh called the bald- 
pate is alſo very good eating, and has its name 
from the neck and head being without ſcales. 
The raven's fiſh is ſo named from his mouth's 
reſembling the bill of a bird, it is a ſpan long, 


red on the back and tail, and yellow on the belly. 
The rivers and ponds afford abundance of eels 
and carp, as it is ſaid, but I never ſaw any. 


They have ſea eels which are more like water- 


ſnakes than eels, however they are reckoned de- 


licious food by the natives. Dolphins, albecores, 
and boneta's, I believe, are found in all ſeas 
near the tropicks : the dolphin, however he comes 
to be ſo miſrepreſented, is as fine and ſtrait a 
fiſh as ſwims, about a yard in length, more or 
leſs; the bright dazling colours he ſhews when he 


is alive are inimitable, but he is dead before we 
can well get him into the ſhip, ſtill his colours 


remain very fine, though not ſo beautiful as 
when he is alive; his fleſh is as white as ſnow, 
and reckoned a very nice diſh at ſea, for th 

are not near ſo common as the boneta's and al- 
bicores : he ſwims at a prodigious rate, and preys 
chiefly upon the flying fiſh, who to avoid 


him 


ſpring out of the water and will fly half a fur- 


long, when the wings are dry they drop into 
the water again, and frequently fall into a ſhip 
as it paſſes by ; they are near the run a 
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has been obſerved, the water of the ocean is ſo CHA P. vi 
clear that they may be ſeen at a great diſtance. IX. 
The fleſh of the ſhark is very coarſe, how- Wav 


herring, but not ſo broad; it is a common thing 
to ſee thouſands of flying fiſh upon the wing to- 


” 
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F woes gether purſued by the dolphins and albecores, 


who meet them when they fall down again. 
Notwithſtanding the dolphins and albecores ſwim 
ſo very ſwift, and will keep pace with a ſhip 
while it runs at the rate of eight or nine miles 
an hour, our failors fitting on the ſprit-ſail yard 
will ſtrike a fingle fiſh with a fiſgig, while the 
ſhip is under fail : the fiſgig is a ſtaff like a ſet- 

ting-ſtaff, with ſeveral ſharp barbed irons at the 
end of it, and having a ſmall cord faſtened to it 
and to the fiſherman's hand, when he has ſtruck 
the fiſh, he draws that and the ſtaff up with the 
cord. They are taken alſo by throwing a hook 
out dreſſed up with feathers without any bait, 
which bobbing upon the water as the ſhip draws 
it along, the fiſh throws himſelf upon the hook, 
miſtaking it for a flying fiſh, a little bird, or” 
ſome other animal, having no time to examine 
it with that deliberation our river fiſh do. The 
albecore's and boneta's are both of them a thick 


round bodied fiſh and very good eating; one may 
cut a handſom ſlice out of either of them as out 


of a piece of beef: I took one of them with a 
hook at the great cabin window, as much as ever 
I could draw up with my hands and teeth. Theſe 
fiſn follow a ſhip in fine weather for fix or ſeven 
weeks together between the tropicks, let her fail 
never ſo ſwiftly, unleſs there happen a ſtorm, and 
then we ſee no more of them, The ſharks alſo 
tollow a ſhip when ſhe does not make too much 
way, but they ſwim very ſlowly ; theſe fiſh ſome- 
times grow to a prodigious bigneſs, but I reckon 
the uſual length to be about four foot; they have 
got ſeveral rows of teeth according to their age, 
and what is very remarkable, cannot take in their 
tood without turning upon their backs, their un- 
der jaw is ſo much ſhorter than the upper jaw, 
and this we ſee frequently ; for at a diſtance from 
| the land the ocean is as clear as glaſs, and you may 

ſee the fiſh come to the bait as plainly as if it was 
out of the water. We hang over a piece of beef 
of three or four pound upon à large hook as thick 
as one's finger for one of theſe ſharks, who turn- 
ing upon his back, gorges hook and all at once, 
and the ſhip's motion, to which the line is faſten- 
ed, ſtrikes the hook through his jaws; when he 
is drawn up to the ſhip's ſide, the carpenter ſtands 
ready with an ax to cut off his tail, in which his 
ſtrength principally lyes, or he will do ſome miſ- 
chief, even when he is out of the water, and in 
the water, he will at one chop bite off a man's 
thigh, bones and all ; notwithſtanding which, in 
une calm weather our ſailors frequently go into the 
water when theſe fiſh are about the ſhip, obſerv- 
ing that there is not much danger when there are 
ſeveral men together, for if any one man has his 


= 2 the ſhark, he will make off, and, as 


— 


22 


ever the ſailors will ſometimes eat the tail part 
when they are put to it for proviſion. His back- 
bone is preſerved by our people as having ſome ex- 
traordinary virtues in it, but poſſibly the virtues of 
that and the ſnake ſtone, may be equal. | 

As the ſeas are infeſted by ſharks, ſo is the ri- 
ver Ganges by alligators or crocodiles, they are in- 
vited hither by the multitude of dead bodies which 


are caſt into this river, on which they prey, as 


they do upon the living when they have an oppor- 
tunity, They are an amphibious animal of a 
prodigious length, with hard ſcales like armour 
on their backs, with ſhort claws on which they 
crawl, and are more dangerous on the water than 
the land, for though they will run a great pace, 


yet their bodies are of that length that if a man 


turns often he will eaſily throw them off; but I 
have deſcribed this animal ſomewhere already, and 


therefore do not enter upon a more particular de- 
ſcription of him here, | e q; NICE: 2 


There are very good ſhell fiſh to be met with 5 


upon the coaſt of India, ſuch as crabs, oyſters, 


&c. The oyſters at fort St. George are much of 
the ſame ſize of ours in England, and equally 


good ; but there are ſome ſhell fiſh in theſe ſeas 


of a prodigious bulk. There was a ſhell much 


of the ſame ſhape of the under ſhell of an oyſter, 
which ſtood in the fort at Maderas, which when 


man. 

As to the mines of this country, the diamond 
mines only are remarkable, which lye chiefly in 
the provinces of Viſiapour and Golconda, of which 
notice has been taken already; there are no mines 
of gold or ſilver opened, though it cannot be ſup- 
poſed but in ſo vaſt an extent of country there 


the fiſh was in it muſt have been a load for a 


Mines. | 


muſt be ſome, eſpecially when there are mines in 
ſeveral of the neighbouring kingdoms, as Siam, 


Pegu, &c. ſome do mention mines of copper, 
iron and lead, but theſe are not many of them 
wrought, if there be ſuch, for lead is one of the 
beſt commodities the merchants carry to India. 


CHAP; Ix, 


Treats of their learning, languages, and charaftersy 


arts and ſciences, phyſicians, diſeaſes, and cures. | 


THE Indians have no Latin or Greek, which 

is probably the reaſon, as a reverend divine 
obſerves, that there is ſo little learning among 
them: they are however men of ſtrong reaſon, 
and ſpeak ex re nata upon any occaſion. exceeding 
well ; and had they had the advantage of litera- 
ture, they might have been the authors of many 
excellent works. They have heard of AR Iso- 
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IX. 


have ſome of his books in the Arabian language, 


AY as well as of that famous phyſician AvisENNA, 


Language. 


who was born at Samercand, and ſome fragments 
of the Old Teſtament they have in the ſame lan- 
guage; but this is to be underſtood of the Moors, 


or Mahometan inhabitants, who, many of them, 
deſcended from the Arabs: 
few, and thoſe manuſcript: the art of printing 


their books are but 


not being yet introduced amongſt them. The 


language of the Moors is different from that of 


the antient original Indians, but, however, they 
have borrowed the Indian characters, being de- 
ſtitute of letters themſelves, and in all their wri- 
tings uſe either the characters of the Pagan In- 
dians, or of the Perſians. The court language is 
the Perſian, which is ſpoke by all the great Om- 
rah's, and the polite world in general: the learned 


language is the Arabian, and is written backwards 
from the right hand to the left, like the Hebrew, 


from whence they borrow many words; but this 
is ſtill to be underſtood of the Moors; for the an- 


tient Indians have a great variety of other lan- 


guages, very difterent from thoſe uſed by the 
Moors. The Bramins, or Brachmans, which is 
the chief ſect among the idolaters, have a lan- 


guage peculiar to themſelves, and in that their 


records, and books of divinity, and philoſophy, 
and the fables of their prieſts are written, where- 
in their ignorance in the creation of the world, 
and the duration of it, are ſufficiently manifeſt, 


They tell us of four ages, Or remarkable periods, 


{ince the world began. The firſt or golden age, 
they hold, laſted one million ſeven hundred and 


twenty-eight thouſand years; after which their 


God BRAMA was formed, from whom the pre- 
ſent race of Bramins deſcended ; but theſe were 
at firſt of a gigantick ſtature, not ſubje& to diſ- 
eaſes, and lived four hundred years in great in- 
nocence of life, At the latter end of this ſecond 
age, which laſted one million two hundred and 
ninety- ſix thouſand years, the Raja's were created, 
a noble race, and next in degree to the Bramins: 
and now vice begun to be introduced, and the 
age of man was ſhortned a hundred years. The 
third age which ſucceeded, they ſay, laſted eight 
millions ſixty - four thouſand years; in which 
vice made a great progreſs, and virtue was almoſt 
baniſhed from the earth; but ſtill men lived to 
the age of two hundred years, To this ſucceed- 
ed the fourth, or preſent age in which we live, 
and vice prevails, and they have taken upon them 
to aſſign the period of it, and ſet down the time 
when the world will be at an end ; but it ſeems 
there is a vaſt ſpace to come: and theſe things 
their diſciples believe as firmly as we do the Go- 
ſpel. | 

Bestes the Bramin language there are the Ma- 
labar and Jentoe tongues, which are moſt com- 


monly ſpoken by the Pagans; the one upon the 
Malabar coaſt, and the other on the coaſt of 
Cormandel ; but no language is more univerſall 

underſtood on the coaſts, and in the tradin 

towns, than the Portugueſe, which is the lingua 
franc of that part of the world ; but this is mixed 
with ſome Indian words, and not ſpoken in that 
purity as in Portugal. The Pagans generally 
write on the coco-nut or palm-tree leaves, with 
an iron ſtile or bodkin. They do not write in a 
ſtrait line downwards, as the Chineſe, but from 


CHAP 


Writing, | 


the left hand, ſlanting to the right; and though | 


in moſt places the long narrow palm leaves and 
bodkin are uſed, yet the Moors have a thin ſhi- 
ning paper, ſometimes ten foot in length and a 
foot broad, and they tack as many ſheets toge- 


ther as the writing requires; the pen they write 


with is the antient calamus, or reed, about the 
thickneſs of a gooſe-quill, When they write to 
a Prince, the whole ſurface of the paper is gilt 
with gold, and for ſecurity of letters of conſe- 
quence ſent to court, they are incloſed in a hol- 
low cane, or bambou, and ſealed up, that no wet 
can hurt them. Upon their ſeals, or chops as 
they are called, they have no coat of arms, there 
being no ſuch thing in the country, but they have 
their own names engraved upon gold or ſilver, 
or perhaps on a cornelian ſtone, 5 
The Indians have a great value for their hiſto- 
ry, which is written in verſe, and contains many 
fabulous relations of their heroes and ſubordinate 
deities, which formerly inhabited their country. 
They have alſo their ſaints and martyrs, whoſe 
memories they celebrate as we do ours, and give 
entire credit to all the adventures and miracles 
their Bramins teach them to celebrate in their 
ſongs. 55 : 
The Pagans, or original Indians, begin their 
year the firſt of March, and the Moors the tenth, 
at the time their aſtrologers gueſs the ſun enters 
into aries; and the year is divided into thirteen 


moons. The Mogul holds a noble feſtival, from 
the firſt of March to the tenth, to uſher in the 


new year; at which time his great Lords reſort 
to court in their gayeſt equipage, and make great 
preſents to their Prince, who then makes ſuch 
promotions and alterations among the great offi- 
cers as are intended for the enſuing year; and 
that is uſually done when the Mogul is upon 4 
progreſs in the camp or leskar. 
They have very little skill in the mathema- 
ticks, except arithmetick in the practick part, 
whereof few people in the world excel them, this 
being their principal ſtudy from their infancy 5 
and they caſt up their accounts by their fingers, 
without the help of a pen. The Bramins have 
ſome tables of the antient aſtronomers, for calcu- 
lating eclipſes, and are pretty exact in their pre- 
dictions, even to minutes, though there 1s n 7 


Hiſtories, I 
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CHAP, tion of them in their books which treat of eclip- 


ſes; nor do they in diſcourſe make any mention 
of minutes, but of the garis or half garis, quar- 
ter and half quarter of the garis, which 1s one 
of their hours, and is about half one of our hours; 
but their skill, as has been hinted, is mechanical, 
and performed by ſome arithmetical calculations, 
being altogether ignorant of the theory. They 
look upon the day wherein an eclipſe happens as a 
time of plenary indulgence, and waſhing them- 


were going, ſaw an Engliſh boat rowing up the C H A P* 
IX 


river, and they no ſooner came to the cuſtom- 
houſe but they ſaw the perſon expected, whoſe 
coming the Bramin had foretold. Mr. Ovixg- 
TON adds, that the Bramins had frequently made 
the ſame offer to Preſident HA RRIS, to bring him 
undoubted intelligence when the Engliſh ſhipping 
would arrive, but that he durſt not accept the 
propoſal, being confident it could not be done 
without the help of the devil. I do not at all doubt 


* 


ſelves in water, believe they receive remiſſion of Mr. OvinGToxN's veracity in this matter: he 


their ſins. Their ſyſtems of the heavens, and the 
conſtellations, are very extravagant : they believe 
that the moon is above the ſun, though the con- 
trary is demonſtrable by an eclipſe. They hold 


probably had this ſtory from the Preſident Har- 
RIS, and Mr. HARKR1s had it by tradition from 
ſome who had it from the Preſident ANG1ERs: 
however, I am very far from giving entire credit 


alſo that the ſun, when he ſets, hides himſelf to the thing; people are extremely ready to give 


behind ſome mountain, and cannot believe the 


the ſame names in their language as we do in 
ours, making abundance of ſubdiviſions. But 
the ſcience the moſt univerſally practiſed, and by 
which even their Princes govern their affairs, is 


judicial aſtrology, The Mogul will not fo much 


as undertake a journey, or reſolve upon any thing 


of conſequence, unleſs the aſtrologers tell him it 
is a fortunate hour to undertake it ; and the very 
moment they preſcribe he ſets about it. And the 
grave Mr. OvING TON, a Proteſtant divine, who 
reſided at Surat ſome time, ſeems to give credit 


to their predictions, by a ſtory he relates from 


Mr. HAR RIS, the Engliſh Preſident at Surat, of 
a certain Bramin that foretold the arrival of an 
Engliſh ſhip, ſome months before ſhe came to 
India: he fays, Mr. AnGIERs, the then Preſi- 
dent, being under ſome concern he had received 


no intelligence from England, his Bramin phyſi - 


cian asked him the reaſon he was ſo melancholy, 
which the Preſident having acquainted him with, 
the Bramin defired he would permit him to be 
abſent for three or four days, and he did not queſ- 
tion but to bring him ſuch news as he deſired ; 
which the Preſident readily conſented to, and 
promiſed him an Indian mantle for his reward. 
At four days end the Bramin returned, and aſ- 
lured the Prefident, that at ſuch a certain time an 
Engliſh ſhip would arrive at the mouth of Surat 
ver, with a particular perſon, who had formerly 
been in India, on board her, and that on ſuch a 
day he would arrive at the cuſtom-houſe at Surat, 
ciore eleven o'clock of the morning. The Pre- 
dent afterwards related this prediction of the 
amin to all the factors, at a publick dinner: 
me of them walking one morning on the banks 


Il the river, recollected that this was the very 


nde Bramin had foretold the arrival of an 
- er ſhip, whereupon they haſted back to the 
ultom-houſe, to enquire if there was any news 


from England; and to their ſurprize, as they 


into thoſe ſtories, and they ſeldom paſs through 


world to be globular. They are acquainted with many hands without improvement: we frequent- 
the twelve ſigns of the zodiack, and give them 


ly laugh at the Romiſh miracles, but in ſtories of 
magick or witchcraft we are, at leaſt, as credu- 


lous as they, and a well worked up apparition ſel- 


dom fails of a kind reception amongſt good Pro- 
teſtants. But to proceed, there are people upon 
the coaſt of Cormandel that pretend to tell what 
time the rains will begin, how long they will laſt, 
and whether the ſeaſon will be mild or tempeſ- 
tuous; but this they profeſs to do from natural 
cauſes. They go out to ſea in the evening, and 


obſerve the lightning, &c. and from thence pro- 
nounce what kind of weather we ſhall have; and 


for this, I was informed the government of fort 


St. George allowed them a reward every year. 


The Indians skill in phyſick is not very great, Pbyſick. 


underſtanding nothing of anatomy ; however they 
uſe ſimples, and apply them with ſucceſs, and 
have ſecret recipes which they do not commu- 
nicate. In ſeveral diſtempers abſtinence is only 
preſcribed, and they ſeldom eat any thing but a 


little congee or gruel made of rice, till they find 


themſelves better. | 

The mort-de-chin, which proceeds from in- 
digeſtion, and throws the patient into a violent 
vomiting and purging, with racking pains, which 
ſometimes carry them off in twenty-four hours, 
is cured by clapping a red hot iron to the ſole of the 
foot, near the heel; and it is ſaid that the cholick 
is frequently cured by heating an iron ring red 
hot, about an inch thick and an inch and half 
diameter, and applying it to the patient's belly, 
ſo that the navel may be in the center of it; it 


Diſeaſes, 


may be taken off again immediately, but the ſudden 


revolution it cauſes in the belly, it is ſaid, will 


ſoon eaſe the patient of his pain. Mr, OvinG- 


Ton relates, that a Bramin who had ſtudied 
phyſick, being ſent for to an Emgiih gentlewo- 
man, who laboured under a chreni.al diſeaſe, 
deſired to ſee ſome of her water, Which having 
poured into a China cup, he let fall a drop of 
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THE PRESENT STATE 
CHAP. ſank to the bottom ſhe would die, if it ſpread it 


ſelf immediately upon the urine it ſnewed an in- 
creaſe of the diſtemper, but if it ſpread very 
ſlowly there would be an abatement of the diſ- 
eaſe. | | 

It is a common obſervation, that notwithſtand- 


ing the plague frequently rages at Surat, the Eu- 


ropeans are ſeldom infected with it. Mr, OvinG- 
To tells us, that when he was there, it had conti- 
nued for ſix ycars without intermiſſion, though 
not always with equal fury. That there was 


ſome abatement of it during the Monſoons, when 


the air was cooled, and the weather tempeſtuous. 
Its greateſt paroxyſms were immediately before 
and after that ſeaſon, when there were ſometimes 


_ three hundred buried in a day, and yet not one 


Engliſhman was affected by it. This our reve- 
rend Author ſays, the Indians, as well as himſelf, 
aſcribed to an extraordinary providence, obſerving 
that thoſe Indian ſervants, which conſtantly at- 
tended the factory in their chambers, dropped 


down dead in a few hours after they were come 


from the factory. Something however he thinks 
ought to be imputed to ſecond cauſes; as to the 
Europeans living upon a better diet, and drinking 
plenty of good wine, which the Indians do not. 
However, he ſays, when he obſerved how languid 
and feeble many of the Engliſh were at ſome 
times of the year, and conſequently much leſs 
able to repel a contagious diſeaſe than the natives, 
he could not but be of opinion that almighty 
God diſplayed an extraordinary power in their 
preſervation. But why providence ſhould make 
ſo remarkable 2 difference between the Engliſh 
of Bombay, and thoſe of Surat, is not eaſy to 
account for. At Bombay, which is the next 
Engliſh ſettlement to Surat, this gentleman tells, 


that the caſe is the very reverſe, that the immo- 


ral lives of the Engliſh there draws down the 


judgments of heaven upon them, and. they are 
ſwept away much faſter. than the natives; and 


yet theſe places are under the ſame government, 
and frequently have the ſame governor. Upon the 
whole therefore, I thins, we may reaſonably con- 
clude, that the health of the Engliſh in one place, and 
their want of it in the other, is chiefly owing to 
natural cauſes: eſpecially ſince the Engliſh are 
not always exempted from the plague in india, 
for another reverend gentleman who attended dir 
THOMAS RoE in his embaily to the great 
Mogul, tells us, that Amadabat being viſited 
with the peſtilence when the court was there, in 
the ſpace of nine days {even of the Engliſh in the 
Ambaſſador's family were ſwept away by it; that 
none of thoſe who died lay ſick above twenty 
hours, and the major part of them were well 
and fick, and dead in twelve hours: that thoſe 


who died, their bodies were all on fire from the 


moment they were ſeized ; and when they were 


ad? 4 


dying, and dead, broad ſpots of black and 
appeared on their breaſts, and their fleſh was ſo 
exceſſive hot they could hardly bear to touch them 
after they were dead. On thoſe who recovered 
(for all of them had it but the Ambaſlador) great 


boils aroſe of a thick, yellow, watery ſubſtance, 


which burnt and corroded their skins when t 
broke, wherever it touched, 

But to return to the Indian phyſicians and their 
patients it is a notion very current among the 
popiſh miſſionaries, as well as the proteſtants, that 


the Bramins cure moſt diſtempers by charms; 


which I believe they do full as often as our cun- 


ning men here, and like them they tie little bits 
of paper about the patient's arms or neck with 


ſome unintelligible jargon, which no doubt amuſes 
the common people, though it is certain they 
uſe natural means beſides, which there would be 
little occaſion for if the devil had fo great a ſhare 
in the matter as is imagined, But in no inſtance, 
it is ſaid, they make uſe of charms more than in 


recovering people who are bitten with ſerpents, 


which I am apt to think proceeds from the igno- 
rance of our Engliſh ſurgeons in. the proper re- 
medies, who therefore aſcribe thoſe cures of the 
Indians to magick : but beſides other means the 


Indians uſe in this caſe, they always keep the 
patient awake, and as I remember they ſing and 


play to him as they do to the ſnakes when they 
dance. 


virtues of the ſnake ſtone in this caſe; Mr. O- 


VINGT ON relates, that one of his ſervants walk- 


ing in the graſs was bitten by a ſnake, which 
twiſted about his leg and brought the man to the 
ground, by cauſing in him a deliquium of ſpirit 
even to expiration almoſt ; whereupon an Eng- 
liſh merchant happening to have one of thele 


ſnake- ſtones about him, applied it to the wound 


and cured him. It is a ſmall artificial ſtone al- 
moſt flat, with a little protuberance in the mid-- 
dle, and of a grey colour ; the compoſition of it 
is the aſhes of burnt roots mixt with an earth. 
found at Diu, a Portugueſe town in India, This 
ſtone, it is ſaid, being applied to the part inve- 
nomed ſticks faſt, and by its powerful attraction 
ſucks out the poiſon till the pores are full and 
then falls off, and being put into milk, emits the. 
venomous matter it has imbibed, and recovers. its 
alexipharmick quality again, and may be applied 


as before; and if this ſtone be ſcraped into a 


glaſs of wine, or any other liquor, and taken 
inwardly, it is reputed to be a moſt powerful. 
medicine againſt malignant fevers, &c.. A hot 


iron or a burning coal, alſo, it is ſaid, applied 


to the part that is bitten by a ſnake, will draw, 
out the poiſon ; but for ought I could learn when. 
J was in India, the cure of theſe wounds were 


left to Indian phyſicians, and the pretended vit-; 


tues of the ſnake ſtone were generally ne 


hey 


Some Europeans have much cried up the 
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Handicrafts: 


Metre for 


The mechanicks and artificers of this country 
are much admired for the fine callicoes and 
muſlins that are made here; ſome of their muſlins 
are ſo exceeding fine, that it is ſaid, a whole piece 
may be drawn through a ring, and if a piece be 
torn in half, they will ſet it together again ſo that 
it ſhall not be diſcerned where it was torn. They 
have an art of drilling holes through china ware, 
and ſewing it together with braſs wire, that a 


| bowl broke into half a dozen pieces, will hold li- 
quor as well as ever it did at firſt, 


The chints and callicoes on the coaſt of Cor- 
mandel are painted with a pencil by the meaneſt 
of the people, but thoſe to the northward are 
printed; however the dye of the one or the other 
never waſh out. "They do not only paint birds 
and beaſts, flowers and trees, but will draw the 
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about ſix, and the weather for the moſt part clear. 

It is frequently ſaid there is no ſuch thing as he- 
reditary honour or hereditary eſtates in India; 
and this may be true enough if ſpoken of the Moors, 
there being no other diſtinction among them, but 
what their refpeCtive poſts in the government cre- 
ate: the greateſt Nabobs and Omrah's are often 
natives of Perſia or Tartary, and when they die, 
whatever they have heaped together devolves on 
the crown. The Nabob I take to be the Gover- 
nor of a province, but he may be an Omrah too, 
as all great officers, civil and military are called, 
The diſtinction that is made among, the Omrah's 


is according to the extent of their command; he 


that is to furniſh a thouſand horſe, has a coun- 


try allotted him ſufficient to maintain them, and' 
is reſpected accordingly, and though his eſtate and: 


picture of a man tolerably well, at leaſt they wil effects devolve on the crown, and his poſt is be- 


copy after our beſt pieces, ſo that it muſt be a 
good judge, who can diſcern the difference; and 
tor inlaying in ivory there is no people exceed 
them. The goldſmiths work curiouſly in fili- 
grane, and imitate any goldſmiths work that 1s 


made in Europe; and yet the forge and all the 
tools they make uſe of, are not worth ten ſhil- 


lings, and we frequently ſee them at work in the 
ſand in the middle of the ſtreet, a goldſmith 
being but a mean employment here. The ce- 
ment their builders uſe is much harder than their 
bricks, being made of ſea-ſhells, and they will 
terraſs the roof of a houſe, or lay a floor with it, 
that ſhall be like one entire ſtone, and full as 
hard, There are very good ſhip-carpenters, who 
will imitate the Engliſh model exactly; what 


they fail moſt in, is iron-work. They make no 


clocks or watches, gun-locks, or any hard ware 
that requires good ſprings: however, it is ſaid 
they forge very good ſword blades in ſome parts 
of India, the. Scymetar make, as well as crices or 
poniards, | 3 | 

The day among the Indians is divided into 
jour parts, and the night into as many, which 
they call pores, and theſe they ſubdivide again 
into eight parts, which they call grees or gari's, 


and meaſure them according to the antient cuſ- 


tom, by water dropping out of one veſſel into 
another. There is a perſon appointed, who al- 
ways ſtands ready to turn up the veſſel again 
when all is dropped out, and to ſtrike with a 
hammer upon the brim of a concave piece of 
metal like a pewter diſh, (hanging by the brim 
on a wire) the number of the pores and grees as 


they paſs; but this method is only uſed in ſome 


. Seat towns, the common people are content to 


8 at their time in the country, having neither 
e or hour glaſſes, nor is it very dithcult to 
Know what time of the day it is in the ſouthern 


part of India, the ſun riſing and ſetting conſtantly 


{towed on a ſtranger when he dies, yet if he have 
behaved well, the Emperor ſeldom fails to make a 
proviſion for his children and family, and his ſons: 
ſtand very fair for preferment at court. It may 
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happen indeed that a ſon of an Omrah may be a 


mechanick or a beggar, but this is not uſual, as far 


as I can learn, however the writers of the Indian 


hiſtory may have repreſented this matter; and for- 
the encouragement of trade in cities and maritime 


places, the merchants houſes deſcend to their chil- 


dren. 0 | 
But if we ſpeak of the Pagans, the original in- 
habitants of India, who are twenty to one, nay, 


ſome ſay there are a hundred Pagans to one Moor, 


there are no people ſeem to ſtand more upon birth 
and honour than theſe, as is evident from their 


different caſts or tribes, who will not intermix, or 


even eat with thoſe of an inferior caſt for the 


world : but here honour and wealth do not always- 


go together, for the Bramins, who are their prime 


nobility as well as their prieſts, are ſometimes ve- 


ry poor, and yet no men can be had in greater 
veneration than they are by all. the other caſts, 
The next moſt honourable caſt, are the Rajaputes,. 


or Raſhboots, as they are generally called, and 


theſe are ſoldiers by profeſſion. "The Raja's are 


the Princes who poſſeſs the mountains, and theſe: 


Raſhboots I take to be their vaſſals, who engage in 


all their quarrels, as the Highlanders of the clans in 


Scotland uſed to engage under their reſpective 


Lords. Thefe Raja's, though they are moſt of 


them tributary to the Mogul, retain their own. 
religion and laws, and their honour and inheri- 
tance deſcends to their eldeſt ſons, ſo that it is 


far from being univerſally true, that there are no- 
ſuch things as hereditary honours, or eſtates in In- 
dia; and I believe there is no inſtance that ever the 


Mogul appointed an Omrah to ſucceed a Raja, 
even when the Raja has been taken in rebellion 


and beheaded, but. his eldeſt ſpn. or ſome. near 
| relation 


* 
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CHAP. relation of the ſame family always ſucceeds; for 


CH. 
X. ſhould he attempt to ſend a Moriſh Governor a- 


X. 


daughter of any foreign Prince, but uſually with CH Ab 
the daughter of ſome great Raja of his own coun- Y * 


on 


the Raja's. 
the Government of India. 


mongſt them, whoſe religion they abominate, it 
would probably cauſe a general inſurrection amon 
And this leads me to treat next of 


CH A P. X. 


Trea's of the Magul's court, his officers and women, 
and of the ſucceſſion to the empire; of his civil 


government, laws and puniſhments, and of bis 


The Mogul's 
miniſtry. 


camps, forces, revenues, coin, weights, and mea- 
1 HE Mogul has no ſtanding council of ſtate 
like other Princes, but the affairs of the em- 


pire are managed by four or five great officers who 


receive their orders from him, and report the 


ſtate of the ſeveral provinces to him. As the 


Emperor gives a particular name to every officer 


he advances, ſo he always takes a new magnifi- 


cent title himſelf on his acceſſion to the throne, 
as © the conqueror of the world; the ornament 
© of the throne,” and the like. But coronations 
are not known in this part of the world, nor 
does the Prince ever wear a crown. He fits him- 
ſelf as Judge of all criminal matters in the pro- 
vince where the court reſides, as his Governors 
do in their reſpeCtive provinces. 'The Emperor's 


| ſons have the title of Sultans, and his daughters 
of Sultana's, and the Viceroys that of Nabob. 


The next in degree which anſwers to our nobili- 


ty, have the title of Chan, or Caun, as it is pro- 


nounced, and are diſtinguiſhed by the names the 


the rich Lord, Chan Channa Lord of Lords. 


One of the Moguls, it ſeems, gave his chief phy- 


ſician the name of Mocrib Chan, or Lord of 


Women. 


his health, and theſe names are uſually expreflive 
of ſome peculiar excellency, ſuppoſed to be in the 
perſon preferred. The great military officers are 
called Omrah's, and one who has been General, 
Mirza. The chief Eunuchs are Treaſurers, Stew- 
ards and Comptrollers of the Houſhold. His o- 
ther great Officers are the Secetaries of ſtate, the 
Governors of the elephants, the Maſter of the 
tents, and the keepers of the wardrobe, who are 
entruſted with the jewels. 

The women of the haram or ſeraglio, as it is 
uſually called, are either wives or concubines, 
Princeſſes of the blood, governante's, or ſlaves. 


_ "Thoſe which are called wives, and are contracted 


with ceremony, ſeldom exceed four, what the 
number of the concubines are is uncertain ; but 


it is generally agreed they amount to above a 


thouſand, The Mogul never matches with the 


g he will advance the meaneſt ſlave to that dig 


try, notwithſtanding they are idolaters; ſometimes 
ni 

if ſhe pleaſe him, and the firſt ſon he has by 45 
of theſe wives, is looked upon to be heir to the 
empire; though the longeſt ſword uſually carries 
it, and whoever poſſeſſes himſelf of the throne, 
immediately deſtroys all his brothers, and their 
male iſſue. But what is very obſervable, is, that 
we never hear of above one ſon of any one wife, 


that ever comes to man's eſtate, which has given 


occaſion to ſome to conjecture that the reſt are 
diſpatched as ſoon as they are born. The Em- 


peror always gives ſome fine names to his wives, 
as he does to his great officers, one was called 


the Light of the world; another the Crown of 
the Mahal &c. Their apartments are ſaid to be 
extravagantly fine, and their gardens beautiful, 
ſhades, rivulets, caſcades, and grotto's, render 


thoſe abodes ſo cool and refreſhing, that the heat 


of the climate is not perceived. _ . 
The young Sultans are married at thirteen or 
fourteen years of age, and then have a ſeparate 


court, little inferior to that of the Emperor's; 


and when they come to age are ſent to diſtant go- 
vernments, except the heir apparent to the crown, 
who remains near his father. The young Sul- 
taneſſes are bred up with all the tenderneſs and 


ſoftneſs imaginable, and are not under ſo ſtrict a 


reſtraint as the other women, and there do not 
want inſtances of the Emperor's indulging them 
in their gallantries, which is the more reaſonable, 
becauſe the Royal Blood muſt never match with, 
and be under the controul of a ſubject. The 


y number of jewels and precious ſtones, which tis 
receive upon their advancement, as Aſaph Chan 


ſaid the Ladies of the ſeraglio wear, exceeds all 
belief. Their clothes are as thin and light as 
poſſible, ſuitable to the heat of the climate. A 
certain author tells us, that the filk they wear 1s 
wove ſo very fine, that the whole habit weighs 
but a few ounces, and that their linnen is tranſ- 
parent. The governante's of the young Princeſſes, 
and thoſe who are ſpies upon the conduct of the 
King's women, are a conſiderable body in the 


ſeraglio; and 'tis ſaid, have a great ſhare in the 


government of the empire : if this Prince has any 
council, it is compoſed of theſe Ladies, for it 1s 
by their influences the great offices of ſtate, and 
governments are diſpoſed of, and every one of 
them have a title anſwerable to ſome great office. 
One is ſtyled prime Miniſter, another Secretary of 


ſtate, another Viceroy of this or that province 3 


Palace, 


HY 


and each Lady maintains a correſpondence with 


the Miniſter, whoſe title ſhe bears, and there are 
eunuchs perpetually carrying letters backwards 
and forwards between them. It is by the inter- 


polition of theſe Ladies that all buſineſs of conſe- 
| quence 
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quence is effected, who have better opportunities 
of repreſenting things to the Emperor than his 
miniſters have without doors. The Emperor is 
ſerved altogether by women in his retirement, and 
has a guard, *tis ſaid, of "Tartar women armed 
with ſcymetars and bows, who have the care of 
his perſon. There are beſides a multitude of 
eunuchs who guard the gates, and all the ave- 
nues to the palace, who, tis ſaid, have a very dif- 
ficult province; for if they are too ſtrict they 
procure the hatred of the Queens and Princeſſes, 


' who ſometimes bear a great ſway ; and on the 


Ambaſſu- 
Jois. 


but he alights from his horſe and falls 


other hand, they run the hazard of their lives if 

they are too complaiſant. 
The Emperor, and other great men, it ſeems, 

do not come near their women after they have 


paſſed a certain age, ſome ſay after they are five 


and twenty, others thirty: however, they have 
never the more liberty, but are ſtill guarded a3 
ſtrictly as. ever. A reverend divine of our. own 
country, who was at the Mogul's court, tells us 
of a piece of cruelty which was exerciſed upon one 
of theſe women when he was there for kiſſing an 
eunuch, with whom the Emperor ſurprized her : 


he ordered a pit to be dug, and the woman ſet in 


the ground up to her neck, her head only being 


above the ground, and the earth rammed cloſe 
about her, and thus ſhe ſtood in the ſcorching ſun 


for two days, till at length it killed her, crying 
out all the while, as long as ſhe could ſpeak, oh 
my head! my head ! the torture being inſupport- 
able; and to add to her miſery, the offending eu- 
nuch was brought to the place and torn in pieces 


by an elephant before her eyes. The execution 


was done near the Engliſh houſe. This Lady had 
managed her buſineſs fo well in the mahal, that 
the had laid up a hundred and ſixty thouſand ru- 
pees, which fell to the Emperor, as all their 
Jewels and riches do when they die. 
The Mogul is above ſending any Ambaſſador to 
a foreign court, looking upon the reſt of the 
Princes of the world to be much inferior to him, 


neither does he treat Ambaſſadors as repreſenta- 


tives of their Prince, but as common meſſengers. 


| The Mogul's letters, and orders are received with 


as much reverence as if he himſelf was preſent, 
for the Governor to whom they are ſent, having 
intelligence they are upon the road, rides out with 


all his officers to meet the pattamar, or meſſenger, 


Who brings them : he no ſooner ſees the packet, 
down on his 
face to the earth, then he takes them from the 
meſſenger and lays them on his head, whereon he 


binds them faſt, and returning back to the court 
where 


and returns an anſwer without delay, 
hen any perſon is ſent to a government he 


never ſhaves himſelf, it is ſaid, or cuts his hair till 


his return (though they ſhave almoſt every day at 


he uſually diſpatches buſineſs, he reads them, 


quarters of the town, the 


„„ 39 
other times) to ſhew his concern for being out of C N P. bl. 


his Prince's preſence. 

The Mogul ſhews himſelf to the people three 
times a day, the firſt is at ſun riſing from a gallery, 
or if he be in the field from a pavilion facing the 
eaſt, on a place raiſed ſeven or eight foot above 
the ground: at which time crowds of people reſort 
thither to give him the uſual Salam, crying out as 
ſoon as they ſee him, with a loud voice, padſha 
ſalamet, or long life and health to the great King. 
At noon he ſhews himſelf at another place, raiſed 
like the former and ſtanding to the ſouth; and a little 


before ſun-ſet, on the weſt-fide of his palace or pa- 
vilion, being always uſhered in and out with 


drums, trumpets, and other wind muſick: and at 
any of theſe times if any man, tho' never ſo mean, 


has a petition to the Emperor, it is received, At 


ſeven he retires to his baths, or guzalcan, as it is 
called, which are made as light as day by a vaſt 
number of flambeaus, and here he fits and talks 
with ſome familiarity with his principal miniſters, 


_ The Mogul, as has been obſerved, adminiſters 
juſtice himſelf in capital caſes, as his Viceroys 


do in their reſpective provinces ; but there is the 


catoual who apprehends offenders, and inflicts pu- 
niſhments upon little criminals; the cadi is judge 


in civil caſes between man and man, and of mar- 
riages and divorces. 0 1 

'T here are no written laws in the empire; how- 
ever certain puniſhments are uſually inflicted on 
certain crimes, as murder and theft are puniſhed 
by death, but the manner of the execution is en- 
tirely in the breaſt of the Prince or his Viceroy. 
They never ſuffer malefactors to lye above a night 
in priſon, and very often not at all, for if the of- 


fender be apprehended in the day time, he is im- 


mediately brought before the Governor and either 
acquitted or condemned, and from judgment he is 
hurried to his execution, which is uſually done in 
the bazar or market- place; ſome malefactors are 


hanged, others beheaded, ſome impaled on ſharp 


ſtakes, ſome torn in pieces by wild beaſts or killed 
by elephants, and others bitten by ſnakes. If an 
elephant be commanded to diſpatch a criminal im- 
mediately, he ſtamps upon the wretch who lyes 
trembling before him, with his broad round foot, 
and cruſhes him to death in a moment ; if it be 
intended he ſhould feel his death and die in torture, 


the elephant breaks firſt the bones of his legs, then 


his thighs and arms, and leaves him to die by the 
wounds he has given him. Sir THOMAS Rog 
relates, that when he was at the Mogul's court, a 
hundred thieves were brought chained before the 
Mogul with their accuſation, and the Mogul im- 
mediately ordered them to be carried away, the 
chief of them to be torn in pieces by dogs, and the 
reſt to be put to death in the ordinary way ; ac- 
cordingly the priſoners were divided into ſeveral 


4 in 


chief of them was torn 


l 


Ad miniſtra- 
tion of juſ- 
tice. 
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CH AP. in pieces by twelve dogs before the Ambaſſador's © of your renown ; and as your heart is noble and 
X. houſe, and thirteen of his fellows at the ſame © upright, ſo let God give you a glorious reign 
ys place, had their heads tied down to their feet, and © becauſe you ſtrongly defend the law of the Ma. * 
| their necks being chopped half off with a ſword, * jeſty of JesVs, which God make yet more 
they were left naked and bloody in the ſtreets, © flouriſhing, for that it was confirmed by mi- 
where they became a great annoyance to the “ racles, | 
neighbourhood, | 
As the Mogul expects preſents from all his ſub- Notwithſtanding the empire of the great Mogul 
jects whenever they addreſs him, ſo he does from is of that vaſt extent and exceeding populous, the 
Ambaſſadors and foreign Minifters, and ſuitable civil government of this country creates but very 
to their preſents generally is their reception. His little trouble to the Mogul or his miniſters, for 
ſtyle however of writing to foreign Princes is con- all the Raja's or petty ſovereigns who are poſſeſ- 
deſcending and obliging enough, as appears by the ſed of the mountainous and encloſed part of the 
introductions to thoſe letters the Mogul ſent to country, and are fourſcore or an hundred in num- 
King James I. which are curioſities I am ſure ber, are allowed to govern their people by their 
my reader will forgive my inſerting : they were own laws, though they have ſubmitted to his 
Written in the Perſian language, and the firſt of power. And as for the pagan inhabitants of the 
them begins thus: rack | | open country, they are of ſo peaceable a diſpoſi- 
int ; Ts tion, and fo ſubmiſſive to their Mahometan maſ- 
The Mogul's e UNI O a King rightly deſcended from his ters, that they very rarely give offence. The 
2 5 anceſtors, bred in military affairs, clothed Raja's have no written laws to govern their ſub- 
foreign with honour and juſtice, a commander worthy jects by any more than the Moors, but their ad- 
Prince. © of all command, ſtrong and conſtant in the reli- miniſtration is much milder than that of the 
gion which the great Prophet CHRISTH did teach, Mogul. As they are in a ſtate of ſubjection 
King JaMEs, whoſe love hath bred ſuch an themſelves, and always meditating how they may 
© impreſſion in my thoughts, as ſhall never be throw off the Mahometan yoke, they endear their 
forgotten; but as the ſmell of amber, or as a ſubjects to them as much as poſſible, and uſe 
© garden of fragrant flowers, whoſe beauty and them as their children rather than their vaſſals. I 
© odour is ſtill increaſing; ſo be aſſured, my love proceed now to give an account of the Mogul's 
© ſhall ſtill grow and increaſe with yours.“ In leskar or camp, in which he generally ſpends 
another letter he ſays, 1 two thirds of the year. 
: The camp is always pitched in one form, The ct 
5 W HEN your Majeſty ſhall open this letter, which is pretty near round, and a detachment 
1 let your Royal Heart be as freſh as a gar- always marches before and clears the ground, | 
© den, let all people do reverence at your gate, let that the ſtreets may lye in their uſual regular 
© your throne be advanced higher, amongſt the order, {5 that let the camp remove never ſo of- 
© great Kings of the Prophet ] Esus, let your Ma- ten it has the ſame face, and you know where 
© jeſty be the greateſt, and all Monarchs derive to find every man readily. The whole cir- 
© their wiſdom and counſel from your breaſt as cumference ſeldom takes up leſs than twenty 
© from a fountain, that the law of the Majeſty miles, as will eafily be believed if we conſider 
of Jesvs may revive and flouriſh under your that the military men are not leſs than an hun- 
protection. FTE, | | dred thouſand, who have their wives and fami- 
© The letters of love and friendſhip which you lies with them, and that all manner of trades 
© ſend me, the preſent tokens of your good af- and profeſſions follow the camp. T he tents 
< feQtion towards me I have received by the hands are for the moſt part white like the cloth- 
of your Ambaſſador Sir THOMAS Rog, who ing of the people, except the Mogul's, which 
© well deſerveth to be your truſty ſervant, deli- are red and pitched in the center of the camp, 
£ yered to me in an acceptable and happy hour, erected much higher than the reſt, from whence 
© upon which mine eyes were ſo fixed, that I he has a complete view of the whole army. And 
could not eaſily remove them unto any other as the young Sultans and Sultana's, the Queens 
objects, and have accepted them with great joy and the whole ſeraglio almoſt take the field, — 
and delight.“ In a third letter he ſays, Emperor's quarter is as large as a conſiderable 
2 | town, this is called the Ataſckanha, which no man 
© H OW gracious is your Majeſty, whoſe is ſuffered to approach within a musket hots 5 
11 greatneſs God preſerve. As upon a roſe is ſurrounded with canats about ten foot high 
£ ina garden, ſo are mine eyes fixed upon you. which are made to fold together like er 
God maintain your eſtate, that your monarchy and ſerve inſtead of a wall ; this encloſure — = 
may proſper and be augmented, and that you ed by the troops of the houſhold, and other gr 


may obtain all your deſires worthy the greateſt bodies af horſe and foot, * he tents of the _ 


Ab. cena p. rab's ſtand at a diſtance round about the Empe- 
X  rors, thoſe of the firſt quality neareſt, and the 
WV inferior people take up the remoteſt parts of the 

camp. The ſtreets are wide and ftrait, and the 
chief of them run in a direct line from the royal 
quarter ; there are ſhops and all manner of trades 
carried on as in a city. Every Omrah or gene- 
ral encamps with his own men, and in every 
quarter there is a bazar or market place where 
proviſions are ſold almoſt as cheap as in garriſon ; 
and among other things, the Mogul's camp is 
the greateſt market for diamonds in the world. 
'The camp ſeldom moves ten miles at a time, 
and they generally chooſe a part of the country 
where they may be well ſupplied with water, 
and poflibly it was from theſe people that the 
Europeans took the hint of carrying boats or 


— 


vers, for the Indian armies have always a great 
number of barges on carriages in their camp, 
which the Mogul uſes to take his pleaſure in upon 
the lakes and rivers, as well as for the paſling 
over his army. He alſo carries with him hawks, 
dogs, and leopards bred for the game, ſo that as 
he ranges from one end of his dominions almoſt 
to the other, he divides his. time between his 
recreations, and his enquiries into the conduct 
of his Viceroys and Governors, and by thus ſhew- 
ing himſelf once in a year or two, he ſtrikes a 
terror into the Raja's, and keeps them within the 
bounds of their duty. In theſe marches the Mo- 
gul's women are carried ſome of them in coaches, 
others in palanquins upon men's ſhoulders, others 
im little towers upon the backs of elephants, and 
tome of the meaneſt of them in a kind of cradles 
hanging on the ſides of camels, all of them co- 


advanced guard before them to clear the way; 
for though it would be impoſſible to fee them, yet 


Way, and the men are frequently ordered to quit 
the villages through which the road lyes, till the 
Ladies are paſſed. | | 
million of horſe, not that it is to be ſuppoſed or 
ever expected that the whole number ſhould be 
raifed and in actual ſervice. For inſtance, the 
Viceroyſhip of Patan is ſaid to maintain five thou- 
land horſe, and the pay allowed for each is 200 

roupces per ann. but the Viceroy is obliged to 
keep up but 1500 men, and the pay of the reſt 
goes into his own pocket, fo that inſtead of a mil- 
lion of horſe, if we reckon about three hundred 
thouſand in the whole empire, we ſhall come pret- 
_ ty near the matter; but beſides theſe, there are 

the forces of the Raja's, or Pagan Princes, whom 
the Mogul has in his pay, which may amount to 
* many more: theſe Princes bring into the field, 


_ oi others ten, and ſome twenty thoufand 
01. I, 
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pantons along with them for the paſſing of ri- -alſo ſome Mooriſh foot in his ſervice, but *tis his 


vered cloſe and attended by eunuchs, having an 


it would be thought a crime even to look that 


As to the Mogul's forces, he allows pay for a 
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among the idolaters. Theſe troops are generally, X. 
if not always foot, notwithſtanding ſome writers 
make them to conſiſt of horſe ; for as has been 
obſerved, there are no horſes fit for the ſervice in 
India, and the Raja's living in the heart of the 
country, it is not eaſy to conceive how they 
ſhould import ſuch vaſt numbers of horſe as are 
mentioned ; beſides, their country being woody 
and mountainous is very improper for horſe, and 

in the territories of the Raja's where I have been, 
which were ſome of the moſt conſiderable, there 
was not a body of horſe to be ſeen : it is not im- 
poſſible indeed, but they may have horſe in o- 
ther parts of India, but I never could learn they 
had; and as has been obſerved already, their ſitu- 
ation is very improper for horſe. The Mogul has 


horſe that he principally depends on : when he at- 
tacks any rebellious Raja in the defiles and paſſes 
in the mountains, he is forced to order ſome loyal 
Raja's with theirRaſhboots for that ſervice, and no- 
thing is more common, as one obſerves, than for 
a Raja to make his ſubmiſſion and preſents to the 
Mogul while he is in his neighbourhood, and diſ- 
claim any allegiance to him when he is at four or 
five hundred miles diſtance; ſo that the peace of 
this country is yet in a very unſettled condition, 
even in thoſe places which have acknowledged 
the Mogul, and in the mountains of Gate, which 
run the whole length of the peninſula; there were 
lately no leſs than ſeventeen confederate Raja's 
who boaſted they never had ſubmitted to the Mo- 
gul's arms. 1 | 
But to return, the Mogul has, beſides the troops 
already mentioned, . ſeveral companies and regi- 
ments, which may properly be called the body 
guards or troops of the houſhold ; firſt there is a 
regiment of four thouſand men, called the Empe- 
ror's ſlaves, to expreſs their devotion for the per- 
ſon of their Prince. This is the moſt honourable 
body among the Mogul's troops; their Captain 
is called the Daroga, who is an officer of great 
authority, to whom the command of the army is 
ſometimes committed. Every ſoldier who is ad- 
mitted into this battalion is marked in the fore- 
head, and out of theſe the Manſebdars or ſubal- 
tern officers are taken, who by degrees are prefer- 
red to the dignity of Omrah's, which anſwers to 
our general officers. There are alſo the guards of 
the golden mace, of the ſilver mace, and the iron 
mace, who carry a club or mace on their ſhoul- - 
ders, with a large ball or globe at the end plated 
over, the folders whereof are differently marked 
in the forehead, and their pay is proportioned to 
the metal with which the mace is covered. All 
theſe bodies are picked men, whom their courage 
has recommended; and it is neceſlary to have ſerv- 
ed in one of theſe battalions to be qualified for 
BE n poſt 
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a poſt in the government, As to the reſt of the 
army, | | 
T he arms of a horſeman are a broad ſword 
bending a little backward, and a crice, a bow 
and a quiver of arrows, a lance, and ſometimes 
a ſhort picce like a carbine, and to this is added a 


great ſhield, ſo that they are really incumbred 


with arms. A footman carries alſo a ſword and 
dagger, a ſhield, a bow and arrows, and ſometimes 
a match-lock musket, and others of them carry 
pikes inſtead of muskets: they have alſo heavy 
artillery, but are generally obliged to European 
gunners to manage them; ſome ſhort pieces J 
have already mentioned, which carry a bullet a- 


bout as big as a tennis ball, and are fired from the 


ack of an elephant; there are alſo about three- 


b 
ſcore ſmall field pieces Which attend the grand 


army. 

As to their manner of engaging, every Raja 
and every Omrah commands his own men, and 
as with us the front, with them the center is the 
poſt of honour. The General is ſurrounded by 
his proper troops, and from his elephant is a wit- 
neſs of their behaviour. Their troops ſometimes 
charge with great bravery, but obſerve no order ; 
rank and file are terms they are perfect ſtrangers 


to, inſomuch that a ſmall body of diſciplined 


Europeans will drive thouſands of Indians before 


them. If they make any impreſſion on you it 


above a mile from the town, and carried on two 


be taken. 


is at the firſt; if you keep a cloſe order and ſuſ- 
tain their firſt charge, you will immediately ſee 
them in confuſion, and they muſt be pretty much 
elevated with opium before they will attack a re- 
gular body in the open field. Their method of 
carrying on a ſiege I learnt from an intimate ac- 
quaintance of mine who went with a detachment 
of the Engliſh troops to the relief of the Danes at 
Trincombar. As for the occaſion of the war 
or the juſtice of it, that, like a true ſoldier, he 
did not much enquire into, but he underſtood in 
general, that the Dutch envying the Danes the 
poſſeſſion of that town, which is one of the largeſt 
and beſt fortified the Europeans have upon the 


continent of India, had incited the King of 


Tanjour, in whoſe dominions Trincombar ſtands, 
to lay ſiege to it, and furniſhed him with Euro- 
pean engineers, and the Dutch were to give that 
Prince a tun of gold for the town when it ſhould 
The Indians were ſo extremely cau- 
tious, that they begun to open their trenches 


attacks; the earth being a light ſand they drove 
down the bodies of coco-nut trees inſtead of 


ſtakes both on the inſide and out, and filled up 


the ſpace between them with ſand, ſo that their 
trenches were almoſt as thick as a town wall, 
and very high, and they were perfectly covered 
from our fire, They had about twenty or thirty 
thouſand men employed in this ſiege, and with 


ing a detachment of the blacks marched out of a 


incredible labour and patience, in about f 5 
months time, they brought down their en e | 
within piſtol ſhot of the walls, and with their Pd 
batteries had almoſt ruined one of the baſtions 
when the Engliſh reinforcement arrived. The 
Danes expected every day a general aſſault, 
and were preparing to remove their effects into 
the fort and quit the town, and indeed they gave 
the enemy very little diſturbance as far as I can 
learn, in carrying on their works, for the garri- 
ſon did not conſiſt of more than two hundred 
Europeans, as many Indian Portugueſe, and about 
a thouſand blacks, and beſides the fort they had 
to defend, the circumference of the town wal! 
was not leſs than a mile and half; it was faced 
with ſtone indeed, but had no ditch, and there 
tore the Danes to prevent the enemies ſcaling it, 
had ſet high palliſadoes upon the top of the ram- 
parts, 
A day or two after the Engliſh arrived, a ſally 
was reſolved upon, and about ſunriſe one morn- 


Cf 
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poſtern, and were followed by the Engliſh, but 
the blacks were no ſooner out of the gates, than 
they opened to the right and left, and made room 
for the Engliſh to advance, never intending to 
engage themſelves. A body of the enemy moved 
out of their trenches to oppoſe our troops, and 
came on in tolerable order, with their broad 
ſwords and ſhields, without ſhooting an arrow 
or firing a piece; they were all decently clothed 
in white veſts and turbants, and ſeemed deter- 
mined to engage our people hand to hand in the 
plain between the town and the trenches. The 
Engliſh officers were in ſome pain ſeeing this 
body of Indians advance with that reſolution, 
knowing their men were ſeveral of them new 
raiſed and mixed with Portugueſe, on whom 
there was very little dependance, but our great 
guns from the walls beginning to play upon the 
enemy, put them into confuſion, and they retired 
to their trenches with much greater haſte than 
they came out, and our men advancing, while 
they were in that conſternation, drove them ftill 
farther, but there being no preparations made for 
levelling the trenches, and the day growing hot, 
the Engliſh retired into the town, and the enemy 
returned into their works without any great loſs 
on either ſide. | 
A few days after, it was reſolved to make 
another ſally with the greateſt part of the garri- 
ſon; and accordingly they marched out at the 
great gate which faced their principal attack; the 
black ſoldiers, according to cuſtom, retired under 
the walls almoſt as ſoon as they were out, to make 
room for the Europeans; the enemy kept cloſe 
in their trenches firing at us, but between the 
two attacks upon the plain, there ſtood a conli- | 


derable body of. musketeers and pikemen, againſt 
3 whom 
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_ haraſſing them from time to time, 
thought fit, after having lain before the place ſix 


whom the Engliſh commander thought fit to ad- 
vance, but he had not marched many paces be- 
fore an unlucky ball wounded him in the middle 
of his foot, which compelled him to quit the 
field. The next officer hereupon took upon him 
the command of the Engliſh, and led them towards 
the enemy, who were drawn up in the plain; that 
body retreating, drew the Engliſh fo far from the 
town, that they were intercepted by the Mooriſh 
horſe, and the Danes, whom the Engliſh expected 
to have ſupported them, never advanced a ſtep. In 


this exigency the Engliſh officer reſolved to throw 


himſelf into the enemy's trenches, finding it im- 
poffible to retreat into the town over the plain, 
and having thrown ſome grenades into the trenches, 
the Indians were ſo complaiſant as to quit them, 
and make room for the Engliſh, who marched a- 


end of the works; here they were met again by 


the Mooriſh horſe, but upon making one general 


fire, in which great execution was done, the horſe 
ſcoured off and left the Engliſh at liberty to march 
on to the walls, where they found the Danes 
drawn up in perfect ſecurity. In this action the 


Engliſh were one half of them killed or wound- 


ed. Among others, one of the Grenadiers, a 
drunken ſhoemaker, received twelve or fourteen 
wounds, and yet was brought alive into the town 
and recovered, It ſeems a Moor had his horſe 
ſhot under him, and being on foot, the Grenadier 
with the bayonet at the end of his piece made a 
thruſt at him, which the Moor put by with his 
ſhield, and at the ſame time wounded him with 
his broad ſword on the head and brought him to 
the ground, the reſt of them as they paſſed by, 
had every one a ſtroke at the Grenadier, till he 
was reſcued by ſome of his comrades and brought 


off. This fellow's skull was found to be fractured 


in two places, beſides ſeveral other deep wounds; 


and he was told by the ſurgeons, that if he did not 


forbear drinking he was a dead man, but he got 


drunk in two or three days, which however did 
not prevent his recovery. By this relation we 
may obſerve that the Indians are not altogether 
deſtitute of courage, and 'tis certain they have 
Challenged the beſt men in our troops to engage 
them ſingle handed: notwithſtanding, it is cer- 
tain a battalion of diſciplined ſoldiers will drive 
ave thouſand Indians before them. To proceed, 
the enemy having brought their approaches pretty 
near the walls, we continued to ply them with 
grenades and ſhells from our mortars, againſt 
which their thick trenches were no ſecurity, and 
they 


5 to raiſe the ſiege. This ſiege was not 
car fo terrible to thoſe within the town, as a 


lege in E , 7 
Fu Bra) wo for the Indians do not yet un 
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being a ſandy ſoil it was very unht for mining: 
the greateſt inconvenience was the brackiſh water, 
the enemy being poſſeſſed of their beſt wells; and 
the Dutch of Negapatan, which lyes about four 
or five leagues from Trincombar, according to 
their wonted humanity, inftead of ſupplying the 
Danes as they might have done by fea, whipped 
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their meſſengers they ſent to deſire a ſupply, and 


ſent them back without. | | 

As to their war elephants, they can be of 
little ſervice againſt Europeans, who know how 
to manage their artillery and grenades ; indeed a- 


War ele- 
Pants, 


gainſt an enemy like themſelves, they may be of 


ſervice, for an arrow, or even a musket thot at 
any diſtance, will hardly penetrate ſo far as to 


diſable them, and they muſt certainly bear down 


all before them by their mighty ſtrength. 


bar of iron, or any ſharp weapon, he will ma- 
nage it with his trunk as well as a man would with 
his hands, and with his trunk alone, if he ſtrikes 


If the 


long them towards the town till they came to the "governor gives. the elephant a heavy chain, or a 


a man in earneſt, he will break his bones. We 


had an inftance that elephants will not eaſily be 


diſabled by musket ſhot, in the ſurprize of the _ 
Engliſh town adjoining to fort St. David's, a 


Mooriſh officer with about ſeven or eight hundred 
men, pretending that he had been collecting the 


Mogul's revenues in the country, and that he was 


in danger of being attacked and plundered by the 


mountaineers, deſired the Engliſh Governor that 
he might quarter in the town one night, and the 


next morning he would march away ; which be- 


ing permitted, the Moors behaved themſelves very 
quietly till the riſing of the ſun, when having per- 
formed their devotions with much ſolemnity, on 


a ſudden they ſet upon ſome of the guards who 


were poſted at the gates, and cut them in pieces, 


O 


but the garriſon immediately aſſembling under 


arms, drove them out of the town. In this skir- 
miſh the Moors to ſave themſelves from our fire, 
dreyy the elephants croſs the ſtreets, and abundance 
of ſhot were lodged in their fides, which were 
afterwards picked out without any farther damage 
to the monſters. | 

I proceed now to enquire into the treaſury and 
revenues of the Mogul, which ariſe from the 
product of the ground, the labours of the people, 
the cuſtoms of the ſea-ports, the eſtates of great 
men which devolve on the crown by their deaths, 
and preſents from the ſubjects, who never ap- 
proach their Prince or Governor empty handed, 
The Viceroy of every province, it is ſaid, is 
obliged to anſwer the crown ſuch a certain ſum, 
which he raiſes out of the manufattures and the 


Revenue 
of the 
Crown. 


product of the ſoil; this part of the revenue there- 


fore may eaſily be computed; and MAN OUCHI, 
who reſided in the Mogul's court forty years, 
makes theſe alone amount to three hundred eighty 


of bombs and mortars, and it ſeven millions one hundred and ninety four thou- 
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ſand roupees, which he reckons to be of the value 
of half a crown, but the juſt value is two ſhillings 


and three-pence, and then the annual revenue of 


the provinces may be reckoned to be between 
forty and fifty millions ſterling ; and much the 


greateſt part of the troops being maintained by the 
reſpective Omrah's and Raja's, this may be look- 


ed upon alſo as a conſiderable addition to the re- 
venue, it ſaving the crown a prodigious expence. 
The Raja's alſo many of them yield a yearly tri- 
bute, but then as many of them receive large pen- 
ſions, one perhaps may balance the other; but the 
wealth he poſſeſſes himſelf of when any of his 
Viceroys or rich Governors die, and the daily 
preſents he receives from his ſubjects, muſt a- 
mount to an immenſe ſum ; the diamond mines 
alſo are an inexhauſtible treaſure. 

The coins we meet with in this country are 
the pice or caſh which are copper, and about the 
value of a half-peny ; fanams, a ſilver coin of the 
value of three-pence ; the roupee, another ſilver 
coin, two ſhillings and three-pence; the gold 


moor or roupee, which is about the value of 


_ fourteen ſilver roupees, and the pagoda, fo called 


from having the figure of a pagoda ſtamped upon 


it, is of the value of nine ſhillings ; the laſt are 


coined chiefly by the Raja's or petty Princes, they 
are flat on one fide and the other is convex. The 
gold and filver coins are finer here than in 
any other country. Foreigners have their mints and 
coin both gold and filver, particularly the Engliſh 


at fort St, George; foreign coins alſo are current 


in this country, but there is not much of this ; 
for little matters they ſometimes uſe bitter al- 


monds, or ſea ſhells called black-a-moor's teeth, 


Aloes, brimſtone, coperas, long pepper, dammer, - 


NN 
nenen * 


ſixty whereof are about the value of a half-peny. 
Whatever foreign coin falls into the hands of the 
Mogul's Governors is melted down into roupees, 
with the characters of the reigning Emperor, and 


after his death, it abates in the value a halt-peny 


or peny, on account of wear, as they pretend, 


and only the new coin paſſes at the full value. 


Great ſums are reckoned by lecks, carons, and 
arobs. A leck is a hundred thouſand roupees. A 
caron or carol, as ſome call it, is a hundred lecks, 
and an arob is ten carons. Ee 

Their weights differ in almoſt every port, and 
frequently in the fame port, ſo that no exact cal- 
culation can be made of them. The common 
weight at Surat is the ſeer, which is about thir- 
teen ounces , and forty ſcers make a maund ge- 
nerally; (the feer at Agra, it is ſaid, is double 
that of Surat) the candy varies from five hundred 
pounds, to five huncred and ſeventy ; it is gene- 


rally faid, that twenty maunds go to a candy. 


Pepper, aſſafœtida, dry ginger, benjamin, turme- 
rick, tyncall and ſaltpetre, have 42 ſeers of Surat 
to the maund, according to Mr, LoCKYER. 


. OUNCES, 


ſticklack and wormſeed, have fo 
the maund, and for the moſt, part goods wherein 


there is no waſte, as copper, quicklilver, vermi- WA 


lion, ivory, lahor indigo, tutanag, &c. are fold 
forty ſeer to the maund, which holds out thirty 
ſeven pounds 3 Engliſh, or three maunds to one 
hundred. At Carwar Mr. Lockvytk obſerved 
that their ſeer was about 8 ounces Ig. d. troy 


weight, forty two ſeer made one maund, and 5 


twenty maunds one candy of about 514 l. 14 


At Surat corn and. rice and other commoditis; 
which are ſold with us by hollow meaſure, are 


there ſold. by weight; ſilks and callicoes are ſold 


by the pieces or by the cobit, which contains. 
twenty ſeven inches, , | | 

The coſs by which they meaſure their roads is 
allo very uncertain, near the coaſts it is about an 
Engliſh mile and half, but farther up in the 
country, and particularly about Brampour, it is 
near two Engliſh miles. . 

Mr. LocK YER, who very well underſtood 
theſe things, has given us the following account 
of the coins, weights and meaſures uſed at fort 
St. George on the coaſt of Cormandel, viz. 

Moſt of the current money is coined by the 
company, for which they have a conſiderable al- 
lowance by the owners; two eſſay maſters regu- 
late the mint, to whom they give great ſalarics 


for their extraordinary care. The pagoda (valued 


at nine ſhillings) is gold of about 8> mats or 86; 
touch, and weighs 2 d. wt. 4 gr. 17; mt. There 
are others, as Allumgeer, Negapatan, Policat, 
Pagoda's, but not in ſo great eſteem as the Madraſs 
pagoda's, by about + per cent. more or leſs; the 
allumgeer is fineſt, but want of weight makes it 
leſs deſired. The fanams are not coined by the 


company, thirty ſix are current per pagoda, yet in 


the bazar one may get 364 and ſometimes more; 
they are dollar-mat, or fineneſs. Doodoes or 
caſh, are copper coins, eight of the former. make 
one fanam, and ten of the latter one doodo; they 


are ſtamped with the company's mark, as are the 


weſt· coaſt fanams. In the company's accounts, 
ſix imaginary caſh are reckoned one fanam. Rou- 
pees that are coined here. are three or four per 
cent. better than others, being ſold 326, when 
mixed roupees are 338 per pagoda's 100. At the 
ſame time dollars are 15, and 154 per pagoda's 10. 
The Madraſs roupee, pz. 7 d. wt. IL gr. is 14: 
better than Engliſh ſtandard ; fo that 7 d. wt. 
22gr. 13 mt. 5: ſtandard is one roupee 3 mixed 
roupees are moſt common, but neither ſort uſed 
in payments at a fixed rate; their value riſing and 
falling according to the demand for ſilver. 
In weights, ten pagoda's are 1 pollam, forty 
pollams one viſs of 3 lib. Engliſh, eight vids one 
Mund; and twenty maund one candy of 500 J. 
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oo F PROPER INDIA. 
Liquid and dry meaſures, viz. One meaſure is 
92 one nt and a half, eight meaſures. one mercall, 


and four hundred mercalls are one garſe. 
One cobit for long meaſure is 18 inches. 
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breath, wear a piece of ſilk or muſlin before their C HAP 
mouths. They burn no wood for the ſame rea- XI. 
| fon, and carry a bruſh in their hands to ſweep won 


A corge is twenty in number, as twenty 1s a 
ſcore in England. 


HA F. XI. 


Treats of the ſeveral religions profeſſed in proper India, 
or the Empire of the great Mogul, and the caſts 


and tribes into which they are divided. 
W E may conſider the Indians as profeſſing four 
different religions. Firſt, The original inha- 
bitants of India, who are the moſt numerous by 
far, are idolaters. II. The Parſies, worſhippers 
of fire, who derive themſelves from the ancient 


Perſians, are another ſpecies of idolaters, who 
have little reſemblance of the former. III. The 


Moors or Moguls,. who have the government in 


their hands, are Mahometans. And IV. The 
Chriſtians, who are diſperſed throughout India, 
moſt of them proſelytes of the popiſh Miſſionaries, 
though there are ſome called Chriſtians of St. 
THomas, who is ſuppoſed to have planted 
Chriſtianity in this part of the World, whom the 
Miſonaries found here at their arrival, and who 
—_— to own or. ſubmit to the authority of the 
ope. 
begin with the original inhabitants of India, 


by ſome called Hindowns. who are divided into 


a multitude of caſts or tribes, that will not eat 
or drink, or intermarry with any but thoſe. of 
their proper caſt, notwithſtanding their idolatry 


and religious worſhip are very much the ſame. 


{ licre- are reckoned three or fourſcore ſeveral 
caſts among the Pagan Indians, but the three 
chief are the Bramins, the Rajaputes or Raſh- 
boots, and the Banians or Chontres; there is a 
ſourth ſort of people who abſtain from the fleſh of 
lome certain Animals, but not all; and there is 
a fifth whom they call Pariars and Halicors who 
are very numerous, and are employed in all vile 
offices, as cleaning the ſtreets and houſes, carry- 


ing out their dead, &c. who make no ſcruple of 


eating or drinking any thing whatever, and the 
touch of any of theſe people would defile any of 
the other caſts. | 

Of the Bramins there are ſeveral ſubdiviſions 
or caſts, ſome of them eat no fleſh, others eat 
ſome kinds of fleſh; ſome of them marry, and 


others condemn themſelves to a ſtate of celibacy, 
and will not ſo much as look upon a woman; 


moſt of them waſh and bathe ſeveral times a day : 
but there are others who never waſh at all, for 
tear of deſtroying ſome living creatures, and as 
they are apprehenſive they may be the death of 
lome imperceptible animals by drawing in their 


law-giver, is contained. 


writings. 


the place where they ſit down, that they may 
not cruſh the ſoul of any creature out of its 
body; and ſome of our travellers are ſo merry to 
relate, that the ſect which refrain from marriage, 
do it that no creatures may be ſtifled by their 


matrimonial embraces. 


This tribe of the Bramins have not only en- 
groſſed the prieſthood, but all learning and the 
higheſt rank of nobility to themſelves. Their 
learning conſiſts chiefly in being able to read ſome 
antient books called the vedam, wherein their 
law or rule of life delivered by Bs AMA, their great 
Theſe they get by 
heart, though great part of- them- are not well 
underſtood by themſelves. 5 85 

The Bramins, according to the Popiſh Miſ- 
ſionaries, teach, that there is but one God infi- 
nitely perfect, who has been from all eternity; 
but that he created three ſubordinate deities, viz. 
BRAMA, WIST NOW, and ROUTEREN ; that to 
BRAMA he gave the power of creation; to W 1sT - 
NOW that of preſervation, and to RoUT: REN that 


of deſtroying. But they ſay, the wiſer Indians reject 


the fable, and aſcribe all to the Supreme Being, who 
by theſe ſeveral ways has manifeſted himſelf to 


the world. The Miſſionaries alto ſuggeſt, that the 


religion of the Indians was derived from that of 
the Jews, and that the ſcriptures were formerly 
communicated to them. Their account of the 
creation. of the world, the flood, &c. having a 
great reſemblance. of the ſcripture ſtory, Father 
BoucHer tells us, that a learned Bramin aſſured 
him, that one of their books gave an account, 
that BRAMA made man of the duſt of the earth, 
and placed him in a paradiſe, where was a tree 
of life, and a ſerpent; and after the fall a flood, 
an ark, &c. Afterwards they make BRAM a to be 
ABRAM,. and pretend there 1s a tradition of one 
of their penitents going to ſacrifice his ſon, and 
that ſome of the Pagans obſerve circumciſion, &c, 
And after the Father has run through the whole 
ſcripture ſtory, and made the Indian records ex- 
actly parallel to it, he introduces confeſſion as 
neceſſary to the diſciples of both religions. But 
as I was inclined to believe great part of the ſtory 
a fiction before, from the exact reſemblance the 
Father makes between the Bramins books and 
thoſe of Mos Es; this article of confeſſion which 
the Father adds, confirms me in that opinion: 
beſides, as we have had ſettlements and factories 
in the country above a hundred years, it would 


have been very ſtrange, if none of our own peo- 


ple, or the Portugueſe, or the Dutch, ſhould ever 
have made this obſervation of the hiſtory of. the 
Bramins, agreeing ſo exactly, with-, the ſacred 
Another thing which would induce a 
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naries relate in religious matters, is their frequent 


much is true, the Indians do acknowledge one ſu- 
preme God, and their images, they ſay, repreſent 
tome heroes and virtuous perſons, who formerly 
dwelt on the earth, and are now exalted to hea- 
ven, where they apprehend them to be mediators 
for them, which is the reaſon they pay their devo- 
tions before theſe images. They have alſo ſome 
confuſed notion of the creation, and deſtruction 
of mankind by a flood, which no doubt gave the 

hint to our modern Jeſuits to improve the ſtory. 
Ihe Bramins hold that BRama, by the power 
given him by MaHADEvu, did not only make 
one, but a great many worlds, to the number of 
/ fourteen at leaſt; and to our world they aſſign 
four ſeveral ages, the duration of every one of which 
they hold to have bcen ſeveral hundred thouſand 
years; and that the laſt age, in which we live, has 
yet upwards of 400000 years to come, as has been 
taken notice of already. Ihe ten principal images 
which are the objects of their adoration, are ſuch 


figures as their vedam relates their God MA HAD EU 


has appeared in the world under, at ſeveral times, 
for the ſervice of mankind. In the firſt he is re- 
preſented with four heads, and as many arms, in 
another with a head like a hog, with two great 
tusks, and a body like a man's, with four arms 
and hands. This image is very common in In- 
dia, and having a dreadtul aſpect the Europeans 
imagine it repreſents ſome devil. There are ſe- 
veral other monſtrous repreſentations of their 
God, one of them partly man and partly fiſn; a- 
nother has ten heads, and as many pair of hands; 
but the hiſtories of them are ſo very childiſh and 
trifling, that they are not worth the repeating. 
They have ſeldom any public k aſſemblies in their 
pagoda's, but every one performs his devotions at 
what time he ſees fit, and to the image he is moſt 


affected; but they carry the images of WisT- 


Now and EsWARA through their cities on feſti- 
vals, when there is a vaſt concourſe of people. 
The greateſt part of their worſhip ſeems to con- 
ſiſt in ſinging, dancing, and playing on muſical 
inſtruments, and in offering rice and other food; 
but I have ſeen the poor people at Madraſs pray- 
ing before the ſhrines of their Gods, with all the 
fervour and devotion that a ſenſe of their wants 
can be ſuppoſed to inſpire. They alſo waſh, per- 
fume, and adorn their images, according to their 
ability. 


The Bramins believe a pre-exiſtent ſtate, and 


that the good and bad fortune we meet with in 
this world, is either a reward or puniſhment for 
what we have done in a former, and that thoſe 
who behave themſelves well in this world ſhall 
be rewarded in another ſtate; ſome endeavour to 
do more than their vedam or law requires, hoping 


pretences to the working miracles, &c. Thus 


ing in which river has a mighty effect, as they 


tain Bramin told him, that they acknowledge] 


to enjoy an extraordinary place in heaven. In (hy 
order to obtain remiſſion of ſins, the Bramins di- N 
rect their diſciples to make pilgrimages to ſome w, 
certain places, and particularly to ſome pagoda's 
near the mouths of the Ganges, the bare waſh- 


believe, to cleanſe them from their ſins. 

The moral duties required by their law are, 
temperance, and cnarity to the poor, not to kill, 
or lie, or ſteal, or defraud, or oppreſs any perſon, 
A reverend Proteſtant Divine relates, that a cer. 


one God, whom they deſcribed as having a thou- 
ſand eyes, and as many hands and feet, whereby 
they only intend to expreſs his omniſcience and 
power ; the conlideration whereof made their peo- 
ple very exact in the performance of all moral 
duties required of them. | 

As to the ſe& of the Rajaputes, or Raſhboots, B 
they perform the ſame moral duties as the Bra- 
mins, but they abſtain from no meat, except it be 
the cow, and the fleſh of ſome other beaſts they 
look upon as ſacred, for which reafon the Ba- 
nians, the third ſect, though reckoned inferior, 
will not eat with them. | 

The Banians are the moſt numerous as well as Bin 
the moſt wealthy of all the Pagan tribes; theſe 
are again ſubdivided into four and twenty calis, 
which I take to be ſo many ſeveral trades or pro- 
feſſions, who have each of them alſo their reſpec- 
tive tenets in matters of religion, and one who 
is reckoned of a ſuperior trade or caft, will not 
match or eat with one of an inferior caſt for the 
world. One thing, hovrever, they all agree in, 
and that is in their tenderneſs for all manner of 
animals, whom they do not only forbear to kill, 
but preſerve and make proviſion for them, This 
proceeds from that opinion that every man ani- 
mates ſome noble or deſpicable animal after death, 
according to his behaviour in this life. The cow 
is in the greateſt eſteem among them, to whom 
they pay a particular veneration every morning; 
not only becauſe they ſuppoſe the happieſt ſouls 
take up their abode in theſe animals, but becauſe 
after death, as the Bramins teach, this beaſt is to 
conduct them over a great river, over which it 
would be impoſſible to paſs without holding by 
the cow's tail. Another reaſon of their venera- 
tion for theſe beaſts is, that they imagine the foun- 
dations of the earth to be ſupported on their horns. 
It is related alſo, that their God ManaADEv, be- 
ing highly provoked by the fins of the people, 
and reſolving to deſtroy the world, was appealed 
by a cow. The Banians have ſo firm a belief 
that departed ſouls go into beaſts, that they no 
ſooner obſerve any animal frequent their houſes 
but they immediately conclude, it is ſome of their 
deceaſed friends come to pay them a viſit, Mr. 
OvIiNGTo0N tells us of one MoRADASH, 2 
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OF PROPER INDIA. 


AP. was ſcrivan or ſecretary to an Engliſh broker, 
, XI ' who being very melancholy on the death of his 
3 father, and ſeeing a ſnake enter his houſe, im- 


327 
peace was concluded, he went with fix or eight CHAP, 
more to ſome of the neighbouring villages, and it XI. 


being very hot, they were about to draw water 


mediately concluded it was animated by his fa- 
ther's ſoul, and come thither for relief; this was 
no ſmall comfort to him, and he reſolved to pay 
the ſame duty to his father under this metamor- 
phoſis as when he was alive; and accordingly 
provided milk and rice for his new gueſt, who 
liked his entertainment ſo well that he took up his 
dwelling in a corner of the room, and came out 
to cat when his food was ſet him, as regularly as 
if he was one of the family. The ſame man 
made a proviſion for the rats in his houſe, ima- 
gining they were his relations, whereupon they 
crew as tame as any other domeſtick animals. 
There is no weekly ſabbath obſerved among the 
Indians, but the ninth and twenty-fourth of eve- 
ry month, or thereabouts, are days of faſting and 
abſtinence, which they oblige even their children 
to perform religiouſly. Mr. OvinGToN ob- 
ſerves alſo, that the husbandmen and labouring- 
men are taught to ſing ſome religious compoſi- 
tions in verſe, conſiſting of prayers and praiſes, 
which they begin to do as ſoon as it 1s light in the 
morning, and conclude the day with; and that when 
a company of labouring men are employed in the 
ſame work, theſe ſacred rhimes are repeated alter- 
nately, or by a ſingle perſon, the reſt anſwering 
in a chorus, without a quarter of an hour's inter- 
miſſion all day long. 'I he watermen alſo, while 
they are at the oar, are perpetually ſinging and re- 
peating certain ſtanza's, as all people obſerve who 
have been in India; but I confels I did not under- 
| ſtand them to be ſacred compoſitions, till Mr. 
OvixnGTON gave me the hint, who, as he was 
a Divine, probably enquired more narrowly into 
the matter: and J ſee no reaſon to reject his ac- 
count of it, becauſe the Bramins now, as the 
Druids of old, inſtru their people in their reli- 
Lion and hiſtory by ſongs, which they teach 
them, none being permitted to look into the ve- 
dam, or ſacred books, but themſelves ; and in- 
aced they are written in a dead language, which 
none but themſelves can underſtand, and part of 
it 15 unintelligible even to them. | 
A great part of their religion, as has been ob- 
ierved, conſiſts in their frequent waſhings, and 
keeping themſelves undefiled from the touch of 
hriſtians, and other polluted hands, as they e- 
ſteem all ſtrangers. They never drink out of the 
lame cup with a ſtranger, or out of any veſlel he 
14s touched ; nay, they carry this extravagancy 
Jo far, that they will not drink out of the ſame 
well where any profane veſſel has been let down, 
and defiled the water. Of this my acquaintance, 
who Save me the account of the ſiege of Trin- 
denke » fays he ſaw a remarkable inſtance, for 
hing an inclination to ſee the country, after a 


out of one of their wells, which the people per- 


ceiving, aſſembled in the greateſt conſternation, 
begging the Engliſh would not do them fo great 
an injury, for if they let down any vellel into 
the well which they had touched, they muſt ne- 
ver uſe the water any more. This occaſioned 
ſome diſpute at firſt, for the Engliſh were fo 
thirſty that they would not hear of marching for- 
wards till they had drank ; but at length this ex- 
pedient was thought of, viz. that the Indians 
ſhould draw the water out of the well in their 
own buckets, and then pour it into ſome pots 
they gave the Engliſh, which were to be broken 
to pieces as ſoon as they were uſed, that none of 
their caſt might be defiled by the touch of them 
whereupon the Engliſh drank what they pleaſed, 
and parted very good friends with the inhabi- | 
tants. . TT 5 
Another cuſtom theſe people obſerve almoſt as 


religiouſly as the former, and that is, never to 


perform any vile office with their right hands, 


reſerving the left purely for thoſe uſes; as when 


the neceſſities of nature require them to with- 
draw, they always waſh themſelves clean with 
their left hands, carrying a pot of water with 
them for that purpoſe, when they are not near 
the ſea, or ſome river; and for this reaſon a ſa- 
lam, or ſalute, with the left hand, is the greateſt 
affront can be put upon them. And as a Banian 
is defiled by the touch of a ſtranger, or uſing 
any thing he has touched, ſo is the perſon who 
touches him, till he has waſhed and purihed him- 
ſelf. N 

But to return to their tenderneſs for animals, 
that precept of their law which forbids them to 
kill, is extended to all inſects; ſhould they hap- 
pen to deſtroy a flea, or a mite, it would require 
ſome extraordinary expiation to atone for the of- 
fence, But the Banians do not only . forbear to 
kill living creatures, as has been obſerved already, 
but erect hoſpitals for them, particularly within a 
mile of Surat, goats, horſes, dogs, and cows, 
which happen to be lame or ſuperannuated, are 
plentifully provided for, and they will purchaſe a 
lame ox of the owner, to place him in the hoſpi- 
tal, rather than his maſter ſhould kill him. Near 
this is another hoſpital for fleas, buggs, and other 
inſets. And Mr. OvinGTon tells us, that the 
Banians there ſometimes hire a poor man to let 
the vermin prey upon him for a night, who con- 
ſents to be tied down to the bed, that they nay 
be ſure to have their bargain of him. 

The Banian alſo once a year, it is ſaid, pre- 
pares an entertainment for the flies, ictting before 
them larges diſhes of milk and ſugar, a food they 
are very fond of; at other times he takes a bag 
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XI. 


THE PRESENT STATE 


CHAP. of rice with him, and walking out two or three 


miles, diſtributes it at ſuch ant-hills as he meets 


hon — with. 


But however we may laugh at the folly of the 
Banians for their tenderneſs to animals; ſurely 


there is a fault on the other ſide, in uſing them 


barbarouſly, and taking away their lives without 
any manner of neceflity, Life is certainly a very 
valuable good, and perhaps more ſo to beaſts than 
men in ſome reſpects; they enjoy all the ſatisfac- 
tions their nature is capable of, and taſte their 
pleaſures unmixed, without any anxious fears or 
cares, in relation to futurity; the apprehenſions 
of what may happen to morrow does not at all 
diſturb their enjoyment of the preſent moment; 


and though it may be ſaid God made them for 


ferior to ours; and to deprive them of that, is in 


— 


Cies as borders upon cruelty, 


/our uſe, what commiſſion have we wantonly to 
abuſe them? there is another reaſon, probably, 


why he made them; and that is, that they might 
enjoy ſome kind of happineſs, though it be in- 


{ome meaſure to defeat the deſign of their crea- 
tion. And as to domeſtick animals, as one ob- 
ſerves, whom we have made familiar to us, and 
perhaps received much ſervice from them, the 
abuſing of theſe has ſome appearance of injuſtice 
and ingratitude ; but the putting poor creatures to 
lingring and painful deaths, only that their fleſh 
may look or reliſh a little better than ordinary, 
is ſurely ſuch an indulgence of our palates or fan- 

But to proceed, the Banians are not only ex- 
tremely tender of the lives of animals, but fre- 
quently adorn them with rings and bracelets ; and 


extend their care even to trees and vegetables, 


painting them with a variety of colours, the ba- 


nian- tree in particular, under which they fre- 


quently place their images, is adorned with flags, 
ſtreamers, e. | | 

There is a religious order among the Pagans, 
called Faquirs, (as there is alſo among the Maho- 
metans) who make vows of poverty and celibacy, 
and ſome of them inflict unheard of tortures on 
themſelves, in order to merit the favour of hea- 
ven. Their pretended original is as ridiculous as 
that of their other inſtitutions. The people 
have them in great veneration, and look upon 
it as a very meritorious act to relieve them. 
Theſe Faquirs powder their hair with aſhes, 
which they let hang down to the middle of their 
backs; they lay themſelves naked on the ground 
under certain trees, Without bed, or coverin2, or 
pillow to reſt their heads on ; gathering the duſt 
and dirt together, with which they beſmear their 
bodies. Some of them make vows to remain in 
one poſture all their lives, and will voluntarily 
diſtort and diſlocate their bones: ſome you ſee 
with their hands ſtretched out to heaven, which 
by holding long in one poſture they cannot bring 
down again without great violence, and the nails 


can be accompliſhed. 


of their fingers are ſuffered to grow longer than 
eagles claws z others ſtand looking up ſtedfaſtly at 
the heavens, throwing their heads ſo far back 
between their ſhoulders that they can ſee nothing 
which moves upon the earth, as if this lower 
world was not worth their notice; but before 
they can bring themſelves to remain conſtantly in 
theſe poſtures they go through a world of pain 


and uneaſineſs, which, when they have in ſome 


meaſure conquered, and become wholly ufelc; 
and unſerviceable to themſelves and others, they 
have a ſervant or two to attend on-them, and con- 
vey them from place to place. There are others 
who load themſelves with heavy chains, which 
they drag after them as long as they live; ſome 
of them we ſee with their right hand brought o- 


ver the left ſhoulder, and the left over the right 


ſhoulder, and claſping before upon their breaſts, 
with the palms of their hands turned outwards, 
which cannot be done without twiſting the arms 
round, and diſlocating the ſhoulder bones, and 
this puts them to inexpreſſible torture, before it 
Other Faquirs vow never 
to fit or lye down, but either walk or kan; ac- 
cordingly a rope being tied from one bough of a 
tree to another, a pillow or quilt is laid upon it, 
on which they lean, and on this they will ſwing 
backwards and forwards, day and night; but they 
alter their poſture when they pray, being drawn 


up by the heels to the bough of the tree, and 


their heads down towards the earth, as unworthy 


to look up to heaven; and from the prayers of 
thoſe great bleſſings are expected, and many ca- 


lamities thought to be averted. The people refort 
with much devotion to the places where theſe 
penances are performed, and the devotees obtain 
the reputation of great ſanctity, ' being almoſt a- 
dored in their life-time, And certainly, if the 
favour of heaven be to be obtained by acts of 
mortification, theſe people have a much better 
pretence to it, than the ſaints in this part of the 
world. ; \ 

However, we are not to think that the whole 
body of Faquirs, who are very numerous, lead 
ſuch very auſtere lives; on the contrary, they 
rove about the country in large companies, to 
whom the people are very liberal; and as it is ex- 
ceeding pleaſant travelling in this country great 
part of the year, and their ſtages are never be- 
yond a moderate walk, there cannot be a more 
agreeable life: food is provided to their hands in 
every village they come to, and they have reſfect 
paid them equal to that our ſectaries give to their 


fanatick teachers, who reſemble them in almoſt 


every thing, but their penances and vows of po- 
verty, which how zealouſly ſoever our teachers 
recommend to others, it is remarkable, they ne- 


ver look upon themſelves under any obligation to 


perform. The 
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HAP. 
XI. 


Ie relates, 


The Indian as well as Britiſh ſaints 
extremely merry alſo among themſelves, but great 
care is taken that they do not give offence to the 
world by any exceſs in their cups. Mr, OviNx d- 
that he ſaw upwards of a hundred of 
theſe Faquirs rejoicing in a grove of ſhady trees, 
at an entertainment that was provided for them 
by a certain great man, and obſerving that they 
drank bang ſteeped in water pretty freely, which 
is a very intoxicating liquor, he enquired if theſe 


meetings did not end ſometimes in frolicks and 


madneſs ; to which it was anſwered, they always 
took care to preſerve peace and order, and for 
that end choſe out a certain number among them- 
ſelves who did not drink at all, to be cenſors of 
the reſt, and to interpoſe in any diſputes which 


might happen, and reſtrain all exorbitant mirth 


and exceſſive drinking. | 
I come now to give an account of the other 
fort of idolaters in India, called Perſees or Gau- 
rcs, worſhippers of fire, who tranſplanted them- 
{elves hither from Perha, when the Mahometans 
made a conqueſt of that country. I hele allo ac- 
knowledge one ſupreme God, the Creator of all 
things; but they have a tradition which is equally 
belicved, namely, that their great Lawgiver, 
whom they call ZERToosT, was caught up in- 
to }eaven, where fire was delivered him, which 
he brought down from thence, and commanded 
his diſciples to worſhip it; and accordingly, no- 
thing is a greater crime amongſt them than to 
extinguith fire of any kind. They keep fires con- 
ſtintly burning in their eggarees, or temples, in 
lamps fed with oil, which are always attended 
by their Prietts, and as they relate, have burnt 
without ever being extinguithed-for many genera- 
tions; fome travellers carry it ſo far as to ſay, 
that if their houſes were on fre, they would ſooner 
iced than extinguiſh the flame, and look upon 
him as a very profane perſon who preſumes to put 
out a candle. They dedicate the firſt day of e- 
very month to the ſervice of God, and have pub- 
lick prayers on ſome other days. 
teltivals, which they hold in the ſuburbs of Su- 
rat; it is obſerved that every man brings his own 
food with him; but upon theſe occaſions they eat 
m common, every man taking what he likes beſt, 
whether it be his own or his neighbours ; and 
ſuch is their charity that they take care and pro- 
ones all their own poor, ſo that there is not 
dec gar to be found amongſt them. 

. A Gare 6 | 3 3 for their cock 
ferently Aan al. a ch „ 
e * er eg except beef and 
eee + 2 * 5 they only refrain from in 
ouring to give no off, 3 wow 
pink c 5 5 Oftence to either, nor will the 
e ſame cup, 


diſh, with a ſtranger, 
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or eat of the ſame 


At their folemn 


coaſt of Cormandel, to which, town 
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with that of the Turks ; the Perſians are looked 
upon as hereticks by both: I ſhall juſt mention 
the heads of their doctrine here, but reſerve a 
farther- account of their religion till I come to 
treat of Perſia and Turky, where Mahometiſm 
is more generally profeſſed, EE 

They teach that all men ought to believe that 
there is one only great GOD, and MARHOMET 
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will be As to the religion of the Moors it is the ſame CH A P» 


XI. 


— — 
Moors reli» 
gion s 


his prophet ; they hold alſo that ABRAHAM is the 
friend of GOD, Moss the meſſenger of GOD, 


and CHR1sT the breath of GOD. II. That eve- 
ry man ought to marry, to encreaſe the number 
of believers. III. All men ought to be charitable 
to the poor, IV, To pray five times a day. 
V. To keep their ramezan, or one month's faſt, 
yearly, when they faſt religiouſly all the day, but 
regale themſelves in the night. VI. To be obe- 
dient to their parents. VII. To do no murder. 
VIII. To do to others as they would be done by. 
And laſtly, to abſtain from wine and ſwine's 


fleſh. And Friday they ſolemnize as their ſab- 


in India, nor do they ſeem to have any great opi- 


bath. They compel none to alter their religion 


nion of thoſe who become their proſelytes; and 
as the Indian idolaters have their Faquirs and de- 


votees, ſo have the Moors, in great numbers, 
ſometimes called Faquirs alſo, and at others Der- 
viſes. „ : 
Theſe Faquirs, like the others, ſome of them 
condemn themſelves to very afflicting penances, 


and make vows of poverty, which it ſeems are 


not always obſerved; for AURENGZEBE, who 
once pretended to be one of their number, being 


conſcious what was concealed under their rags, 


poſſeſled himſelf of an immenſe treaſure, by 
changing their old clothes for new ones. Some 
relate that theſe Faquirs frequently go armed, un- 
der pretence of defending themſelves from wild 
beaſts, but in effect to plunder the villages; for if 
alms are refuſed they will compel the people to 
give what they demand. | 

Some of theſe devotees, Mr. OvinGToN aſ- 
ſures us, go perfectly naked, without the leaſt co- 
verinz, in that populous city of Surat, and will 


walk in the molt publick places, at noon day, as 


unconcernedly as if they had all their clothes on, 
and the thing being ſo very uſual, people of ei- 


ther ſex converſe freely with them without bluſh- 


ing. 

f come now to ſpeak of the ſtate of the Chri- 
ſtian religion in the Eaſt-Indies, and it ſeems ge- 
nerally agreed, that Chriſtianity hath been plant- 


ed here ever ſince the Apoſtles tines; but how- 


ever that be, certain it is, that Chriſtians were 
found here when the Europ firſt viſited theſe 


y coaſts, who had a tradit n among them, that St. 


TroMAs was martyred near Meliapour, on the 
therefore the 
Portugueſe 


Uu 


State of 
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CH AP. Portugueſe afterwards gave the name of St. Tho- 
XI. mas; this city ſtands about a league to the ſouth- 


either the boy or the girl, when they come of C H Ap 
age, ever imagine they have a . negative in the | 


CH 


Marr tage : „ 


old, unleſs they were in danger of death. 
They had no images in their churches but the 


riſdiction. 


fered with the Romiſh church, were their admi- 


niſtering the ſacrament in both kinds, but uſing, 
inſtead of wine, a liquor made with raiſins, there 
being no wine made in the country. II. They did 
not baptize their children till they were forty days 
III. 


croſs. IV. They allowed their prieſts to marry 
once. V. They uſed no extreme unction. And 
VI. They did not acknowledge the Pope's ju- 
But to the laſt, and ſome of the o- 
thers, the Romiſh Miſſionaries have brought them 
over, and they go to the ſame church the Portu- 


gueſe do, at Madraſs; but, as I remember, not 


at the ſame time. One thing, however, is ob- 
ſervable, that notwithſtanding theſe Chriſtians of 


St. Thomas come to church within the walls 
of Madraſs, and ſeem to agree with us in ſo many 
conſiderable points, our Proteſtant divines, who 


are chaplains to the Engliſh there, do not attempt 
to reconcile them to the church of England, or 
indeed to make proſelytes of any kind whatever : 


indeed there muſt be the fatigue of learning lan- 


guages, and a ſeverer diſcipline ſubmitted to than 
thoſe reverend gentlemen are uſed to, if they 
would do any conſiderable good amongit them, 
as the Romiſh clergy have experienced; nor have 
the Miſſionaries themſelves been able to make any 
converts, except among the Pariars, the meaneſt 
of the people ; for the other caſts abhor all Chri- 


ſtians, as a polluted race, who eat every thing, 


and converſe promiſcuouſly with all kinds of peo- 


ple without diſtinction. It is true, amongſt this 


ſort of people, and the mixed breed on the coaſt, 


and even in Agra and Delly, in the heart of the 


country, there are abundance of Chriſtians to be 


found, who are allowed a free exerciſe of their re- 


ligion. AURENGZEBE was the greateſt enemy 


the Chriſtians or Idolaters ever had in India; but 


Ido not find he was often guilty of compelling 
either to change their religion, though ſome in- 


ſtances J think there are of that kind. 


ky ward of fort St. George, and is at this day a Bi- matter, but look upon themſelves as much obliged XII. ba 
ſhop's ſee. ; to obey their parents in this particular as in an 
The points wherein theſe Indian Chriſtians dif- 4 


other command; but then the man has this re. 
medy, that if he does not like the girl his father 
has provided him he may take another, and have 
as many concubines as he pleaſes: but hard is the 
woman's lot in this caſe, who cannot obtain a 
divorce for any cauſe whatever; nay, if ſhe mur- 


mur at her husband's conduct, he may reduce 


her to the condition of a ſlave, and ſet her ta 
work with them, As for the power of life and 
death over her, that is not very material in this 
caſe, becauſe theſe people, many of them, would 
not deprive the meaneſt animal of life if it was 
in their power, much leſs the quondam partner of 
their bed; nor need the woman be apprehenſive 
of ſuffering any other cruel uſage from a Bramin 
or Banian husband, but ſeeing him kiſs another 
woman before her face; and this the good na- 
tured Banian ſeems to do with ſome reluctancy, 
where he happens to have two wives, according 
to the relation Mr. OwvIx TON gives us of this 
matter. He ſays, a merry Banian uſed often to 
complain of the folly of taking two wives, be- 
cauſe they diſtracted him with their perpetual jea- 


louſy of each other; he never could enjoy one 


but the other was in a flame, nay, upon the leaſt 
ſuſpicion of his intending a favour to one, the o- 
ther was alarmed, and would break out into the 
moſt paſſionate expoſtulations, asking if he intend- 
ed to forſake her, and perhaps, take hold of his 
clothes, and partly by force, and partly by the 
tendereſt expreſſions ſhe could frame, endeavour to 
divert him irom his deſign: one would urge that 
ſhe was the wite of his youth, with whom he 
had long contracted an intimate acquaintance, and 
plead a right to him by preſcription ; the other 
would claim a greater ſhare in his favours, on ac- 
count ſhe had enjoyed ſo little of him yet; where- 
as her rival had had him to herſelf for ſeveral 
years: that the husband, almoſt diſtracted by their 
importunity, knows not which way to turn; and 
wilhes, for his own tranquillity, he had confined 
himſelf to one, : | 

It is faid, how truly I cannot determine, that 
in ſome countries upon the Malabar coaſt, a wo- 


„ man is permitted to have three husbands, Who 

cqually contribute to the maintenance of the if- 

Treats of the marriages of the Indians, and of their ſue; but that the men are not allowed the ſame 
children. privilege: and that their Princes, whether of the 


TH E marriages of the Jentoes, or Indian ido- 


aters, very little deſerve that name, for the 
conſent of the parties, which only can conſtitute 
a marriage, as we apprehend, is never demanded; 
their fathers drive the bargain before the young 


people come to the v7 of their reaſon, nor does 


male or female ſex, take whom they pleaſe to lye 
with; and that the crown, as well as private e- 
ſtates, goes to the eldeſt brother, and not to the 
children, as in other places. But I muſt confeſs 


I much doubt the truth of theſe relations, becauſe 


the Jentoes, who inhabit the other coaſt, __ = 


ther 


of the ſame religion, have no ſuch cuſtom, 


z 


CHAP, ther 
ſtory ; 
have made it 


circumſtance which makes me believe this 
to be of European extraction, is, that they 
ſo exactly parallel to what is report- 
ed of our antient Britons, namely, that when 
one of the husbands is with the wife he leaves his 
ſtaff, or his arms, at the door, and the reſt there- 
upon paſs by. This is reported of the Nairo's, 
the military men on the coaſt of Malabar, who 
are ſtyled their gentry by our Europeans, and to 
me they ſeem to be no other than the Raſhboot 
caſt, under another name, who look upon them- 
ſelves, in like manner, to be ſuperior to every o- 
ther caſt but the Bramins. The military men in 
moſt parts of the world are ſo far from being 
Contented with a third ſhare in a woman, that 
they ſeem to look upon the whole ſex as their 
droperty, in whoſeſoever hands they find them; 
er the laws of MAH oM ET prohibit wine, or thoſe 
er Chriſtianity a community of women under never 
{o ſevere penalties, either the ſoldiery don't think 
themſelves comprehended in the reſpective prohi- 
bitions, or they think it would argue a want of 
courage to be frighted with the threats of a diſ- 
tant damnation. 

But to return to the marriages of the Jentoes, 
under which I comprehend all the ſects or caſts of 
Indian idolaters, they conſtantly marry in their 
own tribe or caſt, and they have as many ſeveral 
calls as they have trades or profeſſions; a mer- 
chant will not match into a mechanick tribe, or 
4 mechanick into thoſe of a husbandman or fiſh- 
erman, Theſe have each other in as much ab- 


horrence as they have Chriſtians 3 but what is 


{tranzer full, a mechanick of one trade will not 
match with a mechanick's daughter of another ; 
2 imith muſt not match into the carpenters or 
weavers caſt, or either of them into a ſmith's, and 
19 of every other trade: but their Princes ſeem 
to be exempted from theſe rules; for the great 
Caja's make no ſcruple to marry their daughters 
to the Mogul, notwithſtanding he is of a different 
ion: and how cautious ſoever the men ſeem 
to ve in polluting themſelves with the touch of a 
Ohrittlan, there are Jentoe women, and thoſe too 


ccvoted to the ſervice of their temples, to ſing 


"ya ,4 
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n. dance before their idols, who, one would 
unk, thould be looked upon as under a ſacred 
character, Who will yet proſtitute themſelves to 
people of any nation or perſuaſion, nor is it 
eſteemed a Crime in them by the Bramins, or 
Prici's, who have the government of them; they 
es in ſhort, as looſe a generation as our com- 
mon choriſters. | 

wo to the ſolemnization of the Jentoes wed- 
de, nothing can be more publick or ſplendid; 
Ree 70 little bride and bridegroom carried 
— ug L a tor ſeveral nights ſucceſſively, 
3 the richeſt clothes and jewels they 
pPflocure, the ſtreets made as light as day by 
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a great number of torches, with flags, ſtreamers, 
and wind muſick marching before them, and a 
crowd of their friends and acquaintance, who 
come to expreſs their joy upon the happy occaſion, 
But I had almoſt forgot to mention, that no 
match is reſolved on till the aſtrologer or cunning 
man is conſulted as to the expediency of it in ge- 
neral, and the fo*tunate hour in particular, when 
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it ought to be ſolemnized; and when they are 


come to maturity, and it is thought proper for 
them to cohabit, the aſtrologer alſo muſt appoint 
the lucky minute for conſummation. As to the 


particular ceremonies obſerved at the ſolemniza- 
tion, it is ſaid, after the bride and bridegroom. 


have finiſhed their pompous cavalcade, they pro- 
ceed to the houſe where the wife's father lives, 


where being ſeated oppoſite to each other, with 


a table between them, they ſtretch out their 
hands and join them croſs the table, and the 


prieſt covers both their heads with a kind of hood 


or palmerin, which remains ſpread over them a 


quarter of an hour, till he has ended his prayers _ 


ſor their happineſs, and gives them the nuptial be- 
nediction ; after which, uncovering their heads, 
the company is ſprinkled with roſe water, and 
other perfumes, out of ſilver cruets, till their 
clothes are wet and diſcoloured with the ſaffron 


with which they are mixed, and thus they wear 


them for a week together, as our people do fa- 


vours, to ſhew they have been at one of theſe 
joyful meetings. The evening concludes with a 
magnificent entertainment, ſuitable to the quality 


of the married coup'e ; and ſometimes theſe feſti- 
vals laſt ſeveral days. 


The women pay their husbands an extraordi- 


nary reſpect in this country, being entirely in 


their power to diſpoſe of them as they ſee fit, 


which ſeerns the more reaſonable, in that they 


never bring any other fortune than their clothes, 
and perhaps two or three female ſlaves; and a- 
mong thoſe who are wealthy, it is ſaid, the fa- 
ther of the husband advances a conſiderable ſum 
to the wife's friends, ſo that ſhe is in a manner 


purchaſed like the reſt of his houſhold ſtuff, and, 


believe, never eats with the man, but waits till 
he has done; though, I muſt confeſs, I have this 
from the relation of others, our people never be- 
ing admitted to ſee them in their retirements; 
but theſe women ſeem to have greater liberty in 
going abroad than the Mahometans, at leaſt the 
tradeſmens wives, and thoſe of other inferior caſts, 
who morning and evening conſtantly go with 
their earthen pots to the common wells, to fetch 
water to waſh themſelves, which they do ſeveral 
times a day, from head to foot: and as they do 
this in their courts and yards belonging to their 
houſes, no man is ſuffered to have a window that 


y he can look into his neighbour's. yard; inſomuch 
that an Engliſh ſoldier breaking out a window 
| Uu 2 


which 
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XII. complaint to the Governor. | 
— in lieu of our chriſtnings, the Banians have 


upon what condition a divorce ſhall be had. The 


Moors of any quality make much ſuch another HAN 


XII. 
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the children as we do here. 


this ceremony on giving a name to their chil- 


dren, which is uſually about ten days after the 


birth; they aſſemble ten or a dozen children, 


who ſtanding in a ring, hold a ſheet in their 


hands, wherein the Bremin or prieſt pours a 
quantity of rice, upon which he lays the child 
to be named; the boys who hold the ſheet ſhak- 
ing the child and the rice together about a quar- 
ter of an hour, when the father's ſiſter advances 
and names the child, cuſtom having given her 
this right; but if the aunt be not preſent, then 


the father or the mother name the child. A 


month or two afterwards, (according to Mr. © 8 
VINGToON) it is carried to the pagoda or temple 


to be initiated in the Banian religion, where the 


Bramin mixes ſome. ſhavings of ſandal wood, cam- 
phire, cloves, and other ſweets, and puts them 


upon the child's head, from which time the in- 
fant commences a complete Banian. 
in-woman is looked upon ſo impure, that none 


The ! ying- 


muſt touch her for the firſt ten days but her 
nurſe, and till forty days are paſt ihe muſt not 


concern herſelf in dreſſing meat or any other 


houſhold affairs. "They have ſwinging cradles 
faſtned to the beam of the houſe, which go much 
quieter and eaſier than ours that ſtand upon the 
ground, and I think I have ſeen the fame fort in 
Holland. The Indians never bind or ſwaddle 
up their children as we do, but let them go per- 
fectly naked both boys and girls, till they are fix 
or ſeven years old, and it is not to be imagined 
how very young they will crawl about the floor. 
The inhabitants of the ſouthern part of India, 
who are moſt of them as black as jet, have a reddiſh 
caſt for ſome time after they are born, and turn 
quite black as they grow up. It has been ob- 
ſerved already that there are no crooked or miſ- 
ſhapen people amongſt them, but they are in ge- 


neral ſtrait and well proportioned; which ſome 


think proceeds from the leaving them to their 
natural liberty, and not cramping and ſwadling 
But however that 
may be, the frequent rubbing and waſhing them 
in cold water, certainly contributes to prevent 
their being weak and rickety as much as any 
thing. | | 

The Moors, or Mahometan Indians, like other 
Muſſulmen, are allowed four wives, and as many 
concubines as they can keep; but they are oblig- 
ed by their law not to be too partial of their 


favours, but viſit their wives duly in their turns 


once in ſo many days, or the defrauded woman 


may ſummon her husband before a magiſtrate and 


have ſatisfaction. The Magiſtrate's licence mult 
alſo be obtained for the folemnizing marriages as 


well as for obtaining divorces, and he is judge 


cavalcade through their principal ſtreets of the 
town, as the Jentoes do to the bride's houſe 
where the marriage being celebrated, he takes the 
bride home with him in a covered coach or pa- 
lanquin, that ſhe may not be expoſed to the 
view of the people, and from the time ſhe enters 
her husband's doors, ſhe is ſcarce ſuffered to ſve 
her male relations; when ſhe does, it muſt be in 
the preſence of the husband. As to the reſt of 
the ceremonies uſed at a Mahometan wedding, 


they will be found hereafter in the accounts of 
Perſia and Turky. | 


> CHAP, XII. 


Treats of their funerals, mourning, c. 


W HEN a perſon dies, having waſhed the 


corps and dreſjed it up in ſuch clothes as 
he uſually wore in his life time, they aflemble 
their triends and relations, and carry it out on a 
bier a little diſtance from the town the next day; 
and if he die in the morning, the ſame evening 
ſometimes, for a corps will not keep long in 
thoſe hot countries. "The funeral pile is uſually 
prepared near ſome river or pond : at Surat they 
have a place for this purpoſe upon the river iapte, 
If they are people of fortune, they mix vaſt quan- 
titles of ſweet wood with the reſt, and the whole 
being reduced to aſhes, they either throw then 


into the water, or leave them where they may 


be waſhed away by the river. If the perſon dics 
where wood is not to be had, they heave the 
corps into ſome river with a weight to fink it, 
as the next moſt deſirable burial, eſpecially if it 
happen to be the river Ganges, whoſe waters 
they eſteem more ſacred than any, though they 
have the "Tapte and ſome others in great venera- 
tion. If they have no fuel, or any opportunity 
of committing the corps to the deep, they bury 
it; but this they never chooſe, imagining the ſoul 
of their departed friend to be in ſome uneaſineſs 
till his body is reduced to aſhes, or otherwiſe 
conſumed ; belides, fire and water, as they appre- 


hend, purges it from the droſs or ill habits it. 
As for young children, 


may have contracted. 
whon they look upon to be perfectly innocent, 


it is ſaid, they always bury them; but I con- 
ſeſs, I never ſaw any buried, though I have ſeve- 


ral burnt. 


As to the cuſtom of the wives burning them-. 


ſelves with their husbands, it ſeems to be wholly 


N 


diſuſed at preſent, neither the Mahometans or Eu- 


ropeans will ſuffer it where they have any power, 


and the reſt of India are now made ſo ſenſible of 


the barbarity of the cuſtom, that I never heard 


of one inſtance of it while I was in India, or 


ever 
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factory account, 


ever met with the man that pretended to have 
een any thing of this nature. How this cuſtom came 
to be introduced I could never meet with any ſatiſ- 
though our people have framed ſe- 
veral for the Indians : ſome ſay, that it was inſtituted 
to terrify the women from poiſoning their huſ- 
bands, to which they were once addicted ; others, 
that the woman propoſed to enjoy a more exqui- 
fre and durable happineſs with her busband in 
another life than ſhe had done in this; and 
there are others that impute it altogether to 
prieſtcraft ; for that the people of quality being 
to be dreſſed up with rings and jewels to a very 
great value, and the Bramins only having the 
privilege of meddling with the aſhes ſometimes 
poſſeſſed themſelves of great wealth by this means. 
But whatever the original occaſion of the inſti- 


tution was, certain it is that the women were 


taught to believe it to be an heroick act, and 
that they ſhould be infinitely rewarded for the 
pain they ſhould undergo in another ſtate. Their 
friends and relations, and their whole caſt, it is 
laid, contributed to inſpire them with theſe ſen- 
timents, looking upon it, that ſuch an action re- 
fected uncommon honours upon all that had any 


relation to the heroin ; and to induce her to un- 


dergo this fery trial, they fixed a mark of infa- 
my on all that refuſed it, not ſuffering them to 
converſe with their relations afterwards, much 
lefs provided for them, but left them to ſhift for 
themſelves; and notwithſtanding all theſe motives, 
the women were never very forward of acting this 
picce of gallantry, but all arts of perſuaſion as 
well as threats, and ſometimes force, was uſed to 
deſtroy them; nay, they were often intoxicated 
with bang or opium that they might not reflect 
on that terrible death they were about to undergo, 
It is currently reported at fort St. George, that 
ſoon after the ſettlement of the. Engliſh in that 
Place, a Bramin woman demanded leave of the 
Governor to burn herſelf with her husband; and 
not being able to diſſuade her from her reſolu- 


tion, and ſtrongly ſolicited by the whole caſt, 
that he would grant them this their antient pri- 


vilege, he at length conſented to it, it is ſaid; 
accordingly great preparations were made, and 
the woman dreſied to the beſt advantage, as” if 


| the were going to her wedding, the muſick play- 


ed, her friends rejoiced, and the people ſhouted 
as on ſoine glorious occaſion ; 
when ſhe ſaw the funeral pile prepared, and the 


ice about to be kindled, begun to repent herſelf, - 


and would fain have withdrawn, but was hurried 


on to the pit where the fire was made, and there 


kuocked on the head and murdered by the Bra- 
mins to prevent. her eſcape, and afterwards burnt 
with her husband's corps. Whether this be ſtrict- 
ly true in every circumſlance, I won't anſwer 
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for, but that there have been inſtances of this CHAP, 


t the woman. 


bodies; but Mr. OvinGToN tells us they are 


kind, I think 1s not to be doubted from- the many 


"IIS 
XIII. 


relations we have had of this nature, and the 8 


general abhorrence that both the Mooriſh and 


European Governor's expreſs againſt the practice. 


As to the infamy of remaining a widow, I be- 
lieve that is pretty much worn off, and if they 
are not ſuffered to marry in their own tribes, it 


is ſaid they will turn Mahometans or Chriſtians | 


for a ſecond husband ; and ſometimes they will 


lift themſelves among the dancing girls that they 


may enjoy a full liberty; and it ſeems very ſe- 
vere upon thoſe women who have been contracted 
in their infancy, and never cohabited with their 
husbands perhaps, that they ſhould be prohibited 
taking others. 


But this cuſtom of burning a living wife with 


a dead husband was never practiſed, as I under- 
{tand, but when there were no children; for if 
there were children they were always left to the 
mother's care to bring up: 


not very common; the woman had an equal 
chance with her husband to dic in a natural way 
before him, and it was ten to one but ſhe had chil- 


dren, for their women are very prolifick, and 


where ſo much depended upon it, we may be 
pretty well aſſured it was not the woman's fault 
if the did not breed. | 

As to their mourning, the women who mourn 
for their husbands, ſhave their heads, neglect their 
dreſs, and ſeem to abandon themſelves to grief; 
but the men never cut their hair on theſe occa- 


ſions, unleſs it be upon the death of fome of their 


Raja's or Princes, or on the death of a father, 


All the mourning I obſerved among the men for 


their other relations was their rending their clothes, 
or rather putting on an old torn veſt, and uſing 
a negligent garb for ſome time: they alfo viſit 


thoſe places where the body was burnt, carrying 


ſo that when this 
cuſtom was molt prevalent, theſe inſtances were 


coco- nuts, rice, and other food thither at certain 


times, which is devoured by beaſts or birds as 
ſoon. as they are gone, though they are probably 
intended for the uſe of the deceaſed ; and former- 


ly, it is faid, the Indians buried conſiderable ſums 
of gold and filver, with the bones which remain- 


ed unconſumed, till the profane. Europeans cured 
them of this expenſe, by digging up the treaſure 
and converting it to their own uſe. The Jen- 


toes have no magnificent tombs Where they re- 


poſite the bones of their friends as the Moors 
1 the places where they are laid have very 
little to diſtinguiſh them. I baye obſerved al- 
ready that the country being ſa. exceſſive hot, a 
corps is never kept long, even the Engliſh bury 
their dead within 24 hours, and ſometimes in 
leſs than 12 hours after the breath is out of their 


ſo 
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ſo much in haſte at Surat, that they are frequently 
carried to the funeral pile before they are actually 


dead, and gives us an inſtance of a Banian who was 
broker to the Engliſh, whom they were thus hur- 
rying away, but the Engliſh ſurgeon coming b 


and obſerving ſome life in him, perſuaded the peo- 
ple to carry him back to his houſe, and the man 
afterwards recovered, 

The Moors or Indian Mahometans, do not 
burn but bury their dead, the corps being decent- 
Iy dreſſed, is carried to the burying place upon 
a bier, without a coffin, attended by their friends 
and relations, and is placed in an arched vault, 
ſo high that one may fit upright in it ; their 
graves lye north and ſouth as ours are eaſt and 
weſt ; their relations are uſually at great expences 
on theſe occaſions, holding a feſtival for ſeveral 
days, and they annually reſort to the tomb and 
obſerve a feſtival in honour of their deceaſed 
friend, The Mahometans are in nothing more 
extravagant, as has been obſerved, than in beau- 
tifying and adorning their burying places. The 
great men build -large palaces, and encloſe whole 
fields, which they convert into fine gardens for 
this purpoſe. Whether they imagine departed 


ſpirits remain near the bodies they once reſided 


in, and take pleaſure in fine walks and magnifi- 


cent buildings, or whether it be purely in honour 


of the deceaſed is uncertain ; but the vulgar in all 


countries ſeem to entertain an opinion, that the 


ſoul frequents thoſe places where. their bodies are 
repoſited, and expect to meet with ſpectres and 


apparitions whenever they. happen to be in ſuch 
app y- napp 


places alone and in the night; this is what our 


nurſes inſtill into us in this part of the world; 
and it is ſome time before we can diveſt ourſelves 


of the horrour a burying place or charnel houſe 
creates, But it is obſervable both of the Pagans 
and Mahometans, that they never make burying 
places of their temples ; this practice was firſt in- 
troduced among Chriſtians, the learned tell us, on 
the building churches over the graves of the pri- 
mitive martyrs, in whoſe bones there was ſup- 
poſed to be ſo great ſanctity, that every body was 


ambitious of lying near them, in hopes, I preſume, 


of ſharing in their merits and conſequently in 
their happineſs in the next ſtate, 
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Obſervations concerning the nature of the filk-worms. 


N India the filk worms in November are in 
eggs twelve days, or according to the natives 
account, one Aggoa, from which the filk then 


made, is called aggouedbund, and is the beſt that 
is made all the year. After twelve days from the 
firſt of November, the worms are hatched, or 
come out of their eggs, and are laid upon mats, 
The four firſt days after they are laid upon mats, 
they give them mulberry leaves cut into ſmall then 
pieces, to feed upon four times a day, viz, morning, 
noon, and at three and nine o'clock. _ | 
The fifth day they muſt not be fed at all. 
The fixth day the worms will be ſomewhat 
bigger, and mult be fed with big pieces of leaves, 
and that four times a day, according to the times 


before mentioned. 


The ſeventh, eighth, ninth, feed them as on 

the ſixth day. | 
The tenth day they muſt not be fed at all. 

The eleventh day they muſt be fed with larger 
pieces of leaves, and four times a day, as for- 
merly. . 

Ihe twelfth day they are to be fed with whole 
leaves, and four times a day. 

The thirteenth and fourteenth, they muſt not be 
fed at all. | | | 

The fifteenth, ſixteenth, ſeventeenth, eighteenth, 
they muſt be fed with whole leaves, and four times 
a day. . | 
The ninetcenth day, feed them five times, viz. 
morning, noon, at three and nine o'clock, and at 
midnight, and continue to feed them ſo to the 
twenty ſixth incluſtwe. 

The worms from about the fourteenth day 
will begin to be green, and at the twenty ſixth 
day, will be about two inches and a quarter long. 

The twenty ſeventh day they will be of a colour 
like yellow and white, and then you mult not feed 
them any more, becauſe they begin to ſpin. 

The twenty eighth day, they muſt be put up- 
on ledges of mat, faſtened to a large piece of 
round matting, the ledges being about an inch 
high from the mat, and running round like a 
ſcrew, beginning at the center of the mat, and 
running round at about a handful, or three inches 
diſtance to the circumference, When the worms 
are put upon thoſe ledges, they ſet the mats lean- 
ing in the ſun, about eight in the morning, and 
let them ſtand for an hour and a half; and then they 
put them into the houſe, or ſhade, leaning againſt 
the wall; after, at four o'clock in the afternoon, 
they put them again into the ſun, and let them 
ſtand till ſun ſet; then they put them in the houſe 
or ſhade, leaning againſt a wall, and in this day 
and night's time they will have made their houſes. 

The twenty ninth day they take the worms 
with their new filk houſes, and put them upon 
other mats, flat, without any ledges or partitions, 
and fo lay ſeveral mats upon frames one over ano 
ther, 


The 


The thirtieth, thirty firſt, thirty ſecond, and 
thirty third days, they ſpin within their houſes of 
filk, and then they take each worm with its houſe, 
and ſhake it at their ears, and thoſe that are 
alive, they are good, and fit for breeders, which 
are kept for ſuch, and thoſe that make no noiſe 
are dead, having ſpun away their life. Some- 
times + 5; live; ſometimes more, and ſome- 
times leſs ; for great heats and colds kill many. 

The thirty fourth, thirty fifth, thirty ſixth, 
| thirty ſeventh days, they continue ſpinning. 

The thirty eighth day the worms eat through 
their houſes, and are like a butterfly; after which 
they take up their houſes, and put the worms up- 
on new mats; the males they know by their 
flenderneſs, and the females by the contrary, which 
being placed near each other, join; but if there be 
more of one ſort than the other, then after they 
have done with the leſſer number, either males 
or females, they join them with the reſt, and 
let them lye all night. 
The thirty ninth day they throw away the 
CC | | 
Ihe fortieth the females lay their eggs, after 
which they throw them away likewiſe. So that 
the whole life of theſe worms 1s but twelve days 
in the egg, and forty days out of it; in all fifty 
two days. | 

The next ſilk is made in January; and then the 
worms are fourteen days in the egg, and forty 
afterwards, beſore they die. This ſilk is called 
maug-bund, and is the ſixth and worſt ſort of 
c. The making of it ends about February the 
tourteenth. | 
The next is made from February the fourteenth 
to the twenty fourth of March, and is called 
cheita-bund. The worms ſtay in the eggs eight 
days, and live thirty two days after. This is 
clteemed the ſecond ſort for goodneſs. 7 
Ihe next is ſauk bund, eſteemed the fifth ſort 
'or goodneſs, ] he worms ſtay in their eggs eight 
days, and live thirty two days after. The making 
vt this tilk ends about the ſixth of May. 
he next is afforee-bund, eſteemed the fourth 
ſort for goodneſs. The worms continue in the 
£225 and die, as the two laſt forts. And the 
making of the ſilk ends about the fourth of Tune. 

1 he next is ſowaud-bund, and is eſteemed the 
turd fort. The making of this alſo ends about 
the laſt of July. 


: In Auguſt and September no filk is made, and 
at very little in October. 


dies is is the nature of the filk-worms in the In- 

4 3 b 

| —_ more fruitful than with us ; for in India 
DG Os and ſpin their ilk ſix times in the 

Ly and in England only once, becauſe here they 
man in the egg from the latter end of Auguſt 


until about the latter end of May, There like- 


where the heat of the ſun renders” them 
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wiſe they are ſooner brought to perfection, and 
begin to work ſooner, viz. Twenty eight days 
after they are hatcht, but in England not until 
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the fortieth. Where alſo they are by a third part 


more tedious in breaking out of their houſes, from 
the firſt day of their ſpinning, than they are in 


only in fifteen. 

The filk worm derives its birth from the ſeed 
of the butterfly, which is as ſmall as the heads of 
pins, and does ſomewhat reſemble rape-ſeed, being 
flatted on both ſides. This inſect, by whoſe in- 
duſtry we have the ſilk, which is ſpun out of its 
bowels, and artificially formed by its mouth into 


the faſhion of a clew, differs not very much from 


a caterpillar, either in the ſhape or bulk, bating, 
this is more hairy, and its web is weaker, and of 
another colour. 
leaves (which is the moſt proper food for the ſilk- 
worm) when they are forced to ſubſiſt by the 
leaves of the roſe-buſh, lettice, or ſome others 


the eaſt, which is there done in ten days, but here 


And yet for want of mulberry- 


(which ſometimes are made uſe of) this nouriſh- 


ment either weakens the thread they ſpin, and 
makes it as uſeleſs as that of the caterpillars, or _ 


elſe they will not work at all. But that which 
ſeems moſt remarkable and wonderful in this ani- 
mal, is its change of ſhape, and one would think 
of ſpecies, in the transformation of it, from a rep- 
tile to a volatile, from a creeping worm into a 


butterfly, The grain or ſeed of theſe creatures 


was tranſported into Italy, above three hundred- 


years ago, by two religious perſons, but their {ilk 


was of a longer date, and brought above a thou- 


ſand years fince, among the Europeans, who cal- 
led it in Latin, Sericum, from an oriental people, 
called Seres, who were very induſtrious and care- 
ful in its improvement. | 


This account of the ſilk-worms is taken from 


Mr. OviNG TON. 


An account of the earthquake at Batavia, in the iſland 


of Java, which was ſent ta Europe by Mr. 
 WirTSEN. 


F the 4.th and 5th, of June, 1699, hath had 
ſtrange effects about the Tungarouſe and Batayian 
rivers. The great Batavian river from above 
Tangal Warna, being a place from whence the 


ſaid river receiveth the greateſt part of its water, 


ſtopt up, or covered with earth from the fallen 
hills, till beyond the river Tſyouſpokitſyl ; ſo that 
the place where the river had its'xourſe formerly 
was not to be ſeen, But far beyond that hill, to- 
wards Batavia, the water comes forth again from 


under the earth, which is ſunk down, but thick 
and muddy; paſſing over and through the trees, 


wherewith the river was formerly ſtopt up. The. 
trees lying in the river are of a vaſt bigneſs, =_ 


HE earthquake which happened between 


An earth- 
quake in 
1699. at 
Batavia. 
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ſo cloſe packed together, that it is impoſſible to 


conceive how they came ſo. 


From the mountains ſituated near the begin- 
ning of the Batavian river, called by the Java- 
nians Songſy-Tſialiwony, ſeven hills are ſunk 
down, viz, five on this fide, and two on the 
other. But the mount from whence the river 


hath alſo its ſource, above Tangal Warna, with- 


in the mountains Terbackti, is not ſunk down, 
nor hath received any damage. 

The Tangarang river, called by the natives 
Songhi Sedani, is alfo ſtopt up, and covered with 
earth from the hill and branch Salack, to the ri- 
ver Antum, and from thence to Tangarang being 


filled up with. trees, but not in ſuch a quantity, 


nor ſo cloſe together, as in the Batavian river. 
On this fide the Tangarang river, nine are ſunk 


down by the carthquake ; and ſeven branches, 


that had formerly their iſſue in the river Tanga- 
rang, are alſo covered with the earth; but three 


other hills, lying alſo on this ſide of the ſame ri- 


ver and called Minjan, Dauw, and Halfichi, had 
not ſuſtained any damage, whereby the branches 
Autan and K anichi (the latter into the firſt branch, 


and the firſt into the river 'I angarang) have kept 
their courſe and the hill Oudjong-'T'eboe, being 


called alſo Sedani, from whence the Tangarang 
river had its ſource, 1s not ſunk down nor hurt ; 


it is alſo obſerved in the Tangarang river, at the 


place where it is ſtopt up with trces, that the de- 
ſcending water being thick and muddy, went 
backward with a motion not unlike the waves of 
the ſea, when moved by a tempeſt. 

The high land between the Batavian and Tan- 
garang rivers, behind the old court of the Jaca- 
tra Kings, called Pakowang, having been a great 
wood, is changed ſince the earthquake into a 

reat and open field, wholly deſtitute of trees, the 
Farface of the ground being covered with a red 
clay, ſuch as the maſons uſe here ; which in ſome 
places was ſo hard, that it could endure treading 


and going upon, and in other places men did fink 


above a foot into it. At the place of the old court 
called Pakowang, ſituated between the Batavian 


and Tangarang rivers, no other damage hath been 


ſeen, than that the land thereabouts hath been 
rent, and divided aſunder with great clefts more 
than a foot wide, The river I ſicome proceed- 
ing from a pit or well in the aforeſaid court of 
Pakowang, and running a great way under ground, 
and then coming forth again, taking its courſe to- 
wards Anke, has not received any harm, but kept 


its courſe uninterrupted. 


'The Tummagon Porbio Nata, in his going to- 
wards the mountains, heard a noiſe like unto 
thunder ; and fearing a ſinking down of the 
ground, or an eruption of water would follow, 
he ſtood ſtill with thoſe that were about him, and 
ſaw afterwards, that the earth from the top of the 


mountains ſunk down; and hearing no farther 
noiſe, he went on his journey, having in going 
and coming back ſpent nineteen days, he felt 
forty times the ſhocks of an earthquake ; and ſince 
his return from the mountains, he hath felt the 
like ſhakings at leaſt two hundred times. 


Dr. EpMUND Harrey's account of the wind; 


which blow in the Indian ſeas, as well the conſtant 


trade winds as theſe ich are periodical, ald go 


under the name of monſcons, 


1 N the Indian ocean the winds are partly general 


as in the Athiopick ocean, partly periodical, 
that is half the year they blow one way, and the 
other half near upon the oppoſite points; and theſe 


points and times of ſhitting are different in different 


parts of this ocean; the limits of each tract of ſea, 
ſubje& to the ſame change, or monſoon, as the 


natives call it, are certainly very hard to deter- 
mine; but the diligence I have uſed to be rightly 


informed, and the care I have taken therein, has 
in a great meaſure ſurmounted that difficulty, and 
I am perſuaded that the following particulars may 
be relied upon. | 

That between the latitude of ten and thirty 
degrees ſouth, between Madagaſcar and Hollandia 


Nova, the general trade wind about ſouth eaſt and 


by caſt, is found to blow all the year long to all 


intents and purpoſes after the ſame manner as in 

the ſame latitudes in the A thiopick ocean. 
That the aforeſaid ſouth eaii winds extend to 

within two degrees of the equator during the 


Winds in 
the Indian 
Ocean, 


months of June, July, &c. to Noyember, at 


which time, between the ſouth latitude of three 
and ten degrees, being near the meridian of the 
north end of Madagaicar, and between two and 


twelve ſouth latitude, being near Sumatra and 


Java, the contrary winds from the north-weſt, 
or between the north and weſt, ſet in and blow 


for half the year, viz. from the beginning of De- 


cember till May, and this monſoon is obſerved as 
far as the Molucca iſles. | 

That to the northward of three degrees ſouth 
latitude, over the whole Arabian or indian ſea 
and gulf of Bengal, from Sumatra to the coaſt 
of Africa, there's another monſoon, blowing from 
October to April upon the north-eaſt points; but 
in the other half year from April to October, 
upon the oppoſite points of ſouth-welt and welt- 
ſouth-weſt, and that with rather more force than 
the other, accompanied with dark rainy Wea- 
ther, whereas the north-eaſt blows clear. Lis 


likewiſe to be noted, that the winds are not ſo 


conſtant either in ſtrength or point in the gulf 
of Bengal, as they are in the Indian ſea, where 
a certain and ſteady gale ſcarce ever fails. Lis 


alſo remarkable that the ſouth-weſt winds in theſe 


I ſeas, 


1s 


ſeas, are generally more ſoutherly on the African 
fide, more weſterly on the Indian. | 

That as an Appendix to the laſt deſcribed 
monſoon, there's a tract of ſea to the ſouthward 
of the equator, ſubject to the ſame changes of 
the winds, viz. near the African coaſt, between 


it and the iſland Madagaſcar or St. Laurence, 


and from thence northwards as far as the line, 
wherein from April to October there is found a 
conſtant freſh ſouth-ſouth-weſt wind, which as 
vou go more northerly, becomes ſtill more and 
more weſterly, ſo as to fall in with the weſt- ſouth- 
weſt winds mentioned before in thoſe months of 
the year to be certain to the northward of the 
equator, What winds blow in theſe ſeas for the 


other half year, from October to April, I have 
not yet been able to obtain to my full ſatisfaction ; 


for that our navigators always return from India 
without Madagaſcar, and fo are little acquainted 
in this matter. 


caſt as to the ſouthwards thereof. „ 
That to the eaſtward of Sumatra and Malacca 
to the northwards of the line, and along the coaſt 
of Cambodia and China, the monſoons blow north 
and ſouth, that is to ſay, the north-eaſt winds are 
much northerly, and the ſouth-weſt much ſouth- 
erly: this conſtitution reaches to the eaſtwards of 


the Philippine iſles, and as far northerly as Japan. 
The northern monſoons ſetting in theſe ſeas in 


October or November, and the ſouthern in May, 
blowing all the ſummer months. Here it is to 
be noted, that the points of the compaſs from 
whence the wind comes in theſe parts of the 
world, are not ſo fixed as in thoſe lately deſcrib- 
ed; for the ſoutherly will frequently paſs a point 
or two to the eaſtward of the ſouth, and the 
northerly as much to the weſtward of the north, 
waich ſeems occaſioned by the great quantity of 
land which is interſperſed in theſe ſeas. 

That in the ſame meridians, but to the ſouth- 
ward of the equator, being that tract lying be- 
tween Sumatra and Java to the weſt, and new 
Guinea to the eaſt; the ſame northerly monſoons 


are obſerved, but with this difference, that the 


inclination of the northerly is towards the north- 
welt, and of the ſoutherly towards the ſouth-eaſt, 
but the plaga venti are not more conſtant here 
than in the former, viz. variable five or ſix points; 
beſides, the times of the change of theſe winds 
are not the ſame as in the Chineſe ſeas, but a- 
bout a month or ſix weeks later. 
hat theſe contrary winds don't ſhift all at 
once, but in ſome places the time of the change 
attended with calms, in others with variable 
hn and it is particularly remarkable, that the 
dad of the weſterly monſoon on the coaſt of 
ws 55 and the two laſt months of the 


The account that has been given 
me is only this, that the winds are much eaſterly 
hereabouts, and as often to the north of the true 
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ſoutherly monſoon in the ſeas of China, are 
very ſubject to be tempeſtuous; the violence of 


theſe ſtorms is ſuch, that they ſeem to be of the 


nature of the Weſt- India hurricanes, and render 
the navigation of theſe parts very unſafe about 
that time of the year. Theſe tempeſts are by our 
ſea men uſually termed, the breaking up of the 
monſoons. by TE ih 
By reaſon of the ſhifting of theſe winds, all 
thoſe that ſail in theſe ſeas, are obliged to ob- 
ſerve the ſeaſons proper for their voyages, and 
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ſo doing they fail not of a fair wind and ſpeedy 


paſſage; but if ſo be they chance to out- ſtay their 
time till the contrary monſoon ſets in, as it fre- 


quently happens, they are forced to give over the 


hopes of accompliſhing their intended voyages, and 
either return to the port from whence they came, 
or elſe put into ſome other harbour, there to ſpend 
the time till the winds ſhall come favourable, 


Some extracts of letters written by Mr. CoR VAT 
from the Mogul's court, who travelled thither on 


foot. | | 


[ Remained two months at Iſpahan, and then 

with the caravan travelled into the eaſtern In- 
dia, paſſing four months and odd days, in my 
travel betwixt that (through part of the true 
Perſia, and a large tract of the noble and renown- 


Extracts of 
letters from 
the Mo;ul's 
court. 


ed India) and the goodly city of Lahor in India, 


one of the largeſt cities of the Whole univerſe, for 
it contains at the leaſt ſixteen miles in compaſs, 
and exceeds Conſtantinople it ſelf in greatneſs, 
But a dozen days before I came to Lahor ] paſſed 


the famous river Indus, which is as broad again as 


our Thames in London, and has his original out 
of the mountain Caucaſus, ſo much ennobled by 
the ancient, both poets and hiſtoriographers, Greek 
and Latin, which PLaTo for curiolity's ſake, in 
his travels of theſe parts weat to ſee: | 

From the famous city of Lahor, J had twenty 
days journey to another goodly city called Agra, 


through ſuch a delicate and even tract of ground 


as I never ſaw before, and I doubt whether the 
like is to be found within the whole circum- 
ference of the habitable world. Another thing 


alſo in this way, being no leſs memorable than 


the plainneſs of the ground, a row of trees on 
each ſide of this way where people do travel, 
extending itſelf from the town's end of Lahor, 
to the town of Agra, being between four and 
five hundred miles, the moſt incomparable ſhew 
of that kind that ever my eyes ſurveyed. Agra 
is a very great city, and the place where the 
Mogul did always (ſaving within theſe two years) 


keep his court ; but in every reſpect much infe- 


rior to Lahor. f —. 
From thence to the Mogul's court, J had ten 
days Journey to a town called Aſmere, where I 
X 


found 
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found a Cape merchant of our Engliſhmen, with 
nine more of my countrymen, reſident there up- 
on terms of negotiation for the right worſhipful 
company of merchants in London that trade for 
the coaſt of India. | 
I ſpent in my journey, betwixt Jeruſalem and 
this Mogul's court, fifteen months and odd days, 
all which way I traverſed a foot, but with divers 
pairs of ſhoes, having been ſuch a propatetick (I 
will not call my ſelf peripatetick, becauſe you 
know it ſignifies one that maketh a perambulation 
about a place, , ſignifying to walk about) 
that is, a walker forward on foot, as I doubt whe- 
ther you ever heard of the like in your life; for 
the total way betwixt Jeruſalem and the Mogul's 
court, contains two thouſand and ſeven hundred 
' Engliſh miles. My whole perambulation of this 
Aſia the greater, is like to be a paſſage of almoſt 
{ix thouſand miles, by that time that in my re- 
turn back through Perſia, afterward alſo by Baby- 
lon and Ninevy I ſhall come to Cairo in Egypt, 
and from that down the Nilus to Alexandria, 
there to be one day, by God's help, embarked for 
Chriſtendom ; a very immenſe dimenſion of 
ground. Now IU am at the Mogul's court, I think 
you would be glad to receive fome narration thereof 
from me, though ſuccinctly handled, for 1 mean to 
be very compendious, leſt J ſhould otherwiſe pre- 
occupate that pleaſure which you may hereafter this 
reap by my perſonal relation thereof, I his preſent 


rince is a very worthy perſon, by name 8SE LIM; 


he is fifty and three years of age, his nativity day 
having been celebrated with wonderful pomp ſince 
my arrival here ; for that day he weighed himſelf 
in a pair of golden ſcales, which by great chance ! 
ſaw the ſame day (a cuſtom that he obſerves moſt 
inviolably every year) laying fo much gold in the 
other ſcale as countervails the weight of his body, 
and the fame he afterwards diſtributed to the poor. 
He is of complexion neither white nor black, but 
of a middle betwixt them: I know not how to 
expreſs it with a more expreſſive and ſignificant 
epithet than olive: an olive colour his face pre- 
ſents, he is of a ſeemly compoſition of body, of a 
Nature little unequal (as I gueſs, not without 
grounds of probability) to mine, but much more 
corpulent than my ſelf. The extent of his do- 
minion is very ſpacious, being in circuit little leſs 
than four thouſand Englith miles, which very near 
anſwers the compaſs of the Turk's territories, or 
if any thing be wanting in geometrical dimenſion 
of ground, it is with a great pleonaſm ſupplied by 
the fertility of his foil : and in theſe two things he 
excecds the Turks in the fatneſs (as J have ſaid) 
of his land, no part of the world yielding a more 
fruitful vein of ground, than all that which lyeth 
in this empire, ſaving that part of Babylonia, 
where the terreſtrial paradiſe ouce ſtood ; whereas 
a great part of the Turk's land is extreme barren 


and ſteril, as I have obſerved in m ri ination. 
thereof, eſpecially in Syria, Meſopotamia and 


Armenia ; many large portions thereof being ſo 
wonderful fruitleſs, that it bears no good thing at 
all, or if any thing, there 


Infelix lolium & ſteriles dominantur avenæ. 


Secondly, in the conjunction of all his territories 


together, in one and the ſame goodly continent of 
India, no Prince having a foot of land within him. 
But many parcels of the Turk's countries are by 
a large diſtance of feas, and otherwiſe, divided 
alunder. Again, in his revenue he excecdeth the 


Turk and the Perſian his neighbour by juſt half: 


For his revenues are forty millions of crowns of 
ſix ſhillings value, by the year; but the Turks 
are no more than fifteen millions, as I was cer- 
tainly informed in Conſtantinople, and the Perſians 
tive millions, plus minus, as I heard in Spahan. 


This Prince ſpeaketh very reverently of our 


Saviour, calling him in the Indian tongue Ir az A- 
RET EEsA, that is, the great Prophet JI Esus; 
and all Chriſtians, efpecially us Engliſh, he uſes 
lo benevolently as no Mahometan Prince the like. 
He keeps abundance of wild beaſts, and that of 
divers forts, as lions, elephants, leopards, bears, 
antelopes, unicorns, whereof two I have een at 
his court, the ſtrangeſt beaſts of the world; they 
were brought hither out of the country of Ben- 
gala, which is a kingdom of moſt ſingular fertility 
within the compaſs of his. dominion, about four 
months journey from this, the midland parts there- 
of being watered by divers channels of the famous 
Ganges, which I. have not yet ſeen, but, God. 


willing, I mean to viſit it before my departure out 


of this country, the neareſt part of it being not 
above twelve days journey from this court, The 


King preſents himſelf thrice every day without 


fail to his nobles ; at the riſing of the ſun, which 
he adores by the elevation of his hands ; at noon, 
and at five o'clock in the evening ; but he ſtands 
in a room aloft alone by himſelf, and looketh upon 
them from a window that has an. embroidered 
ſumptuous coverture, ſupported with two filver 
pilatiers to ſhade him. 'I'wice every week cle- 
phants fight before him, the braveſt ſpectacle in the 
world, many of them are thirteen foot and a half 
high, and they ſeem to joſtle together like two 
little mountains, and were they not parted in thc 
midſt of their fighting by certain fireworks, they 
would exccedingly gore and wound one another 
by their murdering teeth, Of elephants the K ing 


keeps above a thouſand at an tinmeaſurable charges 
in feeding of whom and. his lions and other bealts, 


he ſpends an incredible maſs of money, at the leaſt 


ten thouſand pounds ſterling a day. I have rid 
upon an elephant ſince I came to this court, deter- 


mining one day, by God's leave, to have MY piC- 


ture expreſſed in my next book, fitting upon an 


5 d women, 
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whereof the chiefeſt (which is his Queen) is called 
Nor-MAHAL. You may remember to relate this 
unto your friends, that I will now mention as a 
matter very memorable: I ſpent in my ten 
months travel betwixt Aleppo and the Mogul's 
court, but three pounds ſterling, yet fared reaſon- 
ably well every day, victuals being ſo cheap in 
ſome countries where I travelled, 
lived competently for a peny ſterling a day; yet 
of that three pounds I was cozened of no leſs 


than ten ſhillings ſterling by certain lewd Chrit- 
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tians of the Armenian nation, ſo that indeed I 


ſent but fifty ſhillings in my ten months travel. 


have been in a city in this country called Delly, 
where ALEXANDER the Great joined battle with 
Porus King of India and conquered him, and 
in token of his victory, erected a braſs pillar which 
remains there to this day, I learn the Perſtan, 
Turkiſh, and Arabian tongues, having already 
zotten the Italian, I have been at the Mogul's 
court three months already, and am to tarry here, 
hy God's holy permiſſion, five months longer, till 
have gotten the aforeſaid three tongues, and then 
depart here hence to the Ganges, and after that 
directly to the Perſian court. 


The cipy of an oration that I made in the Perſian 


tongue to the great Mogul, before divers of ts 


nobles; 


| © R D * Protector of the world, all hail to 
* you: I am a poor traveller and world ſeer, 
which am- come hither from a far country, 
namely England, which antient hiſtorians 
thought to have been fituated»in the furtheſt 
bounds of the weſt, and which is the Queen of 
all the iſlands in the world. The cauſe of 
my coming hither is for four reſpects, firſt, to 
lee the bleſſed face of your Majeſty, whoſe 
wonderful fame has reſounded over all Europe 
and the Mahometan countries, When I heard 
of the fame of your Majeſty I haſtned hither 
with ſpeed, and traveled. very chearfully to ſee 
your glorious court. Secondly, to ſee your 
Majeſty's elephants, which kind of Beaſts I 
have not ſeen in any other country, Thirdly, 
to fee your famous river Ganges, which is the 
captain of all the rivers of the world. The 
tourth is this, to intreat your Majeſty that you 
would vouchſafe to grant me your gracious paſs, 
that J may travel into the country of Tartaria 
5 the city of Samarcand to vitit the bleſſed 
epulchre of the Lord of the corners, (this is a 
title that is given to TAMERLANE in this 
Pans in that Perſian language, and whereas 
oy call him the Lord of the corners, by that 
oy my that he was Lord of the corners of the 
8 that is, the higheſt and ſupreme Mo- 
cn of the univerſe) whoſe tame, by reaſon 


that I often 
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© of his wars and viQories, is publiſhed over the 
* whole world; perhaps he is not altogether ſo 
© famous in his own country of Tartaria as in, 
England. Moreover I have a great defire to 
* ſee the bleſſed tomb of the Lord of the corners, 
© for this cauſe, for that when I was at Conſtan- 
* tinople, I ſaw a notable old building in a plea- 
ſant garden near the ſaid city, where the Chriſ- 
tian Emperor that was called EMANUEL, made 
a ſumptuous great banquet to the Lord of the 
corners, after he had taken Sultan BAJAZET 
in a great battle that was fought near the city 
of Bruſia, where the Lord of the corners bound 
him in a cage of iron, "Theſe four cauſes 
thus far, having travelled on foot through 
Turky and Perſia; ſo far I have traced the 
world into this country, that my pilgrimage 
has accompliſhed thice thouſand miles, where- 
in I have ſuſtained much labour and toil, 
the like whereof no mortal man in this 
world did ever perform to ſee the bleſſed face 
of your Majeſty, fince the firſt day that you 
were inaugurated in your glorious monarchical 
throne, | 


Aſter I had ended my ſpeech, I had ſome ſhort 


diſcourſe with the Emperor in the Perhan tongue, 


who amongſt other things told me, that con- 


cerning my travel to the city of Samarcand he 
was not able to do me any good, becauſe there 
was no great amity betwixt the TI artarian 
Princes and himſelf, fo that his commendatory 
letters would do me no good; alſo he added, 
that the Tartars did fo deadly hate all Chriſtians, 
that they would certainly kill them when they 
came into their country, ſo that he carneſtly 
diſſuaded me from the journey, if I loved my 
life and welfare; at laſt, he concluded his dif- 
courſe with me by a ſum of money that he 
threw down, an hundred pieces of falver, each 
worth two ſhillings ſterling, which countervailed 
ten pounds of our Engliſh money ; never had I 


more need of money in all my life, than at that 
time, for in truth, I had but twenty ſhillings 


ſterling left in my purſe, by reaſon of a miſ- 


chance I had in one of the Turks cities, called 


Emert, in the country of Meſopotamia, where 
a miſcreant Turk ſtripped me of almoſt all my 
money, according as J wrote unto you in a very 


large letter the laſt year, which I ſent from the 


court of this mighty Monarch, by one of my 
countrymen that went home by:fea, After I had 
been with the King, I went to a certain noble and 
generous Chriſtian of the Armenian race two days 


journey from the Mogul's court, to the end to o 
ſerve certain remarkable matters in the ſame place, 
by means of my Perſian tongue, I was. 


to whom 
"ras ſo 


Sultan BAJAZET in fetters of gold and put 


moved me to come out of my native country 
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ſo welcome, that he entertained me with very ci- 
vil and courteous compliments, and at my depar- 
ture gave me very bountifully twenty pieces of 
ſuch kind of money as the King had done before, 


countervailing forty ſhillings ſterling. About ten 


days after that I departed from Aſmere, the 


court of the Mogul Prince, to the end to begin 
my pilgrimage after my long reſt of fourteen 
months, back again into Perſia, at which time 
our Ambaſſador gave me a piece of gold of this 


King's coin worth four and twenty ſhillings, which 


I will fave, if it be poſſible, till my arrival in 


England; fo that I have received for benevolences, 


ſince I came into this country, twenty marks 


ſterling, ſaving two ſhillings and eight pence ; 
and by the way upon the confines of Perſia, a 


little before I came into this country, three and 


thirty ſhillings and four pence in Perſian money 
of my Lady SHERLEY, At this preſent, I have 


In the city of Agra, where-hence I wrote this 


letter, about twelve pounds fterling, which ac- 
cording to my manner of living upon the way 


at two pence ſterling a day (for with that pro- 


portion I can live pretty well, ſuch is the cheap- 
neſs of all eatable things in Aſia, drinkable things 
coſting nothing, for ſeldom do I drink in my pil- 


grimage any other liquor than pure water) will 


maintain me very competently three years in my 
travel, with meat, drink, and clothes. In this 
city of Agra, where I am now, I am to remain 
about ſix weeks longer, to the end to expect an 
excellent opportunity, which then will offer itſelf 
unto me to go to the famous river Ganges, about 
ve days journey from this, to ſee a memorable 


meeting of the Gentile people of this country, 


called Banians, whereof about four hundred thou- 


ſand people go thither on purpoſe to bath and 
ſhave themſelves in the river, and to ſacrifice a 
world of gold to the ſame river, partly in ſtamp- 
ed money and partly in maſſy great lumps and 
wedges, throwing it into the river as a ſacrifice, 
and doing other ſtrange ceremonies moſt worthy 
the obſervation. Such a notable ſpectacle it is, 


that in no part of all Aſia, neither this which 


is called the great Aſia, nor the leſſer, which is 


Pagan con- 
vents in In- 
dia. 


now called Natolia, the like is to be ſeen: this 
ſhow do they make once every year, coming thi- 
ther from places almoſt a thouſand miles off, and 
honour their river as their God, Creator, and Sa- 
viour. | 


An account of the Pagan convents in India. 


HERE is a convent of the Vartia's, Mr. 
THEvENoT informs us, at Tanaſſar, who 
have their General, Provincial, and other ſuperiors, 
which according to their own account, was found- 
ed two thouſand years ſince. I hey vow obedience, 
chaſtity and poverty, and ftrictly obſerve their 


vows ; if any one happens to break them he is 
rigorouſly puniſhed. They have brothers ap- 
pointed to beg for all the convent; they eat but 
once a day, and change their houſe every three 
months, they have no fixt time for their noviciat : 
ſome perform it in two years, ſome in three, and 
there are others who ſpend four years therein, if 
the ſuperior think fit. The main point of their 
inſtitution is, not to do to others what they would 
not have others do to them ; that precept they 
obſerve even towards beaſts, for they never kill 
any, and much more towards men, ſeeing if an 

body beat them they do not reſiſt, and if they be 
reviled they make no anſwer. They obey the 
leaſt ſignal of their ſuperior without murmur- 
ing, and it is forbidden to them to look a woman 
or maid in the face; they wear nothing but a 
cloth about their loins, which they bring up to 
their heads, and make a kind of hood of it not 


unlike a woman's; they can poſſeſs no money, 


are prohibited to reſerve any thing for to-morrow 
to eat, and how hungry ſoever they may be, they 
patiently wait till their purveyors bring them the 
alms, which are daily given them at the houſes 
of the Gentiles of their tribe ; they take but lit- 
tle, that they may not be troubleſom to any body, 
and therefore they receive no more at every place 
but a handful of rice, or ſome other eatable mat- 
ter, and if more be offered them, they will re- 
tuſe it ; they take nothing but what is boiled and 
drefled, for they kindle no fire in their houſe, 
tor fear ſome fly ſhould burn itſelf therein ; when 
they have begged as much food as they want 
they return to the convent, and having brought 
together all the rice, lentils, milk, cheeſe, and 
ſuch other proviſions as have been beſtowed on 
them, an officer diſtributes all equally among the 
Vartia's, who eat their portions ſeverally cold or 
hot, as it is given them, and drink nothing but 
water. | 5 

They make their meal about noon, which 
ſerves them for the whole day; let hunger or 
thirſt preſs them never ſo much, they muſt wait 


till the ſame hour next day, before they either eat 


or drink. | 
The reſt of the day they employ in prayers, 
and reading of books; and when the ſun ſcts, 
they go to ficep and never light a candle. They 
all lye in the fame chamber, and have no other 
bed but the floor; they cannot of themſelves 
leave the order, after they have once taken the 
vow; yet if they commit any fault contrary 
to their vows, and eſpecially againſt that of chaſ- 


tity they are expelled, not only the order, but 


alſo their tribe. The general provincials, and 
all the officers, change their convent every four 
months : their office is for life ; and when any 
of them dies, he names to the religious, him 


| to ſucceed, and they ac- 
whom he thinks fitteſt to fu : ele 


quieſce in his choice. Theſe Vartia's have above 
ten thouſand monaſteries in the Indies; but 
ſome of them are more auſtere than others: 


Of THE ISLAND OF CEYLONE. 
ſhip God in ſpirit, and theſe have no idols, and 


will have no Pagod near them. There are alſo 


religious nuns in ſome places, who live very ex- 


* 


nay, there are ſome who think it enough to wor- emplarily. 
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HAP. I. 
Treats of the kingdom of Pegu, Ava, Arracan, Brama, Tipra, Acham, and - Boutan, 


HESE countries, except the ſea-coaſt 

of Pegu and Arracan, which lye on 

the eaſt- ſide of the bay of Bengal, are 

very little known ; and upon that ac- 
count, the writers, who pretend to give a de- 
ſcription of them, for want of other matter, ſtuff 
their books with abundance of monſtrous and in- 
credible relations, ſuch as it is impoſſible they 
can believe themſelves, and which one would 
think could gain no credit even with the weakeſt 
of their readers: but were it not much better 
to acknowledge that there are ſtill many parts 
of the world that we are unacquainted with, than 
by repeating ſuch abſurd and ridiculous ftories, 
render the reſt of our relations ſuſpected. Moun- 
tebanks and quacks of every tribe, tis true, gain 
the applauſe of the vulgar, and frequently their mo- 
ney too, by pretending nothing can baffſe their 
SKill, or remain concealed from their univerſal 
knowledge ; and perhaps nothing is more taking 
with ſome readers, than thoſe fables and pretty 
meidents invented by writers purely to amuſe, 
on French Authors ſeem ſo much convinced of 
ns that there is ſcarce any of them, how capa- 
x - — 1 country juſtly from their 

| e, but | | 

flights of their own ore are 3 


But to ſhew that I do not charge our writers 


ſtrewed upon their meat at feſtivals. 
Geogr. vol. 3. p. 654. In another place we 


with this practice without any foundation, I ſhall CH AP, 


give ſome inſtances of their attempts to impoſe up- 


1. 


on us in the deſcription of theſe very countrie1! 2 


am about to treat of. 


They tell us that in the kingdom of Boutan, 


they preſerve the excrements of their Prince, and 
having dried and powdered them, they are pur- 
chaſed by the grandees at a very great rate, and 


read of the King of Pegu's bringing fifteen hun- 
dred thouſand men into the field, whoſe country 
is not ſo large as the Britiſh dominions, And in 
a third, of the little King of Arracan's employ - 
ing forty thouſand elephants, and three hundred 
thouſand men in one ſiege, when the great Mo- 


gul his next neighbour, and the moſt powerful 


Prince in the eaſt, ſcarce ever has a thouſand ele- 
phants, or more than one hundred thouſand men 


in his army; and it is a very great queſtion if all 
the Princes in India are maſters of forty thou- 


ſand elephants. Theſe gentlemen never con- 


ſider the impoſſibility of ſubſiſting forty thou- 


ſand elephants in one place, or of maintaining a 
million and half of men in one army, by a petty 


Prince whoſe ſubjects have very little trade; and 


as for the killing two or three hundred thouſand 
men in a battle, this is a trifle with them, Ty 


Atlas 
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Ci AP. tell us alſo, that one of theſe kingdoms contains 


700 provinces, when none of them can be 700 


miles from north to ſouth, + 


Fxtent of 
Ava and 
Pegu, 


Rivers, 


— 


There is another ſtory in the Atlas, vol. 3. p. 


655. of one of the Kings of Arracan, who being 


told that he ſhould not long ſurvive his corona- 
tion, and conſulting with a Mahometan how to 
avert the prediction, he was adviſed to make a 
compoſition of fix thouſand of the hearts of his 


ſubjects, four thouſand hearts of white crows, 


and two thouſand hearts of white doves, which is 
a pretty handſom doſe if he was to take them 
all by way of phyſick. That this King alſo built 
a palace, and laid the foundation of it upon wo- 
men with child, and in theſe frolicks de: royed 
eighteen thouſand perſons, I do not charge the 


author of the Atlas with inventing theſe ſtories, 


but tranſcribing them from weak and ignorant 
authors as eſtabliſhed truths, and making no re- 
mark or doubt of the improbability of the things 
he relates, | | | 
But to proceed to the deſcription of theſe coun- 
tries, I ſhall under the name of the kingdom of 


Ava, include Pegu, Arracan, Brama and Tipra; 
tor the King of Ava is faid to have reduced all 
the reſt under his power: and it is to no pur- 


pole to treat of them ſeparately upon other ac- 
counts, namely, becauſe none of our geographers 
have yet pretended to fix the limits of the reſpec- 
tive countries; and becauſe the manners, cuttoms, 
and religion of the ſeveral people ſeem to be very 
much the ſame, by what we can learn from our 
merchants who viſit the coa{!s. 

'T his kingdom or empire of Ava therefore, 
including the countries aboveſaid, is bounded by 


Aſem or Acham towards the north, China and 


Siam towards the eaſt, and the country and bay 


of Bengal towards the weſt and ſouth ; and ex- 


tends, according to the beſt maps we have of thoſe 
countries, from the latitude of 15 to 27 n. ſo 
that the whole length from north to ſouth, may 


be reckoned between ſix and ſeven hundred miles, 


and the breadth about half as much; which ſhews 
how ridiculous it is in our writers of voyages to 


make one province, and that not a fourth part of 


the country I have included under the name of 
Ava, able to bring a million and half of men, 
and forty thouſand elephants into the field at a 
time, which would make them an over-match for 
China, or the Mogul their neighbour, and indeed 
for ail the Princes of the known world, if theſe 
relations were to be credited. 

The principal rivers in this country, are the 
Arracan, the Capoumo, the Menam, the Ava, 
and that of tegu, which running from north to 
ſouth almoſt the whole length of the country, and 
overflowing their banks annually, render it no 
leſs fruitful than Bengal and Siam, which lye on 

2 


each ſide of them; and the lake of Chamay is 


placed in our maps at the north-eaſt part of this 
country. 


not meddle with the ſituation of it here. Tiipra 
is the capital of the kingdom or province of the 
ſame name, and lyes in the latitude of 24 n. or 
thereabout. Arracan ſtands near the mouth of 
the river of the ſame name, which a little lower 
falls into the bay of Bengal, it lies in 21 degrees 
of n. lat. Ava lyes to the eaſtward of Arracan 
upon a river of the fame name, which a little 
lower falls into the Menam ; and Lactora ftand; 
between Ava and Arracan upon the river Ca- 
poumo. Prom ſtands on the eaſt ſide of the river 
Menam in the latitude of 19 degrees, and Mero 
to the ſouthward of it on the ſame river, lat. 17. n. 
Syriam lyes on the welt ſide of the river Menam, 
near the mouth of it, almoſt over againſt Marta- 
ban. Pegu ſtands about 80 Miles up the river of 
the ſame name, in the latitude of 17 degrees ſome 
odd minutes, it is divided into the old and new 
city, which together make the town almoſt 
ſquare ; it 1s defended by a wall and mcat, and 
has on every ſide five gates; the court and people 


of condition take up that part which is called the 


new city, which is ſeparated from the other by 


a wall and ditch, the ſtreets are ſtrait, and wide 


enough for fifteen men to ride a breaſt ; and they 
have trees planted before their houſes for ſhade, 
as in many other Indian towns. In the middle 
of the new city ſtands the palace, which is forti- 
hed with walls and towers like a caſtle. Travellers 
tell us it is very magnificent, but give no particular 
deſcription of it Our merchants know the whole 
country better by the name of Pegu than any other. 

The monſoons, winds and ſeaſons, are the ſame 


here as they are in upper Siam, to which it is con- 


tiguous, and therefore I refer the reader to my 


| hiſtory of Siam. which is in the beginning of this 


volume : they build their houſes alſo on poſts by 
the river ſides, like the Siameſe, of which I have 
already given a model. And as to the genius 


and temper of this people, their courage and man- 


ner of making war, their habits, food, entertain- 
ments and ceremonies, their husbandry, produce 
of the ſoil, learning, religion, &c. from all that I 
can collect, there is not any material difference 
between them and the Siameſe. What our ſal- 
lors moſt take notice of, is the complaiſance of 
their women, who will contract with them for 


as long or as ſhort a Time as they pleaſe, and 


behave themſelves in all reſpects like good wives 
while their temporary husbands remain in the 


country: nor do their friends look upon 3 
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THE ISLAND 
kind of commerce as any diſgrace, but receive 
them kindly when they return to them again. 
The Enęliſh from fort St. George drive a profi- 
table trade with Pegu and Arracan, from whence 
they import rubies, ſaphirs, amethiſts, and other 
precious ſtones: skins and furrs alſo are another 
very conſiderable branch of this trade. 

As to the kingdom of Acham, it is bounded 
by Boutan towards the north, by China towards 
the caſt, the kingdom of Ava on the ſouth, and 
Patan towards the weſt. Boutan has Tartary on 
the north, China on the eaſt, Acham on the ſouth, 


and great Tibet and part of the Mogul s domini- 


ons on the weſt; but how far Boutan extends to 
the north, or what the breadth of theſe countries 
may be, or, which is the ſame thing, what the 
diſtance - is between the Mogul's donuinions and 
China, I don't find we have any account but as 
near as I can compute, it muſt be about three or 
ſour hundred miles. The woods and mountains, 
it ſeems, render this country impaſſable, from 
whence we may conclude they are but thinly in- 
habited ; for wherever the inhabitants multiply, 


their firſt buſineſs is to clear the ground and 


make it fit for tillage. I proceed now to give an 
account of the iſland of Ceylone, which is ſepa- 
rated from the ſouthern part of the hither pen- 


inſula of India by a channel about five and forty 
miles over. | 


CHAP..IE 


" Treats of the ſituation and extent of the iſland of Cey- 


lone, of the reſpective provinces it is divided into, 
of its rivers and ſprings, winds, manſoons and har- 


HIS iſland is ſituate between the ſixth and 
tenth degrees of north latitude, and between 


the ſeventy ninth and eighty ſecond degrees of 


longitude, reckoning from the meridian of Lon- 
don; being about two hundred and fifty miles in 
length from north to ſouth, and near two hundred 
in breadth from eaſt to weſt, The Dutch obſerve, 
that it is in ſhape like a Weſtphalia ham, which 
ir pretty much reſembles. It lyes ſouth eaſt from 
the hither peninſula of India about five and fort 
OO and is one of the nobleſt acquilitions the 
een have in India, being the only country in 

1e world which produces the true cinnamon in 
32 quantity, Theſe plantations are wholly in 
ine power of the Dutch, the poor King being 
Se up into the mountains, and ſuffered to en- 
= 8 boa HO or correſpondence with the 
made him : Cw ſome ſay, they have lately 

1 he inland provinces which were y un- 
7 3 juriſdiction of the King, e 

NNO are tie provinces of Nourecalava, 


OF CEYLONE. 
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which lyes towards the north part of the the iſland, CHAP, 
and contains five lelier diſtricts; Hotcourly, which II. 


lyes to the weſt-ward, and contains ſeven ſubdivi- 
ſions, which he ſtyles counties; to the eaſtward of 
Hotcourly lyes the province of Mautaly, contain- 
ing three leſſer diſtricts ; farther ea ward lye Tam- 
maquod, Bintana, Vellas, and Panao, diſtinct ju- 
riſdictions; and to the ſouthward of ' theſe the 


province of Ouvah, which contains three diſtricts; 


to the weſtward of Ouvah lye the diſtricts of 
Wallaponahoy, Goddaponahoy, Poncipot, Hevoy- 
hattay, Cottemul, Horſepot, Yattanvar, and Tun- 
ponahoy ; farther weſt lye Oudipollat, Doluſhang, 
and Hotteracourly, in which four leſſer diſtricts 
are contained; the province of 'Tuncourly lyes 


the moſt weſt of any of them. Theſe provinces, 


except the ſix following, viz. Nourecalava, Hat- 


courly, 'Tamanquod. Vellas, and Hottercourly, 


lye upon fruitful hills well watered with ſprings, 


and go under the general name of Conde Uda, 


which lignifies the tops of the mountains; and 
the King is commonly ftyled King of Conde 


Uda. In this inland country are reckoned five 
capital cities, viz. I. Candy, by which title the 


King is alſo frequently called; this was the me- 
tropolis of the iſland, and the reſidence of moſt 


of their Kings, till taken and burnt by the Por- 


tugueſe, and being too much expoſed to the at- 


tacks of foreigners, the royal ſeat was removed 


to, 2. Nellembyneur, which lyes to the ſouth- 
ward of it, in the province of Oudipollat: Candy 
lyes pretty near the middle of the iſland, in the 
province of Yattanour. 3. Allontneur, which 


lyes on the north-eaſt of Candy, and is divided. 


into two parts by the river Mavelgonga. 4. Badoula, 
ſituate between three and fourſcore miles to the 
eaſtward of Candy. 5. Digligyneur, ſituate be- 
tween Candy and Badoula in 
OQuvah. 8 | 

The coaſt, as has been obſerved, is generally 
under the dominion of the Dutch, of which the 
chief towns are, firſt, Columbo, which lyes on 


the province of 


Harbours on 
the coaſt. 


the ſouth welt part of the iſland; this was for- 


merly the capital of all the Portugueſe ſettlements 


upon the iſland, às it is now of the Dutch, and: 


lyes in the latitude of ſeven degrees. It was about 


and ſeveral other places on the coaft of Ceylone, 
and proceeded to difpute the ſovereignty with the 
King of Candy, who was at wars with them for 
ſeveral years, till the Dutch offering their aſſiſ- 
tance againſt them, the King accepted it, and 
having taken Columbo in the year 1655, the 
Dutch took poſleſſion of it, as, they did of all the 
other towns upon the coaſt about the ſame time, 
and great part of the country with it, at leaſt all 
the cinnamon plantations. Ihe Portugueſe indeed 
would not ſuffer the King of Ceylone to trade 
with any other nation but their own; but the 

Dutch 


y the year 1520, that the Portugueſe fortified this 
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Dutch carried it fo far, as to deprive that King, 
their good ally, of the very cinnamon itſelf, which 
ſo provoked him, that from the taking of Colum- 


bo, he became their mortal enemy, and would 


not ſo much as receive an Ambaſſador from them 
for ſeveral years, | | 


Negumbo, another fort formerly belonging to. 


the Portugueſe, ſtands about eight leagues to the 
northward of Columbo, and has been in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of the Dutch ever ſince the year 1644. 


| Twenty miles to the northward of Negumbo 


ſtands the town Chilao, eſteemed one of the beſt 


harbours in the iſland ; and ſixteen miles farther. 
north, is the iſland of Calpetyn, about thirty miles 
in length, and three in breadth. 


The iſland of 
Manar lyes on the ſame coaſt, between forty and 


' Hfty miles to the northward of Calpetyn ; this the 


_ Amſterdam, Enkheuſen, and Hoorn. 


Dutch took from the Portugueſe about the year 
1658. The ſouth part of Manar lyes in eight 
degrees fifty eight minutes north. 


Between the iſland of Manar and Jafnapatan 


lye the iſlands of Delft, Middleburg, Leyden, 


On the 
northermoſt part of the iſland lyes the peninſula 


called the kingdom of Jafnapatan, which, as 


bears the name of Jafnapatan, it is regularly for- 


well as the iſlands abovementioned, is entirely in 
the poſſeſſion of the Dutch; it is divided into four 
provinces, and contains an hundred and fifty nine 
villages, beſides great towns. The capital city 


tified, and was taken ſrom the Portugueſe by the 


Dutch about the year 1658. The moſt northerly 


point upon this coaſt is called by the Portugueſe, 

Punta des pedras, or the rocky point. | 
Trinkamale, or Crankanella, lyes on the eaſt 

part of the iſland, about tourſcore miles ſouth eaſt 


of Punta Pedra; and about fifty miles farther to 


Rivers. 


Monſoons 
and ſeaſons. 


the ſouth eaſt ſtands the town and caſtle of Batta- 
calao, now alſo in poſſeſſion of the Dutch; and 
in the ſouth part of the iſland they have Punt de 
Galle, and ſeveral other fortifications, inſomuch, 
as the iſland is perfectly ſurrounded with their 
Orts. | 

Rivers there are ſeveral, which fall down from 
the mountains and water the country, but gene- 
rally ſo rapid and full of rocks that none of them 
are navigable ; the largeſt is that of Mavillagonga, 
which has its ſource in the hill called Adam's 
mount, and running north eaſt by the cities of 
Candy and Allatneur, falls into the ocean at 
Trinkamale. | 

The monſoons and ſeaſons are the ſame here as 
on the neighbouring continent, and the rains be- 
gin to fall much ſooner on the weſtern coaſt than 
on the eaſtern, as they do ſooner on the Malabar 
ſide, than on the coaſt of Cormandel, which pre- 
bably proceeds from the fame reaſon, the iſland 
being divided by very high mountains; the nor- 
thern part of the iſland is ſubject to great droughts 


for ſeveral years together, which is the more ſen. 
ſible affliction, becauſe they have ſcarce any ſprings 
or rivers in that part of the iſland, but muſt he 
ſupplied with great difficulty with water as well 
as food from the ſouth. This often renders Jaf- 
napatan and the adjacent country ſickly, but the 
reſt of the country is eſteemed very healthful, 


Hr I. 


Treats of their buildings, fortifications and furni- 
ture, their ſtature, complexion, and habits, fad, 


feftrvals, diverſions and ceremonies ; carriages, 
and manner of travelling, | 


#2 HEIR towns are very irregular, bot laid 


out into ſtreets, but every man encloſes a 


ſpot of ground with a bank or pale ſuitable to his 


circumſtances, and there are frequently twenty or 


thirty of theſe encloſures pretty near together. 


The buildings are mean, the houſes of the gene- 


rality of the people low thatched cottages conſiſt- 


ing of one or two ground rooms, the ſides are 
ſplintered with ratans or cane, which they do not 


always cover with clay, and if they do, it ſeems, 


they are not permitted to white-waſh them, this 
being a royal privilege. The better ſort of people 
have a ſquare in the middle of their houſes, and as 


many rooms on the ſides of it as the number of 


the family requires, with banks of earth raiſed a 
yard high about this ſquare court, on which they 
ſit croſs-legged, and eat or converſe with their 
friends. They have no chimneys, but their meat 
is dreſſed in their yards or a corner of the room. 
Their furniture conſiſts only of a mat, a ſtool or 
two to fit on, a few china plates, and ſome 
earthen and brazen veflels for their water and to 
dreſs their meat in, except one bedſtead which 1s 
allowed the maſter of the houſe to fit or ſleep on, 


and this is corded, if I may uſe the exprethon, 


with rattans or ſmall canes, and has a mat or two 
and a ſtraw pillow upon it, but no teſter and cur- 
tains. The women and children lye on mats by 
the fire fide, covering themſelves only with the 
cloth they wear in the day time, but they will 
have a fire burning all night at their feet, the 
pooreſt people never want fuel, wood being {0 
plentiful that no body thinks it worth white to 
claim any property in it. Their pagoda's or tem- 
ples which are of any antiquity are built of hewn 
ſtone, with numbers of images both on the inſide 
and out, but no windows in them, and in all 


other reſpects like thoſe on the neighbouring con? 


tinent of India; but their temples of a modern 

date are little low buildings with clay walls, al- 

moſt in the form of a dove-houſe, and beſides 

their publick temples, they have little chapels in 

their yards, ſometimes not more than two wh 

ſquare, which they ſet upon a pillar four feet * 4 
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cCentinels placed there night and day. 


1 having placed the image in it they reverence 
an; they fight candles and lamps before it, and 
every morning ſtrew flowers about the image, and 
perform their devotions. 

The inland country called Conde Uda, is na- 
turally ſo well defended, that it needs no artificial 
fortifications ; which ever way you approach, it 
muſt be aſcended by vaſt high mountains, through 
thick woods, in which there is left only one nar- 
row path, and that fenced at proper diſtances, and 


The deſcendants of the antient inhabitants, 
of whom the bulk of the people {till conſiſt, are 


called Cinglafſes ; there are alſo great numbers of 
Moors, Malabars, Portugueſe, and Dutch upon 
the iſland. The Malabars enjoy a ſmall pro- 


vince, towards the north-weſt part of the iſland 
adjoining to Jafnapatan ; and are, much againſt 
their wills, ſubje& or tributary to the Dutch at 
preſent. 


The Cinglaſſes, *tis ſaid, do not want courage, 
and are men of quick parts, complaiſant and in- 
ſinuating in their addreſs, naturally grave, of an 
even temper, not eaſily moved, and when they 


happen to be in a paſſion, ſoon reconciled again ; 
they are very temperate in their diet, neat in their 


_ apparel, ſomething nice in their eating, and do 


not indulge in ſleep; but though they commend 
induſtry much, like the natives of other hot coun- 
tries, they are a little enclined to lazineſs; they 
are not given to theft, but intolerably addicted to 
lying, and have not much regard to what they 
promiſe; they allow their women great liberty, 
and are ſeldom jealous ; they are extremely ſuper- 
ſtitious, and great obſervers of omens; if they ſee 
a white man or a great belly'd woman at their firſt 


going out in a morning, they promiſe themſelves 


luccels in what they undertake; ſneezing is an 
ill omen, and if they hear a certain little animal, 
like a lizard, cry, they look upon it to be ſo un 
fortunate, that they will not proceed in what they 
are about for ſome time after. 

They are well ſhaped, of a middle ſtature, their 
bair long and black, their features juſt, their com- 
plexion dark, but not ſo black as the Malabars, 
and their eyes black, like all other Indians. Not- 
withſtanding they uſually ſit on the floor, as well 
when they eat as at other times, they have a ſtool 
07 to in their houſes which they ſet ſtrangers on, 
tor whom they have a particular reſpect ; but they 
are not ſuffered to have chairs with backs to lean 
againſt this it ſeems is prohibited by their ſuperiors, 
s £00 great an indulgence to the vulgar. | 

The principal food of the Cinglaſſes is rice 
with ſome ſavoury ſoups made of fleſh or fiſh 
5 pam it: the better ſort of people will have 
an by even diſhes at their table, but they are 
melt of them ſoup, herbs, or other garden ſtuff, 


1 


ſeld 
_ more than one or two of fleſh or fiſh, of 
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bottle at a diſtance from their heads, 
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which they eat very ſparingly. The meat is cut CH AP. 


in little pieces and laid by their rice, ſo that they 


III. 


uſe no knives or forks, but they have ladles ane 


ſpoons made of the coco-nut ſhell : they have braſs 
and China plates to eat on, but the poor people 


who want theſe, make a ſhift with broad leaves 


inſtead of them. 

wine or beer they 
drink but little of ; the water they pour into their 
mouths like the Malabars, holding the cruiſe or 
If they 
have rice and falt in the houſe, the poor look 
upon themſelves to be well provided for, and with 
a fallet and the juice of a lemon inſtead of vine- 
gar, will they make a good meal. Beef, I think, 
they are prohibitted to eat if they were inclined 
to it; and for pork and fowls, they chooſe to ell 
theſe to the foreigners among(t them, and would 


Their uſual drink is water, 


think themſelves hardly uſed if they were com- 


The wife dreſ- 


pelled to make a meal of either. 


ſes the food and waits on her husband while he 


eats. And then ſits down with her children and 
takes what he leaves. . 
Among people of condition, the 
wear their hair long, combing it back, except 
they are on a journey, and then they tie it up. 
The caps the elderly people wear are like a bi- 
ſhop's mitre; they let their beards grow long; 
their clothing is a waiſtcoat of blue or white 
callico, and a piece of callico wrapped about their 
middles, blue or ſtained, with a ſaſh over it, in 
which they ſtick their knife, which has uſually a 
fine wrought handle; they have a hanger alſo 
with the hilt inlaid by their ſides, the ſcabbard 
being almoſt covered with ſilver. They walk 
with a cane, and ſometimes a tuck in it, and 
have a boy to wait on them, who carries a lit- 
tle bag in which is their betel and arek-nut, 
and other trinkets. The common people go 
naked to the middle, about which they wrap a 
piece of callico which reaches down to their 
knees. | 8 1 


have none, and arrack they 


young fellows Habits. 


The women go in their hair combed behind Habits of | 
their heads, and oil it with coco-nut oil; they the women: 


have a waiſtcoat flouriſhed, which its cloſe to 


their bodies and ſhows their ſhape. A piece of 


callico they wrap about them which falls below 


their knees, and is longer or ſhorter according to 
their quality, They have jewels in their ears, in 
which they bore great holes, and ſtretch them 
like their neighbours of Cormandel. They have 
necklaces and bracelets on their arms, and rings 
in abundance on their fingers and toes, and about 
their waiſts have a girdle of: two of ſilver 
wire and plate. They have a ſtately mien, but 


are however very obliging and condeſcending to 


their inferiors, and converſe freely with them ; 
when they go abroad they throw piece of ſtriped 
ſilk over their heads, as our women do their hoods. 

Y y | When 
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CHAP. When they ſalute their acquaintance, it is by 


holding out both their hands with the palm up- 


Wards, and bowing their bodies; but one of ſu- 


Salutations 
and viſits, 


Carriages 


and roads. 


no time addicted to talk much. 


perior quality holds out but one hand, or perhaps 
nods his head. The women ſalute by clapping 
the palms of the hands together, and carrying 
them to their foreheads, which is the ſalam of 
the Bramins, and the firſt enquiry is about their 
health, as it is here. When the neareſt relations 
viſit, they fit very reſerved and ſilent, and are at 
It is cuſtomary 
to carry proviſions and ſweat-meats with them 
to their friend's houſe, and he makes an enter- 
tainment for them the firſt day ; but if the gueſt 
{rays more than a night, he does not expect to 


be treated any longer, but aſſiſts the maſter of 
the houſe in his buſineſs; the Cinglaſſes think- 
ing it unreaſonable that idle people who have no- 


thing to do, ſhould diſturb others as long as 
they ſee fit: but to ſay the truth, the people are 
generally poor and in no condition to make en- 
tertainments, inſomuch, that great part of their 
clothes and ornaments are borrowed when they 
go abroad, which is ſo very common, that it is 
no manner of diſgrace, nor do they endeavour to 
conceal it. | | 55 

There are no wheel carriages in the country, at 
leaſt among the Cinglaſſes; it would be impoſſible 


to uſe them, if they had any, in the woods and 


mountains, eſpecially while their ways are ſo very 
ſtrait that two men can ſcarce go a-breaſt, The 
King directs the roads to be kept ſo, it ſeems, as 
the greateſt ſecurity he has againſt the Dutch. The 
baggage of people of condition is carried by their 


| flaves and by others on their backs. There were 


Trade,” 


no horſes in the country till the Portugueſe 
brought them hither, and it ſeems the King 
thinks it too great an honour to permit his ſub- 
jects, or even foreigners, to ride on them in his 


country, but they have oxen with bunches on 


their backs, as on the continent, which ſerve for 
carriage, and wnen the King and his court move, 
they have elephants as well as oxen for their bay- 


gage. 
CHAP. IV. 


Treats of their trade and manufa#tures, huſbandry, 
plants, animals and minerals. | 


NO, nation had a better foreign trade antiently, 
than the iſland of Ceylone. T heir cinnamon 
brought the Egyptians, Arabians, Perſians, and 
all the people of the eaſt thither, once in two or 
three years, T he Portugueſe found the Arabians 


and other Moors here at their arrival in theſe 
parts, who oppoſed their ſettling any factories in 
Ceylone, having long enjoyed that profitable trade 
of tranſporting cinnamon to Europe, The Portu- 


gueſe, like their predeceſſors the Moors, endea- 
voured to engroſs this trade to, themſelves, that 
they might ſet their own price u 
and in all their treaties with the King of Ceylone, 


CHAP, 


IV. 


pon this ſpice, Wy 


inſiſted that no cinnamon ſhould be ſold from them, 


and had they not behaved themſelves with intoler- 
able inſolence and cruelty, they might have en- 


joyed that trade to this day; but the King not 
being able to endure their encroachments, called 


in the Dutch to his aſſiſtance, who having ex- 
pelled the Portugueſe and ſeized their forts, diſ- 
poſleſſed alſo the King their ally of all the cinna- 
mon country, and made the natives beggars, 
driving them and their Prince up into the moun- 
tains, and ſeem nevertheleſs to wonder, that he 
now and then diſturbs them in the enjoyment of 
what they have thus notoriouſly robbed him of; 
it is true he falls upon their men when they are ga- 
thering in the cinnamon, and makes them priſo- 
ners, even the Ambaſladors they ſend to him, 
refuſing to have any commerce or treaty with the 


Dutch till they make him reſtitution ; which they 
are ſo far from doing, that they ſtraiten him more 
and more every day, and ſome ſay, have lately 


made him tributary to them. The Dutch are 
poſſeſſed of the pearl fiſhery alſo, between Jafna- 


patan and Madura, on the continent ; but this. 


does not ſeem to be very conſiderable of late, for 
they do not think it worth their while to fiſh for 
them for ſeveral years together, Sometimes the 
people have ſome little home trade among them- 
ſelves, one part of the iſland ſupplying the other 
with what they want of the product of their re- 


ſpective countries; but moſt of the people are now 


employed 1a husbandry, 

There are no markets held in the iſland, but 
ſome few ſhops in their great towns, where are 
ſold callicoe cloths, rice, braſs, copper and earthen 
veſſels, ſwords, knives, and other manufactures of 


iron and ſteel, in which they work very well, 


making all manner of tools for carpenters, ſmiths 
and husbandmen, I he callicoes are wr ſtrong 
cloth fit for their own uſe, but not ſo fine as thoſe 


Hand cru 


on the coaſt of Cormandel ; goldſmiths works, 


painting and carving, they alſo perform tolerably 
well, and make pretty good fire arms. 


As to the face of the country, it is for the 
moſt part covered with woods, and very moun- 
tainous, as has been obſerved already ; but the 
little vallies between the hills are full of fine 
ſprings. On the ſouth ſide of Conde Uda ſtands 
that famous mountain, called by the natives Ha- 
malell, and by Europeans Adam's peak; it 1s 


ſhaped like a ſugar-loaf, and on the top has a lit- 


tle plain flat rock, with a print upon it like a 
man's foot, but near two foot long; this the 8 
tives come in pilgrimage to, and climb up With 
great difficulty once a year, and worſhip the -=_ 
preſſion, ſuppoſing it to be a very meritorious ” 
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1 ſhall treat farther, under the head of 
In this mountain riſe ſeveral fine _ 

hat of Mavelagonga above-mentioned, 
e 4 is the ſea on different ſides of the 


iſland, ſome on the eaſt and weſt, and others to 


the ſouth ; but in the north part of the iſland, 
about Jafnapatan, they have very few ſprings or 
"They have, it ſeems, ſeveral ſorts of rice, ſome 
which requires ſeven months before 1t comes to 
maturity, ſome ſix, others hve; and there are 0- 
ther kinds, which will be ripe in three or four 
months from the ſeed time. That which ripens 
faſteſt is the beſt taſted, but yields the leaſt in- 
creaſe; and as all fort of rice grows in water, the 
inhabitants are at great labour and expence in le- 
velling the ground they deſign for tillage, and 
making channels from their wells and repoſitories 
of water, to convey it to theſe fields: they cut 


out the ſides of their hills from top to bottom, 
into little level plains, one above another, that 


the water ſhall ſtand in them till the corn is ripe, 
and theſe levels not being more than fix or 
eight feet wide, many of them look like ſtairs to 
aſcend the mountain, at a little diſtance. T hey 
ſow no more ground than they think they have a 
ſtock of water provided for on the top of the hill, 
which they convey down in channels from time 
to time, from the higheſt part of the hill to the 
loweſt. If they apprehend they have water e- 
nough, they ſow that kind of rice which yields 
moſt, and is the longeſt a growing ; but if they 


think their water will not hold out, then that 
which ripens ſooneſt ; for the whole crop is ſpoiled 


it they want water, They alſo contrive to have 
all their rice ripe together ; for their fields are 
common, and they turn in their cattle after har- 


veſt, as they do here; and if any husbandman is 


much later than his neighbours, his corn is eaten 


up by the cattle; therefore, when by any acci- 


dent they find themſelves under a neceſſity of 
lowing later, they take that rice which will be 
ripe ſooneſt, and fo recover their loſt time. 

In the north part of the iſland, where there are 
tew ſprings, they fave the rain water in great 
ponds, or tanques, of a mile in compaſs, in the 
ume of the monſoons, as they do on the conti- 
nent of India, and when their fields are ſown, 
let it down into them gradually, ſo that it may 
hold out till harveſt. Their ſeed time is uſually 
in the months of July or Auguſt, a little after 
the beginning of the rains, and their harveſt in 
January or February; but where they have plen- 


V of water all the year round, they do not ſo 

much regard theſe ſeaſons, but ſow and reap al- 
moſt at any time, | 
and foot ſhod with 
ploughs, 
leſs and 


Their plough has a handle 
on, much like our foot 
but they are both of a piece, and much 


ſhorter, on account of their turning on 
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the ſides of hills, where they are cramped for CH AP. 


room. There is a little beam alſo let into that 
part which the ploughman holds in his hand, and 


to which the geers of the buffaloes are faſtned; 


they do not turn over and bury the ſward as ours 
do, but juſt break up the ground, and then over- 
flow it with water, which rots the graſs and 
weeds. They give their lands two plowings ; af- 
ter the firſt they make up their banks, which 
ſerve to keep the water in, and for people to walk 
from one field to another, for the reſt of the fields 
are knee deep in water and mud. This ground, 


at the ſecond plowing, is a perfect hotchpot, ha- 


ving lain ſoaking in water a conſiderable time: 
when the weeds and graſs are rotted, they drag a 


IV. 
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heavy board over their land, ſtanding edgways, to 


make it all plain and ſmooth, that the water may 
overflow it equally in all places. Before they ſow 
their ſeed they ſoak it in water, and then lay it 


on a heap four or five days till it grows; when 


their ſeed is ready, they drain all the water off 
the land, and then with little ſquare boards, ſaſt- 
ned to poles, ſmooth over the land again, after 
which they ſow their rice as our husbandmen do 


wheat and barley, and let it ſtand without water 


till the corn is a ſpan above the ground; when the 


women come and weed it, and tranſplant the rice 
where it grows too thick, (the reader will re- 


member, that on the continent of India they 


plant every ſpire of rice which they take out of 


beds ſown before) after this they let in the 


water again, and the rice grows half a foot or a 
foot deep, and more, in water till it is ripe. 


with oxen and buffaloes, frequently in the field 
where it grows: as ſoon as it is reaped they lay 
out a round ſpot of ground for this purpoſe, about 
twenty-five foot over, which they dig a foot and 
half deep, and the women, whoſe buſineſs it is, 
bring the corn in bundles on their heads, after 
which the cattle are drove round the pit till they 
haye trampled it out of the ſtraw ; then a new 
floor is laid, and with half a dozen oxen they 


They do not thraſh, but tread out their corn | 


will trample out forty or fifty buſhels in a day. 


Before they begin to tread out the corn, they al- 
ways perform ſome religious ceremony, and apply 
to their idols for a bleſſing on their labours. 
They have ſeveral other kinds of grain, which 
they eat of the latter end of the year, when rice 


begins to be ſcarce; and particularly coracan, 


which is as ſmall as muſtard-ſeed, which they 
beat or grind into flour and make cakes of, This 
grain grows on dry ground, and is ripe within 
three or four months after it & fown. 
have another kind, called tanna, as ſmall as cara- 
can, every ſeed whereof ſhoots out four or five 


{talks, which have each an car, and are ſaid to 


multiply a thouſand for one. The women, Who 
do the greateſt part of the harveſt work, cut off 
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CHAP. only the ears of it when it is ripe, and carry it 
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home in baskets. 


This is very dry food, and on- 


1 eaten when rice is not to be had. They have 


Fruits. 


Roots and 
pot- herbs. 


Flowers. 


among 


alſo a ſeed called tolla, of which they make oil, 
and anoint themſelves with it. 

Here are great variety of fruits, but the natives 
ſeldom eat them ripe, or cultivate any, but thoſe 
which ſerve to make pickles for their ſoup or. cur- 
ree, and ſauces, when they are green, to eat with 
their rice. The betel-nut, fo often mentioned, 
they have great plenty of, which they uſed to ex- 
port to the coaſt of Cormandel to great advantage, 
before the Dutch excluded them from all trade 
with foreigners. | ps 


The fruit called jack is part of their food, they 


grow upon large trees, are of a round ſhape, and 
as big as a peck loaf, being covered with a green 


prickly rind ; they have feeds or kernels in them 
as big as a cheſtnut, and in colour and taſte like 
them. They gather theſe jacks before they are 


ripe, and boil them, and they eat much like cab- 
| bage: if they let them grow till they are ripe 


they are very good to eat raw; they roaſt the 
kernel in the embers, and carry with them, when 
they take a journey, for their proviſion. 

There is another fruit called jambo, which is 
very juicy, and taſtes like an apple, it is white, 
ſtreaked with red, and looks very beautiful ; they 


have alſo ſome fruits which reſemble our plumbs 


and cherries ; nor do they want any of the com- 
mon Indian fruits, ſuch as mangoes, eoco's, pine- 
apples, melons, pomegranates, oranges of ſeveral 
ſorts,  citrons, limes, &c. | N 
I heir kitchen gardens are very well ſupplied al- 
fo with roots and herbs, their roots are known to 
us under the general name of yams, though they 


have great variety, and will make a hearty mea] 


of them; they have ſeveral kinds of pot-herbs 
which they eat with butter, ſome of them almoſt 
equal to aſparagus ; they dreſs alſo ſome of their 
green fruit with their rice, which are a very pret- 
ty acid. The Portugueſe and Dutch have intro- 
duced almoſt all kinds of Englith herbs and roots, 
as colworts, lettice, roſemary, fage, mint, car- 
rots, radiſhes, &c. and their woods aitord plenty 
of medicinal herbs, which the natives know very 
well how to apply, and perform conſiderable cures. 
Flowers alſo they abound with, of fine colours 
and ſcents, but never cultivate them, or take any 
manner of delight in fine gardens, but the girls 
and young fellows adorn their hair with them: 
g the reſt they have white and red roſes, 
which ſmell as ſweet as ours, and they have a 
white flower which very much reſembles jeſſamin, 
of which the King has a noſegay brought him 
every morning, and claims the propriety of them 
wherever they grow. 2 CHEEK 
There is another flower, called the ſindricmal, 
which has this peculiar to it, that it opens about four 


o'clock every evening, and cloſes again about four 


in the morning, remaining ſhut for twelve hours. 


There are alſo flowers called hopmauls, which 


grow upon trees that bear nothing elſe, they have 
a very fine ſcent, and are uſed more than 
other by the young people in their hair. 
The moſt remarkable trees in Cey lone are, firſt 
the tallipot, which grows ſtrait and tall, and is 
about the bigneſs of the maſt of a ſhip, the leaves 
whereof (any one of them) are large enough, it 
is faid, to cover fifteen or twenty men and 
keep them dry; they are round and will fold uy 
like a fan, a piece of them is worn on their 


any 


heads when they travel, to ſhade them from 


the ſun, and are ſo tough that they make their 
way through the woods and buſhes with them. 
Every ſoldier carries one, which ſerves him alſo 
for a tent to lye in, and without them it were 
impoſſible to live abroad in the rainy ſeaſon. It 
bears no-fruit till the laſt year it lives, and then 
has a hard fruit as big as a nutmeg, in vaſt plen- 
ty; in the inſide is a pith like elder, which is 
ſometimes eaten like the pith of the fago-tree, 


and they make bread of it as they do of the ſago. 


The ſecond tree I ſhall mention, is that called 
the reffule, which grows up ſtrait and tall as the 
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Trees, 


coco-tree, and is likewiſe full of pith; from this 


they draw a cool pleaſant liquor, which is very 


wholeſom, but not ſtronger than water; an or- 
dinary tree yields three or four gallons a day. 
This liquor they boil, and make a kind of brown 
fugar of it, which they call jaggory in India, and 
it is ſaid, they can make it finer, and fit for any 
uſe, The way of drawing this liquor is thus, 


there grows out of the very top of the tree a bud, 


which, if they would ſuffer it, would bear a 
round fruit, but is good for nothing but to plant 
again, This bud they cut, and bind about it 


ſalt, pepper, limes, garlick, leaves, and other 


things which backen the growth of it : every day 
they cut a thin flice off the end, and hang an 
carthen pot under it to catch the liquor. 'T he 
leaves of this tree fall off and are renewed every 
year, till it comes to its full growth, and then the 
ſame leavcs continue on it for ſeveral years ; but 
when they fall there comes no more new ones in 
the room. As the top bud ripens and withers, 
others come out lower every year, till it comes to 
the bottom of the boughs, and then it has done 
bearing, and dies within ſeven or eight years after- 
wards. The wood of the tree is very hard and 
heavy, of a black colour, and ſerves. them ' 
make peſtles of, with which they beat the hus 

of the rice in mortars. But the tree peculiar to 
this iſland, and more valuable to the Dutch than 
any of the mines of Potoſi to the Spaniard, is the 
cinnamon. This tree is as common as any other 
in the woods, on the ſouth-weſt part of the iſland 


near Columbo, but there is little or none No 


Cint an» 
tree. 
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colour, like the laurel ; 
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found towards the north part; however, the 


Dutch have ſecured all the bays and mouths of 
the rivers round the iſland, to prevent other na- 
tions ſettling here, or having any commerce with 
the natives. This tree is of. the middle ſize, not 
very large, and has a leaf in thickneſs, ſhape, and 
the leaves when they firſt 
ſprout are as red as ſcarlet, and rubbed between 
the fingers ſmell like a clove; it bears a fruit in 


| September like an acorn 3 but neither the taſte 


or ſmell of it is like the bark; however, by boil- 
ing the fruit in water, an oil will ſwim on the 
top, which ſmells mighty prettily, and when it is 
cold is white, and as hard as tallow. It is ſome- 
times uſed as an ointment for aches and pains, but 
is ſo very common that they burn it alſo in their 
lamps. This tree, according to ſome, has three 


| barks, but two all people agree in, and that it is 


believe, becauſe 


the ſecond, which they ſtrip from trees of a mid- 


dling growth, that is the beſt cinnamon; neither 


the trees that are very young, or thoſe that are old, 


are proper for peeling: having ſtripped off the out- 
ſide bark, they cut the next round the tree in ſe- 
veral places, with a pruning knife, then they cut it 


long ways in little ſlips, and having peeled them off, 


lay them in the ſun to dry, and they roll up to- 
gether, as we ſee them brought over. Whether 
the cutting the inward bark kills the tree, as ſome 
athrm, is not very material, for there is enough 
of it to ſupply all the world, if it was hve times 
as large, The Dutch do not care to how nar- 
row a compaſs the cinnamon groves are brought, 
ſince they have monopolized them, and can ſet 
what price they pleaſe upon this ſpice; the leſs 
the extent of theſe woods are they will be the bet- 
ter able to defend their poſſeſſion, to which force 
is their beſt title. The body of the tree, under 
the bark, is perfectly white, and ſerves them for 
building, and all manner of uſes, but has not that 
delicious taſte or ſmell which the bark has. There 


are cinnamon trees alſo upon the Malabar coaſt, 


whoſe bark has the colour, and ſomething of the 
taſte of the Ceylone cinnamon, and is not eaſily 
diſtinguiſhed from it by the fight; for which 
reaſon, it is ſaid, the Dutch deſtroy as much as 
they can of it, becauſe other nations uſed to mix 
them, and paſs both off together as true cinna- 
mon; and ſome fay, if thoſe trees were cultivated 
and taken care of, their cinnamon would fall little 
ſhort of that of Ceylone: but this I can ſcarce 
aute it is not to be ſuppoſed, that nei- 
ther the natives, nor European ee ſhould, 
in all this time, have made the experiment, know- 
ing how valuable this ſpice is. But methinks it 
would be worth the Eaſt-India company's while 
to get ſome young cinnamon plants from Ceylone 
and tranſplant to their ſettlements on the Mala- 


bar coaſt, which are but ; 
from this iſland, and uy if W 


thing 
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plantation of them. | 
Dutch can ſo ſtrictly guard the coaſt, for ſeveral 
hundred miles, but ſome plants might be carried 
off; and it would be an inconceivable advantage, 
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both to the company and the nation in general, if 


ſuch a thing could be effected; beſides, as our 
ſhips often put into the ports of this iſland, tho 
they are not ſuffered to trade there, we know by 
experience, that their merchants, and even their 
greateſt officers, will accept a bribe, or a compli- 


ment, (as a certain noble Peer ſtyles it) and ma- 


ny of them (as well as our people) will barter 
away their country itſelf, to make their private 
fortunes, ſo that, no doubt, the thing might be 
eaſily accompliſhed if it was once attempted, _ 

I cannot but lament the negligence of my 
countrymen, in making no attempts to procure a 
ſettlement in this iſland, when they knew the 


conſequence of it, and it lay open to them for ſo 


many years together, It is not at this day much 
above threeſcore years ſince the Dutch monopo- 
lized this trade to themſelves, and excluded the 
reſt of the world from this charming iſland. It 
is impoſſible to fail by it without being under a 


concern that we muſt never ſet a foot on ſhore in 


this earthly paradiſe, but be excluded by that 


booriſh race who have uſurped the poſſeſſion of it. 


It can never be ſuppoſed, that if the Dutch had 
not in the reign of King JAM Es the firſt perfect- 
ly purchaſed our miniſtry, and afterwards taken 
the advantage of a cruel civil war amongſt our 
ſelves, and the diviſions amongſt us, in the reign 
of King CHARLES the ſecond, that we ſhould 
ever have ſuffered them to run away with our 
fiſhery at home, and every valuable branch of 
trade abroad. The cloves and mace and nutmegs, 
in the Molucca and Banda iſlands, I have alrea- 
dy given an account how treacherouſly and bar- 
barouſly they robbed us of; our merchants ſeem 
to have been ſo terrified with the unheard of cru- 
elties of the Dutch at Amboyna, that they durſt 
not put in for a part of the cinnamon trade at 
Ceylone. It is true, they were ſo poorly ſup- 
ported by our government, in the reign of King 
James the firſt, that it was enough to diſcourage 
them from ſettling where the Dutch had any 
to do; it was with too much truth 'the 
Hollanders boaſted in the Eaſt-Indies, that they 


had a better intereſt at the Engliſh court than our 


own merchants, and that a well applied bribe in Eu- 
rope would atone for all their depredations in the 
Faſt. It was with propriety enough that the 
Hollanders ſtyled themſelves * Lords of all the 
© ſeas of the world,” for their own fleet was the 


beſt in Europe, next to that of the Engliia, and 


they were ſenſible they had ours in their pockets 3 
and if at any time we were about to call them to 
account for their ill uſage of our merchants, ei- 


they could not raiſe a ther by bribes, or ſowing diviſions amongſt us, 


which 
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Cinnamon, 
cloves, and 
nutmegs 
grow in 
three ſeveral 
countries. 
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which their good friends the Diſſenters too often 
favoured them in ; all complaints were huſhed up, 
and we were made to believe that the intereſt of 
the Dutch and this nation were inſeparable, and 
that therefore we muſt never take notice of any- 
thing they plundered us of, leſt this ſhould create 
a miſunderſtanding between us and our good al- 
lies. ws | | 
But to return to the cinnamon tree, it 1s often 
apprehended by the vulgar, that cinnamon, nut- 
megs, mace, and cloves, grow all upon one tree, 
or at leaſt in one country; and my friend the 
Atlas has ſo far confirmed them in their error, as 
to make nutmegs of the growth of this ifland of 
Ceylone ; whereas nutmegs only grow in the 


Banda iſlands, they are covered by the mace as 
a nut is covered over by the husk. Cloves grow 
only in the Molucca iſlands and Amboyna, and 


the true cinnamon only in Ceylone, and the Mo- 
lucca's, Banda, and Amboyna, lye any of them 
near three thouſand miles to the eaſtward of Cey- 


lone; the Molucca's under the equator, and Banda 


and Amboyna, three or four degrees to the ſouth- 
ward of it, whereas Ceylone lyes ſix degrees to 
the northward of the equator. _ | 

When I failed by this iſland in my voyage 
from the coaſt of Cormandel, we had not touch- 
ed at any land for about four months, and the 
evening before we made Ceylone, when our beſt 
artiſts on board were confident we were a hun- 
dred miles from that or any other land, the air 
was ſo extremely ſweet, ſo repleniſhed with fra- 
grant ſmells, that I was morally ſure we muſt be 


near ſome land: I called up ſeveral of my fellow 


travellers hereupon, who regaled their ſmelling 
faculty in the ſame manner, and it was the gene- 
ral opinion that this muſt proceed from the cin- 
namon groves in Ceylone. However, it is ob- 
ſervable, that when people have been long at ſea, 
and draw near any coaſt, if the wind ſets off of 
it, it will bring a very refreſhing ſmell along with 
it, though not comparable to that perfumed air 
we meet with on the coaſts of Ceylone. 

But to proceed : the next morning, to the ſur- 
prize of all who had the moſt skill in navigation, 
land was ſeen at the top-maſt head, though it 
could not be leſs than fifteen or twenty mules 
diſtance ; and conſidering we had failed all the night 
before the wind, muſt carry thoſe delicious odours 
a vaſt way out to ſea, when it ſits off the iſland, 
as it did at this time; though I do not ſuppoſe 
the people of the country, who ſmell them con- 
ſtantly, could have been ſenſible of them at ſo 
great a diſtance as we were, who had not expert- 
enced that refreſhing ſmell that ariſes even from 
common earth, for ſo many months, This is 


what I may relate of my own knowledge, and 


the reader need entertain no doubt of the truth of 
the fact. | | Fl 


But to give ſome farther account of the trees of 
this iſland ; there is the orula, of the bigneſs of 
an apple-tree, which bears a fruit like an olive 
which they ſometimes take as a purge ; they un 
it alſo to dye their clothes black, by dipping them 
into water this fruit has been ſteeped in; and. it 
is faid, if a piece of ruſty iron be thrown into 
this water, it will eat off the ruſt, and become 


bright, and that the water will be fo very black 


that it will ſerve inſtead of ink. | 
The downekaia is a ſhrub, which bears a leaf 
two fingers broad and fix or eight foot long, which 


is on both ſides full of thorns; theſe leaves they. 


ſplit, and make mats of them : it bears a bud 
which opens into a bunch of whitiſh flowers like 


a noſegay, and the leaves are extremely ſweet : the 
roots of this tree are full of ſmall fibres, of which 


They have another 


they make their cordage. 
fine ſhady tree, which they have a particular ve- 
neration for, on account that the God Buppovy 
when he was upon earth, as tradition goes, uſed 
to repoſe himſelf under the branches of it; under 
theſe, therefore, they frequently erect their altars,and 
ſet up their images, and place a number of lighted 


lamps, as the Indians always do in or before their 


places of worſhip. 

In this iſland there are plenty of oxen and buf- 
faloes, goats, hogs, and deer; they have alſo ele- 
phants, bears, tygers, jackalls, monkeys, dogs, 
and hares; but no horſes, aſſes, ſheep, lions, or 
wolves, but what are imported by Europeans. 
Some of their deer are larger than our red deer, 
but there is another animal like them in all re- 
ſpects, except the colour, not bigger than a hare; 
it is grey, ſpotted with white. The beaſts this 
iſland is moſt famous for, are the elephants : thoſe 
that treat of their beaſts give us large deſcriptions 
of their make, their ſagacity, and the manner of 
taking them by a tame female, which having been 
taken notice of already, in treating of other 
Indian countries, I ſhall only obſerve that they 
are ſo very numerous in this iſland, that they do 
the husbandmen incredible damage, by breaking 
their trees, and eating and trampling down their 
corn, ſo that the country people are forced to 
watch their corn fields every night which lye near 
the woods, and are not ſecure in their very yards; 


they have much ado with lighted torches, and 


making a great noiſe to fright them away ; ſome- 
times they ſhoot at them, and wound them with 
their arrows, but are often killed by the enraged 
elephant. Their bears and tygers are not near 
ſo troubleſom, for they ſeldom attack people here 
without provocation, and do no damage to their 
grain. | | 
Their monkeys are very numerous allo, and 
of ſeveral kinds, ſome of a dark grey colour, very 
large, with black faces and white beards from car 
to ear, which make them reſemble old men. 
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as theſe inſets increaſe 


THE ISLAND OF CEYLONE. 


1 ſort like t! d as large 

here is a ſecond ſort like the other, and as large, 
5 milk white in their bodies and faces, neither 
of theſe are miſchievous; but there is a third ſort 
troubleſom enough, which about harveſt come 


in large companies, and do not only eat up a 


t deal of corn, but carry abundance away in 
their hands, and will plunder the gardens about 


their houſes: this kind of monkeys have white 
faces, and long hair on their heads like men's, 


but no beards. : | ; 
There are alligators in ſome parts of the iſland, 
which have been deſcribed already in treating of 


other countries, and they have alſo a great va- 


riety of ſerpents, one kind Mr. Knox ſpeaks of, 
of ſo ” wr a ſize, that I muſt beg his par- 
don for repeating the ſtory after him, and it ſeems 
he had never ſeen any of them himſelf alive or 
dead, though he had lived above twenty years in 
the country. There are weak credulous people 
no doubt among the Indians, as well as in Eu- 
rope, who love to hear and report incredible 
things, and as Mr. Knox himſelf aſſures us, 


that the people of this iſland are pretty much 


given to lying, I cannot think he expected we 
ſhould believe the relation that was told him of 
a ſnake's eating a ſtag, horns and all; thoſe which 
Mr. Knox hunſelf faw, he tells us were of an 
ordinary fize, about five or fix foot Jong, and 
therefore I believe we may place the other mon- 
ſters he mentions among the vulgar errors. Be- 
fides ſnakes they have other vermin in abundance, 
ſuch as polecats, ferrets, weaſels, &c. and are to 


_ over-run with them, that they deſtroy all the 


wild rabbets, though there are ſome kept tame; 
and their cattle are frequently bitten with ſnakes 
and found dead. | | | 
Piſmires, it ſeems, ſwarm here, and ſting to 
that degree there is no bearing them ; they devour 
alſo almoſt every thing they can come at, except 
iron and ſtone, and people can hardly ſet down a 
diſh of meat but it will be full of them. - Mr. 
Kxox tells us, they run up the walls of their 
houſes, building arches of dirt as they go, and 
it an arch happens to break, they will all come 
down and afift in repairing it. The Cinglaſſes 
are very careful in looking after any thing they 
have of value, that theſe inſects do not ſpoil it: 
they diſcover where they climb up by theſe arches 
of dirt, without building which they never go 
up any thing. At a diſtance from houſes, theſe 
ants will raiſe hillocks five or ſix foot high, of a 
Pure refined clay fo hard and firm, that it will 
IcQuire a pick ax to pull it down, and their neſts 
are contrived like a honey-comb ; the natives uſe 
this clay to form their idols of, it is ſo fine ; but 
rodigiouſſy, fo they die 
in ſhoals; for when ms are — to der full 
bignes and have wings, they iſſue out of an even- 


ing, after the going down of the ſun, in ſuch vaſt 


numbers, that they darken the sky, and having CHAP®* 


flown out of ſight, in a little time they fall down 
dead, and the birds which are not gone to rooſt, 


frequently fly amongſt them, and pick up a great 


many. The poultry almoſt live upon theſe ants, 
and if it were not for this there would be no 
keeping them down, they multiply ſo faſt, 


Their bees, one ſort of them, are like the 
common Engliſh bees, and build in hollow trees, 
or holes in the ground; they have a larger fort 
of a brighter colour, and their honey much thin- 
ner, which makes their combs upon the boughs of 
trees, at a great height, ſo that they may eaſily be 
ſeen, and at the time of year, whole villages go 
out into the woods to gather the honey, which 


they come home loaded with; they will ſometimes 
hold torches under the bees till they drop from the 
trees, and boil and cat them, looking upon them 
to be very good food. | | 

Here are leeches of a reddiſh colour, and about 
the bigneſs of a gooſe quill, which appear about 
the time the rains begin to fall, and in a little 
time the graſs and woods are full of them ; they 
are at firſt as ſmall almoſt as a horſe hair, and 
creep up the legs of travellers, who always go 
without ſhoes or ſtockings, and make the blood 
run down their heels, and if there be any fore 
they will be ſure to get to that; ſome therefore 


rub their legs with lemon and falt to make them- 


drop off, and others have a flat ſtick to ſcrape 


them off, but others ſucceed them fo faſt that it 
is almoſt in vain, and they moſt commonly let 


them alone till they come to the end of their 
journey ; for though it makes their legs: ſmart 
a little, this bleeding is reckoned very good for 
them. When they come to their houſes they rub 


their legs with afhes, and fo get rid of them at 
once. | 


There does not ſeem to be any want of poul- 


try here, ſuch as hens, ducks, geeſe, turkeys ; 
but it ſeems the King prohibits the people's keep- 
ing ducks, geeſe, turkeys, or pigeons tame, tho 
he keeps them himſelf; they have alſo a black. 
water fowl as big as a duck, which lives upon 
fiſh, which will dive and remain under water 
a great while, and at length come up at a vaſt 
diſtance : there is another fowl larger than a ſwan, 
which haunts the ponds and marſhes,. and lives 
on fiſh, * 
Woodcocks and partridges there are ſome, but 
not many; and they have ſome wood pigeons, 
{nipes and ſparrows, and abundance of wild pea- 
cocks and ſmall green parrots. There is the 
macowda alſo, which ſpeaks mighty plain when 
*tis taught, it is about the bigneſs of a black- 
bird and of the fame. colour. There is another 
of a gold colour, very beautiful to look on, which. 


may be taught to ſpeak ; but the fineſt birds they 
have are of the bigneſs of a ſparrow, they are: 


ſome 
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CHAP. ſome of them as white as ſnow, except their 


heads which are black, with a plume of feathers 


wy ſtanding upright, and their tails a foot long; 


Language. 


uſe, 


this. 


others there are of a deep yellow, but in all o- 


ther reſpects like the former; neither of them 
have any muſical notes, or are good for any thing 
but to look on. Fiſh they have in very great 
plenty, both in their rivers and ponds, which 
the natives eat with their rice much oftner than 


fleſh ; they take them with a wicker basket made 
in form of a bell, which they clap down in the 


water, and ſoon feel if there be any fiſh by their 
beating againſt the basket, and putting their arms 
in at the top take them out with their hands; 
they ſeldom uſe nets except on the ſea coaſts : 
in, ſeveral places fiſh are kept for the. King's 

who makes it one of his great diverſions to 
feed them ; people are prohibited to take them 
in thoſe places on pain of death, which makes 


them ſo tame, that they will run after any body 
to the ſides of the ponds, to be fed. 


As for mines, I don't find they work any, 
except thoſe of iron, of which they have great plen- 


ty, and make pretty good ſteel, Diamonds and 
precious ſtones alſo, tis ſaid, their Prince has in 


abundance, but probably theſe might be imported 


formerly from Golconda, when they traded thi- 


ther with their cinnamon; for if there had been 
any diamond mines in the country, the Portugueſe 
or Dutch would have diſcovered them long before 


HAF. V. 
Treats of the language, learning, books, and liflory 
HE Cinglaſſes have a language peculiar to 


of the Ceyloneſe. 
FT: themſelves, but ſeem to have borrowed many 
of their words from their neighbours, the Mala- 
bars; however, theſe nations do not underſtand 
one another, They have alſo a learned or dead 
language, underſtood only by their Bramins or 
Prieſts, in which is written all that relates to the 
rites and ceremonies of their religion, Their 
common tongue, Captain Knox tells us, is co- 
pious, ſmooth and elegant, but whether the Cap- 
tain was a judge of languages, I will not take 
upon me to ſay; however, he was capable of ob- 
ſerving, no Tore as he has done, that in all 
their ſpeeches and addrefles to their betters, there 
was a great mixture of compliment, and that they 
were fo nice in the titles they gave to men and 


women, that they were varted at leaſt a-dozen 


ways, according to the quality or circumſtances 
of the people they ſpoke to: and it was an un- 


pardonable miſtake to give any perſon a wrong 


title or epithet when they addrefled themſelves to 
them; and it ſeems their peaſants are as well 


verſed in thoſe phraſes and manner of ſpeaking, 
as men of condition, and will make handſom 


ſpeeches to ingratiate themſelves where they have 


a favour to ask, their parents uſing them to it 
from their infancy, and taking all opportunities 
of introducing them into the company of their 
betters and converſing with them, inſomuch that 
they are ſeldom guilty of that rudeneſs or ſheepiſh- 
neſs which is remarkable in the clowns of other 
countries. The Portugueſe remaining ſo long up- 
on this iſland, their language is alſo ſpoken in 
almoſt every part of it. 


Inſtead of paper they cut the talipot-leaf into 


ſlips about two foot long, and three fingers broad, 


on which they cut their letters with a ſteel bodkin, 
writing from the left hand to the right; they teach 
their children firſt to write by making letters in 
the ſand of the ſtreets, as their neighbours of Ma- 
labardo.” = N 5 

Aſtronomy is a great ſtudy with them, which 
they probably learnt from the Egyptians and Arabs, 
who have long had a correſpondence with this 
iſland; they foretel the eclipſes of the ſun and 
moon, and make almanacks, wherein they give 
the age of the moon, the lucky or unlucky times 
for plowing or ſowing, taking a journey, or 
entring -on any bulineſs; and according to the 
poſition of the planets, pretend to determine whe- 
ther a ſick perſon ſhall recover, or the birth of a 
child be fortunate or not, about which their pa- 
rents always conſult, and fave or deſtroy their 
children, *tis ſaid, according as the wiſe man pro- 
nounces. 8 

Their year has three hundred and ſixty five days, 
and they begin it on the twenty ſeventh, eighth or 
ninth of March; they divide it alſo into 12 months, 
and thoſe into weeks, the firſt day whereof they 
look upon to be fortunate to undertake any thing; 
they divide their day into thirty parts or pays, and 
their nights into as many, being the one at ſun 
riſe, and the other at ſun ſet, which is about 
fix o'clock here all the year round, fo that their 
fifteenth pay is always twelve o'clock with us. 


They have no ſun dials or clocks, but a copper 


diſh which holds about a pint, with a little hole 


at the bottom, which is put into a veſſel of Wa- 


ter empty, and fills itſelf in the ſpace of one of 
their pays, and then ſinks; after which it is ſet 
upon the water again to meaſure another pay. 
As to magick art, which ſome ſay they are fa- 
mous for, I confeſs I have not faith enough to be- 
lieve the ſtories reported concerning it my ſelf, 
and therefore ſhall not trouble the reader with 
them; but only obſerve, that the world in ge- 
neral had a much greater opinion of that art 
formerly, than they have at preſent. 
Phyſick is not a profeſſion here; every body 
ſeems to underſtand common remedies, though 


none of them have any great skill. I heir me- 
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dicines are compoſed of herbs, leaves, roots, or 
the bark of trees they find in the woods, with 
which they purge or vomit themſelves as they have 
occaſion, They will alſo cure green wounds, and 
though the biting of ſome of their ſnakes be cer- 
tain death, if ſome application be not made very 
ſuddenly, they have an herb which cures them 
effectually ; and I perceive they ſing to the patient 


and keep him waking, as they do on the conti- 


nent, which our people call charming the pa- 


tient, and will have it, that the cure muſt be 


owing to the devil, becauſe our European ſurge- 


ons know no remedy in theſe caſes. 'I'he Cinglaſ- 


{es have alſo many antidotes againſt poiſon taken 
inwardly, it being obſervable, that as they abound 


in poiſonous plants and herbs, ſo they do in reme- 


dies of the fame kind. The diſeaſes people are 
ſubje& to here, are agues and fevers, the bloody 
Aux, and ſmall-pox, and pains in their limbs, for 
which laſt they uſe certain ointments with great 


ſucces, Anatomy and bleeding they ſeem per- 


fectly ſtrangers to, except it be bleeding with 
leeches, which, as has been already obſerved, they 
can't well avoid, and acknowledge they receive 
great benefit by it. „ 


The hiſtories of this iſland are recorded in their 


learned language, and contain rather fabulous ac- 


counts of their gods and antient heroes removed 


to heaven, whom they now make the objects of 
their worſhip, than afford any real inſtruction. 
Theſe records are kept by their Prieſts or Bramins, 
in a language unknown to the vulgar, and they 
are acquainted with no more of it than what is 


communicated to them 1n ſongs and ballads, which 


Their mo— 
dernhiſtorv 


lice the Indians on the continent, they are al- 
ways repeating. | 


As to their modern hiſtory, the Portugueſe 
/. diſcovered this iſland about the year 1505, under 


the conduct of LAURENCE D'ALMEIDA, but 
it was twelve years afterwards that they began to 
ſettle a trade and factories here. About the year 
1550, they erected a fort near Columbo, at 
which the King wes alarmed, and immediately 
lad ſiege to it, but the Portugueſe having got 


. 1 . 7 . © 
fuch footing that it was very difficult to remove 


them, a treaty was entered into between the 


Ring of Ceylone and the Portugueſe, whereby 
that King was to deliver them a quantity of cin- 
namon yeatly at a certain price, and there was ſo 
good a Correſpondence between the two nations 
tor ſome time, that an Ambaſſador was ſent to 


Portugal in the year 1540, and a very ſtrict al- 


ance entered into, inſomuch that ſeveral of their 


#rinces became Chriſtians, and put themſelves 
under the protection of the Portugueſe; but the 
n themſelves very cruelly and inſolently to 

'- natives, and the Dutch General SP1LBER- 
"EN arriving on the coaſt about the year 1602, 


8 92 lc entered into a treaty with the Dutch. 


OF CEYLONE., 
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admiral, who was ſent to the aſſiſtance of the 


year 1603,. behaving himſelf very brutiſhly, and 
uſing that Prince more like a ſlave than a ſove- 
reign, the Ceyloneſe were ſo enraged at it, that 
they cut the Dutch man in pieces, which put a 
end to all treaties for that time, | 
The Dutch finding their miſtake, that the 


Ceyloneſe would not be treated in that inſolent 
manner DEW E ER had uſed them, very ſubmiſſive _ 
letters were ſent in the name of Prince Mau- 


RICE and the States, to propoſe an alliance with 
the King of Ceylone in the year 1609. 


In the year 1613, an alliance offenſive and de- 


fenlive was concluded between the King and the 


Dutch, whereby that Prince agreed to diſpoſe of 
his cinnamon, pearls, and precious. ſtones, to no 
other European nation but them, but that there 
ſhould be an open and free trade for all Indian 
permiſſion alſo was given the Dutch 


nations: 
to erect a fort at Cottiar or I rinquemale, on 
the north-eaſt part of the ifland, but the Portu- 
gueſe ſoon beat the Dutch out of their fort, and 
maintained their poſſeſſion and their trade in 
Ceylone till the year 1636, when the Dutch were 
again invited into the iſland, The Portugueſe 
fleet before Goa being defeated by the Hollanders 


in the year 1638, the Dutch ſent a reinforce- 
ment to the aſſiſtance of their ally the King of 
Ceylone, whereupon the Portugueſe marched to 


the capital city of Candi, from whence the King 
retiring, they burnt and plundered the city, but 
were intercepted in their retreat by the King's 
forces, and moſt of their army cut to pieces. 
From this time their intereſt in the iſland declined 
apace, for the ſame year the Dutch and the Cin- 


glaſſes ſat down before Batecalo, which ſtands 


about the middle of the eaſt-fide of the iſland, and 
took it from the Portugueſe ; then the Dutch re- 
newed their alliance with the King of Ceylone, 
who was ſo much in haſte to extirpate the Por- 
tugueſe, that he engaged to be at the whole 
charges of the war, it the Dutch are to be cre- 
dited, and the Dutch were to monopolize the 
trade of the iſland without paying any duties to 
his Majeſty ; and purſuant to this agreement, the 
King immediately delivered a vaſt quantity of 
cinnamon into the hands of the Hollanders, in 


part of the charges the Dutch had been at. Soon 


after, the Portugueſe town of Point de Galle, 
their moſt ſouthern ſettlement in Ceylone, was 
taken by the Dutch; in the year 1655, the town 


of Caleture, about a day's ſail nofth-welt of Point 
y de Galle was taken by the Dutch, The ſame 


year the Dutch and the Cinglaſſes with their unit- 
ed forces, laid ſiege to Columbo on the ſouth-weſt 
part of the iiland, being the capital of all the Por- 
tugueſe ſettlements, 


Z Z defended 


This place the Portugueſe 
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CHAP. ſome of them as white as ſnow, except their 


heads which are black, with a plume of feathers 


ty d ſtanding upright, and their tails a foot long; 


Language. 


others there are of a deep yellow, but in all o- 
ther reſpects like the former; neither of them 
have any muſical notes, or are good for any thing 
but to look on. Fiſh they have in very great 
plenty, both in their rivers and ponds, which 
the natives eat with their rice much oftner than 
fleſh ; they take them with a wicker basket made 
in-form of a bell, which they clap down in the 


water, and ſoon feel if there be any fiſh by their 


beating againſt the basket, and putting their arms 
in at the top take them out with their hands; 
they ſeldom uſe nets except on the ſea coaſts: 
in ſeveral places fiſh are kept for the King's 
uſe, who makes it one of his great diverſions to 
feed them; people are prohibited to take them 
in thoſe places on pain of death, which makes 
them ſo tame, that they will run after any body 


to the ſides of the ponds, to be fed. 


As for mines, I don't find they work any, 


except thoſe of iron, of which they have great plen- 


ty, and make pretty good ſteel. Diamonds and 
precious ſtones alſo, tis ſaid, their Prince has in 
abundance, but probably theſe might be imported 
formerly from Golconda, when they traded thi- 
ther with their cinnamon; for if there had been 


any diamond mines in the country, the Portugueſe 


ron would have diſcovered them long before 
this, | 


CHAS EV; 


Treats of the language, karning, books, and / tory 


of the Ceyloneſe. 


s & HE Cinglaſſes have a language peculiar to 

themſelves, but ſeem to have borrowed many 
of their words from their neighbours, the Mala- 
bars; however, theſe nations do not underſtand 
one another. They have alſo a learned or dead 
language, underſtood only by their Bramins or 
Prieſts, in which is written all that relates to the 
rites and ceremonies of their religion, Their 
common tongue, Captain Knox tells us, is co- 
pious, ſmooth and elegant, but whether the Cap- 
tain was a judge of languages, I will not take 
upon me to ſay; however, he was capable of ob- 
ſerving, no mn rk as he has done, that in all 
their ſpeeches and addrefles to their betters, there 
was a great mixture of compliment, and that they 


were ſo nice in the titles they gave to men and 


women, that they were varied at leaſt a dozen 
ways, according to the quality or circumſtances 
of the people they ſpoke to: and it was an un- 
pardonable miſtake to give any perſon a wrong 
title or epithet when they addrefled themſelves to 


them; and it ſeems their peaſants are as well 


verſed in thoſe phraſes and manner of ſpeaking, CHAÞ 
V 


as men of condition, and will make handfom 
ſpeeches to ingratiate themſelves where they have 
a favour to ask, their parents uſing them to it 
from their infancy, and taking all opportunities 
of introducing them into the company of their 
betters and converſing with them, inſomuch that 
they are ſeldom guilty of that rudeneſs or ſheepiſh- 
neſs which is remarkable in the clowns of other 
countries. The Portugueſe remaining fo long up- 
on this iſland, their language is alſo ſpoken in 
almoſt every part of it. 

Inſtead of paper they cut the talipot-leaf into 


ſlips about two foot long, and three fingers broad, 
on which they cut their letters with a ſteel bodkin, 


writing from the left hand to the right; they teach 


their children firſt to write by making letters in 


the ſand of the ſtreets, as their neighbours of Ma- 
labar do. 20 FT 

Aſtronomy is a great ſtudy with them, which 
they probably learnt from the Egyptians and Arabs, 
who have long had a correſpondence with this 
iſland ; they foretel the eclipſes of the ſun and 


moon, and make almanacks, wherein they give 


the age of the moon, the lucky or unlucky times 
for plowing or ſowing, taking a journey, or 
entring on any bulineſs; and according to the 
poſition of the planets, pretend to determine whe- 
ther a ſick perſon ſhall recover, or the birth of a 
child be fortunate or not, about which their pa- 
rents always conſult, and fave or deſtroy their 
children, *tis ſaid, according as the wife man pro- 
nounces. = 

Their year has three hundred and ſixty five days, 
and they begin it on the twenty ſeventh, eighth or 
ninth of March; they divide it alſo into 12 months, 
and thoſe into weeks, the firſt day whereof they 
look upon to be fortunate to undertake any thing; 
they divide their day into thirty parts or pays, and 
their nights into as many, being the one at ſun 
riſe, and the other at ſun ſet, which is about 
ſix o'clock here all the year round, fo that their 
fifteenth pay is always twelve o'clock with us. 
They have no ſun dials or clocks, but a copper 
diſh which holds about a pint, with a little hole 
at the bottom, which is put into a veſſel of Wa- 
ter empty, and fills itſelf in the ſpace of one of 
their pays, and then ſinks; after Which it is ſet 
upon the water again to meaſure another pay. 
As to magick art, which ſome. ſay they are fa- 
mous for, I confeſs I have not faith enough to be- 
lieve the ſtories reported concerning it my felt, 
and therefore ſhall not trouble the reader with 
them; but only obſerve, that the world in ge- 
neral had a much greater opinion of that art 
formerly, than they have at preſent. 

Phyſick is not a profeſſion here; every body 
ſeems to underſtand common remedies, though 


none of them have any great skill. I heir me- 
2 dicines 
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Writing, 


Aſtronomy, 
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occaſion. : 
though the biting of ſome of their ſnakes be cer- 


Their mo— 


THE ISLAND 


dicines are compoſed of herbs, leaves, roots, or 


the bark of trees they find in the woods, with 
which they purge or vomit themſelves as they have 
They will alſo cure green wounds, and 


tain death, if ſome application be not made very 
ſuddenly, they have an herb which cures them 
effectually; and I perceive they ſing to the patient 
and kcep him waking, as they do on the conti- 
nent, which our people call charming the pa- 
tient, and will have it, that the cure muſt be 
owing to the devil, becauſe our European ſurge- 
ons know no remedy in theſe caſes. Ihe Cinglaſ- 
ſes have alſo many antidotes againſt poiſon taken 
inwardly, it being obſervable, that as they abound 
in poiſonous plants and herbs, lo they do in reme- 
dies of the ſame kind. The diſeaſes people are 
ſubje& to here, are agues and fevers, the bloody 
Aux, and ſmall-pox, and pains in their limbs, for 


which laſt they uſe certain ointments with great 


ſucceſs, Anatomy and bleeding they ſeem per- 
fectly ſtrangers to, except it be bleeding with 
leeches; which, as has been already obſerved, they 
can't well avoid, and acknowledge they receive 
great benefit by it. . 

The hiſtories of this iſland are recorded in their 


learned language, and contain rather fabulous ac- 


counts of their gods and antient heroes removed 
to heaven, whom they now make the objects of 
their worſhip, than afford any real inſtruction. 
Theſe records are kept by their Prieſts or Bramins, 
in a language unknown to the vulgar, and they 
are acquainted with no more of it than what is 
communicated to them 1n ſongs and ballads, which 
lie the Indians on the continent, they are al- 


ways repeating. | 


As to their modern hiſtory, the Portugueſe 


/. diſcovered this iſland about the year 1505, under 


the conduct of LAURENCE D'ALMEIDA, but 


it was twelve years afterwards that they began to 
lettle a trade and factories here. About the year 
1550, they erected a fort near Columbo, at 
which the King wes alarmed, and immediately 
laid fiege to it, but the Portugueſe having got 
ſuch footing that it was very difficult to remove 
them, a treaty was entered into between the 
King of Ceylone and the Portugueſe, whereby 
that King was to deliver them a quantity of ein- 
namon yearly at a certain price, and there was ſo 
good a Correſpondence between the two nations 
tor ſome time, that an Ambaſſador was ſent to 
Portugal in the year 1540, and a very ſtrict al- 
lance entered into, inſomuch that ſeveral of their 

rinces became Chriſtians, and put themſelves 
under the protection of the Portugueſe ; but they 

having themſelves very cruelly and inſolently to 
the natives, and the Dutch General SP1LBER- 
"EN arriving on the coaſt about the year 1602, 


= 99 entered into a treaty with the Dutch. 


OF CEYLONE. 
However, SEBELD DE WEERT the Dutch CHAP, 


admiral, who was ſent to the aſſiſtance of the 


King of Ceylone againſt the Portugueſe, in tb 


year 1603, behaving himſelf very brutiſhly, and 


uſing that Prince more like a flave than a fove- 


reign, the Ceyloneſe were ſo enraged at it, that 
they cut the Dutch man in pieces, which put an 


end to all treaties for that time. 2 
The Dutch finding their miſtake, that the 


Ceyloneſe would not be treated in that inſolent 
manner DEW E ERT had uſed them, very ſubmiſſive 
letters were ſent in the name of Prince Ma u- 
RICE and the States, to propoſe an alliance with 
the King of Ceylone ia the year 1609. 


In the year 1613, an alliance offenſive and de- 


fenlive was concluded between the King and the 
Dutch, whereby that Prince agreed to diſpoſe of 


his cinnamon, pearls, and precious, ſtones, to no 


other European nation but them, but that there 
ſhould be an open and free trade for all Indian 
nations: permiſſion alſv was given the Dutch 
to erect a fort at Cottiar or T'rinquemale, on 
the north-eaſt part of the iſland, but the Portu- 
gueſe ſoon beat the Dutch out of their fort, and 
maintained their poſleflion and their trade in 


Ceylone till the year 1636, when the Dutch were 
'The Portugueſe 


again invited into the iſland, 


fleet before Goa being defeated by the Hollanders 


in the year 1638, the Dutch ſent a reinforce- 


ment to the aſſiſtance of their ally the King of 
Ceylone, whereupon the Portugueſe marched to 
the capital city of Candi, from whence the King 


retiring, they burnt and plundered the city, but 
were intercepted in their retreat by the King's 


forces, and moſt of their army cut to pieces. 
From this time their intereſt in the iſland declined 
apace, for the fame year the Dutch and the Cin- 
glaſſes ſat down before Batecalo, which ſtands 
about the middle of the eaſt- ſide of the iſland, and 
took it from the Portugueſe ; then the Dutch re- 
newed their alliance with the King of Ceylone, 


who was ſo much in haſte to extirpate the Por- 


tugueſe, that he engaged to be at the whole 
charges of the war, it the Dutch are to be cre- 
dited, and the Dutch were to monopolize the 
trade of the iſland without paying any duties to 
his Majeſty ; and purſuant to this agreement, the 
King immediately delivered a vaſt quantity of 
cinnamon into the hands of the Hollanders, in 
part of the charges the Dutch had been at. Soon 


after, the Portugueſe town of Point de Galle, 


their moſt ſouthern ſettlement in Ceylone, was 
taken by the Dutch; in the year 1655, the town 


of Calcture, about a day's fail nofth-welt of Point 
de Galle was taken by the Dutch, The ſame 


year the Dutch and the Cinglaſſes with their unit- 


ed forces, laid ſiege to Columbo on the ſouth-weſt 


part of the iiland, being the capital of all the Por- 
tugueſe ſettlements, This place the Portugueſe 
L * defended 
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THE PRESENT STATE OF 


defended very well for a whole year, under the 
diſadvantage of a famine, and the want of many 
however, the city of Columbo at 
length furrendered upon articles the eleventh of 
May 1656, and the Dutch took poſſeſſion of it 
with their troops, excluding the King from any 
ſhare in their conqueſts, tho' they had expreſsly ſti- 
pulated to deliver Columbo into his hands, ac- 
cording to a letter, from that Prince to their 
General, tranſlated and printed by the Holland- 
ers themſelves, which I ſhall here inſert, to ſhew 
that the Dutch have no other right to this iſland, 


but what they gained by force and treachery. 


The Letter of the King of Ceylone to the Dutch 


General, upon his taking poſteſſion of Columbo. 


UR Imperial Majeſty being very deſirous 


to introduce the Dutch nation into our 


. 0 


* dominions, Adam WESTER WORLD came on 


this coaſt with a ſquadron of ſhips, juſt as we 
* had made our ſelves maſters of Batecalo, when 
< we thought fit to conclude a peace with him, 
* which being confirmed by oath, was but ſlen- 
derly obſerved by ſome officers afterwards : 
as for inſtance, by Captain BURCHART 
Koc Es, alias CoQUE, (who was killed by a ſol- 
dier at Puntegale) and commiſſary PE TER 
K1EF'r, who being ſent as plenipotentiaries to 
our court, did confirm the before mentioned 
peace by oath, purſuant to which at their de- 
parture for Gale, they took along with them 
one of our * Ditlauva's, in order to deliver in- 
to his hands the country of Mature'; but at 
his coming there they found means to render 
the ſame ineffectual, by finding out certain 
dificulties, which made the ſaid Diſſauva re- 
turn to our court to our great diſlatisfaCtion. 
It was about that time that our beloved Director 
General did come into our kingdom from Hol- 
< land, with full power to act as he ſhould find 
it moſt ſuitable to our ſervice, and to the 
< eſtabliſhment of a firm peace and friendſhip, 
purſuant to which he delired us to bury all 
© paſt miſcarriages in oblivion, promiſing at the 
* {ime time, in the name of the Prince of Orange 
* and the Eaſt-India company, full ſatisfaction 


Ly 


for the ſame; as alſo that the fortreſſes of 


* Nezumbo and Columbo {when taken) ſhould 
be delivered into the hands of our Imperial 
Majeſty, and certain Hollanders to be allotted 
in the ſaid places for our ſervice. Tis upon 
this account that we ſent our auxiliaries to aſ- 
ſiſt our dearly beloved Hollanders in the taking 
of Columbo; which being taken, ſince they 
are become forgetful of their promiſe, and do 
continue to do ſo to this day, your Excellency 
is left at your own liberty to do what you 
think fit, till notice of this proceeding can be 


R / Y Q 


* given to the Prince of Orange, and the ho- 
nourable company: but I would. have you re- 
member, that ſuch as don't know God and 
keep their word, will one time or other be ſenſi- 
ble of the ill conſequences thereof. I am ſenſi- 
ble I have God on my ſide. 529 | 


6 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


<© Two letters have been diſpatched from our 
Imperial court : your Excellency has written to 
* GieoRGE BTOEM, but without mentionins 
any thing relating to our ſervice : your Excel- 
lency may write ſuch frivolous pretences to 


„ Rs Oo 


on our Imperial Majeſty, it being in vain to al- 
ledge, that the Director General had received his 
inſtructions from Batavia; whereas he brought 
his full power along with him out of Holland : 
ſuch ſiniſter dealings as theſe create no ſmall 


expect any farther credit from us ; I have taken 


you may have no reafon to plead ignorance. 
your anſwer, when J intend to ſend him back 
with a letter.” 


The pretence the Dutch made for not deli- 
vering up Columbo to the King was, that Gene- 
ral HuLsTr, with whom that agreement was 
made, (and who was killed in the ſiege) had not 
a ſufficient authority to make ſuch an agreement; 
and that they muſt have an expreſs order from 
the States General, before they could deliver it 
to the King, and this was their conſtant practice 
in the Indies; they would permit their Generals 
and Ambaſſadors to thoſe Princes to ſtipulate any 
thing, in order to bring them into their meaſures, 
and when their ends were accompliſhed, pretend 
that their commanders had not full powers to treat, 


whom you pleaſe, but ought not to impoſe them <: 


jealouſy, ſo I cannot ſee with what face you can 
care to have this tranſlated into Dutch, that 


GEORGE BLotm ſhall ſtay here till I receive 


CHAP 


Pretence of 
the Dutch 
for not 
reſtoring 
Columbo, 


and by this artifice, getting thoſe Princes to unite 


their forces with them, and let them into the 
poſſeſſion of their ſtrongeſt fortreſſes, they at 
length became maſters of them and of their coun- 
try. Toproceed, GEORGE BLoEM, the Dutch 
interpreter at. the King's court, being ſenſible he 
ſhould be made a ſacrifice upon his countrymen 's 
breaking their articles, found means to make his 
eſcape to the Dutch camp, after which, the Hol- 
landers had ſo little regard to their treaties with 
the King of Ceylone, that they fell upon his 
troops, plundered his baggage, and compelled him 
to retire to the mountains; theſe treacherous prac- 
tices and notorious breach of faith in the Hollan- 
ders juſtly made that Prince their avowed ene- 
my ; he thereupon made peace with the Portu- 
gueſe, invited them into his ſervice, and frequent- 
ly ſallied out of the woods and cut off the cinnamon 

| | gatherers, 
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HAP. gatherers, and diſtreſſed them to that degree, that now met with an European ally that would be a CH AP. 
C vv they found themſelves under a neceſſity of court- match for the ungrateful Dutch. The French V. 
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| ing his friendſhip again; accordingly they ſent having erected their fort, and garriſoned it partly - 


him rich preſents, with a multitude of exculſcs for 
their paſt conduct. They ſent alſo ſeveral Am- 
baſſadors to him, who were ſometimes guilty of 
the moſt abject flatteries; and at other times 
would make uſe of threats: but he was not to be 


moved by either ; but detained moſt of their Am- 


baſſadors priſoners, and would have no correſpon- 
dence. with ſo faithleſs a generation, whom he 
obſerved never regarded any treaties longer than 
their intereſt compelled them. | 

The firſt Ambaſſador the Dutch ſent to the 


King of Ceylone after this rupture having been 


detained many years, entered into the ſervice of 


this Prince, and had a conſiderable poſt conferred 
en him; but this being only with an intention to 
betray his counſels, as appeared by a letter the 
King intercepted, which was ſent him from the 
Dutch; wherein they thanked him for difcover- 
ing an enterprize the King was about to undertake 
againſt ſome of their ſettlements, the King imme- 
diately ordered him to be put to death. But the 


King of Ceylone does not only detain the Am- 


balladors which are ſent him, but all Europeans 


whatever which fall into his hands, and has formed 
ſcveral companies of ſoldiers out of them. One 


9. reaſon of this may be, that his greateſt ſafety lyes 


Tue French 


to reſide there till the fleet returned from the con- 


in the defiles and paſſes of the mountains, which 
would be diſcovered to his enemies if he ſuttered the 


_ Europeans to return: and another may be the uſe 


that he makes of them, by inſtructing his people 
in military diſcipline, and improving them in ſe- 
veral mechanick arts. | 

The French, obſerving what great advantages 
the Dutch made of the cinnamon trade, and finding 
there was no good underſtanding between the 
King of Ceylone and them, fitted out a fleet of 
tou teen fail of large ſhips, under the command of 
Capt. DE LA Hay, on board of which they ſent 


an Ambaſlador to ſettle a treaty of commerce be- 


tween the two nations, and about the year 1673, 
the fleet arrived at the port of Cottiar or Trinque- 
male, on the north-eaſt part of the iſland ; from 
hence three gentlemen were diſpatched to the King 
to give him notice of their arrival; they were 
ſplendidly entertained at court, and every one of 
tem preſented with a gold chain, a ſword inlaid 
with tilver, and a gun, and were ſuffered to re- 
turn to the fleet, and give an account of their 
reception; whereupon the Ambaſſador and ſix 
other gentlemen went up to the court with a deſign 
tinent of India, whither it was alſo bound. The 
King did not only ſend great quantities of proviſi- 
on down to the fleet, to enable them to purſue 
their voyage, but aſſiſted the French in building 
ort in the bay of Cottiar, thinking he had 


with Europeans and partly with the natives whom 
the King ſent them, ſet ſail for the coaſt of 
Cormandel, promiſing to return in a ſhort time, 
but whether they were deſtroyed by the Dutch, 
as was generally thought, or by ſtorms or other 
accidents, is uncertain ; but they never returned 
again to Ceylone, as Captain RNox aſſures us, 
Who was then and long after in the iſland, and 
the Dutch ſoon poſſeſſed themſelves of the fort 
of Cottiar. . | 
But to give ſome account of the tranſactions 
between the French Ambaſſador and that Prince: 
the Ambaſlador looking upon himſelf as the re- 
prefentative of his great maſter LEWIS XIV. 
and expecting to be treated with the ſame ho- 
nours Ambaſladors arc in Europe, committed fo 
many errors that he perfectly defeated the deſign 


of his embaily, and of friends made them his ene- 


mies, and his nation as much hated as the Dutch 
themſelves. And firſt, he rode up from Cottiar 
on horſeback, which it ſeems is a privilege the 


King never allows any man; when he came with- | 


in ſome few miles of the court, orders met him 


to remain where he was till a houſe was prepared 


in the city for his entertainment; ſome time af- 
ter, notice was given that it was ready, and ſe- 


veral noblemen were ſent to aſſiſt in bringing the 


preſent that was intended for the King, and to 
attend the Ambaſſador to his houſe: whereupon 


he entered the city on horſeback, which the no- 


blemen endeavoured to diſſuade him from, aſ- 
ſuring him that this was never allowed to any 
perſon; however he did not regard them, but 
rode on by the palace gate, which gave his Ma- 
jeſty great offence, it being looked on as the 
higheſt inſult on an eaſtern Prince, to paſs by 
the gates of his palace without expreſſing a molt 
profound reverence on ſuch an occaſion : however, 
no notice was taken of the matter at that time, 
vut the Ambaſlador went -forwards to his houſe 
without interruption, and was nobly entertained 
with proviſions ſent him from the King's pa- 
lace three times a day. 


The time being appointed for his audience, 


ſeveral of the nobility and great officers came 
to wait on him to court in the evening, whither 
he went by torch light: he waited it ſcems near 
two hours in the palace without being admitted 
to the King's preſence, which he took as ſuch 
an affront, that he reſolved to return to his houſe 
and not wait any longer for*his Majeſty's com- 
ing out, notwith{tanding all the repreſentations 
which were made by the King's officers to the 


contrary ; whereupon ſome elephants were placed 


at the gates to prevent him, but he laid his hand 
on kis ſword, and let them know he was deter- 
22 2 mined 
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HE PRESENT STATE OF 
CH AP. mined to make his way by them ; the elephants 


thereupon were removed, and he was ſuffered to 
return to his houſe. The King no ſooner heard 
of this, but he ordered the Ambaſlador and all 
his retinue to be laid in irons and ſeverely beaten; 
and though he ſoon after ordered the reſt to be 
releaſed, the Ambaſſador himielf remained in 


chains ſix months. They were afterwards ſuf- 
tered to live every one in his own houſe, and 


took up ſome one employment and ſome ano- 
ther; but whether they were ever releaſed from 
their captivity, I could never learn ; but our coun- 


tryman Mr. Knox, who was there at the ſame 
time, having been detained prifoner twenty years 
and upwards, and made his eſcape at laſt through 


infinite difficulties, I aſſure my ſelf, a ſhort ac- 
count of that gentleman's being taken priſoner, 
and his way of living in the country can't be 


unacceptable, eſpecially ſince it will very much 
conduce to our better underſtanding the coun- 


try, and the manners and cuſtoms of that people. 


again and not leave him in that wretched conditi- CH Ab. 


on; which his dutiful ſon obeyed, though the beſt 


he could expect was a miſerable captivity in an 


ynknown country. T hele particulars the reader will 


agree deſerve to be recorded, for where ſhall we 
find fo brave and faithful a ſervant as the Cap- 
tain approved himſelf to be to his maſters the 
Eaſt-India company? or where ſo dutiful a ſon, 
v/ho choſe to remain a priſoner, rather than aban- 
don his father in diſtreſs? _ 

After ſome time the Captain and his failors 


were conveyed up into the mountains of Conde 
Uda, and there every one quartered in a different 


village ; except the Captain and his ſon, -who were 
ſuffered to remain together ; and the people of the 
place brought them ready dreſſed rice and herbs, and 
one diſh of fleſh, fiſh or eggs, but of the laſt diſh very 
ſparingly, being only deſigned to give a reliſh to 
the reſt. They had their choice alſo of the houſes 
in the village, but being generally low and dark ; 


the Captain choſe a kind of caravanſera which was 


V. 


C 


An. account The Anne galley in the ſervice of the Eaſt- 
Ot 19Mme 


| India company, Captain RoBERT Knox Com- 
Engliſh who . 

remained mander, failed from the Downs in January 1657, 

priſoners in to the coaſt of Cormandel, where having traded 


open to the air on the ſides, and there they gave 
him a cot or couch to lye on with a mat upon it, 
being a particular mark of reſpect, and his ſon had 


a mat to lye upon the ground, as their common 
Ceylone 20 | 


from port to port until the twenty eighth of No- 
vember 1659, there happened a ſtorm while they 
were in the road of Maſulapatan, which ſo dil- 
abled the ſhip, that ſhe was forced to go over to 
the bay of Cottiar or Trinquemale on the coaſt 
of Ceylone in order to refit. At their firſt com- 
ing into the bay they were very cautious how 
they went on ſhore, being under ſome apprehen- 
ſion of the inhabitants, but having gone back- 


wards and forwards for about twenty days, and 


receiving no diſturbance from the natives, who 
brought them proviſions for their money, and 
told them they were welcome into their coun- 
try, they looked upon themſelves to be in per- 
fect ſecurity amongſt them. 

The King receiving advice that an Engliſh 
{hip was in the bay, ſent down one of his Diflauva's 


or Generals with a preſent to the Captain, and 


offers of ſupplying him with ſuch proviſions as 
he wanted ; but having decoyed the Captain with 
mis ſon and fifteen or ſixteen more of his men a- 
ſhore, they were all made priſoners, and the 
Captain required to order his ſhip to come . up 
the river; but the Captain on the contrary, being 


permitted to ſend two men on board, ordered the 


chief mate to take care of the ſhip and ſtand up- 
on his defence, but excuſed himſelf to the Diſſauva 
that the ſhip's crew would not obey his orders; 
whereupon the Diſſauva deſired he would ſend 
his ſon (the author of this relation) which the 
Captain did, but with orders that the chief mate 
ſhould take charge of the {hip and return to the 
coaſt of Cormandel, and leave them to ſhift for 


themſelves; but required his ſon to return to him 


people uſually do. The town, where they were 
quartered in, proved very unhealthful ; the people 
in general falling ſick of an ague and fever, inſo- 


much that there were ſcarce any to make proviſion 


for the priſoners, and at length both the Captain 
and his ſon fell fick of the ſame diſtemper, and 
though the old gentleman ſoon got rid of his ague, 


he fell into a deep melancholy, and died of pure 


grief within the compats of a year or thereabouts, 
and his ſon wrapping him up in his clothes and the 
mat he lay on, buried him by a wood fide near the 
village called Bonder-coos-wat, in the province of 
Hotcourly, being about the middle of the iſland of 
Ceylon. 3 

The King hearing of the Captain's death, ſent 
to enquire into the occaſion of it, and imagining 
it might proceed from his want of good proviſion, 
gave ſtrict orders for the taking better care of the 
ſon ; whereupon he found his entertainment much 
better than at Arſt. 

The reſt of the Captain's crew, who were 
quartered in diſtinct villages, eat in the ſeveral 
houſes of the village where they were quartered 
by turns, where any one dined there he ſupped 
and lay that night upon a mat, as the reſt of the 
family did, and the next day removed to another 
houſe, as is uſual when the King commits a pri- 
ſoner to the care of any village: they were after 


ſome time allowed greater liberties, and ſuffered to 


go from village to village and viſit their compant- 
ons without reſtraint ; for they were at that diſ- 
tance from the coaſt, and the paſſes in the woods 
ſo ſtrictly guarded, that it was almoſt impoſſible 
to make their eſcape ; but finding that he 
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proviſion for them 
till the King ſhould ſend for them to court, they 
begun to look upon themſelves as ſuperior to their 
landlords, and would heQtor and domineer, and 
ſometimes throw the pots: of rice at their heads, 
when their proviſion did not pleaſe them; 
and their clothes being almoſt worn out, they 


compelled the people to let them have their rice 


undreſſed, half of which was enough for their 
ſood, and the reſt they uſually ſold towards cloth- 
ing themſelves again : thus they lived ſeveral years, 
till they learned the way of knitting caps, which 
uſed to make them a little ready money; and 
finding themſelves under the King's protection, 
they would complain to the magiſtrate if they 
met with any ill uſage, and never failed to have 
their grievances redreſſed. They were permitted 
at length every one to have a houſe to himſelf, 
where they had i hogs, and goats, and poultry a- 
bout them ; and ſome of them followed trades, 


or diftilled arrack, while others were employed in 


husbandry, till at length they were ſent for up to 


court, where they found ſeveral more of their 
countrymen, For about two years before Capt. 


Knox and his company were made priſoners, 
thirteen other Engliſhmen belonging to the ſhip 
called the Perſia Merchant, were caſt away upon 


this iſland ; theſe were all brought up to the city 


| _ Te iann'd 


of Candi, where the King kept them ſeveral 
years, allowing them both clothes and victuals : 


two young fellows of them, viz. HUGH SMART 
and HENRY MAN, the King took ſuch a fancy 


to, that he preferred them to great employments 
in his court, and frequently converſed with them 
familiarly concerning the manner and cuſtoms of 
the people of England, and the grandeur of the 
ſtate, it being the time of the grand rebellion, 
and was particularly pleaſed to hear, that the 
Engliſh had beaten the Dutch at fea. But 
SMART, it ſeems, having had ſome converſation 
with the Dutch Ambaſſador, the King conceived 
uch a jealouſy of him, that he baniſhed him to a 
lage in the mountains, where he afterwards 
died. The other, HENRY Man, for receiving 
a letter from a Portugueſe, which he did not com- 


mMunicate to the King, was torn in pieces by ele- 


phants, as well as the perſon who ſent it; ſo ex- 
tremely jealous was that Prince leſt his country 
and forces ſhould be diſcovered to foreigners, that 
all manner of correſpondence, by letters or other- 
wile, was prohibited under the ſevereſt Pains. 

as the year 1664, Sir EDPWARD WINTER, 


King to procure the releaſe of the Engliſh cap- 
OR: which was promiſed, but never complied 
pes on hs contrary, the King uſed all means 
8 = them to enter into his ſervice ; but the 

nole misfortunes their countrymen, SMART 


and Man had met with, diſcouraged them from 


THE ISLAND 


vernor of fort St. Georges ſent a letter to the 


OF CEYLONE. 


accepting the propoſal. In the mean time there CHAP. 


happened a rebellion at Candi; the King's pa- 
lace was attacked, and himſelf obliged to fly to 
the mountains ; whereupon the Engliſh loſt their 
uſual allowance, and for two or three months 
were in a ſtarving condition, till the King had 


reduced the rebels and was ſettled on his throne 
again, when he ſent them all to the country vil- 


lages again, where they fell to managing their 
ſeveral trades and husbandry as before, and mot 
of them married and had children, only Mr. 
Knox and another lived together in one houſe, 
reſolving to remain batchelors, till they ſhould 
find an opportunity to make their eſcape. Mr, 


Knox purchaſed a piece of ground for five dol- 
lars well planted with fruit trees, ſome land be- 
longing to it to ſow corn upon, and here he 
built him a more commodious houſe than he had 


before; and now the people looked upon them to 


be ſo well ſettled in the country, that they where 
ſuffered to travel whither they pleaſed without 


ſuſpicion ; but Mr. Knox fays, the want of a 
wife rendring him incapable of managing the 


farming affair, the women having the greateſt 


ſhare in that, he ſet up a kind of a uſurious em- 
ployment of lending out corn, to receive at the 
rate, of fifty per cent. the following harveſt, as 
was cuſtomary in that country ; but he that fol- 


lows this trade, he obſerves, runs a great hazard 
of loſing his money, or being kept out of it a 


conſiderable time; for if he be not upon the 
ſpot when the debtor's field is ripe, and make his 
claim in due time, the other creditors frequently 


come and take all, and the borrower has no corn 


left to carry home : but if any one goes without 
his due he has cent. per cent. the next year for 
what is in arrear; but the intereſt never runs 
higher though the creditor is kept ſeven years 
out of his goods, 
his comrade took up a kind of pedling trade, 
buying goods in one part of the country and car- 
rying them to another, by which means they 


hoped, in time, to diſcover the way to the ſea. 


coaſt and make their eſcape ; but it was however 
ſeveral years before they could effect it: upon en- 
quiry, finding that. the paſſes towards the north 
were leaſt guarded, they furniſhed themſelves with 


a little cargo of what they underſtood was moſt 


wanted in that part of the country, viz. tobacco, 


pepper, garlick, combs, cutler's ware, &c. but 
there being no highways, only little, wind- 


ing, intricate paths through the woods, they met 


with abundance of difficulty; however, they got 
almoft to the utter limits of the King's country; 
but their ſtock being all diſpoſed of, and having 


now no farther pretence for rambling, they were 


compelled to return back to their companions, . 


Nine or ten times they went into this country 
afterwards with goods, but could not find an op- 
| portunity 
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After this, Mr. KN Ox and 
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portunity to get clear off; and there being very 
Iittle water thereabouts, and that which there 
was very bad, they uſually fell dangerouſly ſick 
upon their return. At length they were taught 


to take a leaf of bang (an intoxicating herb much 


uſed by the Indians) and having dryed the leaf 
and powdered it, and mixed it with ſome jaggory, 


or coarſe ſugar, to infuſe it into the water, which 


prevented all the ili effects of it, as probably the 
mixing brandy or ſpirits with it would have done. 
Three or four years they were prevented paſſing 
through the country by a great drought, which 


occaſioned ſuch a famine, that there was no poſ- 


ſibility for a traveller to ſubſiſt. 
However after many fruitleſs attempts to re- 


turn to their native country, they at length ſuc- 


cecded, directing their march to Annurodgburro, 
a town that ſtands fartheſt to the north of any 
of the King of Candi's dominions, and adjoining 
to the country of Wanees, inhabited by the 
Malabars. Near Annurodgburro they met with 


O 


a river, which they reſolved to keep along the ſide 
of till they came to the ſea, and the river being dry 


in many places, they travelled along the channel 


itſelf; this happened to be the river Molwat, 
which falls into the occan on the north-weſt part 


of Ceylone, not far from the iſland and port of 


Manar, which is in poſſeſſion of the Dutch. As 


they travelled in the night they ſaw a wild ele- 
phant coming towards them, whereupon they 
ſtopped and made a fire and ſat about it till morn- 
ing, and the monſter did not advance or attempt 
to hurt them; and ] believe it is very ſeldom they 


hurt any people unleſs they are attacked; for 


Mr. KN ox tells us there were a great many of 
them in the country he travelled through, and 


that it was caſy to diſcover where they were by 


their breaking and ſnapping the boughs and young 
trees, on which they feed. They alſo met with 
bears, wild boars, and buffaloes, but they all run 
away as ſoon as they ſaw them; and indeed were 
theſe wild beaſts. as ready to fall upon people as 
ſome relate, it would be impoſſible to travel in 
theſe countries. We may obſerve alſo, that 
there is not that danger from ſerpents and ſcor- 
pions as is generally apprehended, for in all the 
twenty years that Mr. Knox was travelling a- 
bout this fland, he docs not tell us he was once 


in danger of being bitten or ſtung by them; nor 


did they receive any damage from the alligators 
or crocodiles, of which he aſſures us there are 
great numbers in this river; he ſays indeed, that 
they uſually made fires round them in the night 
to ſecure them from wild beaſts ; but I find a 
tyger, notwithſtanding this caution, came and 
{tole away a piece of fleſh they had provided for 
themſelves, without doing the company any hurt ; 
ſo that it ſeems to be rather a want of inclina- 


tion in the brute, than their fires, which pre- 


can ſatisfy their hunger otherwiſe. 


ſerved them. There are inſtances however, ] CH 


do not doubt, where tygers have preyed upon 
men, but they are not very frequent, when the 
But to pro- 
ceed, our travellers having paſſed the Malahars 
country, came at length to the fort of Areppa 
belonging to the Dutch, who ſent them to the 
iſland of Manar where they were kindly recciy- 
ed, and afterwards gave them their paſſage to 


Columbo, where the Dutch Governor was vers 
inquilitive concerning the forces and policy ct 


- 


the King of Candi; in which Mr. KNox hav- 
ing given him all the ſatisfaction he could, they 
were ſent to Battavia, and there met with 
fleet failing for England, on board of which they 
embarqued and came ſafe again to their native 
country. | | 'z EE 


CHAT YE 
Treats of the Prince's court, his forces and revenu:, 


laws and puniſhments, coins, weights and meaſ' res. 


8 HE King of Ceylone's palace, where he 
uſually reſides, is contrived more for ſecurity 
than ſhow, being in the moſt retired and inac- 


ceſſible part of the mountains, near the town of 
Digligyneur ; the buildings are not contiguous, 


but within the compaſs of the walls are ſeveral 
diſtinct houſes or apartments fo contrived, that it 
is never known in which of them he lyes. Bis 
great officers and generals themſelves guard the 


inner courts, and have their fixed ſtations every 
night where they muſt remain, not being allow- 


ed to hold any converſation with one another, 


and their troops lye without the walls. The 
guards next his perſon are compoſed” of negrocs 


or coftres, in whom he places a greater. confidence 
than in his own people, and he ſends out parties 
at uncertain times every night, to ſee if the off- 
cers and centinels without are vigilant in their 
reſpective poſts. | 7 

He is attended chiefly by beautiful boys, whom 
his Diſſauva's or Governors take up in their ſe- 
veral provinces and ſend to court, as they do 
young girls, who ſerve him for concubines or to 
dreſs the meat for his table; and Mr. KN Ox 
tells us, when he was in the country, he ſent 
ſor all the handſom Portugueſe women, whether 
married or unmarried that could be met with, 
without diſtinſtion, and having made choice o. 
ſuch as he ſaw fit, ſent back the reſt, or placed 
them in certain villages to be kept there till they 
were called for. „ 

When he goes abroad his guards are very nu, 
merous, and among others he has a company o 
Portugueſe, and another of Dutch, under the com- 


mand of officers of the reſpective nations, he 15 


d  othet 


preceded alſo by drums, trumpets, an wind 
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covered with white callico. 


THE ISLAND OF CEYLONE. 


b. wind muſick, with the ſinging women, and has 


3 hawks, &c. in his train; and all this company 


his elephants, led horſes, and huntſmen with their 


Alembled often by his Majeſty's order at the gates 


of his palace in expeCtation of his going out, when 


he has no ſuch deſign, which ſeems to proceed 
(rom that abundant care theſe Princes have of 
their perſons. When he eats it is by himſelf, 
itting on a ſtool with a little table before him 
There are twenty 
or thirty diſhes brought into the room by perſons 
with mufflers before their mouths, and the King 
having a deep gold plate with a plantan leaf laid 
at the bottom of it, calls for what he likes, 


which is brought him alſo by a perſon muffled, 


that he may not breathe upon the meat, 

When his ſubjects come into his preſence they 
fall three times upon their faces, and then do not 
ſtand but fit upon their legs before him, and ad- 
dreſs him in terms little inferior to thoſe they uſe 
in divine worſhip. One of their uſual expreſſions 
is, May your Majeſty be a God, ſtyling them- 


ſclves at the ſame time the limb of a dog, or ſome 


deſpicable animal not worthy to approach him ; 


and when they go out of his preſence they creep 
backwards till they are out of fight. His cour- 
tiers while they are in waiting, are not permitted 
to come near their wives or any other women, 
nor will he ſo much as ſuffer their wives to remain 


in the city, inſomuch that if they are taken with 


a woman while they are in his ſervice, it iscapital. 


This Prince manages moſt of his affairs by two 


great miniſters, ſtyled Adigars, to whom the ſub- 
ject may appeal from inferior Judges or Gover- 
nors, Next to the Adigars are the Diſſauva's, or 
Governors of provinces, in whom is lodged the civil 
as well as military power; theſe are obliged to 
reſide at court and manage their reſpective go- 
vernments by a deputy, called the Courlividani, 
who has ſeveral inferior officers under him ; but 
there are ſome towns and villages in every pro- 
vince exempt from the juriſdiction of the Go- 
vernor, as the King's demeſne lands and the poſ- 


beſſions of the prieſts, 


The King is abſolute, being reſtrained by no 


| laws or cuſtoms from doing whatever he ſees fit. 


The lands are all holden of him by one tenure 
or other, ſome to ſerve him in his wars, others 
by their labours, and the reſt yield certain quan- 
ttics of their manufactures, grain, cattle, or fruits. 
There are many villages where the King reſerves 
the whole product of the ſoil to himſeclf, allow- 
ung the husbandmen a bare ſubſiſtence, and theſe 
towns are frequently beſtowed upon his courtiers 
or officers, who enjoy them as long as they retain 
their poſts, The reſt of the lands are hereditary, 
aud deſcend from father to fon, f ubject only to the 
like tenures their anceſtors held them bj. 

 liree times a year the people bring up their 


rents to court, and every new-year's-day, all that 
have any poſts or offices in the government make 
preſents to their Prince, conſiſting of gold, pre- 
cious {tones, plate, arms, or callico cloth, and 
ſome of them bring money, but of this there is 
very little in the country. 
deavour to procure ſome valuable jewel, or other 
rarity to preſent his Majeſty, as the ſureſt way 
to their advancement, or at leaſt to ſecure what 
they are already poſſeſſed of. Beſides theſe annu- 


al rents and preſents, the King ſends for what- 


ever he pleaſes from any of his ſubjects; and if 
his officers are pleaſed to appropriate any fruit trees 
or other product of the ground to the King's uſe, 
the proprietor dares not touch them; ſo that in 


effect, he commands the revenues and produce 


of all the lands in his dominions, whenever the 
exigencies of the government induce him to call 
for them. | 


As to his forces, he has no ſtanding troops beſides 


his coffree-guards and ſome few Europeans. The 


The great men en- 
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Forces. 


common ſoldiers who hold their lands by a mi- 


litary tenure, mount the guard by turns, and are 
as numerous in proportion to the bigneſs of the 
iſland as our militia, and the Diſſauva's and Ge- 
nerals are always upon duty either in the field or 
about his palace. 
giments or bodies of about a thouſand men each, 
under the command of a Motterall or Colonel, 
and are all foot, there being no horſe in the iſland 
but what are imported hither. The King ſeldom 
truſts any one General with the command of the 
whole army, but they act in ſeparate bodies, which 
has ſometimes proved of great diſadvantage to his 
affairs in his wars againſt the Dutch; but he 
chooſes this as the leſſer evil, apprehending that if 


any one man ſhould be entruſted with the com- 


mand, he might ſet up for himſelf. : 
The arms of the ſoldiers are broad ſwords, 
pikes, muskets, or bows and arrows; and the 


have ſome artillery, little aeld- pieces ſo light that 


three or four men will carry them on their ſhoul- 
ders. Their tents are made of tallipot leaves, 
which they ſet up with tent poles, in much the 


This militia is divided into re- 


ſame manner our common loldiers tents are. 


They have no carriages for their proviſions or bag- 


gage, but every one carries his own, and when 


their proviſions are ſpent, they are permitted to 
go home for more; ſo that after the firſt month 


they have been in the field, the army is generally | 


diſperſed all over the country to provide themſelves 
food; but the many Dutch and 7ortugueſe and 
other Europeans that are in this Prince's ſervice, 


have of late, it is ſaid, taught xhem better diſci- 


line. 
? It is not eaſy to bring them to a general engage- 
ment, unleſs they have an apparent advantage, 
They uſually retire when the Dutch invade any 
part of their country, till they have drawn them 


into 
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CHAP. into the defiles and difficult paſſes of the moun- 


. 
and cut them 0 


have none but ſuch as are natural, unleſs we ma 
_ eſteem their thorny gates ſuch, which they place 
upon all the roads and avenues to their country. 
Thoſe gates are made of a tree whoſe branches are 
ſet with thorns as long and thick as a tenpeny 


muſt ſufter, let proof be never fo light. 
Enough for him to think a man guilty to deprive 
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tains, and here they often ſurprize the Hollanders, 

BI when they think there is no 
enemy near them. When they have made a diſ- 
charge, they think it no diſgrace to run up into 
the rocks and woods, where it is impoſſible for 
any European to follow them, and wait another 
opportunity till they find their enemy again en- 
tangled in the woods, when they never fail to 
renew the charge ; and this kind of war they have 
carried on with the Hollanders for forty or fifty 
years paſt, coming down and ſurpriſing their peo- 


ple when they are buſy in peeling the cinnamon, 


and then retiring to their mountains, where the 
Dutch ſcldom find their account in following them. 


On the other hand, the Dutch having poſſeſſed 
_ themſelves of the ſea ports, have deprived the 


natives of all their trade, and rendered them a 
poor miſerable people. As for fortifications they 


nail, and almoſt as hard ; they are not made to 


hut as ours do, but to lift up as a ſhop window, 


and are ſuddenly let fall when they are cloſe pur- 
ſued, being of the ſame uſe as a portcullis, for 
Here they will make a ſtand and fire through them 


as well as from the thickets on the right and left, 

Jo that the ſhot and arrows ſometimes fly as thick 
as hail when there is not an enemy to be ſeen, and 
uch fights as theſe the Europeans are ſometimes 


engaged in with the Indians on the continent. 

As to the laws of the country, it has been al- 
ready obſerved, they have no other than the 
Prince's arbitrary will ; but he never ſuffers his 
Governors to inflict capital puniſhments on of- 
fenders ; this he reſerves always to himſelf, and 
tries offenders in a ſummary way without any te- 
dious forms : thoſe who are in his opinion guilty 
It is 


Him both of life and eſtate, as has of late been the 
practice of ſome legiſlators in this quarter of the 
world, His elephants are frequently his execu- 


tioners, breaking the bones of the offender, or 


cruſhing him to pieces, as they are directed: 
others are impaled, and ſome, whom he ſuſpects 
of conſpiring againſt him, are tortured, and their 
fleſh perhaps torn off with red hot pincers, which 
probably the Dutch taught them; and not only 
the criminal himſelf, but his father and his whole 
family are ſometimes” put to death, or ſent into 
ſlavery, for his ſuppoſed tranſgreſſion. For flight 
offences the greateſt officers are often laid in irons, 
and afterwards reſtored to their poſts again ; nor 
is it thought any diſgrace to have undergone this 
diſcipline ; however, the moſt uſual way of pu- 


counterfeit. _ | 


niſhing thoſe that are intended to be reſtored, is b 
baniſhing them to ſome diſtant village, where the 
remain confined till they are made ſenſible of 
their faults; and ſometimes they are forgotten 
and it proves an impriſonment for life. ; 
As to the ſucceſſion of the crown, it is heredi- 
tary, where the reigning Prince does not limit it 
in his life time ; but he has the power, it ſeems 
of appointing any of his children to ſucceed him. 
or of dividing his dominions amongſt them, if he 


ſees fit, as has been ſometimes practiſed in this 
ifland, | | 


Coin they have but very little, as has been ob- Coin. 


ſerved already ; they uſually barter one commo- 
dity for another. The Portugueſe, when they 
were eſtabliſhed here, coined ſome ſilver which the 
Cinglaſles call tangum maſſa, about the value of 
nine pence, which are till current all over the 
country. There is another which the common 


y people make themſelves in the ſhape of a fiſh hook, 


of finer ſilver than dollars; and a third which the 
King coins, being little thin pieces, ſeventy five 
of them make a piece of eight, or Spaniſh dollar; 
and theſe it is capital for any perſon to coin or 


Their ſmalleſt weight is a collonda, 
which weigh a piece of eight, and twenty colon- 
da's make a pollam, which is another weight. 
The uſual meaſure for cloth is the cubit, the lealt 
corn meaſure is the potta, which is as much as a 
man can hold heaped in his hand ; and four pot- 
ta's is a meaſure, called bonder nellia or the King's 
meaſure : four meaſures make a courney, and ten 
courneys a pale, which is forty meaſures : four 
pale are an Ommounas, by which they uſually 
reckon their ſtock of grain. They do not puniſh 
people, it is ſaid, for making their meaſures too 
ſmall, but too large; for corn paſſing often in- 
ſtead of money, their uſurers make their meaſures 
as large as they can, that they may receive the 
more of their debtors when they are paid, 
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Treats of their religion, temples, idols, an! ſolem 
: felivals. 


the Creator of heaven and earth; they fal 
down alſo before the images of their ſaints or 
heroes, whom they ſuppoſe to have lived upon 
earth, and are now become angels or miniftring 
ſpirits to the great Creator: but the principal of 
theſe inferor deities is their God Bup Dou, whom 


they believe came from heaven to procure the 


eternal happineſs of mankind, and aſcended 5 
heaven from the top of that mountain __ 
the Portugueſe call Pico de Adam, leaving t e 


5 in the rock, which 1 
impreſſion of his foot there in DL 


ſix of V2] 
medlurcs, } 


HE Cinglaſſes worſhip one ſupreme God, Reg | 
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_ officiate at their reſpective altars. 


THE ISLAND 


CHAP, now become the object of their worſhip, They 
VII. pay divine honours alſo to the ſun, moon, and 


other planets, believing they have a mighty in- 
fluence on their fortunes. And every town and 


place it ſeems hath its titulary demon, whoſe 


power is ſuppoſed to be exerciſed only over the 
people of the place; beſides theſe, every particu- 
lar perſon almoſt has his houſhold Gods, for whom 
they erect little chapels in their yards, placing lamps 
and ſtrewing flowers before them, and offering 
rice and other food to theſe little mediators, 


whom they addreſs every morning at leaſt ; be- 
licving that the perſon whom this image repre- 


ſents, has a powerful intereſt in the court of hea- 
ven, and every one makes choice of thoſe they 
molt affect, or as ſome ſay of ſuch as they moſt 
dread; for they believe there are wicked ſpirits 
whom God permits to afflict mankind with ſick- 
neſs and other misfortunes, whoſe anger therefore 
they endeavour to avert by prayers and ſacrifices. 
From what I can learn, there are neither 
pricſts or temples dedicated to the ſupreme God, 
but to the inferior deities only, of which there 
are three clafles, and ſeveral orders of prieſts to 
The 41ſt, are 
the Tirinanxes or chief prieſts of the God BV p- 
Dou, who live in his vehars or temples, to 
which great eſtates in lands are appropriated ; 
theſe are always choſen out of the higheſt caſt or 
tribe, and are ſuperior to all other prieits: the 
inferior prieſts of the God BPD Dou, are called 
Gonni, whoſe habit is the ſame with the Tiri- 
nanxes, namely, a yellow garment plaited like a 
veſt from the middle downwards, and a piece of 
tie ſame cloth thrown over their left ſhoulder ; 
both their heads and arms are bare and their heads 
cloſe ſhaved, but they wear long beards. 'T'hey 
Wrap alſo a large yellow ſaſh about their loins, 
and carry a round fan in their hands, faſtned to a 
tick, to ſhade them from the ſun... 
I he people bow down to the ground to them 
n the ſame manner they do before their images 


or their prince, and whatever houſe they viſit 


there is a white cloth laid upon a ſtool for them 


to lit on, which is an honour only ſhewn to the 


Fas Royal, and their eſlates are exempted from 
\axCes, 

= {hey are prohibited by their conſtitution to 
up any ſecular employment, being devoted 
to the ſervice of their God, They are alſo 
debarred from having wives, or any commerce 
».th women; nor muſt they drink wine, or eat 
more than one meal a day; and although they 


ill eat fleſh, (except beef and ſome other pro- 


hibited me 
an animal. 
«IC perm 


at) they will have no hand in killing 
. Or even give their conſent to it: The 
'tted to quit their order if they ſee fit, 


"hon of them do for liberty to marry, and 
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this is done without any other ceremony than CHAP, 


pulling off the yellow garment, throwing it into 
the river, and waſhing themſelves from head to 
foot, after which they become perfect laymen. 
Theſe prieſts are frequently ſtyled ſons of the 
God BuDpov, and their perſons looked upon as 


ſacred ; inſomuch, that the King would be deem- 


ed an infidel and violator of their religion, if he 
ſhould preſume to call them to account for any 
crimes whatever, though it were a conſpiracy 
againſt his life: but I find one of their Kings did 
notwithſtanding execute ſome of theſe prieſts wh 


were found in arms againſt him. | | 


The next claſs of prieſts are thoſe who attend 


the altars of other ſaints and heroes; their tem- 
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VII. 
ad 


ples are called dewals, to which lands alſo are 


appropriated : theſe prieſts are taken alſo from 
among the Hondrews, the higheſt caſt, and which 


I take to be only another name for that which | 


is called the Bramin caſt or tribe upon the con- 
tinent ; theſe are not diſtinguiſhed by their habit 
from the laity, except that their clothes are al- 
ways clean, and that they waſh themſelves when- 
ever they officiate : they are permitted to follow 


husbandry and other employments, their revenues 


falling very ſhort of thoſe of the prieſts of B p- 
bob, and are not ſufficient to maintain them 


without work: they attend the ſervice of their 


temples however, morning and evening, and 
oftner if their revenue will enable them, when 
the people bring boiled rice and fruits to the door 


of the temple, which the prieſt takes and preſents 


before the idol ; and after it has ſtood fome time 
the prieſt brings it out again, and the muſick and 
ſinging women, whoſe buſineſs is to ſing and play 
before their idols, and the other ſervants of the 
temple, with the poor people who attend there, 
eat it up; but to theſe idols they never ſacrifice 
any fleſh. Son. | | 
The third order of prieſts are called Jaddeſes, 
and their temples covels, to which no revenues 
are appropriated, but every one that pleaſes builds 
one of theſe temples, and is himſelf the prieſt 
without any election or conſecration ; theſe ſeem 
to be the prieſts of their evil genii, and therefore 
when the people are ſick they ſend for the Jad- 
deſe, and dedicate a cock to the demon they ima- 
gin the author of their misfortune ; but the cock 


Is kept ſtill by the owners till the prieſt thinks fit 


to ſacrifice him. Theſe genii the people alſo ap- 
ply to as oracles, the prieſt perſonates a fury, and 
then the people look upon him to be inſpired, pro- 
poſe their queſtions, aud receive his anſwers, as 

from infallibility itſelf. . Ki 
Whatever they ſacrifice they never eat of them- 
ſelves, but it is uſually diſtributed among the 
ſervants of the temple, the muſick and ſinging 
girls, and the poor; and it is a-common. thing, 
Aaa it 
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it is ſaid, to dedicate their fruit trees to ſome de- 
mon to prevent their fruit being ſtolen, for then 


their neighbours will not touch them, imagining 


they ſhall be ſeverely puniſhed by the demon to 


whom they are dedicated, nor muſt this devoted 
fruit be given away to any that ask it, and before 


they eat of it themſelves, ſome of the fruit muſt 


be carried to the temple, _ | 

They do not aſſemble together for divine wor- 
ſhip except at ſolemn feſtivals, but every one goes 
to the temple as his own occaſions or neceſſities 


prompt him. Wedneſdays and Saturdays indeed 


are the days they chooſe to apply themſelves to 


their deities, expecting then they will be moſt 
propitious to their prayer s. | 
At the new moon either in June or July an- 
nually a ſolemn feſtival is performed, called Pe- 
rakar, which laſts till the full moon. At this 
time in their principal cities, there are no leſs 
than forty or fifty elephants magnificently accoutred 


and hung with braſs bells, which march round the 


city and through the principal ſtreets. After theſe 


follow people drefled up like giants in memory of 


a race of men of this kind, who formerly, they 
tell us, inhabited the earth, Then come the 


drums, trumpets, and other wind muſick, danc- 


ing men and women who ſerve in their temples, 


in ſeveral companies ; and after theſe, two prieſts 


mounted on a ftately elephant covered with white 


cloth and rich trappings, one of theſe prieſts car- 
ries on his ſhoulders a painted ſtaff beautified with 
filk ſtreamers and ſtrings of flowers, and repre- 


ſents the Allout neur Dio, the GOD of heaven 


and earth, and the other prieſt fits behind him, 


holding an umbrella over his head. On the right 
and left behind come two other elephants, on 
each of which are mounted two prieſts of the 
inferior deities, and after theſe follow the ſer- 
vants of the prieſts dreſſed in all their finery, 


'Then come ſome hundreds of women of the beſt 


quality marching three abreaſt, the ſtreets all the 


way adorned with flags and penons, the branches 


of coco-nut trees, and lighted lamps, whether it 


be day or night, and the generals with their troops, 


and the great officers of ſtate cloſe the proceſſion, 


making the whole tour of the city twice, once in 
the day time and again in the night; and this 


they repeat every day from the new to the full 
moon. In the intervals there is nothing but ſing- 
ing, dancing, and ſuch ſports as are ſuitable to 
great feſtivals, none of the people exerciſing their 


trades or employments during this ſolemnity: but 
T ſhould have remembred, that before the pro- 


ceſſion begins, all people make an offering to the 
prieſt. | 

There is another annual feſtival celebrated on 
the full moon in the month 'of November, at 


- which time they plant long poles before their tem- 


ples, which they hang full of lights to a great 


height, as they 
this feſtival .laſts but one night, - 


At the new and full moon they offer ſacrifices to 
their God Buppov of rice and fruits; and on 
their new-year's-day in the month of March the 
perform a ſolemn feſtival to him, not in his tem. 
ple, but either on the mountain called Hammalella 
or elſe under a certain great tree; and to one or 
the other of theſe, the whole country look upon 
themſelves as under an indiſpenſible obligation of 
going annually with their wives and children, un- 
leſs {ickneſs or ſome other accident prevent them. 

This mountain lyes on the ſouth of the pro- 
vince of Hammalella, or Adam's peak abovemen- 
tioned, being the higheſt ground in the whole 
iſland, where is the print of the Bu pDov's foot 
left, as they believe, when he aſcended into hex 
ven, which therefore they worſhip and ſet lighted 
lamps all round it, and lay their ſacrifices on the 
top of the rock, where the impreſſion is as upon 
an altar, The ſacrifices are given to the Ma- 
hometan Faquirs, or Mooriſh Mendicants, who 
come from the continent at that time in expecta- 
tion of them; this privilege being granted them 
formerly by one of the King's of Conde Uda. 

The facred tree abovementioned ſtands on the. 
north part of the King's dominions at Annurodg- 
burro. This tree, it ſeems, has had the fame 
fortune as the chapel of Loretto, to travel over 
ſea from one country to another, and at length 
planted itſelf at Annurodgburro, under the branches 


whereof the God BUD Dou uſed to repoſe himſelf, 


and about this place are the remains of temples 
hewed out of the rocks with incredible labour, 
and ſuch as the preſent generation imagin could 
only be effected but by that race of giants they 
annually commemorate. | 
It is eſteemed no ordinary piece of devotion to 
procure tempels to be built to the honour of the 
God Bo Dpou and to offer ſacrifices to him; wo- 
men of the beſt quality will ſend out their ſervants 
to beg the contributions of the people towards this 
ſacrifice, and others will carry his image about for 
the ſame purpoſe, to whom the people are very 
liberal, and when they receive any thing, they 
ſay, let the bleſſing of the Gods and the BUDDOU 
go along with you; may your corn ripen, your 
« cattle increaſe, and your life be long, &c. 
Others out of their abundant piety will order 
a temple or an image to be made, and go a beg- 
ging for money to pay the builder or founder; 
before the eyes of the image are made 1t 1s not 
accounted ſacred, but thrown about the work- 


man's ſhop as an ordinary piece of metal, but 


when the eyes are finiſhed the idol is complete, 
and it is removed from the workman's ſhop to the 
chapel, where it is to ſtand with muſick and 
dancing and ſacrifices. 


They 


do alſo before the King's palace; C H 4p 
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They have idols of monſtrous ſhapes and h- 


ſeven, their hearts ſeem to be much more ſet up- CH AP» 
AP HAP, ures here as well as upon the continent, made on making their fortunes than making proſelytes; VII. 
l. Aon ob ſalver, braſs, or other metals, and ſometimes and it cannot be ſuppoſed religion ſhould appear 
| of clay, but thoſe in the Bu p DOu's temples are the very amiable, or be like to meet with great ſucceſs, 4 


images of men, fitting croſs-legg'd in yellow coats 
like his priefts, repreſenting certain holy men, 
' who, as tradition goes, were teachers of virtue, 
or benefactors to mankind. Es 
There are a prodigious number of idol temples 
of all kinds diſperſed over the country, ſome of 
them built of hewn ſtone, and of excellent work- 
manſhip, which muſt have ſtood for many ages, 
the preſent generation being perfectly ignorant of 
this kind of architecture, inſomuch that they know 
not how to repair their decays. There is one at 
Vintane 130 foot in circumference, and of a very 
great height; the form is oval at the bottom, and 
ariſes to à point like a pyramid, being gilded on 
the top. The ſtructure of theſe temples ſeems to 
be the ſame with the Pagoda's on the Indian con- 


tinent, and, like them, are ſuppoſed to be built 


where its profeſſors are ſo little influenced by its 
precepts, and make truth and juſtice, and every 
moral virtue give place, when they come in com- 
petition with their intereſt ; who by force and 
fraud, and breach of faith, have uſurped the domi- 
nion of every place and people that were not able 


to reſiſt their arms, or appriſed of their trea- 
cherous deligns. 
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Trreats of their marriages, and the condition of their 
women and children, and of their funerals. 
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H E marriages here, as in all other Pagan Marriages, , 
countries, are uſually made by the parents 
while their children are very young, without con- 
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or hewn out of rocks by a race of giants; but if 


1 may be permitted to offer a conjecture, I ſhould 


think they were built during the reigns of ſome 
mighty monarchs who once had all this part of 
the world under their dominion, and who hoped 
to eternize their own memories, as well as ad- 
vance the honours of the gods they worſhipped, 
by building or working theſe ſurprizing ſtruc- 
tures ; and this opinion is ſupported by a univer- 


ſal tradition in every country of the Indies, that 


they were once all provinces of the empire of Chi- 
na ; and what renders that ſtill more probable, is 
the building that prodigious wall againſt the Tar- 
tars, of above twelve hundred miles in length, 
which {till remains entire; thoſe Emperors who 
could effect fo prodigious a work, would make 
no difficulty of building the nobleſt Pagoda's we 
hnd in India without the help of giants, or 
the magick art to which the vulgar aſcribe the 
workmanſhip of theſe, and every thing elſe that 
is beyond their own power or contrivance. 

„As to the Chriſtian religion, there are many 
Portugueſe diſperſed through the King's domini- 
ons who profeſs it, being invited thither on the 
breach between the King and the Dutch, upon 
their refuſing to deliver up Columbo to his Maje- 
ty. Other European nations are alſo allowed the 
*ree exerciſe of their religion, but there are no 
Chriſtian churches in the kingdom of Conde Uda, 
or Nc mountains: the Portugueſe had built ſeve- 
ral in the great towns, and the flat country near 
the coaſt, eſpecially in Jafnapatan, ſome few of 
which the Dutch make uſe of, and the Portugueſe 
wno remain in their territories of others ; but 
_ are not ſo many, probably, as when the 
© wgucle were maſters of the country; for in 


other parts of India, where they have driven out 
the Portugueſe, 


they hardly keep up one church in 


ſulting them in the matter; but care is taken, as 
in other parts of India, that the married couple be 
of the ſame caſt or tribe. When all things are 
concluded, and it is thought proper for them to 
cohabit, the young fellow carries, or ſends, his 
wife a piece of callico of {ix or ſeven yards in 
length, and a flowered linen waiſtcoat; if the 
man carries them himſelf they ſleep together that 
night, and appoint a time for the ſolemnization of 
the wedding, or bringing the woman home to her 
husband's houſe. The day before he takes her 
from her father's, he comes thither with his 
friends in the evening, bringing ſweet-meats and 
other proviſion with him, and they have a ſupper 
ſuitable to their condition, when the bride and 
bridegroom eat together and fleep in the ſame 
apartment. The next day they have a dinner, 
after which the procefſion begins from the wife's 
father's to the husband's houſe, the wife always 
going before the husband at theſe ſolemnities: 


ſome few days after, their friends and relations 


make them a viſit, bringing proviſions with them, 
and rejoicing on the happy occaſion, but I do not 
perceive the prieſt is called in ſo much as to bleſs 
the marriage; one reaſon whereof may be, that 
theſe contracts are not looked upon ſo indiſſoluble 
at Ceylone as in this part of the world; but if the 
parties, aſter they have tried one another's tem- 
pers, think fit, they are at liberty to part and 
match elſewhere, and this they will ſometimes do 
two or three times over, before they fix on thoſe 
they like; but as they give with their daughters 
portions of cattle, ſlaves, moneß, &c. theſe or an 
equivalent muſt be returned with the woman, 
and the male children are allotted to the man, and 
the girls to the woman; and although no man is 
allowed but one wife, it is a common thing, it is 
ſaid, for a woman to have two husbands, and 
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CHAP. thoſe brothers, who keep houſe together, and the 


children acknowledge both for their father. 


WWo Where their daughters are grown up and unmar- 


ried, they make no ſcruple of letting young fel- 


lows lye with them, in hopes they will take them 
off their hands and make them their wives. 

And fo complaifant are the men after marriage, 
that if a friend come to their houſe, beſides the 
reſt of his entertainment, they will offer him their 
wife or daughter to fleep with them, eſpecially it 
he be of better quality, or a ſuperior caſt, though 


at the ſame time it would be an unpardonable 


crime to proſtitute either to a man of lower rank, 
and the lying with a man's wife without his leave 


is deemed ſo hainous an offence, even here where 


they allow ſo great liberties, that the husband is 


Funerals. 


indemnified if he kill botli the adulterer and adul 


tereſs, if he takes them together. 5 
The women make no ſcruple of procuring 

abortion here, and are very dextrous at it ; they 

have no midwives at their Jabours, but the good 


women of the neighbourhood perform that office. 


'T he child no ſooner comes into the world, but the 
aſtrologer or cunning man is conſulted, whether it 
be born under a lucky planet, or in a good or evil 
hour; and if the latter, they expoſe and ſtarve it, 
or throw the child into a river, or elſe give 1t to 
ſome body elſe ; for though it will prove unhappy 
to the parents, it may, in their opinion, be lucky 
to a ſtranger notwithſtanding : and many people, 
who are afraid of a charge of children, diſpatch 
them under pretence they are born under an ill 
planet. How barbarous ſoever this practice may 


ſeem to be, it does not appear to me to be near fo 


cruel, as the putting out children to the common 


nurſes about London, whom the citizens may be 
morally ſure will diſpatch them, though not ſo 


ſuddenly as the Indian mothers, yet as certainly, 
and by much more painful and lingring deaths ; 
for not one of theſe nurſe children in ſeven, it is 


ſaid, lives to be three years old, and thoſe that do 


ſurvive the hardſhips they ſuffer at their nurſes 


are generally poor, lame, ricketty creatures, who 
in miſery ſuſtain a wretched life, which if it had 
been in their choice, they would never have 
known. But to return to the Cinglaſſes, they 
give their children what names they pleaſe, to 
diſtinguiſh them by in their infancy, which they 
are not called by when they grow up; but by the 
name of the family or place they belong to, or the 
employment or office they hold, _ 
When a perſon of condition dies his corps is 
laid out and waſhed, and being covered with a 
linen cloth, is carried out upon a bier to ſome 
high place and burnt ; but if he was an officer 
who belonged to the court, the corps is not burnt 
till the King gives orders for it, which is ſome- 
times a great while after. In this caſe his friends 
hollow the body of a tree, and having bowelled 


and embalmed the corps, they put it in, filling CH ap 
the hollow up with pepper, and having made it VIII.“ 
as cloſe as poſſible, they bury the corps in ſome wy 


room of the houſe till the King orders it to be 
burnt. The corps is laid upon the wood three 
foot high, and more wood heaped upon it, and if 
it be a perſon of diſtinQion, there is an arch built 
over it adorned with colours, ſtreamers, and pe- 
nons, and the whole conſumed together in the 
flames. The aſhes are ſwept up together, 
and the place being fenced in, they make a kind 
of arbour over them. As for the poorer people, 
they uſually wrap them up in the mats they la 
on, and attended by two or three friends, bury 
them in the woods without any farther ceremony, 
laying their bodies eaſt and weſt, as among Chriſ- 
tians; but they have no particular burying places. 

Some days after they ſend for a prieſt to the 
houſe of the deceaſed, who ſings ſeveral anthems 
and prays for the repoſe of his ſoul. The wo- 
men who are preſent let looſe their hair, wring 
their hands, and uſe all the moſt paſſionate ex- 
clamations they can think of for the loſs of their 
relation, enumerating all his good deeds, and 
bewailing their own unhappy condition that they 
muſt be forced to live without him; and this 
they repeat morning and evening for ſeveral days, 
the men ſtanding by ſighing and groaning all 
the while, like ſo many Quakers at a ſilent 
meeting. But however ſorrowful they may ſeem, 
we are told it is all grimace, and the wife's firſt 
care is to provide herſelf another husband, not be- 
ing under thoſe ſevere laws the Indians on the 
continent are of being condemned to a perpetual 
widowhood, or burning themſelves with their 
husbands ; on the contrary, the government of 
Ceylone is ſo indulgent to widows, it is ſaid, 
that it requires no taxes of them, | 


CH AF i 
Treats of the Maldiva Iſlands. 


AB OUT fve hundred miles ſouth-weſt of 
| Ceylone and cape Comorin lye the Maldiva 
iſlands, ſo called from Mala the chief of them, 
which is the reſidence of their King; they ex- 
tend from the ſecond degree of ſouth latitude to 
the ſeventh degree of northern latitude, ſtretching 
north-weſt and ſouth-eaſt. I heir number is very 
uncertain, ſome reckoning them a thouſand and 
others twelve thouſand, but as many of them 
are only little rocks, or ſpots of ſand that appear 


juſt above water, which ſcarce deſerye the name 


of iſlands, theſe are probably not reckoned into the 
number by ſome travellers, which may occaſion 
the difference among our writers. They are al- 
moſt ſurrounded with rocks and ſands, and are 


not to be approached by ſhipping but in _ 
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Treats of the name, ſituation, and extent of 


THE PRESNT STATE OP PERSIA. 


or four places: they are generally flat low land, 
The monſoons and currents fit here as they do 
near the Malabar coaſt, and their ſeaſons are the 
fame. They were probably peopled from Ara- 
bia, being of the ſame complexion with that 
people, and their religion Mahometiſm, while 


their neighbours of Ceylone and the Malabar 


coaſt are Pagans, and their complexion much 
dare, They are all under the government of 


one Prince, and divided by our geographers into 


thirteen provinces. The channels between many 


of the iſlands are fordable, and not a ſtone's caſt 


over; many of them are barren and uninhabited, 
and I do not find there is any rice or corn upon 
any of them. What they are moſt remarkable 
for is their coco-trees, which ſerve them for meat 
and drink, cordage, building, and many other 
uſes, which have been already enumerated in 


treating of other countries. 
alſo, which we call blackamoors tecth, are ga- 


thered here in vaſt quantities, and ſerve. inſtead wed 


of coin for little matters almoſt all over India. 
They have alſo plenty of good fiſh, which with 
their roots and coco-nuts are their principal food, 
As for fleſh I do not find they have more of 
this than they have of corn, but it is nid, they 
get ſome rice from Bengal in exchange for their 
ſhells. Ambergreece is ſometimes found among 
theſe iflands, but it 1s certain they are not yet 
known to produce any thing of value ſufficient 
to induce any European nation to ſettle amongſt 
them. This being all I could collect of certain- 
ty of theſe iſlands; the reader will excuſe me it 
I do not ſpin out the deſcription of them into 
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ſeveral ſheets, as ſome of my predeceflors have 


done, 
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this empire, the provinces it is divided into, and of the air, climate, 


and ſeaſons: as alſo of the rivers, ſeas, and iſlands belonging to Perſia, 


HIS kingdom probably takes its name 

from the province of Perſis, now Fars, 

or from Perſepolis, the capital city of 

| this province, and ſeat of the empire, 
when ALEXANDER conquered DAR1us. The 
clalficks ſay it derives its name from Pk R- 
SEUsS, the ſon of JorirER and DAN AE; and 
others from PERSE S, a nobleman of this province 
vhs raiſed himſelf to the throne by his extraor- 
Ay merit, Some again will have it derived 
dom Paras, which ſignifies a horſeman, the Per- 


ſians being famous for their horſemanſhip, and © xx Ap. 
all their troops ſerve on horſeback. 1 

The boundaries of this kingdom are generally / 
ſaid to be India, or the Mogul's dominions to- bung 
wards the eaſt ; the ocean, and gulph of Perſia, or 9 the jag 
Boſſora, towards the ſouth 3 the Turkiſh em- dom, 
pire towards the weſt ; and Circaſſia, the Caſpian 
ſea, and the river Oxus (which river divides it 
from Usbeck Tartary) towards the north : and 
this would be a pretty juſt deſcription, if the 
boundaries of the Mogul's dominions on the _ 

| an 
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and the Turkiſh empire on the weſt were once 
ſettled. Thoſe who make the river Indus the 
eaſtern boundary, and the Tigris the weſtern 
boundary, are certainly in the wrong, becauſe ſe- 
veral provinces of India lye to the weſtward of 
Indus, and ſome provinces of Turkey extend to 
the eaſtward of the river Tigris. It muſt alſo be 
remembred, that part of the coaſt of Arabia on 
the ſouth of the gulph of Boſſora is under the 
dominion of the King of Perſia, But the bounds 


of this empire will be better underſtood from the 


deſcription of the reſpective provinces. 


As to the extent of it, the moſt ſouthern part 


of Perſia lying in 25 degrees north latitude, and 
the northernmoſt part in 45 degrees, we may very 


well reckon it to be twelve hundred miles from 


north to ſouth; and the weſtern part of it lying 
in 45 degrees of longitude (reckoning from the 
meridian of London) and the moſt eaſtern part 


in 67, the length and breadth is pretty near equal; 


and were 1t not for the Caſpian ſea, which divides 
the north-eaſt parts of Perſia from the north-weſt, 


the form of the country would be almoſt ſquare. 


Provinces. 


Choraſſan. 


the reader may not remain in 


Mr. CHARDIN makes it to contain 35 degrees of 
longitude, and then it would be much longer than 
broad; but he muſt certainly be under a very 
great miſtake in extending it 13 degrees beyond 
our beſt accounts. 85 

There are ſcarce any two geographers which 
agree either in the names, number, or ſituation 
of the Perſian provinces. I ſhall comprehend 
them all in twelve diſtricts, and ſhew the diffe- 
rent names they have been, and are called by at 
this day, and where other writers name two, or 
more, in the bounds of one of theſe, take care to 
mention them both in the book and map, that 


any doubt concern- 
ing them. | Ws 

The twelve provinces are, Choraſlan, Sablu- 
ſtan, Sigiſtan,, Makeran, Kerman, Fars, Chuſiſ— 
tan, Curdeſtan, Erack- gem, Gilan, Aderbert- 
Zan, and Shirvan. | | e 
As | am travelling weſtward, I ſhall deſcribe 
thoſe fit which lye in my way from India, and 
are contiqu us to it, beginning from the north. 


I. Chor lan, (in which I include Eſterabad 
though ſome make them diſtinct. 


or Khemu: 
provinces) is bounded by part of India towards the 


eaſt; by the er Oxus, which divides it from Us- 
beck T artary., on the north-eaſt ; the province of 


Sabluſtan on te ſouth ; Gilan and Erack-Agem 
on the weſt, and the Caſpian ſea on the north- 
weſt. This province contains part of the antient 


Bactria, and the chief towns are Herat, Meſ 


Sabluſtan, 


chid or T hus, Nixabour, Eſterabad, Aria, Marne, 
Indion, and Zarchas, 

II. Sabluſtan, (in which I comprehend Gaur 
and Candahor) is bounded by Choraſſan towards 
the north; the province of Cabul, in India, to- 


wards the eaſt; the province of Sigiſtan towards 
the ſouth, and the province of- Erack-Agem to- 
wards the weſt. The chief towns are Gazna 
Buſt, Beckſabath, and Candahor. ; 

III. Sigiſtan, faid to be the antient Drangia- 
na, is bounded by Sabluſtan on the north, the 
province of Multan in India towards the eaſt; the 
province of Makeran on the ſouth, and part of 
the province af Kirman towards the weſt. The 
chief towns are Sigiſtan, Kobin, and Maſtich. 

IV. Makeran, ſuppoſed to be the antient Ge- 
droſia, is bounded by Sigiſtan on the north; by 
the provinces of Buckor and Tata in India to- 
wards the eaſt, the ocean towards the ſouth, and 
the province of Kerman towards the weſt. The 
chief towns are Makeran, Paſſir, and Geſt. 

V. Kerman, antiently Carmania, is bounded 
by the provinces of Sigiſtan and Makeran towards 
the eaſt, the ocean towards the ſouth, by the 
province of Fars towards the weſt, and by a de- 
ſert, in the province of Erack-Agem, towards 
the north. The chief towns are Kerman, Dara- 


begerd, (the antient Paſſagardi) where was the 


ſepulchre of CYRUs the Great, Chabis, Salem, 
'Tubaran, and Jaſques. 


VI. Fars, or Farſiſtan, the antient Perſis, in Far. 


which I comprehend the diſtricts of Lar and Or- 
mus, is bounded by Kerman towards the eaſt ; 


the gulph of Perſia, or Boſſora, towards the ſouth; | 


the province of Chufiſtan towards the welt, and 
the province of Erack-Agem towards the north, 
The chief towns are Schiras, which lyes in the 
latitude of 29 degrees 50 minutes, about thirty 
miles ſouth-weſt from Perſepolis, whoſe magnifi- 
cent ruins are the wonder of every traveller, and 
of which I ſhall ſpeak hereafter. Lar, Hout a 
hundred miles to the ſouthward of Schiras, Crom- 


bron, or Bander, Abaſſi, in 27 degrees 30 mi- 


nutes north. Ormus, which ſtands on a {mall 
iſland of the ſame name, in the gulph of Petia, 
over-againſt Gombron, and about fix miles. from 
it. Bander Congo, which ſtands alſo on the gul h 
of Perſia, about thirty miles weſt of Gombro!. 
And here it may not be improper to take no- 
tice of a little territory belonging to the king- 
dom of Perfia, which lyes on the other fide of th? 
gulph, on the Arabian ſhore, The chief tow!s 
whereof are Elcatif, from whence this ſea ſon e 
times takes the name, and Catena. 

VII. Chuſiſtan, the antient Suſiana, is bounded 
by the provinces of Fars and Erack on the «alt; 
the gulph oi Perſia on the ſouth; by the terri- 
tory of Boſſora on the welt, and the province of 
Curdeſtan on the north. The chief towns are 
Suſter, or Schouſter, faid to be the famous Shu- 
ſhan, where AHAS$UERUs made that magnificent 
feſtival on taking ESTHER to his bed. 2. El- 


mais. And 3, Banderick, now a ſmall town on 
the ſea- coaſt. 


VIII, Cur- 


wyv 


Chuſiſtan, 
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Sigiltan, | 


Makertan, 


Kerman, 


tans 
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VIII. Curdeſtan, antiently Aſſyria, (of which 
the weſtern part belongs to Turky, and the eaſt 
to Perſia) is bounded by Erack-Agem on the eaſt, 
Chuſiſtan on the ſouth, Turkiſh Curdeſtan on 
che weſt, and Adirbeitzan on the north. The 
chief towns whereof ate Arnova, Courmebud. 

IX. Erack, or Irack-Agem, ſo called to diſ- 
tinguiſh it from the Arabian Erak, is the antient 
Parthia, now reckoned the principal province of 
the empire, being of a very large extent, and al- 
moſt in the center of the Perſian dominions, and 
the province where the capital city ſtands. It 
is bounded by Adirbeitzan and Gilan (the antient 
Hyrcania) on the north, the province of Choraſ- 
ſan on the eaſt, Chuſiſtan and Farſiſtan on the 
ſouth, and Curdeſtan on the weſt. The chief 


' towns are 1. Iſpahan, the metropolis of the king- 


4 
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dom, in 32 degrees 40 minutes north latitude, 
and the 5oth degree of longitude, reckoning from 
the meridian of London. 2: Casbin, or Caſwin, 
where the antient Arſatia ſtood, in 36 degrees 
odd minutes. 3. Com, ſituate in 34 degrees 30 
minutes. 4. Sava, almoſt in the midway between 
Casbirr and Com. 5. Hamadan, about a hundred 
miles north-weſt of Com. 6. Caſham, about 
ſeventy miles north of Iſpahan. 7. Yeſd, about 
a hundred and five miles to the eaſtward of Iſpa- 
han. | „ | 

X. Gilan, or Kylan, (in which I comprehend 
Mazenderan or Tabriſtan) is the antient Hyrca- 
nia, and bounded by the Hyrcanian, or Caſpian 


fea, on the north, the province of Chorailan, (or 
Bactria) on the eaſt, the province of Erack-Agem, 


hundred miles eaſt of Tauris. 
a hundred miles farther eaſt. 


or Parthia, on the ſouth, and Adirbeitzan on the 
weſt, The chief towns are, 1. Reſcod. 2. Gi- 
lan, fituate in 38 degrees north latitude, and two 

3. Mazanderan, 
4. Aſherol, within 
two miles of the Caſpian ſea. 5. Tabriſtan. 6. 


Ferabat. 


4 11545 
ibetzan. 


a ryan. 


Xl. Adirbeitzan, or Adirbajon, the ſouth part 
of the antient Media, is bounded by the province 
of Shirvan on the north, by Gilan, and part of 
the Caſpian ſea on the eaſt, by Erack-Agem and 
Curdiſtan on the ſouth, and the river Aras, or 
Araxis, which ſeparates it from part of Georgia 
on the weſt. The chief towns are, 1. Tauris, 
or Tabris, ſuppoſed to be the antient Ecbatana, 
formerly the ſeat of the Median and Perſian mo- 
narchs, and eſteemed little inferior to Babylon it 
ſelf, either for its antiquity or magnificence. It 
lyes in 38 degrees odd minutes of north latitude, 
and is about four hundred miles north-weſt of 
Iſpahan, 2. Ardevil, or Ardebil, ſtands about 
thirty miles eaſt of Tauris. 3. Sultania, fix days 
journey to the ſouth-eaſt of Tauris, in 36 degrees 
30 minutes, north latitude, | 
I. Shirvan, or Schirwan, in which I con- 


clude Dagiſtan, and the Perſian Georgia and Ar- 
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menia, is bounded by Circaffia, and the Muſco- CH AP. 


vite dominions, on the north; the Caſpian ſea on 
the caſt, Adirbeitzan towards the ſouth, and by 
Turkiſh Armenia and Georgia towards the weſt. 
The chief towns are, 1. Derbent, or Debircan, 
which ſignifies an iron gate, being a very ſtrong 
paſs between the mountains and the Caſpian ſea, 
in 42 degrees north latitude. 2. Schamachie, a- 
bout fifty miles to the ſouthward of Derbent. 3. 
Baku, which ſometimes gives name to the Caſ- 
pian ſea, and ſtands a little to the ſouthward of 
Schamachie. 
eaſtern Georgia, which ſtands in 44 degrees of 
north latitude, and 48 degrees of longitude, rec- 
koning from the meridian of London. 5. Eri- 
van, or Irvan, lyes in 40 degrees odd minutes, 
upon the river Sargi, near the borders of Arme- 
nia. 6. Gangea, which lyes between Erivan and 
Schamachie. 7. Nackſivan, or Naziwan, one 
and twenty leagues ſouth of Erivan. This was 
antiently the capital of an Armenian province, 
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4. Tefflis, or Cala, the capital of 


and the natives have a tradition, that the city 


was built by Noam, when he firſt came out of 


the ark: the word nackſivan ſignifying a ſtation 


for ſhips. 8. 'Tarku, the capital of Dagiſtan. 
Laſtly, Old Julpha, which is now nothing but 
a heap of ruins, the Armenian inhabitants being 
tranſplanted to Iſpahan, near which they have a 
conſiderable town, and are become the greateſt 
merchants in the Perſian dominions, if not in the 
Whole world, having their agents and factors in 
almoſt every country in Aſia and Europe. | 
Perſia extending from the 25th degree of lati- 
tude to the 45th, the longeſt day in the ſouth is 
thirteen hours and a half, and in the north above 
fifteen hours. In ſo great an extent of country it 
is very natural to ſuppoſe, that the air and ſea- 
ſons are very different, as in fact we find them 
to be, In the middle of the kingdom their win- 
ter begins in November and continues till March, 
with ſevere froſts and ſnow, which falls in great 
quantities on their mountains, but not ſo much in 
the champain country ; from the month of 
March till May the wind is uſually high, and 


from thence to September they have a calm ſe- 


rene heaven, without ſo much as a cloud ; and 
though it be pretty hot in the day time, the re- 
freſhing breezes, which blow conſtantly morning 
and evening, as well as in the night, make the 
ſummer very tolerable, eſpecially ſince the nights 
are near ten hours long. The air is ſo pure, and 
the ſtars ſhine with that luſtre, that one man may 
know another very well by their light, and peo- 
ple travel much more in the night than the day. 
In this part of Perſia there are very ſeldom any 
hurricanes or tempeſts, and very little thunder and 
lightning; nor is it ſubject ta-garthquakes : and 
the air is ſo extremely dry in the fair ſeaſon, that 
you will not find the leaſt dew or moiſture on a- 

2 ny 


Air and cli- 
mate in the 
middle of 
Perſia. 
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* the graſs, and it very ſeldom rains in the winter. 


D 


In the ſouth 
of Perſia. 


No country is more healthful than the heart of 
Perſia, as appears by the hale complexion of the 
natives, they are ſtrong and robuſt, and generally 
enjoy a conſtant ſeries of health. As to foreign- 
ers who come thither, it is a common obſerya- 
tion, that thoſe who are healthful at their arrival 
continue ſo, and that thoſe who are ſick ſeldom 
recover. | 

The air in the ſouthern part of Perſia, parti- 
cularly about Gombron, is very unhealthful in 


the ſpring and fall: our European factors never 


Hot winds, 


ſtrikes the traveller dead in an inſtant. 


paſs a year without a dangerous fit of illneſs, which 
frequently carries them off. It is an ordinary 
thing for two of them to agree, that if one die 


the ſurvivor ſhall poſſeſs the other's fortune. Nor 


1s this any great prejudice to their relations; for 
if a man leaves private truſtees, or makes the 
company his executors, the heir of the deceaſed 


will meet with great difficulties in recovering the 


2 


teſtator's effects. The months of June, July, 
and Auguſt, are healthful enough, but ſo very 
hot, that both natives and foreigners get up into 
the mountains at that time. The hot winds which 
blow from the eaſtward over a long tract of ſan- 
dy deſerts are ready to ſuffocate them, and ſome- 
times there happens a peſtilentiat blaſt, which 
It rains 
but very ſeldom here any part of the year, and 
the water they fave then is very unwholeſom. 
It is a common obſervation, that thoſe coun- 
tries which lye near the tropicks are much hotter 


than thoſe under the line; which is held to pro- 


ceed from the ſun's remaining longer near the tro- 
picks, than it does near the equator; and the 
days being of a greater length in ſummer about 


the tropicks than under the line; which are no 


doubt very ſubſtantial reaſons. But there is alſo 


a great deal to be aſcribed to the nature of the 


foil, and the ſituation of the country, where the 
winds blow over large fandy deſerts, heated 
like an oven, and eſpecially between the moun- 


tains, which reflect the heat from one fide to the 
other, and there are no refreſhing breezes or ſhow- 


ers to cool the air, as there generally are near the 
line; no wonder that thoſe countries are much 
hotter than any that are under the equator, as 
thoſe about the gulph of Perſia certainly are. And 
this is probably one reaſon that the antients never 


_ diſcovered any country in ſouthern latitude, they 


found it ſo exceſſive hot about the tropicks, that 
they imagined if they ſhould proceed much farther 


ſouth, the heats would have been intolerable, and 


it was, it ſeems, a received opinion, that part of 
the torrid zone was not habitable. Whereas we 
find that the heats under the line are not ſo great 
as in many countries the antients were acquainted 
with, | 


uninhabited till within ſome hundred years paſt, 
ſeems very incredible, eſpecially in Africk, where 
no ſeas intervened to prevent a diſcovery ; but on 
the other hand, if people had travelled into the 
ſouthern parts of Africk, it is equally ſtrange that 
none ſhould ever return again, from whom the 
antients might have received an account of theſe 
countries, and informed them at leaſt that they 
were habitable. | 
But to return to the hot winds, as the wind is 


muſt receive a great addition of heat from the 
reflection of the burning ſands; it is no more 
wonder that the wind ſhould blow warm at noon 
day, when it has paſſed over a parched country 
for ſeveral hundred miles, than that thoſe which 
come from the ſea, or from ſome frozen climate, 
ſhould prove cool. That ſome people may have 
been ſuffocated by theſe hot winds, as travellers 
tell us, I ſhall not diſpute, but muſt obſerve, that 
I never knew one inftance of it in ſeveral years 
that I was in India, where the hot winds alſo 
blow annually in May and June, But the chil- 
ling cold winds that happen in the night, fome- 
times after an exceſſive hot day, have been very 


fatal to Europeans, who have lain expoſed in 


the open air. There have alſo been inſtances 
of people who have loft the uſe of their limbs, 
and ſome of them their lives, dy one fudden 
peſtilential blaſt, as well at ſea as aſhore. A 
gentleman now living, who held one of the 
moſt conſiderable poſts in India, under the Eaſt- 


India company, had the uſe of his limbs taken 
away after this manner, he ſays, a company of 


ſix or ſeven of them were drinking a glaſs of 
wine on board, when two of them were ſud- 
denly ſtruck dead, and the others taken with a 
kind of dead palſy, that for his own part he 
had no more feeling in his limbs than a board ; 
but when he was carried aſhore, the Indian phy- 
ſicians ordered him to be ſtretched out on the 
ſcorching ſand at noon, for ſeveral days ſucceſhve- 
ly, placing an umbrella over his head only, and 
two or three ſervants were ordered to rub and 
pinch his fleſh in every part for ſome hours: and 
though he was ſo very bad that when one of them 
ſtood upon his breaſt he did not feel him at firſt; 
yet by chafing and rubbing him with oils in the 
ſun, and bathing and pinching of him in this man- 
ner for ſeveral days, he came at length to his 
feeling, and the uſe of his limbs, except one 
hand, which he ftill wants the uſe of in a great 
meaſure. This accident happened between thurty 
and forty years ago, and the gentleman is nos 
fourſcore, in a good ſtate of health, which he has 
enjoyed ever ſince. 
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nions; and it ſeems the provinces of Georgia, 
Shirvan, and Adirbeitzan, are very dry and warm 
in the ſummer, but ſubject to ſtorms and tem- 
peſts in the winter; and as ſevere froſts for ſix 


months as any countries on the continent in the 


ſame latitude: but as this part of Perſia is very 
mountainous, there is frequently a vaſt difference 
between the air on the north and the ſouth ſide of 
the mountains, and in a few miles travelling peo- 
ple think themſelves in a different climate; but 


however cold the mountains in the north may be 


they are extremely healthful. On the contrary, 
the flat country of Gilan and Mezenderan, which 
lycs upon the Caſpian ſea, and was the antient 
Hyrcania, is very damp, full of ſtinking moraſſes 
and unhealthful ; inſomuch that the inhabitants 
in the ſummer retire into the mountains, all the 
water they have being foul and corrupted in the 
hot ſeaſon, and here, and in Choraſſan, it is faid, 
carthquakes are very common, 

It is obſervable, that there is no country in the 
world of ſo large an extent as Perſia, where 


there are ſo few navigable rivers: there is not 


ſo much as one river in the heart of the coun- 


try that will carry a boat of any burthen, and 
you may travel ſeveral days journey without 
meeting with any water whatever, in ſome 
parts, The river Oxus indeed, which divides 
Perha from Usbeck Tartary, is a large ſtream, 
but as there are no branches of it that ariſe in 


the Perſian dominions, it is of little uſe to them. 


The rivers Kur and Aras, antiently called Cy- 
rus and Araxes, which riſe in the mountains 
of Arrarat, and run through Georgia, Shirvan, 
and Adirbeitzan, and having joined their ſtreams, 
lall into the Caſpian ſea, are much the moſt con- 
ſiderable rivers in the Perſian dominions. How- 
ever, there are ſeveral ſmall rivulets which fall 
trom the mountains, and are conveyed by ſub- 
terrancous Channels, or otherwiſe, to their prin- 
Cipal cities. | 

| Water being fo ſcarce in Perſia, there is no 
Place where they husband it better, or have more 
izenious contrivances to convey it to their cities, 
and into their corn fields and gardens, This is 
the care of the government, and there is a great 
offcer in every province, who has the charge 
of the conveyance and diſtribution of the wa— 


_ ters, 


They turn all their little rivulets and ſprings to 


ch parts of the country as they are moſt want- 


breadth, out of which they draw the water with 


oxen, in great leathern buckets, which being 


emptied into ciſterns, is let out as there is occa- 


lion, 


for the ſervice of the country. They have 
alſo v 


aſt ſubterranean aqueducts, through which 


they convey water twenty or thirty leagues to the 


27 aligned, Theſe are two fathom high, and 


they dig wells alſo of a prodigious depth and 


arched with brick; and at every twenty paces CH AP. 


diſtance there are large holes like wells, which 


were made for the conveniency of carrying on the 


arch, without working underground too far, and 
the more eaſy repairing them. The diſtribution 
of the river and ſpring water 1s made one day to 
one quarter of the town, and another day to ano- 
ther, as occaſion requires, when every one opens 
the canal, or reſervatory, in his gardens to receive 
it, for which every garden pays a certain ſum 
yearly to the government, particularly about Iſpa- 
han; and as it is very eaſy for one to divert his 


neighbour's water into his own channel, this is a 


fraud that is ſeverely puniſhed. They give a 
greater rate for river water, than they do for the 
ſpring water, which is not found ſo proper for 
their grounds, 
Beſides the ocean, there are two ſeas belonging 
to Perſia, one on the north and the other on the 
ſouth-weſt, viz, The Caſpian ſea, and the gulph 
of Boſſora, or Perſia, which have been mentioned 
already. The Caſpian ſea is about a hundred 
leagues in length, from north to ſouth, and nine- 
ty leagues in breadth, and has near a hundred ri- 
vers running into it, of which the chief is the 
Wolga, at the mouth whereof ſtands Aſtracan; 
but this ſea has no communication with any o- 
ther, and though ſo many rivers fall into it, there 
is no viſible way it diſcharges itſelf of its waters, 
but they remain always of the ſame height, and 
neither ebb nor low. It is navigated chiefly by 
the Muſcovites, who lye on the north fide of it, 
and the late C2 AR was cutting a channel between 
the Wolga and the Don, or Fanais, whereby he 
propoſed to open a communication between the 
Euxine and Caſpian ſeas; but I think this pro- 
ject is ſuſpended at preſent. As to the Perſians, 
they ſeldom apply themſelves to navigation, and 
have few veſlels upon this ſea. But they are not 
altogether ſo negligent of the gulph of Boſſora, 
upon account of the pearl fiſhery there, of which 
they are very jealous, it being reckoned the beſt 
in the world: they are maſters here of both ſides 
of the gulph, as well as the iſlands, The pearl 


fiſhery lyes near the iſland of Baharem ; of the Ilands: 


reſt of the iſlands in the bay the moſt famous is 
Ormus, ſeated at the entrance of this ſea, and 
about thirty miles in circumference, which, while 
the Portugueſe were maſters of, they commanded 
the pearl fiſhery, and all the trade of Perſia, and 
had built one of the moſt elegant cities in Aſia 
upon it. There is nothing now upon the iſland 
but an indifferent caſtle, which the Perſians keep 
poſſeſſion of, only to prevent other nations unſult- 
ing them, as the Portugueſe did formerly, the 
trade being removed to Gombron, from which it 
is about two leagues diſtant. The iſland itſelf 
never produced any thing but ſalt, which grows 
in a ſolid cruſt, two inches deep, upon the ſur- 
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CHAP. face of the ground, and the hills appear at a dif- fine trees, as there does alſo from the ſtreet to CHAD 
1. tance as if they were covered with ſnow ; nor is the houſe : at each corner of the hall is a parlour, l 
== there a drop of freſh water upon the iſland but or lodging room, (for it ſerves for both purpoſes | 
What is preſerved in ciſterns. The Portugueſe indifferently) between thoſe parlours on the ſides 
fetched moſt of the water they uſed from the there are doors out of an hall into an open ſquare 
continent. | | ſpace as large as the rooms at the corners; there 
About an hundred years ago the King of Per- are alſo ſeveral doors out of the hall into the vi- 
ſia, by the afliſtance of the Engliſh Eaſt-India rando, or piazza, before and behind the houſe, 
company's ſhips, reduced this iſland to his obedi- fo that in the hot ſeaſon they can ſet open nine 
ence, and expelled the Portugueſe ; for which the or ten doors at once in the great hall, and if there 
company were allowed great advantages in trade, be any air ftirring they will have the benefit of 
and half the cuſtoms of Gombron, which, it is ſaid, it. In ſome palaces there is a handſome baſon, and 
amounted to about forty thouſand pounds per ann. a fountain playing in the middle of the hall, 
for fifty years ſucceſſively. The Perſians after- which contributes ſtill more to the coolneſs of 
wards took the whole cuſtoms themſelves, and the place. The walls of their houſes are built 
allowed the Engliſh company three or four thou- ſometimes of burnt bricks, but more common! 
ſand pounds per ann. as an acknowledgment of of bricks dried in the ſun. The walls are of a 
their ſervice at Ormus. The Engliſh were de- conſiderable thickneſs, and the roof of the great hall 
prived of their thare of the cuſtoms, under pre- is arched, and five or fix foot higher than the 
tence they did not protect the Perfian trade againſt other rooms about it. The roots of the build- 
the Portugueſe and Arabs, as they ſtipulated to ings on every ſide of the hall are flat, and there 
do; but the ſum of three thouſand pounds odd is a pair of ſtairs up to the top, where the Per- 
money per ann, was paid till the preſent civil ſians walk in the cool of the day, and ſometimes 
war, Near Ormus are two other ſmall iſlands, carry up a mattreſs and lye there all night, there 
the one called Kiſmiſh, and the other Lareca: being a wall or balluſters all round the top of 
the former of which is ſaid to yield abundance of the building. As for the kitchens and other offi- 
wheat, and to be as fruitful as Ormus is barren, ces, they are at a diſtance on the right or left; 
There are ſeveral other iſlands diſperſed over this and it is obſervable that all their rooms, except 
ſea, but none of any note beſides. _ the hall, ſtand ſeparate, and there is no paſlage 
by out of one into another, but only from the hall: 
HAP. II. chimneys there are ſome; but uſually inſtead of 
| | | a chimney, there is a round hole about four or 
Contains a deſcrip'ron of their principal touns, of five foot broad, and a foot and half deep in the 
their buildings publick and private, and the furni- middle of the room, in which a charcoal fire is 
ture of their houſes... made, and the place covered with a thick board, 
| 7 5 £9 or table, about a foot high, ſo cloſe that no 
eee 'T HE houſes of perſons of quality are generally ſmoak can get out, and over that table is thrown 
- built in the middle of a fine garden, and a large carpet, under which they put their legs 
make little or no appearance to the ſtreet: you in cold weather, and fit round, there being 4 
ſee nothing but a dead wall, with a great gate in paſſage for the ſmoke by pipes laid under the 
the middle, and perhaps, a skreen, or wall with- floor, 5 
in the gate, to prevent people looking in; ſo The doors of the houſe are narrow, and ſel- 
fond are they of privacy and retirement, far from dom turn upon hinges as ours do; but there s 
the method of building here, where we lay our a round piece left at the top and bottom of the 
ſeats as open as poſſible, and ſeem to intimate door, which are let into the frame above and 
we can have no enjoyment in the fineſt palaces, below, on which they turn ; and the very locks 
but what reſults from the admiration of the and bolts are frequently made of wood. As to 
crowd that paſſes by our gates. Another thing their furniture, it conſiſts only in carpets ſpread 
that the Perſians differ from us in is, that they on the floor, with cuſhions and pillows to lean 
ſeldom have more than one floor, which is laid on, and at night there is a mattreſs brought to 
out in this manner: in the front of the houſe ſleep on, and a quilt or two to cover them, but 
ſtands the virando, being a litte piazza, or cloyſ- very ſeldom any ſheets are uſed, As to their 
ter, open before, where they fit and tranſact ſervants they lye about in any paſſage upon N 
their ordinary affairs, beyond this is a large hall and take up very little room. I he floors of the 
eighteen or twenty foot high, which is uſed at rooms are either paved, or made of a hard - 
great entertainments, or on any ſolemn occaſions: ment, on which they lay a coarſe cloth, an 
on the farther ſide of the houſe is another vi- over that a carpet. The fides of ſome of oor 
rando, or piazza, with a baſon or fountain of rooms are lined with fine tiles, not unlike t 


water before it, beyond which runs a walk of Dutch tiles, about a yard high, and the zeſt of 
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and the form is pretty near oval. 


or duſty, 


CHAP. the wall painted, or hung with pictures. The 


der may from the deſcription I have given, 
em a 98 notion of a Perſian houſe, but 
for his farther ſatisfaction I have given directions 


for drawing an exact model of one of them. 


As for thoſe of the inferior people, it cannot be 
expected they can be like thoſe already deſcribed 
in every particular ; but they endeavour to come 
as near their betters as they can, and their princes 
palaces ſeem to be built much after the ſame 
manner, only more lofty and magnificent. I 
proceed now to deſcribe ſome of their principal 
towns, and firſt Iſpahan, _ fy 

Iſpahan, or as it is pronounced Spahawn, is 
ſituated in thirty two degrees, forty min. north 
lat. and the fiftieth degree of longitude, reckon- 
ing from the meridian of London. It ſtands in 
a fine plain, almoſt ſurrounded with mountains, 
which lye about two or three leagues from it, 
The river 
Senderhout runs by it at about a mile diſtance ; 
but there are ſeveral channels and pipes above the 


| town, which convey the water from it into ca- 


nals and baſons, for the ſervice of the court and 
city, The town is without walls, and about 
ten or twelves miles in circumference. TI hoſe 
who extend it ten leagues take in the town of 
Julpha, and ſeveral others, for which I ſee no 
manner of reaſon, for Julpha lyes a mile from 
Iſpahan, and on the other {ide the river, and can 
no more be reckoned a part of the city, than 
Kenlington a part of Weſtminſter. If we ſhould 
take in all the villages within the weekly bills, 


poſhbly the circumference of London would be 


little leſs than ſome travellers reckon Iſpahan, 
here were formerly twelve gates to the town, 
but four of them are now cloſed up, the others 
are always open; as for the walls which ſome 
gentlemen mention, it is probable there was a mud- 
wall formerly, but a merchant who lately came 
from thence aſſures me that there is no part of the 
wall vitible at preſent. There is an old caſtle, 
it 1s true, without artillery, run to ruin, which 
is NO more tenable than the town. 

| he ſtreets of Iſpahan are for the moſt part 
narrow and crooked, and either exceeding dirty 
tor ſcarce any of them are paved, and 
though there are no coaches or carts, yet all 
people of any faſhion riding through them with 
zreat trains of ſervants, renders the paſſage not 


very pleaſant. 


I here are however ſome very fine ſquares in 


| 
on town, particularly the royal ſquare, or mey- 
an 


Lan, into which there opens two of the palace 


Sts. On the ſides of this ſquare, which is one 
third of a mile in length, and more than half as 
ach in breadth, are buildings much like the 
| on Exchange in the Strand, with ſhops on both 
des, where every particular trade has a quarter 


A 
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THE PRESENT STATE OP PERSIA: 


mechanicks have their working ſhops. There 
ſeems to be little difference between theſe exchanges 


and ours, but that thoſe of Iſpahan have no win- 


dows, but great openings at proper diſtances to 
let in the light, and people ride through them as 
along the ſtreets. In the middle of the ſquare 
there is a market for horſes and cattle, and all 
manner of goods and eatables are expoſed to ſale; 
thoꝰ the great SHAw ABBAs, who built the ſquare, 


deſigned it for manly exercifes, and particularly 


thoſe of horſemanſhip, and handling the bow and 
lance, at which no people are more dextrous than 
the Perſians. On that fide of the ſquare next the 
palace there is a fine row of trees planted, and a 
handſome baſon of water, and ſome great braſs 
guns which were taken from the Portugueſe at 
Ormus, ſerve to make a ſhow. There ſtands a 
great moſque at the ſouth end of the ſquare, and 
another moſque on the eaſt fide, over againſt the 
great gate of the palace, ſeveral ſtreets in Iſpahan 
are covered and arched over, which makes them 
pretty dark, and this ſeems to be peculiar to the 
Perſian towns. In the Indies, it is true, the 


I 
aſſigned, and there is a ſecond ſtory where the CH AP. 


II. 
— — 


Covered 
ſtreets. 


tradeſmen have little piazza's before their houſes, 
where they expoſe their goods to ſale, but then 


there are wide ſtreets before them ; but here in 
ſome places there is no other ſtreet but theſe co- 
vered ways through which people ride, Another 


thing they ſeem to be particular in, is, that their 


houſes and ſhops are never in the ſame place, and 
it is a common thing for a tradeſman to go half a 
mile in a morning to the bazar or market place, 
where his ſhop is; and in the night time they 
lock up their valuable goods in cheſts and counters, 
and the reſt they leave packed up, ſometimes in the 
open ſquare, and it is very rare any thing is loſt, 


ſo careful are the watch appointed to guard their 


market places, or ſo very little given to thieving 
are the people in this part of the world ; and no 
doubt, the ſpeedy and exemplary puniſhments in- 
flicted upon. pilferers, is one great means to deter 
them from it. As to foreign merchants, they 
lodge their goods in the publick caravanſera's 
about the city, which ſerve them alſo inſtead of 


inns for lodging and diet; but there is this diffe- 


rence between an inn and caravanſera, that every 
perſon finds his own bedding and cookery in the 
caravanſera, whereas in our inns we have not 
that trouble. There are two things however that 
renders a caravanſera preferable to an inn: one is, 
that a perſon is not ſubject to the extortions of an 
inn-keeper, but buys his provaſion at the beſt 


hand; and the other is, that let the merchant take 


up never ſo many rooms he ſhall not be diſturbed 
in them, and pays but a trifle for his warehouſe or 
lodgings, and upon the road he pays nothing. 
There are not it ſeems leſs than 1500 of theſe 
publick caravanſera's in Iſpahan, which have been 

= * of built 


Caravanſe- 
ra's, 
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ky only in the dimenſions. 


Coffees 
houles, 


Palace, 


tifully in private. 
flee-houſes in the principal parts of the town, 
where people meet and talk politicks, tho' they 
have no printed papers in them, and there we 


THE PRESENT STATE OF PERSIA. 
CHAP. built by charitable people for the uſe of ſtrangers: 


moſt of them are built after one model, and differ 


There is a handſome 
portal at the entrance, on each ſide of which are 


| ſhops, from whence you enter into a ſquare, about 
which there is a cloyſter, or piazza, and within 


are lodging rooms and warehouſes for goods: 
there is alſo ſtabling, and conveniencies for horſes, 
and other beaſts, on the outſide, or they may be 
brought into the ſquare and faſtened there, as is 
frequently done upon the road, where there is 
danger of robbers. As to taverns there are none 
at Iſpahan, their religion prohibiting wine. How- 
ever, ſome of the Perſians will drink pretty plen- 
There are very handſome cof- 


meet with ſome amuſements peculiar to the coun- 


try, as the harangues of their poets, hiſtorians and 
prieſts, who hold forth and get a crowd about 


them, as Dr. ByFiELD, of comical memory, 


uſed to do in the coffee-houſes about the Exchange 


and 'Temple-Bar, and it ſeems they expect a 


| ſmall preſent from their audience for their inſtruc- 


tions. ; 

The buildings of the palace, with the gardens 
belonging to it, take up above a league in com- 
paſs. The two gates which come up to the royal 
meydan or ſquare, are one of them called Alicapi, 
and the other Doulet Cuna: over one of them is 
a gallery, where the Sophi uſed to ſit and ſee 
martial exerciſes performed on horſeback. No 


part of the palace where the court reſides comes 


vp to the royal ſquare, but having entered the 
principal gate, there is a hall or court on the left 
hand, where the Vizier and other Judges admi- 


niſter juſtice on certain days, and on the right are 


rooms where offenders are allowed to take ſanctu- 
ary, From hence to the hall, where the King 
uſually gives audience, 1s a handſome walk: it is 
a long room, well painted and gilded, and ſup- 
ported by forty pillars : it is divided into three parts, 
one a ſtep higher than the other, on which the 
great officers ſtand according to their rank. As 
to hereditary nobility there is no ſuch thing in 
Perſia. On the third aſcent is the royal throne, 
raiſed about a foot and a half above the floor, 


and about eight feet ſquare, on which is ſpread a 


rich carpet, here the King fits croſs- legged upon 
ſolemn occaſions, having a brocade cuſhion un- 
der him, and another at his back ; as to the reſt 


of the apartments of the palace, and particularly 


the haram, or womens apartment, neither foreign- 


ers or natives can give an exact deſcription of 


them, none being permitted to enter but the 
eunuchs: but in general J underſtand, that they 


conſiſt in ſeparate pleaſure-houſes diſperſed about 


the gardens, much of the ſame form with the 


houſes firſt deſcribed; and that their great beauty 
conſiſts in the fine wal ks, fountains, and caſcades 
about them: beyond the gardens his Majeſty has 
a large park walled in, where the Ladies hunt 
and take their pleaſure with the Prince. f 

In this city are above a hundred and fifty 
Mahometan moſques, or temples, covered with 
domes or cupolas, which appearing through the 
trees that are planted almoſt all over the town 
in the ſtreets and gardens, afford a noble proſpect, 
but the common buildings are ſo low that they 


are hardly diſcerned by one who takes a view of 


the town on the outſide. 


All Chriſtians being prohibited to enter their 
moſques, or even to come within their courts 
under ſevere penalties, it is not eaſy to meet with 
a particular deſcription of them. However, ſome 
travellers tell us, they have taken a view of them 
in diſguiſe, and particularly of the great moſque 
in Iſpahan, by way of eminence called the King's, 
or becauſe it was built by one of their Kings. 
There is a gate which leads to this moſque 
covered with filver plates: through this you pro- 
ceed to a court with a piazza or cloyſter on each 
ſide, where the prieſts lodge who belong to the 


moſque. Oppolite to the great gate are three 


large doors which open into it: the five iſles the 
moſque is compoſed of are beautified with gold 
and azure: in the middle is the cupola, ſupported 
by four great ſquare pillars: the iſles on the fides 
are lower than that in the middle, and born up 


by thick columns of free-ſtone, two great win- | 


dows towards the top of the middle ifle gives 
light to the whole moſque : on the left hand to- 


wards the middle, ſtands a kind of pulpit with 


ſtone ſteps to go up to it: the bricks and tiles 
on the outſide of the building are painted with 
various colours after the manner of Perſia, and 
the floor of the moſque is covered with carpets, 
all people putting off their ſhoes as they enter it: 
there are no ſeats, or pews, as in the Chriſtian 
temples, or any kind of imagery or pictures. 
Another Engliſh gentleman gives us this account 
of the moſque at the ſouth end of the royal 
meydan : the outſide he fays is ſtone, and the 
form round it is divided into iſles, and the walls 
lined fifteen foot high with white poliſhed mar- 
ble, and in the middle of the ſquare before the 
moſque is a large baſon where they waſh them- 
ſelves before they enter the temple : the moſques 
have moſt of them cupola's with ſteeples or towers 


whither the Molla's go up to ſummon the people 


to their devotions, making no uſe of bells. 
The numerous hummums, or bagnio's in this 
city, are another ſubject of the travellers admira- 
tion, ſome of theſe are ſquare buildings, but mo 
of them globular. The ſtone of which they arc 
built is uſually white, and well poliſhed, the tops 


are covered with tiles painted blue. The iu 
| 33 
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Moſquet. 
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are divided into many cells, or chambers, ſome 
for pleaſure, and others for ſweating; and the 
foors are laid with black and white marble. The 
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more like a country village than a town. There CH AP, 
are Georgians, and ſeveral other Chriſtians in- II. 


habit here as well as Armenians, and there are 


CHAP. 
* 


WV 


F; 


Charbag, 


A 
& Bridpes, 
3 


=o 


Perſians bathe almoſt every day looking upon it 
to be extremely healthful, and an effectual re- 
medy for cold or aches, and many other diſ- 
tempers. . 

But what is admired as much by foreigners as 
any thing about Iſpahan, is the Charbag, being a 
walk above a hundred yards wide, and extending 
a mile in length, from the city to the river Zen- 
derhoud: on each ſide are planted double rows of 


trees, and in the middle runs a canal, not con- 
tinued upon a level, but at every furlong diſtance 


the water falls into a large baſon, and forms a 


caſcade, and the ſides both of the canal and ba- 


ſons are lined with hewn ftone, broad enough 
for ſeveral men to walk a breaſt upon them, On 
each ſide of this walk are the royal gardens, and 
thoſe of the great men, with pleaſure-houſes at 
ſmall diſtances, and all together form as agreeeble 
a proſpect as can be imagined. + 
At the end of this walk is a bridge over the 


river Zenderhoud, which leads to the town of 
_ Julpha, there are alſo two other bridges, one on 


the right, and the other to the left, by which the 
neighbouring villages have a communication with 


the city, and which moſt of our travellers are 


pleaſed to call its ſuburbs, though they are diſ- 
tant a mile from Iſpahan, and on the other {ide 
the river. T1 DES, Fg 
Theſe bridges are taken notice of for the odd- 
neſs of the architecture, for it ſeems on each ſide, 
both above and below, are arched paſlages, thro' 


which people ride, and walk, from one end of 
the bridge to the other, as in the covered ftreets 


of the city, and at little diſtances, there are open- 
ings to receive the light. The arches of theſe 
bridges are not very high, there being no veſſels 
to paſs under them; for this river is not naviga- 
ble any more than the reſt of the Perſian ſtreams. 
It is true, in the ſpring, on the melting of the 


_ Inows in the mountains, it makes a pretty good 


appearance, being almoſt as broad as the Thames 
at London, but at the latter end of the ſummer 
the channel is exceeding narrow and ſhallow ; 
inſomuch that there is not water enough for the 


gardens which belong to the city: to ſupply the 


want whereof, they have abundance of wells about 
Iſpahan of very good water for all uſes. | 
On the ſouth fide of the river Zenderhoud 
ſtands the town of Julpha, being inhabited by a 
colony of Armenians, tranſplanted hither by the 
great SHAW ABBAs. This town is about two 
miles in len 
ing for the moſt part better built, and the ſtreets 
Wider than thoſe of Iſpahan ; but the trees that 


are planted in the ſtreets, and the large gardens 


they haye about their houſes, make. it appear 


— 


gth, and not much leſs in breadth, be- 


ſome convents of Europeans, but no Mahometans. 


This colony has flouriſhed prodigiouſly ſince they 
were ſettled here by SHAw ABBas, being now 
the moſt conſiderable merchants in the world, and 
we meet with them in almoſt all countries of Aſia 
and Europe. The King at firſt provided them 
with ſtocks to trade with, and took a ſhare of 
their gains; ſo that they were little better than 
the King's factors: but they now only pay an 


annual tax to the government, and are allowed to 


purchaſe eſtates, which is a privilege no other 
Chriſtians enjoy. 


ſome houſe in Iſpahan for their factors, the model 


whereof is the ſame with the houſe firſt deſcribed, 


The Engliſh Eaſt-India company have a hand- 


but ſince the late civil wars the uſurpers have fo 
haraſſed and oppreſied them, that the company 


have ordered their ſervants to retire from thence ; 


they have alſo withdrawn moſt of their ſervants 
from Gombron, and made Boſſora (at the bot- 
tom of the gulph of the ſame name) their princi- 
pal factory on that ſide. The territory of Boſlora 


is governed by its own Prince, but tributary to 


the Grand Seignior, the city ſtands on the Ligris, 
two days journey below Bagdat. 
The city of Schiras, or Sheraz, as we pronounce 


it, lyes about two hundred miles to the fouthward 
of Iſpahan, in twenty nine degrees, fifty minutes 


of north latitude, and is uſually reckoned: the ſe- 
cond city of the kingdom. | 
the province of Fars, or the antient Perſia; ſome 
will have the name derived from CyRus the 


Great, there being a tradition that he was buried 


there; others ſay it is derived from ſherab, which 


in the Perſian tongue ſignifies a grape, becauſe 
that fruit abounds in this place; and others from 


the word ſheer, which ſignifies milk; but as it 
is not very material from whence the name is de- 


rived, ſo I believe it is impoſſible to determine at 


this day. The town is ſeated in a pleaſant fertile 


valley, about twenty miles in length, and ſix in 
breadth, and has a rivulet running through it, 


which in the ſpring has the appearance of a large 
river, and ſometimes encreaſes to ſuch a torrent 


as to bear down the houſes in its way; but in the 


ſummer is almoſt dry. There are no walls a- 


bout the place, nor does it contain above four. 
thouſand houſes at preſent: the compals of it is 
reckoned to be about ſeven miles, but then it is 


to be conſidered, that. much the greateſt part of 
this ſpace is gardens. "The publick buildings ta- 
ken notice of, are the Viceroy's palace, . the 
moſques, bagnio's, the vaulted ſtrects, and cara- - 
vanſera's, which being of the ſame model as thoſe 
of Iſpahan, do not need a particular deſcription - 
here, only it is obſeryable, that they let mod of 

| eir 


It is the capital of 


Schiras, 
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CHAP. their buildings run to ruin, as in other towns of aſcent to it is by ninety five ſteps, thirt 


Periia: every generation chooſing to build new 


[[ houſcs, rather than uſe thoſe of their anceſtors, 


It is remarked alſo that there is no place where 
the Mahometan ſuperit!tion prevails more than 


| here, there being a moſque or temple to every 


twenty houſes almoſt ; their domes covered with 
blue varniſhed tiles, make a pretty appearance a- 


mong the trees: here is alſo a college, where the 


liberal arts are ſtudied, of which I ſhall fay more 


under the head of learning. 


The ſtreets of Sheraz are for the moſt part 
narrow and duſty, but there are ſome broad ones 


with canals. and baſons faced with ſtone: but 


what Sheraz is moſt remarkable for, is the fine 
gardens and vineyards about it. I he cypreſs trees, 


of which their walks are chiefly compoſed, are the 


The ruins of 


Perſepolis. 


as in a wilderneſs. 


talleſt and largeſt that are any where to be found, 


and grow in a pyramidical form; intermixed with 
theſe are ſeveral bioad ſpreading trees, and all 
manner of fruits, as pomegranates, oranges, le- 
mons, cherries, pears, apricots, dates, &c. None 
of theſe are planted againſt walls, as with us, but 
ſtand in the allies, and ſometimes irregularly, 
They have alſo abundance of 
ſweet flowers of various colours, but not planted 
in that regular order as in the gardens of Europe. 
T heir vineyards and wines are. preferable to any in 
Perſia, and the canals, caſcades, fountains, and 
pleaſure houſes in their gardens are not at all in- 
ferior to thoſe of Iſpahan. The King's garden 
here is no leſs than two thouſand paces ſquare, and 


ſurrounded with-a wall fourteen foot high, but of 


late years the gardens, as well as the buildings of 
Sheraz, have been pretty much neglected. 
Thirty miles to the north eaſt of Sheraz, are 
found the nobleſt ruins of an antient palace or 
temple, that are now to be ſeen on the face of the 
earth: even Rome itſelf, as it is ſaid, has nothing 


comparable to theſe venerable remains of antiquity. 
The place at this day is called Chilmanar, or forty 
pillars. | | . 


Mr. HERBERT ſays it was built upon a moun- 
tain of dark coloured marble, and the ſteps hew'd 


cout of the ſolid rock; but others who have viewed 


it more narrowly ſince, obſerve that the ſteps are 
compoſed of large ſtones, fifteen or ſixteen foot in 
length, and of ſuch a thickneſs, that fix or ſeven 
ſteps are cut out of one ſtone, the whole being ſo 
artificially joined that they appear to be but one 
piece, which might eaſily occaſion Mr. H ER- 
BERT to miſtake. | | 

It is ſeated at the north eaſt end of that ſpacious 
plain, where Perſepolis once ftood, and generally 
held to be part of the palace of DaRius, who 
was conquered by ALEXANDER the Great, The 
front of this palace ſtood towards the weſt, and 
was about five hundred paces in length, the whole 
taking up near threeſcore acres of ground. 'I he 


length, and twenty inches broad, but not more 
than three inches deep, ſo that a horſe may eaſil 
go up or down them. The ftair caſe divides az 
you aſcend, one branch winding to the right, and 
the other to the left, each having a wall on one 
ſide, and a marble balluſter on the other, after- 
wards both branches turn again, and end at a 
ſquare landing place, from whence you go into a 


portico of white marble twenty foot wide. On it 


are carved in baſs relieve two beaſts as big as ele- 
phants, but their bodies like horſes, and the feet, 
and tails of oxen, Ten feet farther Rand two 
fluted columns of whitiſh ſtone, about ſixty feet 
high, beſides their capitals and baſes, and as thick 
as three men can fathom : a little farther ſtand 
two other pilaſters, carved like the firſt, only that 


the beaſts on the latter have wings, and mens 
Beyond this portal, or hall, is ſuch ano- 


heads. 
ther double ſtair caſe, leading to the upper rooms 
twenty five feet broad, but incomparably more 


beautiful than the former; for on its walls are 


carved in baſs relieve a kind of triumph, conſiſt- 
ing of a great train of people in diſtin compa- 
nies, carrying ſome banners, and others offerings, 


and after all comes a chariot drawn by ſeveral 


horſes, with a little altar upon it, from whence 
the fire ſeems to aſcend. On the other fide are 
carved wild beaſts fighting, and among others a 
lion and a bull are cut with great exactneſs, and 
ſo hard is the ſtone, that to this day the moſt cu- 
rious part of the work manſhip is preſerved. 

On the top of the ſecond ſtair-caſe is a ſquare 
place, which has been ſurrounded with columns 
whereof ſeventeen only are now ſtanding, but 


there are a hundred pedeſtals : thoſe that are left 


are of red and white marble fluted, ſome of them 
ſixty, and others ſeventy foot high, and twelve 
of them near three fathom round. Theſe ſome 
antiquaries imagine ſupported the temple of the 
ſun. On the ſame floor, near thoſe columns is a 
place fifty foot ſquare, encloſed with walls fix or 
ſeven foot thick, of a much finer marble than 
any that has been yet mentioned, and ſo wonder- 
fully carved, that it would take up ſeveral days 
to view all the figures: which way ſoever a man 
turns himſelf in this ſecond floor, there appear fi- 
gures cut in bas and half relieve, Here you ſee 
men fighting with lions, and in another place 
a man holding a unicorn by the horn, in a third, 
you ſee the figures of giants, and in a fourth, a 
Prince giving audience to his people, or Ambaſ- 
ſadors, and numberleſs other ſcenes. Here are alſo 
abundance of inſcriptions, in laſting characters, 
which have been tranſcribed, and brought into 
Europe, but none of them underſtood at this 


day by the learned, any more than they are by 


the people of the country : this glorious palace 


or temple, with the whole city of P exſepo- 
| 3 


lis, 


y feet in CH AP 
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. 
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1 
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Jenas. 


| generally of bricks 


lis, the nobleſt and wealthieſt city in the world, 
was burnt to the ground by ALEXANDER the 
Great, about the year of the world 3724. at the 
perſuaſion of Lars the Athenian harlot, tis ſaid, 
in revenge for the towns the Perſian Emperors had 
deſtroyed in Greece. 


The next town I deſcribe is Gombron, be- 


ing a port the moſt reſorted to of any in the 
Perſian dominions, and where the Engliſh Eaſt- 
India company have had a factory above three 
hundred years : they are indeed entitled to halt 
the cuſtoms of this place, by virtue of the treaty 
already mentioned, in conſideration of their aſ- 
fiſting SHaw ABBAs to reduce Ormus; but of 
late years they have received the annual ſum of 


1000 Tomans, or 33331. 6.8. 8 d. in lieu of it. 


After the conqueſt of that iſland Gombron re- 


ceived the name of Bander-Abaſſi, which figni- 


fies the port of Abbaſs, that Prince removing the 
trade hither ; and give me leave. to obſerve once 
for all, that in Perſia, and ſome other kingdoms 
to the eaſtward of it, a port is called Bander, 
and the chief officer of the port the Shaw Ban- 
der. 6 | . 

Gombron is ſituate in 27 degrees 30 minutes 
north lat. about three hundred miles from Schi- 
ras. It is two or three miles in compaſs, and 


ſtands on a level ground cloſe to the ſea; the 


country almoſt every way riſing inſenſibly for ſome 
miles, without any conſiderable hill, except to- 
wards the north: near this town is the narrow- 


eſt part of the gulph of Perſia, or Boſlora. 'T he 


coaſt of Arabia lying oppolite to it, at about ten 


leagues diſtance, but it does not ſeem to be ſar- 
ther over than from Dover to Calais: beſides the 
natives, it is inhabited by Engliſh, Dutch, Por- 
tugueſe, Arabs, Jews, Armenians, Banians, and 
ſeveral other nations, of which the Armenians 
and Banians are much the greateſt merchants. 
It has a wall towards the land, but in a ruinous 
condition, and towards the ſea there are three 
linall forts, mounted with five guns each, and 
a platform of eight. There is alſo a caſtle mounted 
with five and thirty guns for the ſecurity of the 
road. The houſes in many of the ftreets are 
tumbling down, the people having the fame hu- 
mour here as in other parts of Perſia, to let thoſe 
of their anceſtors drop, and ere& new ones for 
themſelves, in which it ſeems there is ſomething 
of ſuperſtition, for if the perſon who inhabited 
« houſe before was in their opinion unhappy, they 
are apprehenſive that the like ill-fortune will at- 
tend the perſon who ſucceeds him. 
The beft houſes are built of ſtone, 


brought f 
the iſlands of Kiſhmee, 3 


or Larrak, but they are 
f hardned in the ſun. They 
have ſometimes two ſtories, and a wooden con- 
Vance on the top of the houſe, to ſtrike the 
wind down into the lower rooms. Theſe ma- 


THE PRESENT STATE OF PERSIA, 
chines are about ten foot high, and at a diſtance CH AP. 


look like little towers. The houſes belonging 


to the Engliſh and Dutch Eaſt-India companies — 


are as well built as moſt in the town; but the 
Engliſh factors, as has been hinted already, are 
removed moſt of them to Boſſora, at the bottom 
of the gulph in the Turkiſh territories. 


The next town I ſhall take notice of is Tau- Tauris, | 


ris, ſituate in 38 degrees odd min. north lat. ſup- 
poſed to be the antient Ecbatana, It is called by 
the Turks and Perſians Tabriz, and was the me- 
tropolis of Media. Diop oRus SicuLus is of 
opinion it was founded by SE MIR AMIS, who with 
incredible labour brought the water thither from 
the mountain Orontes, a branch of Taurus ; 
while JoSEPHUs aſſures us, that it was built, or 
at leaſt a royal palace in it, by the Prophet Da- 
NIEL. It was formerly beſt known by the name 
of Ecbatana, and was then in its greateſt ſplendor. 
'The antients obſerve that it was 15 miles about, 
and had walls ſeventy cubits high, and fifty broad, 
with many noble palaces, but there is now little 


or nothing remaining, either of the walls or pa- 


laces, However, I auris is ſtill a conſiderable 
town, being about five miles in circuit, popu- 
lous, and a place of very great trade, but not 
near ſo populous as ſome late accounts have made 
it. If the inhabitants, men, women, and chil- 
dren, amount to fourſcore thouſand, it is as much 
as they can, notwithſtanding our common news- 
writers have lately found two hundred thouſand 
men in this city capable of bearing arms: nor 
has there, during the late civil war, I may ve- 
ry ſafely affirm, been an army raiſed of fort 

thouſand men, either by the Prince, or the Uſurper : 
and I ' queſtion whether both of them together 
have ever had ſo great a force in the field at 


Once. 


Tauris, like moſt other cities in Perſia, ſtands 
in a plain ſurrounded by mountains, from whence 
there falls a ſmall ſtream, which runs through 
the middle of it; but on the melting of the 
ſnows it is encreaſed into a mighty torrent. Here 
are ſeveral noble meydans, or ſquares, one of 
them almoſt equal to the royal meydan of Iſpa- 
han: they have alſo their covered ſtreets, or ex- 
changes, where abundance of rich merchandize is 
expoſed to ſale, and their moſques and bagnio's 
are much after the model of thoſe in other ci- 
ties already deſcribed. 

The city of Tauris has often changed its maſter, 
ſometimes the Turk, and at others the Perſian 
has poſſeſſed it: but as the itizens always ſeem 
moſt enclined to the Perſians, the Turks have 
ſeveral times burnt and plundered it in a dread- 
ful manner: but the great SHA W ABBAs, ſome- 
what above a hundred years ago, drove the Turks 
out of this part of Perſia, from which time Tau- 
ris remained in the peaceable poſſeſſion of the 
| . h Perſians 
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Perſians till laſt ſummer, when the Turks ſur- 
prized that city again, exerciſing their uſual cruel- 
ties on the miſerable inhabitants. Tauris ſtands 
about four hundred miles to the northward of 


Iſpahan, which the caravans uſually travel in four 


and twenty days. 
From the towns and buildings already deſcribed, 


it will be caſy to form a judgment of the reſt ; 


I ſhall mention therefore but one city more, and 
that is Teflis, before I proceed to another head. 
Teflis, as has been obſerved already, is the ca- 
pital city of Georgia, but under the dominion of 
the Perſians, and inhabited chiefly by Chriftians : 
inſomuch that *tis ſaid, there is not one Maho- 
metan moſque in the place, except that of the 
caſtle, though there are no leſs than 14 Chriſti- 
an churches, It is fituate in 44 degrees of north 
lat. on the river Kur, or Cyrus, at the foot of 
a mountain: it is not of a very large extent, but 
elegantly built. On the ſouth fide, on the de- 


_ Clivity of the mountain ſtands the caſtle, once a 
place of ſtrength, but hardly tenable at preſent, 


and will probably ſoon fall into the hands of the 
Turk, or Muſcovite, if they be not poſſeſſed of 
it already. It is a Biſhop's ſee, and has a hand- 
ſome cathedral, built in form of a croſs, 
ther churches belong partly to the Georgians, and 
partly to the Armenians, "Theſe as well as the 


other publick buildings are built of ſtone, as their 


bazars, caravanſera's, bagnio's, &c. which are af- 
ter the ſame model with thoſe in other towns of 


Perſia. 


Genius and 
temper. 


CHA P. III. 


Treats of the genius and temper, the flature, complexi- 


on, ſhape and habits of the Perſians; with their 


food, liquors, entertain ments, diverſions and cere- 
monies; and of their roads, travelling and car- 
riages. | 


3 HE Perſians are generally acknowledged to 

* be men of bright parts, and abundance of 
vivacity, fond of glory, and to excel their neigh- 
bours of India in point of courage, infomuch 


that the Mogul prefers them to the greateſt poſts, 
both in his court and army, as has been ſhewn 


already in treating of that country ; and as they 
were obſerved antiently to be of all men the 
moſt civil and obliging, they retain the ſame 
diſpoſition to this day; eſpecially towards foreign- 
ers, who muſt admire their hoſpitality and be- 
nevolence: they are far from being guilty of 
that brutiſh behaviour towards Chriſtians, as the 
Turks are: what they ſeem to be moſt juſtly and 
univerſally charged with, is their vanity and pro- 
fuſeneſs in their clothes, their equipages, and num- 
ber of ſervants. As to voluptuouſneſs in eating 
and drinking, this does not appear to me to be 
their vice, at leaſt we are much more guilty of 


The o- 


it in Europe; for the greateſt part of their food 
is rice, and fruits, and garden ftuff: they have 
not any great variety of fleſh, neither have the 
many ways of dreſſing it: pilo ſeems to be tlie 
ſtanding diſh, even among thoſe of the beg 


quality. And as for ſtrong liquors, though they 


drink them now and then by ſtealth, drunken- 
neſs is very far from being common here ; liquor 
is never forced, and every man may retire from 
an entertainment without ceremony, when he ſees 
fit, without a breach of good manners. 

Another charge againſt the Perſians is, that 


they are much addicted to women ; and the proof 


which is brought for it is, that they have ſeve- 
ral wives and concubines ; but whether any other 
people would not have as many, if their laws 
permitted them, 1s a queſtion, eſpecially if they 


were taught as the Mahometans are, that the en- 


joyment of women will conſtitute a great part of 
their happineſs in the next world, as well as this. 
Surely thoſe nations may with more reaſon be 
charged with laſciviouſneſs, who break through 
all reſtraints, civil and religious, and fly at the 
whole fex, even the wives and daughters of their 
moſt intimate friends and acquaintance, But it 


that every great man has his ganymede, this in- 
deed they are juſtly to be deteſted for; however 


this ſeems to intimate that they have leſs reſpect. 


for the fair ſex than they ought, and contradicts 
the former charge. But to proceed, no people, 
it is ſaid, have a greater genius for poetry, inſo- 
much that there is not a feſtival or entertainment 
made, but a poet is introduced, and deſired to 
oblige the company with his compoſitions ; and 
theſe gentlemen are often found with a crowd 
about them in coffee-houſes, and other publick 
places of reſort. 8 0 £ 

The Perſians are by ſome people looked upon to 
be very covetous ; but by this they muſt mean 
covetous in getting ; for as to keeping and 
hoarding up money, they are generally abſolved 
from it. They only get that they may ſpend, 
and when they have furniſhed themſelves with an 
equipage, houſe and gardens, ſuitable to their 
mind; they rather lay out their money in build- 
ing caravanſera's, moſques, and on other publick 
occaſions, than let their money lye by them; in- 
ſomuch that ſome travellers obſerve, that there 
are no people in the world that take leſs thought 
for to morrow. A man who happens to have 
eight or ten thouſand pounds befall him, hall a 
a few weeks lay it out in purchaſing Wives 55 
ſlaves, clothing and furniture, without ons er 
ing where he ſhall meet with a ſupply, an It. 
two or three months after you will ſee him M . 
poſing of them again for ſubſiſtence. 2.00, 4 
CHARDIN aſſures us he has ſeen a thoufand 1 


ſtances of, Theſe 
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it be true, that the Perſians admire boys, and 
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THE PRESENT STATE OF PERSIA. 


Theſe people, it is obſerved, have a great com- 
mand of their paſſions : they are not eaſily moved, 


and when they are, it never proceeds to a duel, 


and very ſeldom to blows. The quarrel generally 
ends in ill language, and perhaps fome hearty 
curſes ; and to ſum up all, they call one another 
Jews or Chriſtians. EE h 

They are of a very inſinuating addreſs, and a 
moſt obliging behaviour; few European nations 
are more polite, And notwithſtanding Mr. 
CHAR DIN has branded them with infincerity and 
hypocriſy, I find gentlemen of very good credit, 
who have lately been in the country, affuring us, 
that they are fair and punctual in their bargains, 


and treat foreigners with much humanity. That 


they are meek, peaceable, modeſt, grateful, ge- 


nerous, enemies to fraud, and courteous and afta- 


ble to Chriſtians as well as others, 
The Perſians are perſonable men, of a good 
ſtature, well ſhaped, clean limbed, and of agree- 
able features; and in Georgia, and the northern 
provinces, of an admirable complexion : towards 
the ſouth they are a little upon the olive. How- 


ever, the great men having had their wives and 


concubines chiefly from Georgia and Circaſſia for 
a hundred years paſt, the breed is very much 
mended in the ſouthern provinces. Their eyes 
and their hair are generally black, and they wear 
only one lock on the crown of their heads, like 
other Mahometans, by which they expect Ma- 
HIMET will lift them up to paradiſe. As to their 


| beards, the King, and the great officers of ſtate, 


and ſoldiery, wear only long whiskers on the up- 
per lip, which, joined to a tuft of hair on the up- 


per part of their cheeks, grow to a very enormous 


ſize, inſomuch that ſome of them, it is ſaid, are 
near half a foot long. Their mollah's, and reli- 
vious people wear their beards long, only clipping 
them into form, and the common people clip their 
beards pretty ſhort ; but none of the Perſians ſuffer 
any hair to grow upon their bodies. | 

They wear large turbants on their heads, ſome 
White, and others ſtriped with red, or other co- 
lours, and the great men have flowers of gold 
and filver woven or worked in the cloth. 'T hey 
have alſo a ſcull-cap under their turbant, and all 
tozether does not weigh leſs than ſeven or eight 
pounds, ſometimes a great deal more. Next to 
their skins they wear a ſhirt (if it may be ſo called) 
of coloured ſilk or callico, generally blue, which 
they ſeldom or never waſh till *tis worn out: this 
ſhirt has an open boſom, but neither neck nor 
wriitbands, and is made cloſe to the arm: they 
have alſo a pair of breeches, or rather drawers, 
Cloſe before, they reach half down their legs : their 
ſtockings are made of woollen cloth, but not at all 
[haped to the leg: over the ſhirt they wear a 
Waiſtcoat, and upon theſe a coat, with cloſe 


llceves, _ buttons and loops before, tied with a 
OL. I. | 


ſaſh, this is wide at bottom, and hangs like a bell CHAP, 


a little below their knees; beſides this they put 
on another coat frequently without ſleeves, the 
uppermoſt coat being ſhorteſt ; and in the winter 
time over all they have another looſe coat, lined 
with furs: inſtead of ſhoes they have piqued ſlip- 


pers turned up at the toes, and made of "Purke 


leather, which are neither tied nor buckled ; and 
when they ride, they have boots of yellow lca- 
ther; their bridles, ſaddles, and houſen are im- 
moderately fine, being almoſt covered with gold; 


the houſen is ſo large that it almoſt hides the 


hinder part of the horſe, and whether on foot, 


or on horſe-back, they wear a broad ſword and 
Their Ladies have alſo, tis 


crice or poniard. 
ſaid, a poniard. 
The garb of the women is not very different 


from that of the men's, except it be that the wo- 


men neither wear turbants on their heads, nor 
ſaſhes about their waiſts, and their coats, or veſts, 
reach almoſt down to their heels, If ever they 
go into the ſtreets, which women of quality ſcarce 
ever do, they have a white vail, which covers 
them from head to foot. The girls wear a ſtif- 
fened cap upon their heads, turned up like a hunt- 
ing cap, with a heron's feather in it, their hair 
being made up in treſſes, and falling down their 
backs to a very great length; and the quality 
have pearls and jewels interwoven and mixed 
with their hair. The married women comb their 
hair back, and having bound it about with a broad 
ribbon, or rich tiara ſet with jewels, which looks 
like a coronet, let the reſt of their hair fall grace- 
fully down their ſhoulders, than which there can- 
not be a more becoming dreſs. As for gloves, 
neither men nor women ever wear them, but 
their arms and fingers are uſually full of rings and 
bracelets. 8 

As black hair is the moſt common, ſo it is in 
moſt eſteem, and the thickeſt and broadeſt eye - 


| brows are thought the fineſt; the women if their 


eye-brows be not black will colour them, and are 
pretty much given to paint their faces; they rub 


their hands and feet alſo with an orange coloured 


pomatum. Some will have feathers ſtand upright 
in their tiara, and others have a ftring of pearls, 
or precious ſtones faſtened to it, which hangs 
down between their eye brows: they wear alſo. 
jewels in their ears, and rows of pearls fall down 
their temples as low as the neck, and in ſome pro- 
vinces, bordering on India, they have jewels in 
their noſtrils, which to the Europeans do not 
ſeem very becoming, for hanging down, to the 


mouth it makes them look as if they had hair 


lips, but the Ladies of Iſpahan never wear theſe 
noſe jewels. Their necklaces are either gold or 


pearl : they fall upon the boſom, and there-always 
hangs a little golden box to them, filled with 


As 


molt reviving perfumes. | 
S 
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CHAP. 


III. 


THE PRESENT STATE OF PERSIA. 


As the clothes both of men and women are 


of the richeſt flowered and brocaded ſilks, it ap- 


Won, pears that dreſs is no inconſiderable article in Per- 


ſia, and here people of mean fortunes endeavour 
to vie with the quality, and will have fine clothes 


T though they want food. An ordinary turbant, 


it is ſaid, cannot be purchaſed under ten pounds, 
and they frequently give twice as much, and they 
muſt have variety of them, leſt, as our women 
ſay, they ſhould be known by their clothes, Their 
ſaſhes alfo are brocaded, and coft from twenty to 


a hundred crowns, and over this they have fre- 


quently another of camel's hair, of which the 


workmanſhip is ſo curious that it ſeldom coſts 


much leſs. Thoſe who wear fables, which they 
will not be without if they can purchaſe them, 


ſeldom pay leſs than a hundred pounds for a cloſe 


Their food 


and liquors. 


bodied coat; all this, with the rich furniture and 
equipage they have when they ride out, (which 
they do almoſt every day, if they go but a ſtone's 
throw) muſt amount to a vaſt ſum, and this 'tis 
obſerved keeps them exceeding poor. However, as 
there are no where more handſome perſonable 
men, finer horſes, or richer equipages to be ſeen, 


the Perſians are allowed to make as ſplendid a fi- 


gure as any people whatever: poverty may prey 
upon them at home, but they are loaded with 
gold and jewels when they come abroad; and as 


they have almoſt always a clear ſun-ſhine, and a 


bright heaven, theſe caſt a more than ordinary 
luſtre on their perſons, and their finery is ſet off 
with the greateſt advantage. Our European mer- 
chants find themſelves under a neceſſity of con- 
forming to all theſe expenſive cuſtoms at Iſpahan, 
in order to preſerve their credit, and manage 
their affairs to advantage; and were it not that 
they uſually acquire fortunes to ſupport an equi- 
page, the accuſtoming themſelves to ſuch a gallant 


appearance might be of ill conſequence to them 


when they return home. | 

_ Early in the morning the Perſians uſually drink 
a diſh of coffee. About eleven they go to din- 
ner, when they eat melons, fruit, ſweetmeats, 
cheeſe curds or milk, but their principal meal is 


in the evening, when you may depend on a diſh 


of pilo, which is boiled rice well buttered and ſea- 


ſoned, with a fowl, a piece of mutton or kid ſerved 
up with it; they have an excellent way of boiling 


their rice all over the caſt, the water is perfectly 


dried away by that time the rice is enough, af- 
ter which they ſeaſon it with ſpices, and mix 
ſaffron or turmerick with it, giving it a yellow, 
or what other colour they think fit; but, as has 
been obſerved already, there is very little variety, 
either in their food, or way of dreſſing it: if they 
have a large joint it is baked inſtead of being roaſted; 


but their uſual way is to cut their fleſh into little 


{lices, and ſpitting or ſcuring them together, roaſt 


cold. They 


them over a charcoal fire, and whether they ba; 
or roaſt it is always done to rags, or it Pon Bog 
impoſſible to pull the meat to pieces with their 
hands, as they do without either knives or forks - 
pork is never eaten here any more than veal, nor 
do they eat hares or other animals prohibited to the 
Jews. Beef is eaten but ſeldom: they do not deal 
much in veniſon, fiſh or wild fowl : they dreſs 
only plain diſhes, being ſtrangers to haſſies, ra- 
gouts, and other compounds, and ſeldom have 
any other ſauce than a flice of lemon, or ſome 
pickles. Bread they have ſome baked in thin 
cakes the moment they uſe it, but eat much more 
rice. They uſe no beaten pepper, only whole, 
and not abundance of falt in their ſeaſoning, nor 


is there any brought to table: meat is never ſalted 


up before it is dreſſed, as with us. They uſually 
kill their meat and fowls the fame day they uſe 
them, and ſet by nothing till the next to be eaten 
ſit down eroſs legged at their meals, 
and a cloth is ſpread upon the carpet. Then ſome 
perſon, who has the proviſion before him, diſtri- 
butes rice and fleſh to the company. They uſe no 
ſpoons, except for ſoup and liquids, but take up 
their rice by handfuls, like the people of India, 
They ſeldom fit above half an hour at table. They 
waſh both before and after their meals, making 
uſe of their handkerchiefs to wipe on inſtead of a 
towel. The common people of Iſpahan ſeldom dreſs 
their food at home, but when they have ſhut up 
their ſhops of an evening go away to the cook*, 
of which there are great numbers in that city, and 
buy pilo for their families. The cooks have ket- 
tles, or coppers fixed in brickwork in their ſhops, 
and ſtoves, over which they dreſs moſt of their 
meat, making ſcarce any uſe of chimneys. It is 
remarkable of the Perſians, that they are ſo far 
from ſhutting their doors at their meals, that they 


Invite every one to eat with them who happens to 


come to their houſes then : they to this day re- 


member the hoſpitality of ABRAHAM, and ob- 


ſerve that if he had not been of that hoſpitable 
temper, he probably had miſſed of the honour of 
entertaining three angels: and as has been ob- 
ſerved, they ſet by nothing, but if any meat 18 
left they give it to the poor. 2 
When a perſon makes an entertainment, it 15 
uſually a ſupper, notwithſtanding which the gueſts 
generally come at nine or ten in the mornings. 
and ſpend the whole day at the place they are in- 
vited to. They diſcourſe, they ſmoke, eat 
ſweetmeats, and paſs away the time with a thou- 
ſand amuſements ; ſometimes they hear heroick 
poems repeated in honour of their Prince; 3 
the ſinging women are introduced, who ling, w_ 
dance, and play, and ſhow a thouſand 2 
tricks to divert the company; and if any of the 


. ; with any of thoſe 
gueſts are diſpoſed to withdraw with any eng 


. 


— 


III. 
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dane 


THE PRESNT STATE OF PERSIA. 


CHAP, dancing girls, they are ſhewn into a private room, 


and when they return no body takes any notice of 
When ſupper is ſerved up, the ſon, or ſome 
relation of the maſter of the houſe takes the ma- 
nagement of the feaſt upon him, and helps the 


gueſts to their meat: they generally provide a va- 


riety of ſherbet on theſe occaſions, their uſual 
drink being nothing but fair water, and even 
this it ſeems they drink with ice; it is the employ- 


ment therefore of abundance of people about If- 


pahan in the winter ſeaſon to heap vaſt quantities 
of ice together, and keep it in repoſitories under 
ground all the ſummer, when they ſell it to great 
advantage. 3 

Wine, as has been intimated already, is made in 
ſeveral provinces of Perſia, but the Armenians, 
and other Chriſtians drink the greateſt ſhare of it. 
The officers of the ſoldiery will indeed ſometimes 
indulge in this liquor, and other people drink it 
as they pretend for their health, but that 1s not 


common; much the greateſt part of it is tranſport- 


ed to the neighbouring countries, or drank by the 
Chriſtians, who are diſperſed through the Perſian 
dominions. But thoſe who abſtain from wine out 
of conſcience, becauſe it is prohibited by law, 
raiſe their ſpirits, however, with opium, bang, 
poppy-ſeed, and other intoxicating ingredients: 


mankind ſeem generally to confeſs that they can- 


not ſuſtain the cares and inquietudes of life, with- 


out ſome ſuch expedient : what is tobacco, ſo uni- 


verſally taken, but an opiate which lulls men into 
a plealing dream? It is not the ſmell or taſte ſure 
that we are enamoured with. To proceed, the 
Perſians, like other eaſtern nations, take pills of 


Opium, which ſome of them gradually increaſe to 


ſuch a doſe as would deſtroy half a dozen Euro- 
peans. Within an hour after they have taken 
the pill it begins to operate, and a thouſand plea- 
ant ſcenes preſent themſelves to their imagination 
they laugh, and ſing, and fay abundance of hu- 
morous things, like men intoxicated with wine ; 
but after the effect of it is gone off, they find their 
ipirits exhauſted, and grow penſive and melancholy 
till they repeat the doſe again; and ſome, we are 


told, have made it ſo neceſſary to them, that they 


cannot live without it. There is alſo a decoction 
ot the ſced of poppies ſold in moſt cities of Perſia; 
and in theſe houſes you will ſee people eating and 
talking as ridiculouſly as men uſually do when 
they are drunk: as long as they keep to the letter 
4 the law, and abſtain from wine, it is no matter 
* much they diſorder themſelves, they think 
= {hall never be accountable for that; when, if 
Pere. was any reaſon in prohibiting the uſe of 
5 muſt be to prevent people's playing the 
Hol, and deſtroying their healths, which we ſee 
as effectually by an opiate. 
As the Parthians have for many ages been fa- 
nous for the uſe of the bow and their horſeman- 


ſhip, fo there are no exerciſes at this day, which CHAP. 


the young gentlemen of that province, and indeed 
of Perſta in general, endeavour more diligently 
to accompliſh themſelves in. Their greateſt Kings 
have thought fit to come into the meydan, be- 
fore the palace, at certain times every week, to 
be witneſſes of the addreſs and activity of their 
ſubjects, and frequently themſelves contended for 
the prize. | 


er; afterwards he is taught to ſhoot forwards, 
backwards, ſide ways, and almoſt in every poſture : 
they are exerciſed for ſome time in ſhooting up- 
wards into the air, to ſee which of them can 
ſhoot higheſt, after this they bring them to ſhoot 
at a mark, and to deliver their arrows ſteadily 
without ſhaking. 
have blunt iron heads, but thoſe for ſervice are 
ſhaped like the point of a ſpear. 

The next thing they teach their pupil is to 
mount a horſe cleverly, to have a good ſeat, to 
gallop with a looſe rein, to ſtop ſhort, and turn 
ſwiftly to the right or left, upon the leaſt ſignal, 
without being difordered in their faddle. They 
teach them alſo to play at a game almoſt like 
bandy on horſeback ; every gentleman has a ſhort 


bat in his hand, and a ball being thrown amongſt. 


them they ride after it, and ſtooping almoſt to 
the ground ftrike it in a full career, and he, who 
ſtrikes it ofteneſt before it comes to the end of the 
mall, wins the prize, They are taught alſo to 
manage the ſabre, or back ſword, and to throw 
the lance : the ſtaff they throw by way of ex- 


erciſe is without iron, and about five foot long, 


and with theſe they engage on horſeback, and 
though there be no ſpear at the end, frequently 
give one another very dangerous wounds, When 


they have gone through their exerciſes, they are 


permitted to ſhoot for the prize in the royal 
meydan before the King and court. In this ſquare 
is erected a high pole, like the maſt of a ſhip, 
and upon it is ſet a cup, ſometimes of maſly 
gold, eſpecially if the King, and great officers de- 
ſign to ſhoot at it, as they frequently did, till 
the laſt unaRtive reign. Thoſe, who contend for 
the prize, ride full gallop with their bows and ar- 
rows in their hands, and when they are got a lit- 
tle beyond the pole, without ſtopping or turning 
their horſes, they bend themſelves backward either 
to the right or left, and let fly their arrows at 


the cup, and he who brings it down gains abun- 


dance of honour. No wonder therefore the Per- 
ſian troops have been as much dreaded when they 

retreat as when they charge; poſſibly as they are 

thus conſtantly practiſed in ſhooting backwards, 

they may take their aim better this way than any 

other. | 


Cee 2 


Thus 


They begin with teaching the young pupil to 
bend the bow, firſt a weakor, and then a ſtrong- 


The arrows for theſe exerciſes 
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CHAP. Thus much for their martial exerciſes ; as to 
III. rural ſports, their manner of hunting, or rather 
Wa courſing, ſeems as particular as the other. They 
© have grey-hounds it ſeems much like our Iriſh 

+ Rural ſports, , | | 
grey-hounds, but the ſtags and antelopes they 
courſe are ſo very fleet, that the dogs cannot 


come up with them without the aſſiſtance of their 


hawks : of theſe they have various kinds brought 
from Circaſſia, Muſcovy, and the northern part 
of the empire: theſe hawks are taught' not only 
to fly at partridges, quails, rabbits, hares, &c. 
but even at deer and wild beaſts; and to bring 
them up to it, they take the skin of one of theſe 
| beaſts, and having ſtuffed it out, faſten a piece 
of fleſh on the head of it, with which they feed 
the hawk, drawing the ſtuffed skin along upon 
wheels at the ſame time to uſe them to fix 
themſelves on the head while it moves. When 
they have uſed the young hawk to this for ſome 
time, they carry him to the ſport with an old 
Ranch hawk that is uſed to the game: the dogs 
being let go, the hawks are ſoon after thrown 
off, who ſaſten upon the noſe of the deer, and 
ſtriking their talons into his fleſh, keep beating 
their wings about his head, that he cannot ſee 
his way, and gives opportunity to the dogs to 
come up and ſeize him: the gentlemen uſually 
carry a little kettle drum at their ſaddle- bow to 
call off their hawks; ſome of them it is ſaid have 
formerly been taught to fly at men. Mr. 
CHARDIN tells us, that the Governor of "Tau- 


ris, whom he was particularly acquainted with, 


uſed to divert himſelf with this ſport, not ſparing 
his friends ſometimes; that one day he let his 
hawks fly at a gentleman, and they tore his face 
and eyes in that manner that he died of it, which 
the King being acquainted with, reſented it fo far 
that he turned out the Governor, | | 
| When the King, or the great Omrahs go a 
hunting, the country people for ten or fifteen 
leagues round are ordered to drive all the wild 
beatts, and game, into a certain place, which is 
ſurrounded with ſtrong nets and fences, and when 
they have thus encloſed them, every one of the 
company ſhoots at which he pleaſes, and they 
make a terrible ſlaughter of them ; there are often 
ſcveral hundred killed at one of theſe hunting 
matches, but they uſually ſtay till the man of the 
beſt quality in the field comes up and diſcharges an 
arrow, after which every one diſcharges as faſt as 
he can, there being generally a ſtrange medley of 
deer, antelopes, wild hogs, wolves, foxes, hares, 
&c. all drove in a crowd together, As for hounds, 
and hunting by the ſcent, they know nothing of 
it, and indeed their country ſeems to be too dry 
for this kind of ſport, if they had dogs which 
were fit for it: but they frequently bring up the 
leopards and panthers to hunt the game, or rather 
furprize it; for they creep from one cover to 


THE PRESENT STATE OF PERSIA 


us. The King, and people of quality alſo divert 


ments of their dependents on ſuch occalions. 


fee, and tobacco is ſet before them, with which 


Paſſes by every one bows much lower to him 


is generally proportionable to the quality of the 


another, till they can jump upon their prey. as 
cat does upon a mouſe, but never wa 4 2 it N 5 i l 
a continued courſe. | 
As to gaming, the Perſians are not much ad- 
dicted to it, and ſome of the moſt ſcrupulous 
look upon the games of chance to be unlawful - 
however, there are thoſe who play at cards, dice 
tables, cheſs, and other games not in uſe amongſt 


Gaming. 


themſelves with the fights of wild beaſts ſome- 
times, as is praCtiſed in India. As to their jug- 
glers, tumblers, and rope-dancers, with whom the 
common people amuſe themſelves in Perſia, it is 
not worth taking up our readers time with the 
rehearſal of their tricks, eſpecially ſince ours in 
Europe do not ſeem to fall any thing ſhort of 
them at preſent. | | 
The uſual falute in this country is by bowing Salut g. 
the body a little, and clapping the right hand to 
their breaſt, but they never ſtir their cap or tur- 
bant : before the King, the Viceroys of provinces, 
and other great men, they bow their faces three 
times to the ground when they approach them. 
As to Europeans, if they are not clothed in the 
Perſian dreſs, they expect their hats, and the 
ſame reverence they ſhew to men of quality in 
their own country, | | 
Upon any occaſion of mourning, or rejoicing, 
the Perſians do not fail to viſit one another, and 
people of condition always expect the compli- 


They are introduced into a large hall, where cof- 


they amuſe themſelves till the great man appears; 
as ſoon as they ſee him every man riſes up and 
ſtands in his place ; having bowed to them, as he 


again; and after he has taken his ſeat, he makes 
a ſign to the company to ſit. If the maſter of 
the houſe be already in his hall, the viſiter comes 
in ſoftly, and ſtepping to the next vacant place, 
ſtands gravely with his feet cloſe together, and 
his hands acroſs, till the maſter of the houſe bec- 
kons to him to fit down: but if a perſon receives 
a viſit from his ſuperior, he riſes as ſoon as he 
ſees him, and meets him half way, and ſome- 
times receives him at the gate, if he has notice 
of his coming; and in ſhort, the reſpect ſhewn 
perſon, as it is with us; but they differ from us 
in this, that they place thoſe on the Jeit hand 
for whom they have the greateſt reſpect. They 
ſit croſs legged themſelves, yet they have fre- 
quently ſtools brought for Europeans of quality 
who viſit them. ; 
There are no wheel carriages in this country, 
but all people travel upon camels, horſes, mules, 
or aſſes. The women, who are to be conceale 


as much as poſlible, are put into a ſquare wooden 
| machine, 


Travel g 
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III. 
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achine, of which they hang one on each ſide 
of a camel; they are about three foot deep, and 
' juſt large enough for one to fit down in, and 
over head are three or four hoops, like thoſe 
which ſupport the tilt of a waggon, with a cloth 
thrown over them. Their aſſes it ſeems are 
much larger, and nimbler than ours, and will 
trot ten miles at a pretty good rate; but they 
are very obſtinate, and unlucky, and frequently 
throw their riders. | 
country with the caravan, conſiſting of four 
or five hundred camels, beſides other beaſts, 
and there is no place where they travel with 
greater ſecurity, and Jeſs expence, there being 
caravanſera's at proper diftances, where they have 
their lodging gratis, and purchaſe proviſion at the 
beſt hand; and though the roads are frequently 
ficep and mountainous, yet ſuch care is taken in 
laying bridges, and cauſways, and to level and 
enlarge the ways, that a traveller ſeldom meets 
with any difficulties but what are eaſily ſur- 
mounted. Here are no general poſts, but it any 


- perſon has letters to ſend, he diſpatches a ſhatir, 


or footman with them on purpoſe, who will tra- 
vel a thouſand miles in eighteen or twenty days, 
and not ask more than twenty pence, or two 
ſhillings a day for his trouble: they carry with 
them a bottle of water, and a little bag of provi- 
ſion, which ſerves them thirty or forty hours: 


they generally leave the high road, and croſs over 
4 © | TY 
There are families 


the country the neareſt way. 
which make this their only employment, and 
breed their children up to it, practiſing them to 
run from their infancy. | 

The King and all the great men have ſeveral 
of theſe ſhatirs or footmen in their retinue; but 
before a man can be admitted one of the King's 
footmen he muſt give a very extraordinary proof 
that he does not want heels or breath; for he 
muſt run from the great gate of the palace, called 
Aly Capi, to a place a league and half from the 
city, twelve times in one day, and every time 


bring an arrow along with him, which is deli- 


vered him by thoſe who ſtand at the end of the 
race, to ſhew he has run the whole courſe; and 
this he performs between ſun riſe and ſun ſet, 
in thirtcen or fourteen hours at moſt, being no 
lcls than a hundred and eight miles. It is always 
ſome favourite ſervant of the King's who is ad- 
mitted to this honour. On the day of trial the 
clephants and horſemen are drawn up in the royal 
ſquare, with the muſick, drums, and trumpets 
ſounding, as if it was ſome feſtival; all the great 
men make preſents to the ſhatir, and ſeveral of 
ticm ride the courſe with him, to ingratiate 
themſelves with the Prince, and the mob attend 
him, every time he returns, with their ſhouts and 
acclamations. "The Chams, and Viceroys, who 
zumit of a ſhatir into their ſervice, make him 


People uſually travel in this 
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run the ſame number of miles, and they are CHAP, 


careſſed, and preſented by all their dependents in 
the ſame manner the King's ſhatirs are, though 
not ſo largely, it muſt be preſumed ; for it is an 


ordinary thing to ſee the King's ſhatir preſent - 


ed with above a thouſand pounds on ſuch an 
occaſion. 


EIA P. IV. 


Gives an account of the preſent civil war in Perſia, 
and di poſing the Lite King Shaw Sultan Hos- 
SEIN. | 


| As we ſeem to have been in nothing more in 


5 the dark, than as to the preſent ſtate of af- 
fairs in Perſia, I have made it my buſineſs to 
wait on ſome gentlemen lately come from Iſpa- 


han, to inform myſelf concerning the riſe and 


progreſs of the rebellion there; and I was really 
ſurprized, as I believe every one who reads this 


"vox - 


IV. 
WV 


Civil war in 
Perſias. 


relation will be, to find how much we have been 


impoſed upon for ſome years paſt. 
The late Sophi, Shaw Sultan Hoss EIN, ſuc- 
ceeded his Father Sultan SoLYMAN, anno 1694. 


This Prince choſe to live an indolent unactive 


life among his women in the haram, leaving the 
adminiſtration of the government entirely to his 
miniſters, who placed and diſplaced whom they 


ſaw fit, oppreſſed the ſubjects with taxes and 


impoſitions, though in a time of a profound peace, 
and ſetting every thing to ſale, a general cor- 
ruption ſpread itſelf through the whole magiſtracy, 
and juſtice was as often bought and fold as any 
other commodity ; the publick buildings were 
neglected, and even the ordinary exerciſes of the 
young nobility and gentry, which uſed to be 
performed in the royal preſence, were diſuſed ; 
hunting and all rural ſports were laid aſide, while 
one part of the people were employed in devour- 


ing and preying upon their fellow es and 


others, following the example their Prince had 
ſet them, ſpent their whole time in the harams 
with their women. EN. 
Among others who were diſplaced for want of a 
bribe, or preſent, as it is called in Perſia, ſuitable 
to the expectation of the miniſtry, the famous 
MeREWEyYs was one. This gentleman was ori- 
ginally a Tartar, at leaſt he commanded four or 
hve hundred tents on the utmoſt bounds of the 
Perſian empire towards Usbeck Tartary, where 
the Perſians live in hords as the Tartars do on 
the other ſide of the river Oxus, moving from 
place to place with their tents as they can find 
proviſion for their cattle, MEREwEYs under- 
ſtanding that he was removed only to make 
way for another who had outdone him in pteſents, 
made uſe of all his friends, and raiſed ſuch a ſum 
as in a ſhort time procured him to be reinſtated an 
4 us 
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his command. However, he was ſo impoveriſhed 
by this laſt preſent, that he found himſelf in very 
uneaſy circumſtances ; and taking advantage of 


the weakneſs of the government, and his diſtance 


from court, he determined to ſeize on the neigh- 


bouring province of Candahor and ſet up for him- 


ſelf; accordingly he communicated his deſign to 


his friends the Tartars, who promiſed to afſemble 
their troops, and aſſiſt in the enterprize ; but the 


city of Candahor being a frontier towards India, 
and a pretty good body of troops uſually. quartered 
thereabouts, he was in doubt whether he ſhould be 
able to carry the place by force, whereupon he had 


_ recourſe to this ſtratagem. When he received his 


firman or commiſſion to reinſtate him in his com- 
mand, he pretended alſo that he had received a 


commiſſion to ſucceed the Governor of Candahor 
in that province, and accordingly marched that 


way with his troops; when he came within a 
mile or two of the town, he ſent to the Governor 
to acquaint him with his pretended commiſſion: 
whereupon he knew that the Governor, as is 
uſual in thoſe caſes, would come out to meet him, 


as he accordingly did ; but after ſome compliments 


paſſed, ME REWE VS, who had poſted his men fo 
as to prevent the Governor's retiring into the 


town, fell upon his guards and cut them to pieces, 
and marching forward to Candahor, had the gates 


opened to him before the city was apprized of 


What had happened. 


The province of Candahor, formerly belonging 


to India, MEerREwtys had no farther views at 


this time, than the erecting it into an indepen- 
dent ſtate; but this he could not expect to accom- 


pliſh, without forming ſome powerful alliances : 


in order therefore to protect himſelt againſt the 


forces of the Perſian empire, which he had reaſon 
to expect would be ſuddenly brought down againſt 
him, he diſpatched an Omrah to the Mogul's 


court, to give advice of his ſucceſs, and to propoſe 


an alliance againſt Perſia, the antient enemy of 
India. This was joyfully reccived by the Mogul, 
who began now. to entertain hopes of recovering 
the province of Candahor, and reſtoring it to his 
dominions again, which would be no hard matter 
to effect, if he could make MEREwE Ys dependent 
on him, 
aſſurances of his affection; offering him what 
number of troops he thought fit to ſupport him, 
giving him at the ſame time the title he then 
aſpired to, namely, that of Prince of Candahor. 
The Perſian miniſtry, receiving advice of the 


ſurprize of Candahor by MER Ewe ys, detached 


a body of four or five thouſand horſe to endeavour 
to reduce him; but MeREwEyYs having been 
joined by the Usbeck Tartars, and ſome others, 
who in hopes of meeting with glorious plunder in 
Perſia, every day came into him, did not ſhut 
himfelf up in Candahor, but- attacked the Per- 


but they had difobliged fo many of the great 


He ſent him therefore all imaginable - 


fians in their march, and defeated them. 
ſucceſs made him begin to extend his views, and 
he ſeemed now to aim at a revolution: he diſ- 
patched therefore his emiſſaries into all the pro- 
vinces, and even to Iſpahan itſelf, who complained 
loudly of male-adminiſtration, the oppreſſions, 
and perſonal vices of the Sophi, whom he inſi- 
cen was unworthy to command the true be- 
levers. | | 


The miniſtry were now ſufficiently amal, 


Chams and Omrahs, that they knew not whom to 
truſt ; ſhould they aſſemble them with their troops 
to make head againſt this formidable rebel, they 
were under apprehenſions they would join with 
him, at leaſt in expoſing their adminiſtration, and 
perhaps demand their heads as an atonement for 


their crimes. On the other hand, if they ſuffered 


him to march forwards without oppoſition, they 
knew the conſequence would be no leſs fatal. 
They diſpatched another General therefore, whoſe 
Skill and fidelity in military affairs they had a 
great opinion of, to attend the motions of MERE/U 
WE xs, and awe the country at leaſt, that they 
ſhould not go over to him, or ſupply him with 
proviſions : but this detachment had no better ſuc- 
ceſs than the former, being ſurprized by MERE“J 
WE YS, and moſt of them cut to pieces. 
theſe two engagements he furniſhed his follow- 
ers with arms and accoutrements, who were at 
firſt little better than a naked rabble: and he be- 
gan now to talk of advancing to the capital city 
of Iſpahan; but as there was a vaſt extent of 
country between Candahor and Iſpahan, and his 
troops did not yet amount to more than eight 
or ten thouſand horſe, he thought proper to 
ſtrengthen himſelf by an alliance with the Grand 
Seignior firſt, and to put the city of Candahor 
into a condition to reſiſt any attempt that might 
be made upon it in his abſence, His negotiations 
at the Port ſucceeded to his heart's deſire, and the 
Baſſa of Bagdat was immediately ordered to aſ- 
ſemble an army, and march to the trontiers of 
Perſia. And now MEREwEYs began to throw 


off all diſguiſes, and ſtyle himſelf Protector of the 


kingdom of Perſia, and to prepare for his march 
to Iſpahan ; but in the midft of all his projects, 
when he had ſwallowed the whole world in his 
imagination, death put a period to his views. 
This had probably diſcouraged his adherents, 
and been fata! to the cauſe, if he had not left a 
ſon behind him equal, if not ſuperior to him in 
every reſpect: his name is MA HAM OOP. This 
gentleman, being conſcious of the great reputa- 
tion his father had gained by the ſurprize of Can- 
dahor, and the victories he had obtained, thougit | 
fit to conceal his death, and to tranſact all at- 
fairs in his father's name, till his own reputation 


ſhould be eftabliſhed. Accordingly all things _ 
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on 4s if MEREWE vs was alive: the preparations 
for marching to Iſpahan were continued, new 
forces were raiſed, and alliances cultivated, as if 
no ſuch accident had happened. 

The Turk, and the Muſcovite, did not fail to 
make their advantages of theſe diſtractions in Per- 
fa, The Muſcovites furprized Derbent, and 


Tarki, which lay next them on the weft fide of 


the Caſpian ſea; and afterwards extended their 
arms into Gylan, or the antient Hyrcania, all a- 


long the ſouth coaſt of the ſame fea, The Turk 
on the other hand took poſſeſſion of Hamadan, 


and ſeveral other frontier places, finding little or 
no oppoſition. The Perſian miniſtry were now 
in the utmoſt conſternation, not knowing which 
way to turn themſelves, and what added to their 
misfortune was, that the treafury was entirely ex- 
hauſted. | 0 | 

They came however to this reſolution at length, 
to let the frontiers ſhift for themſelves, and to aſ- 
ſemble an army of eight or ten thouſand horſe a- 
bout Iſpahan, to oppoſe the Uſurper, of whom 
they received repeated advices, that he was in full 


march for that capital. MEREWE YS died at 


Candahor, as has been faid already: his fon Ma- 
HAM00D had the command of the army when 
it marched to Iſpahan. The King, when he 
underſtood the Uſurper's army was in the neigh- 
bourhood of his capital city, and that the peo- 


ple were in general diſcontented with the admi- 


nitration, propoſed to his Omrah's to reſign his 
crown, and ſet his eldeft fon upon the throne ; 
which was generally approved: but the poor young 
gentleman, who had never been out of the ſe- 


raglio, and was ſufficiently frighted with the re- 


preſentation the eunuchs made of the ſtrength and 


power of the Uſurper, declined the offer, looking 


wpon it that he was only ſet up to be made a 
lacrifice, The ſecond fon, Sultan THA MAS or 
{ HOMAs, was not altogether of fo puſillanimous 
z ſpirit; but was contented to ſucceed his father 
n the throne, and put himſelf at the head of the 
army, which encamped in that fine walk called 
e Char Bag, between Iſpahan and Zulpha: 
wer the army lay ſome time, and an engagement 
det ween the Royal troops, and the Uſurper was 
ally expected: Shaw THomas in the mean 
ime endeavoured to diſcover how the great men 
«14 officers ſtood affected to his cauſe, and among 
others he ſent to the Englith factory, reminding 
them of the privileges they had enjoyed in Per- 
114 under his anceſtors ; and let them know that 
he expected all the aſſiſtance they could give ; 
ws: in thort, things had ſo good a countenance, 
n at it was expected he would have driven the 

ſurper from the neighbourhood of Iſpahan: when 
mn was brought one morning that Shaw T g 0- 
an $ with ſome few of his friends had left the 

my the night before, and was fled no body 
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Royal army, as well as the citizens, thought of 


nothing elſe but making their peace with the NS] 


Uſurper, and inviting him into the town, which 
he ſoon after took poſſeſſion of, making the old 


King, and the whole court his priſoners. And 
this Ma mamoop effected with ſo ſmall a force 


as fix or ſeven thouſand horſe in the month of Fe- 
bruary 172. His father MRREW E Vs, of whom 


we have heard ſo much of late, being dead ſome 
time before. But to proceed, MAHAM OOP find- 


ing an empty treaſury, and being under a neceſ- 
fity of raiſing more forces for the ſupport of his 
uſurpation, confiſcated the goods of all thoſe who 
were not in his intereſt ; he alſo cut off the 
heads of the prime miniſter, and ſome others, 


who for ſeveral years had been fleecing the peo- 


ple, whereby he repleniſhed his coffers, and at the 
ſame time gained a general applauſe : men ſeldom 
conſider the juſtice of the cauſe in theſe caſes, but 


never fail to rejoice when they ſee their oppreſſors 


puniſhed. 


The old King was ſoon after ſent under a guard 
to Candahor, and the Uſurper took poſſeſſion of 


the Royal palace: money was extorted from the 
foreign merchants, eſpecially the Engliſh, inſo- 


much that the factory is in a manner ruined, and 


I am credibly informed that the Eaſt-India com- 


pany have ſent to their factors to get away as well 


as they can. | 

Sultan THoMAs, who took the road of Tau- 
ris when he left Iſpahan, aſſembled a body of 
horſe, and made a ſhew of oppoſing the Turk 
which drew many of the Perſians over to his 
party ; but the Turks were ſo much ſuperior to 


him that he could do little towards ſtopping the 


progreſs of their arms, and the towns, being for 
the moſt part without walls or garriſons, became 


an eaſy conqueſt to the Grand Seignior's forces: if 
they met with that oppoſition at Tauris, as is pre- 


tended, it muſt be from a raw undiſciplined mob, 
there could not be any conſiderable body of regu- 
lar troops in the action; for I am credibly in- 


formed there has not been an army of ten thou'and 
men aſſembled together by the Perſians ſince the 
beginning of the war; and if the Turks have 


murdered the inhabitants of Tauris after their 
uſual manner, it is poſſible they would juſtify 
themſelves in it from the pretended reſiſtance they 
met with, But by the way I muſt obſerve, that 
the numbers of the flain muſt have been very 
much magnified, there not being a hundred thou- 
ſand fouls in Tauris, including men, women and 
children. As to the Uſurper's being defeated by 
Shaw THoMas, that cannot be true, if he was 
in the action at Tauris, as the accounts from 
Turkey relate; and beſides, the laſt letters from 
Perſia tell us, that MAH a MooD has tranſplanted 
ſeveral thouſand families from the province of 

. Candahor 
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Candahor to Iſpahan. and fo eſtabliſhed his af- 
fairs as it will not be an eaſy matter to remove 
him. | 


CHAP. V. 


Treats of their home trade, manufaftures and me- 
chamck arts; and of their foreign trade, navi- 
gation, weights, coins, port-duties and price of 


goods at Gombron. | 


EV E RY trade has a head or warden appointed 

by the government, who ſees the rules and 
orders relating to the profeſſion duly obſerved. 
Whoever intends to ſet up a trade goes to the 
warden and regiſters his name and place of abode ; 
and no enquiry is made who was his maſter, or 
whether he underſtands the buſineſs or not ; nor 
is there any reſtraint laid upon them that they 


ſhall not encroach upon any other profeſſion; for 


inſtance, the braziers are at liberty to make ſilver 
veſſels, as they frequently do, without being in 
danger of a proſecution from the ſilverſmiths. 
Neither do they take apprentices for a number of 
years, but hire their ſervants and allow them 
wages from the firſt day they entertain them. 
Every trade almoſt is bound to work for the King 


whenever he requires it; and thoſe who are not, 


Mechanick 
urts. 


pay an annual tax to the government for an 
exemption. | | 


The carpenters, it is obſerved, are but very in- 


different artiſts, and the reaſon thereof may be, 


that they have but little timber in Perſia, and uſe 
but very little in their buildings. Their joiners 
and turners are ſomething more expert in their 
profeſſions, and they lay on their lacker and var- 
niſh very nicely, The braziers and tin-men 
work well with their hammers, files, and turning 
inſtrumens. Moſt of the veſſels and implements 
uſed in their kitchens are made of copper tinned. 
They have neither iron, braſs, nor pewter in their 
kitchen furniture. | 

Their, armourers make very good broadſword 


| blades, and damask them as well as any Euro- 


pean, The barrels of their fire-arms are not a- 
miſs, they make them very ſtrong, and as thick 


at the muzzie as the breech. 'T heir ſtocks are but 


ill contrived, being thin and light at the butt end, 


and not fit to clap to a man's ſhouider ; and for 


locks to their guns, or any other locks that have 
ſprings, they do not pretend to make them, any 
more than they do watches or clocks, which they 


either purchaſe abroad, or employ European 


workmen to make for them. Knives, razors, 
ſcitfars, and ſome other cutlary ware, they make 
very well; and little ſteel mirrors, which they 
uſe inſtead of looking-glaſſes; they are almoſt all 
convex, and the air is ſo perfectly dry that they 
ſeldom ruſt or grow dull. The art of making 


ſilk, of the bigneſs of a gooſe quill, their quivers 


where we ule braſſes about our furniture, their 


from thence, which is made of the skin of an 


tanners dreſs their coarſe skins with lime, and uſe 


and cutting them pretty well. Their dying 1s 


looking-glafles they do not underſtand, 
om _ 1 However they have 
acture of glaſs which ſerves for windo VL 
bottles; the glaſs of Sheraz is the beſt "in To 

country, As the uſe of the bow is what the 
Perſians value themſelves much upon, there are 
no where better bows made ; the chief materials 
are wood and horn, with ſinews bound about 
them ; they are painted and varniſhed, and made 
as fine as poſſible, The bow-ftring is of twiſted 


but have CH ap 


a manu= V 


of leather embroidered or worked with ſilk. 
Embroidery they are as well verſed in as any 
thing, eſpecially the gold and filver embroidery, 
either on cloth, ſilk, or leather: they cover their 
ſaddles and houſens almoſt with embroidery, and 
their ſtitching of the leather is much beyond any 
thing we do. Their ſaddles are made after the 
Morocco model, and the ſtirrups mighty ſhort ; 
they have a kind of breaſt-plate to them, and 


men of quality have gold. | 

The leather which we call Turkey leather, 
from its coming to us through that country, is 
uſually made in Perſia, The ſhagreen alſo comes 


aſs's rump, according to Mr, CHarDin, The 


no bark, but ſalt and galls inſtead of it. 

The making earthen ware is another manufac- 
ture the Perſians excel in; it is much beyond any 
thing the Dutch do of this kind; and ſome ſay 
almoſt equal to China ware. The places where 
it is chiefly made are Sheraz, Metzed, Veſd, and 
Kirman; and mending of glaſs and earthen ware 
is a particular trade in Perſia: they will drill holes 
through them, and faſten the pieces together ſo, 
that a broken bowl or plate will hold liquids as 
well as it did at firſt. N 

Their gold wire drawers and thread twiſters are 
artiſts alſo in their way: Mr. CHAR DIN aſſures 
us they will draw a piece, weighing a drachm, 
to the length of three hundred Perſian ells, (five 
and thirty inches making an ell). Their lapida- 
ries, the ſame author tells us, (who was himſeli 
a jeweller) underſtand the grinding of ſoft fiones 


preferred to any thing of that kind in Europe, 
which is not aſcribed ſo much to the artiſt as to 
the air, which being dry and clear, gives a liveli- 
neſs to the colours, and fixes them. 

The Perſian taylors work very neatly ; and as 
the men's clothes are made of the richeſt lowered 
and brocaded ſilks, they are fitted exactly to their 
bodies without the leaſt wrinkle ; and their ſew- 
ing is incomparably beyond that of our workmen, 
as the fine materials they work on require if 
ſhould, They work flowers alſo upon their car 
pets, cuſhions, and window curtains, ſo very _ 


b. 


V. 


Manus 


gethan. 


a 
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thing as hereditary nobility, which deſcends from 
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CHAP, ly that they look as if they were painted. With the 


muſt not forget to mention their barbers, 


taylors we ; 1 ; 
who are no leſs excellent in their way ; for they will 


ſhave the head almoſt at half a dozen ſtrokes, 


and have ſo light a hand that you can ſcarce feel 


them; they uſe only cold water, and hold no 


haſon under your chin, as with us; but have their 
water in a cup about the bigneſs of a little china 
diſh : after they have ſhaved a man, they cut the 


nails of his feet and hands with a little iron in- 
ſtrument, like a bodkin, ſharp at the end; then 


they ſtretch his arms and rub and chafe his fleſh, 
which is an amuſement that the Europeans, as 
well as the natives, are pleaſed with in theſe hot 


countries. . | 
The goldſmiths in Perſia are mere bunglers ; 


what they do beſt is the filligreen- work; they al- 
ſo make ſtone rings, and engrave pretty well, but 
do not underſtand enamelling. As to watches 
and clock-work, 


tend o it. . 

Silks are the principal manufacture of the coun- 
try, ſuch as taffaties, tabbies, ſattins and ſilk 
mixed with cotton, or camel and goats hair, bro- 
cades and gold tiſſue; of the ſingle brocade there 
are a hundred ſorts; the double are called duroy, 
or two faces; becauſe both ſides are equally good; 
they are the richeſt that are to be met with any 


where: and the gold velvet which is wrought in 
Perſia is admirable; all their rich ſtuffs have this 


good property, that they are very durable ; the 
gold or filver does not wear off, or tarniſh, while 
the work laſts, but keeps its colour and brightneſs. 
The fineſt looms for theſe ſtuffs are at Iſpahan, 
Caſhan, and Yeſd, Thoſe for carpets are chiefly 
made in the province of Kirman ; what are uſu- 
ally called Turkey carpets are indeed Perſian; but 


obtained that name from being brought to us by 


way of Turkey. The camel hair ſtuffs are made 


in Carmania, it is mighty ſoft and ſmooth, and 


almoſt as fine as beaver-wooll: but the ſtuffs they 
make with it are not ſtrong. Camlets and filk 
and worſted druggets are made in the ſame pro- 
vince, Goats-hair ſtuffs are made in Hyrcania, 
and near the gulf of Boflora, There is ſome cal- 
lico cloth made in Perſia, and they know how 
to paint and ſtain it; but it is not comparable to 

the Indian callicoes. 
A merchant is a very honourable profeſſion in 
erlia, and the more fo, becauſe there is no ſuch 
father to ſon: as to thoſe in great poſts, their 
Honours and their profits terminate with the office; 
and their lives and fortunes are both in perpetual 
hazard, eſpecially under a weak or cruel Prince. 
© trader ſeems more independent than any o- 


ther lubject, and notwithſtanding the government 


be deſpotick, they are 


DL, I, uſually encouraged, be- 


or any thing which requires 
ſprings, I have already obſerved, they do not pre- 


cauſe they bring in a conſiderable revenue to the C HAP. 


crown: and another thing is, the greateſt Miniſ- 


ters do not think the buſineſs of a merchant be 2 


neath them, even the King himſelf, within theſe 
few years, has had his factors and agents in the 
neighbouring kingdoms, and ex ported filks, bro- 
cades, carpets, and other rich goods; and his agents 
at the Mogul's court, and elſewhere, have fre- 
quently had the character of A mbaſſadors conferred 
upon them, when indeed their buſineſs was chiefly 
traffick. | | 
Trade is carried on in Perſia generally by bro- 
kers and ſtock-jobbers, who are a very cunning 
ſubtle generation; after they have agreed and 
talked over the matter at the ſeller's houſe, (for 
there is no exchange for the rendezvous of mer- 
chants) they agree about the price upon their 
fingers, putting their hands under a cloth; the 
fingers end, it ſeems, ſtands for one, the bent 
finger for five, and the ſtrait for ten, the hand 
open for a hundred, and if ſhut a thouſand; and 
they keep ſo even a countenance all the while 
they are tranſacting the affair, that it is impoſh- 
ble for a ſtander by to gather any thing from the 
circumſtances. * 5 5 5 
But notwithſtanding the Mahometans are the 


governing part of the country, they are not the 


greateſt foreign traders. The Armenian Chriſti- 
ans, and Banians of India, have much the beſt 
ſhare. The Mahometan Perſians trade from one 
province of their own country to another, and to 
India pretty much; but the Armenians manage 
the whole European trade: one reaſon whereof is 
that the Mahometans do not care to go into Chri- 
ſtian countries, becauſe they cannot there obſerve 
the cuſtoms their religion preſcribes, for their law 
it ſeems forbids them to eat fleſh, killed or dreſ- 


ſed by a man of a different religion, or drink out 


of the ſame cup with him, and even prohibits the 
touching of perſons in ſome circumſtances, whom 
they look upon to be polluted, Another thing, 
which is a diſadvantage to their trade, is, that the 
taking up money at intereſt is unlawful, though 
they are at liberty to make what advantages they 
can in buying and ſelling. But the buſineſs of 
trade never entered into the thoughts of their 
lawgiver : he lived in a part of the country where 
they dealt chiefly in herds of cattle, as a certain 
traveller obſerves, and he did not foreſee the ad- 
vantages his diſciples might make by foreign trade 
and merchandize. The government therefore 
find themſelves under a neceſſity of protecting and 
encouraging their Chriſtian ſubjects, as they, value 
their foreign trade, and the revenue it brings in; 
and Chriſtians, it is obſerved, live much eaſier 
and happier under the Perſian government, than 
in many Chriſtian countries, where the people are 
of different ſects and perſuaſions, and as a conſe- 
quence of this the Chriſtians of Perſia, eſpecially 
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towards Georgia, are a very conſiderable body, 
the great town of Julpha alſo by Iſpahan, is in- 
habited altogether by Chriſtians. 1 

The ſtaple commodity of Perſia, as has been 
obſerved already, is filk, raw and wrought, of 
which great quantities are exported to India, 


Turkey, and Muſcovy, and formerly the Engliſh 


and Dutch took a great deal off their hands, but 
little or none at this day. 'I hey export alſo ca- 
mels hair, goats wooll, leather, wines, diſtilled 
waters, dried and preſerved fruits, piſtachio nuts, 
dates, &c. And they ſupply India with abun- 


dance of fine horſes, at a very great rate, forty 


The Arabs 


maſter of tte 
illands in 
the Perſian 
gulph. 


or fifty pounds being but an ordinary price for a 
horſe there. 5 

As to pearls, which this country was once ſo 
famous for, I cannot learn that there is any quan- 
tity of them to be had there at preſent, I here 
was, it's true, one of the fineſt pearl fiſheries in 


the world in the gulph of Perſia ſome tew years ago, 


but the Perſians have of lite loſt the dominion of 
that ſea, and of all the iſlands in it, except Or- 
mus, and that was vigorouſly attacked by the A- 
rabs, who conquered the reit; and whether it be 
in theirs or the Perſians hands at preſent I am 


not certain. 


I have ſaid in the beginning of this hiſtory, 
that this ſea, and the iſlands in it, and the coaſt 
of Arabia about Elcatiff, was ſubject to the Per- 


ſians; and this account I. had from a gentleman 


who came from Gombron about twenty years 
ago, and it ſeems the Perſians were actually maſ- 


ters of them at that time : but the Arabians, ta- 


king advantage of the late indolent reign, have 


made themſelves maſters of one iſland after ano- 


ther, and even of Baheren itſelf, and that part of 
the coaſt of Arabia which the Perſians poſleſled : 
And here it was they uſed to fiſh for pearls. 

The Perſian miniftry, about the year 1718, 
did make an attempt to recover thoſe iſlands, and 
in order to it procured the Viceroy of Goa to 
aſſiſt them with four men of war: but the Per- 
ſian General, it ſeems, was bribed by the Arabs, 
and had very near betrayed the Portugueſe ſhips 
into their hands; and though he failed in that, 


yet never providing any land forces to aſſiſt in 


that expedition, the Arabs remain in p6ſtethon 
of them. The Portugueſe ſquadron, however, 
came to an engagement with the Arabian fleet, 
and it proved one of the moſt obſtinate encoun- 
ters that has been ſeen in that part of the world: 
one of the Arabian ſhips was ſunk, and the Por- 
tugueſe were ſo ſhattered that they were glad to 


retire to their ports, and appeared no more in 


that ſea, The Arabs, it ſeems, have ſhips of the 


greateſt force of any nation, on the other fide the 
cape of Good Hope, ſome of their men of war 
carrying no leſs than fouricore guns. 

I come now to give an account of the trade of 


kingdom: one at Iſpahan, and the other at Gom. 


. compals, | | 


TATE OF PERSIA, | 
the Engliſh Eaſt-India company with Perſia, and 


CHAD 


V 


I have intimated already, that they had till the 
preſent civil war two conſiderable factories in that 


bron, in the mouth of the gulph of per 

Boſſora: the head of each . 3 
agent, and lived in as great ſtate as noblemen 
The agent at Iſpahan, at the commencement of 
the civil wars, was Mr. PHILIPS ; he had with 
him three or four Engliſh factors, and a retinue 
of no leſs than thirty or forty ſervants, natives 
of the country: their houſe ſtood in the middle 
of a fine garden, and was elegantly built, after 
the manner of the Perſian palaces, | 
Their horſes, ſervants, and equipage, when 
they went abroad, were equal to an Omrab's: 
their furniture ſhone with gold, or rather was co- 
vered with it. The ſtate of the Gombron agent 
was not altogether ſo grand, but his advantages 
were equal, as will appear hereafter ; but before! 
give an account of the privileges of the Engliſh 
company's ſervants, i ſhall ſay ſomething of the 
trade of the company in Perſia, which ſeems of 
late years to have been reduced to a very narrow 


The company carry ſcarce any thing to Per- 
ſia but Engliſh cloth, nor does this turn to any 
great account, the T'urky company being able 
to ſupply that part of the country where it is 
chiefly vended, at a much cheaper rate: in re- 
turn for cloth, the company bring back goats 
wooll, as it is commonly called, which is the oft 
down that grows under the hair next the skin, and 
is uſed chiefly by hatters: of this I am credibly in- 
formed the company bring away every year about 
a thouſand bags, every bag weighing a hundred 
weight; and if they do not meet with a ſufficient 
return in this, they take the balance in abaſſes 
and chequeens, or elſe in gold bars, of which 
great advantage is to be made; and as they have 
not ſufficient freight of their own, they take in 
freight of the Armenians, Banians, and Moors, 
and other private traders, when they return to Su- 
rat, and generally a great number of paſſengers 
for that country. The Perſians have not a ſhip 
in the gulph, or indeed any where elſe, but freight 
all their goods for India, as Mr. LocKYER in- 
forms us, on Engliſh or Dutch veſſels, and the 
captains and officers were formerly guilty of great 
extortions, They would make a merchant pay 
a conliderable ſum for a place on the deck to iicep 
on: the room between two guns they let out at 
thirty or forty rupees, (a rupee is 28. 6d.) and 
the mates would have two or three hundred rupees 
each for their cabin, which are but juſt big enough 
for two or three people to fit in: but the compa- 
ny have taken that matter under their —.. 
tion, and regulated the price to the ſatisfaction 0 
the merchants; and in purſuance to their _ 


Ns, 


tions, the chief and council always agree with the 
commanders before-hand, for ſuch conveniences 
d de merchant requires. The great cabbin, in 
a ſhip of four hundred tuns, is uſually let for a 
thouſand rupees, which being taken up by twenty or 
thirty ſubſtantial merchants, is not thought much, 
and is indeed a trifle to what uſed to be ſqueezed 
out of them; even the long-boat itſelf uſed to be 
farmed out formerly. 
gers little parcels at their going aſhore, Mr. 
Locky ER obſerves, was another thing that uſed 
to diſoblige them highly ; and which the Dutch, 
who underſtood the ſweet of tranſporting theſe 
merchants and their effects, never troubled them 
about; which made them better affected to the 
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reflect on the inſolence of ſome of our ſea officers, 
even towards gentlemen of their own nation, who 
happen to be paſſengers on board them: and as 
for a Moor or Banian merchant, they have no 
more reſpect for them than ſo many dogs. But 
nothing. can be more barbarous than their uſage 
of the poor laskars, or Indian ſailors, who aſſiſt 
in bringing their ſhips home, when they have loſt 
their Engliſh ſailors by ſickneſs or deſertion: one 
Captain particularly I knew, who beat and abuſed 
the laskers unmercifully ; and when they repre- 


puniſhed in the next world, whatever it did in 
this, he wouid laugh at them; and by way of 
elt, when one of theſe poor fellows died, he or- 
cred a letter to be written and put into his 
mouth, directed to ſome of his friends, who had 
done before him, wherein he endeavoured to ſhew 
is wit, but in ſuch a barbarous ſtrain as made all 
men abhor him. Another great hardſhip on theſe 
lasKars is, that, when they have brought an In- 
dia ſhip to England, care is not always taken to 
iend them to their country again; but we ſee 
them ſometimes begging about the ſtreets; and 
as they come out of a hot climate, it is much if 
they do not periſh in the winter ſeaſon. Such 
practices as theſe may with much more reaſon 
Sie the Indians occaſion to call us ſavages, than 
we have to denominate them ſuch. 

But to return from this digreſſion, the gains 
that are made by the Engliſh Eaſt-India com- 
pany in Carrying the effects of the Armenians, 
Moors, Banians, &c. from Gombron in the gulph 
o! Ferlia to Surat in India, is one great branch 


5 the company's profit, as Mr. LocKkYER has 
0 


Gombron to Surat but ſhe is as deep laden as ſhe 
cantwim, full of paſlengers, and has a vaſt quan- 
tity of treafure on board, ſometimes to the value 
ot two or three hundred thouſand pounds: inſo- 
One that he looks upon the Engliſh ſhips going 
tom Perſia to India, in October and November 
*nnually, to be the richeſt veſſels on that fide the 


The ſearching the paſlen- 


Dutch than the Engliſh. And here I cannot but 


ſented to him that this uſage would not go un- 


Mlerved ; and he ſays they rarely fend a fhip from 
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dia company made, in relation to this voyage, in 
the year 1704, were as follow, viz, 


© That as often as any ſhip of ours is let to 
freight, to or from Perſia our council on the 
place take care an agreement be made before 
them, of which they are to be judges, that it 
be reaſonable what the Captain ſhall be allowed 
for the paſſage and accommodation of ſuch Ar- 
menians, Perſians, or other paſſengers; and to 
that end they are to ſend a proper perſon on 
board each ſhip, to ſee their accommodations 
be as they ought, That when the paſſengers 
return, the ſaid council inquire whether the 
Captain has complied with his agreement ; and 
if he has failed in any part, they muſt take 
care ſuch paſſengers have juſtice done them 
and that the council on the place, from whence 


where ſhe is conſigned unto, with the terms 
of ſuch agreement, If when this is done, the 
Captains ſhall treat thoſe paſſengers unreafona- 
© bly, or will not do them that juſtice the coun- 


ſuch commanders, for their injuſtice and failure 


ſuſtains by the loſs of freight, occaſioned by 
ſuch diſcouragements to the freighters, or their 
vakeels, or ſervants; or the hazard that may in 
probability happen thereon ; and the council 
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to time, do the reſt. Although we muſt far- 
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* ter-party, liberty to diſplace commanders when 
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than the curing ſuch a growing evil,” 


Merchants freighting their goods on Engliſh or 


Dutch ſhips, at Gombron, for Surat, pay the tol- 
lowing rates, viz. 1 


Almonds per bale, containing 120 to 140 


maund tabrees, — _ — 100 
Bulgar hides per bale, qt. 100 ditto, — 340 
Broad cloth from Europe per bale — =—320 
Carpets per bale, qt. 100 m. ta, — 300 


Cloves per bale, qt. 20 ditto, 5 80 
Dates dry per bale, qt. 140 ditto, — —100 
Fiſh-skins per ditto. 200 
Galls of all forts, dit. qt. 120 to 140 m. t. 80 
Lapis tutiæ per cheſt, qt. Io ditto, — 100 


Paffengers, each — — 200 
Pear! ſeed per double cheſt, qt. 40 ditto, — 180 
Pearl ſingle, ditto, qt. 25 dittos, — 120 


Pearl and treaſure, one per cent. 
Piſtachio nuts per bale, qt. 120 to 140 m. t. loo 
D d d 2 


Raiſins 


the ſhip proceeds, adviſe thoſe, that reſide 


and therein ſpecify the damage the company 


have then fo far done their part ; and we ſhall, 


juſt reaſon offers: and if their oppreſſions are ſe- 
vere, we know no better reaſon to diſplace them 
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cil ſhall award, let the council proteſt againſt 


Freightfrom 
Gombron to 
Surat. 


Shahees 
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ny Roſewater per cheſt, qt. 30 ditto | 


Price of | 
goods at 
Gombron, 


Salob per bale, 
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 *  Shahees 
Raiſins of all forts per bale, qt. 120 to 140 dit. 80 
36 
qt. 20 ditto——— — 44 


Roſe water per ditto, qt. 25 ditto 
Ruinus per bale, 


Sweet ſeeds per bale, qt. 50 


Timaches leather per bale, qt. 100 320 
Yopangees per ditto, qt. 100 300 
Zera per bale, qt. 100 80 


Price currant at Gombron, 1705. 
Perſia Goods, viz. 


Almonds 4. ſha. 5 co. per maund cop. 
Almonds ſmall from Iſpahan 28 ſha. ditto. 
Amoniacum 6 ſha. 5 co. per maund tab. 
Apricots dry'd without ſtones, 9 ſha. ditto. 
Aſafcetida head 4 ſha. ditto. 


Brandy Perſia 140 ſha. per cheſt. 


Coffee head 20 to 25 ſha. per maund tab, 


Galbanum head 16 ſha. ditto. 


Galbanum belly. 14 ſha. ditto. 


Galbanum foot 10 ſha. ditto. 


Gum tragant 4 ſha. 5 co. ditto. 


Lapis tutiæ 7 ſha. ditto. 


Piſtachio nuts 13 ſha. ditto. 
Prunella's 8 ſha. per maund cop.. 
Raiſins black 5 ſha. ditto. 
Raiſins new Kiſmiſh 5 ſha. ditto. 
Raiſins red 2 ſha. ditto. 
Roſe-water 120 ſha, per cheſt. 
Wine Aſhee 160 ſha. ditto, _ 
Wine Kiſmiſh 140 ſha. ditto. 


Wine Syraſh 140. ſha. ditto. 


Weights | 


Worm feed head 18 ſha, per maund tab. 


A cheſt of wine is 10 bottles, each containing 
about 5 quarts; or two carboys, and two bottles; 
but of late they leave out the two bottles, reckon- 
ing two carboys to a cheſt, The carboys hold 
out 5 gallons, one with another. | 

A cheſt of roſe-water is 24 bottles, but there 
is a great deal of difference in the ſize of them, 
which the buyer muſt have regard to. The beft 
is of a fine amber colour, and will keep ſeveral] 
years without the leaſt. decay. . 

T hat the value of theſe goods may be bet- 
ter underſtood, I ſhall here give. the reader an 


account of the Perſian weights and coins from 


Mr. LocK ER. viz. 

Their great weights are maunds only, and 
theſe differ according to the nature of the com- 
modities to be delivered by them. Sugar, cop- 
per, tutanague, all ſorts of drugs, &c. are ſold 
by the maund tabrees; which in the factory, 


and the cuſtomhouſe, is neareſt 6 4 I. avoirdu- 
pois; 


5 but in the bazar it is not above Cal. 
which one ought to have regard to in buying 


| troy. The maund ſhaw is 


out of the ſhops. Eatables, and all ſorts of fruit, CH 


as rice, raiſins, prunelles, almonds, orion 
are fold by the maund copara of -& 3 in « 
factory, and from 75 to 7 5 in the bazar. Fine 
goods, as gold, filver, musk, acheen, camphir, be- 
20ar, coral, amber, cloves and cinnamon, oils, dyed 
China ſilk, &c. are fold. by the miſcal, fix of 
which are commonly counted an avoirdupois 
ounce : its juſt weight is 2 dw. 23 gr. 24 d. ps, 
two- maund tabrees, 
uſed at Iſpahan. PIR 


1 Maund tabrees is 6 à l. Engliſh in the factory. 


1 Bazar md. tab. is 6 4 l. 


I Maund copara is 7 4 1. Engliſh in the factory. 


1 Bazar md. copara is 7 , to 7 <1. 


1 Maund ſhaw is 2 maund tabrees. 


1 Miſcall is 2 dwt. 23 gr. 24 decimals, about * 
of an ounce avoirdupois. 3 


All bargains in. Gombron are made for ſhahees, 


and the company keep their accounts in them, 


reckoning them worth four pence each, though 


that coin is rarely met with, but in its ſtead coz 


and mamooda's are current every where. Horſes, 


camels, houſes, &c. are generally fold by the 
toman, which is two hundred ſhahees, or fifty 
abaſſees; and they uſually reckon their eſtates that 
way. Such a one they ſay is worth ſo many to- 
mans, as we. ſay pounds in England, 


10 Coz or pice, a copper coin, are. 1 ſhahee. _ 
2 Shahees are one mamooda.. 
2 Shahees and 5 coz are one laree. 


2 Mamoodas are one abaſſee. | 


4. Mamoodas are reckoned, i ſurat rupee: 


50 Abaſlees or 200 ſhahees are a toman. 


31 to 32 ſhahees are a chequeen. 


The ſhahee in the company's accounts is rec- 
koned worth 4d. Engliſh. _ 
The laree is uſed about Iſpahan; nor are abaſ- 


ſees to be got without allowing 7 or 8. per cent. 
for the difference in exchange; yet returns to 


fort St. George, and other parts of India, are. 


commonly made with them, Next to theſe, 
chequeens are the moſt profitable, there are ſeve- 


ral ſorts of them ; but the Venetian is better than 
the reſt by one and a half or two per cent. at 


Surat, and ſeveral ports on the Malabar coaſts ; 


whither vaſt quantities are ſent every year. When- 
a parcel of Venetian ducats are mixt with others, 


the whole goes by the name of chequeens at Surat; 


but when they are ſeparated, one ſort is called 
Venetians, and all the others, gubbers indiffe- 


rently. 


The Engliſh Eaſt-India company, as has been 


obſerved, do not only receive the ſum of 3333 l. 


6s, 8 d. 


of the government of Perſia in lieu 2 . 
I. | : 


Ab. 
N 
— | = 


Coins, 


Ty cHAf. 
7. 4 V. 
— 


f Foy 
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the ſervice the company did them in taking the 
land of Ormus from the Portugueſe ; but they 
have an exemption alſo from cuſtoms, and what- 
ever ſhips trade under their protection have the 


like exemption, only paying the following port 


charges, VIZ. 
Two per cent. 
company. 
One per cent. conſolage to the agent. 
One per cent. to the broker. 5 
Boat or franky hire for landing goods is 30 
mamooda's per 2000 maund tabrees. 
Hamalgae or cooly hire at weighing, 1 coz of 
every 20 md. tabrees. | 8 
The company do not meddle at all with the 
trade between Perſia and India: this they leave 
altogether to their factors and ſervants, and to 
ſuch country ſhips and private traders as put 
themſelves under their protection, and are con- 
tent to pay the port duties above mentioned: and 


on the ſale of goods to the 


or the regulation of this trade, Mr. Loc KER 


tells us that the following orders are hung up in 
the conſultation at Gombron, viz. 


* 1. That if any perſon in the ſervice of the 
* honourable company, ſhall bring any goods into 


their houſe, or aſhore to any other place be- 


longing to Armenians, or any other natives of 
this country, or foreigners, under colour of his 
name to defraud the King of Perſia of his cuſ- 
toms, he ſhall be forthwith diſcharged their 
tervice, and ſent to Bombay : there being no- 
thing of a more dangerous conſequence to be 


of all the honourable company's privileges, which 
tor ſo many years, and with vaſt expence they 
nave been obtaining, than ſuch an undertaking. 
And if any commanders of ſhips in the ſervice 
of the honourable company, or private ſhips 
trading hither, or any perſons by their leave, 
or connivance, ſhall permit any ſuch. goods to 
be run, or brought any where elſe than to the 
cuſtom-houſe, where they ſhould go; we de- 
clare we will proteſt againſt them, for all da- 
mages that may thereby accrue to the honour- 
able company ; and we will repreſent any ſuch 


* * A * * F\ 
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a conſequences of ſuch ruinous actions de- 
ſerve. 

2. That as the duties, the honourable com- 
any require to be paid here on goods, are not 
above one fifth part: of what is paid to the ſha- 
bander or cuſtom-maſter, ſo we require that 
what private Engliſh ſhipping comes to Perſia 
to trade and merchandiſe, that they bring them 
into the honourable company's houſe in Gom- 
ron, and no other part or port in Perſia, 


* * * a KR Jo - A 
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committed, nor more likely to occaſion the loſs 


attempts to the general and council at Bombay, 
with as much ſeverity as we can, and as the 


where they muſt of neceſſity pay cuſtoms, as it branches itſelf out into difterent provinces, 
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© which by ſo ill an example may occaſion the CHAP, 
honourable company to fall under the ſame V. 

misfortune; and in ſuch a caſe cannot but be. 
looked on by the general at Bombay, their 
governors of forts, preſidents in India, and us 

here as open enemies to their trade, and will be 

proceeded againſt by them as far as the rigour 

of their charter, and act of parliament for eſta- 
bliſhment of the ſole trade in India can extend. 

And if any goods belonging to the Engliſh ſhall 

not firſt be brought to the factory, we will 

ſeize the ſame, and tranſmit them to Bombay, 

to be there condemned as unlicenſed and for- 

feited goods. 5 | 

© 3. The conſolage hitherto taken, by the ho- 

nourable old company's agents, on private goods 

brought to their factory being 2 per cent. we in 

like manner continue the ſame, and the 1 per 

cent. granted by them to their agent on goods 

not conſigned to him; and he to be chief in 

the ſale of all cargoes, if on the place, or elſe 

the chief of Gombron; which 3 per cent. is but 

z of 15 per cent. which goods at the cuſtom- 

houſe uſually pay, before they are cleared, by 

over-valuing, and preſents to the officers. 

4. If any body load any goods on board any 

of the honourable company's ſhips without firſt 

acquainting the agent, or in his abſence, the 

chief therewith, the ſaid goods are by the ho- 
nourable company's charter-party obliged to 
pay 40 l. ſterling per tun freight, beſides what 
other penalties their general and council ſhall 
think convenient to lay upon them. Theſe 
matters we have thought fit to make publick, 
that no perſon hereafter may be ignorant of the 
ſame.“ Given under our hands at Gombron, 

May the 18th, 1705. | 
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As to the manner of fiſhing for pearls in the 
gulph of Perſia, I ſhall ſpeak of it when I come 
to enquire into the minerals and precious ſtones z 
and as to the navigation and ſhipping of the Per- 
fians, I have already hinted that they have not a 
ſhip of their own, and conſequently their skill in 
navigation cannot be great. 


CHAP. VI. 


Gives an account of the fuce of the country, and the 


nature of the ſoil z of their huſbandry and gar- 
dening, and of their plants, animals and minerals, 


HERE is not, as Mr. CHARDIN!, ob- The face cf 
1 ſerves, a country in the world which has we #0"? 
more mountains and fewer rivers than Perſia : 
and ſome of their mountains are looked upon to 
be the higheſt on the face of the earth. Mount 
Taurus, which frequently receives different names 


runs 
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VI. 


The ſoil, 


Hyrcania and Parthia- or Erack. 


The loftieſt of theſe mountains are thoſe called 
Arrarat, in Armenia, the mountains which ſepa- 
rate Media from Hyrcania, and thoſe between 
TT hoſe alſo 
which divide Fars or Perſis from Carmania are ex- 
ceeding high, the moſt famous of which is called 
mount Jarron; but they are generally dry barren 
rocks, without trees or herbage upon them, ex- 
cept thoſe of Gylan or Hyrcania, and the moun- 
tains of Curdeſtan, which are covered with woods, 
and very fruitful where they are manured. I here 
are vaſt ſandy deſerts ſeveral days journey over in 
this kingdom, where there is ſcarce a drop of wa- 
ter to be found ; and the land in general upon the 
frontiers lyes uncultivated, to diſcourage their ene- 
mies {it is faid) from invading them: and in fact, 


o - O = 
there is not the leaſt ſubſiſtence to be met with 


for ſeveral miles, whether you come into the 
kingdom from Turkey or India. There are how- 


ever ſome fruitful plains and vallies, in which 
their principal cities ſtand, which yield plenty of 
grain and herbage ; and no country is more fruit- 
ful than the provinces which lye upon the Caſpian 
Sea, as has been obſerved already. - But then 
Hyrcania is very unhealthful in ſummer time, 


which ſome apprehend proceeds from the multi- 
tude of ſnakes and inſects which lye rotting upon 


the ground when the waters are dried up, as well 
as from the foulneſs of the water itſelf, which is 
ſo thick and muddy. that there is no drinking it 
at that time of the year. 


As to Perſia in general, there is not a tenth 


part of it cultivated, not but that there are many 


valleys which bear neither graſs nor grain at pre- 


| ſent, which formerly when greater care was taken 
to turn the waters into them, were fruitful coun- 


tries: in ſome provinces there are hundreds of 
fine aqueducts choked up and buried in ruins; ſo 
that it is not ſo much a defect in the ſoil, as the 


want of people, or at leaſt of husbandmen, which 


renders Perſia ſo barren. The ſoil in ſome parts 
is a hard gravel, and in others a ſtiff whitiſh clay 
almoſt as hard as ſtone ; but either of them are 
fruitful enough when well watered, and will bear 
often two crops, and ſometimes three in the com- 
paſs of a year. And if we give any credit to an- 
tient authors, there was not a more plentiful coun- 
try in the world than Perſia was formerly: the 
reaſon of this alteration ſome aſcribe to the diffe- 
rent diſpoſitions of the people who have inhabited 


it. The antient Perſians, the fire worſhippers, it 
is ſaid, were obliged by the precepts of their reli- 


gion to cultivate the ground, and it was by them 
accounted a meritorious act to plant a tree to 
bring the water into a held, and make a barren 
ſpot of earth produce graſs or grain : while the 
Mahometans ſeem to have no genius for improve- 
ments, or even to keep up what their anceſtors 
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| CHAP. runs quite through the country from weſt to eaſt. 


of melons, during the ſeaſon they laſt, which 5 


have built or planted, but let every thing run to CH A 
ruin: however, one reaſon of this neglect may be VI 
that the properties of the people are in no ſecurity, 
and no wonder they have but little inclination vo — 
make improvements when they have no certaint; 
of reaping the advantage of them; and it is ten t 
one if an eſtate remain in a family three genera- 
tions; there are too many inſtances in the world 
Mr. CHAR DIN well obſerves, which ſhew that 
riches and plenty, and even the fertility of the 
ſoil depend in a great meaſure upon good laws and 
a juſt and equitable adminiſtration. | 

To proceed to their husbandry : near great f 
towns they improve their grounds with the dun 
and dirt of the ſtreets they carry out, but at 4 
greater diſtance they throw their fields into little 
level ſquares, which they bank about, and then 
turn the water into them, letting it ſtand in the 
field all night, which having ſoaked it, the water 
is let out next morning, and the ſun ſhining with 
almoſt perpendicular rays upon the moilt earth, 
renders it fit for the production of any fort of 
grain or plants. Where the ground is light they 
plow with two or three oxen or buffaloes ; but 
in Gilen, and other countries where they meet 
with a {tiff clay, it is as much as eight or ten oxen 
can do to draw their ploughs, which are very 
large, | 5 T 

Rice, wheat and barley, are almoſt the only 
kinds of grain growing in Perlia, oats they have 
none, and little or no rye. Their ſcaſons are not 
the ſame in the north as in the ſouth: but when 
they are ſowing in one part of the country, they 
are reaping in another, and in ſome places it is not 
more than three months between the ſeed time and 
the harveſt, Their land never lycs fallow ; but is 
ſown once every year at leaſt, it is ſo meliorated 
and enriched by being flowed, and the heat of the 
ſun afterwards working on the mud, that it is 
never out of heart as ours is; and though we 
have not ſo warm a ſun, yet if we were to over- 
flow ſome of our grounds as they do, I am fa- 
tified it would be a vaſt improvement, eſpecially 
where dung and other manure is wanting. As 
to the rice, this indeed muſt be conſtantly ſup- 
plied with water till the harveſt, as was obſerv- 
ed in the Indian husbandry; but for other grain, 
the land is only flowed before the ſowing, to ren- 
der it prolifick. En 

Their kitchen gardens are very well furniſhed Garden 4 
with moſt of the roots and ſalads we have in Eu- 
rope : they have no leſs than twenty ſeveral ſorts 
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about four months, the common people make 
them their conſtant food : thoſe which come to 
maturity firſt in the ſpring are round and ſmall: 
thoſe that are ripe in the latter part of the ſeaſon 5 
the beſt and largeſt, ſome of them weigh eight 


or ten pound, and are as ſweet as ſugar _ ; 
I 


p. at the tables of perſons of quality they have them 
* all the year round, there being a way to preſerve 
. them under ground till the ſeaſon returns again; 
and tis ſaid ſome perſons will eat eight or ten 
pound of melons at A meal without being ſick. 
The beſt melons grow in Choraſſan near Tar- 
tary, and they are carried as far as Iſpahan for 
the King's uſe, and as preſents to their friends. 
Cucumbers are another fruit much eaten by the 
common people, one ſort of them has ſcarce any 
ſeeds in it, and is eaten without paring or dreſſing, 
and is not reckoned unwholeſom. | 
Of grapes they have ſeveral kinds, and ſome of 
them are ſo large that a ſingle grape is a mouth- 
ful. They make their wine at Iſpahan of the kiſ- 
miſh's, a little round grape, and without any 
tones that can be perceived; but much the beſt 
- wines are made at dheraz. They keep their grapes 
all winter here, and let them hang a conſiderable 
time on the vine wrapped up in linen bags; the 
air is ſo dry, Mr. CHARDIN obſerves, that it 
preſerves all Kind of fruit as long as they can deſire. 
Dates are reckoned one of the moſt delicious 
fruits in this country : they are no where ſo good 
25 in Perſia ; the pulp which encloſes the ſtone is 
a clammy ſubſtance, as ſweet as honey; they are 
laid on heaps when they are ripe, and melting, 
candy or preſerve themſelves without ſugar. Fo- 
reigners are adviſed to eat moderately of them, 
becauſe they heat the blood and occaſion ulcers 
in thoſe who are not uſed to them, and ſometimes 
weaken the fight; but are obſerved to have no 
i effects upon the natives: the tree which bears 
them is lender but very tall, and like other palms, 
has no branches, but on the top, and the fruit 
grows in cluſters of thirty or forty pounds weight; 
the tree does not bear till it is fifteen years old, 
but continues bearing, as 'tis ſaid, above a hun- 
dred years. 5 1 
There are in Perſia moſt of the fruits which 
are to be had in Europe, and would be in much 
greater perfection if they knew any thing of gar- 
dening; but they underſtand neither grafting nor 
moculating or managing dwarf trees; all their trees 
run up very high and are loaded with wood. They 
have excellent apricots of ſeveral kinds, which are 
in ſeaſon one after the other; and their nectarins 
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piece; there is an apricot red within, which is 
called the egg of the ſun; theſe are dried and 
ported in vaſt quantities, they are boiled in wa- 
ter, Which is thickened by the juice of the fruit, 
and makes a perfect ſyrup without ſugar, 

Apples and 
of Per a, they have alſo pomegranates of ſeveral 
en. with oranges, quinces and prunes, and ſuch 
wo of iruits, that Mr. CHARDin ſays he has 
een above fifty ſorts at an entertainment, ſome 


| Gardens 


and peaches welgh fixteen or eighteen ounces a- 


pears grow chiefly in the north part 


0! which grey three hundred leagues from the place. 
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The piſtachio nuts are almoſt peculiar to Perſia, CHAP, 


and tranſported all the world over; we have them 


commonly in London, and therefore I need not 


deſcribe them: here are alſo ſmall nuts, filberds 
and almonds. Olives alſo grow in Hyrcania near 
the Caſpian ſea; but they neither know how to 
preſerve them, nor draw oil from them, They have 
alſo plantations of ſugar and tobacco. 
Among other trees in their gardens, they have 
the cypreſs, the palm, and the mulberry : of the 
laft, there are large plantations for their ſilk worms, 
which they don't ſuffer to grow up to be great 


trees, becauſe the leaves are beſt when the ſhoots 


are young. They root up the trees therefore 
when they grow old, and plant their grounds a- 
gain. 


But the tree which is in as great eſteem as 


VI. 


Trees, 


any in Perſia is the ſenna: the body of this tree is 


very large, and ordinarily forty or fifty foot high, 


and ſtrait as the maſt of a ſhip, having no branches 


but on the head of it; the bark is of a bright 


grey, and the wood ſerves them to make doors, 


rafters, and other uſes in building. The trees 
that are moſt common in Perſia, Mr. CHARDIN 
tells us, are the plane tree, the willow, the fir 
and the cornel tree: the plane tree the Perſians 
imagine is a preſervative againſt the plague and 


other contagious diſtempers, and obſerve that the 


plague has never raged in Iſpahan ſince this tree 
was planted in their ſtreets and gardens. The 
tree aiſo which bears the gall- nut is very common 
in many parts of Perſia; and there are trees 
which yield gum, maſtick and frankincenſe; that 
which produces frankincenſe very much reſembles 


a pear tree, and is found chiefly in Carmania. 


There are trees alſo which produce manna of ſe- 


veral forts: the beſt manna has a yellowiſh caſt, 


a large coarſe grain, and comes from Choraſſan 


or Bactria: there is another ſort called tamerisk, 


becauſe the tree it drops from is ſo named, and 
is found in large quantities in the province of Su- 


ſiana; and there is a third fort gathered about 


Iſpahan, which falls from a tree much like the 
tamerisk but larger ; the leaves of this tree drop 


liquid manna in ſummer time, which the. natives 


take to be the ſweat of the tree congealed upon the 
leaf; in the morning the ground under it is per- 
fectly fat and greaſy with it, and has as ſweet a 
taſte as other manna. | 

The cotton tree is common all over Perſia: 
and they have another little tree which yields a 
kind of ſilken down uſed for quilting and ſtuffing 
of pillows: there is alſo a plant called hannah, 
that bears a ſeed which they beat to powder fand 
colour their hands and feet, and ſometimes rub 
over their faces with it, apprehending it keeps their 
skins ſmooth, and preſerves their complexion ; 
they ſometimes bruiſe the leaves of it, which ſerves 
them for the ſame purpoſe. 


There 
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'There are found in the deſerts of Carmania 
two little ſhrubs of a poiſonous quality, the firſt 
is called galbad ſamour, or the flower that poiſons 
the wind ; ſome people imagining that it is this 
that occaſions thoſe killing winds which blow in 
this province in the hot ſeaſon : the other ſhrub is 
called kerzebre, the trunk whereof is about as big 
as a man's leg, and grows about ſix foot high, its 
leaves are almoſt round, and it bears a flower like 


the ſweet brier. There are ſcarce any trees to be 


fo, on the mountains, or wild fields in Perſia: 
theſe are for the moſt part deſtitute of all manner 
of verdure, while in their cities, and the villages 


for three or four leagues round them, the ſtreets as 


well as gardens are ſo well planted, that the 


\ Houſes are hardly to be diſcerned at a diſtance : 


Flowers, 


when you have travelled ſome few leagues indeed 
you, meet with neither houſe, trees, nor ſhrubs for 
many miles, but all looks like a barren deſert ; 
notwithſtanding which great part of this ſeeming 
barren ſoil were it watered and cultivated it 
would be as fruitful as the other, and actually was 
ſo ſome ages ſince, when a more induſtrious gene- 
ration poſſeſſed the country. and the people were 
more ſecure of their properties 3 
From their trees J paſs on to their flowers, and 
of theſe there is a great variety to be found in ſome 
provinces. The ſouth part of Perſia has much 
the feweſt; exceſſive heat, it is obſerved, being as 
deſtructive to them as extreme cold: but nothing 
can be more beautiful than the fields of Hyrcania; 
here are whole groves of orange trees, jeſſamins, 
and all the flowers we have in Europe. Ihe eaſt 


part of this country, which is called Mazenderan, 


is one continued parterre from September to April, 
the whole country at that time is covered with 
flowers, and this, tho' it be their winter ſeaſon, 
is alſo the beſt time for fruits: in the other months 
the heat is ſo exceſſive, and the air fo unhealthful, 
that the natives find themſelves under a neceſſity 
of retiring to the mountains. In Media the fields 


produce tulips, anemonies, and ranunculus's; a- 


bout Iſpahan and ſome other towns jonquils grow 
wild : they have alſo daffodils, lillies, violets and 
pinks in their ſeaſon, and ſome flowers which 
laſt all the year round; but what they have the 
greateſt quantity of are lilies and roſes : they ex- 
port abundance of roſe-water to other countries : 
in the ſpring there is plenty of yellow and red 
gilly-flowers, and another red flower which re- 
ſembles a clove, of a beautiful ſcarlet colour ; 


every ſprig bears thirty of theſe flowers, which 


form a fine head as large as a tennis-ball, Their 
roſes are white, yellow, and red, and others white 
on one hide and yellow on the other : but notwith- 
ſtanding all this great variety of beautiful flowers, 


their gardens are not comparable to thoſe of ſhip, the ſmell is communicated to them, let them 


Europe. As flowers are ſo common, they are 
very little regarded; you ſee them intermixed 


with fruit trees and roſe buſhes without any order; 
no borders or knots of flowers are to be ſeen 11 
their gardens, but large walks planted with trees: 
fountains, canals, caſcades, and pleaſure houſes at 
proper diſtances, are all that muſt 


| be expected i 
their fineſt gardens ; nor do the Perſian; like So 


manner of pleaſure in walking in them any more 
than they do in the fields, but ſet themſelves down 
in ſome alcove or ſummer-houſe as ſoon as the 
come into them, regardleſs of that exquiſite variety 
that every foreigner is enamoured with; and were 
theſe things as common in Europe, and poſſeſſed 
by every cottager, we probably ſhould regard 
them as little as we do other things, which we 
11000 in common with the loweſt part of man- 
ind. | 
Perſia alſo affords great plenty of phyſical drugs, 


as caſſia, ſenna, antimony, nux vomica, gum ar- 


moniack, galbanum, ſal armoniack, and a kind 
of rhubarb, with which they purge their cattle : 
the beſt rhubarb, as was obſerved in the deſcrip- 


tion of China, comes from thence, or rather from 


eaſtern "Tartary, which lyes to the northward of 
China, The Perſian poppies are in great eſteem 
from the quantity of juice they yield, and the 
ſtrength of it: they grow four foot high in ſome 


places, and have white leaves: they extract the 


juice from them in June, when they are ripe, by 
making little inciſions in the head of the poppy, 
a thick liquor ouzes from them, which is ga- 
thered very early in the morning before ſun riſe, 


CHA] 


Drugs 


It is ſaid to have ſuch an effect on the people who 


are employed in this work, that they look as if 
they had been buried and taken up again, and 
their limbs tremble as if they had the palſy. T he 
liquor which is thus drawn from the poppies in a 
little time grows thick, and is made up into pills. 
The Perſians give it the name of afion, and we 
opium; the Perſian bakers ſtrew poppy ſeed on 


their bread, which inclines thoſe that eat it to 


ſleep, and the eating it is not reckoned unwhole- 
ſom after their meals; the common people cat 


the ſeed at any time almoſt. Saffron, I have al. 


ready obſerved, grows plentifully in Perſia, and 
aſlatcetida is to be had every where almoſt, which 
is much admired by the natives of Perſia as well 
as India, and frequently eaten with their food: 


that which to us is the moſt offenſive of all ſcents, 


by them is eſteemed a moſt refreſhing perfume, 
and equal to musk at leaſt. 

Aſſafcœtida is a liquor which diſtills from the 
plant called hiltot, it thickens after it is drawn, 
and grows as hard as gum: there is the white, 
and the black kinds of it, of which the white 1 
reckoned the beſt to eat. The ſmell of this drug 
is ſo very ſtrong, that if any goods lye near it in 4 


and it is almoſt im- 
affects the 
colour 


be wrapped up never ſo cloſe, i 
poſſible to clear them of it: nay, it 
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colour of them to ſuch a degree, that Mr. CHar- 
„ix afſures us he had ſome rich ſtuffs of gold and 
(lver tarniſhed with it, notwithſtanding they were 
incloſed in cotton, and covered with ſeveral folds 
of ſzarcloth, and the ſilver particularly was turned 
perfectly black. - 
Mummy, which is human fleſh embalmed that 
has lain in dry earth ſeveral ages, and become 


lard as horn, is frequently found in the ſands 


of Chorafſan, or the antient Bactria, and ſome 
of the bodies are fo little altered, it is faid, that 


the features may be plainly diſtinguiſhed : but be- 


des this common mummy, there is a precious 
Zum that diſtills from a rock, to which the Per- 
nans give the name of mummy. 'This we are 
told performs miraculous cures, there are no ill- 
neſles but it removes, nor any wounds but it will 
heal in twenty four hours. And though this 1s 
not to be underſtood literally, yet thus much 1s 
certain, it is ſo valuable a drug that the King en- 
Zrolles moſt of it, and it is ſent to court by the 
Governors of the province where it is found, un- 


der their ſeals. | 


The bezoar ſtone of Perſia is held to be much 


better than the Indian bezoar : this, as was taken 


notice in treating of India, is a ſtone with ſeveral 
thin coats over it, which is found in the bodies of 
voats, and other animals, | 
come next to enquire into the ſeveral kinds of 
animals that are found in Perſia, whether beaſts, 


birds, fiſhes or inſets 3 and among their cattle 


we find the camels, horſes, mules, aſſes, oxen 
and buffaloes very ſerviceable; but the camel for 
2 beaſt of burthen much excels all the reſt, whe- 


ther we conſider the weight he carries, the diſ- 


patch he makes, or the little charge of keeping 


» Y f DO 2a 
him. Of theſe camels there are ſeveral kinds, 


ſome have two bunches upon their backs, and 
others but one; and there is a third fort engendered 
between a dromedary or camel with two bunches, 
ind a female with one, which are eſteemed much 
the belt, and ſold for twenty or thirty pounds 
4-picce, for they are ſeldom tired, and will carry 


nine hundred or a thouſand weight. I hoſe, which 


travel between the Perſian gulph and Iſpahan, are 
via much leſs ſize, and do not carry above five or 
hundred weight; but theſe notwithſtanding 
arc almoſt as ſerviceable as the other, for they are 
much ſwifter, and will gallop like a horſe, where- 
35 the others ſeldom exceed a foot-pace : theſe 
Iwitt camels are kept by the King, and great men, 
and icrve to tranſport their women from place to 
place, and carry their baggage ; they are uſually 
adorned with embroidered cloths, and ſilver bells 
about their necks ; a ſtring of ſix or ſeven of them 


1 ' 
ite tied together when they travel, .and governed 


VV One ; 
1 man: they uſe neither bridles nor halter to 
them in, nor whips to drive them, but they 


are g , 
Weed by the driver's voice, who ſings or 
OL, I A 


deem their lives by a conſiderable preſent, 
aſſes of Perſia, I have obſerved already, are much 


plays to them as they travel; it is in vain to beat C HAP 


them, if they tire, they will go never the better 
for it: when they are to take up their burthen 
the driver touches their knees, whereupon they 
lye down on their bellies till they are loaded, 
groaning, however, and giving ſigns of uneaſineſs 
under a ſenſe of the fatigue they are about to un- 
dergo: they let them graze by the road ſide with 
their burthens on their backs, on weeds and 
thiſtles, and ſometimes they feed them with balls 
compounded of barley meal and chaff made up in- 
to a paſt, with which they often mix the cotton 
ſeed : but he is the leaſt feeder of any beaſt conſi- 
dering his bulk. It is very happy alſo that the 
camels will live without water two or three days 
together, there being ſcarce any to be met with 
in thoſe deſerts the caravans are forced to croſs. 
They ſhed all their hair every ſpring, and are 
perfectly naked. Of the camels hair abundance 
of fine ſtuffs are made, as was obſerved in the 
chapter of manufactures. T heſe creatures are very 
tame and tractable, except when the luſtful fit is 


upon them, which laſts thirty or forty days, 


and then they are very unruly, which makes 
their drivers increaſe their burthens at that time 
to keep the fleſh under. When once the male 
has covered a female he grows fluggiſh, and does 
not care for ſtirring out of the ſtable ; according 
to the beſt accounts I can get, they copulate as 
other four footed animals do, except it be that the 
female lyes down on her belly, as ſhe does to re- 
ceive her burthen : as to their engendering back- 
wards, which is mentioned in ſome writers, this 
ſeems to me to be a vulgar error. 
young eleven months, and ſome ſay twelve. 
Oxen, buffaloes, aſſes and mules, are alſo uſed 
indifferently for carrying of paſſengers, or bur- 


thens, and their land being plowed by buffaloes 


and oxen, theſe beaſts are very ſeldom killed for 
food ; though it is ſaid ſome Perſian Governors 
in the ſouth of Perſia have extorted conſiderable 
ſums out of the Indian Banians, who reſide 
thereabouts, under pretence they would order 
them to be butchered, if the Banians did not re- 
The 


larger and ſwifter than ours, and will perform a 
journey very well. But the fineſt beaſts are their 
horſes: theſe are beautiful creatures, and no where 
better managed than in Perſia. They have fine 
forehands, and are exactly well proportioned, 
light and ſprightly, but only fit for the ſaddle, 
or at leaſt not uſed for any other purpoſe : they 
are never gelt, and wear their tails at the full 
length; but though they are lovely creatures to 
look on, they are neither ſo ſwift as the Arabian 


horſes, nor ſo hardy as the Tartars, and the King 


has always a ſtable of the Arabian breed. Horſes 
are very dear in Perſia, ſome of them being ſold 
E ec for 


They go with 
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the ſtony mountains. 
They dawb their horſes legs in winter with a 
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C 5 7 P. for two or three hundred pounds, and ſeldom for 


leſs than fifty, It is not ſo much the ſcarcity of 
them, as the ſelling ſuch numbers to India and 
Turkey which enhances the price. They have 
mules alſo that carry very well, and are vahugd 
ſome of them at thirty or forty pounds a-picce : 
and ſome aſſes are not valued at much lefs, after 
they have been taught to pace. _ | 
'The ordinary feed for horſes is barley, and 
chopt ſtraw; they have no mangers in their ſta- 


bles, but give their horſes their corn in bags, as 
our hackney coachmen do. 


In the ſpring they 
cut green graſs for their horſes; but never make 
any into hay to be caten dry; ſometimes they 
feed their horſes with balls made of barley-meal, 
as in India: inſtead of litter their own dung is 


dryed and beaten to powder, and laid a foot deep 
for them to lye on; and if any of it be wetted, 
it is dried in the ſun the next day. Their 
| Horſes hoofs are much ſounder and harder than 
ours, and they are ſhod with thin plates, as the 


oxen are alſo, on account of their travelling over 


yellow herb called hannah, and ſometimes anoint 


their bodies with it as high as their breaſt to keep 


out the cold, as it is ſaid ; but it ſeems to be rather 


by way of ornament, for in ſome places it is 


done all the year round. 

The King has large ſtables of horſes diſperſed 
throughout the kingdom, almoſt in every city, 
for the publick ſervice. A horſe is ſeldom denied 
to any man that demands one, if he will keep 
him, but then ſuch perſons are accountable to 


the government for them when they ſhall be 


called out, but they have the liberty of riding 
them in the mean time. Theſe troopers horſes 
are ſometimes quartered upon people againſt their 
conſent, who would gladly be excuſed from the 


trouble and charge of keeping them; and if any 


horſe dies in their hands, oath muſt be made that 


he had fair play, and did not die for want of corn 
or looking after. 


Their horſes are ſubject to many diſtempers, 


lometimes their legs ſwell, and a humour riſes 


on the breaſt, which proceeds from eating too 
much barley, it is ſaid; and in this caſe they 
clap a hot iron to the ſwelling, or lance it, and 
keep the fore open, by running a willow twig 
through it ; but a hot iron applied to the part 1s 
the moſt general remedy for lame or diſtempered 
horſes, | 
Of ſheep and goats, as has been obſerved al- 
ready, there are great plenty in Perſia : the na- 
tives ſeldom eat any other meat: their ſheep are 
large, and remarkable for their fat tails, which 
weigh eight or ten pounds, and ſome, it is faid, 
are above twenty pounds weight: they are re- 
markable alſo in Jome parts of Perſia tor having. 


more horns than ours. TI have ſeen ſome of their 
ſheep with fix or ſeven horns, fome ſtanding 
ſtrait out of their foreheads, ſo that when their 
rams engage there is uſually a great deat of blood 
ſpilled in the battle, The Perſian goats are nor 
only valuable for their fleſh, but the fine woo! 
they yield, of which great quantities are exported 


from Carmania annually, as has been intimated 


already, Hogs there are ſcarce any to be met 
with ; for as the Mahometans, who are the go- 
verning part of the country, abhor this animal, 
their Chriſtian ſubjects do not endeavour to encreaſe 
the breed, unleſs towards Georgia and Armenia, 
where the Chriſtians are numerous. 


Wild beaſts there are not many, either in the 
middle, or the ſouthern part of Perſia, there be- 


ing no cover for them. Deer they have ſome, 
and antilopes, which are much of the ſame na- 
ture, except that they are ſpotted, and have finer 
limbs. In Hyrcania and Curdiſtan, the woody 


parts of the country, wild beaſts abound, ſuch as 


lions, tygers, leopards, wild-hogs, jackalls, &c. 
And in Media and Armenia there are abundance 
of deer, wild-goats, hares and rabbits, and there 
are ſome found on the mountains almoſt all ove 
the country, but not many. _ 3 
Inſects they are not much troubled with in 
the heart of Perſia, which is very dry, unleſs it 
be with ſwarms of locuſts, which viſit them 
ſometimes: they fly | 
look like a cloud, and perfectly obſcure the ſun, 
and wherever they light deſtroy the fruits of the 
earth; but there are certain birds which gene- 
rally viſit the country about the ſame time, and 
eat up the locuſts, and ſo prevent the ruin of the 
husbandmen. 


That part of the country which lyes upon the 


Caſpian or Hyrcanian ſea is full of ſerpents, toads, 


ſcorpions, and other venomous inſects, which in 


ſummer time die many of them for want of 
water, and infect the air, rendring that part of 
the country very unhealthful at that time. Scor- 
pions particularly there are of an immoderate 
ſize, whoſe ſting is mortal, it is ſaid, if proper 
remedies be not immediately applied, and at beſt 


a perſon ſtung by one of them is in ſuch torture, 


Muſ- 
ketoes or gnats are very troubleſome in the flat 
country near the Caſpian ſea. And there is g 
white fly no bigger than a flea in Perſia, 2 
makes no noiſe, whoſe ſting is like the prick 0 A 
pin. Here is alſo the millepedes, almoſt like 4 


that he becomes raving mad for fome time, 


. Fay ici ie ſting 
caterpillar, whoſe bite is as pernicious à8 the 4 
of a 3 the Perſians call them Hezar-pai 


and P =} 
did, 
wild fowl in Perſia as in Europe, AS geeſe, hens, 


or a thouſand feet. 
There are almoſt the ſame ſorts of tame 


ducks, partridges, ſnipes, & . But more of 


: | f 
them in the north than in the ſouth . 
3 | 
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CHAP the country. Turkeys have been imported to Iſpa- 
VI. han, but they do not thrive there. The breed of 
Srv Pigeons they take all imaginable care to increaſe 


and propagate on account of their dung, with 


which they raiſe their melons. Their dove houſes 


are five times as large as ours, of a round figure, 
and handſomely built of brick ; of theſe, it is 
ſaid, there are not leſs than three thouſand in the 
city of Iſpahan only. The dung is uſually fold 


tor four pence the biſty, or twelve pounds weight, 


and the government, it ſeems, lays a ſmall tax 


upon it. Their partridges are reckoned the larg- 
et, and beſt taſted, that are to be met with any 
The pelican, which the Perſians call 


here. 


' tacob, or the water-drawer, is as remarkable as 


any of their fowls, for the body of it is ſaid to 
be as large as a ſhcep; its head at the ſame time 
wondrous ſmall ; but a large bill of ſixteen or 
:chteen inches long, as big as a man's arm, and 
under the bill there is a large bag, travellers tell 
us, Which will hold a pail of water: they build 
their nets in the deſerts, where there is no water 
and conſequently no inhabitants, for their ſecu- 
rity, and frequently go two days journey for 
water for their young ones; but then they bring 
enough in the. receptacle above mentioned to laſt 
dome time. . | 

There is another extraordinary bird mentioned 
by travellers in the province of Choraſſan, which 


has ſuch an appetite towards the water of a cer- 


tain ſpring in that country, and ſo much fagacity 
in ditcovering it, that they will follow any per- 
{on that carries it in a bottle ſeveral hundreds 
ot mil:s: but there are ſo many extravagant and 
improbable ſtories told of this bird beſides, that I 
ſhall take the liberty to ſuſpend my belief of the 


Whole, till the accounts of it are better confirmed. 


As to eagles, hawks, falcons, and other birds 
of prey, there is no country where they have 
more, or where they are better inſtructed to take 
tacir prey, than in Perſia: the King has eight 
hundred or a thouſand of them; and there is no 
man of any figure without his hawks and his 
Falconers : and, as has been obſerved in ſpeaking 
0! their rural ſports, their hawks are taught not 
only to fly at birds, but at hares, deer, and all 
manner ot wild beaſts, and by fixing themſelves on 


the head of the animal, and beating him with 


5 Wings, he is ſo terrified and diſtracted, that 
= dogs and huntſmen which follow have very 
a * difficulty in taking him: and the Perſians, 

is ſaid, breed up the very crows to fly at the 


ee are the ſame kinds of ſinging birds in 
ph, ren. us, ſuch as the linnet, the chaffinch, 
15 Shtingale, the lark, &c. And ſome birds 
ON 2 which are taught to ſpeak ; but I don't 
hs 15 are = parrots, or parrokeets on this 

dia. However there are ſeveral parti- 


per, and the proportion is one part foreign to twen- 


coloured birds to be ſeen in Perſia, with a plumage 


of blue, green and yellow, beautifully mixed. Of 
ſparrows there are ſuch numbers that they are 
very troubleſom to the husbandmen; who are 
forced to place their ſervants in the fields all day 
long, when the harveſt approaches, to keep them 
off their corn. 5 

In the heart of Perſia there are ſcarce any fiſh 
to be met with ; the few rivulets they have hard-- 
ly ſupplying the country with water for neceſlary 
uſes; and in the ſummer time they are almoſt 
all dried up : even the river Zenderhood, to which 
the government, at a prodigious expence, have 
joined other ſtreams for the ſupply of the city of 
Iſpahan, is perfectly loſt in the ſandy deſerts a- 
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bout twenty leagues from thence; and I queſtion 


whether there be one ſtream, which riſes in the 


middle of the kingdom, which ever reaches the 


the ſnow melts on the mountains, they may make 
a conſiderable figure: I am ſenſible ſome writers 
affirm, that the river Zenderhood, though it dif- 
appears about twenty leagues from Iſpahan, riſes 
again in Carmania, and falls into the ocean; but 
how it is poſſible any one can know it is the 
ſame river which riſes in Carmania, when the 
place they affien for it is four or five hundred 
miles diſtance from the place where it diſappears, 
I cannot eaſily conceive. But to return to their 
fiſh, both in the Caſpian fea and the Perſian gulph 
there are great plenty of ſea fiſh of all kinds al- 
moſt, and the rivers Kur and Arras, which fall 
into the Caſpian, have plenty of river fiſn; but 
they lye at too great a diſtance from Iſpahan to 


ſea in the ſummer ; though in the ſpring, When 


ſupply that city, and as far as J can learn, fiſh. 


is very rarely eaten there, | 

come now to ſpeak of the Perſian minerals. 
It is conjectured that among their many vaſt moun- 
tains there may be ſome mines of gold and filver ; 
but it ſeems there are none open, neither have 
they an account that ever any were wrought, 
except their lead mines may be denominated ſil- 
ver, which yield an inconſiderable quantity of 
that metal, as all lead mines do; but not near 
enough to countervail the charge of extracting 


Minerale“) 


it. They have, however, good mines of iron, 


ſteel, copper and lead: the iron and ſteel mines 


are in Hyrcania, Media, and the provinces of 
Erak and Choraſſan: their ſteel is fo full of ſul- 


phur, that if the filings are thrown into the fire, 
they will give a report like gun-powder: it has a' 


fine delicate grain, but is as brittle as glaſs, and 


the Perſian artificers, who do not underſtand how 


to give it a due temper, cannot for that: reaſon 


make wheels or ſprings, or any minute pieces of 


workmanſhip, Their copper mines are moſt of 
them near Seris in the mountains of Mazen- 
deran, they mix it with Swediſh and Japan cop- 
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'The lead mines are moſt 
of them near the city of Yeſd, and in theſe are 


nm found the greateſt quantity of ſilver. 


Pearls. 


by degrees. 


ſame country. 


Sulphur and faltpetre are dug in the mountain 
Damaverd, which divides Hyrcania from the pro- 
vince of Erak. Antimony is found in Carmania; 
but it is a baſtard fort. Emery is had near Niris, 
vitriol and mercury they have none; and their 


tin is imported from abroad. There are two kinds 


of ſalt in Perſia, the one upon the ſurface of the 
ground, and the other dug out of the rock: there 


are plains of ten or twelve leagues over quite co- 


vered with ſalt, as others are with ſulphur and 


alom: the ſalt is ſo hard in ſome parts of Car- 
mania, that the poor people make uſe of it inſtead 


of ſtone to build their cottages with. 


Their marble is either white, black. or red, 


and ſome veined with white and red: it is dug near 


Hamadan, and in Suhana; ſome of it will break 


into large flakes, or tables, like ſlate; but the beſt 


comes from Tauris, which is almoſt as tranſparent 
as cryſtal. This kind is white mixed with green. 
In the country about Tauris alſo is found the 
mineral azure, but this is not ſo good as that 
which comes from Tartary, it loſing its colour 
In the provinces of Fars and Shirvan 
there is found abundance of bole armoniack, and 
a marl which the country people uſe inſtead of 
ſoap. There are ſome mines of iſing-glaſs in the 
In ſeveral parts of Perſia we meet 
with napthta, both white and black, it is uſed in 
painting and varniſh, and ſometimes in phyſick; 
and there is an oil extracted from it which they 
put to ſeveral uſes. 5 
The moſt valuable mines in Perſia are thoſe 
where the tuquois ſtones are found, there is one 


of them at Niſapour, in the province of Choraſſan, 
and another in a mountain between the province of 


Erak and Hyrcania ; and there has of late years 
been a third diſcovered, but the ſtones are not ſo 
fine and lively as thoſe in the old mines. All that 
come out of the old rock are preſerved for the K ing, 
and when he has taken thoſe he likes beſt, he or- 
ders the reſt to be ſold. 

| Having enquired into their minerals and preci- 
ous ſtones, I come now to ſpeak of their pearls. 
There was formerly the fineſt fiſhery in the world 


bf this kind in the gulph of Perſia: Mr. CHAR“ 


DIN informs us, that it did not produce leſs than 
the value of a million of livres one year with ano- 
ther, and that he himſelf ſaw a pearl taken out 
of it that weighed fifty grains, and was perfectly 
round ; but the largeſt that were uſually met with 
in that ſea did not weigh above ten or twelve 


grains, all above that weight the fhſhermen were 


obliged under the ſevereſt penalties to lay by for 
the King. But whether the pearl banks are now 
exhauſted, or in the late indolent reigns the peo- 
ple are become as inactive as their governors ; or 
laſtly, whether it is that the Arabs having made 


themſelves maſters of this ſea, and m 

» . . oft 
iſlands in it, the fiſhermen are interrupted r 
buſineſs, the pearl fiſnery ſeems to be Whol! 
ger at preſent, and there are as 
de met with in Perſia as in any other Lc... 
however, fince this fiſhery was "ately Ks | 
tamous, and poſſibly may be revived again, I ihall 


few pearls to 


here take an opportunity to deſcribe the manner 


I here are, as I am informed, two ſeaſons for 
fiſhing, the firſt in March and April, and the 
other in Auguſt and September; though Mr, 
FHEVENOT mentions only one, namely from 


the latter end of June till the end of veptem- 


ber: and at this time there are to be {cen near 


the ifland of Baharen two or three thouſand fiſher 


boats, in every one of which is a diver: they 
uſually bring their boats to an anchor in five fa- 
thom water, and then the diver ſtrips himſelf 
naked, and having fixed a piece of horn like a 


pair of ſpectacles on his noſe, which prevents any 


water getting in that way, and tied a ſtone to one 
of his tect, that he may fink to the bottom in an 
inſtant, he takes a net, or a basket with him, 
and deſcends to the bottom, there being a rope 
faſtned under his arms, and another to the basket: 
having flipped the cord which faſtned the ſtone to 
his foot, he preſently falls to gathering up the oyſ- 
ters, or nacres, and puts them into his basket, 
and having remained under water as long as he 
can, makes a ſign to the people in the boat to draw 
him up, and afterwards they pull up the basket 


in the mean time the diver uſually refreſhes him- 


ſelf with a pipe of tobacco, and then goes down to 
the bottom as before 4 and thus he works from 
eight in the morning till eleven, and then goes to 


dinner: about twelve he begins to dive again, and 


continues at it till three in the afternoon. It is ſaid 


theſe divers will remain under water near halt a 


quarter of an hour at a time. Towards evening 


they carry their oyſters on ſhore, where they lay 


them on heaps, and when they begin to dry, the 


oyſters open of themſelves, and they ſearch dili- 


gently for the pearls, which the Banians and Ar- 
menians are ready to take off their hands, and 
make very great advantages by ſorting and retail- 
ing them Out again, 


CHAT". 
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Treats of their language, cbaracteri, learning, LA 


tory and chronology. 


9 5 HERE are four languages ſpoken in Perſia, 
* namely, 1. The Arabick. 2. The Turkiſh. 
3. The Perſian, And 4thly, a language which 
the Gaurs or Guebres, the poſterity of the an- 
tient Perſians who worſhip the fire, ſpeak : their 


language and their characters are peculiar to them- 
2 | ſelves, 


CHAp! 
} 


Langu id 


VI, 


HAP 
VII. 
Va 


. 


* 
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ſelves, 


who underſtands Perſian perfectly 


made up 


and cannot be the ſame with thoſe of the 
antient Perſians, in as much as they underſtand 
none of the inſcriptions remaining at Perſepolis, 
neither are the characters of the preſent Gaurs any 
thing like thoſe at Perſepolis. The Arabick is 
the learned language, and in this the alcoran, 
and other books of divinity, as well as their books 
of morality, phyſick and philoſophy are written. 
The Turkiſh language is ufually ſpoken at court, 
and in the provinces adjoining to Turkey. At 
She taz, the capital city of Fars, or the antient 
Per ia, they generally ſpeak the Perftan tongue. ; 
to the Arabick, 1 ſhall not enlarge upon it, 
til] 1 come to treat of Arabia, The Perlian tongue 
a modern language, about the ſame date with 
their religion; and beſides thoſe words which are 
peculiar to it, there are a great number of words 
of other nations, which have in their turns con- 
quered Perſia, introduced into it ; as thoſe of the 
Turks, the FTartars, and the Arabs. There are 
a\ſo an inconceivable number of European words 
mixed with it, as High-Dutch, Engliſh and 
French; but more of the Engliſh than any, as it 
s ſaid, Some our Engliſh travellers give us 
i1ftances of, as broder for brother, daughter, &c. 
and {ume of their words they have from the 
Greek and Latin; but they borrow more from 
the Arabick than all the reſt ; inſomuch that one 
well, is half in- 
liructed in Afabick. | | 
In the Perſian language they have neither gram- 
mar nor ſyntax, but make uſe of the Arabick 
rules: they have eight and twenty letters in their 
alphabet, and ſome reckon nine and twenty, but 
they are all conſonants, except alif, which is their 
frit letter, and which has the ſound of our a; the 
letters you and ye, are alſo in ſome inſtances uſed 
as Vowels, but it is their accents that are properly 
their vowels, and give a ſound to their other let- 
ters, They have no ſtops, comma, or paragraphs 
in their books; but, like our lawyers, when 


| they enter upon a new clauſe, begin with a great 


jetter, or an item. If ever they make points, 
't 1s for thoſe who deſire it, and will pay well for 

it, or for young people who are learning to read. 
heir paper is made of rags of ſilk and cotton, 
mihty thin and ſmooth, and will bear but on one 
lde mit is not fo white and ſtrong as ours, nor in- 
dced in any reſpect comparable to it. Their ink 
made of galls and vitriol, and the rind of pome- 
granates, With burnt rice powdered, which being 
into a cake, they dijlolve in gum water. 


inſtead of gooſe quills they have a reed ſomething 


Ader than a quiil, of which they make their pens. 


Whatever 
Arabick. 


| it 1s obſervable that the Mahometans look upon 
baer as a ſacred thing; they eſteem it a very ill 


5 


lion for a man to burn or tear paper, and much 


language they write, the characters are 
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in, is in moſt eſteem, They ſtand or {it grace- 


riſhed molt in the Eaſt in the firſt ages; and the 


397 
more to put it to any vile uſes ; for, ſay they, the CH AP. 
name of GOD, or ſome of his ſaints may be writ= VII. 
ten upon it, and it would be impious to prophane 
it in ſuch a manner. On the other hand, if it be 
not written upon, it is deſigned however, ſay they, 
for the writing matters upon it which concern reli- 
gion, the laws divine and human, and ſuch other 
venerable purpoſes, and therefore ought not to be 
put to any common uſe. . — 
The Perſians have not yet the art of printing 
amongſt them: their books therefore are all ma- 
nuſcripts. Writing is what the Perſians excel 
in, and reckoned among the liberal arts: they 
write eight ſeveral hands; that which they call 
Nesky, and is the hand the alcoran is written 


Writings 


fully, holding the paper in their hands, and write 
with all imaginable eaſe, notwithſtanding they have 
no table to lay their paper on as we have, and 
exceed the beſt of our clerks in the diſpatch they 
make, They do not write, as we do, from the 
left hand to the right, but from the right to the 
left, as the Arabs do; neither do they write in a 
ſtreight line, but the lines are convex, or bending 
like a bow, and the margin is on the right hand. 
They will write over a book as big as the bible 
in a fair character, for about ten pounds, pro- 
vided the paper be found them: whereas we 
could not have a book of that bulk tranſcribed 
in England for fifty pounds. They have a vaſt 
number of clerks in all their great towns, but 
half of them hardly get bread. T hey ordinarily 
write from morning till night for five pence or 
{ix pence a day. They have a kind of ſhort- 
hand in Perſia, in which they uſe the letters of 
the alphabet, and the ſame letters differently 
pointed, will have twenty different ſignifications. 
In arithmetick the Perſians make uſe of figures 
as we do, and their addition, ſubſtraction, multi- 
plication and diviſion is not very different from 
ours; but they go no higher, and are perfectly 
ignorant of the rule of three. 


Though it be generally held that learning flou- Learning. = 
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Perſian Magi in particular, trom their uncom- 

mon skill in aſtronomy and other ſciences, were 

thought to entertain a commerce with infernal 

ſpirits, infomuch that a magician and a conurer |! 
became terms of the ſame ſignification; yet we Y 
find that the ſciences are not arrived to that per- 1 
fection in Perſia as in Europe. Whether they | : 
excel us in magick art, or judicial aſtrology I 
ſhall not take upon me to ſay ; but it is a-uttle 
{trange, that when they had the uſe of letters fo 
long before us, and Lucifer for their matter, that 
they ſhould be ſo extremely ignorant, even in 
aſtronomy and coimography, which they parti- 
cularly valued themſelves upon, 1 hey under- 
ſtand neither the celeſtial nor tericllital globes, 


AIIS 
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_ 
CHAP, and were ſurprized at their own ignorance, 
when an European brought a pair with him to 


of excellent poetry to be found in Perſia, than in CH k 


any other part of literature. 


/ Ifpahan a few years ſince. They have however 
an aſtrolabe, and can name the figns of the 20- 
diack, and are not unacquainted with the other 

rs. | | 

The ſciences. in moſt eſteem at preſent (next 
to judicial aſtrology, which they have great faith 
in) are aſtronomy, geometry, arithmetick, natu- 
ral and moral philoſophy, phyſick, and the ſtudy 
of their law, and they ſcem to have a more than 
ordinary paſſion for poetry; moſt of their beſt 
pieces are written in verſe. Ever 
has a poet in his family, and no entertainment is 
complete unleſs a poet be there to oblige the 
company with his compoſitions, There are ma- 
ny of them who frequent the cofice-houſes, and 
nublick places of reſort, where they repeat their 
poems to the audience, and are ſent for even by 
the common people to their houſes on ſolemn oc- 
caſions, in imitation, probably, of their ſuperiors, 
for the King himſelf entertains ſeveral as his do- 
meſticks, 1 e 

Their poets are very nice as to the rhime, 
but ſomething negligent in their numbers: their 
fatire is chiefly levelled againſt the Turks, who 
certainly gave them ſcope enough, but a very 
brutiſh and barbarous nation, if compared with 
the Perſians. ne” 
According to the Perſians, the antient philoſo- 
phers in the eaſt were all pocts, and their wife 
leflons were delivered in verſe, to render them 
the more amiable and venerable, and that the 
people might readily retain them in their memo- 
ries. It is the fame thing in effect at this day in 
Perſia, I he ſubject of their poems is generally 
ſome piece of morality, or philoſophy. 

Poetry ſeems to be a talent peculiar to the 
© Perſians, and in which they excel more than in 
Their invention is 
fruitful and lively, their manner ſweet, their 
temper amorous, and their language has a ſoftneſs 
proper for verſe: one who did not underſtand a 
word of Perſian would be charmed with hearing 
their verſe recited, the very tone and cadence are 
ſo affecting. "Fhey mix verſe with all the proſe 
they write, and even in their common conver- 
fation ; imagining that verſe gives a force and 
| luſtre to their fineſt thoughts, and imprints them 
on their memory. Their fables which are only 
ſo many leflons of morality, are all in rhime. 

One method which the antients took to preſerve 
the memory of their great actions, was to make 
them the ſubject of their ſongs, and ſing them 
in their aſſemblies, and at their feſtivals, as is the 


cuſtom in Perſia at this day, and we may add, 


in moſt of the eaſtern kingdoms : the Aſiaticks 
begun it, and the Grecians and moſt nations in 
Europe followed them. There are more volumes 


Every great man 


any other country; one particularly we ar 

of, which is the hiſtory of their Kings, Bar pony 
tains ſixty ſix thouſand verſes: the thoughts are 
noble and elevated, their expreſſions ſoft, and 
their terms always the moſt proper that can be 
hit upon: their alluſions are delicate, and abun- 
dance of hyperbole you muſt expect in all their 
figures. Love is ſometimes the ſubject of their 
poems, as well as morality and hiſtory; but no- 
thing immodeſt, or that countenances debauche- 
ry of any kind, is ever the ſubject of their verſe, 
There is one poem, among others, which is called 
the ſtory of the patriarch Jos EPE and Por- 
PHAR'S Which raiſes all the paſſions to the high- 
eſt pitch. 


From poetry we naturally come to enquire 1. 


into their muſick ; and it feems they ſing and 
play by rule, though they make but very indit- 


ferent harmony, at leaſt it ſeems fo to European 


ears. There is no ſuch thing as finging in parts; 
but they ſing one after another, and they gene- 


rally ſing to ſome ſtringed inftruments like the 
Jute or viol : their men fing better than the wo- 


men; but there are not many of them that prac- 
tiſe it, ſinging being looked upon as a ſcandalous 
employment in Perſia, as well as dancing: peo- 
ple of condition will not ſuffer their children to 
learn either the one or the other ; but it is left 
almoſt entirely to the common wenches and pro- 
ſtitutes, as it is indeed all over the eaſt. It is 
reckoned an indecency in people of any reputa- 
tion to ſing, and would render a man contemp- 
tible who ſhould attempt it in company. The 
Perſians call their ſinging women Caine, intimat- 
ing that they derive their skill from the daughters 
of Cain, who they pretend were the firſt in- 
venters of ſinging and muſick in the eaſt. They 
have a great number of inſtruments both of 
ſtring and wind muſick; ſome in ſhape like our 
hautboys and flutes, others like the viol, harp, 
virginals, kettle-drum and trumpet ; but ſurely 
their trumpet is the moſt monſtrous inſtrument 
for ſize and found that can be met with; it 1s 
commonly ſeven or eight foot long, and propor- 
tionably wide at the great end, and as much as 
a man can hold up: theſe and their drums in 4 
manner drown all other ſounds ; though the leſſer 
inſtruments, as has been obſerved, have no great 
harmony in them: and indeed their mufick, 35 
it is called, ſerves chiefly inſtead of clocks, to 
let people know the time of day or night, ſound- 
ing conſtantly at certain hours; for bells you 
have none: and when the King or any great ape. 
goes out of his palace you have always notice © 
it by theſe drums and trumpets, who ſtand over 


the palace-gate, or in ſome balcony or gallery» 
and play upon ſuch occaſions, being hear Ke - 
vaſt diſtance. In ſome places the muſick 2 
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14AP. dancing girls make part of a great man's equipage, 


and run before him when he goes abroad. 

It is obſervable that the ſtrings of their inſtru- 
ments are never made of gut, the touching of 
any thing belonging to a dead animal, eſpecially 


the entrails, being held a pollution; they make 


them therefore of twiſted ſilk or braſs-wire, 
And it is not only indecent, as has been ob- 
ſerved, for people of condition to play upon a 
muſical inſtrument, but it ſeems alſo to be pro- 
hibited by their religion ; and therefore their ec- 


clefiaſticks and devotees will not ſo much as be 


preſent at ſuch entertainments.. And this is one 
reaſon the ſcience is arrived at no greater per- 
fection in Perſia, Their muſick are generally a 


tagged ſtrolling rabble, and except ſome of the 


King's, are hardly worth the hearing. How- 
ever upon any feſtival, as the circumciſing of a 
child, or other joyful occaſion, they come and 
play before people's doors, and uſually have ſome- 


thing given them for their pains. 


Aitronomy is ſtudied in Perſia purely for the 


THY ſake of aſtrology; which laſt they term the reve- 


lation of the ftars. The people of the eaſt look 
upon aſtrology as the key to futurity, and they 
have an inſatiable curioſity for prying into things 
to come. This ſeems to be the principal end of 
their ſtudies, and they look upon a perſon to be 


ſtupid and ignorant to the laſt degree who ſpeaks 


{lightly of this ſcience. | 

The aſtrologers of Perſia, at leaſt the moſt 
celebrated, are all natives of the province of Cho- 
raffan or Bactria, and of the town of Genabed. 
The King never entertains an aſtrologer who is 
not of that town. The reaſon that the aſtrono- 
mers here have more skill in their art than elſe- 
where, is, it is ſaid, becauſe the air is drier and 
purer, by which means they have a better oppor- 
unity to obſerve the motions of the ſtars, If we 
conuder the number. of aſtrologers that are found 
in Perlia, the rank they hold, and the large pen- 
ons they receive from the crown, we may eaſily 
zuels at the confidence that people put in them: 
they are paid by the government no leſs than four 
hundred thouſand pounds per annum. To the 
volt of chief aſtrologer to his Majeſty there is an- 
"exed a penſion of ten thouſand pounds per annum, 
and to the ſecond aſtrologer five thouſand pounds 
vr annum, and to the reſt according to their 
Kill, They have alſo in preſents annually from 
3 King one year with another two hundred 
aeg pounds : and yet they are ſometimes ar- 
vItrarily puniſhed and put to death for the moſt 
1V1al oftences, and even for actions the moſt in- 
W in themſelves, according to the caprice of 
©, ace. Mr. CHARDIN relates, that in the 
em of SEPHY, upon a day when the King and 
the great men were aſſembled to ſee ſome cri- 


munals of ate cut in pieces, and the chief of the 


aſtrologers was there among the reft, the King CHAP. 


viewing #tentively the countenances of his cours 


tiers, obfetved that the principal aſtrologer ſhut WY IF 


his eyes at every ſtroke of the fabre, as not able to 
behold ſo horrid a ſlaughter : the King thereupon 
called to the Governor of a province who fat near 


him, and bid him put out the eyes of that dog who 


fat at his left hand, ſince he did not uſe them. 
Which was excuted in an inſtant on the unhappy 
aſtrologer ; which part of his deſtiny the ſtars ne- 
ver revealed to him, it ſeems. 


logers in waiting at the Royal palace, and always 
ſome of the chief of them about the King's per- 
ſon, except when he is in the haram with his wo- 
men, who advertiſe him of the lucky or unlucky 


moments. Every one of them carries an aſtrolabe 


hanging at his girdle in a neat little caſe, not big- 
ger than the hollow of ones hand: they are con- 
ſulted not only in affairs of importance, but fre- 
quently upon the leaſt trifles; for inſtance, if his 


Majeſty ſhall go abroad; if it be an auſpicious 
hour to enter the haram; if it be a proper time 


to eat, or to give audience, &c. When theſe que- 


ſtions are asked, the aſtrologer immediately takes 
out his alirolabe, obſerves the ſituation of the ſtars, 


and by the aſſiſtance of his tables makes his aſtro- 


logical concluſions, to which they give entire faith 


as to an oracle. = 
Their aſtronomers obſerve pretty juſtly the 


eclipſes of the ſun and moon, and often foretel 
the very moment wherein thoſe luminaries will 


be obſcured: but there are inſtances of their being 
miſtaken half an hour, and eſpecially in eclipſes 


of the ſun: but they differ from us in nothing 


more than in the calculation of the vernal equi- 
nox ; there being ſometimes an hour's difference 


between them and the Europeans, Comets 


they apprehend always portend ſome great calami- 


ty; but generally ſuppoſe their malign influences 


are directed againſt ſome other kingdom, rather 
than their own. They had neither celeſtial globes, 
or charts, or teleſcopes, to obſerve the conſtellati- 
ons *till the Europeans imported them ; they have 


ſince indeed endeavoured to imitate their celeſtial 


globes, and had only ſome repreſentations of the 
conſtellations before in a book called, The plans of 
ABDAL RAHMEN. It is obſervable, however, 


that the figures were much the ſame as on our 


globes, the longitudes and latitudes of the ſtars ate 


alſo marked, but a little different from ours. 


The Perſians generally make forty eight conſtel- 


lations; and the names of them for the moſt part 


are the ſame we give them: but ſome of them are 
different. The only inſtruments they uſe in any 
of their operations are the aſtrolabe and Jacop's 
ſtaff; and as it is with theſe alone they take the e- 
levation of the pole, it cannot be ſuppoſed that 


their latitudes are very exact, Their aſtrolabes, 


it 


There are conſtantly a certain number of aſtro- 
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CHAP. it is true, are very curiouſly made, being uſually 


VII. 


the health or ſickneſs of the enſuing ſeaſons. 


done by the mathematicians themſelves: he will 
not be deemed of the number of the learned who 
cannot make his inſtruments himſelf, * 


aſtrology, containing an account of the conjuncti- 
ons, oppoſitions, aſpects, longitudes, latitudes, and 
in ſhort, the whole diſpoſition of the heavens. It 


contains alſo prognoſticks on the moſt notable 


events, as war, famine, plenty, diſeaſes, and o- 
ther accidents of human life ; with the lucky or 


unlucky times for tranſacting all manner of af- 


fairs, whether of importance or not; directing 
the people to regulate their conduct accordingly. 
The feſtivals alſo are marked as in our almanack; 
but whereas we divide the year into four ſeaſons, 
they make only two, namely, winter and ſummer. 
W hat is moſt obſervable is, that tho there are great 
numbers of theſe almanack niakers, and tho* they 
freuqently diſagree even in their aſtronomical calcu- 
lations as well as their aſtrology, they are never- 
theleſs looked upon as infallible. Their prognoſti- 
cations are generally taken from the moon, be- 
lieving that this ſublunary world, as it is called, 
is much more influenced by this planet than by 
the ſun. And theſe aſtrologers, like other ora- 
cles, endeavour to deliver themſelves in dubious 
and equivocal expreſhons, which may bear half 
a dozen meanings; and if their predictions prove 
true in any ſenſe, or but in part, they are ſure to 
meet with applauſe, though they ſhould fail in 
ſome inſtances. They ſeem to regard the earth 
more than the heavens, and to be governed by 
probable circumſtances, rather than the conſtel- 
lations, in the predictions they make ; and their 
predictions on that account are frequently found 
true, For inſtance, their almanacks are always 
publiſhed in the ſpring, when the winter is paſſed, 
and according to the weather they have had it is 
no difficult matter to forete] whether they ſhall 
have good or bad crops in the ſummer; eſpeci- 
ally in a climate where the weather does not va- 
Ty as in Europe; and from the ſame premilies 
they will be able to paſs a tolerable judgment on 
But 
above all, as the aſtrologers are always about the 
court, and have ſo great a ſhare in the admini- 
{tration of affairs, and ſuch credit with all the 
world, they may be ſuppoſed to make very ſhrewd 
gueſſes in relation to politicks. They cannot but 
obſerve the humours and diſpoſitions of the Prince 


and his favourites ; the likelihood there is that one 


will be reſtored and another diſgraced. Nay, they 
know very well what an influence they themſelves 
have in theſe caſes, inſomuch that there very rare- 
ly happens a conſiderable alteration in the ſtate, 
but it is brought about, and indeed the effect of 
ſome prediction of their own, The aſtrologers 


5 Will foretel the death of the King, 
The Perſian almanack is called Takumi, and 
contains the ephemerides of the enſuing year. It 
is properly a mixture of aſtronomy and judicial 


in Perſia have all the liberty and indulgence ima- 
ginable: they ſpeak of the government in ſuch a 
manner as would not be ſuffered in Europe. The 
or the dif, 
of a miniſter; and though the event FA 8 
happen according to their predictions, they are 
either aſhameJ of it, nor diſgraced, nor puniſhed 
for their inſolence. | J 
From aftrology I come naturally to ſpeak of 3 
their divination, and the ſeveral kinds of it ſti) 
in uſe among the Perſians, for they do not only ö 
ſuppoſe that the ſtars reveal, and are indeed the 
cauſe of every accident, and of every moral acti. 
on; but they believe alſo, that God is pleaſed to 
let them know their fate by lots, by the throw 
of a die or even by toſſing up a piece of money, 
or croſs and pile, as we call it; when theſe arc 
done with due ſolemnity, and a religious ſeriouſ— 
nels. And theſe ſame aſtrologers are proteflor; 
alſo of the art of divination, though the Maho 
metan Prieſts come in for a ſhare in this gainful 
trade; and for this purpoſe the very alcoran, 
their moſt ſacred writings are proſtituted. If any 
perſon would know whether he is like to mcer 
with good or ill ſucceſs in what he undertakes, he 
applies himſelf to a prieſt, and defires he would 
conſult that book ; whereupon he makes a pre- 
paration ſuitable to the quality of the perſon who 
conſults the oracle. He purifies himſelf by bath- 
ing, he puts on a clean robe, and having repeated 
certain prayers, he takes the alcoran in his hand, 
and opens it at a venture, and if the place he 
caſts his eye upon contains a poſitive command, 
the prediction is favourable, he may undertake 
the thing ; but if it contains a negative, the con- 
trary, and he ought to lay aſide his deſign. The 
greateſt Doctors are the moſt ſought after on thelc 
occaſions: the people imagining, that, in propor- 
tion to their learning and ſanctity, GOD reveal» 
his mind by them. : 
The diviners and aſtrologers have their offices in 
all the great towns of Perſia, eſpecially at Iſpahan, 
for telling fortunes, and interpreting of dreams 
they do not only make uſe of dice when people 
apply to them, but they have alſo a folio book 
containing about fifty pictures, ſome repreſenting 
the ſigns of the zodiack, and others their prophets 
and faints. Here the diviner pretends to diſco- 
ver all that is demanded of him, and takes upon 
him from his obſervations to give the interpfe- 
tation of every dream. = 
Charms and amulets againſt diſeaſes and en Crt 
chantments are another part of their ſuperſtition: 
you will not find a Perſian without his amulet, 
and ſome of them almoſt loaded with them; 170 
put them alſo about the necks of their domeſtic 
animals: the amulets have certain inſcriptions ol 
paper, and ſometimes on precious ſtones, 5 ; 
theſe inſcriptions they wear in little = 
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CHAP, them: 


e. OUS, 


they contain ſome paſſages of the alco- 


ran, or ſentences of their ſaints or prophets, ap- 


— plicable to the diſeaſe or enchantment they would 


_ avert. | _ 
The Perſians alſo are extravagantly ſuperſtiti- 


in relation to days and times, They de- 
pend in theſe caſes as much on the diviners and 
aſtrologers, as a child upon its nurſe : for exam- 
ple, when the King is upon a journey, the aſtro- 
overs ſhall make him riſe at midnight, and be- 
en his march in the worſt weather that can hap- 
pen, and perhaps out of the high- road, to avoid 
the unfortunate hour, or his evil ſtars, as they 
term it. | 

The next thing I come to enquire into is, the 


nile philoſophy of the Perſians, which they reduce 
under three heads; namely, phyſicks, metaphy- 


iicks and logick, Their great maſter is ARI- 
:T0TLE, whom they have tranſlated into Ara- 
bick, Moſt of their authors have been of opini- 
nion, till very lately, that the greateſt part of the 
earth was not habitable, believing that there were 
no Antipodes ; but they are of another opinion 
fince the Europeans, who viſit their coaſts, came 
o them round Africk, by the way of the cape 
of Good-Hope. The philoſophy of EPIC RUS 
and DEMOCRITUS is not known in Perſia ; but 
the philoſophy of PyTHAGoRAs, which prevails 
in India, is taught here by a ſect of Mahometans 
called Sefy'ss Theſe underſtand the alcoran 
and all its precepts, and whatever regards exteri- 
or worſhip in religion, in a ſpiritual ſenſe, and 
though they practiſe corporal purifications with the 
other Mahometans, they don't look upon them 
to be eflential to their religion, which makes the 
reſt of their church hate them mortally. How- 
ever, they profeſs love to all the world, and to 
hate no man, They look upon all men as pro- 


cceding from one common father, and people of 
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ſcience which goes under the name of politicks, CHAP, 


and this for two reaſons : firſt, becauſe ſenſible 


examples more effectually perſuade than bare pre 
cept ; and ſecondly, becauſe the government of 


the eaſt has been always deſpotick ; and the King 
without any forms of law might immediately ſen- 
tence a man to death by one ſingle word of his 
mouth, which made it dangerous treating on that 
ſubjeR, in any other manner than by way of fable 
and allegory. __ 

As to the geography of 
mean, they had neither terreſtrial globes, maps or 


planiſpheres, till the Europeans introduced them; 


they thought there was but a ſmall part of the 
earth inhabitable, and compared it to an orange 
ſwimming in a veſſel of water, the greateſt part 
whereof remains under water, and as there is no- 
thing to be learnt from them in relation to this 
ſcience, but what we have in Europe in much 
greater perfection, I ſhall not take up the reader's 
time with a farther recital of their miſtaken no- 


tions ; but proceed to their hiſtory, and this is a Hiſtory. 


ſcience but little cultivated neither in Perſia ; they 
are ſo far from knowing any thing of the hiſtory 
of Europe, or any diftant country, that they are 
ignorant of that of their neareſt neighbours : nor 
has the hiſtory of their own nation any thing of 


certainty in it, till the eſtabliſhment of the Ma- 


hometan religion amongſt them, Their hiſtories 
before that time are but ſo many legends without 
the leaſt appearance of truth, They pretend that 
the world was created ſeveral thouſand years be- 


fore ADAM, and that it was firſt inhabited by _ 


demons and ſpirits, who rebelling againſt God 
were thrown into hell, and that God introduced 
Ap AM and his poſterity in their room. The hiſ- 


tory of their Kings in verſe, is indeed an excel- 


lent piece of poetry, and eſteemed equal to HOMER 
or VIRGIL with us. The author's name was 


different ſects and perſuaſions, as all ſervants of FERDovus, a native of Bactria, he lived in the 


the ſame maſter: they teach that the joys of Pa- 
radiſc conſiſt in an intimate knowledge of God, 
and a ſtrict union with him; and on the contrary, 
that hell conſiſts in a regret for being ſeparated 
irom his preſence. 

Ethicks, or moral philoſophy, ſeems to be more 
cultivated than any other in Perſia. This people 
ſhew a perfect reſignation under all misfortunes, 
and ſpeak of death, and ſuffer it with creat even- 
nels of temper. Moſt moral virtues ſeem to be 
iceply imprefſed on them, particularly patience, 
ortitude and temperance ; nor does any nation 
practiſe hoſpitality more than the Perſians, as has 
been hinted already. ee 

The wiſdom of the eaſtern nations has ever been 
couched in ſhort maxims and ſentences, ſtyled 
A8. in the ſame manner as in Perſia at this 
hey taught the people alſo frequently by pa- 


rables 
9 | 


and fables, and particularly that part of 


beginning of the fifth age, according to the Ma- 
hometan era, under the reign of Sultan MAHA- 
MED, who was Sovereign of that part of Perſia. 


The Perſian year begins at the vernal equinox, Their year, 


when their aſtrologers are employed in making an 
exact obſervation, by the aſtrolabe, of the very 
moment the ſun coming to the equator enters in- 
to aries. They compute their years alſo by the 
number of moons, reckoning twelve moons to a 
year, or three hundred fifty three days, ſo that 
their ſolar computation exceeds their lunar at leaſt 
twelve days in the year, 


was in the month of July 622 years after the 
birth of our Saviour. I his word hegira fignihes a 


retreat, or flight, and MAnoM®T it ſeems was 
conſtrained to fly from Mecca, the place of his 
birth, at this time upon account of the new doc- 
trine he broached, 
1 


And 


the Perſians it is but Geograpy 
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THE PRESENT STATE OF PERSIA, 


And as the 


lees, the Chriſtians by indictions, the Romans by 
luſtra's, and the Greeks by olympiads ; the Per- 
ſians alſo in ſome caſes account by a revolution of 


four years, 


ſo that the ſeventh day, which is their ſabbath, 
falls on a Friday: they call it adine, or tzumeh, 


Meaſure of 
dime 


they ſet upon the water, and is filled in about the 
ſpace of three hours, and when it ſinks the watch 


Phyſicians 
and diſeaſes, 


that 1s the day 


of aſſembly when they meet for 
religious worſhip. | 

Upon the nuries, or new-ycar's-day, the 
great men wait on the King, to wiſh him a hap- 
py new year, every one making him a valuable 
preſent, as do the abſent Chams who reſide in diſ- 
tant governments. "They clothe all their retinue 
at this time in the gayeſt equipage; and the 
meaneſt of the people will alſo be new clothed on 
that day from head. to foot if it be poſſible, and 
the time 1s ſpent in entertainments, and making 
preſents to their friends or patrons. 5 

As they have not the art of making clocks or 
Watches, they divide the day into four equal parts, 
and the night into as many; and they have a 
hollow brazen veſſel with a little hole in it, which 


is expired; of which notice is given by the publick 
drums and trumpets in all great towns. And the 
brazen bowl is ſet upon the water again to mea- 
fure another watch. | | 

I come next to ſpeak of their phyſicians, and 
the diſtempers the Perſians are liable to. The 
Perſians call a phyſician hakaym, or the preſerver 
of life. There is not a country in the eaſt 
where phyſicians are in greater eſteem, or that 


produces a greater variety of medicines and phy- 


fical drugs: it is a common ſaying in Perſia, that 
the aſtrologers and phyſicians devour the coun- 
try, which is in a great meaſure true, The 


King always entertains vaſt numbers in his pay, 
who are not leſs chargeable to him than his aſtro- 


logers; but there is an eternal difference be- 
tween them, for when the phyſician has pre- 
ſcribed and prepared the medicine, the patient 
muſt wait till the aſtrologer aſſigns the lucky 
moment to take it, and it it has not its due ef- 
fect, the aſtrologer lays it upon the ignorance of 
the phyſician ; while the phyſician, on the other 
hand, tells his patient, the reaſon it had no better 
ſucceſs, was becauſe the aſtrologer was miſtaken in 
his calculation. | | 

They judge of a diſeaſe chiefly by feeling the 


pulſe, or conſidering the patients urine, and learn 


their diſtempers without ſeeing them, which feems 


neceſſary in Perſia, in relation to the female ſex, 
who are never ſeen on any occaſion whatever, 
and when the phyſician deſires to feel a woman's 
pulſe, they give him her hand covered with 


crape or fine linen, having all the while a cur- 


tain between them. They ſeldom bleed in Per- 


Jews computed their time by jubi- ſia, but give emulſions and other 


Their week begins on the Saturday, 


Us. 


fever, which is the moſt ordinary, diſtemper in 


= 


the country, and of theſe four or five pints ſome- 


times in a morning; but they never give Clyſters, 
which ſome think proceeds from an exceſs of 


modeſty, or rather becauſe their religion prohibits 
them to expoſe their parts, even in a bath, or 


when they are in bed, which is the reaſon that 
both men and women always lye in drawers, 
Their phyſicians, like ours, obſerving how 
much it concerns them that the patient be not 
diſpirited, tell him with the greateſt aſſurance 
if he is at death's door, that there is no manner 
of danger, and that they will reſtore him in a 
few days. In their preſcriptions they always fol- 
low GALEN, whom the Perſians call Gal k. 
NoUs. They have a tradition that he was con- 
temporary with our Saviour, and that there was 
a correſpondence between them. Their legend 
allo relate, that GALEN having heard of the 
cures done by our Saviour, declared that it was 


impoſſible they could be performed by a common 
man, and that he muſt be a prophet. "That 


thereupon he ſent a letter by his nephew to IE. 
sus CHRIST to this effect: Gary, a very 
* aged man, phyſician of the body, to him who 
is the phyſician of fouls: what I have heard 
* of you, and of your works, raviſhes my ad- 
; miration, and to me is inconceivable. Not be- 
great age, I ſend my nephew to the end you 
may inſtruct him what is good for me in par- 
ticular, and for the world in general.“ | heir 
legend adds, that this nephew of GALEN Was St. 
PHILIP, and that CHRIST kept him with him, 
and took him into the number of his Apolttes: 
Their other great maſters in phyſick are HER. 
MES TRIS$MEGISTUs, and AVICENNA, or A- 
BOUSINA, as they call him, the moſt celebratec 
phyſician and philoſopher in Aſia in his time. 
In ſurgery the Perſians are very ignorant: ther 
barbers are the only ſurgeons, and few of them 


. 
. 


underſtand any thing more than blood letting : 


there is not a phyſician in Perſia that ever faw 
a body diſſected; but they have the leſs occaſion 
for ſurgeons, becauſe the air is ſo good that green 
wounds almoſt heal of themſelves, and they arr 


exempt from many of thoſe maladies which ariſe 


from a corruption and flux of humours amore 
The Perſian phyſicians are both druggiſts 
and apothecaries, and have their ſhops, and ſer- 
vants to make up their medicines. The phyli- 
cian demands nothing for his advice, but only nd 
his medicines, where the patient comes t0 hi 
houſe ; however, it is uſual to make him 2 82 
ſent. When the phyſician viſits the patient 
has about two guineas for the firſt, and che 0 
every ſucceeding viſit: notwithſtanding there 8 

a multitude of Phyſicians in Perſia, the 8 


ing able to attend you my ſelf, becauſe of my 


potions in a CH 
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Gate found to have it. 
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eneral, as has been obſerved already, is very 
kcalthful (except that part of it which lyes on 
the ſea coaſt) and this is thought to proceed from 


the dryneſs of the air, as well as the temperance 


of the people, who ſeldom eat or drink to excels : 
and ſome aſcribe it to the ſerenity of their minds, 
no people having a more entire maſtery of their 
12ons., | 

The plague ſcarce ever viſits Perſia, though 
the neichbouring kingdoms of Turkey and India 
aro ſoldem free from it. The ſtone, the gout, 
{atica, head-ach and tooth-ach, they are equally 
aiangcrs to; and though it is true, many of 
tom have the pox, yet it has not thoſe pernicious 
7.23 there, as in Europe: there are not thoſe 
hes and breakings out, which are found upon 
ole who have that diſtemper amongſt us. They 
+. and drink, and bathe together when they are 
wicked with it, and whether their bathing toge- 
ker may not be one means of ſpreading it, and 
ing it ſo common is very much queſtioned. 
Moywerer, no body it ſeems is aſhamed of being 
ed, but they ſpeak of it as of any other ordinary 
temper; and little boys of eight or ten years 
But, however frequent 
\-thing may communicate the diſtemper to 0- 
lee, it is thought to be of great ſervice to 


* 
o 
* 


— 


thoſe who have it upon them, and to prevent 


that condition. 

The ſmall-pox, conſumptions, apoplexy, and 
ling ſickneſs, are ſcarce known amongſt them; 
but the diſeaſes the Perſians are moſt ſubject to, 
ire fevers, St. Anthony's fire, pleuriſy, colick, 
ytenteries, and dropſies. Near the gulph of Per- 


:bundance of the ill effects the Europeans feel in 


a they are troubled with a ſmall worm which 


breeds in their legs, of a prodigious length: they 
ire drawn out by twiſting them round a ſtick, but 
it they happen to break in the operation, it is of 
very 141 confequence to the patient. Near the 
Caipian fea, the common diſtemper is the yellow 
jaundice: travellers obſerve, that the people in 
£neral in Hyrcania have a ſickly yellowiſh caſt, 
he Perſian phyſicians will remove a fever ve- 
7 luddenly, but then they frequently throw the 


patient into a dropſy ; Whatever the firſt diſeaſe 


be which the patient is attacked with, the ſwel- 
lng of his legs generally ſucceeds, and it is fre- 
quently 4 2reat while before this is removed; very 
11. It carries them to their graves, a dropſy 
18 23 fatal than any other diſtemper in Per- 
, heir uſual medicine in a fever is the cold 
5, Which they put into water, and give the 
Patent to drink down. | 
155 5 55 vole, and ſeveral other diſtempers, 
ms - ning and cauterizing, this is their laſt 
re Me cre a perſon is afflicted with wind. In 
ll: 175 they give ſour milk, boiled with rice 
'» Ury, For the hemorrhoids they apply the 


1a 5 
iceds, 


oil of naphte. They never ſuffer the ſick perſon 
to change his linen or his clothes while the illneſs 
laſts, or to eat bread or ficſh : boiled rice, or a 
kind of gruel made of it, is almoſt the only diet 
of a ſick man; but the moſt general remedy in 
Perſia is the bath, in almoſt all diſtempers. 
Their baths conſiſt of three rooms, which re- 
ceive their light from little round quarries of glaſs 
in the arched roof: the firſt is a great room, with 
wooden benches round about it; here they put 
off their clothes and dreſs themſelves for the bath. 


The ſecond, which moſt commonly is ſquare, is 
ſix feet diameter, and has a kind of copper three 


or four foot ſquare ſet in the floor, covered with 
a flat copper plate, which heats the water and the 


bagnio, the fire being underneath on the outſide. 


In the third room is the place for bathing. In 
the morning before day a ſervant goes up to the 
terras on the top of the houſe, and ſounds a ſhell 


or horn, to give notice that the bath is e 


When any perſon comes to bathe, he undrefles 
himſelf in the firſt room, as was ſaid, and ties a 
cloth about his middle, which reaches down to his 
knees; then he enters into the ſtave, whither a 
few moments after a ſervant comes, and pours a 
quantity of water on his ſhoulders, rubs him from 
head to foot in ſo rough a manner, that thoſe who 
are not uſed to it think he is about to flea them; 
afterwards he ſhaves the perſon's face and head, 
if he defires it, cuts the nails of his fingers and 
toes, handles his body, ſqueezes and rubs it, and 
ſtretches every finger and limb, as if he was about 
to diflocate them; and this takes up about a quar- 
ter of an hour: aſter the perſon has been thus 
ſtretched and ſqueezed he goes and plunges him- 
ſelf into the bath, and being wiped with a clean 
linen cloth when he comes out, he returns into 


the firſt room, and puts on his own clothes a- 


gain. | 

The time limited for the men's bathing is from 
twilight in the morning till four in the afternoon ; 
and the women go from that time till midnight. 
When it is the women's turn to bathe, all the 
male ſervants of the bagnio withdraw, and are 
ſucceeded by girls. The ladies are never fo fine- 
ly dreſſed as when they come to bathe ; this is the 
only opportunity they have of vying with one 


another in the article of clothes, and their per- 


fumes and eſſences are enough to ſtifle one who is 
not uſed. to them, 

In the bath called collatin, at Iſpahan, ten per- 
ſons may bathe at once: but if you go to thoſe 


large baths the latter part of the day, you Will 


find the ſurface of the water perfectly thiekened 
with a greaſy matter which ſwims upon the top 
of it, which proceeds from the infirm bodies of 
thoſe who waſh in it, and appears very nauſeous. 
But the Perſians who are uſed to it, when they 
plunge themſelves over head and cars into the wa- 

FFF | ter, 
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CH AP. ter, as they are obliged to do when they would 
VII. cleanſe themſelves from any legal pollutions, only 
» J ſtrike away the thick ſcum with their hands, and 
then throw themſelves in. And as all forts of 
people, the infirm and the healthful, the poxed 
and the found, all hathe together, it is to be ad- 
mired the Perſians are ſo healthful as their florid 
countenances demonſtrate they are. 

The great Lords have bagnio's in their own 
houſes, and thofe of a lower rank have them ad- 
Joining to their houſes, the uſe whereof they re- 

ſerve to themſelves at certain times, but let them 
out to others, upon condition only of keeping a 
conſtant fire, with veſſels and other implements 
neceſſary for bathing. 

I ſhall add but a word or two in relation to 
their painting and ſtatuary, for in theſe the Per- 
ſians do not excel at preſent, though their anti- 

| 8 quities ſhew that there have formerly been men 
| 7 of skill among them. They do not, any more 
| than the Chineſe, endeavour to imitate nature, 
but ſeem to delight in monſtrous miſhapen figures ; 
nor do they know any thing of perſpective. The 
Europeans far exceed them, both in the liberal 
and mechanick arts. But one reaſon they ap- 
ply themſelves no more to painting and graving 
is, probably, becauſe their religion diſcourages 
them; their preciſe doctors prohibit the repre- 
ſentation of every created animal. Our Ditſen- 
ters are not half ſo much ſet againſt images and 
pictures as the Mahometans. A Mahometan 
would not perform his devotions where there was 
a picture in the room for the world: which puts 
me in mind of ſome devout Chriftians, who co- 
ver the pictures of their ſaints when they are a- 
bout to enjoy their miſtreſſes, that they may not 
be witneſſes of their wantonneſs. But to pro- 
ceed, there are not in Perſia, at preſent, either 
ſtatuaries or founders, or any emboſſed work 
made. They draw their pictures commonly with 
a ſide face, ſcarce ever the full viſage, and when 
they do, they ſucceed very ill; for they know not 
how to give the ſhades; even the figures of ani- 
mals are bunglingly done. Their flowers are 
pretty well, and they have an advantage of us in 
the livclineſs of their colours, and the dryneſs of 
the air, which hardens and poliſhes them. 

Before I conclude this chapter of their learning 
and liberal arts, it may not be amiſs to enquire 
into the education of the Perſians, and of their 

&-hools and ſchools and colleges erected for that purpoſe. And 
colleges. I find there are abundance of ſchuols in every 
town, where, beſides the Perſian, is taught Ara- 
dick, which is their learned language; the al- 

coran, and their other ſacred writings are all in 

this language, and the alcoran is looked upon 

as the ſtandard of good language, both for gram- 

mar and rhetorick. People of condition chooſe 

to have private tutors for their children, rather 


Painting, 
&c. 


monthly, ſo that they 
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than ſend them to the publick ſchools ; 
nation, it is ſaid, is more intent on the education 
of children, and breeding them up to manly exer 
ciſes than the Perſians, 5 ; 
Their ſchools are called mekteb 
fies an entrance; this being, ſay they, the gate b 
which lads enter into the ſciences. There ag 
great number of ſchools in every town, and the 
expence of ſchooling is very ſmall. They learn 
here the Perſian and Arabian languages, with 
writing and accompts, which when they are ar- 
rived at ſome perfection in, they are removed to 
fome college or medres, as they call them, which 
ſignifies a place where their doctrine or principles 
of their religion are taught, Their colleges arc 
all endowed, and ſome of them very rich; the 
largeſt have fifty or ſixty apartments, and to each 
of them belong two chambers. In thoſe collec: 
that are beſt endowed every ſcholar has about two 


ſhillings a day allowed him, which he lays out as 


he ſees fit; for they do not common together, a 
with us. T here are ſome colleges where the ſtu- 
dents have not more than a peny a day, and yet 
intereſt is made to get into one of theſe, on ac- 
count of having a lodging gratis, and ſome othe: 
caſual advantages. Many there are who get in 
without any deſign to ſtudy, and live and grow 
old in thoſe houſes, and are allowed to have their 
wives and children with them, whoſe principal 
deſign ſeems to be to indulge in eaſe and idlenel-. 
There are abundance of colleges in the great 
towns of Periia, and ſome in the villages. The 
Perſians lay out the greateſt part of their charitics 
in publick foundations. In the firſt place they 
uſually build a caravanſera, for the lodging of tri- 
vellers gratis; afterwards a bagnio, a coffee-houlc, 
a bazar, or market-place, and they purchile al!o 
a garden, and theſe they let out, and apply the 
revenues arifing from them, towards the building 
and endowing of a college. The founder and hi» 
heirs have the appointment of the head and gd. 
vernors of the ſociety, and if the founder's eſtate 
happens to be forfeited to the crown, the King 
has the nomination. In Iſpahan there are fity- 
ſeven colleges, moſt of them of Royal foundation, 
or which have devolved to the crown; there are 
profeſſors who teach the ſciences in every college, 
to whom the ſcholars make an annual allowance 
for their trouble; but as there are ſeveral WiC 
read lectures gratis, the ſcholars frequently reſort 
to theſe, and forſake their proper tutors. 199 
ſtudents who are men of parts and learning, ins 
have a handſome falary in any great mans 25 6 
for inſtructing his children; for theſe newer 511 
their children either to ſchools or colleges, ol 
have them educated in their own houſes. 1 


head of the houſe admits or excludes whom e 


the ſtudents their penſions 


: undance © 
ſhew him ab Apel. 


ſees fit, and pays 


and no CH 


I which ſigni- 
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reſpet, Beſides their colleges, there are in every 
town thoſe who teach the liberal arts gratis, and 
theſe are frequently great officers who have been 
diſcarded, or have voluntarily retired from court. 
Theſe frequently allow their diſciples books and 
paper, and entertain them at their own expences 
certain days in the week, and ſometimes clothe 


their pupils, and give them money; and by this. 


means they endeavour to recover their reputa- 
tion with the people: for nothing gives a gen- 
tleman ſuch a reputation in Perſia, as the in- 
ſtructing great numbers of ſcholars at their own 
expence, and the being patrons of learning and learn- 
ed men. When they have made ſome progreſs in 
the ſciences they begin to diſpute before their par- 
ticular tutors; but there are no publick diſputa- 
tions or lectures as in Europe. | 


CHAP: AAHE. 


Treats of the eſſal liſinnent of the preſent Royal Fami- 
ly, of the prerogative of the Perfian Kings, and 
the ſucceſſion of the crown, 


TH E Perſians generally hold, eſpecially the 

clergy, that none but prophets, their ſubſti- 
tutes or ſucceſſors have a right to dominion ; they 
obſerve that GOD has in all times governed his 
people by prophets, who were ſupreme both in 
ſpirituals and temporals; as ABRAHAM, Mo- 
SES, SAMUEL, DAvID, SOLOMON, and laſtly 


 Manomer, to whom ſucceeded HaLy, and 


the twelve Imans, as the Perſians aſſert. 

[ fhall not enter into the pedigrees, or hiſtory 
of their antient Kings, my buſineſs being with 
the preſent times; however it may be proper to 
give ſome account of the riſe and eſtabliſhment of 
the preſent Royal Family, as I have done in treat- 
ing of other countries. | 

TAMERLANE having defeated BAJAZET, 


and returning through Perſia, with great numbers 


of Turkiſh and Perſian captives, CHIEK AIDER, 


a dector of law in great reputation for his ſancti- 


ty among the Mahometans, obtained of him the 
relcaſe of moſt of his priſoners, which ſtill en- 
created the fame of the CHIEK ; inſomuch that 


hen TAMERLANE marched away, the CHIEK 


began to entertain thoughts of aſſuming ſovereign 
power. In order to it he gave out that he was 
rightly deſcended from HALY, the ſon-in-law, 
and caly legal ſucceſſor of MAHoMET, and took 
upon him the title of Caliph, which ſignifies prieſt 
as Well as Prince, Is MAE L SEF1, or SoPH1, 
the lon of AlDER, followed his father's ſteps, 
a being ſucceſsful in ſeveral battles, eſtabliſhed 
. in the government, and is reckoned the 
| t Ning of the preſent dynaſty or family. To 
ERS SOPHI ſucceeded Shaw THOMAS, who 
eing a Cruel Prince was depoſed, and ſucceeded 
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by his brother MAHoMET CoDaBUNDI, a weak CHAP. 


man, famous for nothing but his being the father 


VIIL 


of the great Shaw ABBAs, who reigned about a HW 


hundred years ſince. | 

Shaw AB BAs enlarged the empire on every 
ſide: he took the province of Candahor from the 
Great Mogul: he conquered the kingdom of Lar 
and Ormus, and drove the Turk almoſt out of 
Armenia and Georgia: he encouraged all arts and 
ſciences; and as he found the Perſians were not 
at all inclined to foreign trade, he tranſplanted 
the Armenians of Zulpha to Iſpahan, and made 
them his factors and merchants, in every part of 
Europe and Aſia, where there was any ſuch thing 
as traffick: and as he obſerved the pilgrimages to 
Mecca carried abundance of treaſure out of his 


dominions, he went himſelf a pilgrimage to the 


tomb of IMANREZ UZ, which is ſituated in the 
dominions of Perſia, in hopes his ſubjects would 


carry their pious alms thither, and the money 
might circulate in his own country: he was alſo 
ſo ſevere againſt thoſe who are guilty of the leaſt 


fraud, that he ordercd a cook to be roaſted alive, 


and a baker to be baked in his own oven, for 


keeping of falſe weights. But with all his virtues 


I find Shaw ABBas generally charged with cru- 


elty, eſpecially towards his ſon So HI Mirza, 
a Prince of great expectations, and the darling of 
the people; for he was not ſhut up in the haram, 
as is uſual, but attended his father in all his wars, 
and was looked upon to be one of the greateſt ge- 
nerals of his time. 


Certain it is that SEF1 MIRZ A, by being bred 


up among the ſoldiery, and frequently command- 
ing them in the moſt hazardous enterprizes, be- 
came extremely popular in the army ; whether he 
was really concerned in any conſpiracy with the 
Generals, to depoſe his father, does not appear 
but the King was ſo apprehenſive of it, that he 
did not think himſelf in any ſecurity while his 
ſon lived. Some writers who pretend to have en- 
quired into the truth of the fact, tell us that 
Shaw AB BAs having rendered himſelf odious to 


the principal Chams by his repeated cruelties, they 
made an offer of advancing his ſon SEFI MIKZA 


to the throne, which the father having an inti- 
mation of, commanded a nobleman who attended 
him, to bring him his ſon's head : but he excuſing 
himſelf, another courtier, named BEBUT BEY, 


undertook to do it, and ſurprizing SEFI MIRZ A, 


as he came out of the bagnio, attended only by 
one page, acquainted him it was his father's plea- 
ſure he ſhould die, and immediately ſeized the un- 
fortunate Prince, and threw him upon the“ floor, 
who lifting up his eyes to heaven, cried out, 
© Good GOD, what have I done to merit this 
© diſgrace, curſe on the traitor who was the occa- 


« ſion of it; but fince it is GOD's will, his and 


«© the King's be done,” The words were ſcarce 
ION” At ended 
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Shaw SEFI, 
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ended when BERU ſtabbed him twice with a 
poniard, and cutting off his head carried it to his 
father. 

The people were no ſooner acquainted with 
this tragical event; but they aſſembled at the pa- 
lace gates, and it was like to have occaſioned a 
general inſurrection. The mother of SFFI 
MIRZ A upbraided the old King with his cruelty 
and tyranny, and in the tranſport of her paſſion, 
flew in his face; all which his Majeity took very 
patiently, and with tears in his cyes demanded of 
her © what ſhe would have had him done, when 
© he was informed there was a conſpiracy againſt 
© his life: beſides, it was now paſt redreſ-, and 
could not be undone : that none had a greater 


© ſhare of grief than himſelf, and of two evils he. 


* had only choſe what he then eſteemed the leaſt ; 
* though, if his ſon was alive again, he would 
run any hazard rather than take the fame mea- 
© ſures.” And indeed he diſcovercd all the ſigns 
of grief imaginable; he covered his face and would 
not ſee the light for ſeveral days, he mortified 
himſelf by faſting, and mourned a whole year; 
and in the place where his ſon was killed he built 
a ſanctuary, and endowed it with large revenues: 
and to revenge himſelf on the Perſian Lords, who 


had inſtilled theſe fears and jealouſies of his fon 
into his head, he ordered them to be invited to a 
feaſt, and to mix poiſon with their wine, and faw 


them every one expire before his face, 

BeBuT BEy, who had fo readily and officiouſ- 
ly obeyed the King's commands, in murdering 
his ſon, the King commanded to cut off the head 
of his own fon ; and when he brought it him in 
his hand, and told his Majeſty, that the reflection 
of what he had done would certainly bring him 
to his grave; the King replied, that now he was 
capable of judging what his grief muſt be, and 
bid him comfort himſelf, that in this particular 
he was equal to the King his maſter. Shaw AB 
BAS having reigned about forty years, died 
anno 1628, appointing his grandion Shaw 


SEFI, or SOPHI, the ſon of Seri MIRZ A, his 


ſucceſſor. | | 

Shaw SEF1 ſucceeded to the crown when he 
was not fifteen years of age, and the adminiſtra- 
tion continued in the ſame hands his grandfather 
left it for ſome time, but he was no ſooner come 
to man's eſtate than he began to call the principal 
Miniſters to a ſevere account, and cut off the 


head of ALI Coviri CHAN, Viceroy of Perſia, 


who had deſerved well of his country, and con- 
tributed as much as any General to the conqueſts 
that were made in the late reign. He alſo ſent 
for the heads of his three ſons, and of ſeven 0- 
ther great Lords of the court. His reign was 
violent and tyrannical; and he drank to that ex- 
ceſs that in one of his debauches he killed the 
Queen, for which he was under the deepeſt con- 


cern when hegrew cool, and prohibited the drink. 
ing wine in any part of his dominions ; but within 
a year's time he fell into the ſame courſes again, 
and died in a debauch, after he had reigned four- 
teen years. 
Shaw ABBas II. ſucceeded his father Shaw 
SEF1, being then about twelve years of age: he had 
the reputation of a brave Prince, and was hoſpitable 
to ſtrangers, eſpecially Chriſtians; but ſo addicted 
to his father's vice of drunkenneſs, that he ordered 
three of his women to be burnt becauſe they refuſed 
to drink as long as he did. He died, ſome ſas 
of an inflammation cauſed by hard drinking; and 
others, that he was carried off by the venerea] dil. 
cale in the year 1664, after he had reigned one 
and twenty years. | 
le was ſucceeded by his ſon Shaw Ser the 5. 88 
ſecond. But the grandees apprehending that this 
Prince had been dead, were about to advance his 
younger brother Hamzer. MIRZ AH to the 
throne, till they were undeceived by an old eu— 
nuch, who aſlured them that Shaw SEFI Was 
alive, This Prince changed his name, and took 
that of SOLYMAN inſtead of SEF I: in his reign, 
it is obſerved, that the kingdom was afflicted with 
war, famine, and epidemick diſtempers; but his 
government was much milder than his immediate 
predeceſſors: he died on the 29th of July 1594, | 
and was ſucceeded by his fon Shaw Sultan Hos- sun 
SEIN, Whom his father expreſsly prohibited to put“ 
in practiſe that crue] cuſtom of putting out the 
eyes of his brothers; but whether he obeyed his 
commands, is very uncertain, it being difficult 
to know what is done in the ſeraglio. This 
Prince after a long indolent reign, was depoſed 
by MAnamoon the fon of MEREWE vs, as has 
been already related. 5 

The King of Perſia is an abſolute monarch, . 
and has the lives and eſtates of his ſubjects en- 
tirely at his diſpoſal : there is no Prince in the 
world more implicitly obeyed, let his orders be 
never ſo unjuſt, or given at times when he is ſo 
little maſter of his reaſon that he knows not what 
he ſays or does. Nothing can fave the greateſt 
ſubject if he determines to deprive him of his 
lite or his eſtate, neither zeal for his perſon, me- 
rit or paſſed ſervices will avail in the leaſt. It 
he be in a humour to ruin them it is done by a 
word of his mouth, or by a ſign, and executed 
in an inſtant, without any form of law or evi 
dence of the fact: the common people who are 
at a diſtance from the court have much the better 
of the quality in this reſpect : there are very ſel- 
dom inſtances of any oppreſſion or ſevere judg- 
ments executed upon theſe ; but they ſeem to 
enjoy as much ſecurity as in any country in the 
world ; and perhaps the magiſtrates are the more 
inclined to govern equitably in regard they 


know nothing can skreen them from the . 
me 
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HA p. ment of their Sovereign if they are guilty of any 
VIII. finifter practices. ; TY 

The Perſians out of conſcience, it is ſaid, obey 
all the commands of their Prince without reſerve, 
and believe that the King's orders ought to be 
obeyed againſt the very laws of nature: inſo- 
much that if the ſon be commanded to be his 
father's executioner, or the father the ſon's, it 
muſt be complicd with. But if he command 
any thing in prejudice of their religion they are 
not obliged to obey him, but ought to ſuffer any 
thing rather than violate the law of God. 

A prime miniſter in the Perſian court, Mr. 
CuarRDIN and ſeveral other writers mention, 
whom the King commanded to drink with him, 
but he excuſed himſelf, telling the King that he 
had been a pilgrimage to Mecca, and could not 
drink without violating the laws of their religion. 
To which the King anſwered, thouſands have 
zone in pilgrimage to Mecca, and yet drink 
wine: drink therefore when your Sovereign 
commands you. But this gentleman ſtill refu- 
ing, the King abuſed him in the groſfeſt man- 
ner, made the ſervants throw the wine in his 
face, and down his boſom, and pour it into his 
mouth by force. Then he threatned him with 
immediate death, to which he anſwered, the King 
had a right to his life but not to his religion; and 
he choſe rather to die than drink. And though 
his Majeſty did not think fit to put his threats in 
execution, he turned him. out of his employment ; 
however he was reſtored afterwards with abun- 
dance of honour, and the King ſeemed to value 
nim the more ever afterwards for his reſolution in 
this particular. . 5 
Mr. 'THEVENOT relates, that Shaw SFP, 
without any provocation, ordered that one of the 
_arcateſt officers of the crown ſhould have his ears 
cut off in his preſence by his own fon; which 
that unnatural ſon immediately executed. Then 


which was executed, Whereupon the old gen- 
_ teman finding himſelf thus abuſed by his own 
om and by order of the King, whom he had 


iter this I ought not to live any longer, cauſe me 
:erciore to be put to death; which he had no 
cat trouble in obtaining, but that it might not 
em 2 ſavour, he added to the cruelty of the order 
dy appointing his own ſon to be his executioner, 
bidding him cut off his father's head and he ſhould 
e lis whole eftate: which this unnatural parri- 
de cadily obeyed, 

Lut nothing makes the Perſian government 
cat more tyrannical than the cuſtom of execut- 
"3 the Governors of provinces and great Officers 
* . = without giving them an opportunity of 
dig tl.r defence, or being informed of the 
e they are charged with: it is uſual for the 


he commanded him to cut off his father's noſe, 


not oftended, ſaid to the cruel Prince, ah, fir, 
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King two or three times in a year to fend every CHAP, 


VIII. 
ſent by ſuch perſons as the court intends a favour CE&w WI 


Governor the calaat, or Royal veſt, and theſe are 


to; for the Cham or Governor to whom they are 
ſent always makes a conſiderable preſent to the 
meſſenger. When he comes within two or three 
miles of the place where the Governor reſides, 
the meſſenger ſends him word to come and re- 
ceive the calaat z but inſtead of a fine coat the 
Governor ſometimes is preſented with a halter, 
and is diſpatched without any farther ceremony, 
This makes the Governors very watchful over 
their conduct, and they are always under diſmal 
apprehenſions when they hear the calaat is arrived, 
knowing how common it is to have their beſt 
actions miſrepreſented to the Prince, 

The Perſians ſay in defence of this practice, 
that the court ſeldom proceed with that ſeverity, 
but in extraordinary caſes, where the fact is no- 
torious, and there is danger of a rebellion if they 
ſhould cite the perſon accuſed to anſwer ; that if 
it be otherwiſe, they always give him an oppor- 
tunity of anſwering his charge. As for thoſe 
about the court, whom ihe King looks upon as 
ſlaves he has purchaſed, he does not think him- 
ſelf obliged to obſerve theſs formalities, but. 
dooms them to be puniſhed or put to death as he 
ſees fit. N . 

The King of Perſia has no privy council or 
council of ſtate, as in the European governments; 
but he acts as he is advited by the prime mini- 
ſter and great officers: that which moſt perplexes 
the miniſtry is the cabals that are carried on by 
the women in the haram: the reſolutious that are 
taken here frequently thwart their beſt laid 
ſchemes, and the miniſters do not only run the 
riſque of having their counſels rejected, but they 
very often turn to their own deſtruction if they 
are not ſuitable to the intereſt or inclination of the 
Ladies in molt favour, 


The crown of Perſia is hereditary, but the fe- Succeſſion 


males are excluded as in France. However the o 
ſon of a daughter may inherit, tho' his mother 
could not. One reaſon whereof is, that thoſe 
who pretend to derive their pedigree from MA Ho- 
MET do it by the females, for MAHOuET had 
no ſon; but HAL having married FATIMA, 
ManomtrT's eldeſt daughter, the Perſians ſay he 
acquired thereby a right to the empire; and from 
the iſſue of that marriage it is that the preſent 
Royal Family in Perſia pretend to deduce their pe- 
digree. OSMAN, under whom the Turks claim, 
they ſay, married MAHOMET's ſecond daughter; 
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f the 
rown, 


and therefore, according to them, had no right to 


ſucceed him. Jo proceed, what ſeems moſt par- 


ticular in their laws of ſucceſſion in Perſia is, that 
a blind man ſhall not inherit; and as thoſe males 
who proceed from the female branches are as capa- 
pable of ſucceeding as thoſe who derive NN 
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CHAP. from the males, that cruel policy of putting out 
VIII. the eyes of all that are allied to the crown is exe- 
ons cited upon every male of the Royal Family, whe- 
| ther they proceed from ſons or daughters, 
The eyes of As there are no common executioners in Perſia, 
anme mas the orders for putting out the eyes of the Royal 
the King pur Infants are executed by any one the King happens 
to pitch upon; and they are not contented to do 
it by holding a hot iron to them, as formerly, but 
the very eye balls are ſcooped clean out with the 
point of a knife or dagger, according as the perſon 
is provided who is ſent on the errand ; and bein 
not uſed to ſuch operations, the poor children 
are put to inexpreſſible torture, and ſometimes 
loſe their lives under the hands of theſe butchers. 
But though the crown generally deſcends to the 
eldeſt ſon, the King ſometimes cauſes the eldeſt 
to have their eyes put out, and leaves it to the 
youngeſt. The Perſians ſeem to excuſe this bar- 
barous practice of putting out the eyes of the Royal 
infants by telling us, that it prevents all diſputes 
about the ſucceſhon, and a great deal of bloodſhed ; 
and that they are much more merciful than their 
neighbours the Turks, who deſtroy every branch 
of the Royal Family. The Perſians, on the other 
hand, permit them to live, give them wives, and 
ſuffer them to enjoy all the pleaſures that blind men 
are capable of in the haram. But what a heart- 
breaking muſt it be for theſe miſerable Princes to 
reflect, that all the males which proceed from them 
will be ſerved in the ſame manner themſelves have 
been, and have their eye balls torn out of their 
heads. As to the Princeſſes of the Blood Royal, 
they are generally married to ſome eccleſiaſtick; 
but never to a man of the ſword or a miniſter of 
ſtate, leſt it ſhould inſpire them with ambitious 
ſentiments. The fortune of their male iſſue, as 
has been obſerved, depends altogether on the King's 
_ pleaſure, and they have commonly more reaſon 
to be afflicted when they have children, than when 
they have none : for when a Princeſs is brought 
to bed, the news is immediately carried to the 
King, who gives his orders according to the hu- 
mour he 1s in, or the regard he has for the pa- 
rents, There have been inſtances where the King 
has permitted the males to enjoy their lives and 
their eyeſight ; but it is much oftener that he com- 
mands them to be ſtarved or deprived of ſight in 
the manner above related. 


C:H A P. . 


Treats of the arms of Perſia, and the pompous titles 
this Monarch aſſumes. 


The arms of HE arms of the King of Perſia are a lion 


Perſia and couchant looking at the ſun as it riſes over his 
1 back. His uſual title is Shaw, or Patſhaw, the 


diſpoſer of kingdoms, which is the higheſt title 


power, majeſty and glory, equal to the ſun, ſub- 


Moussa and HAss EIN, diſpoſer of thrones and 


known in Aſia, and equivalent to that of Em- cHA 
peror in Europe. They add alſo to che King's IX. 
titles thoſe of Sultan, and Caun or Cham, which | 
is the title of the Tartar Sovereigns. To acts of 
ſtate the Perſian Monarch does not ſubſcribe his 
name, but the grant concludes in this manner, 
viz. This act (or edict) is given by him whom 
the univerſe obeys. The laſt King but one in 
his letters ſtyled himſelf, victorious Lord of the 
world: the moſt valiant Prince deſcended from 
CHEIK SEPHY, MovussA and HassE1n, Some 
of them in their parents have enumerated the ſe- 
veral kingdoms or provinces under their domini- 
on ; as the King of Spain ſtyles himſelf King of 
Caſtile, Leon, Arragon, &c. ſo the Perſian 
Princes write themſelves Kings of Perſia, Me- 
dia, Parthia, Hyrcania, Bactria, &c. and ſome- 
times, King of Kings, their Viceroys bearing the 
title of Chams or Sovereigns. 

His ſubjects in their addreſſes call him the 
moſt renowned of all men living: the ſource of 
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ſtitute of heaven, object of all men's vows, maſter 
of the conjunctions, head of the moſt excellent 
religion, Prince of the faithful, ſhadow of the 
Almighty GOD, Father of victory, Lord of the 
revolutions of the world, thrice happy Sultan 
Hoss EIN PaTsHAw, deſcended from SEF 


crowns, &c. With theſe or ſuch titles as theſe 
all petitions and repreſentations to the throne a- 
bound : but when they ſpeak to the King they 
ſtyle him uſually, the Lieutenant of GOD, or 
the Prince by whom GOD diſpenſes his grace 
and favour to men. 
Thoſe of the Blood Royal are called Mirza, as 
Sophi Mirza, Ibraham Mirza, &c. The word 
Mirza ſignifying the ſon of a Prince. 
I come now to give an account of the great 
officers of the court and magiſtracy, and 'tis ob- 
ſerved that the Perſians, like the Romans, pre- 
fer all men indifferently to poſts in the ſtate and 
in the army. The gown- men ſometimes com- 
mand as generals, and ſoldiers ſit as judges in the 
courts of juſtice; and the ſame perſon has been 
prime miniſter and high prieſt : but they gene. 
rally take care to prefer natural Perſians to civil 
and eccleſiaſtical employments, and the natives 
of Georgia, and other frontier countries, who 
are proud of being ſtyled the King's ſlaves, are 
uſually preferred in the army. I here is ſeldom 
any regard paid to a perſon's birth or fortune in 
his promotion, but the King diſpoſes of places as 
he apprehends his ſubjects qualified for them. 1 hey 
enjoy their poſts during life, and ſometimes their 
children after them, where they have behav 
well; and there are inſtances where a govern” 
ment has continued in a family ſeveral generatt- 


ons; but as the favourites at court are always en 
2 | deavouring 
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14? Ceavouring to make room for their own creatures, 


this does not often happen. 

When a great man is intended to be inveſted 
in an office, his commiſſion is ſent him written 
on a roll of paper two or three foot long, in a fine 
arge character, mixed with gold and colours, and 
hut into a purſe made of gold brocade; and with 
't is ſent the calaat, or rich habit which the 
King always gives to thoſe he deſigns to honour. 
leit be a man of the ſword who is preferred, 
he receives a broad ſword and poniard, with the 
habit, ſet with precious ſtones. The new ofh- 
cer thereupon immediately goes to court clothed 
in the Royal habit, and waiting till the King ap- 
pears in publick, he proſtrates himſelf three times 
before him with his face to the ground, after which 
he riſes up and takes his place in the preſence 
chamber, or room of ſtate, according to his rank; 
tor every man has his proper ſtation aſſigned when 
ic appears before the King, and is never ſeen 
out of his place but when buſineſs or his Majeſty 
requires it. When a perſon is diſgraced it is 
done by ſending for his commiſſion, or the ſeal 
of his office, as the caſe is, and ſometimes he is 


ordered to confine himſelf to his houſe till his 


Majeſty's pleaſure is farther known; but if there 
hae been nothing notorioufly amiſs in his ad- 


miniſtration, he is generally reſtored to his liberty 


in three or four days, on the interceſſion of ſome 


friend at court. 


[f a great man is apprehended for any crime, 
they take all his family and near relations into 
cuſtody, and confiſcate their goods and eſtates if 


the perfon accuſed be found guilty. But other- 


wiſe they are reſtored to the owners. 

The firſt miniſter in the kingdom is the Ata- 
madoulet, a word which ſignifies the ſupport of 
the empire. In the petitions which are preſented 
him, or when they ſpeak to him, they ſtyle him 
thc Grand Vizier or Vizier Azem. No buſineſs 
of conſequence is tranſacted in the ſtate but by 
tne direction of this miniſter, nor any grant or 
act of ſtate of the King's held to be valid till 
counter-ſcaled by him. The reaſon whereof is 
[ud to be, that their Kings being bred up in 
the women's apartment, and perfectly ignorant 
n affairs of ſtate, it is neceſſary for the ſafety of 
the people and the preſervation. of the govern- 
nent, that his orders ſhould be conſidered by ſome 
wiſe miniſter before they are put in execution, 
And in effect, it is here as it is in ſome king- 
Ls ih Europe, their Kings ſerve for a ſhow, 
ud NCI names are uſed to give a ſanction to the 


) * \ . oY ” . - 
0 ick acts, but the prime miniſter is in reality 
obſer... The Grand Viziers in Turkey, it is 


- * ſeldom die a natural death: on the other 
5 tue prime miniſter of Perſia, if it be thought 
* tO diſcharge him, is uſually permitted to re- 


5 an 15 his days in peace with his family. 


The ſecond poſt in the government is that of CH AP, 
the Divan Beghis or Bey, whoſe office is uſually 
compared to that of our Lord Chief Juſtice, ane 


ſometimes to that of Lord Chancellor: but 
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I The. Divan 


take it that thoſe employments both center in Bey. 


the fame perſon in Perſia. 


They have not that 


diſtinction of courts of law and courts of equity 


as With us. 


The word Beg or Bey ſignifies Lord, 


and that of Divan a council or court to whom 
the adminiſtration of juſtice is committed. This 
great magiſtrate is the laſt reſort in all cauſes ci- 
vil and criminal, unleſs where the King in per- 


fon ſits in judgment. 


The Divan Bey can com- 


mand any cauſe to be removed to his tribunal 
from any court in the kingdom, and during the 
late reigns it has not been known that their Kings 
have ever fat in a court of juſtice, or concerned 


themſelves in examining the decrees of the Di 
van Beght. 8 


In the third rank come the Generals; and firſt 
the Generaliſſimo, when there is one, for unleſs 


The 


it be a time of war there is no ſuch office. 


Generalid- 
mo. 


next place 1s poſſeſſed by the General of the oourt- 
chis, which are a body of thirty thonſand horſe of 
Turk or Tartar original, of whom I ſhall have 
occaſion to ſay more when I come to treat of the 


Perſian forces. 


diery 


The third place among the ſol- 
is the General of the muſqueteers, a body 


which ſerve on horſeback, but fight on foot, like 


our dragoons. 


The fourth is the General of the 


coulars, or royal ſlaves, as they are called. And 


the laſt the maſter of the ordnance. 


After the Generals the Vacanaviſh, or Secretary Secretary of 
of ſtate, poſſeſſes the next poſt, I his officer re- 


ate. 


giſters the publick acts, and has the care of the 
records : he alſo appoints a deputy in every pro- 
vince of the empire, who tranſmits all affairs of 


conſequence to him to be laid before the miniſtry. 


The laſt great officer is the Mirab, or Lord Lord of the 


of the water. Every province has its particular er. 
Mirab, who takes care to diſtribute the waters of 

the rivers and aqueducts in ſuch proportion, that 
every part of the country may have an equal ſhare. 


Theſe are the principal officers of ſtate, 


Thoſe of the houſhold are, firſt, the Nazir, Lor! trea- 


who ſeems to be both Lord Treaſurer and Steward 


and it is with this gentleman that all Ambaſſadors 


ſurer and 
? ſteward, 


and foreigners tranſact their affairs: but there is a 
comptroller and ſeveral other officers which are a 
check upon him, as he is on the Prime Miniſter, 
and thoſe two have a very great influence in the 


court of Perſia. 


But to prevent the King's trea- 


ſure being miſapplied, no ſums are paid out of the 
treaſury, but the order paſſes under the ſeals of the 
Prime Miniſter, the Nazir, the Chief Juſtice, 


and two other officers of the revenue, 


The next officer is the Ichicagaſi Baſſa, who The fu 


commands all that attend in the outward palace ; 


cagaſi. 


as the maſters of the ceremonies, porters, uſhers, 


Gee 


and 
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Maſſter of 
the horte. 


Croeat huntt- 
Man. 
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and the guards themſelves, When the King goes 
out this Lord marches before him with a great 
ſtaff covered with gold and precious ſtones : he 
does not fit before the King, as ſeveral other 


officers do of inferior quality, but ſtands always 


ready to obey his Majeſty's orders and ſee them 
executed. . 5 | 
'The Maſter of the horſe is the next officer : 
there are ſtuds and ſtables of horſes, as has been 
obſerved, in every part of the kingdom, which 
are all under the government of this gentleman, 
and a prodigious number of . officers who have 
the care of them. „„ | 
'The fourth officer of the King's houſhold is 
the great huntſman, who has not leſs than a 
thouſand huntſmen and falconers under him: 
they carry to the chaſe when the King hunts, 


lions, ounces, panthers and dogs, who are all 
bred to follow the game: they have alſo hawks 


Chief phyſi- 
clan. 5 
Chief aſtro- 


lager. 


Lord cham- 
berlain. 


and all manner of birds of prey, which are bred 
up to fly at wild beaſts as well as birds, as has 
been mentioned already. 
After this officer the principal phyſician and 
principal aſtrologer take place: which are poſts 
of great honour and profit. . 
There is alſo the high chamberlain, whom I 


have not yet mention'd, becauſe he has no place 


to ſit in the King's preſence, but ſtands behind 
him. He is always a white eunuch, and has as 


great an influence on affairs as any officer about 


the court. 


little box covered with precious ſtones, in which 


He ſerves the King at table on his 
knees, taſtes his meat, dreſſes and undreſſes him, 
has the overſight of the wardrobe, and the govern- 
ment of all the eunuchs in the palace. He ſcarce 
ever leaves his Majeſty but when he finds him 
about to engage with the Ladies. He carties a 


he has two or three fine handkerchiefs, opium, 
perfumes and cordials, with which he ſerves his 
Majeſty when he calls for them. This officer 


has great opportunities of inſinuating what he 


pleaſes, and giving the King a good or ill opi- 
nion of his miniſters, which makes him equally 
feared and reſpected. Theſe are the principal 


temporal officers in the King's houſhold. 


The Pontif 
and eccleſi- 
aſtical offi - 
eers, 


I come in the next place to give an account 
of the eccleſiaſtical officers; of which the chief 


is the Grand Pontif or High Prieſt, the Ancient 


of the law, the Cadi, and the Mufti. The Grand 
Pontif is uſually ſtyled the Sedre in Perſia : they 
alſo give him the titles of Prince of their religious 


rights, Head of the true church, Subſtitute of 


ManoMer, and Lieutenant of the twelve Imans 
or Caliphis who ſucceeded their patriarch HALy. 
The churchmen and bigotted part of the Per- 


ſians hold, that the dominion of the laity is an 


uſurpation, and that the government belongs of CH ab 


right to the High Prieſt, as has been hinted al- 
ready; the principal reaſon for this perſuaſion is 
that MAHOMET was both King and Prieſt. 
and that GOD gave him the ſupreme power both 
in ſpirituals and temporals. But the opinion of 
the majority of the kingdom, it is ſaid, is that 
the regal power exerciſed by their Princes is de- 
rived from GOD and their great prophet Ma- 
HOMET ; that the High Prieſt and his brethren 


ought. not to meddle with politicks, and that their 


Juriſdiction ought to be ſubſervient to the Royal 
authority even in matters of religion : and this 
opinion prevails ſo far, that the temporal courts 


will at any time alter or reverſe the decrees of 


the ſpiritual and civil; for the Sedre and his ſub- 
ſtitutes are the ordinary judges in all civil as well 
as eccleſiaſtical cauſes, lawyer and divine are terms 
of the fame ſignification in Perſia as they were 
among the Jews; their eccleſiaſtical and ciyil 
laws being indeed the ſame. The temporal 
Judges have no written laws to go by; but 
their decrees are founded upon antient cuſtom, 
or the equity of the caſe: and the judges in 
their temporal courts are uſually men of the 
ſword. 1185 | 

The Sedre is the ſupreme judge in the eccle- 


© 
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ſiaſtical courts, and takes place in all publick aſ- 


ſemblies next to the Atamaduolet, or Prime Mi- 
niſter. The ſecond eccleſiaſtical judge is the An- 
cient of the law, whom the Perſians ſtyle Cheik 
Iſlam : his juriſdiction is little inferior to the Se- 


dre's, and the people ſeldom appeal from one of 


theſe courts to the other ; but to the Divan Beg- 


hi, who is the ſupreme judge in all cauſes eccle- 


ſiaſtical as well as temporal. The Cadi is the 
third eccleſiaſtical judge in Perſia: he takes cog- 
nizance of the ſame cauſes with the two former : 


but his authority is confined to ſome particular town 


or diſtrict. 4. The Mufti, who has not that autho- 
rity here as in Turkey : for he cannot controul 
or reverſe the proceedings of inferior courts, but 
is reverenced however as a perſon well skilled in 


the eccleſiaſtical laws, and his opinion frequently 


demanded by the other judicatures; who notwith- 


ſtanding act as they ſee fit. 


Theſe judges do not fit all in one court, but 


have each their reſpective tribunal, and the people 


apply indifferently to the one or the other as they 
are inclined. The other dignitaries and eccleſi- 
aſtical officers have no manner of juriſdiction, and 
are kept pretty much in ſubjection to the tempo- 
ral power, 5 
make to the ſupreme authority, 
ciples they maintain, not very 


the regal power. 


and other prin- 
conſiſtent with 


CHAP, 


upon account of thoſe pretenſions they 
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Trerts of the government of” the provinces and great 
trons, and of their Chams, Vixiers, and other 
inferior mag1/trates, 


- uu JN every province of Perſia there is a Chan and 
- Þ | Ow 


take 


| 1 Vizier : the Vizier has the government of all 


14: thoſe towns and villages which are the King's 


demeſn lands, or which belong to the crown in 
propriety ; and the Chan of the province in ge- 
neral, This word Chan, or Caun, as. we pro- 
nounce it, and Cham ſignify the ſame thing, 
namely, a puiſſant or mighty Prince: and this 


zs the title of all the Tartar Princes in Afia ; 


and the Perſian provinces being of the extent of 
kingdoms, and formerly diſtinct ſovereignties, 
the Perſian court have thought fit to give their 
Governors the titles of ſovereign Princes: and the 


| King of Perſia frequently ſtyles himſelf King of 


Kings. Indeed the Chans in their reſpective 
provinces live in almoſt as much ſtate as their 
Sovereign, having exactly the ſame kind of oth- 
cers as are in the King's court, with the ſame 
titles; there being ſcarce any other difference 
but in their numbers and their penſions. The 
Chan commands the militia of the province, and 
aligns lands for their maintenance. He reviews 
them at certain times, and ſees that they are fit 
tor ſervice, their arms and horſes in good order, 
and that they all perform their exerciſes well; but 


_ Every ſoldier is permitted to live in his own houſe 


in time of peace, 


The Chans, or Governors of provinces, have 
their polls for life; and if they behave well, their 
children after them. There are two degrees of 


| theſe Chans ; the greateſt is called Beglerbeg, or 


Lord of Lords : the other is ſtyled Coulembeg, 
or Lord of ſlaves. The Governors of the frontier 
provinces are for the moſt part Beglerbegs; as the 

han of Armenia, from whom the Chans of Chars, 
Marega, and other diſtricts, in time of war re- 
celxe their orders, and are obliged to march under 
his ſtandard, Sometimes theſe inferior govern- 
ments are made independent of the Chan of the 
Province ; as lately the government of Banderick 


W Was, which lyes upon the Perſian gulph. 


In every province there are three officers put in 
6 the government, who are independent of the 
han; namely, the Janitchin his lieutenant, the 
eg or Receiver General of the King's revenues, 
19 hath alſo the management of the lands be- 
8 to the crown, and the government of all 
Faces Where the crown lands Iye ; and 3. the 
acanaviſh, or decretary, whoſe buſineſs it is to 
I am account of all tranſactions of moment in 
- PIOVINCE, and tranſmit them to court. One 


PrinCipal delign of placing theſe officers about the 
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Chan is, to obſerve his conduct, and oppoſe him CH A P. 


1 he ſhould undertake any thing againſt the 
ate, | 
Beſides theſe there are other officers indepen- 
dent on the Chan, namely, the Governors of 
cities and caſtles, who are called Daroga ; theſe 
are put in directly by the King, and have their 
lieutenants and vacanaviſh alſo independent of them, 
and the ſame perſon who is Governor of the city, 
is never made Governor of the fort which belongs 
to it, The Miniſters of State and Generals of 
armies have alſo their lieutenants and comptrollers 


X. 
Governors 


of cities 4 d 
{CIts, 


to ſuperintend their conduct, with ſecret orders 


how to act on certain emergencies : but it is ob- 


ſerved, that unleſs in matters where the ſafety of 


the ſtate is concerned, thoſe officers have a very 
good underſtanding, and agree ſo well together, 
that the King is not leſs cheated and deceived 
than if the management was altogether in one hand, 

Beſides the Daroga or Governor, the Vizier and 
Vacanaviſh, there are alſo in every town the Cadi 
or Civil Judge ; the Mayor or head officer among 
the trading people, and the Provoſt or Sheriff ; 


and every particular trade has a warden or maſter, 


'There is an officer alſo not unlike our conſtable, 
who has a watch, and is concerned in keeping the 
peace in every great town in the night time. 

he Governor of every town is the chief judge 
in criminal and civil caſes too, if he pleaſes to in- 
terpoſe, and may inflict any pains on offenders 
ſhort of death. Capital puniſhments are very rare 
in Perſia, and the ſentence is in moſt caſes paſſed 
by the King himſelf. The uſual puniſhment is a 
fine, which always goes to the King, or rather to 
the Governor of the province, who generally brings 


Inferior 
magittraces, 


the crown indebted to him in his accounts. When 


a Governor or Vizier is ſent into any province, he 
has his inſtructions in writing, wherein are con- 
tained an ample- deſcription of the extent of his 
government, of the revenues, and the manner 
in which he is to treat the people : and inſtructions 
in like manner are given to every officer of ſtate 
when he enters on his poſt, 

When a Governor or other officer returns from 
his command, which he never does but by expreſs 
order of the court, he always waits without at the 


gate of the palace, and gives notice by ſome of his 


friends of his arrival, and that he begs leave to 
throw himſelf at his Majeſty's feet: whereupon 
orders are uſually given for his admittance : but 
ſometimes, if the perſon has misbehaved in his 
poſt, inſtead of an anſwer, orders are given to 
take off his head. 8 | 92 
All the Governors and great officers in the ſeve- 
ral provinces are obliged to have an agent at 
court to give an account of the tranſactions of 
the province when the government requires it, 
and to ſend diſpatches upon ſuch occaſions when the 


court does not think fit to employ an expreſs on 
G gg 2 | purpoſe ; 
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purpoſe ; but chiefly to ſolicit the affairs of the 
Governor and the province. Theſe Lords have 
uſually alſo one or more of their children, or 
other near relations, who remain there as a pledge 
of their fidelity, and become ſo well acquainted 
with affairs of ſtate by this . means, that they 
frequently ſucceed in the poſts their fathers en- 


joyed. 


The Viziers and Receivers of the King's re- 
venues are a much greater burthen to the peo- 
ple than the Chans, oppreſſing them without 
mercy, often under pretence of the neceſſities of 
the ſtate. They uſually obtain their places by 
virtue of the preſents they make to the eunuchs 
or favourites at court, and by engaging to en- 
creaſe, the revenue of the province beyond what 
it has ever been before. And they generally keep 


their word, at leaſt to their patrons and friends 


petitions al- 
lowed a- 
gainſt the 


greateſt mi- 


niſters. 


that promoted them, and to the enriching them- 
ſelves. Complaints indeed are frequently carried 
to court againſt them ; but by the artifices of the 
miniſters concerned in the booty, it is a long 
time often before they get acceſs to the King. 
It is ſome advantage to the ſubje& however in 
Perſia, that the great men dare not openly op- 
poſe any perſon's petitioning the King ; but when 
the Governors obſerve the country about to ſend 
Commiſſioners to court to repreſent their grievances, 
they will by their friends underhand endeavour 
to divert them from it; and if they cannot pre- 
vail this way, their patrons at court are directed 
to make them large promiſes of redreſs, and en- 
deavour to ſend them back without ſeeing his 
Majeſty ; and if they find this impracticable, and 
that the people inſiſt on their demands of jultice 
azainſt him, they will adviſe the Vizier to relax, 
and proceed in a milder manner for the future: 
whereupon the complaints againſt him are com- 


monly huſhed up. It is much more difficult to 


get any redreſs where the Vizier is concerned, 
than againſt a Chan who has oppreſſed the peo- 
ple ; the Prince believing it his intereſt to ſup- 
port the former as he values his revenue. Mr. 
CHARDIN acquaints us, that there are ſeldom 
leſs than ſeven or eight thouſand people about 
the court, who come from the ſeveral provinces 
with complaints againſt their Governors or Ma- 
giſtrates, who attend there not ſo much in hopes 
of getting ſatisfaction for what is paſled, as to 
prevent future violences and oppreſſions; they 
ſeldom obtain or attempt more than a removal 


of the grievance, unleſs they are able to make 


large preſents to the miniſtry, or have ſome power- 
ful man for their friend: or unleſs the perſon pe- 
titioned againſt has enemies at court, or there be 
ſome that have an eye upon his poſt ; for in any 
of theſe caſes the petitioners find little difficulty 
in being heard, and obtaining juſtice according to 
the nature of their complaints, 


When the complaint is from a lar 
there are uſually ſeveral hundreds of 
aggrieved come up with it to the palac 
which the King uſually goes out, and there with 
lamentable cries, rending their clothes, and throw- 
ing duſt into the air, they demand juſtice : if 
they come to deſire an abatement of their rents 
or taxes on account of the drought or unſeaſona- 
ble weather, as they frequently do, they carry 


the perſons 


with them withered branches of trees, or ſuch 


as have their Jeaves devoured by locuſts ; where- 
upon the King ſends to be informed of the oc- 
caſion, and the people preſenting their petition in 
writing, their buſineſs is referred to ſome great 
officer to examine. 


The Viziers or Receivers are very ſeldom pu- 


niſhed capitally, unleſs they have defrauded the 


King 


Ling, and in this caſe they are infallibly ruined; 
and one is uſually ſent to take off their heads. 


Whenever his Majeſty orders a Governor's head 


to be cut off, the order is diſpatched by the 
Prime Miniſter under the King's ſeal, and ſent 
by ſuch a perſon as his Majeſty thinks fit, there 
being no common executioners in Perſia, as has 
been ſaid already. When the meſſenger arrives 
at the place, he goes to the houſe of the Lieu- 
tenant, Governor, or ſome other great officer, 
and ſhews him the King's order, and that the 
execution is appointed to be done in his pre- 
ſence : whereupon he takes him with him to 
the houſe of the perſon proſcribed, and going in 
directly and producing his order, without far- 
ther ceremony he falls upon the unfortunate man 
and cuts him to pieces with his ſabre, crying 
out only when he falls upon him, By the King's 
command, If the condemned perſon happens 
to be in the women's apartment, they ſend to 
acquaint him that there is arrived an expreſs 
from court, whereupon he immediately comes 
out and ſubmits to the ſentence : it being to no 
purpoſe to make any reſiſtance, for upon the 
light of the King's order every body 1s ready to 
affiſt at the execution of it: even in his own 
houſe he is no more regarded but as an untor- 
tunate man condemned to die. 


Wherever a miniſter is diſgraced, though the 


government do not proceed capitally againſt him, 


yet his whole eſtate is confiſcated, and he expe- 


riences a moſt terrible reverſe of fortune in 2 
moment ; he has nothing left him which he can 
call his own, being deprived of his goods, his 
flaves, and ſometimes of his wives and children;. 
the laſt indeed are generally reſtored after ſome 
time; if his Majeſty ſuffers him to live, part of 
his ſlaves alſo, and ſome goods, with a penlion 
for his ſubſiſtence are often given him again: and 
after all this mortification, the per ſon is ſometimes 
reſtored to the ſame poſt or a better, at leaſt = 
friends and relations are allowed to aſſiſt him; £1 
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ell the King's pleaſure is known no man dare fo 
much as give him a cup of water. | 

It has been obſerved already, that there is no 
ſach thing as nobility in Perſia, but every man is 
honoured according to the poſt he is in, or the 


n- wealth he poſſeſſes; except it be that they ſhew 


a particular regard to thoſe Who are of the family 
of Mabou Er, or of the blood of the twelve 
Imans the ſucceſſors of HaLy, who wear green 
turbants by way of diſtinction, and are honoured 
with the titles of Seyd and Mir; the firſt ſignifies 
noble, and the other a Prince. Notwithſtanding 
places in the Perſian court are ſo precarious, and 
frequently hazardous, there are no people in the 


world who purſue preferment with a keener appe- 


tite: they come to court morning and evening, 
although for the moſt part they cannot hope to 
come into the King's preſence, becauſe he is fre- 
quently for ſeveral days ſucceſſively in the haram 
with the Ladies. The great men alſo have a 


footman always at the palace gate to advertiſe - 


them immediately of the leaſt accident that hap- 
pens; and eſpecially. when the King comes out of 
the women's apartment, which he often does very 
uncxpeRedly, as well in the night as in the day 
time, I ſhall take the opportunity to obſerve 
here, though a little out of its place, that a com- 
mon-wealth, or republican government, is alto- 
gether unknown in Perſia: and as they cannot 
comprehend what it means, the Hollanders when 
they ſent Ambaſſadors thither were forced to do 


it in the name of the Prince of Orange, or the 
General of Batavia, | 


EH A P. XI. 


Treats of their laws and puniſhments. 


v. T: HE law among the Perſians, as has been 


obſerved, differs but little from their divi- 

uy; or rather, their civil and canon law are 
blended together. MAHOMEx contrived this in 
imitation of the great law-givers of old, who to 
lige men the more readily to obey their politi- 
n | and civil injunctions, infinuated that they 
lags the dictates of heaven. But there is reaſon 
8 * 975 Tine impoſtor had a particular view 
Os, 3 ele —— the book of Leviti- 
TIE r civil law and ceremonies are in- 
rmingled together. The Perſians have but one 
oy . lignify both the canon and civil law, 
ais Ti, 3 as much as to ſay, The 
aid, Are füge ne fame perſons, as has been 
5 Sk 40 ages both of the civil and canon law ; 
R 8 that grand principle of the Ma- 
me yer ought to bear the ſpiral and tem: 
Poral ſwords. and be bath Kn 3 e 
that bs ante. oth King and high prieſt : 
Sie do command in war and adminiſter 


Juſtice, as well as explain the articles of faith, and CH AP, 


regulate their eccleſiaſtical diſcipline, as the Pa- 


triarchs of the Jews did, and as the Patriarch of 


their religion and his ſucceſſors uſed to do for the 
firſt five ages. | | 
According to the Perſian doctors, the civil ma- 
giſtrate ought not ta concern himſelf in the ad- 
miniſtration of juſtice any farther than to exe- 


cute ſuch ſentences as the clergy pronounce. But 


the temporal power retains its authority notwith- 
ſtanding, and does not allow the clergy any other 


ſhare in the ſupreme court of juſtice than to give 


their opinion in difficult cafes. When the Divan 
Bacqui, or ſupreme civil magiſtrate demands the 
opinion of the Mufti, he anſwers, that ſo it is 
* written in the alcoran; that God hath com- 
* manded this or that; or, that the Imans have 
© determined in ſuch a manner, in a like caſe,” But 
the Divan Bacqui does not always follow his opinion, 
and very often fits in judgment without him. 

The alcoran is their chief law- book, and if 
they do not find the deciſion clear there, they 
have recourſe to the book called, the ſay ings and 
acts of Ma HOM ET, and afterwards to the ſay- 
ings and acts of the Imens: and they have yet 
another book called cheraiet which is a collec- 
tion of judgments both civil and criminal ; but 
they are couched in ſuch obſcure and equivocal 
terms that the judges in their interpretations make 
them ſpeak what language they pleaſe. And in- 
deed there ſeems but little occaſion to conſult 
theſe books at all; for the King, the Governors 


of provinces, and Viziers frequently tit in judg- 


ment, and determine arbitrarily without regard- 
to the alcoran or any other law books. But 
theſe judgments the clergy and devotecs denomi- 
nate ſentences of violence and acts of pure ty- 
ranny, being founded only upon force. The 
temporal government however does not ſcem much 
to regard them, neither do they puniſh them for 
reflecting on the courts of juſtice, There are a 
thouſand other inſtances where the Perſians do 
not act agreeably to their laws; for inſtance, the 
law ſays, that no writing thall be of force which 
is not executed before a magiſtrate, and yet if a 
deed be ſealed and atteſted by two witneſſes, it is 
all that the temporal courts require: and if the 
ordinary courts refuſe to admit of this evidence, 
the ſuperior courts will remove the cauſe out of 
their bands. And did not the temporal courts in- 
terpoſe in many caſes, Chriſtians would not be 
ſo kindly treated as they generally are in Perſia : 
for example, if the King orders that Chriſtiags be 
admitted to dwell in any city; that they have 
liberty of building churches, and be protected 
from all violence, as the Armenian Chriftians of 
Julpha actually are; the ordinary miniſters .of 
juſtice and judges of law will not ſubmit to ſuch 
orders, denominating them acts of ſorce and. ty- 

| ranny ; 
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CHAP. ranny : but the temporal courts, on the contrary, 


. dered, their eccleſiaſtical courts will. condemn the 


do not fail to ſee them punctually executed. If 
one who is not a Mahometan, happens to be mur- 


murderer to loſe the firſt joint of his little finger, per- 
haps, if he be a Mahometan; alledging that Man o- 
MET thought this a puniſhment ſuthcient for killin 


an offender worthy of death. However, as has been 
obſerved already, the ſentence of death is in moſt 
caſes paſſed by the King himſelf, Were the 


Mahometan laws, with the interpretations their 


Imans have put upon them, ſtrictly obſerved, 
Chriſtians would not be able to live in Perſia any 


more than Jews or Pagans; but would be every 


day plundered and abuſed in purſuance of ſome 


precept or paſſage in the alcoran, at leaſt as their 
doctors have explained them: but the ſuperior 


courts take care that theſe laws are ſeldom put 
in execution. However, it is impoſſible always 
to prevent the inſults of the vulgar, who are fre- 


quently ſo bigotted to their ſuperſtition, and in- 


cenſed by their clergy againſt all that differ from 
them, that there have been inſtances of outrages 


committed on foreigners purely upon the account 


of religion; and the influence of their prieſts has 
been ſuch as to skreen offenders from puniſhment 
who have committed very great perſonal. injuries 
againſt Chriitians as well as Pagans. The Imans 
and ſeveral other great doctors, it ſeems, have 


taught that no faith is to be kept with thoſe of 


another perſuaſion : and that it is lawful to de- 
prive profane Infidels of their goods and eſtates : 
and from hence probably it is that our diſſenters 
imported that favourite doctrine, that dominion 


is founded in grace; and that this world, as well 


as the next, with the good things of it, was in- 
tended only for the godly ; and therefore when 
they defraud and plunder a reprobate of his goods, 
as they call all the world but themſelves, they 
are only fulfilling the decrees of heaven, and do- 
ing a meritorious act. This was a doctrine our 
diſſenters openly avowed and maintained in the 
days of CROMWELL, though for ſome reaſons 
they think fit not to preach it up in this part of 
the iſland at preſent. But to return, notwith- 
ſtanding ſome bigotted puritans among the Per- 


| fians do hold that no faith as to be kept with 


unbelievers,, the generality of the nation are of 
another opinion, and there is no part of the 
world where merchants meet with more juſtice 
in their dealings and intercourſe with the go- 
vernment, as well as with private men. — 

Notwithſtanding the ſpiritual and temporal 
courts differ ſo very much in their determinations, 
there is never any diſputes between them: for 
the temporal courts having the government on 
their ſide, are never oppoſed by the ſpiritual; and 
beſides, each of them have for the moſt part a diſ- 


| | g Which there is not much room for di 
an Infidel : but the other tribunals will adjudge ſuch om tor diſpute 


tint branch of buſineſs aſſigned them. 
cleſiaſtical courts meddle chiefly with d 
contracts, marriages and divorces, ſucc 
eſtates, and other litigious matters. 


ral courts are employed either abo 
cauſes, or ſuch 


The ec- 
eeds and 
ſucceſſion of 
The tempo- 
; ut criminal 
as are plain and obvious, about 
if there be any intricacy in the affair, they yy 
nerally require the opinion of ſome of the Aa 
ed doctors of their law, as has been obſerved al. 
ready. There is this farther difference between 


the temporal and eccleſiaſtical courts, that the 
firſt proceed arbitrarily and in a ſummary way, 


and finiſh the cauſe generally at one hearing ; 


whereas the others proceed according to their 
written laws, 


able. | 


As to the adminiſtration of the law in civil 


cauſes, I ſhall here mention ſome of the moſt com- 


mon caſes, and ſhew how they proceed. 

When a perſon cannot or will not pay his 
debts he is delivered into the hands of his credi- 
tor, who may impriſon him in his own houſe, 


ſet him to work, beat him and uſe him like a 


dog, or do What he pleaſes with him, fo he do 
not kill or maim him. Healfo may ſell and diſpoſe 
of the debtor's eſtate and goods, and even his 
perſon, wife and children, towards payment of 
the debt: but it 1s very rare that they proceed 
to theſe extremities. | | 

Facts are proved in their courts by living wit- 
neſſes; but preſcription will give no title here, 
A man is at liberty at any time to claim his right, 
even the party's own deed will not conclude him 
where he can ſhew any force, or fraud, or that 
he was impoſed upon. Where there are no wit- 
nefles, an oath is tendred to the perſon who de- 
nies the charge, and he is ſworn upon the alcoran 
with great ſolemnity. oe 

The Judge ſends for the alcoran, which being 
brought him in a linen cloth, himſelf and all the 


court thereupon riſe up out of reſpect to the ſacred 


book ; then the Judge taking it in both his hands 
reverently kiſſes it, and touches it with his fore- 
head, and having opened the book, offers it to 
the perſon who is to ſwear, who kiſſes it in the 
ſame reverent manner the Judge has done, and 
putting his hand upon it open, ſwears to ſpeak the 
whole truth. When a perſon of a different reli- 
gion is to ſwear, the Judge ſends an officer with 
him to a prieſt of the ſame religion, and a Chriſ- 
tian ſwears upon the 


and a Gaur, or worſhipper of fire, by the fire. 
When they have been thus ſworn to ſpeak the 
truth, they return to the court and depoſe what 
they have to ſay. The reaſon they do not ſwear 
an unbeliever on the alcoran is, not only becauſe 
he does not regard it as a divine book, but - 2 


and are more tedious and charge- 


Goſpel, a Jew on the Old 
Teſtament, an Indian idolater by his adored cow, 


CHARMS 
XI. p 3 L 
"Mi 


LP ſhould profane it ; for ſuch are forbidden to touch 
K. even the cover of it. TT 6 
When a perſon looks upon himſe f to be ag- 
grieved in any kind, he is not tied up to forms, 
put draws up a petition in ſuch terms as he thinks 
ft, ſetting forth his caſe, and preſents it to the 
ſudge. Whereupon the Judge writes in the mar- 
ein that they bring the perſon accuſed betore him, 
anch a ſervant of the Judge's goes with it immedi- 
itcly to the defendant's houſe, and brings him 
with him; and being allowed ſome time to pro- 
lice their witneſſes, each party pleads his own 
cauſe before the Judge, without the aſſiſtance of 
council, and frequently with abundance of noiſe 
and clamour ; inſomuch that the Judge is ſome- 
times obliged to order them to be cudgelled. W hen 
the parties have ſaid what they think fit in their 
icſpcRive caſes, and examined their witneſſes, the 
judge proceeds to give ſentence, and the cauſe is 
uſually ended in a hearing or two. 
The women alſo plead for themſelves as well as 
the men, and with much more clamour, it 1s 
obſerved ; but they are ſet in a part of the court 
by themſelves and vailed, which perhaps gives them 
the greater aſſurance ; they have very ſeldom any 
other buſineſs in theſe courts but to ſue for a di- 
vorce, for which the uſual plea is the impotence 
of the husband; and they make ſuch a howling 
and crying on theſe occaſions that they perfectly 
dcafen the Judge, who cannot order them to be 
beaten as he does the men when they grow cla- 
iNOrous, — 
There are no tribunals or courts erected at the 
publick charge ; but every magiſtrate hears cauſes 
in his own hall, or ſome convenient room in his 
garden, having no other aſſeſſors or aſſiſtants but 
a clerk or ſecretary, who is a man of law; there 
being no pleadings in writing after the firſt petition, 
t is obſerved that this ſaves abundance of time, 
and a ſentence is ſoon obtained: but then it often 
happens that this ſpeedy juſtice proves injuſtice, 
cautes of any weight requiring a more mature con- 
'1Geration : and as it is our grievance in Europe 
that cauſes are drawn out to ſo great a length that 
frequently proves the ruin both of plaintif and 
ETENGAnt 3 ſo here the precipitating matters has its 
effects: and it would be very happy if the world 
could once hit upon a due medium. 
As to writing and conveyances, it has been al- 
ady obſerved, that legally they ought to be ſealed 
bim 2 before a magiſtrate, and atteſted by 
be +08 3 is a common thing after the Judge 
7 EN a wriling by putting, his ſeal to it, for 
boot the be a erlons who happen to be 
wes ae to add their ſeals; ſo that you 
E N 128 1 three or fourſcore ſeals to one 
77 e do not ſign them as with us. 
are neither notaries, clerks, or regiſters in 


erſia to record any kind of contracts, except 
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marriage contracts, which are regiſtered before the CH AP. 
Cadi, but the parties by way of caution uſually XI. 


keep authentick copies and counterparts, SLND 
I come now to ſpeak of their proceedings in proceedings 
criminal caſes, and in theſe the civil magiſtrate in_criminal | 
never intermeddles, neither is their eccleſiaſtical *. 
law at all conſulted ; but they are left intirely to 
the temporal courts, which determine according 
to the nature of the oftence and former precedents. 
Theſe courts uſually conſiſt of three perſons, 
namely, the Preſident of the Divan, or Divan 
Beghi, the Governor of the city, and the Nazir. 
And as there are no publick priſons, ſo there are 
no ſherifts or jaylors who have cuſtody of priſoners ; 
but every magiſtrate who has the cognizance of 
theſe offences confines the criminal in ſome part 
of his own houſe till he is brought to his trial, 
which is uſually within four and twenty hours 
after he is taken, and ſentence is no ſooner 
paſſed than it is executed: ſo that there is very 
little occaſion for a common goal, and the Judges 
ſervants perform the offices both of goalers and 
executioners. The proceedings in the criminal 
courts are much the ſame as in the civil. The 
party grieved exhibits his petition to the ma- 
giſtrate, who orders a ſervant to apprehend the 
offender, and bring him before him; and when 
he has been examined, ſome time the ſame day, 
or at fartheſt the next, he is ordered to pre- 
pare for his trial. Criminals of ſtate have the 
carcan or three-cornered yoke put about their 
necks, to which the right hand is faſtened, and 
the King uſually fits in perſon in judgment on 
ſuch offenders, at which time he is always cloth- 
ed in red. All manner of tumults and diſor- 
ders are ſeverely puniſhed in Perſia, which is 
one reaſon they very rarely happen; and mur- 
der and houſe-breaking are ſcarce ever heard of. 
If a perſon is ſo unfortunate as to kill another, 
and the fact be proved before the Judges, the 
offender is not puniſhed by the court, but deli- 
vered up to the relations of the deceaſed to put 
him to death in ſuch a manner as they ſee fit. 
Upon ſuch an accident all the relations and 
friends of the deceaſed aſſemble, and with loud 
cries demand that according to ancient cuſtom 
they may have the blood of him who has mur- 
dered their kinſman ; which the magiſtrate ſel- 
dom fails to promiſe them. But ſometimes the 
murderer, by preſents to the Judge, and offers 
of large ſums to the relations of the deceaſed, 
procures his pardon, If the relations will be 
ſatisfied with nothing leſs than his blood, the 
Judge ſays to them, I deliver you the muxde- 
rer according to law, make your ſelves fatis- 
faction with his blood for the blood that he 
© hath ſpilt; but remember that GOD is mer- 
© ciful.* The Judge's ſervants hereupon are.-or- 
dered to obſerve the directions of the proſecu- 
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tors, and guard him to the place they deſire ; 
and they follow the criminal with a thouſand 
curſes, beating and abuſing him all the way he 
gocs, When he is come to the place appointed, 
he is delivered up to the relations, who ſome- 
times inflict the moſt cruel tortures on the mi- 
ſerable wretch they can invent: and even the 


women, tis ſaid, who ſcarce ever appear abroad 


on any other occaſion, will come and imbrue 
their hands in the offender's blood. But if they 
happen to leave any life in the criminal, they 
cannot, according to their law, return again to 
complete the execution. 155 
As for ordinary crimes, they are uſually pu— 


niſhed by fines where the parties are men of 


ſubſtance; but where they are not, they give 


them a certain number of blows with a cudgel 
on the ſoles of their feet, not under thirty, and 


not exceeding three hundred. Their feet are 
{ſwollen with the blows and turn black, and ſome- 
times the nails of their toes come off. The re- 
medy they uſe in theſe caſes, is, to ſet the un- 


| fortunate man in warm horſe dung almoſt up to 


the middle for ſeveral days, after which they fo- 


ment the parts with ſpirits of wine, and yet it 
is ſome time before they get the ule of their feet 
again if they have been beaten ſeverely. Pick- 


pockets and little pilfering rogues are marked with 


a hot iron in the forehead, and houſe-breakers 
have their right hands cut off. The ſame pu- 
niſhment is inflicted on thoſe who counterfeit or 
debaſe the coin, for the hiſt offence; but for 
the ſecond their bellies are ripped open. IT his 


is the uſual puniſhment for capital offences, and 


they execute it after this manner; the criminal's 
feet are tied to a camel, and his head hang- 
ing down to the ground, his belly is ripped open, 


ſo that all his bowels come out and hang over 


his head: he is dragged in this manner through 


the principal ſtreets of the town, an officer march- 
ing before him, and with a loud voice acquaint- 


ing the people with the nature of his crime. 


He is afterwards hanged up by the heels upon 
ſome tree, and it is ſeveral hours ſometimes be- 
fore he expires. They have other kinds of pu- 
niſhments for capital crimes, as impaling, ſet- 
ting them up to the chin in the earth, cutting 
off the hands and feet, and leaving the criminal 
in this condition till he dies. They ſometimes 
precipitate the criminal from a high tower, by 
which he is beaten to pieces: this is the uſual 
puniſhment of women who have committed ca- 


pital crimes, And they ſometimes uſe tortures 


to procure a confeſſion, as by pinching off the 
fleſh with red hot pincers: but the moſt ordi- 
nary way of examining offenders is while they 
are beating the ſoles of their feet, 
Capital crimes, and conſequently executions, 
are very rare in Perlia, Thoſe who have reſided 


* 


in that great city of Iſpahan tell us, that for ſeve- 


ral years together they have not heard of a murder " J 4 
or robbery committed in the place, and not above > it 
once 1n a year' or two do they hear of a robber "=", . 
committed on the highway in that large king. 
dom. It is certain there is no part of the world 
where people travel with greater tecurity than in 
Perſia. One reaſon probably may be the great 
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care the government takes to prevent robberies, 


for whether one be robbed by night or day, on the 
road or in his inn, the guards of the road or the 
people of the place are obliged to produce the rob- 
ber, or make the perſon ſatisfaction. A perſon is 
no ſooner robbed but the rabdars, or guards of the 
road, who are diſperſed all oer the country, give 
notice of it from one guard to another, and the 
country is raiſed upon them in an inſtant: and as 
there are very few woods to conceal themſelves in, 


and large deſerts to croſs before the robber can 


diſpoſe of his booty, it is ten to one but he is ap- 
prehended. Beſides, if a man be found in a vil- 
lage out of the common road, who does not be- 
long to the place, he is immediately apprehended 
on ſuſpicion, and carried before a magiſtrate; 
and there is no poſſibility of ſubſiſting long in the 
Perſian deſerts without coming into ſome village. 
When complaint is made to any Governor of a 
robbery, he ſends for the rabdars, or guards of 
the road, neareſt to the place where the robbery 
was committed, and requires them to make fa- 
tisfaction on pain of forfeiting the ſecurities they 
have given for their places; for they. all give 
bond to make ſatisfaction for ſuch robberies as 
are committed in their limits; but if they are 
not able to do it, he orders them to be baſti. 
nado'd, and the money to be levied on the neigh- 
bouring villages ; and ſometimes as much more as 
there is occaſion for, which goes into his own or 
his officers pockets. And beſides this, the party 
robbed is obliged to make the Governor a handſome 
preſent, on the returning him his money or effects. 
If a robbery be committed in a city, the watch 
are obliged to make ſatisfaction, or produce the 
thief, If the robber is taken, he is immediately 
executed at the place where the crime was com- 
mitted, by ripping open his belly in the manner 
above related: ſo that murderers and highwaymen, 
it ſeems, have not the honour of being ſentenced 
by the King himſelf, as other capital offenders 
are; but the former is executed, or rather torn 
to picces by the enraged relations of the deceaſed 
and the latter is executed by the domeſticks of 
the Governor of the place within a few houts | 
after he is taken. It has been obſerved that ba- 


kers and victuallers are ſometimes baked and roalt- 
ed alive for cheating in their weights, and raiſing 


proviſions to an extravagant price: but this is on- 

ly in time of great ſcarcity when ſuch examples 

are made, the uſual puniſhment in theſe caſes . - 
2 


the baſtinado, and fometimes they have 
Ill. a heavy pillory board faſtened about their necks 
„vith a bell to it, which rings as they move; and 
' this they are forced to wear for a certain time, 
according to the greatneſs of their offence, as in 
China. | 


AP. fine or 


S Alt 


| Containing an account of the haram, or wemen's 


apartment in the Royal palace of Iſpaban. 


! Praceed now to give the beſt account I can of 
' * the haram, or the women's apartment in the 
1ilace, The word hatam, it is ſaid, ſignifies ſa- 
cl er prohibited, as that part of the palace is 
0 4/1 men but the maſter of it. It is generally 
ſerved, that there is no part of the world 

wire the women are ſo ſtrictly guarded as in 
eta. Even in the Indies and Turkey, the 
z «ingdoms, they live in freedom in 
m W hich ſome aſcribe to the 
amorous conſtitutions of the Perſians, and the 
cence of it, jealouſy, which they tell us 
15 414.15 proportionable to our love, and the va- 
lue ve et upon a thing: for what we are indif- 
dire in no great apprehenſions of be- 
eee of, But why the Perfians ſhould 
© 11420 amorous than the people who lye next 
121 4nd in the fame climate, is not eaſily to be 
4ecounted tor; and I believe we may reſolve 
tele wiimbies more into cuſtom than any thing 
vie, It would probably caſt as great reflection 
= OA Ferizan wife, and conſequently on the huſ- 
band, to ice her abroad in the company of men, 

> "IC it is to be taken in a ſtranger's embraces. 
985 though a husband ſhould have the greateſt 
induference imaginable for his wife, yet as her 
fooliſh conduct ever reflects upon himſelf, the 
a wite in ſuch circumſtances would not 


taleing 

t | © ( 11 pa 

$10 Bive the husband the higheſt uneaſineſs. 
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5 958 1 oo a man but to caſt an eye 
8 8 wg the wives and husbands ho- 
der their = «ot Pn 11 public k, en 
Woll be are ſo ſtrictly guarded, TI hey 
ghd : rictly confined, perhaps, if the cli- 
50 hs Ls cold as Norway, had their anceſtors 
— ben the ſame notions of chaſtity, and 
ar eee an univerſal cuſtom to conceal 
wa. 9 rom the fight of all men. Again, 
the ai rious love and jealouſy produced by 
de, it would have been at all times the 
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' 5 Uays, who lived on the confines of this 
en enjoyed as great a liber- 
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erlia, where a woman is looked upon as 
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try, left HAMAx in the room with his beloved CHAP. 
Queen while he retired to his garden; and Esr- XII. 
HER made entertainments for the great Lords of 
the court, and was there in perſon. Which ſuf- 
ficiently ſhews, that they allowed the Ladies as 
great liberties in Perſia in thoſe days, as they 
do in any part of Europe at preſent. But farther, 
the Europeans who are ſettled in India and the 
adjoining countries to Perſia, where the Mahome- 
tans guard their women with great ſtrictneſs, do 
not find themſelves under any neceflity of im- 
priſoning their wives, and concealing them from 
the ſight of all men, as they do. And J take it, 
that there may be many other reaſons aſſigned 
for their immuring the poor girls in theſe coun- 
tries than the heat of the climate. One I have 
hinted at already, namely that the odium falling 
upon the man where the crime was in reality the 
woman's, made the men ſtudy all manner of 
ways to ſecure themſelves from this reproach. 
Another may be, that the men indulging them- 
ſelves in the keeping great numbers of women, 
could not but be ſenſible of their incapacity to 
ſatisfy all their wants, and that nature would in- 
fallibly take its courſe, if. ſome violence was not 
uſed to divert it. For neither the laws of the 
country, or cuſtom, or education, can alter our 
conſtitutions, or make thoſe things our duty which 
contradict the laws of our creation. From the 
equal numbers of men and women nothing ſeems 
plainer than that one man was deſigned for one 
woman, not only on account of the neceſſities of 
nature, but that the world might be the better 
peopled : for notwithſtanding that vulgar error, 
that polygamy is the occaſion of a great encreaſe, 
it is certainly directly the contrary ; for as there 
are an equal number of both ſexes, nothing is 
more evident than that if twenty men were 
matched with twenty women, they would pro- 
duce more children than it the twenty women 
had but one man amongſt them. And in fact, 
in all thoſe countries where polygamy is practiſed, 
it is the poor people, who can afford to keep but 
one wife a-piece, that contribute moſt to the 
peopling of the country: the great men who have 
ſuch numbers of women in their ſeraglios never 
have iſſue proportionable to thoſe numbers. And 
it is certain, that at this day in the Mahometan 
countries, where polygamy and concubinage are 
allowed by law, and where 'tis ſaid they have 
ſuch excceding amorous conſtitutions, theſe coun- 
tries are much more thinly peopled than the 
Chriſtian countries, where one man is conſined 
to one woman. But to return to our ſubjech it 
cannot be ſuppoſed that even theſe poor Ladies 
thus ſhut up from all the world, and fo un- 
juſtly deprived of thoſe liberties which nature de- 
ſigned them, can ever remain contented with it, 
but would make their eſcape and throw them- 
| H h h ſe. ves 
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CH AP. ſelves into the arms of any man who would 


XII. 


hazard their deliverance : which alone is a ſuffi- 


W cient reaſon for the caution the Perſians and 


other Mahometans take to immure theſe unhap- 
py creatures, and keep them concealed from the 
tight of all men. Were our women in theſe 
northern climates thus abuſed, we ſhould find 
them as impatient at the reſtraint, and take all 
methods to procure their freedom. We find that 
the nunneries in Europe, where nature ſeems to 
be equally reſtrained, are obliged to have walls of 
a more than ordinary height to prevent the La- 
dies ſcaling them. | 

But the Perſians give another reaſon fill for 


| ſhutting up their women, namely, the commands 
of their prophet in his laſt moments ; who, it 


ſeems, was heard to ſay, Take care of your 
religion and your wives,” as he lay a dying. And 
this they think a ſufficient authority for keeping 
their women thus immured. They do not only 


build a ſingle wall therefore, but frequently have 


two or three about the haram, of an extraor- 
dinary height. The men are taught alſo, as they 
value their ſalvation and the glory of God, ne- 


ver to caſt an eye upon their neighbour's women, 


or even the places where they are kept: and if 


one meets the camels which carry them in the 


ſtreets or in the road, though they are ſhut up 
ſo cloſe that it is impoſſible to ſee them, yet 


people turn away their faces and paſs by at a 
And the women are 


diſtance, if it be poſſible. | 
taught, that their honour and virtue does not 


conſiſt in keeping themſelves chaſte only, and 
ſuppreſſing all amorous defires, but in prevent- 


ing their being ſeen, or ſeeing any man but 
their Lord: and they are accordingly prohibited 


to converſe with their brothers, or neareſt male 


relations, 

To give a particular account of the governs 
ment or cuſtoms of the Royal haram 1s not 
practicable; and a thouſand novels, no doubt, 
have been formed on that ſubject purely upon 
the ſtrength of imagination. Something however 
may be learnt, travellers aſſure us, from the 
eunuchs and the women who frequent thoſe 


apartments, and furniſh the Ladies with toys, 
and from them we underſtand, that the women's 


quarter is much the moſt magnificent and beſt 
furniſhed of any part of the palace ; the Prince 
ſpending the greateſt part of his time here with 
his family. It is ſaid alſo, that the Oeconomy 
of this inward palace is much the ſame with the 
other, and that the women have their ſeveral 
poſts and employments here as the men in the 
outward palace. T hat there are ſtewards, trea- 
ſurers, ſecretaries, guards, &c. all of the fair ſex ; 
whoſe cabals frequently embarraſs and fruſtrate 
the beſt laid deſigns of the miniſters without. 

There are three ranks of women in the haram, 


namely, 1. The Princeſſes which are born there, CH in 
as they do the Princeſſes II 


whom they call Begum, 
of the Blood Royal in the Mogul's court. 2. 
T hoſe by whom the King has any children, or 
who are his miſtreſſes; theſe have the title of 
Canum, which is equivalent to that of Cham or 
Chan among the men. The third and loweſt 
rank, whom the King has never taken to his 
embraces, and many of whom he hardly knows, 
have the title of Katun, or Ladies only, All 
the reſt have the common appellation of ſlaves, 
and are employed in ſervile offices. 


In the Royal haram are ſeveral diſtin& build 
ings which have no communication with each 
other. When a King dies thoſe Ladies he has 


converſed with as wives are ſhut up in a quar- 
ter by themſelves, from whence they are not 
permitted to ſtir out as long as they live, ex- 
cept the mother of the ſucceeding Prince, who 
has generally a mighty influence on affairs, and 


almoſt ſovereign authority within the limits of the 


haram. 
When a ſon or brother of the King's is mar- 
riageable, he generally gives him the choice of 


a miſtreſs among the Ladies of the haram; and 
ſometimes of two, or more, according to the 


affection he has for him: he gives him alſo ſuch 
a number of domeſticks as are ſuitable to his 


1 


rank, conſiſting of ſemale ſlaves and eunuchs, 


and an apartment in the palace, where he re- 
mains confined. The mothers of theſe Princes 
and their ſervants generally retire with them to 
keep them company ; for they are never after 
to have any converſation with the reſt of the 
haram without the King's leave, If they are 
ever known to have an intrigue with any other 


Ladies than thoſe they have made choice of, it 


is fatal to both parties; even a ſingle glance is 
as much as their lives are worth: and what is ftill 
worſe is, that they are excluded from the con- 


verſation of all men except the eunuchs which 


are placed about them; that if they happen to 
ſucceed to the crown they are as ignorant of all 
affairs abroad as if they had juſt dropped out of 
the clouds. As to the young Princeſſes, their 


mothers generally uſe their intereſt with the King 


to get them married as ſoon as they are arrived 
to a proper age. gs 

* ee. 2 vaſt variety of beauties confined 
in the King of Perſia's haram; for the Chans 
and Governors are continually ſending up a freſh 
ſupply of young virgins from all parts of his do- 
minions. If they have intelligence of a beauty 
in any family they immediately demand her: 
and their parents are not very averſe from part- 
ing with their daughters, 'tis aid, but rather 
proud they have an opportunity of obliging their 


Prince; eſpecially ſince it may be a means of railing 


the whole family: for whenever a young Lady = 
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the next morning, and finding ſhe had deceived CHA P* 


the ſeraglio a penſion is ſettled upon her 
. e him, he fell into a paſſion, and ordering a fire to XII. 


7 beuett relation. If ſhe become a confident or 
* ſtreſs to his Majeſty it is encreaſed, and if 
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he have children by her ſhe ſeldom fails to pro- 
cure the advancement of all her relations. There 
are the daughters of the Governors of provinces 
and the greateſt Lords of the court in the ha- 
dam: but there are many more Georgian and Cir- 
cafſian virgins of meaner birth, who are iaid to 
excel the reſt of the world in beauty: and ſome 
of theſe generally captivate the young Monarch's 
heart. | | | 

What is reported of the unnatural and cruel 
practices in the haram is very thocking ; fo long 
23 the King is without children indeed every one 
of his miſtreſſes are fond of having them, as 
they are in hopes their iſſue will ſucceed to the 


crown, on which their happineſs very much de- 
pends: but when they find the King has ſeveral 


children already, they do all that they can to 
prevent their being with child, or to procure 


abortion when it happens: for except the firſt 


happy woman that has a child, the reſt after 


they have any are confined to an apartment 


where they live in perpetual apprehenſions of 


having their children murdered or deprived of 


lizht, at leaſt, upon barbarous maxims of ſtate ; 
which ſeldom fail to be executed ſooner or later, 
either in the reign of the preſent King or that 
ot his ſucceſſor, 15 | 

From hence it is that the. Ladies of the ha- 
ram dread nothing ſo much as having children, 
what they principally aim at is to be married to 
ome great man, which they accompliſh ſome- 
times by infinuating themſelves into the good 


graces of the King's mother, the mother of his 


cidcit ſon, or the King himſelf. The King's 
mother has a conſtant correſpondence with the 
mimitters of ſtate, who frequently deſire her to 
beitow on them one of the Ladies of the haram, 
in hopes of advancing their intereſt at court; and 
happy is ſhe who is thus given to a great man, 
for ſue thereby becomes a wife according to their 
law. is miſtreſs of his houſe, and treated as the 

daughter of a King. 
be women of the haram are ſometimes mar- 
ried alſo to clear the palace and leſſen the ex- 
Nn when they grow too numerous: but they 
keen or never ſend thoſe out of the haram who 
a ep with child by the King; which is one 
25 t 1 they are not very fond of his favours. 
209 q lecond, it is ſaid, cauſed one of his 
rar a reſſes to be burnt alive becauſe ſhe 
os NEE embraces ; he ſent her word, it ſeems, 
hs 1 * deſigned to have her company 
Was not in a Bun. _— —— 8 2 Mt 15 
On account of 4 2 . ; a PPT * 18 4e y 
Mara certain indiſpolition, The King 
e erred the viſit, but went to ſee her 


be made, cauſed her to be burnt in his preſence. 


The guards of the haram are compoſed of three 
different bodies: 1. The white eunuchs, who 


guard the outward gate; theſe never come within 


ſight of the women, leſt it ſhould incite ſome 


amorous inclinations in them, as it is ſaid. 2. 


The black eunuchs, theſe come generally from 
the coaſt of Malabar in India, and not from A- 
frick : their ſtation is in the ſecond court, and the 
eldeſt and moſt deformed are picked out of theſe 
to age 5 Ladies, and carry meſſages back- 
wards and forwards. The reſt are employed 
either in the gardens, kitchens, or other places 
remote from the women's apartments. The third 
and innermoſt guard, it is ſaid, is compoſed of 
women who are commanded by ſome antiquated 
matron that receives orders from the Prince him 
ſelf, and by the eunuchs which attend, conveys 
his Majeſty's commands to the guards without. 

The women of the haram are all lodged in 
ſeparate chambers, or two in a chamber at moſt ; 
and then they put an old woman and a young 
one together. g 5 

The Ladies of one apartment are not ſuffered 
to viſit thoſe of another without leave, to prevent 
quarrels among the rival miſtreſſes: or, as ſome 


* 


ſay, leſt they ſhould fall in love with one ano- 


ther, and be guilty of indecent familiarities; 


which is no uncommon thing in the eaſt, where 


they are ſo ſtrictly debarred the converſation of 
men. The women who frequent the haram re- 

port ſurprizing things of the paſſion theſe young 
women have for each other, of the jealouſies they 
entertain of their rivals, and of the plots and 
conſpiracies of one favourite miſtreſs againſt ano- 
ther. Thoſe who delight the King moſt with 
their ſinging, their dancing, or their wit, are ſure 
to become the envy of the reſt; ad their Lord 
is not a little diſtracted ſometimes with their 
contrivances to betray and ſupplant one another, 
if we may believe report. When he is provok- 
ed he will order one to be confined, another to 
be beaten, and a third, of a favourite, perhaps, 
is turned among the common ſlaves; and ſome- 
times he proceeds ſo far as to put them to death: 
ſo that a ſeraglio, as it is commonly called, is far 
from being that earthly paradiſe people are apt to 
imagine it. 

It is reported alſo, that the greateſt part of the 
Royal infants are murdered as ſoon as born, to 
prevent their being too numerous. 'T he mother 
of the King has the direction of theſe matters, and 
her orders are executed without the leaſt horror 
or remorſe through the frequency of them. She 
is, as it were, the governeſs oi all her ſon's miſ- 
treſſes and favourites; their fortune and that of 
their children ſeems to be entirely in her hands, 
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and it is not eaſy for them without her to preſerve 
the King's aſfection long. The King is never 
formaily married to any of his miſtreſſes, but 
takes wiich of the Ladies in the haram he ſees fit 


to his bed without any manner of ceremony. 


The miftreNs he is intimate with are but a ſmall 
number: the others indeed ſing, and dance, and 


play before him, and contribute to his pleaſures in 


another manner; but from the diſtractions he 


meets with in a variety of conſorts, he frequently 


fixes upon ſome one who may properly enough be 


ſtyled the Queen of the haram. Amidft ſuch 


numbers of rival beauties this Prince is very ſen- 
ſible he can have the hearts but of very few : and 


ſhe whom he moſt admires, perhaps, has leaſt 


affection to his perſon. Happy is the Lady whom 
the King admires, and can make him believe ſhe 
has an equal paſſion for him. | 

The Perſians hold that women were made only 
for their pleaſure, and for the continuance of the 


ſpecies, and that there is no manner of occaſion 


for them in the management of the affairs of the 
world, or in buſineſs of any kind whatever: ac- 
cordingly they ſuffer them to paſs their lives in 


idleneſs and luxury; you ſee them almoſt all day 


long lolling on carpets, with their little ſlaves rub- 


bing and chafing them, which is the moſt com- 


mon amuſement in the eaſt. Sometimes they 
take opium or ſmoke their country tobacco, which 
is ſo mild that it may be taken from morning till 


| night without diſturbing their heads: their food is 


dreſſed by their ſlaves, and their clothes alſo made 
and waſhed by them; ſo that they have nothing 
to do but to indulge their eaſe, except it be to 


pleaſe their tyrants, in which, it is true, they fre- 
quently find difficulty enough. 


The Ladies of the haram never viſit out of the 
palace; but they are viſited by their female 


relations: and it is obſerved in general in Perſia, 


that thoſe of the greateſt quality of that ſex ſtir 
the leaſt from home. They ſcarce ever go a- 
broad but upon ſome extraordinary occaſions, 
as to a wedding, a lying-in, or upon ſome feſti- 


val: but their viſits uſually laft feven or eight 


hours. They take with them their ſhe flaves 
and eunuchs, and the husband uſually ſends a 


_ governante and eunuchs of his own to obſerve 
their conduct. 


come now to ſpeak of the Royal courcc, or 
proclamation, for all men to get out of the way 
when the King's women are upon the march. 
Theſe Ladies ſeldom ſet out from the haram; but 


in the night: a troop of horſe uſttally marches a 


hundred paces before them, and another troop in 
the rear crying out courouc couroc, by which e- 
very man underſtands he is to retire to a proper 
diſtance: the cunuchs with their battoons alſo on 
horſeback march between the guards and the wo- 
men; and if any man is found in the way, or 


4 


within the limits prohibited, he certainly loſes his 
life. If they march through a city, the men of 


the ſtreet they march through, and thoſe 3 oin- 


ing, are all obliged to leave their houſes and fly to 
ſome other part of the town, as thoſe of the vil. 
lages in the country are for a league together on 


the right and left of the road through which they 


are to march ; and a detachment of dragoons is 


uſually ſent half a day before to drive them away. 
They fire their muskets at little intervals as they 
march, to give notice of their approach, and al! 
men that hear it fly as faſt as poſſibly they can: 


and, it is ſaid, there are frequent examples of 
peoples being killed by the eunuchs, who have not 
been ſo wiſe, or rather ſo fortunate, as to get out 


of the way in time: for if a man ſhould be faſt 
aſleep or dangerouſly ill, for ought I perceive, it 


would not avail him. | | 


It is reported that in the reign of AsBas II. 


one of the ſervants whoſe employment it was 


to ſet up the tents, being weary with the march, 


* 


after he had put the tent in order laid himſelf 
down to fleep in it, the King and his women 
being then at a conſiderable diſtance: but the 
fellow happening to over-ſleep himſelf, and being 
found there by the eunuchs, they wrapped him 
up in the carpet he lay on and buried him a- 
live. They tell us of another gentleman who 
happening to be aſleep not far from the road 
when the ſignals of the courcuc were made, 
and finding the ſeraglio upon the march when he 
got up the next morning, and that there was no 


his head in his coat and threw 


ſtanding cut him in pieces. In the reign S- 


poſſibility of eſcaping the guards, he wrapped up 


himſelf on his 
face upon the ground ; but the eunuchs notw th- 


FI I. it is reported, that a poor old man who 
could not procure juſtice to be done him in {18 
King's courts, hearing that the King was to ps 
through the village where he lived with the Ja- 
dies of the haram, reſolved to take that opp '- 


tunity of delivering a petition 0 
ing that his advanced age might 


} 8 „ 1517 - 
him; imaein 
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make him 4s 


very well for an eunuch: but he was deecived 


it ſeems, for Ser: himſelf ſhot him through 
and through with ſeveral arrows. 


All the miles 
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to interrupt their privacy in their chambers. 


an) The cunuchs alſo teach the children of the fa- 


mily to read and write, and inſtruct them in the 
principles of their religion, till it is thought fit to 
put them into the hands of the learned, and {till 
the eunuchs have the care of the young gentlemen, 
not ſuffering them to be at any time out of their 


ſicht; and the King's children, who never ſtir out 


of the haram till they come to the throne, have no 
other maſters. Some few of theſe eunuchs are 
verſed in the liberal and mechanick arts; and it is 


happy where the. Prince who ſucceeds falls into 
the hands of one of them, for otherwiſe he comes 


2 mere novice to the throne, The reigning Prince 
ſellom cares that the ſon he deſigns his ſucceſſor 
ſhould be too well inſtructed : nay, it is ſaid, the 
heir to the crown is frequent! 185 ignorant of 
what quality he 1s, for fear he th 
aſpiring thoughts : they chooſe rather to buſy 
them in painting or drawing, or perhaps in turn- 
ng little trifles, rather than in learning the max- 
ims of government. | 

An eunuch between eight and ſixteen years of 
age is ſold for a hundred pounds at leaft in Perſia, 
and ſometimes for two hundred, according to 
their capacities ; they chooſe to buy them young 
becauſe of breeding them up to their hands, and 
they ſeldom change their maſters while they live. 
As they have no friends and relations which they 
know, and have their ſole dependance on their 


| Lord, they make it their whole buſineſs to pleaſe 


Him a | 
zum, and generally manage ſo dexterouſly as to 


obtain the government of the family. They are 
brought chiefly from the coaſt of Malabar, and 
not from Africa: but there are very few white 
cunuchs except the King's. The King does 
not entertain leſs than three or four thouſand 
eunuchs of one ſert or other: men of the firſt 
rank have half a dozen, uſually ; and thoſe of in- 
ieror quality, two or three in their houſes. As 
theſe unhappy men are not taken up with amo- 
ous purſuits, and can have no views to the raiſ- 
ing families of their own, they are generally very 
Gillzent in their reſpective employments, and 
oa ul to their maflers. Their whole deſire and 
+? ems to be to procure the eſteem and con- 
On of their Lord; which their prudent ma- 

8 But with all 


l ment ſeldom fails to obtain. 
cle good qualities, it is ſaid, they are found to 


that ir n dn deceitful, and unmerciful ; and 
A NY _ to had a man of true courage 
bo The caſe, rhe 0 however this may generally 
rinuchs w woe 3% been ſeveral inſtances of 
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(A P. or even to the bath: but they are not permitted 


ould entertain any 


CHAP. XIII. 


Treats of the rengrb and forces of the King of Perfia, 
with regard to his neighbours : and their manner 
F engaging an enemy. 


THERE are not many fortreſſes or ſtrong towns 

in Perſia : if they have any places which may 
be called ſtrong, it is from their fituation on 
ſome inacceſſible mountain, or difficult paſs, and 
not from any works of art: for they know no- 
thing of modern fortification. Perſia however is 
not a deſpicable kingdom, if we conſider its vaſt 
extent, its ſituation, or the condition of its neigh- 
bours. The extent of this empire, as has been 
obſerved already, is not leſs than 1200 miles in 
length, and near as many in breadth, And as to 
the ſituation, it is defended on every fide, either 
by ſeas, deſerts, or lofty mountains, which ren- 
der the approach to it extremely difficult: and for 
their neighbours they have none, except the Turk, 


that they need have any apprehenſions of. "The 


Tartars on the north are divided into abundance 
of little diſtinct prindipalities, or hords, and only 
make incurſions in ſmall bodies, but will ſeldom 
ſtand a pitched batfle. The Indians are a con- 
temptible enemy, whom they have aiways beaten : 
and the Turks have been ſo taken up with their 


No fortiſica- 


tions. 


The ene- 
mies they 
have to fear. 


wars with the Chriſtians, that they have not been 


at leiſure to turn their arms againſt Perſia for 
many years. The wars between Perſia and Fur- 
key ended with the taking of Babylon, or Bag- 
dat, by the Turks, about fourſcore years ago; 
Perſia has enjoyed a profound peace on that ſide 
ever ſince. This town was conſtantly the bone 
of contention between theſe two mighty powers; 
but the Perſians finding great difficulties both in 
taking and keeping this place, were at length 


contented to give it up. Bagdat, or Babylon, is 


one of the fineſt towns in the eaſt, and the Per- 
ſians, no doubt, parted with it with ſome regret; 


but it lying near an hundred miles diſtant from 


any country that is inhabited on the five of Ler- 


ſia, and having a valt deſert to paſs before they 


could come at it, while the Turks lay in the 
neighbourhood, and caſily conveyed their forces 
and proviſions thither, by means of the river 
Tigris, on which it is built, the court ©! Perſia 


did not think fit to contend any longer about it: 


and having now had no enemy of conſequence to 
oppoſe them for {:veral years, the Perſin Kings 
hay given them ſelves up to a luxurious imolent 
life, and fo neglected the diſcipline of their fr007s; 
as well as the government of the ſtate, that we 
have ſeen a little deſpicable rebel undertake a march 
from the borders of Usbeck Tartary, fix on 
hundred miles, wich no more than five or fix 
thouſand men, depoſe the King, and make 
e C 
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the Great, they made large conqueſts on the ſide. 
of Turkey as well as India; though their troops 
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ſelf maſter of the capital city of the kingdom. 
The Arabs a little before made themſelves maſters 
of all the iſlands in the Perſian gulph: and the 
Turk and Muſcovite have ſeized thoſe towns on 
the frontiers which lay next them: and yet, 
notwithſtanding, ſhould the Perſians prove unani- 
mous, and exert themſelves, JI queſtion whether 
any of their enemies will be able to maintain their 
conqueſts ; but we ſhall be better able to make a 


judgment of the probability of their enemies ſuc- 


ceſs, when we have conſidered the Perſian troops, 
and the nature of their country: I ſhall therefore 
in the next place, proceed to enquire into the 
number and eſtabliſhment of the Perſian forces ; 


the fitneſs of the country for ſubſiſting of armies ; 


and their manner of engaging. | 

The Perſians are naturally a brave warlike peo- 
ple, but the ſloth and inactivity of their late Prin- 
ces has rendered them not fo formidable as they 
uſed to be. In the laſt century, under AB BASG 


were always much inferior in number to the ar- 
mies, either of the Grand-Signior or the Great 
Mogul; but they are ſunk ſo much below what 


they were in that reign, that every little Tar- 


The perſian 
forces. 


Cooſol- 
baſhes. 


tar and Arabian Prince now inſults their fron- 
tiers, and robs them of ſome part of their territo- 
ries. 

The forces of Perſia are divided into the troops 
of the ſtate and the King's troops: the troops of 
the ſtate are entertained by the Governors of the 
reſpective provinces, and paid out of certain lands 
appropriated for that purpoſe, and are divided in- 
to militia and regular troops: the regular troops 
are called courtchis; they were originally of Tur- 
comania or Tartary, a ſtout hardy race of peo- 
ple who lived in tents. 

Theſe are the ſoldiers which are properly called 


cCooſelbaſhes, or red heads, fo ſtyled when they 


came to the aſſiſtance of Caric SEFI, the 
Arſt Prince of the preſent Royal Family; for 
which ſervice he allowed them the honour of 


wearing red caps, or turbants of a particular 


form, like that he wore himſelf, Theſe cooſel- 
baſhes remained in their tents as well in time 
of peace as war, and employed themſelves in 
feeding or buying and ſelling of cattle, from 
whence they were called courtchis or ſhepherds : 
the ſervice they did to CHEIC SEF1, and their 


zeal for the religion of the Imans, procured them 


great reſpect, and they poſſeſſed the chief poſts, 
both in the court and in the army: and from 
theſe the Perſian ſoldiery, and afterwards all the 
Perſians in general, obtained the appellation of 
cooſelbaſhes, a name formidable to the Indians, 
Turks, and Tartars, in the laſt age; and it was 
by this generation that the Turkith language was 
introduced into the court of Perſia, and the nor- 


march on horſeback they fight on foot. 


thern parts of that kingdom, where the 
much more than the Perfiar ys mY OY 

| The cooſelbaſhes held the firſt rank in the 
kingdom, till the reign of ABBas the Great 
who endeavoured to ſuppreſs and diminiſh them, 
upon account of the unreaſonable influence hs 
obſerved they had in all affairs of ſtate, depoſing 
and ſetting up what Princes they thought fit, like 
the Turkiſh janizaries. He was ſo jealous of his 
own ſon, on account of the reſpect he obſerved 
the cooſelbaſhes paid him, that he cauſed him to 
be put to death; and diſperſed the cooſelbaſhes in 
ſmall detachments through all the provinces of 
the empire. "Theſe troops ſerve on horieback, 
carrying a bow and arrows, a ſword, poniard, 
and lance, with a hatchet at the ſaddle skirts, 
and for defenſive arms have a ſhield and hel- 
met: they are commanded always by their own 
officers, and their General is called courchibaſhi, 
or commander of the courchis. Both the cour- 


chis and militia have their pay, as has been ob- 


ſerved, out of the lands of the ſtate of the reſpec- 
tive provinces, and enjoy it as their inheritance 
from father to ſon, if they do not refuſe to bear 


arms: they are obliged to march to the place of 


rendezvous on twelve hours notice, and ever 
year paſs in review, before a Commiſſary ſent 


from court, or before the Governor of the pro- 


Vince. 

The troops of the crown are thoſe two bodies 
which ABBas the Great inſtituted, to check the 
inſolence of the cooſelbaſnes. One of theſe bo- 
dies conſiſts of twelve thouſand men, and are cal- 
led the musketeers, becauſe inſtead of bows and 
arrows they carry muskets, and though they 
Shaw 
ABBAS uſed to oppoſe them to the Turkiſh jani- 
zaries, of whom he had obſerved the enemy 


wt. of 


Musketeethl 


made great advantage in their engagements with 


him. Before this time neither foot ſoldiers or 
fire arms were ever heard of in Perſia; and their 


neighbours the Iartars have no foot among them 


to this day. | | 

The other body which was formed by ABBAs 
the Great, and paid by him, conſiſted of ten 
thouſand horſe: theſe were called coulars, and 
carried fire- arms alſo, inſtead of bows and ar- 
rows. They were called coulars, or ſlaves, to 
ſignify their devotion to their Sovereign; or, as 
ſome ſay, becauſe they come from thoſe countrics 
from whence the Perſians had their ſlaves, as 


Georgia, Circaſſia, & c. Part of them are ſent 


as preſents to the King when they are young, and 
the reſt are deſcended from the people of thoſe 
countries who are ſettled in Perſia, 'They almoſt 
all profeſs the Mahometan religion, though they 
are derived ſrom Chriſtian parents. A?3AS the 
Great had a particular affection for this body, 
and uſed to call them 
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his horſe janizaries. IT 


Cour. 


1;kereeth 


Aare. 


AIll. 


r 
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HAP. are tall, well-made, brave fellows, in whoſe cou- 


rage and fidelity the King has a particular confi- 
dence; for as they ſcarce know the country or 
relations from whence they ſpring, and can have 
no other views than to recommend themſelves to 
their maſter, by their ſervices, they are intirely 


| devoted to the crown, and obey every order with- 


out heſitation: and from among theſe the court 
uſually prefers men to the higheſt poſts; ſo that 
conſidering the numbers of Georgian women 
which are married into Perſia, and the poſts the 
men who derive themſelves from thence poſſeſs, 
the Perſian court may one half of them probably 
be of Georgian extraction. „ 

It is obſerved that in Perſia, as well as India, 
the word ſlave is an honourable title, and prefera- 


ble to that of ſubject; nay, a certain French au- 


thor tells us, that the word coulam Shaw, or 


King's ſlave, is equal to that of marquis in France; 


O 


| becauſe all that have that denomination are ſure 


to be preferred to ſome poſt, if they behave well. 


Whether the courtiers of Europe would be pleaſed 


with the appellation of ſlave I cannot tell, but it 


is certain they will ſome of them ſubmit to very 


vile practices, and ſuch as one would think none 
but ſlayes, in the worſt ſenſe, could be guilty of, 
to advance or ſecure a petty intereſt, | 

Beſides theſe, there are two other ſmall bodies, 
the one pretty antient, called Sophi's, or Sephi's, 
inſtituted for a guard to the King's perſon, by 
CHEIC SEFI. Theſe are not above two hun- 
dred men, and wear the Sophi's cap on their 
heads, and for their arms have a ſabre, a poniard, 
and an ax, which they carry on their ſhoulders. 
The ſecond body are called the ziezairi, or the 
h hundred, who are all of the ſize of grena- 
diers, ſtout young fellows, inſtituted by ABBAS 
the ſecond, for a guard to his perſon, anno 1654. 


The Kings of Perſia before that time had no 


guards, neither in the palace or when they went 


abroad, for the Sephies only ſerved ta make a 


ſhow at feſtivals, and on publick occaſions: they 
vear long red caps, of the form of a ſugar-loaf, 
and their arms are a musket, ſabre, and poniard, 
: . and exceeding 
nc. They are under the command of the Ge- 
_ of the musketeers, and a ſmall party of them 
0 duty at the palace gates. All the troops of 
alt are comprehended under theſe two names 
8 courchi and coulam, that is, ſhepherds or 
aye, by which they underſtand the ſoldiers of 
the old or new eſtabliſhments, 
. e finds all the troops with horſes. arms, 
. N but every man provides him- 
5 hy clothes according to his fancy; the ſol- 
1 no particular livery, any more than 
— 5 ants of the King's houſhold, or of any 
an. There was in the reign of ABBAS 


tue Great, a body of twelve thouſand men that 


belonged to the artillery, but they were diſcharged 
in the reign of ABBAs the ſecond, and the Per- 
ſians have now no artillery, unleſs ſome uſeleſs 
guns in the front of the palace at Iſpahan, and 
in ſome other great towns, which are more for 
ſhow than ſervice. a 

The armies of Perſia were never large, conſi- 
dering the extent of the kingdom: ABBAs the 
Great, who made ſuch conſiderable conqueſts, 
had never more than a hundred and twenty thou- 
ſand men in his ſervice at once, in all the pro- 
vinces of the kingdom: and the ſoldiers have been 
ſo ill paid in the late reigns, that they have de- 
ſerted, and gone into foreign ſervice, or applied 
themſelves to other employments, which the cour- 


tiers winked at, putting their pay in their pockets, 
and never filling up their places; ſo that it is a 
queſtion if all the troops in that vaſt kingdom a- 


mount to forty thouſand men at this day ; which 
being diſperſed in ſmall bodies, and in very diſ- 
tant provinces, are in no condition to make head 


againſt the Turk, or any other invader, at pre- 
ſent, eſpecially as they are diſtracted by a civil 


war. 

As to the diſcipline 
not like ours in Europe; we exceed them as much 
in the art of war as the Macedonians did the 
Perſians of old, and much more; for we have not 
only the firmneſs and order of ALEXANDER'S 


battalions, but our artillery, our bombs, and gre- 


nades, are what the antients knew nothing of, 
and the Perſians very little at this day. 

The Perſian troops not being troubled with ar- 
tillery or baggage, make prodigious ſwift mar- 
ches, and fall upon an enemy frequently in his 
camp or quarters, with incredible fury, when he 
leaſt ſuſpects ſuch a viſit. At other times they 
will cut off his proviſions, and turn the waters 


from their uſual courſe; and having ſufficiently 


haraſſed him in a long march through a deſert 
country, when he is fatigued and diſpirited, fall 
upon him. When an enemy makes head againſt 
them they will fly till they have drawn him into 
ſome diſadvantageous ground, and then return to 
the charge again. In their retreat, as has been 


obſerved, they ſhoot more arrows than when they 
advance, as hiſtory acquaints us the antient Par- 


thians did. 

The Perſians never throw up any entrench- 
ments about their camps: their entrenchment is 
ſome mountain, or difficult paſs; but in ſieges 


they intrench, and uſually take a place by un- 


dermining it: and it is thought that no people un- 
derſtand mining and ſubterraneous works better 
than the Perſians. It was thus they took Erivan, 
the capital of Armenia, from the Turks the laſt 
time: this city in a very ſhort time found almoſt 
every part of it undermined, 


But 


of the Perſian troops, it is 
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perſian for- 
ces not nu- 
merous, 


N 
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CHAP. But as the Perſians do not trouble themſelves but every man receives it of the f. 1 E | | 
XIII. with artillery, ſo neither have they any bread lands as are appropriated to that aha ag _ c | 
 *—y— wagzons or ſuttlers among them to retard their cers pay is very good, the General of the mu... 


march: and yet their camp is as well ſupplied 
generally as a camp need to be, the country peo- 
ple continually following them with proviſions. 
Indeed, as rice and fruit is almoſt all they want, 
it can be no difficult matter to ſupply ſuch ſmall 
bodies as take the field in Per ſia; eſpecially as they 
are perpetually in motion, and never remain long 
in one camp. 

When the Perſians are apprehenſive of an inva- 
fon, their conſtant method is, to withdraw all 
the people on the frontiers, and deſtroy the coun- 
try in ſuch 2 manner as the enemy ſhall find no- 
thing to ſubſiſt on, not leaving ſo much as a ſpire 
of graſs or à tree upon the ground, But they 
give the husbandmen time to ſecure their grain, 
fruits, and forage, by burying them, with moſt 
part of their utenſils, in deep pits, which they 
will do in ſuch a manner that it is almoſt impoſ- 
{ible to diſcover them, and as the earth is very dry 
they reccive no manner of damage. The army 
having thus deſtroyed the country for eight days 
journey together, they encamp near it in ſeparate 
bodies, and as they ſee occaſion, fall upon the ene- 
my and diſtreſs him in his march: ſometimes they 
fall upon one quarter of his camp, and ſometimes 
on another, in the night time; and if they can- 
not by this means put a ſtop to his march, they 
retire farther into the country, driving the people 
before them, and deſtroying every thing, as be- 
fore; and by theſe means have they defeated the 
greateſt urkiſh armies. When the enemy are 
retired, every man returns to his lands again. As 
for the houſes, thoſe of the common people are 
no great loſs, they are ſoon run up with clay, or 
ſuch materials as they find upon the place. 

The Perſians are ſaid to found their conduct 
upon this dilemma, either the enemy will invade 
us with great numbers or but few; if he brings 
great numbers, conſidering the extent of deſert 
ground he muſt march over, it is impoſſible he 

thould ſubſiſt: if their numbers are but ſmall, we 
| ſhall haraſs them in their march till they come 
to nothing, without running the hazard of a 
battle. | 

The Perſians are excellent markſmen, as well 
with their fire-arms as their -bows and arrows. 
Their colours are made of rich filks, in much 
the ſame manner as our horſe ſtandards : for a 
device they write ſome paſſage of the alcoran, or 
part of their confeſſion of faith; and ſometimes 
have a lion, with the ſun riſing over his back, 
wrought in them. The great ſtandard-bearer, 
whom they call alemdar baſſa, is one of their 
principal military officers. The management of 
the ſoldiers pay is much commended, becauſe they 
do not ſuffer it to paſs through their officers hands, 


teers, and the General of the coulars have each 
of them above three thouſand pounds a year ; and 
as the lands aſſigned for the payment of it as 5 
lued mighty low, it is thought to amount to ſou: 
times as much. | 


In time of peace they uſually keep a body of r ; 


ſix or ſeven thouſand men in Chaldea towards Ba. che 
bylon, to prevent the incurſions of the roving A. 
"= 
rabs. The Governor of Armenia has about five 
thouſand men under his command; and the Go 
vernor of Georgia a like number. In Choraſſan, 
the antient Bactria, they have uſually eight thou- 
ſand men to bridle the Usbeck Tartars; and ſuch 
another body in the province of Candahor to- 
wards India: and theſe troops being the outguard; 
of the empire, and almoſt in contant action, are 


eſteemed pretty good; but as for the reſt, who 


are cantoned in the inland country, they have 
enjoyed ſo long 2 peace that travellers obſerve, 
they have not the: air of ſoldiers. In thoſe parts 
of the country where they have the ſea tor a 


boundary, they keep ſcarce any troops, inſomuch 


that in Gylan and Mazenderan, which lye on the 
Caſpian fea, the Coflacks have landed ſmall par- 
ties, and plundred the country for ſeveral days 
together; and here it is that the Muſcovites have 


lately fixed themſelves, with very little oppoli- 


tion, though it be one of the richeſt and moſt fer- 
tile countries in the empire. 

The Perſian Generals are perplexed with no- 
thing ſo much as the ſtupid conduct of the court 
in attending to the predictions of their aſtrologers. 
This ſet of men ate ever averſe to war, becaule 
they are obliged to take the held with the Prince, 
and therefore ſeldom fail to pronounce it unlucky 
to enter into one, on any conſideration whatever; 
and if ever they are brought to approve of a war, 


they muſt prognoſticate the lucky minute when 


to encamp, and when to march, &c. So that the 
Generals loſe the advantages which might be made 
ſometimes, by waiting till they conſult the ſtars. 
The favourite women, and the eunuchs, are no 
leſs averſe to war than the aſtrologers, for in lo- 
ſing their Prince they loſe their all; and there- 
fore they conſtantly fall in with the aſtrologers, 
to divert their Lord from every enterprize which 
carries a face of danger. : 
The Perſians, as has been obſerved already, 
have no naval forces, or any ſhips or veſlels what- 
ever, although they have a ſea-coaſt of 782 
hundred leagues to the ſouthward, and the 7 
pian ſea on the north. They did formerly buli 
ſome veſſels on the Caſpian, to protect them a. 
gainſt the Coſſacks; but I do not find they _ 
any at preſent, either there or any where elle, 


The Muſcovites generally tranſport 2 ae 


add merchandize in their own veſſels to Aſtracan; 
ae ad believe have the navigation of this ſea pret- 
ty much to themſelves, which has facilitated their 
conqueſts on that ſide; and if they fortify the 
coaſt, and can be conſtantly ſupplied and ſup- 
ported by ſea from Muſcovy, it may probably be 
{cult for the Perſians to remove them. Io 
Beſore I conclude this chapter, it may be ex- 
pected that I ſhould conſider a little farther the 
ſreſent diſtractions of the Perſian empire, and 
what is like to be the iſſue of them; but the ad- 
vices from thence contain ſuch contradictions, and 
the fats are ſo very uncertain, that it ſeems to 
be a little of the ſooneſt to paſs a judgment of 
their condition, However, according to the in- 
mation I have, I ſhall offer my thoughts: and 
[am very far from thinking that Perfia will be 
in eaſy conqueſt to the Turks for ſeveral reaſons ; 
ne is, that the kingdom is of a large extent, vaſt 
mountains and deſerts to be paſſed, and that part 
o the country which is fruitful, will alſo be laid 
waſte before them as faſt as they advance, as is 
wer practiſed on theſe occaſions : and though the 
Perſians may at preſent be divided amongſt them- 
ches, yet the antipathy they have to the T ur- 
ih ſect will very probably unite them again: 
but farther, the rebel MAHAMOOD, who now 
commands, has been bred up in conſtant action 
ganſt the Usbeck Tartars, a hardy race of men, 
2nd has not only brought with him the troops 
which were employed on that fide, but has been 
remforced by the Tartars themſelves, and has as- 
tally tranſplanted ſeveral thouſand families from 
that frontier and Candahor to Iſpahan, who are a 


[ll 


eteminate courtiers he has driven from thence, 
Again, as the Emperor and Muſcovy are en- 

ed into an alliance, it is not improbable that 

_ one of their views was to oppoſe the growing 


, Sandcur of the Turk, and prevent an entire 
n conquett of Perſia, if he ſhould attempt it: and 
1e | am apt to believe that the Perſians would not 
le * backward, if ever there ſhould be occaſion, to 


$, = into a confederacy with Muſcovy and the 


5 -Mpire, to protect themſelves from the Turkiih 
05 le. On the other hand, if the Emperor 
e- ould nave another war with the Grand Seig- 
rS, wor, Perſia and Muſcovy would be able to make 
ch conſaderable diverſion in his ſavour: nay, they 

able to keep the Turk in play them- 
iy, with a very little aſſiſtance, if the Em- 
at- 4 derer ſhould at the fame time happen to be 
ree © with the Princes of Chriſtendom ; for 
aſ⸗ „„en 1eaſons, probably, the Emperor will 
111d *%p tit ſtill and ſee Perſia become a province of 
a- f ukiſh empire, any more than the Muſco- 
ave WA ho muſt alſo in that caſe be obliged to 
lie, "ay acquiſitions in Perſia; and though the 
fan OY 157 be averſe to the parting with any 
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cultivated, or ſuch as are uncultivated and unin- 
habited, of which the latter are ten to one more 


people of another ſpirit and conſtitution than the 
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towns to the Muſcovites, it is probable that of CHAP. 
two evils they will chooſe the leaſt, and rather XIV. 
part with a frontier place or two to Muſcovy, ww 
from whence they are in no danger of being : 
conquered, than reſign their country to the ty- 

ranny of the Grand Seignior, whom they have 

more reaſon to dread than all the world beſides : 

and their entering into a confederacy with Muſ— 

covy ſeems at preſent to be the only method left 

to ſecure Georgia, and their northern provinces, 

from the Turks. 5 


i Pu NEV; 
Treats of the revenues of the crown, 


Revenues of 
the crown. 


[ Proceed in the next place to enquire into the 
revenues of the crown; and the better to un- 
derſtand their value, and the manner of collect- 
ing them, it will be neceſſary to conſider the ſe- 
veral tenures by which their lands are held, and 
what kind of property the ſubject hath in his 
eſtate. | do | 
The lands of Perſia are either ſuch as are in oc- 


| ; The diffe- 
cupation or ſuch as are not: that is ſuch as are 


rent cenures 
of their 
lands, 
than the former, The lands in occupation are of 
four kinds, viz. 1. The lands of ſtate. 2. The 
King's demeſn lands. 3. The lands of the 
church. And laitly, Thoſe belonging to private 
men. The lands of the ſtate contain much the 
greateſt part of what is cultivated, and are in 
the poſſeſſion of the Governors of the reſpective 
provinces, who out of them take their own re- 
venue, and aſſign the reſt for the payment of their 
officers, and the troops they are obliged to main- 
tain; for every ſingle ſoldier has his pay aſſigned 
him upon ſome village or farm, | 
The demeſn lands are the King's particular e- 
ſtate, out of which are paid the officers of the 
houſhold, and the troops the King maintains, o- 
ver and above thoſe which are, maintained at the 
charge of the reſpective provinces, and the reſidue 


Lands of 
the tare, 


2 S 
The King's 
demeſn 
lands. 


are given among the courtiers and favourites, ar 
managed by the viziers and intendants, who re- 


mit the produce of them into the treaſury, 

The lands which belong to the church, are 
the donation of their Princes or private men, and 
are accounted ſacred ; ſo that they are never tax- 
ed or confiſcated for any crime whatever; and 
after one year's poſicfſion, the title of them can- . 
not be called in queſtion. ror 1 

The lands of private men are holden of the 
crown for the term of ninety- nine years, pay ing 
an inconſiderable annual rent: and at the expi- 
ration of the term of ninety-nine years, they 
are allowed to renew their term for the ſame 

[11 number 


Lands of the 
church. 


Lands of pri- 
vate men. 
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number of years, 


on advancing one year's in- 
come. | 


Lax As to the unoccupied lands, if any perſon de- 


Unoccupied 
lands. 


ſires to build upon them, or to convert any part 
of them into plowed fields or gardens, the King's 
Officers procure him a grant for ninety-nine years, 
under a ſmall annual rent, which terms are re- 
newed as other private eſtates : ſo that all ranks of 
men derive their eſtates from the crown, as a- 
mongſt us, and there ſeems little other difference, 


but that the Perſians have a term renewable at plea- 


fure, and our freeholders have an inheritance ; 


but both have a perpetuity, on payment of their 


The King 
has a third ot 
his lands, 


fines and accuſtomed rents. | 

'The King's officers, as well as private owners, 
let out their lands to husbandmen, upon condition 
of receiving a third part of the produce uſually ; 
but the rent is more or leſs, according to the par- 
ticular agreements of the parties; and the grain 
in Perſia being ſubject to be deſtroyed by the hail, 


by drought, locuſts, graſshoppers, and other in- 


ſects, the tenants never fail to inſiſt on an abate- 
ment in theſe caſes. When the deſtruction is ve- 
ry great, the husbandmen take the withered 
branches of trees, and the damaged cars of corn, 
and reſort to the King's officers, complaining of 


the ſeaſon, and their inability to yield the uſual 


ready: 


Ard of 
the cattle. 


rent: if they have received never ſo little hurt, 


their complaints are very loud, and they frequent- 
ly make an advantage of the misfortune. Pri- 
vate landlords are leſs ſubject to be impoſed upon 


in theſe caſes, having the lands under their in- 


ſpection; but then their tenants are not ſo much 
oppreſſed, and ſubject to ſuch hardſhips as the 
tenants of the crown. The King's officers fre- 
tuently pretend they have no authority to make 
abatements; and thereupon whole villages go up 


to court, and deliver their petition to the King in 


perſon; inſomuch that there is ſeldom leſs than 
teven or eizht thouſand people attending at Iſpa- 
han on theſe occaſions, as has been obſerved al- 
„: the court uſually ſends orders hereupon to 
the intendants and receivers of the province, to 
make ſuch allowance as the nature of the cafe re- 
quires; or depute commitlaries to enquire into 
the truth of the complaint; but in either caſe the 
crown is uſually defrauded ; for the countrymen 
ſo well underſtand the force of bribes, that they 
commonly make a purſe, and procure a favoura- 
ble repreſentation of the caſe from the King's 
ofncers. 

Ihe King and private owners have the like 
profits of the husbandmen's cattle as they have 
of their corn; for inflance, the third fleece, 
and the third part of the breed: and of fruit 
the crown has ſtill a greater ſhare, there be- 
ing not that charge of manuring and cultivating 


 fruit-trees as there is of the grounds which pio— 


duce grain, 


tle, or whatever is in eſteem among them; and 


through them: and the King has an officer called 


The Governors of provinces receive the li al 
profits, out of the lands of the ſtate, chwards = N ( 
payment of the officers and troops of the pro- - 
vince, as the King does out of the demeſn lands: 
and every province beſides makes large preſents 
from time to time to the court, of the beſt the 
country affords, whether ſilk, grain, fruits, cat- 


* 


theſe are ſent up in ſuch quantities as are ſufficient 
tor the ſupply of the King's houſhold, and there- 
fore may be accounted a conſiderable part of the 
revenue. The King has alſo the ſeventh flecce, 
and the ſeventh of the breed of the cattle in thoſe 
lands which are not appropriated to his uſe, and 
this is a great addition to his revenue, for the 
ſhepherds of Perſia, like the antient patriarchs, pt, 
poſſeſs vaſt flocks and herds, on which they con- 
tinually attend, living in tents, and removing 
from one place to another as they can meet with 
paſture for them; for thoſe lands which are not 
the property of particular perſons, are at liberty 
tor all men to graze upon, though they arc deemed 
the King's; and this payment of the ſeventh beaſt, 
ſeems to be an acknowledgment of his dominion 
and property in them. 
Theſe wealthy ſhepherds the people of the caſt 
call ſaranet-chin, from whence we have the word 
ſaracen, that is to ſay, an inhabitant of the fields, 
for they live in tents far from towns, two or tice 
hundred together, and ſometimes you fee a thou- 
ſand or two encamped in one place: they pertect- 
ly cover the plains with their flocks and herds, 
that you will be two or three hours in pailing 


ichomban bathi, or chief of the ſhepherds, c- 
ſiding in every province, who takes the ſeventh 
of the cattle for the King's uſe, viz. of theep, 4. 
ſes, mules, camels, and goats; as to hories, . 
ſeems, the King is entitled to every third colt; 0 
filk and cotton alſo, it is ſaid, the King has 4 
third part over the whole kingdom. . 
Minerals and precious ſtones belong to the King 
only; and he has two per cent. of all money: 
the money that is raiſed by the waters is another þ 
conſiderable part of the revenue; for every perivn 
pays for its being let into his fields or garoen> 5 
nothing will grow in that parched country with. 5 
out it. A tribute is alſo paid to the crown by T2 
all people who are not of the religion of the coul:- 
try, whether natives or foreigners, and this 4. 
mounts to a ducat a head: and there is à tax ® 
ten pence on every {ſhop of the working traces, 
and twenty pence on the ret. | cht 
The cu!loms and port duties are another branc 
of the revenue; but theſe do not amount to _— 
here, ſor they have no conſiderable port, A 
Gombron. As for the merchandizes carrſe 7 
to Perſia, or out of it, by land, they only pay 


| , ably 
ſinall ſum for a camel load, and proportionan' 


4 
"1 


p. for every mule or ox, without examining what 
the packs contain. 1 

But that part of the revenue which is caſual eX - 
-ceds all the reſt, it is ſaid, namely, what ariſes 
Ly the confiſcated eſtates, and the preſents which 
ae made by the great Lords, Governors of pro- 
vinces, Kc. And particularly thoſe which are 
made on new-year's-day, They preſent the 
King with wrought filks, horſes, aſſes, beautiful 
boys and girls, gold, ſilver, precious ſtones, per- 
fumes, and every thing which is rich, and cu- 
rious, and may ſerve for uſe or ornament, or con- 
tribute to the pleaſure of life. | 
Andi as there are ſeveral handicraft trades which 
pda no duties to the crown, as carpenters, ma- 
ens, and ſome others; theſe are obliged to work 
for the King when he requires it, without any 
-: whatever buildings or palaces the King erects 


CHA 
XIV. 
W/V 


»r repairs, he has only the materials to find; the 
warden or chief of the trade is obliged to ſend in 
certain number of workmen, which ſaves the 
treatury a great deal of money; and therefore the 
ur of thoſe people may well be eſteemed part 
of the revenue, The maintenance of Ambaila- 
tors, and the providing them with carriages is 
ne allo at the charge of the country they pals 
throngh, and coſts the King nothing. When the 
ing has a mind to reward any perſon for any 
anal picce of ſervice, this is done alſo at the ex- 
pence of another : he ſends him perhaps to one of 
the Chans or great courtiers with the calaat or 
royal veſt ; for which the Chan makes the meſ- 


more, according to the poſt he is in. The King 
emctimes expreſſes the very ſum he expects ſhould 
ve paid 3 which is moſt commonly exceeded, as 
1: perion values the Prince's favour. I have now 
even a ſummary of the principal branches of the 
Prince's revenue ; and notwithſtanding the impo- 
ons above-mentioned, the people do not ſeem 
02 oppretied or impoveriſhed ; even the tradeſ- 
men and husbandmen appear to be in eaſy cir- 
©|\Mitances, and few of them but have their rings 
z their fingers and arms. One great advantage 
to the ſubject is, that ſcarce any of the duties are 
med out, and in times of ſcarcity we find the 
Dee very indulgent and ready to make abate- 
dus 0! their rents and taxes in proportion to the 
tom. As to a poll, or perſonal taxes, there 
tone in Perſia, unleſs that which is levied up- 
te ſof a different religion; nor are neceſſary 
utions of any kind taxed. 
4 1 8 on 7 of the crown may amount 
at: ade very uncertain, it depending ſo 
i OE 85 ties: thoſe who have attempted 
5 8 ay, that one year with another the 
vunts to Jour millions ſterling of our 


ienyvr a preſent uſually of ten times the value, or 
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money: which conſidering that their troops are C H AP. 


moſt of them paid out of the lands of the ſtate, 
which are not reckoned into this account, is very 
conſiderable : but as the ſplendor and magnificence 
of the Perſian court is much beyond any thing 
we have ſeen in Europe, poſſibly very little of it 
may remain in the treaſury at the year's end. 
The court, whether it remains at Iſpahan, or re- 
move from one province to another, as it uſed to 
do during the ſummer, if we conſider the women, 


the eunuchs, and other officers and ſervants, ſeldom 


conſiſts of leſs than ten thouſand perſons, which 
belong to the houſhold, not including the troops, 
or the great men and their dependents; which 


it muſt require an immenſe ſum to maintain. 


The officers of the revenue ſend every year to 


court the ſtate of their province, and what every 


town and village produces, examined and atteſ- 


ted by the principal inhabitants of the reſpective 


places; which are looked upon as ſo many deben- 
tures, and given in payment to thoſe who are en- 
titled to penſions or ſalaries from the crown. In 
the like manner every Governor pays all the of- 
hcers and ſoldiers of his province with aſſignati— 
ons on the lands belonging to the province: there 
is very little money disburſed on thoſe occaſions ; 
and where the pay is ſmall, as that of the common 
ſoldiers, and inferior fervants, one man is deputed 
from the troop or company to receive the wages 
of the reſt; 
ſatisfied, is remitted into the treaſury. 

I ſhall add a word or two concerning the ſeals 
under which acts of ſtate are paſſed in Perſia: 
they have five ſeals which are uſed in five ſeveral 
branches of buſineſs: one is uſed in all ſuch af- 
fairs as concern the demeſn lands. A ſecond for 
commiſſions, letters patents, &c. The third on- 
ly in military affairs. The fourth about the re- 
venue. And the fifth in things relating to the 
houſhold. There are no arms engraven upon 
them; but on one of them there are the names 


of the twelve Imans or Patriarchs ; on the others 


a ſcrap of the alcoran, or ſome pious expreſſions, 
ſhewing their dependance on GOD and his pro- 
phet MAHoMeET. 
ſeals is round, two others are ſquare, and the o- 
ther two of an irregular form. The largeſt are 
about the bigneſs of a crown piece, and the o- 
thers about half that bigneſs. I hey are made of 
turquoiſes, rubies, emeralds, or ſome other preci- 
ous ſtones. The principal ſeal the King always 
wears about his neck ; and on Friday all inftru- 
ments which require the Royal ſeals are carried to 
the palace and ſealed in the King's preſence: {The 
impreſſion is made on the paper with a Kind of thick 
ink, and not on wax, as with us, 
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the Turks, who rel 
Neither of theſe ſects will believe that thoſe 


C HAP. XV. 
Treats of the Perſian religion. 


F HE Perſian religion is Mahometiſm, as 
explained and interpreted by HAL v, the ne- 
phew and ſon-in-law of MAHOMET, and one of 
his ſucceſſors in the empire, and according to the 
interpretations of the eleven Imans the ſucceſſors 
and deſcendants of HAL in a right line. 
As to the original of this ſect of Mahometans, 
hiſtory informs us that when Manomer died, 
 Hary his ſon-in-law, and ABUBEKER the fa- 
ther-in-law of ManomerT, both pretended to 
the ſucceſſion; and the people being divided in 
their opinions, their chiefs at firſt argued for their 
reſpective rights, but not being able to decide 


blows, and ſeveral battles were fought between 
them with various ſucceſs. ABUBEKER dying 
Within two years and a half, OMaR, one of 
ManomerT's captains, ſucceeded to his preten- 
ſions, which he maintained ſo well during the 
ten years he had the command, that HAL was 
reduced to very great ſtraits. Os MAN a relation 
of OMaR's upon his death cauſed himſelf to be 
proclaimed the ſucceſſor of MAHoMErT, and was 
no leſs ſucceſsful againſt HALy, than his prede- 
ceſſors had been, but dying in the year 34, ac- 
cording to the Mahometan era, HAL V was uni- 
verſally acknowledged to be the ſucceſſor of Ma- 
HOME T by both parties. 

Upon the death of HALy the diſciples of MA- 
HOMET became divided again: HAssEIN, the 
eldeſt fon of HAL, laid claim to the empire as 

his inheritance ; but the army oppoſed him, al- 
ledging that the ſucceſſion was elective, and gave 
their votes for MAHU VIA, one of their generals, 
who, it is ſaid, procured HALY to be aſſaſſinated. 


However HAsSsEIN and eleven of his ſons were 


rectly oppoſite to the other. 


Killed by MAHUvIA, the twelfth only eſcaping, 
from whence the Perſian Kings pretend to de- 
rive their pedigree; but the ſucceſſors of MA u- 
vIA were always triumphant. CHEIC SEFI, 
as has been mentioned, many years after, how- 
ever under pretence of being lineally deſcended 
from HA Lv, erected a kind of ſovereignty in the 

North of Perſia, whoſe dominions have been very 
much enlarged by his ſucceſſors. | 

But the Perſians and Turks differ as much about 
the interpretation of the alcoran, as they do about 
the ſucceſſors of MAHoMET : thePerſians hold that 
the comments made by HAL and his ſucceſſors 
the Imans, ought only to be regarded ; while the 
Turks adhere to thoſe of ABUBEKER, OMAR 
and OsMAn, and theſe in many points are di- 

The Perſian ſect, 

or the followers of HA Lx, are called Chia; and 


y on ABUBEKER, Sunni, Cy 


of the X 


other can be ſaved, but hate one anothe 
greater degree than they do Chriſtians or 
and ſeldom ſpeak of one another but with 
cations and curſes even in their devotions. 
The Mahometans in general call their religion 
Iſlam, which ſignifies ſubmiſſion to the commands 
of God, but the ordinary appellation which the 
give themſelves is that of Muſelmoon, which 85 
pronounce Muſulman, and ſignifies the being of 
the number of the faithful. In the beginning of 
Mahometiſm, the diſciples of chat religion were 
more cruel and ſanguinary than they are at this 
day, affording no quarter to thoſe who did not 
make a profeſſion of their faith in theſe words, 
namely, "There is no other God but God, and 
MAnoMET is his prophet 
The Mahometans in general make two arti- . 40 
cles of faith, and five of practice. 1. That there ll 
is no other God but GOD. 2. That Mano- © * 
MET was ſent from GOD. 3. That they ought 
to obſerve their corporal purifications. 4. That 
they pray to GOD at the appointed times. 5. That 
they give alms to the poor. 6. That they faſt 
all the month of Ramezan. 7. That they go in 
pilgrimage to the temple of Mecca, if they can. 
To which the Perſians add another article of 
faith, viz. 8. That Hary is the vicar of GOD. 
On theſe eight heads therefore I ſhall collect 
what the Perſians hold moſt material. 1. That T+-0 
there is no God but GOD. This article, it is. 
obſerved, is taken from the Jews; and they in- 
ft not only on the unity of the Divine nature 
againſt thoſe who worſhip a plurality of Gods, 
but the unity of One Perſon in the Divine eſſence, 
contrary to the Chriſtian doctrine, which teaches 
us to adore a trinity in unity; and in all their 
books we find them aflerting, that GOD neither 
begets nor is begotten, that he has neither wife nor 
ſon, that he is incorporeal, and there is none that 
reſembles him, that he is without beginning and 
ſhall have no end, that he is almighty and exalt- 
ed above all ſenſible things, and circumſcribed 
within no ſpace or bounds, not menſurable or 
diviſible, nor can receive any addition or diminu- 
tion of his happineſs, that he is omniſcient and 
nothing in the univerſe can be concealed from = 
him, that he has willed or decreed from all eter- Pens 
nity whatever ſhall come to paſs ; but this they 
ſeem to qualify and ſay, that GOD neither lays 
a force or conſtraint on any man in his actions, 
neither does he leave him abſolutely to the free. 
dom of his choice: to GOD, ſay they, belongs 
the glory and the praiſe if I do well, and Ow 
the juſtice of my condemnation if I do ill; enz 
not for me or any man to glory if he _ 
duty, neither can any man juſtify or excuſe Ml 4 
ſelf if he does amiſs ; they will neither 55 
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perfect freedom of choice, but by way of illuſtra» 


> tion they frequently repeat this parable, 


There were three brothers, ſay they, who died 
about the ſame time; the two eldeſt were of an 
advanced age, of whom one had always been obe- 
dient to the commands of God, and the other had 
had no regard to them: the youngeſt was an infant 
incapable of diſcerning between good and evil. 


| Theſe three brothers appearing in judgment before 


GOD, the firſt was received into paradiſe : the 


{cond condemned to hell: and the third ſent to 
a place between both, where there was neither 


joy nor ſorrow, becauſe he had done neither good 
nor hurt: the youngeſt hearing the ſentence, was 
under the greateſt concern at his being excluded 


paradiſe; O my Lord, faid he, if you had per- 
mitted me to live as long as my pious brother, 


how happy ſhould I have been? for I ſhould 


have lived like him, and conſequently been ad- 


vanced to eternal glory, My child, replied GOD, 
I know thee perfectly, and that if you had lived 
longer, you would have followed the ſteps of your 
wicked brother, and like him have deſerved the 


_ pains of hell. The unfortunate condemned bro- 


ther hearing this diſcourſe, began to cry out, O 


oo 


my GOD! why then did you not extend the 


ſame grace to me, as to my younger brother, in 


depriving me of life before I had made ſuch ill 
uſe of it as to receive this ſentence of condem- 
nation? I preſerved your life, anſwered GOD, 
to give you an opportunity of being ſaved. The 


_ Youngeſt brother thereupon replied, why then, 


my good GOD! 


was not mine preſerved, that 


might have had the means of ſalvation ? But 
to ſilence their complaints, and end the diſpute, 


GOD anſwered, Becauſe my decree had other- 
wile determined. 


They hold that good works are neither the 


cauſe nor the means of ſalvation ; but that our 
good works are only a ſign we are intended for 
happineſs, and a mark of God's favour towards 
them that do them: and on the contiary, that 
wicked actions are a ſign of eternal reprobation. 
But a little to ſoften this text in the book of the 
/ayings and acts of MAHOMUET, they relate a 
dee between Mosks and Ap AM to this ef- 
tect 3 © You are that pure creature (ſays Mosts 

O ADAM) formed immediately by the hand of 
GOD; into whom he breathed of his own ſpi- 
x to animate that incomparable wonderful 
ody, which the angels themſelves adored, and 
7 whom he converſed in that charming pa- 
radiſe prepared for the happineſs of reaſonable 
creatures ; wherein they would have taſted the 
mott ineffable delights, if your fin had not pre- 
erer them from heaven to earth. Very 
Ge » (ſays Adam) and you are Mos Es, whom 


D has choſen for his Amballador and Legate 
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meer machin, nor will they allow him a * to acquaint the world with his commands: you CH AP, 


* have for that purpoſe communicated to them the 
pentateuch, wherein the law is promulged and 
explained ; and afterwards converſed with GOD, 


A 


vour to tell me now, how many years before I was 
created it was that GOD wrote this book of the 
law. To which Mosts anſwered, forty. But 
tell me farther, (ſays Ap AM) do not you find in 
that book that Ap AM wandered out of the right 
way in which the Lord had directed him to go? 
I have read to that effect, (replied Mos Es.) 
mouth, (ſays Apam.) How can you then 
blame or condemn me for doing that which GOD 
had written I ſhould do forty years before I 
was? and I muſt tell you, he had pronounced 
that decree fifty thouſand years before the hea- 
vens and the earth were created. He 

To underſtand this dialogue the better, it 
is neceſſary to know, that the Mahometans be- 
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and received his farther directions: do me the fa- 


Then I will anſwer you out of your o. n 


lieve the ſacred books were written before the 
creation, and that GOD kept them in heaven 


in order to ſend them into the world at ſuch 
times as he had determined. Such parables as 
theſe are diſperſed through all the Perſian books 


of divinity and devotion, as well as in their mo- 


ral works, | 

T he Perſians nold that all ſouls were created 
long before the world was made; and many of 
their Doctors believe the metempſychoſis, or tranſ- 
migration of ſouls; eſpecially in relation to the 
ſouls of the prophets, ſaints and good men. Their 
hiſtory of the creation of the world has abundance 
of fable mixed with a great many truths which 


they have taken from the books of Mosts. As 


that the world was created out of nothing, &c. but 
then they add that the earth was created by the 
mediation of angels, and in another manner than 
the ſcriptures acquaint us. 

Some of their Doctors are of opinion that the 


creation was begun on a Friday, which is their 


ſabbath: but the generality of them ſay it was 


upon the firſt day of the week, as the Chriſti- 


Creation. 


ans do, and that then God created the earth in 


the form we ſee it, with mountains and valleys. 
That the ſecond day he created the trees, plants, 
flowers and herbage. On the third minerals, 
light and darkneſs. On Wedneſday the rivers, 
cattle, fiſh and fowl. On Thurſday the heavens, 
with the ſun, moon, ſtars and angels. And that 
on Friday he created man, male and female. 

They believe that both good and evil angels 
were made of the ſubſtance of light or fire ; that 


they are compoſed of ſoul and body, and that their 


aerial bodies may be ſo condenſed as to become 
viſible. That the firſt time the evil angels diſ- 
obeyed GOD, the good angels fought with-them, 
and brought them captives to heaven, where GOD 

pardoned 


Angels. 
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their mother's wombs, and they 
a prophet of the higheſt rank. 
was permitted to cat all manner of fruit in pa- 
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pardoned them: but GOD afterwards creating 
man, and commanding all the angels to wor- 
fhip him, the evil angels through pride rebelled 
again; whereupon GOD curſed them, and pre- 
cipitated them from heaven into that place which 


their deſpair and fury has made a hell of. 


As to what we call original fin, they will not 


allow it to be a fin in our firſt parents. They 


maintain that that act was only a deviating from 


perfection, or leaving the better for that which 
was not fo good: and they found their opinion 
upon that ſuppoſition, that the prophets were im- 
peccable and free from ſin, being ſanctified from 
eſteem ADAM 
They ſay, he 


radiſe, and that the groſſeſt part evaporated thro? 
the pores: but he was forewarned that if he did eat 


cence. 


women perpetually; amon 


wheat it would find another vent. However, he 
was not abſolutely forbidden to eat wheat, and 
therefore committed no {in in eating it, as he 


and EVE both did, and were turned out of hea- 


ven by the angel GABRIEL; not becauſe the 

had {mned, but let 

their excrements. | | 
To ſhew the weakneſs of fallen man, and 


heaven ſhould be defiled by 


the force of concupiſcence, they relate this para- 


ble; that among the angels there were two nam- 
ed ARUTH and MaRUTH, who repreſented to 
GOD their ſurprize that he ſhould continue to 
pardon men when they were not at all amended 
by it: a hundred, a thouſand, nay millions of 
times, ſay they, have you pardoned them, and 
yet they continue {till the fame: there is no end 
of their wickedneſs. lo whom GOD anſwered, 


that they did not know the force of concupiſ- 
thereupon deſiring he would 


But they 
make a trial of them, GOD ſent them into the 
world in mortal bodies, where they fell into all 
manner of debaucheries, running after wine and 
g the reſt of the wo- 


O 
men they addreſſed to, there was a very fine La- 


dy, who having underſtood their original, told 


them, ſhe muſt beg their pardon, ſhe durſt not 
yield to their importunities, for when they had 
abuſed her, they would leave her and fly away 
to heaven : that ſhe would never ſufter their em- 
braces therefore, but upon condition, they would 
carry her with them to heaven: which the angelick 
gentlemen conſenting to, after they had ſufficient- 
Iy fatished their curiolity in this world, returned 
with their prize to the celeſtial regions. At their 


arrival, the angel GABRIEL demanding who it 
was had the aſſurance to introduce a woman in- 
to paradiſe; and it being anſwered that it was 
ARUTH and MARUTH who had brought her 
thither; GOD was fo provoked with thoſe 
wicked angels for attempting to defile heaven 
with their debaucheries, that he caſt them down 


to the earth again into a deep well near Baby- 
Ion, where they are hanged up by the feet but 
are buſied notwithſtanding in teaching magick and 


lorcery to the Jews and others who converſe with 
familiar ſpirits. 


As to the day of judgment, they believe that 
there is a private judgment paſſed on every grown 
perſon ſoon after death in this manner: ſo ſoon 
as the deceaſed is laid in his tomb, the grave 
cloſed and the company retired, the departed ſoul 
re-enters the body again, and there comes two 
black angels, terrible to behold, the one called 
NEKIR, and the other Murk IR, who cauſe 
the perſon to fit upright, and demand an account 


of his faith concerning the unity of the God- 


head, and the miſſion of Manomer: and after- 


wards what good or evil he has done; all which 


is recorded in a book to be opened at the ge- 
neral day of doom. That in the mean time the 
fouls of the faithful are filled with joy and com- 
fort, while the wicked on the contrary ſuffer the 
crueleſt pangs of remorſe. They ſay the foul 


y wanders from place to place till the body is in- 


terred, and that after it has undergone the firſt 
examination in the ſepulchre, it enters into a fine 
aerial body prepared for it, where it continues till 
the general reſurrection, when it will be reunited 
to its former body: for the ſoul, ſay they, can 


never act but by the mediation of fome body: 
and they will by no means have it remain in a 


ſtate of inſenſibility till the laſt day. But the 
Perſians, it ſeems, are not all of one mind, ei— 
ther as to the place where departed fouls fhall 
remain, or their happineſs or miſery during this 
interval: but they have a middle ſtate for thole 
who have done neither good nor hurt, as infants 
and fools; theſe, they ſay, ſuffer neither pleaſure 
nor pain, as they have deſerved neither the one nor 
the other. 

In the reſurrection, they believe, that the ſoul 


with: but then as to its being glorified in the 
manner our divines deſcribe, they deſire to be ex- 
cuſed from agreeing with us: for they ſay, our 
bodies ſhall not be changed in any material point, 
they will neither be tranſparent nor aerial; they 
will not indeed be crooked or deformed, or ſub- 
ject to old age or infirmities, or troubled with 
excrements, &c. but, ſay they, if you deprive 
the body of all its ſenſes and appetites, and eve- 
ry thing that is material, with what propriety can 
you call it the ſame body? 1 
After the laſt judgment, they hold, that a 
men muſt paſs over a certain bridge no wider 
than a razor's edge: that unbelievers and the 
wicked will infallibly fall in their paſſage into hell, 
or the bottomleſs pit, as we call it, 1 
will be everlaſtingly tormented: but the faithfu 


{hall be ſo guided and ſupported that they 120 
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the bridge ſwifter than a bird flies through 
and enter into paradiſe, 

As to the falvation of mankind, their opinions 
re as various as thoſe of the Chriſtians : ſome be- 
ere that none can be ſaved but thoſe who be- 
lere in MAHOMET : others that good men of 
every religion may be ſaved ; and a third ſort al- 
Ly {4lvation to all thoſe who have been diſciples 
true prophets, as the Jews and Chriſtians they 
:cknowledge were: others believe that only a- 
thieſts will be damned: and they ſay, that GOD 
will call to his aſſiſtance in judgment MAano- 
1:7, HALY, and the Imans, his lawful ſuc- 
cellors; and all other true prophets, who will 
every one intercede for their reſpective diſciples. 
The general opinion is, that GOD will pronounce 
the ſentence of damnation himſelf ; though there 
ne great doctors among them which hold, that 


GOD will condemn no man to hell with his own. 


mouth, but that the infernal ſpirits ſhall draw in 
the wicked as their proper prey. The fame doc- 


tors hold, that man fhall not be eternally pu- 


niſned, but that after a certain time the damned 
ſhall be annihilated, or turned into fire. 

They are not agreed neither, about the beati- 
fk viſion; the general opinion is, that GOD 
will not be viſible even to the happy, who will 
only behold a bright raviſhing light, ſuch a one as 
the imagination cannot at preſent conceive : but 
all their doctors hold that there will be degrees of 


rewards and puniſhments, according as men have 


celerved ; and as the alcoran makes ſeven heavens, 
where the bleſſed will be placed according to the 
virtie they have attained to: ſo ſome of their doc- 
tors make ſeven hells for the wicked; in the firſt 
*: which, they ſay, lye the wicked Mahometans: 
mn the ſccond thoſe whodeny the vicariate of HaLY 
andthe Imans: in the third thoſe who deny M- 
HO0MET was a prophet ; namely, the Chriſtians : 
in the fourth thoſe who deny the million both of 
ChrisT and MAHoMErT ; viz. the Jews: in 
the fifth the Pagans : in the ſixth the apoſtatcs. 
42d in the lowelt hell the athieſts. 
dome of the Perſian doctors take the promiſes 
nd Ureatnings in the alcoran relating to another 
EMT {piritual and allegorical ſenſe ; while others 
e ings the letter, and take every thing in the 
2 es a rats ſpoken of a. future ſtate : 
hi dna 4 _ — — things —— delivered in 
fl pn a ee ate them to the 
eee of the people ; but that indeed 
| Dpinels of heaven conſiſts in being employed 
bout ſuch objects as are proper f. h 8 © % * 
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conſiſts in a cruel regret and deſpair for the loſs of CHAP. 
paradiſe ; and that the body will be afflicted with XV. 
the moſt violent pains, but after what manner wy 


they do not pretend to determine. 

The doctors on the other hand who take every 
thing in a literal ſenſe ſay, that the torments of 
hell conſiſt in being put into the hands of devils, 
who ſhall hang up the body in dreadful caverns 
full of dragons and ſerpents, and all manner of 
noxious and cruel animals, which ſhall be perpe- 
tually gnawing upon it, and fill the ſoul with rage 
and remorſe : while the joys of heaven, according 
to theſe, conſiſt entirely in ſenſual delights : the 
bleſſed, ſay they, after they have taſted the foun- 
tain of living waters, and entered into paradiſe, 
{hall ſeat themſelves on the banks of the grand 
Cauſſer, or river of delight, which is ſhaded by a 


tree of that immenſe ſize, that if a man was to ride 
poſt fifty thouſand years he would not paſs the 


extent of one of its leaves: that of the nectar of this 
delicious river MAHOMETH and HAL ſhall be the 
cup-bearers, and ſerve the happy with it, being 
mounted on the Pay Duldul (theſe are animals 


faid to have the foot of a ſtag, the hinder part like 


a tyger, and the head of a woman:) that they 
will be followed by innumerable companies of ce- 
leſtial Ladies endued with the moſt exquiſite beau- 
ty, and created on purpoſe for the picaſure of the 
ele. They hold alſo, that they can never be 
capable of any crime in the uſe of theſe voluptu- 
ous entertainments, becauſe nothing is forbidden, 
nor ſhall they know any ſatiety, but health as 
well as life ſhall laſt to all eternity. 

If you demand of them, whether they do not 
think that the beatifick viſion will be a thouſand 
times more raviſhing and delightful than all the 
pleaſures of ſenſe: they anſwer, there can be no 
ſuch viſion, becauſe there muſt be ſome proportion 
between the power and the object; and that there 
is no proportion between a finite created being and 
an infinite, and conſequently man can never ſee 
GOD. If you ask them how they can ſuppoſe 
that in. paradiſe, where it is agreed on all hands 
that immortality reigns, we ſhould be taken up 
with corporeal things which endure but for a 


time, and periſh in the enjoyment : they bold- 


ly tell us, that thoſe things are not made to ſup- 
ply any neceſſities of nature, but for pleaſure ; 
and that all thoſe pleaſures we enjoy in this life, 
we ſhall enjoy in a much higher degree in 
heaven ; for this world, they hold, 1s but a type 
of heaven, and all that we ſee came from thence, 
although it be extremely degenerated from the 
original, 2 3 
If it be objected to them, that if we eat and 
drink in heaven we ſhall be ſubject to ſome neceſ- 
ſities which follow eating and drinking: they an- 
ſwer, that thoſe delicious meats ſhall evaporate in 
a perfumed ſweat by the pores ; and tho” it be ge- 
| nerally 
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pardoned them: but GOD afterwards creating 


man, and commanding all the angels to wor- 


ſhip him, the evil angels through pride rebelled 
again; whereupon GOD curſed them, and pre- 
cipitated them from heaven into that place which 
their deſpair and fury has made a hell of. 

As to what we call original ſin, they will not 
allow it to be a fin in our firſt parents, They 
maintain that that act was only a deviating from 


perfection, or leaving the better for that which 
was not ſo good: and they found their opinion 


upon that ſuppoſition, that the prophets were im- 
peccable and free from ſin, being ſanctified from 
their mother's wombs, and they eſteem ADAM 
a prophet of the higheſt rank. They ſay, he 


was permitted to eat all manner of fruit in pa- 


radiſe, and that the groſſeſt part evaporated thro? 


the pores : but he was forewarned that if he did eat 
wheat it would find another vent. However, he 
was not abſolutely forbidden to eat wheat, and 
therefore committed no lin in eating it, as he 
and EVE both did, and were turned out of hea- 


ven by the angel GABRIEL; not becauſe they 


had ſinned, but le! 
their exccrements, | 

To ſhew the weakneſs of fallen man, and 
the force of concupiſcence, they relate this para- 
ble; that among the angels there were two nam- 
ed ARUTH and MARUTH, who repreſented to 
GOD their ſurprize that he ſhould continue to 
pardon men when they were not at all amended 


by it: a hundred, a thouſand, nay millions of 


heaven ſhould be defiled by 


times, ſay they, have you pardoned them, and 


yet they continue {till the ſame : there is no end 
of their wickedneſs, To whom GOD anſwered, 
that they did not know the force of concupiſ- 
cence. But they thereupon deſiring he would 
make a trial of them, GOD ſent them into the 


world in mortal bodies, where they fell into all 
manner of debaucheries, running after wine and 


women perpetually; among the reſt of the wo- 
men they addreſſed to, there was a very fine La- 
dy, who having underſtood their original, told 
them, ſhe muſt beg their pardon, ſhe durit not 
yield to their importunities, for when they had 
abuſed her, they would leave her and fly away 
to heaven: that ſhe would never ſuffer their em- 
braces therefore, but upon condition, they would 
carry her with them to heaven: which the angelick 
gentlemen conſenting to, after they had ſufficient- 
ly ſatisfied their curioſity in this world, returned 
with their prize to the celeſtial regions. At their 


arrival, the angel GABRIEL demanding who it 


was had the aſſurance to introduce a woman in- 
to paradiſe ; and it being anſwered that it was 
ARUTH and MARUTH who had brought her 
thither; GOD was fo provoked with thoſe 
wicked angels for attempting to defile heaven 
with their debaucheries, that he caſt them down 


* 
but 
magick and 


lorcery to the Jews and others who converſe with | 


fouls of the faithful are filled with joy and com- 


tort, while the wicked on the contrary ſuffer the 


crueleſt pangs of remorſe. They fay the foul 
wanders from place to place till the body is in- 
terred, and that after it has undergone the firſt 
examination in the ſepulchre, it enters into a fine 


aerial body prepared for it, where it continues till 


the general reſurrection, when it will be reunited 


to its former body: for the ſoul, ſay they, can 


never act but by the mediation of - fome body: 
and they will by no means have it remain in a 


ſtate of inſenſibility till the laſt day. But the 


Perfians, it ſeems, are not all of one mind, ei— 
ther as to the place where departed ſouls ſhall 
remain, or their happineſs or miſery during this 
interval: but they have a middle ſtate for thole 
who have done neither good nor hurt, as infants 
and fools; theſe, they ſay, ſuffer neither pleaſure 
nor pain, as they have deſerved neither the one nor 
the other. 


In the reſurrection, they believe, that the ſoul 


with: but then as to its being glorified in the 
manner our divines defcribe, they deſire to be ex- 
cuſed from agreeing with us: for they ſay, our 
bodies ſhall not be changed in any material point, 
they will neither be tranſparent nor aerial; they 
will not indeed be crooked or deformed, or ſub- 
ject to old age or infirmities, or troubled with 
excrements, &c. but, ſay they, if you depriv© 
the body of all its ſenſes and appetites, and eve- 
ry thing that is material, with what propriety. can 
you call it the ſame body? i 
After the laſt judgment, they hold, that a 

men muſt paſs over a certain bridge no wider 
than a razor's edge: that unbelievers and o 
wicked will infallibly fall in their paſſage into hell, 
or the bottomleſs pit, as we call it, wines Bay 
will be everlaſtingly tormented : but the faithfu 


ſhall be fo guided and ſupported that they — 


[WiC 


Roſurrecs j 
ſhall be reunited to the very ſame body it parted ”" 
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as to the ſalvation of mankind, their opinions 
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conſiſts in a cruel regret and deſpair for the loſs of CHAP. 
paradiſe ; and that the body will be afflicted with XV. 
the moſt violent pains, but after what manner 


re as various as thoſe of the Chriſtians : ſome be- 
lere that none can be ſaved but thoſe who be- 
lere in MAHOMET : others that good men of 
every religion may be faved ; and a third ſort al- 
lu {vation to all thoſe who have been diſciples 
true prophets, as the Jews and Chriſtians they 
acknowledge were: others believe that only a- 
thieſts will be damned: and they ſay, that GOD 
will call to his aſſiſtance in judgment MAHo- 
1:7, HALx, and the Imans, his lawful ſuc- 
cchors; and all other true prophets, who will 
crery one intercede for their reſpective diſciples. 
The general opinion is, that GOD will pronounce 
the ſentence of damnation himſelf ; though there 
ue great doctors among them which hold, that 
GOD will condemn no man to hell with his own 
mouth, but that the infernal ſpirits ſhall draw in 
the wicked as their proper prey. The ſame doc- 
tors hold, that man ſhall not be eternally pu- 
nihed, but that after a certain time the damned 
ſhall be annihilated, or turned into fire. 
They are not agreed neither, about the beati- 
fick viſion ; the general opinion is, that GOD 
will not be viſchle even to the happy, who will 


only behold a bright raviſhing light, ſuch a one as 


the imagination cannot at preſent conceive : but 
ail their doctors hold that there will be degrees of 
rewards and. puniſhments, according as men have 
Cclerved 3 and as the alcoran makes ſeven heavens, 
where the blefled will be placed according to the 
\irtie they have attained to: fo ſome of their doc- 
tors make feven hells for the wicked; in the firſt 
*: which, they ſay, lye the wicked Mahometans: 
n the ſecond thoſe ho deny the vicariate of HA Lv 
and the Imans: in the third thoſe who deny MAa- 
SOMET was a prophet 3 namely, the Chriſtians : 
in the tourth thoſe who deny the million both of 
CHrisT and MAHOMET ; viz. the Jews: in 
the ntth the Pagans : in the ſixth the apoſtatcs. 
And in the lowelt hell the athieſts. 
dome of the Perſian doctors take the promiſes 
26 reatnings in the alcoran relating to another 
Mk op ane grins ſenſe ; while others 
N = irs _ take every thing in the 
the firſt lay tha theſ Ons 0 3 _— X 
this manner 95 10 £ UNgs K * in 
all 5 Y - "ng ate them to the 
the happineſs of hea : fiſh rl 80 ace beer 
TER 1 2 en conſiſts in being employed 
the n by 8 are proper for the ſoul, as in 
| dg nces, and in the ſublime ope- 
underſtanding: and as for the body, 


8 of the 
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ul be furniſhed with pleaſures ſuitable to its 
much {atisfaRtion as it is 


Nature, : 
*urc, and receive as 
not by meat and drinks and ſen- 


Capable of, but 
as in this world. That hell alſo 


val enjoyments, 


a perfumed ſweat by the pores : and tho? it 


they do not pretend to determine. 

The doctors on the other hand who take every 
thing in a literal ſenſe ſay, that the torments of 
hell conſiſt in being put into the hands of devils, 
who ſhall hang up the body in dreadful caverns 
full of dragons and ſerpents, and all manner of 
noxious and cruel animals, which ſhall be perpe- 
tually gnawing upon it, and fill the ſoul with rage 
and remorſe : while the joys of heaven, according 
to theſe, conſiſt entirely in ſenſual delights : the 
bleſſed, ſay they, after they have taſted the foun- 
tain of living waters, and entered into paradiſe, 
{hall ſeat themſelves on the banks of the grand 
Cauſſer, or river of delight, which is ſhaded by a 
tree of that immenſe ſize, that if a man was to ride 
poſt fifty thouſand years he would not pals the 
extent of one of its leaves: that of the nectar of this 
delicious river MA HOME and HALx ſhall be the 
cup-bearers, and ſerve the happy with it, being 
mounted on the Pay Duldul (theſe are animals 
ſaid to have the foot of a ſtag, the hinder part like 
a tyger, and the head of a woman:) that they 
will be followed by innumerable companies of ce— 
leſtial Ladies endued with the moſt exquiſite beau- 
ty, and created on purpoſe for the pleaſure of the 
ele, They hold alſo, that they can never be 
capable of any crime in the uſe of theſe voluptu- 
ous entertainments, becauſe nothing 1s forbidden, 
nor ſhall they know any ſatiety, but health as 
well as life ſhall laſt to all eternity. | | 

If you demand of them, whether they do not 
think that the beatifick viſion will be a thouſand 
times more raviſhing and delightiul than all the 
pleaſures of ſenſe: they anſwer, there can be no 
ſuch viſion, becauſe there muit be ſome proportion 
between the power and the object ; and that there 
is no proportion between a finite created being and 
an infinite, and conſequently man can never ſee 
GOD. If you ask them how they can ſuppoſe 
that in. paradiſe, where it is agreed on all hands 
that immortality reigns, we ſhould be taken up 
with corporeal things which endure but for a 
time, and periſh in the enjoyment : they bold- 
ly tell us, that thoſe things are not made to ſup- 
ply any neceſſities of nature, but for pleaſure ; 
and that all thoſe pleaſures we enjoy in this life, 
we ſhall enjoy in a much higher degree in 
heaven ; for this world, they hold, 1s but a type 
of heaven, and all that we ſee came from thence, 
although it be extremely degenerated from the 
eng ä 

If it be objected to them, that if we eat and 
drink in heaven we ſhall be ſubject to ſome neceſ- 
ſities which follow eating and drinking: they an- 
ſwer, that thoſe delicious meats ſhall evaporate in 
be ge- 
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nerally ſaid that the Mahometan women are ex- 
cluded heaven, this is only to be underſtood of the 
women of this world who will not be in the faine 
heaven with the men, but in another place will 


enjoy equal pleaſures: that there will be alſo other 


The miſſion 
of NIAHo- 
MET, 


but that being 


celeſtial women created for the faithful, far excel- 
ling any they have ſeen below. 

As to the duration of the world after the laſt 
day, the greateſt part of the Perſian doctors hold 
that it will not be diffolved, but changed and pu- 
rified; and ſhall afterwards be the habitation of 
bleſſed fouls to all eternity. 85 | 

As to the ſecond article of the Mahometan 
creed, that MAHo MET was ſent from GOD, or 
was the ambaſlador or meſſenger of GOD, they 
teach, that after GOD had made man, he gave 


him precepts to regulate his conduct by, in the 


obſervance whereof he might have been happy : 
g inclined to evil, he revolted from 
his obedience, and threw off the belief and fear 


of his Creator; and that GON ſent his prophets 


into the world that they might reduce him to a 


true belief and the practice of the divine com- 


mands; that they were ſent to bear witneſs of the 
truth, and to be lights in their generation: that 


Apa, who was the firſt man, was alſo the firſt 


4 — . — ee et 


prophet, and Manomer the laſt, and that dur- 
ing all that time GOD never left the world with- 
out prophets. [I hope the reader does not expect 


I ſhould be anſwerable for all the abſurdities and 


inconſiſtencies in the Mahometan faith. | 
They tell us farther, upon the authority of 


their alcoran, that there has been no leſs than 
one hundred twenty four thouſand prophets; but 
of theſe, it ſeems, they are not able to make out 


above two thouſand by name: and to do this they 


are forced to bring into the number all the emi- 


nent men both in the Old and New Teſtament, 


making no diſtinction between Prophets and Pa- 


triarchs: they reckon into the number alſo all the 
eminent women mentioned in the ſcriptures, as 
Eve, MIRIAM, the wives of ABRAHAM, Is AAc, 
and JAcos ; the bleſſed virgin MARY, ANNA, 
ELIZABETH, &c. and they have books, or le- 
gends wherein the lives of many of their prophets 
are written. | 
Theſe prophets are diſtinguiſhed into great and 
ſmall ; the great prophets are thoſe who have gi- 
ven laws to mankind for their belief and practice, 
whom we call legiſlators ; of theſe they reckon 
four, namely, Moss, Davin, JESUS CHRIST, 
and MAHOME T. They hold alſo that the pro- 


phets were created many ages before the world be- 


gan, and before the angels. That as to the three 
irſt prophets we have only ſome paſſages or ſcraps 
remaining of what they taught : but that Ma- 
HOMET Cauſed the alcoran to be copied entire be- 
fore he carried it with him to heaven again: that 
all the time between one of the prophets, legiſla- 


tors and the other, the religion eſtabliſhed by the 
former prophet was the only true way to heaven : 
but that it ceaſed to be ſo, and became erroneous 
and deſtructive ſo ſoon as a ſucceedin 


appeared ; and conſequently they hold 


be ſaved out of the Chriſtian religion: but that 
ſince MAHoMET to the end of the world none 
can be ſaved out of Mahometiſm ; for that there | 


will be no more prophets, or any farther revela- 
tion. | | 


The prerogatives they inveſt their prophets 


with are, firſt, impeccability, or a freedom from 
lin, whether mortal or venial : and they are 
known, they tell us, to the world by a ray of 


light which ſurrounds their viſage at ſuch time as 


they reveal any myſtery to mankind, or publiſh | 
Another proof of a prophet's miſ- 
ſion they hold is miracles, and it is not to be ima- 


any command, 


gined with what profound veneration they always 
ſpeak of the prophets; adding always the term 
hazaret to their names, which fionifies greatneſs 
or majeſty, as Hazaret IR RAHIM, Hazaret Alss A 


the Majeſty of ABRAHAM, the Majeſty of IE- 


sus, &c. And, as has been obſerved in another 
place, their clergy hold, that all temporal power 
belongs to the prophets and their lieutenants the 
prieſts, But this it ſeems the temporal powers do 
not entirely agree with them in. | 

As to the prophet MAHOMET in particular, 
they teach, that GOD ſent him into the world 


unlearned and ignorant in every ſcience, to be his ; 
Ambaſſador to all people, as well Arabs as Bar- 


barians: and that this Ambaſſador has abrogated 
all other religions, except in ſuch points as have 
been eſtabliſhed and ratified by him afreſh. That 
this unlearned prophet was divinely conſtituted 
Lord of all mankind, and that GOD has made 
the belief and profeſſion of all thoſe things which 
the prophet taught and commanded neceſſary to 
ſalvation, _ | 

They pretend that their prophet was bred up 


in ſuch ignorance that he did not know a letter; 


and this they make a great evidence of the divini- 
ty of his miſſion, They fay alſo, that he Was 


poor and friendleſs; and appear wonderfully ſur- 


prized when they hear us ſay, that their legiſla- 
tor eſtabliſhed his religion by the ſword. And 
as our Saviour is ſaid not to have preached till 
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he was two and thirty years of age, they fay, 


their prophet did not begin to preach againſt the 
worſhip of idols till he was forty years old. 


They tell us, that GOD having intended from 


all eternity to ſend their prophet MaHoMET in- 
to the world, he gave notice of it by all the pro- 
phets which preceded him: 


but that the Chriſti- 


ans on one hand have applied to IE sus CHRIST» | 


2 

to their Meſſias, thoſe things whic 

and which could not agre 
WI 


and the Jews to th 
were foretold of him, 
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1) yh any but MAHoMET: and that they had as his anceſtors had been, GOD was wearied CHAP. 


, {preſſed and altered ſeveral other paſſages which out with the impieties of thoſe Princes and their XV. 
\ a: of him: and this the Mahometans in people, and took him from among men and ca- 
»reral firmly believe. As to the common peo- ried him to a certain place from whence he ſhall _ f 
4 le they admire that any one can deny MAa- come before the end of the world to reduce the 
, uk to be a Prophet; but much more that people to the Mahometan and Imanique religi- 
+ {ould be thought an impoſtor. We, ſay they on. The twelve Imans then are HaLy the 12 !mans. 


© the Chriſtians, acknowledge your Prophet and 
our him, and avow his miſſion: why then 
il you not acknowledge ours? and perſuade 
temſclves, that this can only proceed from pure 
ce, which is thought to be the occaſion they 
{much dereſt and abhor thoſe of our religion. 
The third article of the Perſian creed is, © that 
bal is the Vicar or Lieutenant of GOD 


ed they exalt him ſometimes above Ma- 


MW #1itr himſelf, and make him almoſt equal 
1 W i: GOD. They will fay, © I do not believe 
: lx to be GOD, but I believe he comes 
$ die ſhort of GOD.” And the writers 
1 e xelate fo many extraordinary miracles 
$ hit the people are ready to adore him. 

WW |! {tors carry it fo far as to ſay he was 
- Wl o nature, and that GOD was incarnate 


I IIné their addreſſes to him, they ſay, 
r nit he that is,” as they do in their addreſſes 
e . They hold alſo that HAL x is not 
0 but taken up into heaven, and that he ſhall 
ere from paradiſe again, and fill the world with 
, Manie ctreme: that it was by him that GOD 
d Created the univerſe, and gave his holy laws to 
is mankind, &c. The painters when they draw a 
- ure of his perſon cover his face with a vail, 
d it only becauſe it is impoſſible, they ſay, to re- 
ve went that divine beauty which ſhines in his 
at wuntenance, but becauſe man is unworthy to 
ed &hold it. "The Perſians never ſpeak with that 
de citation of any thing as they do of ABUBEKER, 
ch Suan and OSMAN, his rivals in power, whom 
to de kurks ſay were the true ſucceſſors of MA- 
e, but the Perſians hold them to be no 
up ter Nan uſurpers: however the Turks do not 
3 , MW. ir Harty, but acknowledge him to 
u- eee ucceſſor of the Prophet after the three 
Vas and call them frequently the four 
ir- e and companions. But to proceed, the 
0 anten hold iarther, that HAL was ſucceeded 
til T 1 Imans, (HAL x himſelf is reckoned 
_ = man, which makes the twelve) theſe 
- Tar de him in a right line, and are all 
| S 5 8 to be Vicars or Lieutenants of GOD, 
Dy kh 8 power of working miracles; their 
was D FP HASSEIN, 2. HOSSEIN. 3. HA- 
ory -_ N AHOMET BEKER. 5. JAFER. 
tt lim. 7 ASL 8. MAnoMET the 
ir. ad 11. 31 9. HALY III. 10. Hass EIN II. 
nch . tl AHOMET MREHDY. The Perſians 
1, this aft Mayomer being perſecuted 

Free 2 ; e Callfs of Bab ] / h A bi 8 : 
ih Vol. J. ylon (the Arabian Sovereigns) 


couſin and ſon-in-law of MAHooME T, and his 
deſcendants to the eleventh generation by FAaT1- 
MA the eldeſt daughter of MAHOMEHT. The 
Perſians acknowledge no others for the rightful 
ſucceſſors of MAHOMET, though in fact, none 
of them, except HALV, ever had any ſhare in 
the government; and HA LY himſelf was kept 
out of poſſeſſion three and twenty years. The 
Perſian ſect however make it a kind of article 
of faith to acknowledge the right of the twelve 
Imans, and it ſeems the Califs of Babylon did 
not think themſelves ſecure ſo long as any of the 
deſcendants of HALY were left, and therefore 
drove them, out of Arabia into the northern parts 
of Perſia, and even there they continued to per- 
ſecute them, till they themſelves were deſpoiled of 
their power by the Turks and Tartars: there is 
ſcarce a province in Perſia however but we find 
the tombs of ſome of the deſcendants of the I- 
mans, and moſques conſecrated to them, parti- 
cularly in the territories of Com and Caſhan, But 
the laſt Iman diſappearing, as has been ſaid, the 
preſent Kings of Perſia ſtyle themſelves Slaves and 
Lieutenants of the twelfth Iman, and pretend to 
hold the crown only in his right till he returns into 
the world again. The firſt Monarch of the pre- 


ſent Royal Family was CHEIC SEFI, who 


pretending to a more than ordinary piety, and 
that he was lineally deſcended from the Imans, 

procured himſelf to be acknowledged Sovereign 

of part of Media, and his ſucceſſors among the 

reſt of their titles ſtyle themſelves the deſcendants 

of CHEIC SEF1i, Movusa and HossEIN, as 

has been obſerved already. 

I proceed in the next place to ſpeak of the Their puri- 
luſtrations and purifications of the Perſians; they eg ; 
diſtinguiſh uncleanneſs into two kinds, one they Cs 
eſteem ſinful, becauſe abſolutely forbidden by their 
law, as to drink wine and ſtrong drink, to eat 
hog's fleſh, &c. The other only communicates 
a legal incapacity to the perſon defiled, ſo that 
he may not perform certain acts of religion, as 
to pray to GOD or read the alcoran while he 
remains in this ſtate of uncleanneſs: the ſuperſti- 
tion of the bigotted part of the Perſians upon 
this ſubje& is ſo extravagant, that if they were 
all equally affected with it, it would be impoſſi- 
ble for people of another religion to live amongſt _ 
them, for they look upon themſelves to be defiled 
by the touch of a perſon of another religion, or 
by any thing that ſuch a one has touched, and b 
conſequence they will taſte no food dreſſed by one 
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eraſed thoſe paſſages which prohibited it. The 
_ tay alſo, that the ſtory of Noan's drunkenneſs 


_ Chriſtians; and yet there are many amongſt you 
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6f another perſuaſion, or drink out of the ſame 
cup with him. | 


As to wine, the Perſians hold that it was al- 


Ways forbidden even by the Jewiſh law, but the 


Jews and Chriſtians, they ſay, have altered or 


is all a forgery, for that the Patriarchs and Pro- 
phets never drank wine: they look upon every 
thing to be defiled in which wine has been put, 
or on which a drop of it has fallen; nor is it 
3 for them to be in a room where wine is 
pt. 2 
But notwithſtanding the drinking wine is ſo 
expreſly forbidden by their law, and their com- 
mentators are ſo very ſevere againſt the practice 
of it, ſeveral of them, and particularly the men 
of the ſword, will drink pretty freely of it; and 
when they are asked by a Chriſtian how they do 
to diſpenſe with this precept; they anſwer, in 
the ſame manner as you diſpenſe with drunken- 
neſs and wenching, which is no leſs forbidden 


who glory in their debauching women, and their 


exceſſive drinking. 5 
The bigotted Perſians lay a much greater ſtreſs 
upon the ceremonial part of their law than the 


moral, their waſhings and purifications muſt be 


obſerved whatever is left undone; having that 
maxim of their Prophets frequently in their mouths, 
© that religion is founded in purity, that one half 
* of religion conſiſts in keeping one's ſelf undefiled.” 


They ſcarce perform any act of devotion without 
waſhing ; their prayers are vain and criminal 


C 


which are offered up with unwaſhed hands ; and 
it is the higheſt profanation to touch the alco- 
ran in ſuch a ſtate of uncleanneſs ; which is the 
reaſon that there is frequently written on the co- 
ver of the alcoran and other books of devotion, 
theſe words, (viz.) © touch not this book with 
impure hands.” | 
Their corporal purifications are called teharet, 
which ſignifies all manner of purifications on ac- 
count of religion, whether done with water or 
earth; for when they cannot meet with water, 
as in the deſerts ſometimes, then they are allowed 
to ſcour themſelves with earth: and as they are 


_ obliged to pray five times a day, ſo they are 


obliged to clean themſelves as often, unleſs they 
are ſure they have not polluted themſelves between 
one prayer and another; but there are ſuch va- 
riety of defilements, according to their ſuperſti- 


tion, that this is ſcarce poſſible: they chooſe to 


waſh themſelves in running water if they have an 
opportunity, and have certain rules preſcribed 
them, which they are to obſerve in their purih- 
cations ; as that they take up the water in their 
left hand and pour it into the hollow of the right, 
with which they waſh their faces; afterwards they 


y their nails and pull off the hairs under the arms, 


neither expoſe themſelves at thoſe times, nor do it 


but when the intention is right ; that 1s, 


are to waſh the arms and hands, and then the 
feet, They are obliged alſo to waſh their teeth 
to gargle their throats, to clean their noſtrils, and 
to ſhave the head and face : they are alſo to cleanſe 
the parts where nature diſcharges itſelf, to Cut 


CHA , 
14 


and from other parts not to be named: however, 
theſe are not all to be done but upon ſome par- 
ticular occaſions, as will appear hereafter; for 
there are three kinds of purifications among the 
Perſians; the firſt is called cazel, which is the 
cleaning the parts whereby nature diſcharges it- 
ſelf. The ſecond is called vouſou, which is the 
waſhing thoſe parts which are to be cleaned be- 
fore they ſay their prayers, namely, the face, the 
arms, hands and feet. And the third, which is 
the grand purification, or the waſhing the whole 
body, is called, gouſſel, and this is uſually done 
in a bath. | . 955 
Some of the caſes wherein that kind of waſhing 
only is required which is called vouſou, or the 
waſhing the face, hands and feet, are after flecp, 


inebriation, after a ſwooning fit, or when one 


has broken wind, or accidentally lot any urine or 
excrements come from him. The purification 
called cazel is required after a caſual ejectio ſemi- 
nis; and both the one and the other after the 
touching of a dead corps. And the purification 
called gouſſel, or the waſhing the whole body, 
is required before ſome extraordinary acts of de- 
votion, a pilgrimage, or time of faſting, &c. 

In the cleaning thoſe parts by which nature 
diſcharges itſelf, they are ſtrictly forbidden the 
uſe of paper, or any thing which may be written 
upon; but more eſpecially written paper, leſt there 
ſhould be any thing ſacred, as the name of GOD, 
or a ſcrap of the alcoran upon it: neither arc 
they to uſe the right hand in theſe offices and 
all the neatneſs imaginable is required in comply- 
ing with the neceflities of nature, as that they 


in places where others may be defiled by their ex- 
crements, | 5 | 5 C 
Nor do their luſtrations or waſhings avail 6 The 8 | 

ew in 2. 4 
they perform them purely upon the account 0 pariical 
ligion, without any other deſigns, either of plea- 
ſure or convenience: and they are at the ſame 
time to expreſs themſelves to this effect, (eit 
I perform this neceſſary act of . 
render my devotions acceptable to GOD, and 
that I may be fit to approach him. 3 
They are prohibited in their Iuſtrations of _ 
ings, when they are done on a religious — ; = 
to be afliſted by any perſon to pour the m_ . 
on them, or to uſe water warmed either b) a 
Gre or the ſun; to uſe a veſſel that has Wo * 
ing or imagery upon it, or that 1s adorne 


gold or ſilver; to uſe water that has been per mm 
4 
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| | ter, it becomes clean again; but ſome of their CHAP. 
J. i, animals drink of a little before, or where rey doctors have ſuch an averſion to a hog, that they XV. 
— 3 have ſeen a horſe, and ſome other beaſts waſhed. ſay, the veſſel he drinks out of ought to be waſhed wynnd 


The grand purification, or waſhing the whole bo- ſeven times: if blood or urine happen to be ſpilled 


dy, called goufſel, is required after matrimonial 
embraces, or wherever there is a voluntary ejectio 
ſeminis, or after the being defiied by the menſes, 


or women in child-bed, and after touching a dead 


body. 


There are ſeveral other things, it ſeems, will 


e purify things polluted beſides Water and earth ; and 


firſt, the ſun ; if a man or an animal have made 
water upon the ground, the place is defiled, and 
whoever touches it is polluted till it has been dried 
up by the heat of the ſun ; nor can ſuch a one ſay 
his prayers till he has waſhed his face, hands and 
feet ; but after the place is dried, a perſon incurs 
no pollution, though he ſeat himſelf upon it. The 
fire alſo purifies things defiled, but in another 
manner than the ſun does it ; namely, by burn- 
ing and reducing them to coals or aſhes; as the 
bones of a dog or a hog, things the moſt abomina- 
ble to a Mahometan : bricks or earthen ware that 
are burnt alſo are pure, tho' made of polluted 
earth, after burning, The tranſpoſition of mat- 
ter out of one animal into another is faid to pu- 
rity it, as if a flea, or a fly ſhall ſuck the blood 
of an impure animal, the blood in the flea or fly 
are held to be clean ; and if their doctors were of 
another opinion could never be ſure they were in a 
ſtate of purity : if wine be converted into vinegar, 
it is held to be pure; and wine, if it be mulled or 
boiled away to a third, is held to be pure, and 


they are allowed to drink it thus: an unbeliever 


by turning Mahometan becomes pure. Laſtly, 
i a Mahometan take the child of an infidel priſo- 
ncr in war, that child becomes pure by being the 
property of a Mahometan. | | 
The things which render a man unclean in the 
op1n10n of the Perſian doctors, are ſummed up to- 
gether by a late writer, which I ſhall juſt mention, 
having ſpoken of ſome of them before, viz. The 
= of any animal, the blood of any animal but 
D 25 except what remains in the fleſh after it is 
* i for food ; the ſemen coitus of any animal ; 
10 2 hog are reckoned impure creatures, 
a 4 infidels; though many of the Perſians ex- 
1 and Chriſtians, and do not look upon 
10 rn as impure, becauſe they allow their 
e 2 to be of divine inſtitution: mead and 
an 0 are reckoned impure, as being intoxicat- 
150 W but opium, becauſe it is not liquid, 
og M pure, tho” it intoxicates no leſs than 
1 — nd laſtly, the touch of any dead animal, 
ol dead corps, defiles a man : but waſh- 
| purify things inanimate that 


has it leems, Wil 
ve hee 
been polluted, as if a dog have drunk out of 


a veſſel . f 
with fa” or licked a diſh, 


and, and waſhed afterwards twice with wa- 


if it be ſcoured firſt 


on any clothes or furniture, they muſt be well 
waſhed and ſcoured, at leaſt the places ſoiled, be- 
fore they can be uſed : the eating out of gold and 
ſilver plate, is ſaid to defile the meat, but if the 


meat be taken out of a gold plate and put into a 


china diſh it is not unclean. And notwithſtand- 
ing gold and ſilver utenſils are prohibited, the King 
and court and other grandees of the kingdom uſe 
them frequently, which their doctors tell us they 
atone for by their alms : but great men in moſt 
countries ſeem to act as if they were ſuperior both 
to the religion and laws of the kingdom where they 


live: it was a maxim of CRoMWEL's, it ſeems, 


that neither divine or human laws were intended 
to reſtrain ſaints or heroes from doing what they 
pleaſed. ro = 
From treating of purifications required by the 
Perſian religion, I come naturally to ſpeak of their 
devotions, it being principally on account of their 
addreſſes to heaven that theſe purifications are re- 
quired ; and they divide their prayers into two 
kinds, 1, Thoſe which they are indiſpenſibly ob- 
liged to offer up, and 2. Thoſe which are adviſe- 
able or expedient, in order to arrive at a greater 
degree of perfection, which are termed by ſome 
prayers of ſupererrogation : however, theſe are 
not different forms, but only a repetition of the 
other. Every man is obliged to pray five times a 
day, reckoning from twelve at noon to twelve the 
next day ; for the Mahometans begin their day at 
noon, as our mariners do, The firſt hour of 
prayer is exactly when the ſun is in the meridian. 
The ſecond is in the evening, viz. from the time 
the ſun is 45 degrees above the horizon, till half 
the disk appears. The third, when it is ſo dark 
one cannot diſtinguiſh colours, The fourth prayer 
is to be made on lying down to fleep, for which 
no fixed time is limited. And the fifth in the 
morning, which may be performed at any time 
between the diſappearing of the ſtars and noon : 
this, as one obſerves, would be an inſupportable 
burthen, conſidering the purifications and other 
preparations required to be made before they begin 
their prayers, if they were not indulged in ſome 
particulars ; for example, they are allowed to offer 
up two ſets of prayers at the ſame time, and this 
reduces the five times of prayer to three ; that in 
the morning is performed (ingly ; thoſe for noon and, 


the evening may be done together; and thoſe to be 


ſaid when it grows dark, and the others at bed time, 
may alſo be ſaid at once: the prayers for noon- day 
may be po till three in the afternoon, and. 
then may be ſaid with thoſe of the evening, as has 
been obſerved; and in the ſame manner, the 
prayer when it grows dark may be deferred till 
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CHAP. the time of their ſaying the next when they go to 


ſleep : and if they are prevented ſaying their prayers 


at the appointed times, by any preſſing occaſion, 


they may ſay them afterwards as ſoon as they 
have an opportunity, and it will be accepted. 
However, theſe ſet hours of prayer give the Per- 
ſians an opportunity of retiring from company they 
are engaged in, whenever they ſee fit, without 


being thought guilty of any rudeneſs : as they ne- 


ver ſcruple telling the occaſion of their withdraw- 
ing, ſo no body is ever importunate with a per- 
fon to ſtay, when he declares he is going to his 


devotions. | 


The clergy, and thoſe who are proud of being 


thought to have more religion than their neigh- 
bours, keep exactly to the five hours of prayer, 


and will not take any of the advantages above- 
mentioned of throwing two together, and fo re- 


ducing them to three, but upon the laſt neceſſity ; 


nor can a perſon poſtpone any of thoſe prayers 


which are voluntary, and which they look upon 


to be more meritorious than thoſe that are ex- 
preſly commanded, but theſe muſt be made pre- 
ciſely at the appointed hours, or they loſe their 
value. i | 
The times of prayer are proclaimed by the of- 
ficers of the reſpective moſques or temples, from 


the tops of high towers or ſteeples, in moſt Maho- 


metan countries; but this is not ſuffered in Perſia, 
it is ſaid, leſt thoſe criers ſhould diſcover their wo- 
men on the tops of their houſes ; the officers there- 


fore declare the time of prayer from a terraſs not 
ſo much exalted ; upon common days there is 


not more than one or two of theſe criers employed, 


but upon feſtivals there are ſometimes ten or a do- 


zen of them, particularly on Fridays, their ſab- 
bath, and in lent; and it is not to be conceived 
how far their voices are heard, for they rend their 
throats with all their might: they begin their de- 
claration with theſe words, O GOD moſt great! 
which they repeat four times, turning themſelves 
to the four winds ; then they make their confeſ- 


fon of faith, ſaying, * The teſtimony we render. 


* to GOD is, that there is no other God but 


60D. ManomeErT is the apoſtle of GOD. 


« HaLy is the vicar of GOD.“ And this they 
repeat alſo four times as above, After which they 
fay, © Ariſe, ſay your prayers, perform that moſt 
excellent duty, which MAHoMET and HALy, 
© the moſt perfect of created beings, have com- 
s manded.”* If it be at midnight (which is one of 
the times for offering up their prayers of ſuper- 
errogation) or in the morning, they add theſe 
words; viz. Awake out of your fleep; and hav- 
ing repeated thoſe words, O GOD moſt great, 
four times, as at the beginning, they {ing ſome 
verſes of the alcoran, and then conclude, OMAR 
be curſed (one of HAL x's competitors). When 


the people hear theſe criers call to prayers, every 


one riſes up and goes. to his prayers, not to the 
moſque or temple, for they are not called thither 
but in their houſes, or wherever they think fit: 
however, there are eight things ſaid to be requiſite 
towards praying acceptably, namely, application 
of the mind or attention, the affection of the 
heart, faith, modeſty, reverence, hope and two 
outward qualifications, viz. purity of body, and 
of every thing one touches, or is ſurrounded by 
and proper geſtures, as turning their faces toward: 
Mecca, the motion of their hands, the proſtrating 
their bodies to the earth, &c. of which I ſhall 
ſpeak more particularly, | 
And firſt they put off their ſhoes and all their 
ornaments, and ſometimes their outward clothes, 
even their turbant ought to have no gold, or ſil- 


ver, or embroidery about it, and therefore on 


theſe occaſions they uſually put on a white cal- 
lico turbant, eſpecially they take care to wear 
no skins or furs, at ſuch times, as belonged to 
any beaſt unclean or prohibited to be eaten by 
their law : they muſt alſo take care to perform 
their luſtrations or waſhings, of face, feet, and 
hands, before they offer up their prayers, as has 
been hinted already: company does not ſeem much 
to diſturb or interrupt their devotions, for ſome 
of them will go to prayers in a room full of 
people, and ſeem to chooſe ſuch places as are 
molt expoſed to view, and where people are en- 
gaged in other buſineſs ; but theſe are looked up- 


on as hypocritical or affected at leaſt: but particular 


care is taken that there be no pictures or ima- 
ges about the place, for this is expreſsly for- 
bidden by their law, and would render thei: 
prayers ineffectual. 

Every perſon alſo has a little carpet, which he 
takes with him when he fays his prayers about 
five or ſix feet long, and three broad, in this 
they wrap up ſeveral things which they uſe at 
their devotions, as the alcoran, which they 44 
ways have in a little bag by itſelf, an earthen 


diſh, a bead roll, a pocket-glaſs, a comb, and fre- 


quently ſome tattered relicks; when they have 
taken out theſe things, they ſpread the little car- 
pet (though the floor before be covered with a 
carpet) and ſet themſelves upon it with their faces 
towards Mecca, which ſituation they term ke- 
bla from the word kebel, which ſignifies the ſet- 
ting ones ſelf over againſt any thing | 
Jews always turn their faces towards Jerula- 
lem, and the Chriſtians theirs to the eaſt : it 5 
not permitted to offer up their prayers _— # 
ground, or on the bare floor, for which realon 
all their moſques are covered with carpets, ova 
the common people who have not carpets of t 5 , 
own, only bruſh a little part of that clean, - 

ſee there be nothing to defile them before the) 


8 lyes 3 
begin their prayers; and firſt they ſet . | 
my 


down upon their heels, and range all 
4 


thus the 
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U * eu Ab. trinkets above-mentioned in order, then they take he makes his confeſſion of faith, and repeats the C ; + B. 

by "the comb and the glaſs, and comb their beards firſt chapter of the alcoran, ſtretching out his 
e. whiskers, then they take off their purſe where hands and lifting them as high as his head, wit 

Lot cer ſilver is, and their ſeals, and rings, and lay the palms open as if he was about to receive 
them down by the other things : they muſt have ſomething, after which he makes two proſtrations 
no gold about them, for this would render their and adorations, uſing at the ſame time ſome 
prayers vain, which ſome ſay, is the reaſon the pious ejaculations preſcribed ; then he repeats 
perlans wear filver rings, and every thing they another chapter of the alcoran, which he pleaſes, 
have of filver they lay down on thoſe occaſions, and his devotions are ended. And the zealots 
that they may preſent themſelves before GOD among them which value themſelves upon their 
in the moſt humble and abject manner; for the many and long prayers, as far as I can perceive, 
ſame reaſon they never ſay their prayers with a only repeat the ſame things over and over again: 
{word or dagger by their ſides. however, certain it is, that the Mahometans per- 

Their beads are uſually made of ſome earth form their devotions with inconceivable reve- 
which they eſteem holy, they bring it either rence and attention; nothing can diyert them 
from places where ſome of the Imans were in- from what they are about, their eyes remain 
tered, or from the ſepulchres of ſome other ce- fixed, and every gefture is exceeding juſt and 
lebrated ſaints : the beads are about the bigneſs of ſuitable to the occaſion ; and they learn to model 
a pea, and generally they have ninety nine of their voice according to the ſubject they are up- 
them, but the number is not certain; they are on, whether prayers or praiſes ; nor does the fre- 
for the moſt part all of a ſize, but ſome of them quency of their prayers at all abate their zeal and 
have every thirty third bead larger than the reſt, devotion. T heir forms of prayer on Fridays and 
for at the thirty third bead, it ſeems, they re- others feſtivals, are the ſame with thoſe of or- 
peat the words, O GOD moſt great; after the dinary days, they never vary unleſs it be in caſes 
nextthirty three, Glory be to GOD; and after the of extraordinary calamity, as a famine, or the 
laſt thirty three, GOD be praiſed: ſometimes upon like, or when they give thanks for ſome parti- 
every bead they repeat their ſhort confeſſions of cular ſucceſs : but by praying by forms we are 
faith, and at other times ſome ſcraps of the al- not to unierſtand that the prieſt uſes a form, 
coran, every one according as he is diſpoſed ; and and the congregation joins with him, as in Chriſ- 
thoſe who affect to be thought devout are never tian churches; for every man goes to his prayers 
without their beads in their hands. "The little either in or out of the moſque as he ſees fit, and 
dich they carry with them is of the ſame earth repeats the forms appointed by their liturgy for 
with their beads, this is uſually about the big- himſelf only, without any regard to others, wha 
nets of the palm of one's hand, and the uſe of it are performing their devotions at the ſame time, 
„ to touch it with their foreheads when they or perhaps engaged in other buſineſs. 


le make their adorations, and bow down themſelves Although the Perſians are not at this day ig- ay bing 
ut to the ground, which is one conliderable part of norant of the reaſon of eclipſes, yet they ſtill re- ke. 
us theic devotions : they fay, that being obliged to tain and uſe certain prayers at ſuch times, as if 
at touch the earth with their foreheads, it ought ra- they ſtill thought they portended ſome dreadful 
al- ther to be holy than common earth they uſe on calamity, or at leaſt that it is a mark of GOD's 
en lach occaſions, As for the relicks, theſe are lit- diſpleaſure to be deprived of the light of the ſun 
re- tle picccs of the pall or hangings which cover or moon. If you object to them, that at this 
ave MAHOMET'sS tomb, and hang the chapels at rate a man might calculate how often, and. at 
ar- Mecca, or of the palls of the Imans: the Grand what times GOD would be angry with them for 
A dignior, it lcems, every year ſends a rich new ſeveral years to come: they anſwer, that it was 
oh pall for MaHoMEA's tomb, and hangings for thus appointed by their Prophet; that they are 
0 ile chapcl at Mecca, and then the pall and hang- not to ſearch into hidden myſteries, but ought to 
78 as eo the preceding year are cut into ſmall ſubmit their reaſon to divine revelation: in like, 
15 lied, and given to the pilgrims, and ſuch as will manner thunder and earthquakes as certainly pro- 
* Py di tor them; and as the Perſians have ceed from natural cauſes, as the eclipſes of the ſun 
155 "i as much veneration for their Imans as for and moon, and yet it will be impoſſible to per- 
25 A N OAT, a rag of one of their old palls is. ſuade the vulgar in any part of the world, that 
go ob os upon alſo as a ſacred relick. | they are not marks of GOD'S vengeance and diſ- 
der e a. perſon has placed all his trinkets and pleaſure; notwithſtanding they ſee that earthquakes. 
oy s 2 order, he riſes upon his feet, and turn- are in a manner peculiar to ſome countries where 
bey — : ace towards Mecca, and hands hanging there is a more than ordinary quantity of combuſti- 
elres Wachen by his ſides, and feet ſtanding cloſe ble matter in the bowels of the earth, and that 
little — 2 5 endeavours to fix his attention on thunder and lightening returns regularly at certain 
ale — oinces he is about to perform, then he 


SUE I Dem | ſcatons; and if the latter muſt be deemed. marks. 
> With the words, O GOD moſt great; „ 
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THE PRESENT STATE OF PERSIA. 
CHAP. of GOD's vengeance, it will follow that he is 


uſually better pleaſed with his creatures in winter 
than in ſummer. However, though it muſt be 
admitted, that thunder and lightening, ſtorms and 
earthquakes proceed from natural cauſes, yet it is 
highly probable that heaven by framing the world 
in this manner, ſo as to be ſubject to ſuch cala- 
mities, intended thereby to manifeſt a divine pow- 
er, and to remind us of the viciſſitude of human 
affairs, to the end we might fix our minds upon 
a more durable happineſs; and poſſibly there are 


few people who do not make ſome ſerious reflecti- 


ons when they find the earth in motion, and the 


a man muſt be arrived at a more than ordinar 
degree of ſtupidity who is not moved at ſuch ca- 


lamities as theſe: it is obſervable alſo, that the 


| moſt delicious countries are generally moſt ſubject 


to tempeſts and earthquakes, ſo that what our 


northern regions want in warmth, fruits, ſpices, 


_ evergreens, and other delightful products of na- 


ture, is abundantly made up in the ſecurity we 
enjoy; nor are we ſo infeſted with ſnakes, ſcor- 


; pions, and other venomous inſects, which their 


Prayers for 
the dead. 


very gardens and houſes continually harbour ; but 
to return to our ſubject. 7 


The Perſians do not aſſemble in their moſques 


or temples to perform the publick worſhip, either 


on their ſabbath, or any other day of the week, as 
the Turks and Indian Mahometans do; the Grand 
Signior, and the Great Mogul indeed go regu- 
larly to the moſque on Fridays to perform their 


devotions, but the Perſians pray every man by 


himſelf, either in the temple or a private houſe, 


as they pleaſe, holding that no perſon ought to 


read the alcoran or prayers in their temples to 
the congregation, but an Iman, (a Patriarch or 
Prophet) or one legally deſcended from him : there 


are ſome of their doctors, *tis true, who pretend 
to be deſcended from the Imans, and have their 


particular followers, and theſe do not only ſay 
their prayers together, but imitate their leader, 
who kneels at the head of them, in every motion 
and geſture ; but theſe are only ſome few devo- 
tees or puritans : the Perſians in general ſay their 


prayers and read the alcoran ſeparately, and per- 


form their devotions in all places indifferently, pro- 

vided they be not polluted, _ | 
Prayers for the dead are recommended, but not 

commanded by the Perſian religion; they look 


upon it in general as an act of piety to com- 


memorate their deceaſed friends at certain times, 


and ſome of them are of opinion that GOD will 


increaſe the happineſs, or leſſen the miſery of the 
departed ſouls at the importunity of their ſurviv- 
ing friends; but they are not all agreed as to this 
matter: however, I don't perceive that any of 
them pray to their ſaints, or even HAL or Ma- 
HOMET as mediators to intercede for them; 


though they frequently pray that GOD would 


nor do they pay for their money, 


encreaſe the happineſs and glory of their P 
and Patriarchs, becauſe they believe this to 
ceptable to GOD: nor do they believe that their 
ſaints know what is done here below, but 23 
GOD is pleaſed to reveal it to them. The Per- 
ſians however believe that they may receive ſome 
advantage from the prayers of holy men on earth 
and that their own omiſſions may be ſupplied by 


rophets © 
be ac- 
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others, and accordingly it ſeems they will hire 


devout people to repeat a certain number of pray- 
ers for them. 


I come now to enquire into the duty of charity 


y or alms deeds required by the Perſian religion, 
are every minute in danger of being ſwallowed up: 


of which there are two kinds, the onè certain 
and fixed, and the other diſcretionary : in all 
their religious books and diſcourſes we find alms 


deeds highly recommended, without which, their 


prayers are held to be vain and ineffectual ; they 


lay out their alms chiefly in publick buildings, as 


upon caravanſeras, or houſes of entertainment for 
travellers in great towns, and on the road, where 
they are lodged gratis; in making bridges, cauſe- 
ways, ciſterns, and receptacles of water, moſques, 
colleges, and bagnio's : but they have no hoſpitals 
for the ſick, as in Europe, either they have not 
ſo much occaſion for them through the clemency 
of the air, or their caravanſera's may ſerve in a 
great meaſure inſtead of them, where all people 
may lodge without paying any thing for it. 
There are a multitude of derviſes and faquirs 


in all Mahometan countries, who are a kind of 
begging friers, and extort the people's alms from 


them almoſt by force, looking upon themſelves to 
be much holier, and in many reſpects ſuperior to 
thoſe they demand an alms of ; they travel in large 
companies that it is hardly ſafe for people in vil- 
lages to deny whatever they ask, and they may 
be ſaid rather to levy a tribute, than to Jive upon 
the charity of the people. 


The alms which are aſcertained by their re- Ty» | 


ligion are a kind of tythes of corn, cattle, money, 
merchandiſe, &c. though they do not amount 
to near a tenth, and are only taken of the neat 
profits after all rent and charges deducted ; and 
theſe are not given to the prieft, but applied to 
pious and charitable uſes, like the other, from 
whence they have received the ſame denominati- 
on of alms: the clergy, as far as I perceive, live 
upon the glebe or revenues with which _ 
churches are endowed, and what they get by the 
education of children; but they collect the tythes 
and have the diſtribution of them. 

Infants under age, thoſe who are non compos, 


N 1,5 
or ſlaves, are not required to pay any tythes; no 


r people whoſe effects do not amount to à cer- 
a Nm: of gold and ſilver coin a certam 2 
is paid, but for plate or bullion they pay nothing 


had it eleven months in their potleſſion. 1 9 — 
of their corn and grain, fruits and garden-ſtuft, 3 


unleſs they have 


Almz, 


7 

3 
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1147. to be paid after the rent and charges deducted, as 
65 : 5 — obſerved already: they pay tythe alſo of 
their camels, oxen and ſheep, which they have 
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criers give notice of the ſucceeding moon from the XV. 
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WY been in poſſeſſion of eleven months, after the 


charges of keeping them is deducted : if a perſon 
has but four camels he pays no tythes, but if he 
has five he pays a ſheep for the tythe, and ſo for 
every five camels under twenty ſix, and if he 


have above that number, he pays one camel, or 


the value of it, for the tythe of them: if a per- 
ſon have leſs than thirty oxen he pays no tythe, 
and for every thirty a calf is paid : no tythe 1s 
paid where there are leſs than forty ſheep, but 
tor every forty one ſheep is paid. 1 

Theſe tythes are applied to the maintenance 
of the Mahometan faquirs, or begging friers, 
to the redeeming ſlaves hardly uſed by their ma- 
ſters: for the relief of inſolvent debtors; and for 
the relief of ſtrangers who happen to be in di- 
fires in their country. The reſt are employed 
in publick buildings, in erecting temples, cara- 
vanſeras, colleges, &c. There is alſo the quan- 
tity of ſeven or eight pounds of rice, or other grain, 
or fruits, annually paid for every head, the day 
after their great faſt or ramezan, which is applied 
to the ſame uſes the tythes are applied: their ſaints 
and devotees, who ſet up for an extraordinary 
piety, pay ſeveral other ſums to the uſe of the 
poor, beſides thoſe expreſly commanded by law, 
and of ſpoils that are taken in war a fifth or double 
tythe is paid, | | 

Having ſpoken of their prayers and alms, I pro- 
cecd to their faſts, and the Perſian doctors define 
religious faſt to be a total abſtinence from all 
Kind of nouriſhment and carnal pleaſures, from 
the break of day till night with an intent to pleaſe 
GOD. Their religion does not expreſsly com- 
mand any other faſt than that for the month of 
Ramezan, unleſs upon ſome extraordinary occa- 
ton, as by way of penance, or to avert any ca- 
amity, or the like: but the diſciples of this reli- 
Sen, are adviſed to perform many other faſts, 
which their zealots do not fail to comply with : 
this word Ramezan is the name of the ninth 
month of the year, and their lent is ſo called, 
<caule the faſt is obſerved from the beginning 
0 the end of it : when this moon firſt appears, 
wk is uſually in the evening immediately af- 
i ſun-ſet, it is proclaimed by the holy criers 


] 35 | p 
" great numbers, on the terraſſes of their 


1 who publiſh it as a moſt ſurpriſing piece 
2 and fing certain hymns on the occa- 
3 the people anſwer in joyful cries, and il- 


umin; of 
6 nate the ſtreets, and from the terraſs's of 
mne dagnio's the 


the baths 


bling themſelves, 


we bath: the end of 


clamations, the ſound of muſical inſtruments, and 
the like : every one is obliged to faſt during the 
month of Ramezan, from break of day till ſun- 
ſet, but their zealots obſerve it ſtill more rigo- 
rouſly, and begin their faſt at midnight, eating 
nothing till the ſucceeding night; they are pro- 
hibited during this time to eat or drink an 

thing, to waſh their mouths, or even their face, 
leſt it ſhould be any refreſhment and abate their 
mortification; nay ſome of them make a ſcruple 
of ſwallowing their ſpittle, or opening their 
mouths to let in the air: during this time alſo 

(that is in the day time) all amorous commerce 
is prohibited even in words or looks: at ſun-ſet, 
when they are permitted to eat, the time is pro- 


claimed every evening from the moſques, which 
is when half the ſun's disk is under the hori- 


zon: then every perſon having performed his pu- 
rifications and ſaid a ſhort prayer, they begin to 
eat ſome light food, as fruits and ſweet-meats ; 
ſome time after they go to ſupper, in which they 
ſpend more time than ordinary, not that they 
eat more than at other times, but they eat very 
ſlowly, becauſe after ſo long a faſt they appre- 
hend it of ill conſequence to eat too greedily : 
notice is given from the moſques at midnight, that 
the faſt is begun, for thoſe which keep it ſtrictly, 
which they prepare themſelves for by luſtrations 
and prayers, and afterwards lay themſelves down 
to ſleep, eating no more till the next night, but 
the reſt of the people are permitted to eat till 
break of day: thoſe who live by their labour 
uſually make a meal about two hours before day, 
and then lye down to ſleep. The libertines revel 
and feaſt all night to make amends for their 
abſtinence in the day time, which they ſpend too 
for the moſt part in ſleep; ſo that this month 
of Ramezan appears more like a feſtival than 
a faſt in many places: the only difference is, 
that, like our debauchees, they turn day into 
night. 

People that live regularly, when they riſe in 
the morning go to bath, to purify themſelves 
from all pollutions, and their habits, their coun- 
tenance and diſcourſe are ſuitable to the ſolem- 
nity; in every thing they do there appears an air 
of devotion, great part of the day is ſpent in re- 
tirement, praying, reading the alcoran and other 
books of devotion, and though they do not ſcru- 
ple entring upon buſineſs, yet foreigners find more” 


difficulty in treating with them at theſe than at 


other times, eſpecially in the latter end of the 

day, when they grow peeviſh and untractable by 

their long abſtinence : they are alſo more cautious * - 

then of converſing with people of a difterent reli- 

gion, leſt they ſhould be defiled by ap and 
ren 
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Pilgrimages 
do Mecca. 
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near ſo many people to be ſeen about the ſtreets in 


= I the day time, as in the other months: but in the 


evening the ſtreets are illuminated, and you ſee 


crowds of people in the markets, and other publick 


places of reſort: it is ſometimes called the feaſt of 
candles, from the multitude of lights ſet up in 
every part of the town. 
The laſt thing required of the diſciples of the 
Perſian religion is to make a pilgrimage to Mec- 
ca once in their life time: this is the town in 
Arabia where their falſe Prophet MAHOMET 
was born; and here is the kabba, or houſe of 
GOD, towards which all Mahometans turn their 
faces when they pray ; it is a little chapel, which 
according to tradition was built by ABRAHAM, 
of a ſquare form, as the word kabba ſignifies, not 
above fifteen feet long and twelve broad, and be- 
tween thirty and forty feet high. But J ſhall give 
a more particular deſcription of this temple when 
I come into Arabia, The country for about ten 


Jeagues round Mecca, the Mahometans ſtyle their 


Holy Land, into which no Chriſtian or Pagan 
is ſuffered to enter on pain of being burnt alive : 


the principal end of the pilgrimage to Mecca is 
to viſit the kabba or chapel of the Patriarch 


ABRAHAM, and perform certain acts of devotion 
in the courts which ſurround it; and not upon 
account of being the place of MAHOMFHT's birth, 
much leſs becauſe his tomb is there, as 1s vulgarly 


aid, for that is at Medina, above two hundred 


miles to the north of Mecca ; nor are any of the 
diſciples of HAL obliged to go thither, tho' ſome 
do voluntarily in a fit of devotion ; but much the 
greateſt numbers, when they have performed their 
pilgrimage to Mecca, return home again with- 
out ſeeing Medina, And hiſtory informs us, that 
this temple called the kabba, was held to be more 


ſacred than any other by the Arabians long be- 


fore the appearance of Ma HoMET in the world; 
and that people came from all parts of that coun- 
try to pay their devotions there: but then the 
kabba was filled with images of the ſun, moon 


and planets, which the Arabians adored ; and it 


is thought highly probable, that MaHomerT ob- 
ſerving the devotion which the Arabs had for this 
temple, and being pleaſed with the tradition of its 
original, believing it would be difficult to take off 


the veneration of the people for the place, he 


conſecrated it to the religion he was about to eſta- 
bliſh, and only changed the rites, confirming the 
tradition, that the kabba was ABRAHAMS 


chapel, and founded by the expreſs command of 
_ GOD ; ordering them alſo to make their pilgri- 
mages thither as uſual, and to turn their faces to- 
wards the kabba whenever they prayed. 

The principal things which the pilgrims per- 
form at Mecca, are the going in proceſſion ſeven 
times ound ABRAHAM's chapel ; the killing a 


black ſtone there, of which more hereafter ; the C H 9 


ſpending a certain portion of time at mcunt Ara- 
fat; the ſacrificing a ſheep upon mount Menah in 
remembrance of ABRAHAM's going to ſacrifice 
his ſon; the drinking of the water of the well 
Zemrzen ; the taking ſeven turns between the 
little hills of Safa and Merva ; and the throwing 
ſtones over their heads in the valley of Menah, all 
which, it is ſaid, they do in imitation of the Pa- 


triarch ABRAHAM, and which GOD has en- 


joined them as an indiſpenſible duty, particul: 
that of the ſacrifice. : 8 y 
As to the black ſtone above-mentioned, which 
all the pilgrims are obliged to kiſ:, the Perſian le- 
gends tell us, that ABRAHAm tied his camel to 
this ſtone when he came to ſacrifice ISMAEL ; for 
the Mahometans make HAAR to be Agra- 
HAM's lawful wife, and IsMAEL his heir. They 
have another tradition, that when ABRanam 
was about to build the kabba, the ſtones marched 
thither of themſelves from mount Araſat ready 
ſquared and poliſhed, and that this black ſtone 
called barktan, being left when the building was 


finiſhed, demanded of ABRAHAM why he had 


not made uſe of it in building the houſe of GOD; 
whereupon the prophet bid the ſtone not to be 
concerned, for he would cauſe it to be honoured 
more than any ſtone in the building, by com- 
manding all the faithful to kiſs it, as they went in 
proceſſion, They viſit mount Arafat, in comme- 
moration of Ap AM's meeting EVE there, after 
their being excluded the celeſtial paradiſe : for it 
is related in their legends, that they wandered a- 
bout the world ſeparately ſome hundreds of years 
after the fall; and at length met upon this moun- 
tain, As to the well Zemzen, which they drink 
of in their proceſſions, this they ſay was mira- 
culouſly made for the preſervation of Is MAE L when 
he was ready to periſh for thirſt : the legend re- 
lates, that the angel GABRIEL came to HAGAR, 
and directed her to bid the child ſtamp with his 
foot, which he had no ſooner done, but the wa- 
ter iſſued out of the well, from whence it had its 
name; the word Zemzen ſignifying to ſtamp ot 
ſtrike. The pilgrims drink of the water, and 
waſh themſelves with it, and frequently dip 2 
linen cloth in the water, which they preſerve 
for their winding ſheet ; and ſome of the Perſian 
doctors hold, that the fouls of the elect are pur!” 
fied by this water before they enter paradiſe. 

The ſeven turns the pilgrims take between the 
little mounts of Safa and Merva, are to repreſent 
the trouble HA AR was in when ſhe was diſtre - 
ſed for water ; and when they perform this rite, 
ſometimes they run, and ſometimes they wal F 
ſlowly, then they look carefully on this fide = 
on that, as people who are ſearching carefully le 
ſomething. 


The 


The rite of throwing ſtones over their heads in 
6 the valley of Menah is to ſignify their ſolemn re- 
' \ nouncing the Devil, and that they will reject his 
ſolicitations, as ISMAEL did when the Devil 
would have ſeduced him, and perſuaded him to 
reſiſt his father ABRAHAM, and not ſuffer him- 
ſelf to be ſacrificed (for ISMAEL, as has been ob- 
ſerved, is put in the place of IsA Ac among the 
Mahometans). They ſay, that upon IsMAEL's 
acquainting ABRAHAM with it, he commanded 
his ſon to throw ſtones at the tempter and he 
would Ay him, which happened accordingly ; that 
the Devil alſo made an attempt on ABRAHAM 
and Hagar, to diſſuade them from offering 
IsMAEL, but they threw ſtones at him alſo, and 
drove him away : which, it ſeems, gave birth to 
this rite of throwing ſtones over their heads at the 
Devil. . | 

After the ceremony of throwing ſtones, the 
pilgrims proceed every one to ſacrifice ſuch beaſts 
35 the law requires, which muſt be either a ſheep, 
2 goat, a cow, or a camel; if it be a ſheep, the 
devoted beaſt muſt be ſeven months old; if it 
be a goat or cow, it ought to be a year old; 


1 
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muſt be whole and pure, without any maim or 
defect, and the throat of it muſt be cut by the 
offerer himſelf : this rite muſt always be performed 
on the tenth day of the month Zilhah, if poſſi- 
ble, or as ſoon after as may be, and the otierer 
is to cat part of it himſelf, and give the reſt to 
the poor, | 


frequently took that road, but the way the pil- 
dms go at preſent is by Boſſora or Bozra ſeat- 
ed near the bottom of the Perſian gulph : they 
were forced to endure a thouſand inſults in this 
palave; the Arabian Princes, through whoſe ter- 
lies they paſſed, extorting money from them 
«:moit every day, on one pretence or other, and 
iney bal the lefs mercy on them on account of 
ther being hereticks : whereupon the court of 
Peru for ſome time forbad the pilgrims to go 
by and to Mecca, ordering them to fail round 
Wlabia into the Red Sea, as the pilgrims of In- 
de do: whereupon the Arabian Princes finding 
Mer revenues much leſſened, ſent Ambaſſadors to 
1 "alan court to aſſure them that all abuſes 
"ou be regulated, and the pilgrims might have 
mo pallage without thoſe exorbitant exactions : 
PG OY it is on account of the difficulty the 
155 1 in theſe pilgrimages, that the doc- 
7 * ene is no abſolute neceſſity they 
— IS $4 perſon ; and accordingly we 
ens 8 Arabs in all parts of Perſia, who 
Ser Meir livelih 
por d ks they procure of the Prince and Go- 
n Viecca, and the magiſtrates there, cer- 


likcate | ; 
5 _ they have viſited the holy places, 


and if a camel five years old : the ſacrihce alſo 


When the Perſians were maſters of Bagdat they 


wood by going in pilgrimage to Mec- 
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and performed all ſuch acts as are required of pil- CH ap 
grims, which they deliver to thoſe who ſent them, XV. 


or ſell to any other perſon that will buy them, 
the ordinary price for ſuch a certificate being be- D 


tween forty and fifty pounds ſterling ; whereas a 
perſon cannot well make that journey under two 
hundred pounds, and ſome of them expend ſeve- 
ral thouſands ; for it is expected that every one 
ſhould live according to his quality, and carry a 
ſuitable number of ſervants and attendants, and 
give alms by the way, in proportion to their ſub- 
ſtance. | 

If any perſon dics in Perſia who has not gone 
in pilgrimage to Mecca, either in perſon or by 
proxy, the Cadi or Civil Magiſtrate ſeizes on fo 
much of his fortune, as the charges of the pilgri- 
mage would have amounted to, for the good of 
his ſoul, and this he employs in ſending one to 
Mecca for him; but this is to be underſtood of 
men of ſubſtance, for the inferior fort of people 
are not obliged to go in pilgrimage. 

The caravan of pilgrims ſets out from Bozra 
on a certain day, in order to be at Mecca at the 
time the law requires, and is convoyed thither by 
the Arabs, who keep them in the deſerts forty or 
fifty days, though the journey might eaſily be 
performed in twenty; they are guided by the 
ſtars in their paſlage, and for that reaſon, as well 
as on account of the heats, they travel in the 
night time, and as the air 1s dry and pure, the 
ſtars afford them light enough: there are no inns 
or caravanſera's in this deſert, but the pilgrims lye 
in tents, as they do alſo till they have performed 
their devotions at the kabba ; in the day time they 
pitch their tents near ſome well by the Arabs 
camp, where they have all neceſſary proviſions 
brought them by the natives. 5 

The pilgrims, having paſſed the deſert, pitch 
their tents at a little diſtance from Mecca, and 
on the day appointed for performing the rites 
above-mentioned, which is always on the firſt 
day of the month Zilhah, they put off all their 
clothes, and perform the purifications required in 
a great baſin or receptacle of water; after which 
they wear no other clothing but a linen cloth 
about their middles and another about their ſhoul - 
ders, intimating thereby, that they are dead to the 
world, having no regard to their ornaments, or 
reliſh for any thing but heavenly things. 

Such of the Perſians as go from Mecca to Me- 
dina to viſit MAHOMET's tomb, are very ill uſed 
by the Turks, for which reaſon they uſually re- 
turn home without ſeeing it: for the Turks ex 
pect the pilgrims ſhould proſtrate themſelves be- 
fore the tombs of ABUBEKER and OMAR as 
well as MAHOMET, and nothing can be more 
deteſted than thoſe two Califs are by the Perſians, *- 
as has been obſerved already. The Perſians alſo 
are obliged to perform their purifications . there 

So | after 
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after the manner of the Turks, which is no ſmall 
mortification to them. But it is ſaid, the Per- 
ſian doctors allow their diſciples to diſſemble here, 
rather than hazard their lives. From Medina 
the Perſian pilgrims uſed to return home by Bag- 


dat, and viſit the tombs of their Imans, who lye 


buried in Chaldea near that city; of all which 


they take a certificate from the magiſtrates of 
the reſpective places, and return home in about 
the ſpace of a year. The performing theſe pil- 
grimages is held to be a great honour to them- 
ſelves, and all that are related to them; and ſeve- 
ral weeks are ſpent at their return in receiving 
the congratulations of their friends ; and the reſt 


of their lives they enjoy the title of hagy, or 


Pilgrim, which is added to their names; as Is- 


MAE L hagy, &c. But altho' theſe pilgrimages are 


frequently made by their eccleſiaſticks ; the men 


of the ſword, their magiſtrates, and the reſt of 


the laity ſeldom undertake them: ſometimes in- 


deed we find the great miniſters and governors 
of provinces with this title of hagy added to their 


names; but this is not common. 


Religious 


| feſtivals, 


proceed next to ſpeak of their feſtivals: that 
of the new year I have mentioned already, Their 


principal religious feſtivals are thoſe in comme- 


moration of ABRAHAM's facrihcing his ſon, and 


that of the martyrdom of the two Imans, Hos- 
SEIN and HAssEIN: the feaſt of the ſacrifice, 
as has been taken notice already, is always cele- 
brated on the tenth of the month Zilhah. The 
Perſians afſure us, that the Arabs and the neigh- 
bouring nations obſerved this feſtival antiently, 
long before the inſtitution of their religion : thoſe 
who keep it riſe early in the morning, and hav- 
ing got ready their horſes, and ſuch other beaſts 
as they ride on, go out of the city at break of 


day, where they ſacrifice a ſheep or a goat; after 


which they cauſe ſeveral to be killed in their own 


Feaſt in re- 


membrance 
of ABRA- 
HAM's ſa- 
criſice. 


houſes, according to their ability, and diſtribute 
them amongſt the poor. But beſides this, in 
every great town there is on the ſame day one 
2 ſacrifice made of a camel, at which the 
King himſelf aſſiſts at Iſpahan, and it is performed 
in the following manner. | 
On the firſt day of the month Zilhah, a camel 
is taken out of the King's ſtables, and delivered 
to the people, who having dreſſed him up with 
garlands and ribbons, lead him through the city, 
trumpets and mulick playing beiore them every 
day till the tenth, which is the grand day. TI he 
people follow the beaſt in crowds, with loud ac- 
clamations, and he is brought into the houſes of 
all the great men, that the women of the haram 
may ſee him without being perceived, This is a 
glorious time for the mob who attend the pro- 
ceſſion, for they meet with money or good chear 
at every houſe they come to. | 
The day of facrifice being come, the camel is 


led to a field a little diſtance from the city, whi- 
ther the King ſometimes comes, With « his 'cap of 
ſlate, or crown, upon his head, and the whole 
court, with their caps ſet with precious ſtones 
their habits anſwerably rich, and a magnificent 
equipage. They make the camel lye down on 
his belly with his head turned towards Meccz. 
ſeveral men holding him with ropes faſtened t1 
his head and legs, that he may not ſtir when 
they kill him: and being ſurrounded by the King 
and the great officers on one ſide, and the clergy 
on the other, who offer up certain prayers on the 
occaſion, the beaſt is ſtruck on the left ſhoulder 
with a lance by the deroga, whoſe office it is, 
who prays at the ſame time, that GOD would 
ſhower down his bleſſings on the King and peo- 
ple. The camel immediately after has its head 
cut off and preſented to the King; the trunk of 
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the body, and the four quarters, are given to five 


great wards, into which the city is divided, and 


the people carry them away in triumph, fing- 
Ing and rejoicing all the way they march. It be- 


longs to a certain family in every ward to have 
the keeping of the ſacred fleſh, and the chief of 
this family makes an entertainment for thoſe who 
have aſſiſted at the ſacrifice, being furniſhed with 
proviſions by the ſubſtantial people of the neigh- 
bourhood ; to whom, in return, he ſends little 
morſels of the camel which was facrificed the 
preceding year; for the quarters of the camel are 
always falted up, and kept till another camel 1s 
ſacrificed that time twelve month, and thoſe who 
can get the leaſt piece to cat, believe they receiv 
all bleſſings with it. , 
he reaſon this ſacrifice is performed without 
the city, is, the better to repreſent ABRAHAM 
ſacrifice, who was commanded to go far from 
home ; and on the ſame account it is that thoſe 
who aſſiſt at it are on horſeback, booted, and in 
a travelling dreſs; and they ſacrifice a camel ra- 
ther than any other beaſt, becauſe they have a 
tradition that ABRAHAM facrificed a camel, 
though this be contrary to the tenour of the al. 
coran: but. beſides this publick ſacrifice of the 
camel, every one, as has been ſaid, kills ſhecp or 
goats in his own houſe, according to his ability, 
always obſerving that the head of the victim be 
towards Mecca, | nv, 
The next great feſtival the Perſians hold, 1s ft 
the memory of the death, or martyrdom. as they 
call it, of their Patriarch HossEIN, who Was 
lain in a battle with the Caliph of Damaſcus, 


real d 
esst 
and Har 
5 EI. 


who contended with him for the empire, in the 


ſixty-firſt year of the hegira, on the tenth day of 
their month Maharam, which is their firſt monen 
of the year. After HossEIN had loſt the battle, 
their legends tell us, that he retreated with his 


broken troops into a deſert near Babylon, called 


Kerbele, where, having been purſued omen 
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0p. days, he fell at length into the hands of his ene- cular, in the form of an hermit, brought him a CH AP. 
. gn 5 and died fighting valiantly, having firſt re- cup of water when he was ready to die with XV, 
Ec. care ſeveral wounds. This feſtival continues thirſt; but Hoss EIN would not accept it, telling 


ten days, viz. the firſt ten days of the month 
Maharam, during which time there are no trum: 
pets, or muſical inſtruments, ſounded at the uſual 
hours; and thoſe who obſerve it ſtrictly, neither 
hive their head or face, or go to the bagnio. 
They will never begin a journey, or undertake 
ny thing of conſequence at this time; many of 
them rend their clothes, paint their skins black, 
and appear with ſorrowful dejected looks, as in a 
time of publick mourning: you will ſee from 
morning till night, in all the ſtreets, parties of 
the mob, ſome almoſt naked, others ſtained with 
blood, and others in armour from head to foot, 
with naked ſwords in their hands; ſome appear 
int, and ready to periſh, with their tongues 
| hanging out of their mouths, and all the ſigns of 
&{pair and anguiſh, crying with all their might 
they paſs by, HossEIN! HASSEINI (HassEiN 
was the elder brother of HossEinN, who loft his 


ei to expreſs is, the heat and thirſt with 
ach the legend relates HossEIN was afflicted 
in the deſert, to ſuch a degree, it is ſaid, that he 
came black, and his tongue hung out of his 
mouth, If they meet a ſtranger, either Pagan or 
 Ciriftian, they cry out Curſed be OMAR, who 
was the great enemy of their Patriarch HAL: 
which it will be prudence to join with them, 
anlels we deſign to be inſulted. But the Turks are 
1 the greateſt danger when they meet with theſe 
z0u5 mobs 3 for they are ready to ſacrifice eve- 
rv Uiciple of that ſect. During the ten days of 
mourning, there are a kind of altars in the cor- 
er of every ſtreet, and a place encloſed and hung 
Nd with ſhields, fire-arms, drums, trumpets, 
colours, ſtandards, and all kind of warlike inſtru- 
mentz and utenſils for men and horſes. In the 
int time the ſtreets are illuminated, and ſome 
0: ther doctors come and hold forth to the peo- 
p< on the ſubject of the feſtival; exciting their 
ge 22ankt the enemies of their ſaint, and their 
<wmcrents g. and exhorting them to lament his 
mwortune with all imaginable bitterneſs. The 
*pretions of grief and anguiſh on theſe occa- 
7 are not to be conceived ; they beat their 
ow: they cry and how] like people under the 
not lenfible affliction, On the firſt days of the 


5 | > on prexetien uſually entertain them with 
— 3 4 the birth of Hoss EIN, wherein 
of | PT, 1 4 thouſand fabulous legends in relation 
ch g Yo: nt, The latter part of the feaſt their 
e, | u ele JUN upon the reſignation of HossEIN, 
FA f 3 devoting himſelf to death. 1 hey 
ek! e tour thouſand angels came to offer him 


4 in his diſtreſs; but he thanked 
ad refuſed it, That one angel in parti- 


ein the ſame war). What they endeavour 


him, that if he pleaſed he could command a brook 
of water to itlue out of the earth; and that 
touching the ground with his finger, there im- 
mediately ſprung up a large fountain : but it 1s de- 
creed, ſays he, that I muſt die under theſe mis- 
tortunes, and therefore he never attempted to 
quench his thirſt at it. The ſermon being over 
the people immediately renew their cries of Hos- 
SEIN! HAssEIN! as long as their voice and lungs 
will permit them; and when they can baw] no 
longer they return to their houſes. I hus the in- 
ferior people ſpend their time. The better fort 
ſend for the molla's to their houſes, and hear 
them repeat the legends of Hoss EIN there every 
day, diſmiſſing them in the evening with a hand- 
ſome entertainment; and the night before the laſt 
or great day of the feaſt is uſually ſpent in devo- 
tion. During this feſtival the Perſians are ex- 


tremely charitable ; they look upon it as a crime. 
to refuſe a poor man an alms at this time: be- 


fore the houſes of the great men alſo ſtand great 
veſſels of ice and water, that none may ſuffer 
thirſt, as their great ſaint Hoss IN did; and ae 


King every day entertains at leaſt four thouſand 


people, who attend the proceſſions : there are a- 
bundance of machines and pageants carried at this 
feaſt, chiefly to move the compaſſion of the peo- 
ple and excite their rage againſt their enemies the 
Turks; particularly we ſee open chariots and 
biers with the mangled carcaſſes of Hoss EIN, 
and his friends that periſhed with him; others 
carry their armour and arms, their ſwords, qui- 
vers, and bows, and the people are really worked 
up to as great a degree of grief and reſentment as 
if the tragedy was then acting before their eyes, 
and would in their zeal ſacrifice any Turk that 
ſhould happen to come in their way. 


Before I conclude this head of religion, I muſt Religons 
take notice of ſome other religions tolerated in t9!erared in 
Perſia, beſides the Mahometan ; and firſt of the Verla. 
Gaurs, or antient Perſians, generally ftyled igni- Gaurs: 


coles, or worſhippers of fire, being diſtinguiſhed 
thereby from all other people; they are diſperſed 
throughout Perſia, and have colonies in the ſub- 
urbs of ſeveral great towns, and particularl 

near Iſpahan, there is a village inhabited only by 
Gaurs; many of theſe people, who refuſed to 
ſubmit to the Mahometan religion, fled into In- 


dia, and are ſettled about Surat, as was mentioned. 
in treating of that country: it is obſerved of the 
Gaurs, that they are neither of ſo good a com- 


plexion or make as the Mahometan Perſians, 
which is thought to proceed from their not in- 
termixing with the Georgians, and other nor- 
thern nations, as the Mahometans do: but there 


may be _ 2 very good reaſon aſſigned for 
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by none but themſelves. 
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CH AP. it, namely, the Gaurs applying themſelves prin- 
XV. 


cipally to husbandry, and laborious employments, 
in which they are more expoſed tv the weather 
than the Mahometans ; for this we ſee makes a 
remarkable difference between the gentry and 
husbandmen in all countries: it is very rare to 
find a peaſant whoſe complexion, ſhape, or mien 


are to be compared to thoſe of a ſuperior rank, 
though the health and innocence of a country 


life poſſibly may be a ſufficient equivalent for thoſe 
accompliſhments. The men wear their hair and 


| beards long, a ſhort cloſe veſt, and a cap not 
much unlike our hats; they are all of them either 


husbandmen or mechanicks, never applying them- 


ſelves either to the liberal arts or merchandize, 


and their language and characters are underſtood 
They regard agricul- 
ture not only as a uſeful and innocent profeſſion, but 
honourable and even meritorious: they hold that 
this was the firſt buſineſs men were employed in, 
and for which the Gods themſelves have the great- 
eſt regard: their prieſts teach them that, next to 


the begetting of children, the manuring the 
ground, and planting trees, are the moſt virtuous 
employments they can be concerned in: and this, 
Tome gentlemen obſerve, is the reaſon that Perſia 
was ſo much more fruitful under the domi- 
nion of the antient Perſians than it is at preſent ; 
they encouraged nothing more than agriculture 
planting and gardening, and 


and husbandry, | 
their religion taught them that thoſe things were 
meritorious; while the Mahometan race look no 


farther than the preſent generation, and do not 


ſo much as aim at improvements; on the con- 
trary, they will ſcarce maintain what has been 
already planted to their hands; they ſay that life 
is ſhort and uncertain, and to what purpoſe ſhould 
they make ſettlements here, as if they were to 
remain upon earth to all eternity. 

This remnant of antient Perſians are an inno- 
cent harmleſs people, and allowed to live under 
their own laws. and magiſtrates, confirmed by the 
preſent government; their religion allows them to 
drink wine, and eat all manner of fleſh, except 
beef; nor are they ſcrupulous about the dreſſing 
it, as the Mahometans and Pagans are, who 
would think themſelves polluted, if one of ano- 
ther religion or ſect was to cook their meat; they 
do not care, however, to mingle with another 
people, and eſpecially the Mahometans, but match 
always in their own tribe; neither a plurality of 


wives, or divorces, are ſuffered by their religion, 


unleſs the firſt wife has remained barren nine 
years, and then they are allowed to take a ſe- 
cond: theſe people are as ignorant as other ruſticks 
uſually are, and can give but a very poor account 
even of their own religion or hiſtory; they pre- 
tend to hold that there is one almighty Being, 


which is the Creator and firſt Cauſe of all things; Armenians, Who make a very conliderabk body 


but this opinion is thought to be taken up only CH 1 | 


to gratify their Mahometan maſters, not being 


very conſiſtent with ſome other tenets; for they 


talk of two Beings beſides, the one the author of 
all good, and the other of evil; they hold alſo 
that the heavenly bodies are animated by certain 
intelligences, who concern themſelves in the con- 
duct of human affairs: the ſun, according to 
them, is the grand intelligence, and the father of 
all ſenſible productions: the moon is the ſecond 
intelligence, and the other planets they rank in 
the ſame order we do. They look upon the 


moon to be in great diſtreſs from ſome other in- 


telligence, during an eclipſe, and reckon up a- 
bundance of inferior and ſubaltern deities. As 
for their two gods, or principles of good and evil 
above-mentioned, they ſtyle the one light or fire 
and the other darkneſs; but whether they wor- 
ſhip the fire as GOD, or as a repreſentation of 


GOD, is not eaſy to determine: the fire, ſome of 


them ſay, is light, and light is GOD, and then 
break out in raptures on the purity and activity of 


the fire, the light, and GOD, in ſuch a confuſed 


manner that no one can tell whether they make 
them one or three ſeveral deities, or whether 
light and fire are eſteemed only reſemblances of 
GOD: however, all of them maintain that the ſa- 
cred fire has been kept alive in Perſia, ever ſince 
the time of King KEYoMERsA, who has been 
dead three thouſand ſix hundred years, according 
to the Perſian chronology. As to the ordinary 
fire which they worſhip, they take care that it 
be not fed, or kept up, with any thing which 
may cauſe a ſmoke, or an offenſive ſmell, and 
always perform their devotions with their faces to- 
wards the fire or the ſun: their principal temple 
is on a mountain near the city of Yezd, and 
there the high-prieſt of their religion reſides with 
great numbers of his clergy, who live in a kind 
of convent, or ſeminary. The prieſts are em- 
ployed there in much the fame ſervice the veſtal 
virgins were at Rome, namely, in keeping in the 
ſacred fire, that it may never be extinguiſhed; 
and according to their traditions, this fire was 
firſt lighted about four thouſand years ago on this 
mountain, by their great prophet. ZaROASTER; 
and they live in hopes of his return, and of ſee- 
ing their religion and antient government trium- 
phant again in Perſia: they differ from other Fa- 
gans, in their averſion to certain animals, for they 
look. upon it as their duty to deſtroy all. esche 
vermin, and eſpecially ſuch as ſpoil the fruits 0 


the earth. As to the manner of burying. their 


dead, by expoſing their. carcaſſes to be deyoure 
by birds of prey: this has been deſcribed in 
treating of India, and therefore need not be re- 


eated here. | 2 
I proceed now to ſpeak of the religion of the 


In 
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an hundred years ago. 
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p. in the Perſian empire, eſpecially if we include 


il thoſe other Chriſtians who have joined them 
on the account of the large privileges granted to 
them by the Perſian government, and go under 
the general name of Armenian Chriſtians. The 
great Shaw ABBAS finding his Mahometan ſub- 


jects not inclined to merchandiſe or foreign trade, 


tranſplanted a colony of theſe from the northern 
part of his dominions, eſpecially from the city of 
ſulpha in Armenia, and placed them in the 
neighbourhood of Iſpahan, where they built ano- 
ther city, and gave it the name of new Julpha, 
in memory of the town in Armenia from 
whence they chiefly came, and which is now 
only a heap of ruins, having been demoliſhed in 
the wars between the Turks and Perſians above 
Shaw ABBAs made theſe 
people his factors to all the trading countries in 


Aſia and Europe, aſſigning them a ſtock out of the 


publick revenues, which they managed to ſuch 
advantage as procured him an immenſe treaſure; 
but they have ſince been allowed to trade for 
themſelves, paying only an annual tribute to the 
crown; and are become the greateſt merchants 
in the world, inſomuch, that there is no place 
where there is any trade ſtirring but we meet them. 

The Armenians were originally of the Greek 
communion, but of late it is ſaid they differ in 
ſeveral particulars both from the Latin and Greek 
churches : they have two Patriarchs of their own, 
who have under them many Archbiſhops and Bi- 
ſhops, but the Archbiſhop of new Julpha and his 
lufftagans, it is ſaid, are not ſubje& to either of 
tiem, and the Perſian government, tho' Maho- 


metan, has as great an influence on the choice of 


their Patriarchs and Biſhops, as the Chriſtian 
Princes have in the election of Biſhops in this part 
of the world. The Popiſh Miſſionaries have been 
indefatigable in their endeavours to procure the 
Armenian churches to acknowledge the Pope for 
their head, and in ſome few places, it is ſaid, they 
have prevailed ; but for the generality, the Arme- 
ans of Julpha are not more ſet againſt the Ma- 
hometans, than they are againſt the Romiſh Miſ- 
onaries: and however the Armenian Chriſtians 
Le repreſented to us as a very looſe generation, in 


this they are highly to be commended, that not- 


Withſtandin 


turn Maho 


* 


g the temptations they lye under to 
10metans, and particularly from that law 
N Xa A every Mahometan convert all the 
ou m effects of his parents and neareſt rela- 
me, IC are very few apoſtatez amongſt them: 
e neither uncover their heads or kneel at their 


rayer ; 
* el but chooſe to perform their devotions 
anding, 


kgs Armenian clergy conſiſts of Patriarchs, 
order | 15 Biſhops, Prieſts and Monks of the 
l St. Baſil. Simony is hardly looked on 


% any eri * TE 
Y Crime amongſt them: the Patriarch, it is 


ment by bribes or preſents ; the Biſhops in like 


manner preſent them, and the prieſts the Biſhops Wynn 
to obtain orders : the Monks are not allowed to- 


perform any other eccleſiaſtical office than the 
reading of maſs; and however are the only part 
of their clergy that are prohibited marriage : but a 
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ſaid, obtains his confirmation from the govern- CH AP. 


XV. 


clergyman is not ſuffered to ſay maſs for the firft 


ſeven days after his marriage ; and whenever he 
is to ſay maſs, for five days before, and five days 
after, he is ſhut up in the church and ſuffered to 
eat nothing but rice and herbs, nor to go home to 
his wife and family: and if they marry a ſecond 
time, they are not ſuffered to officiate at all. 


They receive their orders from the hands of the 


Biſhops, and may be ordained at eighteen years of 
age: both clergy and laity are obliged to keep ſo 
many faſts, that one half of the year is ſpent in 
faſting, when they abſtain from all manner of 
fleſh and fiſh, and eat nothing till the evening at 
thoſe times; and ſo auſtere are the lives of ſome 
of their Biſhops, it is ſaid, that they ſcarce eat 
fleſh or fiſh more than four days in the year. 
GEMELLI tells us, that he went to hear maſs in 
the great Armenian church at Julpha, in which 
there was but one altar, that the choir was raiſed 


five ſteps above the body of the church, and both 


of them covered with rich carpets, for the Arme- 


nians put off their ſhoes when they enter into the. 
church. The maſs was ſaid by the Archbiſhop, 
two Biſhops, who ſerved as Deacon 
and Subdeacon, and during the ſervice there was 


aſſiſted by 


great number of lighted candles ſtood on the right 
{ide of the altar. 


After the reading the Goſpel ſome little bells 


were rung, and the whole congregation, clergy 
and laity, ſung to the mulick of them : the bread 
being conſecrated, one of the Biſhops took the 


chalice out of a little window, and having carried - 
it round the altar, placed it upon it, repeating 


ſome prayers at the ſame time : then the prieſt 
taking it up with the bread _ it turned to the 


people, who immediately proſtrated themſelves on 
the ground, and beat their breaſts, ſay ing, this is 


the Lord who gave his body and blood for us: 


then the prieſt turning to the altar again, received 
the bread dipped in the wine, and going down to 
the bottom of the choir with the bread and chalice . 


in his hands, he ſaid three times, the people re- 


peating it after him; * I confeſs, I believe that 
© this is the body and blood of the fon of GOD, . 
© who takes away the ſins of the world, and who 
is not only our ſalvation, but the ſalvation of alt; 
* mankind:* Then he gave the bread dipped in 
wine to all the congregation, and even to the very 
children of two or three years old: they mix no 
water with their wine, alledging that our Sa- 


viour drank it pure when he inſtituted this ſacra- 
ment. 


The 
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CHAP. The bread is without leaven, and made in little 
XV. thin round cakes ; they do not receive the ſacra- 


ment in lent, and ſay only one maſs upon Sun- 


days in a low voice, the prieſt not to be ſeen, and 
repeating only the Goſpel and creed aloud. It is 
ſaid in the ſame manner on Maunday "Thurſday, 
when all are allowed to communicate, but the 

defer it uſually till the maſs which is ſaid on Holy- 
Saturday before ſun-ſet, when they are permitted 
to cat oil, butter and eggs, for they are not ſuf- 


fered to taſte any of theſe all the time of lent. On 


Eaſter- Sunday another maſs 1s faid in a low voice, 
hen the communion is again adminiſtered, after 
which they are allowed to eat fleſh, provided it 


was killed the fame day, for it is not lawful to. 


cat any thing which was killed in lent. Before 
their four great feſtivals, of Chriſtmas, the An- 
nunciation of the Bleſſed Virgin, Aſcenſion- Day, 
and the feaſt of St. George. "they faſt eight days 
without taſting fiſh, fleſh, eggs, butter or oil; 
and their devotion is fo great for their national 
St. George, that ſome of them, it is ſaid, will 
faſt three or four days ſucceſſively before that feſ- 
tival, without eating any thing. They faſt alſo 
every Wedneſday and Friday in the year, except 
between Eaſter and Aſcenſion-Day, and have ma- 
ny other faſts. 5 | 
As to the ſacrament of baptiſm, their firſt bu- 
ſineſs is to provide a godfather, after which ſome 
woman carries the child to church, and puts it in- 
to the hands of the prieſt, .who plunges it three 
times naked into a veſſel of water, pronouncing 
much the ſame words on the occaſion, as are uſed 
here; afterwards he anoints the infant with their 
holy oil, firſt on the head, then on the mouth, 
the ſtomach, neck, hands, and feet. This a- 
nointing is held as neceſlary as the baptiſm of wa- 
ter, or rather is baptiſm itſelf ; for on the anoint- 
ing the ſeveral parts, and making a ſign of the 
croſs, they repeat the words, ] baptize thee in the 


name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 


Holy Ghoſt. This oil is made of ſeveral ſweet 
flowers and aromatical drugs, by one of their Pa- 
triarchs, and as no baptiſm can be duly performed 
without it, they ſell the oil at an exceſſive rate to 
ſuch prieſts and Biſhops as are ſubordinate to them, 


who alſo make a large profit of it on theſe occa- 


ſions. When the child is thus anointed, it is 
Wrapped up again in its clothes, and carried to 
the altar, where they put the ſacrament in its 
mouth, after which the godfather takes the child 
in his arms, covering it with a kind of mantle, 


with which he preſents it on this occaſion ; then 


he returns with the child to the father's houſe, be- 
ing preceded by ſeveral prieſts, catrying the croſs 
and lighted tapers in their hands, ſinging the Goſ- 
pel to the ſound of certain muſical . inſtruments ; 
and having delivered the child to the mother, the 
relt of the day is ſpent in cating, and drinking, and 


church keep to the old ſtyle in ſolemnizing their 


ſouls of the juſt remain in a ſtate where they ſhall 


of her arm upon her again, it was reſtored whole 


making merry with the relations, as in oth 
countries : they generally have the ſame godfather XV. 1 
tor every child, and when an infant is born buta = 
little before the feaſt of Eaſter, or the feltival of 
the baptiſm of the croſs, they are obliged to bap- 
tiſe it on thoſe feſtivals; and it is obſervable that 
neither the godfather, nor his near relations. may 
marry with ſuch an infant to the third or fourth 
degree: alſo if a boy and girl of different familics 
have the ſame godfather, they may not marry to- 
gether. They give the child uſually the name of 
the ſaint that ſtood in the calendar next before the 
chriſtning, or that which immediately follows; 
and if the ceremony happens to be performed at 
Chriſtmas, or on the feſtival of baptiſing the croſs, 
the infant is dipped three times in the river Zen- 
derhood, or ſome great water. "The Armenian 


er CHap 


feſtivals as the Proteſtants do; they reject the doc- 
trine of purgatory, but believe however that the 


know neither joy nor ſorrow till the reſurrection, 
but what proceeds from a reflection on their palled 
lives; and hold that the prayers of good men may 
be of ſome advantage to them. As for the wicked, 
they believe that they are ſent immediately to hell. 
Extreme unction is adminiſtred by them either 
juſt before or after death; but for the moſt part, 
it is adminiſtred only to prieſts; they ſeem to be 
a little infected with the ſuperſtition of the Maho- 
metans, among whom they converſe, as to lucky 
and unlucky days, and are apt to look upon ſome 
beaſts as unclean, and particularly dogs, as the 
Mahometans do, and do not care to touch them; 
they alſo give as great faith to ſome fabulous tradi- 
tions as to the articles of faith; and among others, 
they relate a ſtory, that the holy Virgin being wit 
child, and accuſed by her ſiſter SALOME of in- 
continency, ſhe bid her lay her hand upon her 
belly, whereupon there iflued a fire out of it, 
which conſumed one half of SALOME'S arm; 
but the bleſſed Virgin bidding her lay the remainder 


as at firſt. | 

They relate alſo, that JuDas having ſold our 
Saviour, and deſpairing of pardon, reſolved to 
hang himſelf, becauſe he knew that our Saviour 
was to deſcend into hell, and would deliver al the 
ſouls he found there, but that the devil being 
apprized of the contrivance, held JUDAs by the 
feet till our Saviour was paſſed the limbus, an 
then let him fall into hell. 

The Armenians as well as the Eutycheans, be- 
lieve but one nature in Chriſt ; they Ty . 
ſay however that the human nature was War 
—.— up in the divine, as the firſt Eutycheans 
did, nor do they believe a confuſion of 3 
in Chriſt, but that the divine and human = * 
are united in his ſacred perſon, as the ſo = 


3 


4 


7 
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Av are in man, and ſo make but one; but the 


Catholicks glory much that they agree 
5 the Serine of tranſubſtantiation, 


Vith ( 
from thence infer that 1t was once the doc- 


and 
teins of the univerſal church, as well the Greek 


an. 
1 eh great feſtival of the baptiſm of the 
croſs, in memory of our Saviour's baptiſm, the 
Mahometan Perſians, it is obſerved, aſſiſt in great 
crowds, and ſometimes the King himſelf has ap- 
peared at this ſolemnity. The Armenian Biſhops 


and their clergy go in proceſſion on theſe occa- 


ſions to ſome great reſervatory of water, with a 


croſs carried before them; and having read pray- 


ers ſuitable to the occaſion, and ſung ſeveral an- 
thems after their manner, to the ſound of the 


country muſick, the Biſhop plunges the croſs into 


the water ſeveral times, after which, happy 1s the 
perſon that is ſprinkled by it; their own bap- 
tiſm, it is thought, can ſcarce convey greater 
privileges to them. This ceremony of the bap- 
tiſm of the croſs, is performed in all the churches 


of the Armenians, and begins before day, about 


four in the morning, and ſometimes it 1s cele- 


brated on the river, or ſome large pond, where 


there are ſcaffolds erected for that purpoſe. This 
is eſteemed the beſt opportunity of baptizing their 
children, who are plunged three times into the 
conſecrated water. | 

The Armenians marry their children uſually 


in their infancy, to prevent their being carried 


into the harams of the great men ; for either the 
Perſians are ſo juſt that they will not take any 
man's wite from him, or they are too nice to med- 
dle with a woman who has been in the poſſeſſion 


of another: but though the parties are frequent- 


ly contracted at four or five years of age, the 
marriage is ſeldom celebrated till they are eight 
or ten, and the bridegroom every year at Eaſter, 
in the mean time, ſends the bride a fine veſt ſui- 


table to her quality; that is, the parents tranſ- 


act all theſe matters among themſelves, the con- 


ent of the young people being asked only for 


form ſake, when they are brought to church. 
On the day appointed for the celebration of 
the marriage, the bridegroom, being richly dreſſed, 
mounts his horſe, and attended by his neareſt 
(£41011, comes to the houſe of the bride's father; 
v.creupon the alſo mounts, being dreſſed in the 
elt aks, but covered with a vail, and attended 
by their friends and relations, with lighted torches 
tha hands, they proceed to the church. Be- 
2 "wil. from their horſes, the bride and 
80 up to the altar, where ſtanding 
- together, face to face, the Biſhop, 
2098 upon their heads, reads the ſer- 
ing received their conſent, gives 
(fling ; whereupon the drums and 


ound, and the mulick plays, and they 


| 
e 


in 
br 
— 15 
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return in the ſame order they came to the CHAP. 


bridegroom's houſe, unleſs they hear maſs, and 


receive the ſacrament, as they frequently do o- 


theſe occaſions; for then the bride is carried to 
her father's houſe again, and the wedding 1s not 
conſummated till ſome days after, The gueſts 
are ſplendidly entertained on theſe occaſions, as in 


other countries, only the men and the women are 


ſeparated, and do not eat and drink in the ſame 
room. In the evening the new married couple 
are conducted to the bridal chamber, and the com- 
pany retire after a great expence of roſe- water 
thrown about, and a thouſand wiſhes for the hap- 
pineſs of the new married couple. | 

Some days after the wedding, the portion ſti- 
pulated to be given with the bride, is ſent to 
the husband's houſe, conſiſting of fine clothes, 
gold, ſilver, and jewels, according to the qua- 
lity of the parties. They add alſo uſually 
ſome fruits and ſweet-meats, which are all carried 
in fine boxes and cabinets, attended by ſuch mu- 
ſick as the country affords; ſometimes this is 


deferred till the birth of the firſt child, when a 


rich cradle is provided, and all other neceſſaries 
proper for a new-born infant : but they marry 
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often very privately in the night, as is practiſed _ 


by our quality. | 

When an Armenian dies, the perſon whoſe 
office it is, waſhes the body with conſecrated wa- 
ter taken out of the church, and puts on the 
corps a new white ſhirt, and other linen, Then 
having ſewed it up in a new linen bag, it is car- 
ried to the church on a bier, without a coffin, at- 
tended by the prieſts and relations, with lighted 


Funerals of 
tie Arme 
Nnian$ 


tapers in their hands; and having placed it be- 


fore the altar, a prieſt reads the ſervice appointed, 


and then they leave the body in the church with 
the candles burning about it all night. In the 
morning after mals is ſaid, it is carried to the 
Archbiſhop or Biſhop's gate, who ſays a prayer 
for the repoſe of the deceafed's foul ; after which 
it is carried to the burying-place, the Biſhop and 
prieſts ſinging their prayers till it is laid in the 
grave; then the Biſhop taking up a handful of 
earth, throws it on the corps, ſay ing three times, 
From earth thou cameſt, and to earth thou 
* our Lord.“ Then they fill up the grave, and 
the relations and friends return to the houſe of 
the deceaſed, where they find a good dinner, and 
are ſplendidly entertained for ſeveral days ſucceſſive- 
ly, if the relations are people of ſubſtance. 
Beſides the Armenian Chriſtians, the Geor- 
gians who adhere to the diſcipline of the Greek 
church, are very numerous, but they are not 
found out of their own country of Georgia (the 
ancient Iberia) which is the moſt northerly part 
of the Perſian empire: as for thoſe of them, which 


come to Iſpahan, they go under the general name 


of 


* ſhalt return, remain there till the coming of 
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St. Jonx's 
Chriltians. 


leſs than twenty thouſand families of them. St. 
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of Armenians, and communicate with them ; but 
of the Greek and Georgian churches I ſhall ſpeak 
more largely when I come to treat of Turkey. 
There is ſtill another people in Perſia, who go 
under the name of Chriſtians, whole religion ſeems 
to be a compound of Chriſtianity, Judaiſm, and 
Mahometiſm : they are called Chriſtians of St. 
Joh, and ſometimes Sabean Chriſtians, and in- 
habit near the gulph of Perſia, in the province 
of Chuſiſtan, where it is computed there are not 


Joan BaPT1sT is their great faint, from whom 
they pretend to derive their original, and they have 


a tradition that his ſepulchre is at Chuſter, the 
capital of Chuſiſtan, or Suſiana. They do not 


acknowledge Chriſt to be the fon of GOD, but 
for a Prophet, as the Mahometans do; and the 
reaſon they are called Chriſtians is ſuppoſed to 


be from their great veneration for the croſs, which 


they adore even to idolatry. They have loſt their 


antient ſacred books, and have only one at pre- 


ſent filled with Jewiſh and Mahometan legends, 


and contains their doctrine and myſteries. This 


book makes GOD to be corporeal, and to have 


a ſon named GABRIEL. Angels and demons 
alſo they hold are bodily ſubſtances, and of the 
one and the other ſex; that the next ſtate does 
not differ from this, but as it is infinitely more 


perfect and agreeable. They believe a future judg- 


ment, and that thoſe who die infants remain in a 
place where they ſhall grow up to a full ſtature, 
and be capable of rewards and puniſhments at 
the laſt day : and they aſſure themſelves that all 


of their communion ſhall be happy at laſt, aſter 


they have ſuffered the puniſhment of their ſins. 


Tf they have any thing which bears a reſemblance 


to the other eaſtern Chriſtians, it is the two or- 


among the Jews. 


ders of Biſhops and prieſts, which they have a- 
mongſt them; but both are inheritable, and none 
can be a prieſt but the ſon of a prieſt, as it was 
Both Biſhops and prieſts are 
obliged to marry, but it muſt be with one they 
are ſure is a virgin, for otherwiſe the iſſue cannot 
ſucceed to the prieſthood, Sunday is their ſab- 
bath, as with us, and this is the day they baptize 
all thoſe who have not been baptiſed that year, for 
they repeat their baptiſm every year, on a certain 
feſtival which laſts five days. The prieſt goes 
with his congregation to the banks of a river, 
and every one is cither dipped or ſprinkled, ac- 
cording as the time will permit. They facrifice 
a hen in their religious worſhip, upon the banks 


of the river; the prieſt having firſt waſhed it in 


the water, by way of purification, he turns his 
face towards the eaſt, and cuts off the head of it, 
holding it up till all the blood is drained from it, 
praying at the ſame time that the fleſh may be fo 
purified, that they may all eat thereof. Once a 
vear allo they ſacrifice a ram. They have ſome 


and the relations of the bridegroom go in the firſt 


faſts, but not ſo many as the Oriental Chriſtians o 
and are almoſt as ſcrupulous in relation to clean and „„ 
unclean things, as the Jews or Mahometans, re- 2 
quiring frequent purifications: they look upon fleſh e 
killed by the Mahometans to be polluted, and MA 
will not eat out of the cups or diſhes they have 2 
uſed ; but if they are made of earth, will rather 
break them to pieces, PEERS 4 
Their marriages, if travellers do not impoſe Mig 
upon us, have ſomething very particular in them: S. J 
But as all who ſpeak of this people, agree in their . 
accounts of this matter, I ſhall venture to give Y 
the relation as I find it. And it ſeems the prieſts 


place and demand of the bride if ſhe be a virgin; 
if ſhe anſwers yes, they make her ſwear to it; 
and not contented with this, the prieſt's wife is 
employed to inſpect her. Afterwards the bride 
and bridegroom are brought to a river; where the 
prieſt baptizes them; then the bridegroom leads 
the bride home to his houſe, where being ſeated 
cloſe together, the prieſt reads a very long ſer- 
vice upon the occaſion. Then he takes his book 
of divination, and caſts lots to diſcover the happy 
hour for conſummation. The bridegroom, having 
enjoyed his ſpouſe, goes with her to the Biſhop, 
and acknowledges that he hath found her a vir- 
gin, whereupon the Biſhop performs the remain- 
der of the marriage ceremony, putting rings on 
their fingers, and baptizing them again, But it 
the bridegroom will not depoſe that his ſpouſe was 
a maid, the Biſhop will have no concern in the 
celebration of the marriage, but leaves it to an 
inferior prieſt, and the woman has the reputati- 
on of a {trumpet. But I don't find the husband 
has a power of parting with his bride after he 
has tried whether ſhe be a virgin or not, in his 
opinion; for the learned ſay, that it can be no 
more than opinion, it not being poſſible, in all 
caſes, to diſcover whether a girl be a virgin or not; 
and it is believed that the good women often im- 
poſe upon ſuch coxcombs as will be ſatisfied with 
nothing leſs than ocular demonſtration. But to 
proceed, theſe diſciples of St. JOHN are allowed 
to take more than one wife at a time, but wil 
not admit of divorces; and their widows are not 
permitted to marry a ſecond time. = 
Beſides the Chriſtians which are tolerated in Jews 
Perſia, we find the Jews diſperſed throughout that 
country; there are reckoned to be about twenty 
thouſand families of them, a poor miſerable peo- f 
ple, many of them artificers, others of 1 Ss 
tend to magick, and telling of fortunes. 1 


women” infinuate themſelves into the good opin- 
on of the Ladies in the ſeraglio's of the great, 2 
it is ſaid give great faith to their predictions 125 
alſo prepare love potions, and ſuch trumpery 8 
the filly creatures, who ſtudy all ways to San 
affection of their tyrants. 
3 
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and put them-in a bag, and ſhake them together. CHAP. 


ly the uſurers of the country, but ſince the ar- 
Gel of the Banians of India, they have had little 
„ do with any thing of that kind, and are forced 
to take up with leſs beneficial employ ments; which 
brines me to ſpeak of the Pagan Indians in Perſia, 


who have now ingroſſed almoſt all the ready mo- 


ner of the country. Theſe are diſperſed all over 
perſia, and it is computed, that there are not leſs 
than ſixteen thouſand of them in the city of Iſpahan. 
They are allowed the like liberty in the profeſſion 
of their religion, as the Jews and Chriſtians are. 
The Perſians endeavour indeed to gain proſely tes, 
by granting rewards and privileges to thoſe of a 
40:ont faith who will turn Mahometans ; but 


lere is no country where the conſcience is leſs 


(ON © , 


Pelore I conclude this head of religion, I ſhall 


i take notice of ſome particulars in relation to the 


Mahometan, or eſtabliſhed religion in Perſia, 
which had eſcaped me. And firſt, the Perſians 
hold that circumciſion is not abſolutely neceſſary 
to ſalvation ; but however they never omit it, if 
there be an opportunity of performing it according 
to their rites. ; and ſome of their doCtors, the bet- 


ter to recommend the practice, teach that M a- 


HOMET was born without a prepuce, and when 
he demanded the reaſon of the angel GABRIEL, 
he anſwered it was to teach the faithful how agree- 
able circumciſion was to GOD. They pretend 
allo that Mos Es and HAL x were both born cir- 
cumciſed. | „ 

There is no ſet time for the circumciſing their 
children ; ſome hold that it ought to be at thir- 
teen years of age, becauſe ISMAEL was circum- 
ciſed at that age. Others think nine yedts old a 
oper time, becauſe then children begin to know 


the difference between good and evil: but they 
Sencrally adminiſter it at four or five years of age, 


becauſe it is leſs painful and hazardous the younger 


they are. Surgeons, as has been obſerved, they 


e none, but ſome barber performs the opera- 
ae with his razor, and applies ſtipticks and aſtrin- 
euts to the part, to ſtop the bleeding. They 
obſerve neither 
ming this ceremony, but they do it when they 
8 when it is done at any great man's houſe 
Xa Hy Ow mollah reads in the alcoran, or 
Fg a: prayers out of their liturgy, during 
5 ng : 42 but they have no office on purpoſe 
5 Fu: here is great rejoicing the remainder 
beachte they receive a new name upon their 
then Ls tho' I find they have a name given 
8 wöfderfe ln after their birth; and as they 
Is any u ſuperſtitious, and apt to think the 
af the chi fy oy way in the good or ill fortune 
bows book t 15 take the alcoran, or ſome other 
that they and the firſt name they meet with, 
other 3 will be the moſt lucky. At 
Vol, I deu Will write five or fix names, 


( 


their diligence or merit. Sir 


who ſeems to have an equal love for the mollah's, 
day nor hour, nor place, for per- 


and the firſt they draw out, is the name ; but 
when there are ſeveral boys in a family, it is odds 
but ſome of them are called MAHoOMEH or HaLy, 
theſe being their favourite ſaints, Sir JOHN CHAR- 
DIN tells us alſo they circumciſe the old women in 
ſome parts of Perſia, but never the young girls, 
becauſe there is nothing to circumciſe. 5 

Their moſques or temples in Perſia are never 
conſecrated; but when they are built, the people 
are invited to perform their devotions there, 
which is all the ceremony uſed; but as their reli- 
gion does not oblige them to pray in temples, the 
great men ſeldom come thither, and their mol- 
lah's preach as frequently in the ſtreets and publick 
places of reſort, as in their moſques; the common 
people, however, chooſe to perform their devotions 
in their temples, eſpecially on Fridays, their ſab- 
bath, and upon the great feſtivals when there is 
uſually a ſermon, or a good moral diſcourſe deli- 


vered by ſome mollah; but the people are not 


very attentive to theſe preachments, I find, for 
ſome will be reading, others ſleeping, and perhaps 
others ſmoking or eating in ſermon time; every 
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Neither 
moſques or 
pr.eſts- are 
conſecrated, 


one does what he pleaſes ſo as he does not diſturb 


the preacher : their mollah's are never conſecrated, 


but take up the office of preachers, and lay it down 


again as they ſee fit: thoſe who deſign for the 
prieſthood, begin with clothing themſelves in a 
plain modeſt garb, a white turbant, and a kind of 
caſſock of camblet reaching down to their heels; 
then they apply themſelves to ſtudy, and obtain 
the title of talebolm, or ſearchers after knowledge ; 


they alſo live abſtemiouſſy, and put on a grave 
phariſaical look; afterwards they go in pilgrimage 
to Mecca, or to the tombs of their Imans, if they 


can raiſe money enough to defray. the charge, and 
at their return get themſelves regiſtered in the ſe- 
dre's books, in order to obtain preferment when 
it falls, either in ſome convent or endowed moſque, 
and they are advanced higher uſually according to 
JohN CHARDIN, 


and prieſts of all other religions, charges them with 
hypocriſy, and ſays they have a proverb in Perſia 
wherein people are adviſed to guard themſelves from 
a woman before, from a mule behind, and from a 


mollah on every ſide. 


In every great moſque there are three principal 
officers, 1. The montevely, who takes care of 
the furniture and ornaments. 2. The mollah or 
preacher, And 3. The moazem, who calls the, 
people to prayers. When a moſque hath large re- 
venues, there are ſeveral mollah's, &c. belong to 
it, who are admitted by the ſedre or chief prieſt 


or other ec cleliaſtical officers, who ſeal the inſtru-.-_ 


ment of their admiſſion : the clergy of Perſia in ge- 
neral are not rich, receiving no dues from the 
people, but depending altogether upon the endow- 

M m a1 ments 
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CH AP. ments of their houſes or churches, and what they 


XV. 


get by the inſtruction of children, either as private 


tutors, or maſters of ſome publick ſchool. 


Belides the mollah's, there are ſeveral other ſorts 
of people in Perſia who paſs for eccleſiaſticks, as 
the mir's and the zeriffs, who are of the family of 
MaHouET by the male line; and the ſaieds, 
who are the deſcendants of FAT IMA, Mano- 
MET's daughter; the mir's have the privilege of 
wearing a green turbant, but are not ſo much ho- 
noured in Perſia as in Turkey, becauſe they are 
looked upon to be in the Turkiſh intereſt: the 


derviſes and faquirs, which as far as I can perceive 


are but two names for the ſame profeſſion, are alſo 
looked upon as religious people, whom I have ob- 


ſerved already are-a kind of begging friers, but 


under no government, or obligation to continue in 


that ſtate, but may return into the world again, 
according to the monkiſh phraſe, whenever they 
pleaſe : theſe preach in the moſques, the market- 
places, coftee-houſes, &c. they expreſs a great con- 


_ tempt of the world, and ſometimes pretend to in- 


ſpiration, and the gift of prophecy, like our fa- 


naticks, and by the help of a little opium will 


_ Marriages 
of the Per- 
_ bans, 


counterfeit raptures and extaſies with the beſt of 
them : but with all their pretences to a ſevere ab- 
ſtemious life in publick, it ſeems they are perfect 
libertines when they get by themſelves. 


CAO AP. XVL 
Treats of the marriages of the Perſians, and of the 


condition of their children. 


S the women are never to be ſeen in Per- 
ſia, a man is obliged to be contented with 
ſuch an account of his miſtreſs's beauty and ac- 
compliſhments, as he receives from others; they 
are allowed four legal wives, with whom they 
may enter into formal contracts before the civil 
magiſtrate (who is alſo an eccleſiaſtick) but I do 
not perceive they often have more than one of 


_ theſe, and ſhe ſeems to be taken upon ſome po- 
tick view, upon account of the quality or in- 


tereſt of her family, or to ſerve as a governeſs 
or miſtreſs of the reſt of the women, who wait 
upon her, notwithſtanding they have the honour 
of their maſter's bed, and their iſſue are equally 
legitimate: for there is no ſuch thing as a baſtard 
in Perſia, thoſe born before and thoſe after marri- 
age have the ſame privileges, nor is it any diſ- 
advantage for a ſon to be born of a concubine, 
or even of a black ſlave, in regard to his in- 
heritance. 5 

Love is the leaſt motive for entering into a 


contract with a lawful wife, as ſhe is called, eſpe- 
cially among the great, nor does ſhe expect much 


of it, but it is the number of ſlaves, the clothes, 
the equipage, and the figure the man makes in 


ſick and dancing girls, he goes to fetch home [11s 


the world, which are the great inducements fo 
a woman or her friends to match into any fa 
mily. If the woman is fo unfortunate as to fall 
in love with her ſpouſe, ſhe is uſually very un. 
happy, for ſhe will frequently have the mortik. 
cation of ſeeing him leave her bed for that of 
a ſlave, and perhaps for a common ſtrumpet, and 
inſtead of a return of her paſſion, poſſibly may 
be preſented with the French diſeaſe; and if ſhe 
diſcovers her reſentment, ſhe will probably ſee a- 
nother wife introduced into the houſe to govern 
in her ſtead. | | 
Ihe Perſians marry their children in their in- 
fancy when they meet with an advantageous match; 
otherwiſe they are in no haſte, as to their ſons, 
but give them a ſhe ſlave for a bedfellow in 
the mean time; fo that though the men are ſaid 
to be very ſcrupulous in this country, as to the 
virginity of their brides : it is very rare if the law- 
ful wife has her husband's maidenhead. One would 
think a certain lawyer of our own country had 
been educated among the Mahometans of Perſia, 
by his declaring that every man ought to have 
two wives at leaſt; the one a wife in love, as 
he termed it, and the other a wife in law: one 
upon account of wealth or a potent alliance, and 
the other purely for his pleaſures. 
But to proceed, the parties having both of them 
given their conſent, and the terms ſettled by the 
mediation of friends, proof thereof is made be- 
fore the Cadi or civil magiſtrate, who cauſes the 
ſame to be regiſtered : but as far as I can find, the 
parties themſelves do not appear in perſon before 
him, or go to the temple to ſolemnize the marri- 
age, as with us: but the bridegoom the day be- 
fore he takes home his bride ſends her a habit, 
ornaments and jewels ſuitable to her quality ; 
and the next day towards the evening, mount- 
ing on horſeback, with the richeſt furniture he 
can procure, and attended by his friends, the mu- 


r CHIN 


wife, who meets him part of the way mounted 
alſo on a camel or horſe; but fo vailed, that her 
face cannot be ſeen ; ſhe is alſo attended by her 
friends and relations in their gayeſt equipage, with 
her ſlaves, clothes and baggage: both 1 mY 
being joined, they march to the husband's houle, 
with lighted torches, the drums and trumpets 
ſounding, and muſick playing before them, 5 
mob following with joy ful acclamations, and wiſhes 
for the happineſs of the new married couple. 1 
Being arrived at the houſe, the bride of > | 
to her apartment, where the husband Bo, 5 
after, and this is the firſt view he has or 15 
face: the company ſpend the remainder 1 5 
evening, and ſometimes ſeveral days 27 80 as 5 
in feaſting and rejoicing at the bridegroom 8 2 
but the men and women are in ſeparate ap 


ments; the muſick, dancing girls and mod 410 
3 
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Theſe are the only wives the Perſians have, ac- 
* cording to the notion we have of a wife: but they 
have alſo a kind of wives or concubines, whom 
they agree with either for life or for a certain 
time, to ſerve them in the capacity of a bed- 
low: theſe contracts allo, it is ſaid, are regiſtred 
before a magiſtrate, and where a man parts with 
cone of theſe, ſhe muſt remain ſingle forty days 
before ſhe contracts with another, to ſee if ſhe 
de with child; for in this caſe, the firſt man 
muſt keep her till ſhe is brought to bed, and her 
children afterwards. The laſt kind of wives are 
2 man's ſlaves, whom he takes to his bed, and 


diſpoſes of as he pleaſes, without any ceremony; 
blut the children of theſe are in as good a con- 


dition as the reſt, inheriting according to their 
ſeniority; ſo that if the ſon of a ſlave be the 
eldeſt, he has an elder brother's portion: which 
brings me to ſpeak of the diſtribution of their 
eſtates among their children. And in the firſt 
place, if 1 am rightly informed, every perſon has 
right of diſpoſing of his effects to ſuch of his 
children, and in ſuch proportions as he ſees fit, 
unleſs he is limited by the marriage-contract to 
cave a certain part to his legal wife, which 20CS 
to her particular iſſue. | 
But where the father makes no will, and is un- 
der no obligation to leave any part of his eſtate 
to any particular woman and her iſſue, the eldeſt 
lo! takes two thirds of his eſtate and effects, and 
the reſt are divided among the younger children, 
without making any diſtinction between the chil- 
wen of their lawful wives, their ſlaves or con- 
cubines. And if a woman be divorced without 
any tault on her part, ſhe ſhall have the dowry 
te Ripulated to give her, which after her death 
will 29 to her children. Divorces are very eaſily 
obtained here, eſpecially where both parties agree 
0 it; the uſual fuggeſtions for a woman to ob- 
an 2 divorce, are that the husband takes up 
Much time with his ſlaves and concubines, 
and docs not afford her due benevolence, or elſe 
at the husband is impotent; in either of which 
55 Tt magiſtrate will grant a divorce, and 
tue man and the woman are at liberty to 
marry elſew here. 
a the Perſian law the girls are held to be of 
. Yar of age, and the boys at thir- 
LIN no ones under the direction of their 
Flag A where a guardian dies, the ma- 
e 'ometimes admit them to be of age 
ts 1 examination, The eldeſt fon 1s al- 
band d arr to the younger children, and in- 
"ot, 4 that privilege, that their eſtates can- 
they 8 ** the debts of the deceaſed till 
ile W. A and are able to plead for them- 
re a perſon dies inteſtate, there is an 


and ſee them diſtributed among the relations of the 
deceaſed, in ſuch proportion as the law requires; 
which brings me to give an account of their fu- 


neral rites, and their behaviour towards the dying 
and dead, 


CHAP. XVI: 


Treats of the funeral-rites of the Perſians, and tier 
behaviour towards the dying and dead. 


W HEN a ſick man is thought to be draw- 

ing towards his laſt hour, they ſet up 
lighted lamps, or make little fires on the terraſſes 
of his houſe, that the people of the neighbour- 
hood, and thoſe that paſs by, may pray for him. 


They alſo ſend for a molla, or prieſt, who puts 


him in mind of reviewing his paſs'd life, and re- 
penting of his ſins; to which the dying man uſu- 
ally anſwers, taube, or, I repent. 


one only GOD, who has neither companion or 


equal; that MAHOMET was his prophet, and 
ſent into the world to publiſh the true religion, 


and that it has prevailed againſt all other reli- 


gions, notwithſtanding the oppoſition made by 


thoſe who give companions to GOD, meaning 
the Chriſtians, who aſſert the divinity of our Sa- 


viour and the Holy Ghoſt. To which they add, 


that HAL, and the eleven Imans, are the true 
ſucceſſors of MAHOMET: and as he has lived in 


this faith, ſo he profeſſes that he dies in it. When 


he can ſpeak no longer, they continue to read 
ſome chapters of the alcoran to bim till he expires. 
His death is ſoon known by the diſmal groans 
and lamentations of thoſe about him: the rela- 
tions immediately ſet up a great how], rend 
their clothes, tear off their hair, beat their breaſts, 
and act like people in the utmoſt deſpair, eſpe- 
cially the women, intermingling fad complaints, 
and uttering the moſt tender expreſſions to the 
dead corps, as if it was really ſenſible of their 
grief. | 

In the mean time they ſend to the Cadi, 
or civil magiſtrate to give notice of his deceaſe, 


and to procure an order to the perſon whoſe of- 


fice it is to waſh the dead, to ſend ſome of his peo- 
ple to waſh the corps: if it be a man, he ſends 
men, and if a woman, thoſe of her own ſex. 
theſe waſhers immediately ſtrip the corps, taking 


all that is upon it for their own uſe; then they 


carry out the body to a certain pool, or large ba- 
ſin, provided in every town for this purpoſe, in 
ſome private place: this is to be underſtood of 


the common people, for the great men have ba- 


ſins in their own gardens, over which they pitch 
a tent, for the waſhing any of the family when 
m m 2 they 


They alſo . 


make him repeat his creed, viz. that there is but 
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all the vents, as the mouth, noſe, ears, &c. with 
cotton, that nothing may iſſue from them. The 


corps is afterwards wrapped up in a new linen 
cloth, or winding-ſheet; and if it be a man of 


figure, there are certain paſſages out of the alco- 
ran, or out of ſome other of their ſacred books, 
written upon it: and they tell us of one of their 


great Miniſters of ſtate, who was wrapped in 


ſo large a ſheet, that the whole alcoran was 


written on it, In this condition the body is 
repoſited in ſome place at a diſtance from the 
houſe; and if it be to be buried a great way 


off, it is put into a wooden coffin filled up with 


falt, lime and perfumes to preſerve it ; for the 


embalm their dead bodies no otherwiſe in Perſia, 


nor do, they ever embowel them, as with us. 
If they are buried near the place where they 


place where they are waſhed without much cere- 
mony, the people who attend the corps follow- 


ing in no manner of order; indeed at the inter- 
ment of people of diſtinction, the enſigns of the 


moſque are carried before them on long pikes, 
one has an iron hand at the end of it, which 
they call HALy's hand; others have creſcents ; 
and on the reſt are written the names of Ma- 
HOMET, his daughter FATIMA, and his twelve 
ſucceſſors: they have alſo ſtreamers of filk, and 


led horſes, which carry the turbant and arms of 


the deceaſed: there are no bearers appointed on 
purpoſe for carrying the corps to the grave, but 
the neighbours offer their ſervice, and if a perſon 
of faſhion meets a funeral, he will light from his 
horſe and aſſiſt in the carrying the bier, this 
being reckoned a great act of charity among the 


© Mahometans. 


They bury none in their moſques or temples, 
but in many towns they have their burying 


places by the road ſide a little diſtance from the 


taken notice of before. 


houſes; however, in Iſpahan and ſeveral great 
cities, there are burying places within the city: 
their graves are much of the ſame dimenſions 
as ours; but on the ſide of them next Mecca 
there is uſually a hollow earth made, wherein 
they lay the corps in its winding ſheet without 
a coffin, with the face towards Mecca, and if 
it be a great man, they lay by him his turbant, 
his ſword, his quiver, and his bow. The reaſon 
of making this arch is upon the ſuppoſition that 
the ſoul re-animates the body ſoon after the in- 
terment, and is examined by certain angels, 
concerning his faith and manners, as has been 
The Saieds, who are 


of the family of MAHOMET, have no earth 
thrown into the grave, but it is covered only 
with a great ſtone; they generally lay a tomb- 
ſtone on the grave, as with us, but inſtead of 
giving an account of the deceaſed or his character, 


they deteſt, and look upon it to be the devils colour, 


: * 2 y an infernal habit) but their mourning conſiſts in 
die, they are carried thither directly from the 


Preſſions of grief and deſpair, which they repeat 


mentioned; after which they bathe and ſhave, and 


garden houſes, where the corps reſted, and 


there are uſually engraven ſome paſſages of the C "at 14 


alcoran. | 
About eight or ten days after the funer 

on certain feſtivals, the friends and — © 
deceaſed go to viſit the tomb, eſpecially the wo- 
men with their children, where they renew their 
lamentations, weep and beat their breaſts, ang 
expoſtulate with the deceaſed upon his kaving 
them, after the manner of the Iriſh; their friend; 
in the mean time condoling with them, and en- 
deavouring to comfort them, and ſometimes they 
leave on the tombs fruits, cakes, and ſweet- meats, 


with which they apprehend the angels who guard 
the ſepulchre are well pleaſed. _ 


Their mourning uſually laſts forty days; it 
does not conſiſt in wearing black clothes (for black 


ſuch lamentations as have been mentioned, in a 
torn and negligent garb, and the moſt lively ex- 


two or three: times a week during the time above- 


dreſs themſelves in their uſual habits, and the 
mourning is finiſhed : their wives are the moſt in- 
conſolable, for it is ſcarce ever ſeen that a widow 
marries a ſecond time in Perſia. 

Many of the Perſian Kings are buried at Kom, 


as was the laſt Sultan SoLIMAN, of whoſe fune- 


ral we meet with the following account, This 
Prince died in the year 1694, the corps was pre- 
ceded by a hundred camels and mules, which car- 
ried proviſions for a thouſand people who were to 
attend it on the road, then came the body in a 
large litter covered with a pall of cloth of gold, 
and carried by two camels led by the Nazir or 
High Steward, on the fide of it went two ſervants 
burning perfumes in golden pans, and a great com- 
pany of prieſts ſinging their prayers; after this 
came another empty litter covered with red and 
green, then all the great officers of the court fol- 
lowed on foot with their clothes rent, except the 
Prime Miniſter, who on account of his great age 
was permitted to ride ; the people joined them 
upon the march to the number of many thouſands, 
who made the moit diſmal lamentations as for their 
common parent; in this order they proceeded 
about a league out of Iſpahan to one of the Kings 


night following thoſe, who were appointed to 
tend it, proceeded on their journey to Kom, af 
the great officers returned to Iſpahan to atten 


the new King: then the ſhops were opened 


which had been kept ſhut ever ſince they had no- 
tice of the late King's death, and the court fe- 
ſumed its uſual ſplendor. 

Before I leave the head of funerals, I ſhall w_ 
the liberty to mention that of one of our Engli 


i E 
agents at Iſpahan, deſcribed by — = 


. 


* 7 


N! 


of the a Y 


" =" 


AP; 
I. 


l. ſplendor and magnificence of our European fac- 


tors and merchants in this part of the world. 

In July 1704, died Mr. OwEN, agent of the 
Engliſh Faſt-India company: he was about forty 
years of age, a gentleman of great honour and 
merit, and univerſally eſteemed. The day he was 
buried, the ſecond of the Dutch company, their 
director being ill, came to the Engliſh factory at 
break of day, with all his people, among 
were fourteen horſe, and two led horſes covered 
with black cloth, preceded by a trumpet and thir- 
teen ſootmen. The gentlemen of the horſe of the 
deceaſed, the Perſian interpreter, and ſome others, 
began the march from the Engliſh factory, being 
followed by three led horſes clothed with black 
cloth, having white oftriches feathers upon their 
heads, There followed fourteen perſons on horſe— 
back, attended by ten or twelve valets; after theſe 
came the horſe belonging to the Dutch director, 


then the corps of the deceaſed, covered with white 


taFata, and a pall of black velvet over it; it was 
placed upon a bier, and carried by four perſons re- 
licved from time to time, the burying place being 
at ſome diſtance. ee, 

After the corps followed the ſecond of the Eng- 
liſh factory, and the ſecond of the Hollanders, 
with ſeveral others of both nations, and ſome Ar- 
menian merchants from Julpha, all of them ha- 
ning White ſcarfs and hatbands, conſiſting in all 
of about forty perſons, and attended by thirty 
footmen, The French alſo met the company at 
the burying place, and the corpſe was interred a- 
bout ſeven in the morning, the ſecond of the 
Engliſh company reading the funeral ſervice; then 
every one took a handful of earth and threw into 
the grave, and it was immediately filled up by 
the grave-diggers. Whereupon the company re- 
turned to the Engliſh houſe, in the ſame order 


they came, where having been handſomly enter- 


tamed, they took their leaves. 

| {tall conclude with a deſcription Monſieur LE 
AN gives us of the mourning of the Arme- 
ans, at the graves of their deceaſed friends, an- 
nuz!ly, the night before the ſolemnization of the 
{tival of the diſcovery of the holy croſs, 


THE PRESENT STATE OF PERSIA. 


b. Bux, which will give us ſome notion of the The Armenian women, clothed in white linen CH AP. 
fats vails, and ſo muffled up that nothing but their XVII. 

eyes could be diſcerned, about two or three hour 
before day, came to the Chriſtian burying-place, ; 
bringing with them wood, coals, tapers, and in- 


g whom 


ting their departed friends. 
multitude of priefts attending at the burying-place, 


cenſe ; there they made fires by the tombs of their 
reſpective relations and friends, and placed lighted 
tapers upon them, . continually throwing incenſe 
on the fire, lamenting their loſs, and addreſſing 
themſelves to the deceaſed, in the moſt tender and 
affectionate expreſſions : then they threw themſelves 
on the graves, and embraced and bathed them 
with their tears. This was ſucceeded by the 


moſt diſmal groans and cries that can be imagined. 


At a little diſtance the place where this was tranſ- 
ated looked like the ruins of ſome town juſt de- 


ſtroyed by the flames in a dark night, there be- 


ing ſuch an intermixture of ſtones and fire, with 
the cries and lamentations of people in the ut- 
moſt deſpair. 


The men, it ſeems, remained at home while 


the women were employed in this ſolemnity, but 


ſent perpetually after their wives, under pretence 
of enquiring how they did, poſſibly leſt the 


_ darkneſs of the night ſhould give them an oppor- 


tunity of purſuing their intrigues, inſtead of viſt- 
There were alfo a 


to offer up prayers for thoſe who deſired it; and 
theſe being all clothed in black, as the women 


were in white, made an odd fort of a ſhow. 


The prieſts were paid for the prayers they faid 
on this occaſion, ſome of them 11x-pence, others 
ten-pence, but none give them more than twen- 
ty-pence. There are ſeldom leſs than three 
thouſand Armenian women, who come from Jul- 
pha, to attend the graves of their deceaſed friends 


at this time, who ſo perfume the air with the 


incenſe and aromatick gums they throw into the 
fire, that the city of Iſpahan is ſenſible of it, at 
more than a mile's diſtance, The ceremony be- 
ing concluded about two hours after day-light, 
the common people continued to go thither moft 
part of the day, not to mourn, it ſeems, and be- 
wail the loſs of their friends, as thoſe in the 


morning had done, but to ſmoke and divert them- 
ſelves, as uſual at feſtivals. 
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CHAP. I 


Doeſcribing the ſituation, extent, and bounds of this country; the name, diviſions, rivers, port towns, 
| air, ard climate, | 


RABIA, if we kids all thoſe coun- 


CHAP. 

7 tries which go under that name, is of 
ATI a very large extent, little inferior to 
Situation any of thoſe empires we have already 
And extent. 


| paſſed through: the moſt ſoutherly 
part of it lying in the latitude of 12 degrees 30 
minutes, and the north part of it in 32 degrees 
30 minutes north, longitude from 34 to 61, rec- 
koning from the meridian of London. It ſtretches 
itſelf from the north-weſt to the ſouth-eaſt, and 
is ſaid to reſemble the head of an axe, being much 
broader on the ſouth-eaſt than it is on the north- 
weſt. It lyes between the fifth and the fourteenth 
north climate; the longeſt day in the ſouth be- 
ing fourteen hours and a half, and in the north 
| eighteen. . 
' Foundariess This country is bounded by Paleſtine, Syria, 
and Diarbeck (or Meſopotamia) towards the north. 
By Eyrack Arabick (formerly Chaldea or Baby- 
lonia) and the gulph of Perſia towards the eaſt. 
By the Ocean towards the ſouth ; and by the 
Red ſea, and the iſthmus which divides Alia 
from Africa towards the weſt, It is twelve 
hundred Engliſh miles in length, and between 
eight and nine hundred miles in breadth, in the 
broadeſt part, but ſcarce half fo much in the nar- 
roweſt part, towards the north. 1 
Divided into It is uſually divided into three parts, according 
chree parts. to the nature of the reſpective ſoils, viz. Arabia 
Felix, Arabia Deſerta, and Arabia Petræa. A- 
rabia Fælix, the ſouth-eaſt part of it, contains, at 
leaſt, four parts in five of the whole. Arabia 


Emirs, or Arabian Princes, who march from 


Deſerta, which lyes to the northward, is the C HAP. 
largeſt next; and Arabia Petræa, which lyes I. 
to the north-weſt, on the iſthmus which divide 
Aſia from Africk, is much the leaſt. But the : 
boundaries are very uncertain, or rather, there 
are no bounds at all; for the inland country be- 
ing under the government of abundance of little 


place to place, and encamp according as they can 
find water and paſture for their cattle, there re- 
ſpective dominions have ſcarce any fixed boundaries, 
nor is it eaſy to ſay which part of the country be- 
longs to one of theſe diviſions, and which to ano- 
ther : as to thoſe Princes who live in towns upon 
the ſea-coaſt, their dominions indeed may be ſet 
out with a greater degree of certainty. 

Some derive the name of this country from 
the Hebrew word harabi, which ſignifies a thief 
or a robber. And others from ARABUs, a ſup- 
poſed ſon of APOLLo and BABYLONIA; but the 
people of this country have been known more by 
the name of Saracens than any other, from the 
word farra, which ſignifies a deſert, and ſaken, 
to inhabit; for all the Arabia's have very large 
deſerts, though one only carries the name of De- 
ſerta, as being eminently barren. 

There are but few ſprings, and ſcarce any con- 
ſiderable river in this country, unleſs we take in 
part of the Euphrates, which divides Arabia De- 
ſerta from Diarbeck or Meſopotamia. The ſeas 
which encompaſs it on three ſides, are the Perſian 


gulph, the Indian or Ethiopick ocean, and 3 
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HAP. Red ſea, Of the gulph of Perſia I have treated 
already: as to the ocean which lyes to the ſouth- 
= caſt of Arabia, it is obſervable that there are no 
regular tides in it, and the current uſually fits as 
the wind blows, except on the full or the change of 
the moon, and then for three or four days toge- 
| ther it will fit directly againſt the wind, and at 
thoſe times the water riſes eight foot perpendicu- 
lar upon the coaſt, 

ſouth-weſt and ſouth-weſt, and ſo variable to the 
weſt, with hard guſts, and ſometimes rain, from 
the beginning of April to the middle or latter end 
of Auguſt, and then - it turns about to the eaſt- 
ward, blowing gently from that quarter, until 
the latter end of March, with ſometimes land 
and ſea-breezes, but very feint. But there is no 
enduring this coaſt from the beginning of April 
till the latter end of July, for the wind blows 
hard then from the ſouth-ſouth-weft, and there 
| 15 no harbour upon the coaſt but what lyes open 
to thoſe winds, and no ſoundings to be had fix 
miles off the ſhore in many places. 

I proceed now to treat of the Red ſea, which 
lyes to the weſtward of Arabia, and firſt as to the 
name of it, about which, there are great variety 
of opinions: antiently, it ſeems, the Red ſea was 
not confined to this narrow channel, which lyes 
between Arabia and Africk, but was extended 
aiſo to the Perſian gulph, and to all that ocean 
which lyes between Africk and the Eaſt-Indies, 


gulph only which lyes neareſt, and was firſt diſ- 
covered to them, holding that becauſe King ER y- 
THROS, who had the ſovereignty of this ſea, was 
buried in one of the iſlands of it, that therefore it 
bears the name of Mare Erithræum, or the Red 
ca. Some again apprehend that the redneſs. of 
tne ſands, or the coral which is found at the bot- 
tom of it, or the redneſs of its waters, were the 


of the bordering hills might juſtly give occaſion 
to the name: but as to the ſand of this ſea, and 
its waters, travellers aſſure us they are no redder 
than thoſe of other ſeas, though ſome of the 
mountains near it are. They obſerve alſo that 
the Holy Scripture calls it yam ſouf, or the ſea 
of ruſhes, becauſe its banks are covered with 

ruſhes or weeds, The Arabs call it the fea of 
lyſma, the name of a town which formerly 
vod at the bottom of the,gulph. No ſea was 
more frequented than this, before the diſcovery of 
the way to the Eaſt-Indies by the cape of Good 

pe: but of late few ſhips, except the Turkiſh 
palleys, and the veſſels which tranſport the Ma- 
Ty pilgrims to Mecca, go higher than Mo- 
8 om [ ſhall however, according to my uſual me- 
Od, deſcribe the ſituation of the principal port 
ons, in this and the other ſeas belonging to A- 


Tie wind blows on. this cba from the fouth-- 


though the late weſtern writers apply it to that 


occaſion of its name: and others, that the redneſs 


THE PRESNT STATE OF ARABIA. 


from Egypt ſtands the town of Suez, in the la- 


titude of 30 degrees, it is held by ſome to be te 


455 
rabia. And firſt, at the entrance upon this ſea CHAP, 


BE 


antient Arſinoe, it is a little town belonging to de. 


the Grand Seignor, containing about two hun- 
dred houſes, and has a pretty harbour, but ſo ſhal- 
low that ſhips of burthen cannot enter it: it is 
full of people when the Turkiſh galleys are there, 


and at the time when foreign ſhipping arrives; 


but at other times almoſt deſerted, there being no 
freſh water within two leagues of it: it ſtands 
about forty or fifty miles from Grand Cairo, to 
which it may be reckoned the port town. 


From the town of Suez to Tor, the next port Tor, 


town to the ſouthward, is about an hundied miles: 
from Tor may be ſeen the place where the chil- 
dren of Iſrael paſſed through the Red ſea, accord- 
ing to the tradition of the natives, being the mid- 
way between Suez and Tor; here the ſea is a- 
bout fifteen miles broad, and thirty-fhive fathom 
deep in the middle of the channel, The Egyp- 
tian coaſt on the other {ide is obſerved to be very 
ſteep, except in that place through which the Iſ- 
raelites marched, where there is an eaſy deſcent 
for about eight or nine miles into the ſea; on 


each ſide of which there are impaſſable mountains, 


like high walls, which are called Gibbel Pharoon, 
or the hills of PHAROAH; fo that except the 
ſea had divided, there was no poſſibility of their 


eſcaping, they muſt have periſhed by the ſword 


of PHAROAH. 

The next port to the ſouthward of Tor is 
Yamboe, which lyes in 25 degrees north latitude; 
here is a tolerable good harbour, but the entrance 


Yamboe, 


is very dangerous, on account of the ſands: the 


caſtle which defends it is ſtrong enough to reſiſt 
the attacks of the wild Arabs, but not to endure 
a formal ſiege. It is now the port town to Me- 
dina, where their prophet's tomb is, being dit- 
tant from it about four days journey. 

of Siden or Judda, in 21 deg. 30 m. belonging 
to the Grand Seignor; but the entrance into it 
is ſomething difficult: this is the port town to 


Mecca, where the pilgrims uſually come on ſhore, 


To the ſouthward of Yamboe lyes the town Siden, or 


Judda. 


The country about it is ſo very barren, that the 


Turks are at a great expence to furniſh it with 


proviſions, which are ſent from Egypt. by the. 
way of Suez; but in return, they import vaſt 


quantities of coffee, which the Arabians bring hi- 
ther commonly at the time the. Turkiſh galleys 
come into the road. | 
But the principal port in the Red Sea is Mo- 
cha ſituate near the mouth of it, in 13 degrees 
north latitude: hither come the ſhips of all Eu- 
ropean nations which trade into thoſe ſeas, as 
alſo the merchants of Egypt, Turkey, Abyſſina, 
&c. | 
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THE PRESENT STATE OF ARABIA, 


Without the ſtraits of Babel Mandel to the 
eaſtward, in the latitude of 12 degrees odd mi- 
nutes, ſtands the port of Aden, one of the an- 
tienteſt and pleaſanteſt cities in Arabia, once in 


the poſſeſſion of the Portugueſe : it is defended by 


Maculla bay, 


Shahar. 


Caſſeen. 
Dofar. 


Muſcat. 


The air. 


Hagiaz, or 
Mecha. 


Tehama. 


Mceo. 


Hadramut. 


a wall on one ſide, and high mountains on the 
other; but has been found too weak to reſiſt the 
attacks of the Arabian Princes of late years. 
Sailing from Aden to the eaſtward, the next 
remarkable place we meet with is Maculla bay, 


in the latitude of 14 degrees 46 min. from thence 


to the port of Shahar is 12 leagues and an half: 
this place lyes in the latitude of 14 deg. 52 min. 
Farther eaſt lye the ports of Caſſeen or Careſen 
and Dofar; and in the gulph of Perſia on the 


Arabian fide beyond cape Roſalgate we meet with 


Muſcat, in the latitude of 23 degrees north, 
whoſe King ſeems to be much ſtronger in ſhip- 
ping than any of the Arabian Sovereigns. 

The air of Arabia is exceſſive hot, and in ma- 
ny places very unhealthful, particularly that part 
of it which lyes upon the coaſts. The winds al- 
ſo are hot and poiſonous, as thoſe on the op- 
polite ſhores of Perſia ; and their ſands very trouble- 
ſome and dangerous, being driven like clouds by 
the wind, inſomuch, that whole caravans, it is 
faid, have been buried and loſt in their deſerts 
by a ſtorm of wind and ſand. It rains in Ara- 
bia but very ſeldom, in ſome places not more 


than twice or thrice in two or three years; but 


the great dews which fall in the night refreſh 
the ground and ſupply the plants with ſome 
moiſture. | 


CHAP Hh 


Treats of the kingdoms and provinces which are known 
to us in Arabia; and of their towns, fortifications, 
camps, buildings and furniture. 


Provitices of T HE kingdoms and provinces we have any 


account of in Arabia Fzlix, are firſt Hagiaz, 
which lyes along the Red Sea between Arabia 
Petræa on the north, and the province of Tehama 


on the ſouth, and is by ſome called the principa- 


lity of Mecha, in which the chief towns are 
Medina, Mecha, Sidin, Hagiar and Hagefa. 

2. Tehama, which has Hagiaz on the north, 
the Red Sea on the weſt, and the kingdom of 
Moha or Moco on the ſouth ; the chieſ towns 
whereof are, Haran, Sibit and Ghalafecka. 

3. The kingdom of Moco, which has the 

Red Sea and the ſtraits of Babel Mandel on the 
weſt, the ocean on the ſouth, the province of 
Hadramut on the eaſt, and Tehama on the north; 
the chief towns whereof are Moco, Aden, Abra 

and Sanaa. 

4. Hadramut which has the kingdom of Moco 
on the weſt, the ocean on the ſouth, and the 


kingdom of Carefen or Caſſeen upon the eaſt ; 
the chief towns whereof are Hadramut, Aragui 
Maculla and Sahar. | : 

5. T he two kingdoms or provinces of Careſen 
or Caſſeen and Seger or Seer, of which Moll 
makes but one kingdom, is bounded by Hadra. 
mut on the weſt, the ocean on the ſouth, and 


the kingdom of Oman or Muſcat on the eat 


and north; the chief towns whereof are, Haſ- 
wel, Fortach, Dofar, Mirabat and Niban. | 

6. The kingdom of Oman or Muſcat, in 
which I conclude Bahrelia, is the largeſt of the 
Arabian Kingdoms, and has the kingdom of Ja- 
mama on the north, the gulph of Perſia on the 
eaſt, the ocean on the ſouth, and the province of 
Seger or Seer on the welt ; the chief towns where- 
of, are Haſen, Harmin, Ganca, Muſcat, Sohar, 
Julphar and Elcatiff; in this province alſo lyes 
the remarkable promontory of Roſalgate, being 


Caſlepy 4 


CHE 
[18 


Seer, 


Oman, - 
Malcit, 


the moſt eaſterly point of Arabia, and Cape Muf. 


mus. | | 
7. Jamama, an inland provence but little 
known to us; the chief towns whereof are Ja- 
mama, Hujor and Tuna. 


I proceed next to the deſcription of ſome of 
the principal towns, and firſt of Medina where 
ManomeT's tomb is: this is called by the 
Arabians Medina Talmabi: the city of the pro- 
phet, being the place MAanomerT fled to when 
he was driven from Mecca, and where he was firſt 
inveſted with regal power. It lyes in the latitude 
of 24. deg. 30 min. north, about eighty miles to 


the eaſtward of the Red Sea, and two hundred 


miles to the north of Mecca. Tt conſiſts of a- 
bout a thouſand houſes built of brick and ſtone, 
but not very lofty, having but one floor : there 


are ſeveral noble moſques in the city, the princi- . 
pal whereof is called Mos a Kibu or the moſt Þ 


holy: it ſtands in the middle of the town, and 
is a ſquare building an hundred paces in length, 
and fourſcore in breadth, and ſupported by four 
hundred columns, on which there hang four thou- 
ſand lamps. MAHOME T's tomb ſtands in 2 
tower in this temple covered with a dome, and 
encompaſſed with iron rails: the tomb itſelf 15 
ſurrounded by a filver grate, and the wall on the 
inſide is hung with rich filks, upon which are 
abundance of precious ſtones, the gifts of Maho- 
metan Princes. The pilgrims never ſee the tomb 
itſelf, only the tower which it is encloſed in; 
but when the pilgrims are returned home, an 
the crowd is leſs, they make no difficult) of 
ſhewing it to any Mahometan for a piece of mo- 


ney. The ſtory of ManomzrT's coffin bens 
drawn up to the roof by a loadſtone here, Was : 
an impoſition upon us, it ſeems ; there never | 


having been any colour for that report. 


ledon, which lyes over againſt the ifland of Or- | 


3 Mecca 


Tout 
Media 
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14P, Mecca ſtands about two hundred miles ſouth of tugueſe, when they commanded all the trade of CH AP. 
l. Medina, in the latitude of 21 deg. ſome odd min. the Perſian gulph; but the Portugueſe having loſt II. 
and is a day's journey to the eaſtward of the Red Ormus on the other fide the bay, and being 
Sea in a valley almoſt ſurrounded with moun- much weakened by the Europeans, who ſucceed- 
tains; it is twice as large as Medina, built of ed them in the Indian trade, the Arabians made 
brick, with flat roofs, and balluſters on the top, themſelves maſters of Muſcat ; ſince when the 
In the middle of the town ſtands the kaaba or Portugueſe and the people of this place have been 
| houſe of GOD, which according to the Arabian always in a ſtate of war, and under pretence of 
tradition was built by ABRAHAM, and to which carrying Portugueſe merchants or their effects, 
MAHOMET obliged all his followers to go in the Muſcatters frequently ſeize other European 
pilgrimage once in their lives. This houſe is not ſhips which come into theſe ſeas, if they are not 
above fifteen foot in length and twelve in breadth, in a condition to defend themſelves. : : 
and about five fathoms high; the door is in the There are ſeveral redoubts and batteries for 
corner, on the left hand, about a fathom and a the defence of the harbour of Muſcat ; but not 
half high and a fathom wide, made of beaten. kept in very good repair. The city ſtands at 
filver, and opens with two leaves; they go up the bottom of a bay ſurrounded with hills, or 
toit by a ladder, it being raifed fix foot above rather rocks, which renders it prodigious hot. 
the ground: the roof is flat, and ſupported by The houſes are two ſtories high, but indifferent- 
three pillars of aloes wood of an octogonal form; ly built, and ſcarce any furniture in them: the 
the ſides are hung with red and white ſtuff, with ftreets are irregular, and ſo narrow, that more 
the following words ſeveral times wrought in than two people can ſcarce walk a-breaſt in them. 
them, viz. La Illa Illalla, Ma yomeD reſoul al- The market place however, in the middle of 
lah, i. e. GOD is a great GOD, and MAno- the town is well ſtored with fiſh, fruit, and o- 
met his prophet. 0 ther proviſions exceeding cheap. _ : : 
There is a large court about this houſe en- The laſt town I ſhall take notice of, is El- Elcatiff. 
compaſſed with a piazza, ſupported by three rows catiff to the northward of Muſcat higher up 
of pillars: in this court the pilgrims of the four the Perſian gulph, in the latitude of 27 degrees 
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E principal Mahometan ſects have their reſpective north. This was formerly a place of great trade, 

e places to perform their devotion in; for I do not and much reſorted to when the pearl fiſhery 

- find they ever enter the kaaba, and indeed it is near it was in repute; but ſeems to be upon 

n ſo ſmall, that it would admit but of a very few the decline at preſent : the K ing of Muſcat or 

ſt people: the houſe is girt round with two belts of Oman, having brought all this coaſt under his ſub- 

le gold, and hung on the outſide with damask; and jection. „ | 

to i every year there are new hangings preſented by But the Arabs who live in towns are a very Moſt of the 
2d 


the Grand Seignior, when the old ones are cut inconſiderable number, compared with thoſe that Abs live 


a- into relicks, and ſold to ſuch pious people as will live in tents, and are called Bedouins : theſe peo- Ko rev any 
e, pay for them. | | | ple have no fixed habitation, but being poſſeſſed ſertled habi- 
re Mocha or Moha, which I have already men- of large flocks and herds of camels, ſheep and n. 
ci- tioned as the capital of a conſiderable kingdom, goats, rove from one part of the country to ano- 

oſt ſtands on the right-hand at the entrance of the ther, where they can find paſture and water for 

nd Red Sea from the ocean: it was within theſe two their cattle; and when they have deſtroyed all 

th, hundred years but a ſmall village ; but is now the forage, they load their goods and baggage on 

our the moſt populous trading town upon the coaſts: their camels, with their wives and children, and 

ou- it ſtands on a flat, upon a ſandy barren foil cloſe march on in ſearch of freſh paſture. Their tents 

1 2 by the ſea fide. The ſtreets are large and clean: make a very indifferent appearance when they 

and the houſes of brick or ſtone, two ſtories high with encamp, being made of black or dark coloured 

f is fat roofs, terraſſed on the top to walk on. The goat's hair. 

the ſhops make a good appearance, being furniſhed 

are With all manner of commodities. What the SGH AP. HI. 

aho- Europeans bring from thence is chiefly coffee, | SE 

omb which grows in the neighbouring country and Treats of the genius and temper of the Arabs ; of their 

in; no where elſe; and this plant I ſhall take an op- _—_— ſhape, aud habits ; their diet, liquors, 

and portunity of deſcribing hereafter. diverſions, roads, and way of travelling. | 

ty of _ Muſcat, the next moſt conſiderable place and = ” | 

mo- the capital of a large kingdom, is about three W Hether the Arabs are naturally inclined to Genius and 
being miles in circumference, ſituated on the left hand that roving wandring life they have always Pe" — 
ct = it the entrance of the gulph of Perſia or Ormus, been remarkable for, or whether the nature of I 
neve 


out ſixty leagues to the north weſt of cape their country requiring frequent removals on ac- 
se and was once in poſſeſſion of the Por- count of 1 barrenneſs, and the ſcarcity of water 
.. © nan | | Hi 
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in the deſerts puts them under a neceſſity of wan- 
dring from place to place, is not very material to 
enquire ; but as they have lived in this manner 
for ſo many ages, it is probably as agreeable to 
them, as a more ſettled life is to the reſt of the 
world : but this people are not more taken notice 


of for rambling than they are for thieving, both 


by ſea and land, and that not in ſinall parties only, 
but by publick authority in a manner, with their 
Princes at the head of them. There are ſome 
modern travellers indeed, that cry up the Arabians 
for their juſtice, their humanity, temperance, 
and other virtues at a very great rate ; but this 
ſeems contraty to univerſal experience, or, they 
muſt mean that juſtice which they exerciſe among 
themſelves ; for certainly foreigners very often 
ſuffer by their rapine : I ſhall take the liberty of 
repeating, however, what Capt. SAY relates of 
the juſtice and other virtues of thoſe Arabians who 
inhabit near Muſcat : he ſays they are very cour- 
teous in their behaviour, extremely civil to ſtran- 
gers, and offer no violence or affront to any, and 


though they have the higheſt veneration for their 


religion, never endeayour to force it upon others; 


that a min may travel hundreds of miles in their 
country, and not ſo much as meet with abutrve 
language, and if the traveller has a charge of mo- 
ney, he needs no arms to defend it, he may ſleep 
with it ſafely in his hand by the highway fide : 
that though he lived in that country for ſeveral 
years, and had travelled much, he never heard of 
a robbery amongſt them. He adds, that happen- 
ing to be ſhipwrecked on the iſland of Macira near 
this coaſt, and eſcaping to ſhore with the refit of 
the mariners, the Arabs came to him and offered 
their affiſtance to fave the goods, as he underſtood 
by the figns the Arabs made, for they could not 
underſtand one another a word: that one of the 
Arabs, who looked like the Governor, having 
gathered a little heap of fand, divided it into three 
parts, reſerving two to himſeif, and giving the 
other to the Captain, at which the Captain ex- 


preſſing ſome ditlike, the Arab divided the heap in 


two equal parts, reſerving one to himſelf and giving 
the other to the Captain, whereupon they thook 
bands, as well contented on both ſides. Ihe mo- 
ney which was brought on ſhore and ſaved in the 
wreck, amounted to twelve or fourteen thouſand 
pounds, which they weighed in baskets, delivering 
rather more than a moiety to the Captain. And 
this Mr. Say ſeems to admire as a great piece of 
juſtice in the Arabs, applauding his good fortune 


that he was not caſt away upon a Chriſtian coaſt, 


where he might have fared much worſe. 

But notwithſtanding this relation of Capt. SA x's, 
I am very well aſſured, that the Arabs have both 
before that time and ſince, taken ſeveral ſhips of 
ours, which they found weakly manned at fea: 


_ hay, they have fetched them out of the very road at 


themſelves in ſmoking tobacco: water is their or- 


Gombron on the coaſt of Perſia in the night time: CH A 
and have more than once defrauded and robbed 178 
our merchants of their goods, who came to trade ' 
with them at Muſcat. It is very rare alſo that VM 
any caravan of merchants paſſes over the deſerts 
but they loſe part of their goods: the 4A rabian 
Emirs and Princes themſelves ext6rt money from 
them, though they do not take all indeed, and ſo 
according to Capt. SAY, may be deemed to have 
more juſtice than ſome other robbers : and indeed 
there is ſomething to be ſaid for thoſe Arabian 
Princes, for the country being theirs, they might 
refuſe to let the caravans paſs through their coun- 
try at all, and poflibly take what they. impoſe up- 
on caravans, by way of duty or toll, and this 
ſeems probable, becauſe the ſums are not very 
large, or it would diſcourage the caravans from 
coming that way ; and as to private robberies, 
no country can be anſwerable for them, Their 
depredations at ſea ſeem moit inexcuſable, where 
nothing but a ſuperior force can protect our mer- 
chants againſt them. = 

The Arabians are of a middle ſtature, thin and 
of a ſwarthy complexion ; and black hair and 
black eyes are common to them with other people 
in the ſame climate : their voices are rather effemi- 
nate than ſtrong, but they are ſaid to be a brave 
people, expert at the bow and lance, and ſince 
they have been acquainted with fire arms are be- 
come pretty good markſmen. 

The habit of the roving Arabs is a kind of blue . 
ſhirt, tied about them with a white faſh or girdle, | 
and ſome of them have a veſt of firs or ſheep skins 
over it: they wear alſo drawers, and ſometimes 
flippers, but no ſtockings, and have a cap or tur- 
bant on their heads, many of them go almoſt na- 
ked, but the women are ſo wrapped up, that no- } 
thing can be diſcerned but their eyes. Their food f 
is beef, mutton, goats fleſh, veniſon and camels 
fleſh, which they eſteem more than any other, 
and they make thin cakes of flower and water in- 
ſtead of bread: but many of them chooſe dried 
dates before them: they eat alſo moſt ſorts of fiſh, 
except ſuch as have no ſcales : but whatever ani- 
mals they eat, they are very careful to have all 
the blood well drained out. I hoſe about Muſcat 
do not only abſtain from wine, as other Mahome- 
tans do, but deny themſelves even tea and coffee, 
and other innocent liquors: nor do they indulge 


Stat ne @ 
compleng 
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dinary drink, or a ſherbet made of oranges, Water 
and ſugar. | | | 2 
There are no roads laid out in this county, "ill 
but the caravans travel over ſandy delerts, Where 
there is no manner of track; guiding themſelves 
by a compaſs, as at ſea, or elſe by the ſtars, for 
they travel chiefly in the night on account of the 
heats. People chooſe to travel with the carà ans, 
in which are frequent!y two or three 0 
* 


{ , 


1 1; 


Stat ue 
compleng 


in order to ſecure themſelves from the thieviſh 
Arabs. There are no wheel carriages in this 


country, all their merchandize is loaden upon 


camels or dromedaries, between which there is 
very little difference in the ſhape, unleſs it be 
that the camel has but one bunch, and the dro- 
medary two upon his back; the camel alſo is 


largeſt, and will carry ſix or ſeven hundred 
. weight, but the dromedary is the ſwifter, and 


uſed chiefly for riding: he will trot, it is ſaid, 
forty leagues a day with eaſe. 


then, and will upon occaſion, travel five or ſix 
days without drinking, ſome ſay nine. Here 
are no inns or caravanſeras to bait at, but thoſe 
who travel with the caravans carry their proviſi- 
on and tents with them, which are ſet up in 
bad weather, for if the weather be good, they 
chooſe to lodge upon a carpet in the open field, 
that they may not be furprized by the Arabian 
robbers, | 

The ſlaves and ſervants which belong to the ca- 
ravan get ready their maſter's meat upon the road ; 
their uſual way of dreſſing it is, by making a 
little hole in the ground, in which they make a 
fire, and ſet a pot over it: if there be no brakes 
or i2rubs to be found in the way they go, they 


carey charcoal along with them for firing, They 
al! -rry water in skins, for ſometimes they do 
n ct with water in. ſeveral days travelling. 
|  { + in obſetvation among the Arabs, that 
» ere are trees, the water is not far off, 


& 1 1.4: LI 


Wal fret! diſtance, and ſet up their great 
con to it, eſpecially if they have 
be. + »..hout water for any time. | 


« Caravan ſets out the merchants elect 
*hemieives, a caravan baſha or captain, 
\ prints the order of their march, and the 
|. +» thity are to lodge at, and with the prin- 


he Mea in the caravan adjuſts any differences 


that auiſe in the way; but it is an employment, 
it ſceins, that no honeſt man is fond of; for be- 
ng impowered to pay and compound for ſeveral 
Imai! ducies in the countries through which they 
pals, their fidelity is generally ſuſpected. The 
merchants uſually ride upon horſes or mules, 
and thoſe who cannot be at that expence, on 
ac, it being very tireſome riding on a camel 
When he goes a foot pace, but pleaſant enough 
when be is put into a trot, which is a pace the 
1. . 5 ſeldom go, becauſe the camels are heavy 
Caden. 

| he Franks are obliged to provide pack-horſes 
o carry their wine, becauſe the camel maſters, 
%%% are Mahometans, will not ſuffer their ca- 
me!s to be laden with this liquor, the camel being 
conſccrated to MAHOMET, who firialy pro- 


a 


Both the camel 
and dromedary kneel down to take up their bur- 


draw near a pool, their camels 


THE PRESENT STATE OF ARABIA 
AP. men, and perhaps a thouſand beaſts of all kinds, 


hibited the uſe of wine. 
goat-skins, as their water is; the skins have the 
hairy ſide inwards, and are well pitched; if the 


bair be taken off they are not ſo ſervicèable, but 


generally leaky. 


The ſtages of the caravans are not every day 


alike, but ſometimes ſix hours, and other days 
ten or twelve, according as they can meet with 
water: every merchant with his ſervants rides by 
thoſe camels which are loaden with his goods, 
eſpecially in the dark nights; for there are a ſly 


_ 
The wine is carried in CHAP, 


III. 


ſort of thieves which will cut the ſtrings by 


which they are faſtened to one another, and drive 
a camel or two off, before they are well apprized 


what is a doing. The caravan, as has been ob- 


ſerved, lodges in ſome place near the water ſide, 
if they can meet with any; and after ſun-ſet there 


are a ſort of poor people called Shaoux, who make 


it their buſineſs to attend the caravans, and are 
very diligent in guarding the whole held and taks 
ing care of the goods; they walk about like 
watchmen, crying out GOD is one, GOD is 
merciful, adding frequently, have a care of your 
ſelf. When the proper time for marching ap- 


proaches, they give notice to the caravan baſha, 
who orders them to cry ſaddle your horſes, and 


afterwards to load their goods; and it is ſurprizing 
upon this ſecond cry, to obſerve how every thing 
is ready in an inſtant. the caravan ſetting forward 
in great order and filence, 7 
When the ſtages are long, and they do not 
expect to come to the ground where they are to 
lye before ten or eleven in the morning, the mer- 
chants will ſpread a carpet on the ground and open 
their wallets, which every one carries upon his 
horſe filled with proviſions, and fit down to break- 
faſt, while the caravan marches flowly on. | 
It is neceſſary that the traveller clothe himſelf 
in an Arabian veſt and cap, or at leaſt put him- 
ſelf into the garb of a Mahometan as he pales 
through this country, or he will be ſubject to 
many inconveniencies, and ſcarce be allowed to 
paſs ſome towns. Boots of black, red or yellow 
leather lined with cloth muſt alſo be provided, 
which reach no higher than the knee, -and are as 
eaſy to walk in as ſhoes. Spurs they never wear 
any, but prick the horſe with an iron which 1s 
fixed to the ſtirrup. | i 5 
One great inconvenience in travelling with the 
caravans is, that the water being found chiefly in 
wells and ciſterns, where no more than two or 
three people can draw water at a time, a traveller 
is forced to ſtay two or three hours ſometimes be- 


fore he can get any, for thoſe who belong to the 


beaſts of burthen will ſcarce ſuffer any body to 

come near the well till their camels and other 

cattle are ſerved: they are a rude fort of people, 

like our waggoners, with whom there is no con- 

tending without running ſome hazard. 
Nan :?: 
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CHAP. 
IV. 


Fruits. 


THE PRESENT STATE OF ARABIA. 


r I. 
Treats of the nature of the ſoil; their husbandry, 


© gardening, plants, animals and minerals. 

RABIA, even that part of it which goes 

under the name of hyaman or the happy, 
conſiſts for the moſt part in ſandy deſerts, or dry 


barren mountains : but there being ſome parts of 


ſouth Arabia tolerably fruitful, and abounding in 


corn and herbage, as well as aromatick gums, it 


is compared with the other parts of Arabia, a hap- 
py country. . 


Their hills they never endeavour to cultivate, 


being for the moſt part a rocky ſoil, and ſcarce 


capable of improvement : their valleys ſeem e- 


qually barren when water is wanting, and bear 


ſcarce any herbage ; but where they can bring wa- 


ter into them, they produce corn, herbs, flowers, 


and all manner of garden ſtuff; and no country 


in the world affords a more agreeable proſpect. 


They draw water in large skins out of their wells 
morning and evening with oxen, conveying the 
water along little canals, by the ſides of which 
their trees and plants are ſet: they cut alſo little 


channels through their corn fields, by which they 
let the water into them as there is occaſion, for 


rain they have very ſeldom any. & 

They have a great variety of excellent fruits, 
ſuch as oranges, lemons, grapes, peaches and apri- 
cots; but what this country is moſt famous for, 
is their dates and their coffee, with which abun- 


dance of ſhips for Europe and India are loaden 


every year, belides vaſt quantities that are ſent to 
Turkey. Of dates I have ſpoken in treating of 
Perſia, which are found ſcarce any where elſe but 
in this country and that. 

The coffee ſhrub grows eight or ten foot high, 


and has a gray ſmooth bark, the wood is white, 
and has not much pith ; the twigs riſe by pairs 
oppoſite to each other, and the leaves on the twigs 
in the ſame manner, one pair about two inches 


diſtance from another. "Ihe leaves have foot 


ſtalks a quarter of an inch in length, and are about 


four inches long and two broad in the middle, 


from whence they decreaſe to both extremities, 


ending in a point. They are ſmooth, whole and 
without any inciſures on the edges, and near the 
form of a bay leaf; the fruit comes ex alis folio- 
rum hanging to the twig by a foot ſtalk, ſome- 
times one, two or more in the ſame place. Theſe 
{brubs are planted in a rich ground, and watered 
by artificial channels, as their other vegetables are, 
and after three or four years bearing, the natives 
plant new ſhrubs, becauſe then the old ones begin 
to decline, They dry the berries in the ſun, and 
afterwards take off the outward husk with hand- 
mills ; and the Arabians in the hotteſt ſeaſon make 


already. 


uſe of theſe husks roaſted in the room of coffee 
berries, eſteeming the liquor made of them more 
3 „ | 

Coffee has been in uſe about two hundred years 
in Aſia: in the year 1652, Mr. EDwa R Ds, a 


Turkey merchant, brought a Greek ſervant into 
England to make coffee, and this ſervant of his, 
named PASQUA, was the firſt, it is ſaid, who 


kept a coffee houſe here. The beſt coffee berry 


is large and plump, with a greeniſh caſt, and has 


a tranſparency on the thineſt parts : the other has 
a yellowiſh caſt and is more opaque ; but when 
they are roaſted, it is difficult to diſtinguiſh them, 
The beſt way of keeping the berries when they 
are roaſted is, in ſome warm place, where they 
may not imbibe any moiſture, for this palls it, 
and takes off the briskneſs of the taſte ; and it is 
beſt to grind it as it is uſed. It is obſerved that 
coffee diſtilled yields double as much oil as beans, 
and almoſt treble as much as wheat. This ac- 
count of the coffee ſhrub is taken from Mr. 
HovucGHToN's deſcription of it, inſerted in the 
philoſophical tranſactions. No. 156. P. 311. 
Arabia alſo abounds in myrrh, manna, caſſia, 
incenſe, aloes, olibanum, balm and frankincenſe, 


beſides ſome other valuable drugs: among their 


plants, nothing is more wanted than timber trees, 
and indeed they have very little wood of any kind 
in the count. 

Of their animals, 
and excellent in their kind are camels and horſes: 
their camels are extremely proper for this ſandy 
country, and the largeſt of them will carry a 
vaſt burthen, ſome ſay, near a thouſand weight: 
the lefler ſort, which have two bunches on their 


backs, are generally called dromedaries, and are 


as remarkable for their ſwiftneſs, as the others 
for their ſtrength ; but of theſe I have ſpoken 
Their breed of horſes are only fit for 
the ſaddle, and are never uſed either for draught 
or burthen : the fineſt horſes we ſee in the Perſian 
court are brought from hence, and are admired 
for their make as well as for their high mettle 
and ſwiſtneſs. 
and horſes is barley or barley meal made into 
dough : but Mr. IHEVENOT informs us, that 
in ſome parts of Arabia, they feed them with 
camel's milk, butter and wheat, and ſometimes 
with camel's fleſh dry'd in the ſun. And a more 
modern author tells us, they feed their cattle at 
Muſcat with fiſh, not when they are freſh taken, 
but they dig a little pit, and having thrown a large 


quantity of fiſh in it, they let them lye till they 1 


are rotten and turned to a kind of earth, after 
which it 1s taken up and boiled in water, which 


they let ſtand till it is cool, and then give it t? 
the cattle: this makes them very fat, nor does | 


their fleſh taſte amiſs by living on this kind of 
diet. They have oxen, buffaloes, goats and de. 


thoſe that are moſt uſeful a a 


The common food both of camels 


niſon 


cud 


Product 
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niſon here, but their beef and buffaloes fleſh is 
very coarſe. As to hogs they never breed any, 
being all Mahometans, who abhor the fight of 
this animal. Fiſh and fowl they have in great 
plenty on their coaſts ; but the inland parts are 
indifferently ſtocked with either, there being nei- 
ther wood nor water to be found in ſeveral days 
journey. Lions, bears, tygers, wolves, jackals 
and other wild beaſts alſo are found in ſome parts 
of Arabia, but not in ſuch great numbers as elſe- 
where, there being but little cover for them. 
As to minerals, ſome part of this country was 


formerly held to be rich in gold, but I cannot 


learn there are mines of this or any other metal 
open at preſent. Pearls they have good ones near 
the coaſts, both in the gulph of Perſia and in 
the Red Sea; and the King of Muſcat, it is 
ſaid, has the command of the pearl fiſhery at 
preſent in the gulph of Perſia, but I preſume he 
makes little of it, for our people who have been 


| there very lately inform me, that pearls are as 


ſcarce and as dear here as in other parts of Aſia. 
Before I proceed farther in the deſcription of 


Arabia in general, I ſhall take a view of thoſe 


places in Arabia Petræa, which are mentioned in 


the holy ſcriptures, a country famous for the 
=. children of Iſrael's wandering in it forty years. 


terneſs. 


Thoſe who have a mind to viſit theſe places, 
uſually go from Suez on the borders of Egypt, 
to Tor, a port town on the Red Sea, not far 
from mount Sinai, the ſituation whereof has been 
deſcribed already. In the neighbourhood of Tor, 
there is a convent of Greeks dedicated to St. 
KATHERINE, and the apparition of GOD to 
MosEs on the burning mount. In the way 
ſrom thence to Sinai is the place which in ſcrip- 
ture is called Elim, where the Iſraelites found 
ſeventeen palm trees and twelve wells of bitter 
water, which Mosts ſweetned by a miracle, 
only caſting a piece of wood into them. Theſe 
wells Mr. TRHEVENOT and other travellers in- 
form us are {till in being, and moſt of them in 
a garden belonging to the monks of Tor: they 
are all hot, and are returned to their former bit- 
One of them is in a little dark cave, 
and uſed to bathe in, and is called by the Arabs 


hummam Mobs, or the bath of Mosss, In 


this garden of the monks there are ſcarce any 

dt2cr plants but palm trees, of which there are 

ereat abundance, but they have the modeſty not 
'0 affirm that any of them are the ſame which 
were growing when the Iſraelites were there, 

About half a day's journey farther is a plain, 
ſoppoſed to be that which the ſcriptur: calls the 
leſert of Sin, where the Iſraelites longing for 
the fleſh-pots of Egypt, GOD ſupplied them 
With quails and manna : in this plain are a great 
many acacia trees, from which comes the gum 


which the Arabians call acakia ; the trees are a- 
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bout the height and bigneſs of an ordinary wil- CH AP. 


low, and the leaves thin and prickly. The A- 
rabs gather the gum in autumn, without mak- 
ing any inciſion on the tree, it ouzing out of it 
ſelf, About two days journey from Sin, after 
having travelled thro* a hilly country, we come 
to the place which in ſcripture is called Riphi- 
dim; and not far from hence, the Greek monks 
have ſeveral gardens walled round, and full of 


IV. 
WOE 


fruit trees and vines: here we find the rock out 


of which Moses brought water, by ſtriking it 


with his wand: it is a ftone of a prodigious © 
height and thickneſs, riſing out of the ground, 


and the monks ſhew the channels on each ſide, 
by which the water flowed, but there is no wa- 
ter iſſues from it at preſent.. Two or three hours 


beyond the rock, is a monaſtery of Greeks, dedi- 


cated to the honour of the forty martyrs: it is 
a pretty neat building, and has a fair church 


with a very fine garden; in which are planted 


apples, pears, walnuts, oranges, lemons, olives 


and a variety of other fruits; and, it ſeems, moſt _ 


of the beſt fruit which is eaten at Grand Cairo 
comes from the neighbourhood of mount Sinai, 


and as it is fo pleaſant and fruitful a country, it 


is no wonder the Iſraelites remained ſo long here. 
From the monaſtery of the forty martyrs to the 


great monaſtery at the foot of mount Sinai, where 


the body of St. KATHERINE lyes, is about 
two hours travelling, but it is a very ſteep aſ- 


cent from the forty martyrs to Sinai, being a 


hill upon a hill. | | 
The body of St. KATHERINE, if we may 

credit the monks, was brought hither by angels 

immediately after ſhe was beheaded at Alexandria: 


it remained at the top of the hill, they aſſure 


us, three hundred years, when it was revealed 
one night to a certain monk where it lay, who 
the next morning with ſeveral of his order brought 
it down- to the monaſtery, and put it into a rich 
ſilver ſhrine, which was there not long fince. 
They ſhew the print of a body | 
where they tell us the angels firſt placed it ; and 


many other ſuperſtitious tales which I ſhall not 


weary the reader with the relation of, 

T here is another head of this mountain, which 
is called the mount of Mos Es, on which there 
are two churches, one of the Greeks, and the 
other of the Latins; and not far from a little 
moſque, and by the fide of it the cave, as they 
tell us, where Mos Es faſted forty days: they 
ſhew alſo a little grotto on the ſide of the Latin 


church, which they relate is the place where 


MosEs was hid when he deſired to ſee the face 
of GOD, and ſaw his back parts: it was upon 
this mount, we are informed, that Mos Es re- 
ceived the ten commandments in two tables: in 
the way down, they ſhew a great ſtone, which 
the monks ſay, is the place where the prophet 
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CHAP. Eras ſat himſelf down when he fled from J E- his father-in-law when he ſaw the burning buſh, CH 


ZABEL: and a little lower the Arabs ſhew the 
print of a camel's foot in a rock, which was 
made, they tell us, by the foot of MAHoM T's 
camel as he paſſed that way, and accordingly 
kiſs it with great devotion ; and indeed the 
Chriſtians and Mahometans ſeem to vie with one 
another here, which of them ſhall carry the prize 
of bigotry. | 


All over the mount are to be ſeen little cha- 


pels with cells near them, in which, it is ſaid, 
no leſs than fourteen thouſand hermits formerly 
inhabited, but were forced to remove on account 
of the oppreſſion of the Arabs. Every cell had 
its garden and receptacic for water; and as the 
country is excceding fruitful and pleaſant, might 
paſs away their time here agrceably enough. 

The monaſtery of St. KaATHERINE's at the 


foot of Sinai, the Greeks have been in poſſeſ- 


ſion of upwards of a thouſand years. being given 
them by ſome of the Greek Emperors : the Arabs, 
it ſeems, ſuffered them to enjoy it peaceably till 
very lately, on account of the great hoſpitality 
they always met with here; though they have a 
tradition, that when this monairery was in its 
moſt flouriſhing condition, ManomeEr ſerved 
the monks in the quality. of a camel driver, and 
that an eagle hovering over ManomerT's head 
as he flept, the abbot foretold his future great- 
neſs, deſiring he would be kind to them when 
he ſhould be advanced, which he promiſed ; and 
afterwards, being veſted with the authority of a 
Prince, he confirmed them in the enjoyment of 
their houſe and all the lands belonging to it, oblig- 
ing his ſucceſſors and diſciples not to diſturb 
them; but it was upon condition they ſhould 
never refuſe entertainment to the neighbouring 


Arabs. But however that matter be, certain it 


is, that when the monks were in poſſeſſion of 
this monaſtery they gave half a peck of corn to 
every Arab that viſited them, which ſometimes 
were two or three hundred in a day; but the Arabs 
having plundered the camels that were bringing 
provition to the convent, the monks forſook it, 
and retired to Tor, having firſt walled up their 
gate, The walls of this convent were ſo high 
and thick that it was not very ſubject to the in- 
ſults of the Arabs, and ſtanding on the brow of 
a fteep rock, they uſed to -let down the provi- 
hons they gave the Arabs by a rope; for not- 
withſtanding the pretended grant from Ma Ho- 
MET, they did not think his country men the 


Arabs were people to be much confided in. They. 


uſed alſo to draw up the pilgrims and let them 
down by a basket, leaving no way open by which 
it was poſſible for an enemy to approach their 
convent. | 

From mount Sinai we eafily ſee mount Ho- 
reb, where Moss kept the flocks of JETHRO 


cheats, 


have not leſs than a thouſand terms to expreſs 


Al 


| 
y ö 


where alſo there is a monaſtery with a pretty 
chapel and garden, and they pretend to ſhew the 
impreſſion in a rock where AA RO caſt the head 
of the golden calf; but this no doubt has been 
long ſince carved out by the. monks, and may 
be reckoned among the number of their holy 


Treats of the language and learning of the Arab: ; 


of t eir force and arms; and of their coin, weig'ts 


and menſures. 
5 þ HE people of the eaſt hold that the Arabian 
is the richeſt and moſt copious language in 
the world: that it is compoſed of ſeveral miilions 
of words; the books which treat of it ſay, they 


V. 


the word camel, and five hundred for that of a 
lion, and that no man can be maſter of all their 
terms without a miracle, (but pofiibly no perſon 
was ever maſter of all the terms in every profeſ- 
ſon, in any language whatever) and they look 
upon it to have been the language of paradiſe: 
however, it is certain that there are many words 
in this language, which have a particular ſorce 
and energy, and are not capable of being tran- 
ſlated into any cther, whithout a great deal of 
circurnlocution: but then, it is obſerved, that great 
part of this language is loit at preſent, and that 
the richneſs and beauty of it is to be learnt chiefly 
from antient authors. | 

It is generally agreed that the Arabick and the 
Hebrew proceed from the ſame ſource, there be- 
ing a very near reſemblance between them; but 
the learned, in this part of the world, will have 
the Hebrew to be the mother language ; whereas, 
the eaſtern people contend for the Arabian ; but 
however that be, the Arabick is become the learn- 
ed language of the eaſt, as the Latin is of the welt, 
and the alcoran is never read but in that language 
in Perſia and India, as well as in Arabia, where It 
is their mother tongue. | 

But notwithſtanding the Arabs have been fa- 
mous in former ages for learned men, verſed in 
all the liberal arts, there is ſcarce any country at 
this day, where the people are ſo univerſally Ig. 
rant as in Arabia; which is imputed very much 
to the Mahometan religion and principles, it be- 
ing obſerved, that Greece as well as Arabia, a" 
all other countries where they have had the 5 
minion for any time, are funk into floth anc 
idleneſs, and the negle& of every art and ſcience 3 
neither the principles of their government nor fel. 
gion will bear examining, and therefore they 3 
courage every attempt towards the advancemen 


of learning, which might ſhew the abſurdity 0 
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the maxims they are governed by; and they tell 
us of ſome Chriſtian countries, where they have 
entertained ſome thoughts of diſcountenancing all 
ſeminaries of religion and learning upon the ſame 


account, for it is certainly much eaſier to impoſe 


upon an ignorant mob, than men of a liberal edu- 
cation: it is a maxim, it ſeems, with ſome peo- 


ple, that ignorance is the mother of devotion. 


The Arabian kingdoms which lye upon the 
coaſts, (the boundaries whereof are already de- 
ſeribed) appear ſome of them to be of a very large 
extent, and their monarchs are frequently ſty led 
Xerifs, as the Xerif of Mecca, and others I find 
called Imans ; but both the one and the other, I 
perceive, ſignify the office of prieſt as well as 
King, as the Caliphs of the Saracens, the ſucceſ- 
ſors of MAHoMET were, till conquered by the 
Turks, whoſe Emperors do not indeed pretend to 


the prieſthood, but govern and controul the ec- 
_ clefiaſtical juriſdiction however, as they pleaſe, 


and give laws to the Mufti or High Prieſt, as 
will appear when we come to treat of T urkey. 


As to the form of the Arabian government and 


laws, what I can learn of them is, that their Mo- 
narchs are abſolute both in ſpirituals and tempo- 
rals, and the ſucceſſion hereditary 3 that they 
have no other laws than what are to be found in 
the alcoran and the comments upon it, which I 
ſhall enquire into when I come to the head of 
religion, 3 = 
I do not find that they have any ſtanding re- 
gular militia by land, but their Kings command 
both the purſes and perſons of their ſubjects when- 
cyer they ſee fit: the moſt potent Monarch by 
ſca, is the King of Oman or Muſcat, who is in- 
iced become very formidable, not only to the 
Attaticks, but to the Europeans themſelves : they 
wc always at war with the Portugueſe and Danes, 


adh if an Engliſh veſſel come in their way, if the 


not a ſhip of force, they won't ſcruple making 
prize of her. Mr. LocKHART informs us, there 


were no leſs than fourteen fail of men of war in 


ne mole at Muſcat when he was there, beſides 
twenty merchant men. That one of their men 
war carried ſeventy guns, and none of them 
leſs than twenty, but the biggeſt of them would 
not have made an Engliſh fourth rate, their parts 
being as cloſe as they can well ſet their guns by 
one another, There were at the ſame time fif- 
den or ſixteen fail of their men of war cruiſing 
abroad, which were expected home in the ſouth 
welt monſon, when it uſually blows hard; for 
though they are always full of men they cannot 
endure bad weather. Their colours are red, 
which they diſplay in ſtreamers and pendants at 
very yard-arm, and maſt-head, and other re- 
markable parts of the ſhip, which make . their 
cets look exceeding fine. 


hey have ſcarce any timber of their own 


growth fit for ſhipping, but their ſhips are built 
at Surat, or at the mouth of the river Indus, 
and many of them are prizes taken from other 
nations, CE ST aac 

The Arabians of the inland country are divided 
into tribes, and their tribes into families: every 


tribe hath its Sheik el Kebir or Grand Sheik, and 


every family its Sheik or Captain. The Sheik el 
Kebir is the Prince or Monarch of the tribe, and 
inveſted with a ſupreme civil authority. The of- 
hces of the Sheiks are hereditary, but when a 
Sheik of a family dies without children, the family 


chooſes another with the leave of the Sheik el Kebir 


or Sovereign. And if the Sovereign dies without 
iſſue, the whole tribe are aſſembled to chooſe ano- 
ther. Theſe Sheiks or Emirs which lye next 
Turkey, are ſome of them, it is ſaid, tributary to 
the Turk, bur it is certain their leaders receive 
large gratuities from the Turk, for protecting the 
pilgrims which paſs through their country ; and 
the Grand Seignior is always glad to have a good 
underſtanding with them, for it is in their power 
to do his ſubjects a great deal of miſchief by their 
excurſions and robberies, and very difficult to pu- 
niſh them for it: it is true the Arabians are not a 
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match for the Turk in a fair field, but it would 


deſtroy the beſt enemies to purſue them through 
their deſerts, where there are no tons, no provi- 
ſions, or ſcarce any water to be met with, and the 
heats inſupportable to any but the natives; and 
this is the true reaſon that the greateſt part of 
Arabia was never conquered. _ The Arabian 
tribes, which conſiſt perbaps of three or four hun- 
dred families, and are acquainted with all the wa- 
tering places, and where paſture 1s to be met with,, 
may by roving from one part of the country to 
the other, make a ſhift to ſubſiſt with their flocks 


and herds, when a great army muſt inevitably pe- 


riſh, which ſhould attempt to follow them. As 
to their great towns upon the coaſts, the Turk, 
the Perſian and the Portugueſe have made them- 
ſelves maſters of ſeveral of them; which ſhews 
that it is not their bravery or skill in military af- 


fairs, beyond the reſt of the world, which has 


preſerved their country from being conquered, but. 


purely the barrenneſs of the ſoil and their poverty; 
for what ſhould any people that were uſed to a 
fixed habitation, do in a country where there is 
no ſubſiſtence to be had, without perpetually rov- 
ing from place to place? Were it poſſible to make 
a complete conqueſt of them, the conqueror muſt 
quit the country again, or be reduced to worſe 
circumſtances than the people he had ſubdued, 
having been uſed to a different way of living. 

'T he uſual arms of the Arabs are a lance or half 
pike, a broad ſword, a dagger, and a baw and 
arrows, and of late, fire arms and great guns have 
been introduced amongſt them; they have alſo 
ſhields covered with the skin of a beaſt or fiſh, 
but 
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V. come acquainted with fire arms. The Arabs, 
Wa like the Perſians, haraſs an enemy in his march, 

aancd obtain the greateſt advantages by ſurprize ; 
they do not care to fight upon equal terms, but 
truſt much more to the fleetneſs of their horſes 
than to their arms. 

The coins which are current at Mocha, the 
principal port in the Red Sea, are dollars of all 
kinds, but they abate five per cent. on the pillar 
dollars, becauſe they are reckoned not to be the 
pureſt filver, and the dollar weight with them 
is 17 drams 14 grains. All their coins are taken 

by weight, and valued according to their fineneſs. 

The gold coins current here, are ducats of Ve- 
nice, Germany, Turkey, Egypt, &c. The co- 

maſſees are a ſmall coin, which are taken at ſuch 

a price as the government ſets upon them, and 

they keep their accounts in an imaginary coin of 

cabeers, of which eighty go to a dollar. 

Their weights are the bahar, which is 4201. 
Engliſh. The fraſſel or 281. whereof 15 go to a 

bahar. The maun, of which 10 go to a fraſſel. 
The fakea, of which 40 go to a maun. And 
the coffila, of which 10 go to a fakea. 

Their dry meaſures are the medeeda, which is 
three pints Engliſh ; and they meaſure cloth and 
filk by the cubit, which is 24 inches, 
Mr. LockHarT, who was at Muſcat, in- 
forms us, that the current coin there was budge- 

rooks and mamoodas : that the budgerooks are a 

mixed metal, not unlike iron, with a croſs on 

one fide, and were coined by the Portugueſe 
when they were in poſſeſſion of Muſcat. 'I hirty 
of theſe budgerooks make but a filver mamooda 

_ of eight pence value. Surat rupees go for three 

mamoodas and half. And Spaniſh dollars at ſeven 

mamoodas and half. Venetians, Ibrahims, and 
other pieces of gold, are alſo current at Muſcat. 

Goods are moſt commonly weighed in this port 


| Coins, 
weights and 
meaſures. 


by the maund, which is 8 J. Engliſh here: 


and the merchants in the town ſometimes weigh 
by the fraflel and bahar, but moſt by the maund, 
which is different from that of Mocha, as are 
their weights for gold, and ſilver, and fine goods. 


A P. VI. 


Treats of the firſt eſtabliſhment of the Mahometan 
religion in Arabia, and of that great impa/tar 
MAHOMET, the founder of it. 


M4 HOMET, the author of the Mahome- 

tan religion, was born in the city of Mecca 
(above deſcribed) in the month of May, in the 
year of our Lord 571, JUSTINIAN the ſecond 
being then Emperor of Conſtantinople, and 
CHosRoEs the firſt, King of Perſia, He was 
of the tribe of the KokE1s or KORASHIT Es, 


MAHoMET 
his tamily. 
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but theſe muſt grow out of uſe, now they are be- eſteemed the moſt honourable in that part of CH AP 


certainly paſs for a fable, yet from hence is ob- 


Arabia, and deſcended in a direct line of primo- 
eniture from PHER KoRaisn, the founder of 
it, and conſequently of the nobleit family of that 
tribe, However, he ſeems to have been in no 
extraordinary circumſtances in the beginning of 
his life; for his father AB DOLLAH dying when 
he was two years old, his grandfather AB DO! 
Mor ALL H being then living, left the bulk of 
his eſtate to his two other ſons, who ſurvived 
him. Manomer, after his father's death, re- 
mained with his mother till he was eight years 
of age; when ſhe happening to die, his grand- 
father ABDOL MoTALLAH took him into his 
houſe, and dying the year after, left him to the 
care of his uncle ABU I ALEB, who being a 
conſiderable merchant introduced Manomer 
into his buſineſs as he grew up. When he was 
arrived to a competent age, his uncle ſent him 
with his camels into Syria, and at Boſra, a cit 
on the borders of that country, the Mahometans 
relate, that BAHIRA, a learned Chriſtian monk, 
ſeeing him in the market place, diſcovered that 
he was a prophet by a prophetick light which 
ſhone round his viſage, and preſſing through the 
crowd ſaluted him, foretelling at the ſame time 
his future greatneſs. And though the ſtory of 

the light about the viſage of MAHOMETH muſt 


VI. 


ſerved the intimacy that was between MAHOMET 
and ſome learned Chriſtians, without whoſe aſſiſ- 
tance he could never have framed his alcoran, or 
ſucceeded in his impoſture. 
He continued to trade as factor to his uncle g ts 
till he was five and twenty years of age, and fine bf 
then was invited into the ſervice of a rich widow, g“ 
whoſe name was CaDiGHA, for whom he traded 
about three years to Damaſcus and other places; 
but the widow being ſmitten, it ſeems, with the 
perſon and accompliſhments of her ſervant, thought 
fit, in the twenty-eighth year of his age, to ad- 
mit him to her bed in the quality of a husband, 
the widow being then about forty years old ; 
by which match ManomteT became one of the 
wealthieſt men in Mecca. And this good for- 
tune, it was obſerved, begun to inſpire him with 
more ambitious views ; he reflected that his an- 
ceſtors had for ſeveral generations been chiefs of 
their tribe, and that himſelf was deſcended from 
the eldeſt branch, and ought to have poſſeſſed 
the wealth of his grandfather AB DOL Mor- 
LAH, his father AB DOLLA being his eldeſt ſon, 
and on the ſame account had the right to be So. 
vereign of his tribe: but having weighed 
means to arrive at that dignity, he could think 
of none more likely to attain his ends than 3 
pretence to an extraordinary ſanctity, and a con- 
cern for the reformation of the world. 


By 


Raiſes bf 
ortune bf 
macriage. 


faſting and pious meditations. 
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By his trading to Egypt, Paleſtine and Syria, 
it is obſerved, he became well acquainted both 
with Chriſtians and Jews; and he could not but 
take notice of the diviſions and animoſities a- 
mong the ſeveral ſeas of Chriſtians in the eaſt 
at that time; from whence he concluded, it 
would be no difficult matter to ſet up a new 
religion; or rather, as he pretended, to revive the 
primitive way of worſhip and purity practiſed a- 
mong the Patriarchs. He did not propoſe the 
aboliſhing of any religion abſolutely, but to col- 
ect from Jews, Chriſtians and Pagans what he 
thought moſt ſuitable to his deſign, and to reject 


the reſt as innovations and corruptions, But hav- 


ing hitherto been an idolater himſelf, and led a very 
licentious courſe of life, he apprehended it might 
be ſomething ſhocking to the people to fee him 
ſet up on a ſudden for a prophet and a preacher 
of righteouſneſs 3 he thought fit therefore firſt to 
reform himſelf, and lead an abſtemious courſe of 


life, and every morning retired to the cave of 


Hira near Mecca, where he remained all day, 
exerciting himſelf, as he gave out, in prayers, 
And here it is 
ſuppoſed he met his accomplices who aſſiſted him 
n framing his alcoran. | | 

When he returned to Mecca in the evening, 
his cultor was to entertain his wife CADIGHA 
with the viſions he had ſeen, and the ſtrange voices 
he had heard in his retirement : but ſhe for a great 
while laughed at theſe relations as idle ſtories, or 
the effect of a diſtempered brain. He proceeded 
however to acquaint her with the intimate conver- 


ation he had with the angel GABRIEL, and 
continued to repeat his viſions with that aſſu- 


rance that the woman began to give ſome credit 
to them; and conſulting about them with a fugi- 


tive monk, who reſided in their houſe, he con- 


armed her in the belief that whatever Mano- 
MFT had revealed to her was really true; where- 
upon ſne became her husband's firſt proſelyte, it 
Is aid ; for as to the monk he was in the ſe— 
cret, it feems, and afliſted in framing the im- 

poſture, . | 
Having thus led a ſevere retired life for about 
two years, and acquired, as he thought, a ſuffi- 
cient 1eputation of ſanctity, he ventured, in the 
torticth year of his age, to take upon him the 
character of an apoſtle of GOD, among his 
friends and acquaintance, but did not think fit to 
ow his miffion openly, till three or four years 
woos 0 The ſecond proſelyte he made after his 
„ Was LAYD EBEN HARESH his 
: 5 2 the third his couſin HAL, the for 
10 1 r his uncle, who from hence uſed 
ales SH elf the firſt of believers, looking up- 
Gon. 10 er two as people of no great conſidera- 
* He prevailed upon his ſervant ZA to 


8 diſciple, it is ſaid, by offering him his. 


liberty: and it is ſince become a law among the C H 


Mahometans, to give their freedom to ſuch ſlaves 
as embrace their religion. | 
ABUBEKER, one of the richeſt men in Mec- 
ca, was his fourth diſciple, whoſe wiſdom and po- 
pularity brought the impoſture into ſome reputa- 
tion; and his example was ſoon followed by Os- 
MAN, and ſeven or eight others, who were after- 
wards the Generals of his armies, and great in- 
{truments in eſtabliſhing his empire, and propa- 
cating his doctrine through the world. Being thus 
ſupported by theſe men, who were ſome of the 
principal inhabitants of Mecca; he proceeded o- 
penly, in the forty-fourth year of his age, to pub- 
liſh his new doctrine to the people, and declare 
himſelf a prophet ſent from GOD to reform his 
pagan countrymen, and reclaim them from their 
idolatry. 1 
Ihe firſt doctrine he taught was, that there is 
but one GOD, and he only to be worſhipped, 
and that all idols ought to be deſtroyed. That 
thoſe, who teach that GOD hath ſons or daugh- 
ters, or companions aſſociated with him, were 
impious, and ought to be abhorred, reflecting on 


thoſe who taught the doctrine of the Trinity and 


Incarnation: as alſo on the idolatrous practices of 
the Arabians, who worſhipped ſeveral female dei- 
ties as the daughters of GOD. 

He aſſured them that this was the religion which 
GOD firſt gave to Ap Au, and reſtored by reve- 
lation to ABRAHAM, who taught it to his fon 
IsMAEL, from whom they derive their pedigree ; 
but that his poſterity afterwards corrupted their 
ways, and became addicted to idolatry, which 
GOD had now fent him to deſtroy, and reſtore 


the religion of IS MAE IL, their great anceſtor ; 


and accordingly the Jews, in contempt, call the 


Mahometan religion Iſmaeliſm; whereas the 
Mahometans call it Iſlamiſm, or the ſaving reli- 
—_ | 
MAHOMET, as was obſerved in treating of 
Perſia, did not deny the miſſion of JESUS CHRIST 
or MosEs, or the divine authority of the Old 
and New Teſtament in general, but charged both 
the ſews and Chriſtians with corrupting the ſacred 
writings, declaring that he was ſent to purge 
them from the errors which were crept into- 
them, and reſtore the law of GOD to that pu- 
rity in which it was firſt delivered: and accord- 
ingly there are few paſſages he has cited from the 
ſcriptures, but what he has altered in ſome parti- 
cular or other, and given them a different turn, 
The angel GABRIEL, he pretended, was ſent 
from GOD, on purpoſe to communicate his 
will to him; and being ſubject to the falling ſick- 
neſs, he gave out that he was then in a France, 
and that the angel deſcending with ſome new re- 


velation, he was not able to bear the ſplendor of - 
his appearance, which occaſioned his falling into 


OOo a trance 
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a trance when the angel delivered the divine meſ- 
ſages to him. 


Theſe revelations the impoſtor publiſhed by 


chapters, teaching his diſciples that the book itſelf 
was repoſited among the records of heaven, and 
that the angel GABRIEL brought it him chapter 
by chapter, as occaſion required, to be publiſhed 
to the world ; part of them he publiſhed at Mec- 
ca before his flight from thence, and the reſt at 
Medina, in the following manner: when he had 
forged a new chapter he dictated it firſt to his ſe- 


cretary, and then delivered the writing to be read 


to his followers till they had learned it by heart; 


then the writing was brought to him again, and 


laid up in a cheſt, which he called the cheſt of 


his apoſtleſhip, and left it in the keeping of 
Happ HSA, one of his wives, out of which the 
alcoran was compiled after his death, (in much 


the ſame manner as HOME R's rhapſodies were 
out of his looſe poems) which was the work of 


ABUBEK ER, the immediate ſucceſſor of MA- 


HOMET ; but ſeveral of MAHOME T's papers be- 
ing loſt, he was forced to ſupply the want of 


them from the memory of thoſe people who had 


learned them by heart ; and under this pretence 


he alſo made uſe of the aſſiſtance of his moſt in- 


timate diſciples, to new model the book after ſuch 
a manner as might belt anſwer his purpoſe, and 
then returned it to the ſame cheſt out of which 
he had compiled it, which was {till in the keep- 
ing of HAPHSA, having firſt delivered out ſome 
copies of it among his followers; but ſo man 


groſs abſurdities were {till found in the book, that 


OsMAN, when he came to be Caliph, thought it 
neceſſary to call in all the copies which had been 
given out, under pretence of correcting them by 
the original, in the keeping of HAPHSA; and 
having cauſed them to be burnt, new modelled 


the alcoran as he ſaw fit, in the 23d year of the 


hegira, A. D. 652, being one and twenty years 


after the death of MAnomerT, which was the laſt 


alteration the alcoran underwent, 


But to return 
to MAHOMET. When he firſt publiſhed his miſ- 


fon, he was ſufficiently laughed at and derided, 


ſome called him magician and ſorcerer, and others 
an impoſtor, of which he complains in his alco- 


ran, ſo that in his firſt year he prevailed but very 


little. However, this did not diſcourage him, he 


proceeded in his deſign, which he managed with 
great skill, for he was a man of wit, and of a 
very inſinuating addreſs, could bear an affront 
without any ſeeming reſentment, and knew how 
to apply himſelf to all degrees of men; the rich 
he flattered, and the poor he relieved, and ma- 
naged with that cunning and dexterity, (in which 
no man exceeded him) that the next year he 
gained ſeveral new proſely tes. | 

The people of Mecca being alarmed at the pro- 
greſs he made, obſerving plainly that he had a 


deſign upon the government, reſolved to cut him 
off before he became more formidable; but his 
uncle ABu T ALEB, having an intimation of their 
deſign, preſerved him at this time, and he con- 
tinued to publiſh more chapters of his alcoran, 


in which he preſſed the obſervance. of ſome moral 


duties, the belief of the unity of GOD, and the 
dignity of his miſſion, which, with ſome hea- 


theniſh and Jewiſh rites, contained the ſubſtance 
of his new religion: but on theſe I ſhall not en- 


large till I come to treat of Turkey, | 

W hat perplexed the impoſtor moſt, was the 
objection that he worked no miracles for the proof 
of his miſſion, as MosEs and CHRIST had done, 
which he endeavoured to evade by ſeveral an- 
ſwers; ſometimes he told them he was only ſent 
to preach ; at others, that their anceſtors having 
contemned the miracles of former prophets, GOD 
for this reaſon would work no more among them: 
and ſometimes he told them, that thoſe whom 


GOD had ordained to believe would believe with- 


out miracles, and the reſt would never be con- 
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vinced by any. miracles whatever, and therefore 


miracles were altogether needleſs. But confeſſing 
plainly by theſe anſwers the want of the power of 
working miracles, many of his followers here- 
upon forſook him, of which he complains in his 
alcoran. Therefore, when he came to Medina, 


and had a ſufficient force to ſupport his preten- 


ſions, he began to talk at another rate, telling his 


followers, that GOD had ſent Mos Es and IE“ 


sos with the power of working miracles, and yet 
the world would not be obedient to them; and 
therefore he had now ſent him in the laſt place, 
without miracles, to reduce them to obedience by 
the ſword, and accordingly prohibited his followers 
to enter into any farther diſputes about his reli- 


gion; but inſtead thereof, he commanded them to 
maintain it by force, and deſtroy all thoſe that 


refuſed obedience to his laws, promiſing glorious 
rewards in the next life to thoſe who ſhould take 
up arms in his cauſe, and the crown of martyr- 
dom to all who died fighting for it. 

Some of their legendary writers, however, aſ- 
cribe ſeveral miracles to MAHOMET, as that he 


cleft the moon in two parts; that trees went out 
to meet him; that a camel complained to him; 


and that a ſhoulder of mutton gave him a cau- 
tion not to eat of it becauſe it was poiſoned, XC. 
But their great doors do not inſiſt upon his 
working miracles, and in his alcoran he acknow- 
ledges he wrought no miracles. His followers, 
however, ſay, that his compoſing the alcoran is 
inſtead of a thouſand miracles, for that MA Ho- 
MET, an illiterate man, ſhould be able to com- 
poſe ſo eloquent a book, and containing ſuch ex- 
cellent doctrine, without ſupernatural aſſiſtance, 
was altogether impoſſible, and itſelf a ſufficient 
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147, himſelf inſiſts in his alcoran, that it was not in 


the power of men and devils, by their united 
skill, to compoſe another book, or a ſingle chap- 
ter, like it for eloquence and inſtruction, which 
kis diſciples take for granted, and therefore con- 
clude that it could come from none but GOD. 
And it is allowed that the alcoran, as to the 
ſtyle and language, is the ſtandard of elegance in 
the Arabian tongue; and farther, that Mano- 
MET was as illiterate as his followers give out, 
and could not ſo much as write or read ; and 
this, it ſeems, was not any particular defect 
in him, but the tribe which he was of deſpiſed 
all manner of literature; and when Mano- 
MET firſt declared himſelf a prophet, there was 


ſcarce a man in Mecca who could either write 


or read; and for this reaſon the men of Mec- 
ca were called the illiterate, in oppoſition to 
the people of Medina, who being compoſed of 
ſews and Chriſtians, could all write and read, 
and were from thence called the people of the 
book, or book-learned people; and from them 
lwveral of MAHOMET's followers, when they 


came to Medina, learned to write and read; but 


OsMAN, proving to be the greateſt proficient, was 
on that account advanced to be Manomer's ſe- 
cretary, For want of paper MaHomeT was at 


firſt obliged to make uſe of the plate-bone of a 


ſhoulder of mutton, or of a camel, to write on, 
which were antiently ufed by other tribes of the 
Arahs for the ſame purpoſe; and their books in 
which their poems and other works were written, 
were only ſo many plate-bones tied together on a 
ſtringg | | | 

1 he alcoran therefore being written in ſo ele- 
cant a ſtyle, and MAnomer the ſuppoſed au- 
thor of it being acknowledged to be ſo very illite- 
rate, it is evident he muſt have ſome able aſſiſt- 
ants, notwithſtanding his bigotted diſciples abſo- 
lately deny he had any foreign help. It is no leſs 
evident that thoſe who compoſed it muſt have a 
tolerable knowledge both of the Jewiſh and Chri- 
luan religion, from whence the greateſt part was 


_ apparently taken; but as it was MAHOMET's 


buſineſs to conceal this part of the contrivance, it 
Items very uncertain what*particular perſons were 
lis fellow labourers, nor is it very material to 
diſcover; ſome indeed pretend to give us their 
very names, and aſiure us that SERGiUs, a monk, 
who fled from his monaſtery for ſome miſdemea- 
nour, was one of them, and ABDIA BEN SALON, 
a Perſian Jew, another; but they bring but ſlen- 


There have been alſo a great many ridiculous 
ſtories related concerning MAHOMET's preach- 
nz 2nd publiſhing his alcoran, for which there is 
0 manner of foundation; as that he taught a 
ull to bring him the alcoran on his horns into a 
Publick allembly, as if it had been ſent him this 
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way directly from GOD : that he taught pigeons C H A P* 


to come to his ears, from whence he inſinuated 


that the Holy Spirit converſed with him; which 


(with abundance of other ſtories of the ſame na- 
ture) have been fathered upon him without any 
colour, and are now looked upon as idle tales, 


VI. 


though ſome very great men in the learned world 


formerly gave into them. 
In the eighth year of ManomeErT's pretended 


apoſtleſhip, his party was obſerved to be ſo con- 


{:derable, that the government of Mecca prohi- 


bited all people to join him, or have any correſ- 


pondence with him; however, as long as ABU 
TALERE, ManomerT's uncle, lived, heskreened 
his nephew and his followers from any farther 
proſecution ; but he dying about two years after, 
ManomerT's doctrine was ſo diſcountenanced 


that many of his followers left him, looking upon 


his cauſe to be deſperate. | | 

_ Canpicna, Manomer's firſt wife, dying 
about this time, he married two others, namely, 
AYESHA, the daughter of ABUREKER, and 
SEWDA, the daughter of ZAMA; and not long 
after HAPHSA, the daughter of OMAR, being 
of three very conſiderable families in Mecca, 
whereby he hoped to ſtrengthen his intereſt. In 
his twelfth year he pretended he was carried up to 
heaven by the angel GABRIEL: that as he was 
in bed one night with his beloved wife AYESHA, 


Manomerts 
Wives. 


His journey 
to heaven. 


he heard a knocking at his door, and upon the 


opening it, found the angel with ſeventy pair of 
wings expanded, whiter than ſnow, and clearer 
than cryſtal, who mounting him upon the beaſt 
alborack, not ſo big as a mule, in the twinkling 
of an eye carried him to Jeruſalem; and from 
thence by a ladder of light, ( leaving his beaſt 
there) he aſcended to heaven, and from one hea- 
ven to another, till he came to the throne of 
GOD, in the ſeventh or higheſt heaven: but for 


the particulars I refer the reader to the alcoran 


and Dr. PRIDEAUxX, and only obſerve with what 
{tuff he entertained his credulous diſciples : he 
tells them, that the ſeven heavens are five hun- 
dred years journey diſtant from each other, and 
that in one of them he ſaw an angel of fo pro- 
digious a ſize that it was ſeventy thouſand days 
journey between his eyes, according to our way 
of travelling. But here Dr. PRIDEAUx ob- 
ſerves, he was out in his mathematicks, for the 
diſtance between a man's eyes being in proportion 
to his height but as one to ſeventy-two, at this 
rate the height of the angel muſt have been near 


| fourteen thouſand years journey, which is four 
times as much as the height of all his heavens put 


together. This journey of MAHoME T's to hea- 
ven, he tells us, was performed in the tenth part 
of a night: but when he came to relate it to the 
people the next morning, it was received, as it 
deſerved, with a general laugh, and many of his 
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diſciples were about to leave him, when AB V- 
BEKER Coming in, and profeſſing his belief of 


the whole, gave them a better opinion of it; for 


which extraordinary fervice he acquired the title 
of aſfadick, or the juſt; and this fiction is now as 


firmly believed by the Mahometans as any other 


article of their faith; only, it feems, it was once 


dſputed whether this was a viſion or a real jour- 


ney; but their doctors have at length reſolved it 
to be a real journey. | | 


And however extravagant this ſtory might ap- 


pear, Manomer, it ſeems, gained a very great 


advantage from it; for after this came once to be 


believed, all his ſayings paſſed for ſacred truths 
brought down from heaven; and every word 
which dropped from him, and every action re- 


lating to his religion were carefully obſerved ; and 


being reduced to writing after his death, make 


return to our hiftory. 


The people 
of Medina 
ad here to 
him. 


up thoſe volumes of traditions, which the Ma- 


hometans call the ſonnah, of which they make 


the ſame uſe as the Jews did of their oral law, 
which they ſay they received from Mosks. And 


as the Jews had their books in which their oral 


law was recited, explained, and digeſted under 
ſeveral heads and chapters by many different au- 
thors ; ſo are there great numbers of books among 
the Mahometans concerning their ſonnah, in 
which all the acts and ſayings of Manomer, re- 
lating to his religion, are recorded and comment- 
ed upon; which books make up the whole of their 
theology, as well ſpeculative as practical. But to 

MaAHnoMErT proceeded to ſend his diſciples to 
fome other towns in Arabia, to propagate his 


new doctrine ; but they were received no where 


ſo well as at Medina, then called Yathrib, which 


was inhabited partly by Jews, and partly by 


Chriſtians, who perſecuting one another with 
great violence, one of the contending parties, to 
{trengthen themſelves, fell in with MAHoMET; 


and it is generally ſuppoſed to be the Chriſtians, 


from the good uſage the profeſſors of Chriſtiani- 
ty at firſt met with from Manomer, and his 
barbarous treatment of the Jews. In the thir- 
teenth year of his pretended miſſion, there came 
ſeventy three men and two women from Me- 


dina to MAHOMET at Mecca, and embraced his 


majority of the inhabitants. 


new religion, out of whom he choſe twelve a- 
poſtles, whom he inſtructed and ſent back to 
Medina to propagate his doctrine, in which they 
had ſuch ſucceſs, that they ſoon brought over a 
At the fame time 
MAHOMET and his followers at Mecca were 
looked upon with a very jealous eye by the go- 
vernment there; and a deſign was actually laid 


o - 2 * . 
to have ſurprized and cut him off; but he receiv- 


ing timely intelligence of it, fled from thence 


with his diſciples, and came ſafe to Yathrib or 
Medina, notwithſtanding ſeveral parties were 


ſent out to intercept him. It was on the x2th 
day of the month Rabia 1. which anſwers to our 
25th of September, when MAanomerT came to 
Yathrib, and was received with loud acclama. 
tions by the party which invited him thither 
he lodged firſt in the houſe of. CHALID ABU 
Jos, one of his diſciples; but he afterward; 
built him an houſe, wherein he reſided as long 
as he lived: and the town which had formerly 
been called Yathrib, was, from his reſidence in 
it, called Medina Tal Nabi, or the city of the 
prophet, ; | | 
From this flight of MaAnomrerT from Mecca 


to Medina, the hegira, which is the era of the 


Mahometans, begins its computation, and was 


hrit appointed by OMAR, the third ſovereign of 
the Saracens, 


Hegira, it ſeems, in the Arabick 
language, ſignifies a flight, and Manomer's 
flight from Mecca being on the ſixteenth day of 
July, in the year of our Lord fix hundred twenty 
two, from that occurrence the Mahometans com- 
pute their time, as the Chriſtians do from the 
incarnation of our Saviour. „„ 
The Arabians, before MAHOMET as well as 
ſince, computed their year by lunary months, 
but then by intercalating ſeven months in nine- 
teen years, as the Jews do, they reduced them 
to ſolary years, and conſequently had their months 


fixed to the ſeaſon of the year; but this being 


diſuſed about the time of MAHOMET's appear- 


ing in the world, their year hath ever fince been 


ſtrictly lunary, conſiſting of three hundred fifty 
four days, eight hours, and forty eight minutes, 
which odd hours and minutes in thirty years mak- 
ing eleven days exactly, they intercalate a day 
on the 2d, 5th, 7th, loth, 13th, 15th, 18th, 
21ſt, 24th, 26th, and 29th years of this period; 
ſo that their year, in thoſe years of this period; 
conſiſts of three hundred fifty five days, by rea. 
ſon of the intercalated day, which they then add 
to the laſt month in the year; ſo that according 


to this account, the Mahometan year falling ele- 


ven days ſhort of the ſolary, it comes to pals that 
the beginning of the year of the hegira is unfixed 
and ambulatory, the ſucceeding year always be- 
ginning eleven days ſooner than the former; 10 
that ſometimes their year begins in ſummer, 
ſometimes in winter, and at others in autumn; 
and within the ſpace of thirty three years, thro 
all the different ſeaſons of the year, till it comes 
about and begins again at the ſolary year, altho 
not exactly on the ſame day. Dean PRIDEAV>> 
life of MAHOMET, p. 66. — 
The Arabians have twelve months, as we have, 
the firſt of which hath thirty days, and the _ 
twenty nine, and fo alternatively to the end - 
the year ; only in the intercalary years, the near 
Dulhaga hath thirty days, becauſe of the day added 


but in all other years but twenty nine. bony 
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| 4 HA P. the Mahometans of Perſia, as has been obſerved 


already, have another Ara, called the Ara of 
YESDEGERD, froma King they had of that name, 
and compute in all civil matters, by ſolary years 
of three hundred fixty five days to the year, with- 
out any intercalation, as do moſt of the aſtrono- 
mers alſo in the eaſt. This Ara had its begin- 
ning ten years after the hegira, not from the 


death of YESDEGERD, as ſome relate, but from 


his advancement to the throne of Perſia, 
MAaHoMerT, having fixed himſelf at Medina, 
married his daughter FATIMA to his couſin HALy. 
This was the only child living of fix, which 
he had by his wife CaDIGHa, and indeed the 
only one that ſurvived him, notwithſtanding the 
many wives he took, and from her all thoſe de- 
rive their pedigree, who are of the family of Ma- 
HOMET. The impoſtor uſed to reckon her the 
moſt perfect of women; for he held, it ſeems, 
that there never were but four good women in 
the world, and thoſe were As IAH the wife of 
PHARAOH, the Virgin MARY, Capicna his 


own wife, who made his fortune, and his daugh- 


ter FATIMA above-mentioned. | 
ManmomerT, being now maſter of a conſidera- 
ble town, and having a body of troops under 
his command, begun to pull off the mask; and 
inſtead of uſing arguments to bring over the Peo- 
ple to be of his opinion, he made it capital for 
any man to diſpute the truth of his doctrine ; 
commanding all his diſciples to arm themſelves 
and fight for it, rather than diſpute about it, and 
that they ſhould ſpare no man who did not em- 
brace it, or ſubmit to pay him tribute for being 
indulged in their infidehty : and accordingly in 
moſt MAHOMETAN countries to this day, the 
inhabitants who are of a different perſuaſion pay 


n certain duty purely on that account. His firit 
enterprizes looked more like ſo many robberies 
than warlike expeditions, for he attacked only 


ſome caravans of merchants who traded between 
Mecca and Syria, in which engagements too he 
was ſometimes defeated, though at others he car- 
ried off a conſiderable booty, ſurprizing them at 
diſadvantage; however, by this means, he mighti- 
'y enriched his warlike diſciples, and brought over 
abundance of thieviſh Arabs to his party, in ex- 
p<ctation of glorious plunder under ſo ſanctified a 
'cader, who denominated the moſt notorious rob- 
*rics, the fighting the cauſe of God. | 

In the ſecond year of the hegira, A. D. 623, 
the impoſtor altered the Kebla, or the place to- 
wards which his followers ſhould direct their 
@votions.; he had before commanded his diſci- 
ples to pray with their faces towards Jeruſalem, 
which he ſtyled the holy city and the city of 
the prophets, and intended to have ordered his pil- 
zumages thither ; but obſerving the mighty ve- 
"ation which his. followers: ſtill retained for the 


temple of Mecca, which had for ſome ages been C HAP. 


the chief place of the idolatrous worſhip of the 


Arabians, he changed his former determination 


and ordered his diſciples to turn their faces to- 
wards Mecca when they prayed ; and what in- 
duced him the more to make this alteration, was, 
the irreconcilable hatred which he began now to 
entertain towards the Jews, and to diſtinguiſh 
his followers from them. Manomer ordered 
alſo their pilgrimage? to be made to the temple of 
Mecca as formerly, and many of their abſurd rites 
to be retained, which were uſed in the idolatrous 
times ; for theſe being things which the Arabians 
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had a high veneration for, by introducing them 


into his new religion, it was the eaſier ſubmitted 
to; and it is obſerved to be one of MAHOME 's 
maſterpieces, ſo to model his religion, as to make 


it moſt agrecable to the humours and intereſt of 


his followers. 


In the third year of the hegira, A. D. 624, 


He defeats 


the impoſtor made war upon ſome tribes of the . Jewiſh 
. , _ Aravs, 
Arabs which were of the Jewith religion, and _ 


having defeated them and made many of them 
priſoners, ſold them for flaves, and divided their 


effects among his followers, but was himſelf de- 


feated near Medina, by ABU SOPHIAN, who 
commanded the troops of Mecca, and was reduced 
again to a very low ebb. But when the people 
began to make his ill ſucceſs an argument. that 
he was no prophet, and ſome were ready to 
mutiny on account of their friends and relations 
who were loſt in that battle, to ſilence the firſt, 
he told them that his defeat was occaſioned by 
the ſins of ſome in his army, and for this rea- 
ſon GOD permitted him to be beaten ; and to 
the reſt, who were concerned for their relations, 
he told them that their fate was inevitable, and 
that if they had remained at home in their houſes, 
they muſt have died when they did, the period 
of every man's life being predeſtinated and de- 
termined by GOD, beyond which time it could 
not be prolonged: but however, as they died 
fighting for the faith, they had obtained the crown 
of martyrdom, and were now alive with GOD 
in paradiſe in a ſtate of everlaſting bliſs, which 
was infinitely to be preferred before this life, and 
all the ſatisfactions the world afforded. 


reſolution of his diſciples, that he did not fail»to 
inculcate them ever afterwards, | 
Ihe next year his Generals obtained a victory 
over another tribe of Jewiſh Arabs, and put them 
every man to the ſword: but his officers, it ſeems, 
in one of theſe. expeditions, being heated with li- 
quor and deeply engaged in play, fell out among 
themſelves, and had very near ruined his affairs ; 
and therefore for preventing the like miſcluels, it 
is ſaid, he prohibited the uſe of wine and all games 
of chance for the future; and in his fiſth * 
0 


His doctrine 


of predeſti- 


nation, 


And theſe - 
doctrines he found ſo ſtrengthened the courage and 


The reaſon 
o his pro- 
hibiting 
wie and 
gaming. 
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of the alcoran we find theſe words, The devil 
* endeavours to fow difſention and hatred amongſt 
you through wine and games of chance, to di- 
vert you from remembring GOD and praying 
to him, abandon therefore wine and games of 
chance." | | . | 


. 


His native city of Mecca was ſtill reſolved to 
ruin the impoſtor, foreſeeing that if they did not 


ſubdue him, he would infallibly ſooner or later re- 
duce them: they entered into a confederacy there- 


fore with ſome tribes of the Jewiſh Arabs, and 


having aſſembled an army of ten thouſand men, 


MAnHoMET 
proclaimed 
King. 


gira, 


advanced in ſearch of the impoſtor; but he not 
finding bimſelf in a condition to give them battle, 
thought fit to intrench, and was in a manner be- 
ſieged by them in his camp; but while the armies 


lay ſo near each other, he found means to corrupt 


ſome of the enemies officers, who adviſed the re- 
treat of their army; and by thi means he eſcaped 
out of their hands; and having increaſed his 


forces, reſolved to return the viſit to his friends at 


Mecca; and a battle was fought between them 
near ſudda, in which no great advantage being 
obtained on either ſide, a truce was concluded, 
whereby it was agreed, that all who were friends 
to ManomErT in Mecca ſhould have the liberty 


of joining him, and thoſe in his army who deſired 


it might return to their houſes at Mecca ; and that 
ManomerT, or any of his adherents might have 
liberty to come into Mecca without arms, and 
remain there for three days. = 


MAHOME at his return to Medina, looking 
upon his authority to be pretty well eſtabliſhed, 


cauſed his army to proclaim him King under a 


tree near that city, in the ſixth year of the he- 
ann, Dom. 627. He retained however 
the office of chief prieſt of his religion; and tranſ- 


mitted both the regal and prieſtly functions to his 


ſucceſſors the Caliphs ; ſo that like the Jewiſh 
Princes of the race of the Maccabees, they were 


both chief prieſts and Kings of their people at the 


ſame time ; both which offices they continued to 
exerciſe till about the 325th year of the hegira, 
when the Governors of the ſeveral provinces of 
the empire aſſumed the regal authority, and left 


the Caliph nothing but the prieſthood. They paid 


ſome deference indeed to the Caliph, as to a ſacred 
perſon, and ſuffered him to be prayed for in the 
moſques, even before themſelves, as if they had 
{till been no more than his lieutenants ; yet as to 
civil affairs they renounced all obedience to him, 


and the Prince who commanded in Babylon where 


the Caliph reſided, frequently depoſed him, and 
Jet up another in his ſtead, if he found him in a 
difterent intereſt; till at length the Tartars over- 
run the whole empire, and put an end to the 
very name, as well as to the authority of the Ca- 
liphs: and the Mahometan Princes have ever ſince 
conſtituted a Pontif in their ſeveral dominions, 


in the room of the Caliph, who in Perſia is called CH * 


the Sedre, and in Turkey the Mufti; but they 
meddle only in ſpiritual matters, and in theſe are 
often obliged to act according to the caprice of 
their reſpective Princes, and may properly enough 
be ſtyled tools of the ſtate, as indeed the prieſts of 
a much better religion too often are. But to 
return to our hiſtory, MAHOMET having ereQed 
a moſque at Medina, where he uſed to officiate 
himſelf; praying and preaching to the people as he 
leaned upon the ſtump of a palm-tree, being now 
advanced to the regal dignity, he did not think 
this accommodation ſuitable to his grandeur, and 


therefore by the advice of one of his wives, he 


erected a pulpit with a ſeat in it, from whence 
he afterwards harangued the audience; whereup- 
on there goes a tradition among the Mahometans, 


that the forſaken beam or ſtump he uſed to lean 


on groancd, that ſhe was no longer thought wor- 
thy to ſuſtain the weight of the impoſtor. 
ManomerT continued to make war upon the 
Jewiſh Arabs, and having taken the city of Chai- 
bar from them, was at ſupper in the houſe of 
one of the principal inhabitants, when one of his 
captains ſuddenly dropped down dead, being poi- 
ſoned by a ſhoulder of mutton, which a daugh- 
ter of the family had prepared for MAHOMET 
himſelf, and he had juſt begun to taſte of it, and 
taken ſo much that he was never well after- 
wards, though he did not die till three years at- 
ter : and of this accident ſome people have made 
a miracle; telling us, that the ſhoulder of mutton 
ſpoke, and informed ManomerT of its being 


. poiſoned. 25 


ManoMeErT, having now an army of ten thou- 
ſand men under his command, marched again 
towards Mecca, and ſurprized the city, pretend- 
ing that the inhabitants had broken the truce 
he made with them: and having cut off thoſe 
who moſt zealouſly oppoſed him, the reſt were 
content to ſubmit to his government and reli- 
gion : whereupon he broke down the images he 
found in the kaaba, and conſecrated that temple 
a-new to his own religion, determining to make 
it ſtill the chief place of worſhip, and to emo 
all his followers to reſort thither once in their 
lives. The images of moſt note he found in this 
temple, were thoſe of ABRAHAM and I$MAEL 


but there were a multitude of others both within 


and without, which the Arabians worſhipped 3 
mediators and interceſſors for them with the fu- 
preme GOD ; for the Arabians always held that 
there was but one only GOD, the Creator and 
Governor of all things, whom they call ALLAH 
Tarr, or GOD of Gods; the reſt being ſubor- 
dinate deities, and improperly called Gods, Whoſe 
mediation they only made uſe of, as tak 
themſelves unworthy to approach the Deity direct: 


ly. This was the reaſon of their placing the 
3 | images 
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images of holy men in their temples, and direQ- 


ing their worſhip to them; but MAHOME T to- 
tally aboliſhed the practice at Mecca in the eighth 
year of the hegira, A. D. 629. 

MaAHOMExr's ſucceſs, but more the alteration 
of their religion, united the Pagan tribes of the 
Arabians againſt him, and aſſembling their forces, 
they gave him battle, and drove him under the 


walls of Mecca; but in a ſecond battle he de- 


came; and did not only reduce moſt part of 


feated them, and compelled them to embrace his 


religion, deſtroying their images wherever he 


Arabia under his power, but ſome towns of Sy- 


ria, then under the dominion of the Greek Em- 


peror. In the year 631, being the 1oth of the 
hegira, MAanoMET undertook a pilgrimage to 


Mecca, entring that city on the 10th day of the 


month Dulhaga, being the great day of their ſo- 
lemnity; where a vaſt concourſe of people reſort- 
ed to him from all parts of Arabia, whom he in- 
ſtructed in his new law, and then returned to 


Medina, when he found himſelf to be but in an 


ill ſtate of health, occaſioned by the poiſon he had 
taken three years before. Being delirious in his 


ſickneſs, he called for pen, ink and paper, telling 


his people he would leave them ſuch inſtructions 
as ſhould preſerve them from error after his death; 
but thoſe who were about him being ſenſible of 
his condition, put it off, and nothing was done 
in it, which many of the Mahometans ſeem to 
bewail ; during his ſickneſs he complained much 
of the bit he had taken at Caibar, telling thoſe 
that viſited him, that he felt the torments of it in 
his body ever ſince; that at times it brought up- 


on, him very dolorous pains, that now his heart 


ſtrings were about to break, and ſoon after he ex- 


_ pired in great torment. 


Upon his death there was ſome confuſion among 
his followers, for many of them apprehended he 
could not die, or at leaſt that he would revive 
again, and went to the door of the houſe where 
the corps lay, crying do not bury him, for the 
apoſtle of GOD is not dead. OMAR was of this 
opinion, it ſeems, and drawing his ſword, ſwore, 
that if any one ſhould ſay MAHOMET was dead, 
he would cut him to pieces. But ABUBEKER, 
who ſeems by his addreſs on ſeveral occaſions to 
be the beſt qualified to ſucceed the impoſtor, came 
n and demanded whether they worſhipped Ma- 
HOMET or the God of MAHOMET ? If you 
worlhip the God of MAHOMET, fays he, he is 
immortal and lives for ever: but as to MAano- 
MET, he is certainly dead. And cited ſeveral paſ- 
ſages in the alcoran proving he muſt die like other 
men, Whereupon OMAR and his party were 
tied. But there ill aroſe another pute a- 
bout the place of his burial; thoſe who fled with 
bim from Mecca, inſiſting that he ſhould be bu-, 
ed there; and thoſe of Medina would have him 


interred in their city. A third party were for 
having him carried to Jeruſalem, and buried a- 
mong the prophets there. But in this particular 


they were governed alſo by ABUBEKER, who 


acquainted them that he had heard the prophet him- 
ſelf ſay, that a prophet ought to be buried in the 


place where he died : and thereupon commanded 


a grave to be made directly under his bed, and 
buried him there, where his. aſhes ſtill remain, 


without iron or loadſtones to hang him in the air, 


as has been frequently reported ; but over the grave 


a little chapel or tower was built, which ſtands at 


one of the corners of the great moſque in the city 
of Medina, which was founded by Manometr 
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himſelf ; and hither ſome Mahometans came in 


devotion when they are upon their pilgrimage to 
Mecca ; but their religion does not require it. 


MAHOMET was juſt fixty three years old on 


the day he died, according to the Arabian account, 
or ſixty one according to ours, 


Of the three and 


twenty years of his pretended apoſtleſhip, he had 


ſpent thirteen at Mecca, and the laſt ten at Me- 
dina, in which time he laid the foundation of the 


greateſt revolution that ever happened in the. 


world; for within the compals of fourſcore years, 
his ſucceſſors extended their dominion over more 
kingdoms than the Romans did in eight hundred ; 
and though it continued not in its grandeur above 
three hundred years, yet out of it have ariſen ſe- 
veral other kingdoms and empires, ſome of them 
the moſt potent now in the world, as thoſe of the 
Grand Seignior, Perſia and India. 

This pretended prophet is faid to have been of a 
good ſtature and comely aſpect, and that he affected 
to reſemble the patriarch ABRAHAM ; he wanted 
neither parts nor judgment, and well knew how to 
apply himſelf to the paſſions and affections of weak 
men, and make every accident ſerve the ends of 
his ambition. While his wife CaDiGHA lived, 
it does not appear he took any other, but though 
he was fifty years of age at her death, it is ſaid, 


he afterwards multiplied wives and concubines 
apace; thoſe that fay he had feweſt give him. 


fifteen wives, and others reckon up one and 


twenty, of which five died before him, and fix. 
he divorced. AyE$sHA, the daughter of AB u- 


BEKER, Was his beloved wife; her virtue bein 


ſuſpected, MAHOMET was moved to part with 
her, but his love would not ſuffer him, and he. 


publiſhed the 24th chapter of his alcoran, it is 
ſaid, to declare her innocence, 
marrying her very young, took care to have her 
well educated, efpecially in the elegancy of the 
Arabian language, and the knowledge of their an- 
tiquities, in which ſhe proved a. very great pro- 
ficient. She was always an inyeterate enemy to 
HaLy, for making ſome diſcoveries of her gal- 
lantry, and prevented his being choſen Caliph up- 
on the death of the impoſtor, although he had the 


faireſt: 
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CHAP. faireſt pretence to it, having married M mom 7's 
VI. only daughter, She lived eight and forty years 
after her husband, and was in great reputation 
with his followers, who gave her the title of pro- 
pheteſs, and mother of the faithful ; and in dif- 
hicult caſes they had recourſe to her, to know 
what the impoſtor's ſenſe of them was; and her 
anſwers were received as oracles, and looked upon 
to be of bctter authority than the traditions they 
received from his other difciples, whoſe comments 
compole their ſonnah. 

Next to Ax ESHA, HaPnsa the daughter of 
OMAR was moſt in favour with the impoſtor ; 
to her he truſted the cheſt of his apoſtleſhip, as 
has been obferved already, where he laid up the 
Original papers of his pretended revelations, 
SEWDA was the leaſt beloved of any of his 
wives, and he was about to put her away ; but 
upon her telling him ſhe would be content to re- 
ſian her turn to AYEsHA, he was content ſhe 
ſhould retain the honour of being his wife. 
Z.AINAH he took from Zayp his enfranchiſed 
ſlave, whoſe wife ſhe was before ; which giving 
great oftence to his diſciples, he compoſed a chap- 
ter of his alcoran, wherein he brings in GOD 
approving his conduct in it: and the girl, it ſeems, 
uſed to boaſt that his other wives were given him 

by their relations, but ſhe was married to him 
by GOD himſelf, who dwells above the ſeven 
heavens. | 

Beſides his wives, the impoſtor had an Egyp- 
tian concubine in his old age, of whom he was 
extremely fond; with which his wives HAPHSA 
and AYESHA reproaching him, that a prophet, 
ſo holy a man {hould prove falſe to their bed, and 
purſue his inordinate luſts at that advanced age, he 

pretended a new revelation to juſtify him in this 
point, which may be found in the ſixth chapter of 
his alcoran, wherein he introduces GOD giving 
permiſſion to MaHOMET and his followers to lye 
with their female ſlaves; which law gave great 
ſatisfaction to his diſciples, it is ſaid, on the pub- 
liſhing of it, and is univerſally practiſed in Maho- 
metan countries to this day ; and the children of 
ſuch flaves are as legitimate as thoſe they have by 
their wives, | 5 

Many incredible ſtories are related of the inſatia- 
ble luſt of this impoſtor; as that when he was 
between fifty and ſixty years of age, he enjoyed 
all his wives, being eleven in number, within the 
ſpace of an hour, and that he had then the ſtrength 
of forty other men in venereal encounters. But 
theſe and ſuch like relations coming through the 
hands of his enemies, who ſeem reſolved to make 
him a monſter of a man, few people give entire 
credit to them. The taking more wives than 
one had been long practiſed in Arabia before MA- 
HOMET's time, and he only confirmed them in 
the practice of it, and limited the number to 


His concu- 


Stories of 
his inſatiable 
Juſt, 
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HOME T Was a very vile impoſtor, yet it is high- 


though he himſelf had married the wife of his 
ſervant ZA D, he brings in GOD, in the thirty 


four. Tt is not to be ſuppoſed that the principal CH a 
men of his country would have matched their VI. 
daughters to him in this manner, if it had not 
been deemed a reputable practice then amongęſt b 
them; and though it muſt be acknowledged Ma- 4 


ly probable that many things are laid to his charge 
for which there is little foundation, eſpecially 
where he is reported to have had a conſtitution ſo 
much unlike that of other men, there the cre- 
dibility of the relation may very well remain ſuſ- 
pected. One thing he ſeems pretty equitable in, 
which is, that no difference ſhould be made by 
a man in the clothing or diet of his wives, or the 
duties of the bed; and in caſe a wife complains of 
any injuſtice done her in any of theſe particulars, 
in a Mahometan country, it is ſaid, the civil ma- 
giſtrate will relieve her. He eſtabliſhed alſo a 
table of degrees, within which he prohibited his 
diſciples to marry, as with their mothers-in-law, 
their daughters and ſiſters-in-law, or with the 
daughters of women they had been too familiar 
with, or with the wife of another man ; for 


third chapter of the alcoran, prohibiting him to 
take another man's wife for the future, how much 
ſoever he might be taken with her beauty. 

At the ſame time he was fo jealous of his wives, 
that he framed a chapter in the alcoran to prohibit 


his acquaintance to enter into difcourſe with them, 


and forbids his wives to ſpeak to any nian but 
with their faces vailed: he required them allo to 
remain in a ſtate of widowhood after his death ; 
and prohibits his followers to touch any of them : 
but whatever he propoſed to do, it is obſerved, 


he always brought in heaven approving it, and 


framed ſome chapter of his alcoran to counte- 


nance the thing; moſt of them were calculated 
to influence his party and induce them to ſub- 
mit to his deſigns : but by this means it hap- 
pened that abundance of irreconcilable contradic- 
tions were ſlipped into the book; for the impoſtor 
being obliged to alter his injunctions as his cir- 
cumſtances altered, this could not be avoided, 
and his diſciples don't ſcruple to own it; but 
then they ſay, that the laſt precept repealed the 
former, as it is in human laws; and there are 
reckoned up no leſs than an hundred and fifty 
verſes in the alcoran which are thus revoked. 
Before I leave Arabia, I ſhould take notice of 


the iſlands which lye upon the coaft 3 but except 


thoſe in the gulph of Perſia, which have been 
mentioned already, there are none very conſider- 
able. The chief are, 1. Socatara or Socatſa, 
which lyes in the Ethiopick ocean, in the lat 
tude of 12 degrees 30 min. north. It is ſaid to 


be ſubject to the King of Caſſeen or Careben 
in Arabia Fzlix, one of whoſe ſons has * 
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OF ASIATICK TARTARY. wn. 


Br AP. times the government of it. European ſhipping in the Red Sea, particularly Ghale Fecca, in the CHAP, 
Wi uſually touch here, and furniſh themſelves with latitude of 14. degrees. Camaran, another iſland VI. 
| WE watcr and proviſions ; but it ſeems the iſland does in 15 degrees and Dalacca, in 16 degrees odd ASS 
dot yield any thing valuable enough to tempt minutes, which are inhabited by the Arabians, | 
| I any European nation to ſettle here. There are who differ little in any reſpect from thoſe on the 

two or three other large iſlands which lye with- neighbouring continent, 


PRESENT STATE 


A$1ATICK „ 


SIAT I CK Tartary, part of the an- of it, if we reckon from the mouth of the Ta- 
tient Scythia, is bounded by the fro- nais, lying in the 39th degree of longitude, Muſ- 
zen ocean on the north, the caſtern covite Tartary takes up no leſs than 64 degrees - 
ocean and the land of Jeſſo on the of longitude, which if we allow fifty miles to a 
| eaſt; by China, India, Perſia, and degree is 3 thouſand two hundred miles in length, 
the Caſpian ſea on the ſouth ; by the river Oby, and if we extend it from 45 degrees of latitude to 
and an imaginary line drawn from thence to the 75, it takes up 30 degrees of latitude, and con- 
mouth of the Wolga on the weſt. s ſequently is eighteen hundred miles in breadth, 
I ſhall take the liberty of dividing Aſiatick which with the Muſcovite dominions in Europe 
Tartary into north and ſouth, and the north part makes it a country of the largeſt extent in the 
again into Chineſian Tartary on the eaſt, and known world ſubject to one Prince; and as the 
Muſcovite Tartary on the weſt ; ſouthern Tar- dominions are contiguous, were it proportionably 
tary may be thrown into four large diviſions, populous and fruitful, might give the neighbour- : 
namely, Mogul Tartary, and Thibet on the eaſt, ing Princes of Europe and Aſia ſome unealineſs, = 
and the Calmucks and Usbeck Tartars on the It ſeems needleſs to obſerve that the air of this 
welt, There are alſo the Circaſſian Tartars, and country, which lyes great part of it within or 
Lartars of Aſtracan which lye farther weſt ; but near the artick circle, 1s for the moſt part exceſ- 
Uicſe I include in Muſcovite Tartary, being for five cold, covered with ice and ſnow great part 
the moſt part ſubje& to that crown. Circaſſia of the year, and ſome of it ſcarce habitable, *I he 
indeed lying to the welt of the Wolga, does not principal rivers are, I, The Wolga, which riſes 
come within the bounds before laid down; but I very far northward, and running towards the 
lind it, however, frequently reckoned part of ſouth, falls into the Caſpian ſea near Aſtracan. 
Atiatick Tartary, and in that caſe we muſt 2. The Oby, which riſes in Calmuck Tartary, 
draw our line from the Oby to the mouth of and runs northward a courſe of two. thouſand 
the Don or Tanais, on which the city of Aſoph miles and upwards, till it falls into the gulph of 
ſtands, _ - 2 0 Mangaſia. 3. The Jeniſa or Jeniska, which riſes 
e As to that part of Aſiatick Tartary which be- alſo in ſouthern Tartary, and running a courſe 
= longs to the empire of China, I have treated of it of two thouſand miles to the northward, falls 
s cady, proceed therefore to Muſcovite Tartary, alſo into the ſame ſea, 4. The Lend which 
Which is generally held to extend as far eaſt- riſes likewiſe in the ſouth, and runs into the fro- 
Wards as the river Argun longitude 105 from the zen ocean, And, 5, The river Argun, which 
By vi 1 London; and the weſtern boundary divides wg Muſcovite and Chineſe empires, and 
0 1 x | p p | 4 
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falls into the river Yamur, which runs directly 


caſtward, and diſcharges itſelf into the ſea of Jeſſo. 


The laſt river I ſhall mention is Jaika, which 


riſes in Siberia, and running ſouth-weſt, falls into 
the Caſpian ſea, about fifty leagues to the eaſt- 
ward of Aſtracan. 1 5 

The ſeas of that part of Aſiatick Tartary which 


belongs to Muſcovy, are the Frozen Ocean and 


the gulph of Mangaſia, both which lye on the 


north of it. 


Beſides theſe there are ſeveral great 
lakes in the country, the moſt remarkable where- 
of is the lake of Baikal, ſome hundred miles in 


length, and between twenty and thirty broad, 


of clear freſh water, into which the river Selinga 


Siberia. 


Chief towns 


A Werſt is 
not three 
quarters of 
an Engliſh 
mile. 


empties itſelf, | 


I ſhall comprehend all that part of Muſcovite 


Tartary, which lyes to the caſtward of the ri- 
ver Oby, and between that river and Chineſian 
Tartary, under the general name of Siberia; though 
the north-welt part of it, I am ſenſible, frequently 
goes by the name of Samoieda, and the north- 
caſt part of it is called the country of the Oſtiacks. 

The principal towns I meet with in Siberia, 


are 1. Tobolski the capital, ſituate near the con- 


fluence of the rivers Tobol and Irtiſch, in the 


latitude of fifty ſeven degrees odd minutes, be- 


D ; 
ing about two thouſand “ werſts to the eaſtward 


of Moſcow: it ſtands on a high hill, and is de- 
fended by a ſtrong brick wall, having a mo- 
naſtery and ſeveral churches belonging to it, which 


make a good appearance a little diſtance from 


the town. At the foot of the hill runs the ri- 


ver Irtiſch, which has its ſource to the ſouth- 


large ſuburb inhabited by Coſſacks. 


ward in the country of the Calmucks; and along 


this river at the foot of the hill ſtands a fine 
Tobolski is 
the ſeat of an Arch-biſhop, who is the metropo- 
litan of Siberia, Three werſts below this city, 
the Tobol falls into the Irtiſch, and being join- 
ed, take their courſe to the northward, till they 
fall into the Oby. 
the ſouthward of Tobolski, ſtands the city of 


Tara upon the ſame river Irtiſch; it is but a 


ſmall town, and inſtead of other fortifications, is 
ſurrounded only with a paliſade. The next re- 
markable town to Tara in the road to China, 
is Tomskoi, about a thouſand miles, as near as 


I can compute, to the ſonth-eaſt of Tara, be- 


tween which two places lyes the great deſert of 
Barbaba. Tomskoi is ſituate on the river Tom 
(Which falls into the eaſtern branch of the Oby) 
in the latitude of 52 north, long. 75 from the 
meridian of London. From Tomskoi the road 
to China lyes north-eaſt, till we come to the 
town Jenſeiska, which lyes upon the Jeniſa, and 
takes its name from that river, being in the la- 
titude of 57 degrees north. 

Between four and five hundred miles, as near 
as I can compute, to the eaſtward of ſenſeiska 
lyes the town of Bratskoy, at the. confluence of 


About ſix hundred miles to 


the two rivers Angara and Ocea, which after the 
are joined, run weſtward, and fall into the Jeniſa. 


Irkutskoy, ſo called from the river Irkut on 


which it ſtands, lyes a little to the ſouthward 
of Bratskoy, and not far from the lake of Baikul, 


Having croſſed the ſaid lake, on the ſouth ſide of 


it lyes the town of Kabonski, near the mouth 
of the river Selinga, which falls into it. And on 
the ſame river Selinga, to the ſouthward, lyes the 
town of Udenskoy, ſo called from the Uda, 


which at this place joins its ſtreams with the 


Selinga. And about two days journey farther 


ſouthward upon the river Selinga lyes the town 


of Silinginskoi, being the laſt town in the Ruſſian 
dominions towards China, and here is a fort and 
garriſon, commanded by a Ruflian governor, [ 
{hall take notice but of one town more in Muſ— 
covite Tartary, and that is Stara, the antient 


Mangaſia, which lyes upon the river Taſs, four 
days journey to the ſouthward of the gulph of 


Mangaſia, in the country of the Oſtiacks: it 
lyes in the latitude of 68 degrees, or thereabouts, 
and is a wretched poor place conſiſting of a few 
hills, and the country fo cold, that it would be 


difficult for any but the natives to ſubſiſt there. 


give the beſt deſcription I can meet with of this 
people from our modern travellers; they are, it 
ſeems, of a ſhort ſquat make, particularly their 
women, who have very ſmall feet ; their com- 
plexion tawny, like thoſe in hot climates, it be- 
ing obſervable, that extreme heat and extreme 
cold, in this and many other inſtances, have 
juſt the ſame effects: they have long little eyes, 
high cheek bones, broad flatiſh faces; and, in ge- 
neral, not very agreeable countenances : both men 
and women wear their hair hanging at full length, 


and there is litle difference in this reſpect between 


them, except that the women ſometimes braid 
their hair, and tie little bright pieces of copper 
and flips of red cloth at the ends of it. | he 
men have ſcarce any beards, which makes it flill 
more difficult to diſtinguiſh them from women. 
They wear fur caps, with waiſtcoats and breeches 
of the ſame, and buskins almoſt white ; but the 
women ſometimes diſtinguith theirs by a red edg- 
ing. They wear coats of rain-deer skins over their 
waiſtcoats, and in the winter time have an up- 
per coat of one piece of fur, which covers all, 
and ſerves even for a cap and gloves, ſo that no- 
thing can be ſeen but part of the face; and they 
have boots which come up to their knees. 1 fte 
thread they uſe is made of the ſine ws of animals. 


Their houſes are built with poles and the you's 


branches of trees, and covered with bark : they 
are almoſt in the form of a bee-hive, and have 
a hole in the top to let out the ſmoke, for - 
whole houſe is but one room with a hearth in! 


middle, round which they fit or lye upon 1 


The north part of Muſcovite Tartary being in- Tie 5s 
habited by the Samoieds and Oſtiacks, I ſhall * 


Habits | 


Carriages, 


Nun deer. 
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deer skins, their only furniture, except the horſe 
fleſh, and other carrion, which hangs round the 
huts; for they ſeldom eat it while it is ſweet, 
which makes their habitations inſupportable to any 
but themſelves ; and it is ſaid the fumes, that 
ariſe from their own unſavoury hides, are almoſt 


as difagreeable as thoſe which proceed from the 


carrion, their diet. They eat the fleſh of horſes, 
oxen, deer, ſheep, and fiſh indifferently ; but 
think it has the beſt guſt when it begins to be a 
little touched, and prefer the entrails of an animal 
to any other part of it ; uſing neither bread, rice 
or ſalt at their meals, = | 

The Samoieds travel in fleds drawn by a pair 
of rain-deer or dogs. The ſleds are about eight 
foot long, and three or four broad, and turn up 
before like ſcates; the driver fits croſs-legged 
with a ſtaff in his hand, with which he puſhes 
and drives the rain-deer. They croſs the frozen 
rivers, ice and ſnow in theſe ſleds; and the rain- 


deer run with greater ſwiftneſs than a horſe, 
holding up their heads ſo high, that their horns 


touch their backs; they never ſweat, but when 
they are weary put out their tongues and pant 
like dogs. They are much like ſtags, but ſtrong- 
er, and have ſhorter legs : their colour 1s pretty 
near white, and ſome of them gray, with a kind 
of black hoof ; they caſt their horns every ſpring, 
and generally live eight or nine years. The Sa- 
moieds ſet nets for thoſe that are wild, and hunt 
them in winter, being ſhod with wooden ſcates, 


with which they run even over hills with incre- 
dible ſwiftneſs upon the ſnow ; and having a kind 


of ſhovel in their hands f:ſtened to a long ſtaff, 
with this they throw ſnow at the rain-deer to force 
them into the places where they have ſet their nets. 
The food of theſe beaſts is a kind of white moſs 
which grows in marſhy grounds ; and they will 
dig through the ſnow if it lye a fathom deep to 
come at it : the tame ones eat graſs or hay. 

The principal water game which the Samoieds 
uſe is the hunting of ſea dogs, who in March 
and April couple upon the ice, Here the Sa- 
moieds watch them, being dreſſed more like brutes 
than men : they venture upon the ice ſometimes 
half a league from the ſhore, with a large hook 
and line in their hands, creeping upon their bellies, 
and when they come within diſtance, throw their 
hooks, and the ſea dog, attempting to get away, 
moſt commonly faſtens himſelf upon it. They 
extract an oil from them, eat the fleſh, and with 
the skin clothe themſelves ; but the ſea dog ſome- 
times jumps into the ſea with ſuch a force, that 
he pulls the poor fiſherman in after him, the rope 
being faſtened to his middle. They take rain-deer 
alſo ſometimes by clothing themſelves with the 
Skin of that beaff, and creeping among the tame 


deer till they are within reach of the wild, kill 
them with their darts, | 


They purchaſe their wives of their relations for 
three or four rain-deer, and take as many as they 


pleaſe, returning them again to their friends if 


they do not like them ; and their loſs is only the 
rain- deer they gave for them. And in ſome parts 
of the country they take the liberty of ſelling their 
wives for flaves when they are offended with them. 
They bury their dead in the clothes they wore 


when alive, hanging by them on the next tree 


their bows, quivers, hatchets, and other utenſils. 
A gentleman who lately travelled in this coun- 
try acquaints us, that examining one of the Sa- 


Mmoieds about their religion, he anſwered, that 


they believed there was a heaven and a GOD, 
whom they ſtyled HEYHAa. That they were con- 
vinced nothing could be greater and more power- 
ful than GOD ; and that all things depended 
on him: that we had one common father, and 
that good men would go to paradiſe, 


and planets, together with ſeveral kinds of beafts 
and birds, from whom they hoped to receive ſome 
benefits. Images they alſo worſhipped in human 
ſhape ; but ſo very ill carved and dreſſed, that it 
was difficult to diſcover what they repreſented, 
They have prieſts among them, who pretend to 


the magick art, and to foretel future events: 


theſe they conſult upon all occaſions, as whether 
they ſhall recover of a fit of ſickneſs ; what ſuc- 
ceſs they ſhall have in their hunting, fiſhing, &c. 
When they come to enquire any thing of him, he 
works himſelf up into a kind of fit, and in this 
condition delivers his oracles; from whence ſome 
will have it, that he is poſſeſſed by the devil at 
theſe times : they give us alſo abundance of in- 
ſtances of the tyranny of wicked ſpirits among 
thoſe poor northern people, which poſſibly, when 
we come to be better acquainted with them, may 


appear to have as little foundation as ſome other 


tales of the like nature. 0 

I come now to ſpeak of the Oſtiacks, whom 1 
look upon to be a people very little if at all diffe- 
rent from the Samoieds : ſome travellers make 


But not- 
withſtanding this, they worſhipped the ſun, moon 
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them to inhabit the very ſame country, but gene- 


rally the Samoieds are deemed thoſe people who 
inhabit that part of Muſcovite Tartary which lyes 
towards the weſt, in and next to Europe ; and the 
Oſtiacks the north eaſt part of Muſcovite Tartary, 
neareſt to the Chineſian Tartary, of whom a late 
writer gives the following account. You will meet 
with this people, ſays he, three days journey beyond 
Tobolski the capital city of Siberia: they extend 
along the river Irtis to the place where it falls into 


Their ſitus- 


tion. 


the Oby, from thence you will find them extending 


themſelves to the northward along the banks of 
the Oby and Jeniſa, till they fall into the guba or 
gulph of Mangaſia, and from the guba to the 
ſtraits of Waigats, inhabiting on the banks of the 
many rivers which fall into the Oby and Jeniſa. 
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On the north ſide of the ſtraits of Waigats, and day, and is thought to be as wholeſom as phyſick 
Nova Zem- the gulph of Mangaſia, lyes Nova Zemla or the 


New Land, which the Dutch call the. iſland of 
Waigats: hither the Oſtiacks and Samoieds fre- 


quently venture to go over high rocks of ice to 


hunt elks and rain-deer, carefully obſerving the 
wind, which they gueſs at the alteration of by cer- 
tain ſigns; for if the north wind ſets in, there is 
no enduring the open country; if they cannot 


eſcape to ſome cave and ſhelter themſelves till it is 


over, they certainly periſh; from whence we 


may very well conclude there are no conſtant in- 


habitants there, though ſome pretend to have ſeen 
them. The water that flows from the mouth of 
the Oby into the gulph of Mangaſia immediately 
congeals, making mountains of ice, which it is 
thought never melt either winter or ſummer, tho' 
ſometimes the wind ruſhing through the {traits of 
Waigats breaks the ice and puts that ſea in mo- 
tion, The wind blowing for the moſt part from 


Nova Zemla, makes the air in the country of the 


Oſtiacks ſo exceflive cold, that in the latitude of 
ſixty there are no manner of fruit trees, nor will 
the land bear any grain whatever ; and yet in ſome 
other parts of Muſcovy, and in Sweden, in the 


fame latitude, the country is tolerably fruitful, 
Ihe reaſon of which difference is ſuppoſed to be, 
becauſe the ſea lyes nearer to thoſe parts of Sweden 


and Muſcovy, from whence the winds blow much 
warmer than they do from Nova Zemla, where 
they come over a vaſt tract of frozen land, which 
lyes fo far north, that no ſhips have ever yet gone 
beyond it, and may extend even to the pole itſelf 


for ought we can diſcover. 


The lives of the Oſtiacks are taken up (ſays a 
Swediſh officer who was a priſoner amongſt them) 
in hunting, fiſhing, handling the bow and killing 


deer and wild beafts. In ſummer they take and 


dry the fiſh, which ſerves them in the winter; and 
when that ſeaſon comes on, they go into the woods 
with their bows, dogs and nets, killing fables, 
foxes and ermins, bears, elks, rain-deer, mar- 


tens, &c. and of theſe skins the Empreſs has a 


certain ſhare by way of duty, the reſt are fold to 
the Ruſſian Governors ata ſtated price, and ſome- 
times they are permitted to diſpoſe of them to 
private perſons, 

Their diet is chiefly fiſh, veniſon, wild fowl 
and roots, for they have neither rice nor bread. 
Their drink is for the moſt part fair water, and 
ſometimes the blood of a rain-deer, or of any other 
beaſt they take; and, it is ſaid, they can diſ- 
penſe with a draught of train oil. Tobacco they 
are immoderately fond of, but inſtead of blowing 
the ſmoke out of their mouths, they hold a little 
water 11 their mouths, with which they ſwallow 
the ſmoke down, which ſo intoxicates them that 


they ſoon loſe their ſenſes, and throw up the 
phlegm : this they will repeat ſeveral times in a 


the conveniency of fiſhing: and make no difficulty 


houſhold Gods, it is ſaid, they will beat and diſ- 


to an Oſtiack conſtitution. 

Their houſes are much like thoſe of the Sa- Houſe 23 
moieds already deſcribed ; I ſhall only add here, n, 
that in winter they ſet up their huts in woods and 
foreſts where there are the greateſt plenty of wild 
beaſts and game; they dig deep in the ground to 
ſecure themſelves from the cold, laying a roof of 
bark or ruſhes over their huts, which are covered 
with ſnow in the hard ſeaſon: in the ſummer they 
build above ground on the banks of rivers, for 


in forſaking their habitations, and removing from 
place to place; the materials of their houſcs con- 
ſiſting of litttle more than ſome green poles and 
the bark of trees, with the skins of wild beafts 
for their furniture. 

As to the religion of the Oftiacks, I do not de 
find it differs much from that of the Samoieds, 
except that they have ſome little brazen idols, to- 
lerably well caſt, which, it is ſuppoſed, they had 
from their neighbours the Chineſe, and repreſent 
men and animals: the reſt are as ill made as the 
images of the Samoieds, every man being his own 
graver. They place them on the tops of hills or 
in groves, and in the pleaſanteſt places their 
country affords. They have no ſet time for per- 
forming divine ſervice, but apply to their Gods 
for ſucceſs, in all their undertakings. I hey have 
no particular fort of men to exerciſe the prieſtly 
office, but any one when he grows into years, may 
devote i himſelf to that ſervice, and the maſters 
and heads of families frequently perform that of- 
fice. If theſe people do not meet with the ſuc- 
ceſs they have prayed for, and expect from their 


grace them by way of revenge; and when their 
paſſions are over, are at a great deal of pains to 
reconcile their wooden deities again, by cleaning 
and new clothing them. This is only to be un- 
derſtood of their ill-ſhapen houſhold Gods, for as 
for the others which they worſhip publickly, they 
have a greater veneration. 

In their ſacrifices they preſent the beaſt before 
the idol, and having bound it, the prieſt puts up 
the petitions of thoſe who brought the offering; 
then he lets fly an arrow at it, and the people 
aſſiſt in the killing of the facritice ; after which 
it is drawn three times round the idol, and the 
blood being received in a conſecrated veſſel their 
houſes are ſprinkled with it : they afterwards dreſs 
the fleſh and eat it, rejoicing and ſinging their 
country ſongs, which are ſome of them 33 
nough it ſeems. They beſmear the idol alſo wit 
the blood of the ſacrifice, and greaſe his mouth 
with the fat of it. What they cannot eat they 
carry to their families, and make preſents — it 
to their neighbours; and they as often ſacrifice 


a fiſh as a beaſt. At the concluſion of the = 
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they ſhout and beat the air in honour of the idol 
to whom they ſacrifice, and to ſhew their grati- 
tude for his attending and accepting their devo- 
tions; for they imagine that the ſaint or hero 
whom the image repreſents, always attends when 


they bring their ſacrifices, and when the folemnity 


is over returns to his airy abode. 

The Oſtiacks contract for their wives with their 
relations, in the ſame manner the Samoieds do, 
and have the ſame power of diſpoſing of them: 
upon the birth of their children, they give them 
the name of the firſt creature they meet or hap- 
pen to ſee afterwards; and thus the child frequent- 
ly carries the name of an animal, and you hear a 
man calling his ſon perhaps Sabatski, or my lit- 


| tle dog. Others of them call their children ac- 


cording to the order of their birth, as the 3d, 
4th, 5th, &c. And others again diſtinguiſh them 
by ſome detects, as from their being lame, pur- 
blind, or the like. | | 

The late Czar, PETER ALEXOWITZ, it 
ſeems, gave directions to his biſhops and clergy, 
to endeavour the converſion of the Oftiacks, and 
father PHILOTHEUs Archbiſhop of Tobolski 
the capital of Siberia made ſome progreſs in it, 


| having baptized ſome thouſands of the natives; 


but I do not find they are much reformed, they 
were influenced poſſibly more by the power of 
their maſters the Ruſſians, than by their argu- 
guments; however, it is not improbable but in 
time, the Ruſſians will eſtabliſh Chriſtianity a- 
mongſt them, ſuch as they profeſs themſelves, 
mixed with a multitude of barbarous rites. 
proceed now to enquire into the manners 
and cuſtoms of the Tartars, who inhabit the 


;. ſouthern parts of Siberia; and I find, that to the 


ſouth-eaſt of Tobolski, along the river Irtis, live 
ſome hords of Mahometan Tartars, wealthy in 
cattle, having vaſt flocks and herds, though there 
be not much money among them. That they 
live chiefly upon dried fiſh, veniſon, and barley- 
meal which they make into a paſte, and eat in 
much the fame manner as the Indians do their 
rice, They drink mares milk, as moſt of the 
Fartars do, and ſometimes tea, but mix it with 
lower and butter, At great entertainments they 
uſually dreſs a young horſe, which is their moſt 
delicious food. Their drink, called braga, they 
make of oatmeal and ſpirits diſtilled from mares 


milk, with which they often get drunk and be- 


Their habit re- 
that of the antient Ruſſians, and the Wo- 
They pay a 
fox skins and o- 
but have notwithſtanding Princes of 


have themſelves very brutiſhly. 
iembles 


men wear rings in their noſtrils. 
tribute to Muſcovy of fables, 
ther furs; 


their own, 
2 this people in the great deſert of Ba- 
_ live certain hords, called the Barabinsky 

tärs, in the winter, where they hunt for 


ſables; but in ſummer they remove to the 
banks of their rivers, and are buſied in fiſhing. 
They are Pagans, and live wretched lives, more 
like brutes than men. They dig their houſes 
low in the ground, covering the roofs with ruſhes 
or skins, which ſtand about a yard above the 
ſurface of the ground. In every one of them 
they have their ſhaitan or idol, being a ſmall 


piece of wood, about half a yard long, carved in 


the ſhape of a man, and dreſſed up with rags, 
The deſert affording no other water, they drink 


melted ſnow, and eat dried fiſh and barley-meal, 
like their neighbours, 


For a little tobacco a man 
may purchaſe any thing they have, but they 
ſcarce know the uſe of money. Their clothes, 
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caps and ftockings are made of pieces of fur 


patched together: and they pay tribute likewiſe | 


to the Czar. 

At Tomskoy, to the eaſtward of this coun- 
try in the road to China, there are plenty of fiſh, 
corn and other proviſions; and they have a par- 
ticular kind of furs, which the Ruſſians call te- 
lansky bielky, as white as ſnow and larger than 
any other. The neighbouring mountains alſo 
yield lead, iron and copper; and the Swedith pri- 
ſoners in this part of the country relate, that 
gold duſt has been found in ſeveral places. An- 
tient tombs alſo have lately been diſcovered, in 
which they find images of gold and ſilver, rings 


and coin; from whence it is conjectured, that 


this country was antiently inhabited by another 
kind of people than it is at preſent. There are 
alſo ſome cryſtal rocks here, and ftones found 
not unlike our Briſtol ſtones in brightneſs an 
hardneſs. os 
Beyond the river Jenſeiska, in the road to China, 
live the Kamsky Tartars in huts covered with 


bark, like ſome of thoſe already deſcribed. 'T hey. 


Mincs, 


Antiquities, 


Kamsky 
Tartars. 


are Pagans, and their food is fiſh and veniſon, 
which they eat raw as well as dreſſed, and roots 


ſerve them inſtead of bread. More eaſterly lye 
the Bratsky Tartars, a more ſubſtantial people, 
where a private man is frequently maſter of four 
or five hundred horſes, and a proportionable num- 
ber of other cattle. They live chiefly on veni- 
ſon, but value horſe fleſh much more. They 
drink mares milk, and diſtil a ftrong ſpirit from 
it, as they do in moſt parts of Siberia, Tartary, 
and China. They purchaſe their wives, as in 


Bratsky 
Tartars. 


ſome other parts of Siberia, with their cattle, and 


give often an hundred horſes, or oxen, for a vir- 
gin they admire, and fifteen or twenty camels, be- 


ſides ſheep. The natives are very hoſpitable, and 


will ſometimes preſent travellers with ſheep, as 
they paſs through their country, referying only 
the guts and entrails to themſelves, winch they 
look upon to be the moſt delicious eating. They 


are Pagans, and worſhip an idol made up of the 


skins of beaſts, yhich they hang upon their _ | 


Siberia. 


As for temples, I hear of none in Siberia but 
what the Ruſhans have lately built. | 

Both men and women are of a very tawny 
complexion, but better dreſſed than molt of their 
neighbours, The women particularly wear long 
plaited gowns, and the virgins diftinguiſn them- 
ſelves by adorning their hair with brais, and o- 
ther glittering toys. 2 

The government of Ruſſia monopolize almoſt 
all Siberian commodities, under which denomi- 
nation are comprehended not only ſuch things as 
are of the produce of Siberia, but whatever comes 
through that country from China. The pro- 
duce of Siberia is principally the skins of Sibe- 
rian foxes, ſables, hyenas, ermins, lynx's and o- 
ther furs: Chineſe gold and ſilks, and the teeth of 
& beaſt called maman, not unlike elephant's teeth, 
being denominated alſo Siberian commadities, 
ſearch is made for theſe at all the paſſes on the 
road, The Waiwods and Governors of towns 
upon the leaſt ſuſpicion. will take to pieces the 
very ſleds and carriages to prevent paſſengers car- 
rying off any gold duſt: but if a paſs be obtain- 


The Czarina 
monop »!1zes 
the trade of 


ed from the Governor of Siberia, which is not 


very difficult to get, a merchant may purchaſe 
almoſt any thing. This Governor living at fo 
great a diſtance from court, exerciſes almoſt ſo- 
vereign authority. Prince GAGARIN, the late Go- 
vernor, being charged with ſeveral high miſde- 
meanors, was ſent for to Petersburgh ſeveral times 
in the years 1715, 1716 and 1719, and was at 
length put to death, *tis ſaid, by the late Czar, 
for ſome arbitrary proceedings. | 
Prince GAGARIN's government extended from 
the river Oby to the frontiers of China, and he 
appointed all the governors of towns and pro- 
vinces beyond the rivers Jeniſa and Lena, with 
whom he kept a conſtant correſpondence, and 
was early adviſed of every occurrence in that large 
tract of ground, by means of the ſledges, which 
travel at a greater rate than any horſe poſſibly 
can, and are drawn ſometimes by two or four 
deer or dogs, and ſometimes by men with their 
wooden ſcates. 

During Prince GAGARIN's government, the 
late Czar ſent Monſieur BLUHER, a gentleman 
experienced in mineral works, into Siberia, to 
give directions about the mines diſcovered there; 

Who, having ſpent eighteen months in making his 
obſervations, returned to Petersburgh with Prince 
GAGARIN, to give the Ruſſian court an account 
of that expedition. He ſays he went directly to 

Tobolsky, the capital of Siberia, and from thence 

| travelling ſometimes to the right, ſometimes to 

A werſt the left, he proceeded ſome thouſand “ werſts far- 

is three quar- ther into Siberia, meeting with ſeveral places 

Eagin mi where copper and ſilver works might be eſtabliſh- 

| ed, and the boyars and ſub-governors had ſet peo- 
ple to work in ſeveral parts of the country ; but 


Prince Ga- 
GARIN GC 
vernor of 


Sibecia, 
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the Ruſſian ſervice took an opportunity to make 


There were amongſt them, painters, gold and 


things were ſo ill managed, that the profits were 
not like to defray the expences. Prince Gac ariny 
nevertheleſs brought gold duſt with him, of which 
Mr. BLUHER made an eſſay in the Czar's pre- 
ſence, and one pound weight of it was found to 
yield fourteen ounces of pure gold; and the Prince 
acquainted his Czariſh Majeſty alone with the 
place where it was found, 1 | 

Upon the defeat of the Swedes at the battle of 5:41 
Pultoway, anno 1709, about ten thouſand Swe- ner in $i. 
diſh. priſoners, including officers, were ſent into __ _—_ 
Siberia: there were no leſs than eight hundred 

ght hundre 

officers priſoners in the city of Tobolsky. The 
common ſoldiers, it ſeems, received remittances 
from Sweden twice during their captivity, which 
amounted to no more than three crowns a head, 
and the officers received nothing ; but were how- 
ever very well uſed at firſt, till ſome of them who 
had lcave to be abſent on their parole did not re- 
turn, and others who had entered themſelves in 


their eſcape : after this they began to be more 
ſtrictly guarded, and were ſeparated and diſperſed 
into remote parts; and thoſe who were ſecurity 
for the return of their comrades were cloſe con- 
fined. The Swediſh officers having no means 
left for their ſubſiſtence, were obliged to apply 
themſelves to all manner of mechanick arts to ge 
their bread : and it is ſurprizing to ſee how many 
ways thoſe unfortunate gentlemen took to ſupport 
themſelves, and to what a degree of perfection 
they arrived in their reſpective employments. 


They nog 
duce me | 
chan lh 
into Sera, 


ſilver ſmiths, card- makers, turners, ſhoe- makers 
and taylors, and ſcarce any trades, except thoſe of 
peruke- makers and hatters were wanting: ſome 
of them made gold and ſilver tiſſue and brocade, 
others applied themſelves to muſick, and ſome of 
them who had fallen into a way of traffic k, had 
liberty to travel about the country, the paſſes be- 
ing ſo well guarded that there was ſcarce any poſ- 
ſibility of their eſcaping to Europe. Some of them 
who could not attain to handicraft trades were 
forced upon the laborious employments of cutting 
down wood, and there were others who conde- 
ſcended to become chair bottomers. 8 2 
Thoſe who had any learning ſet up publick And eur 
ſchools, and taught not only the children of the- 
Ruſſians, but thoſe of their fellow priſoners, man) 
of whom either had their wives with them, or had 
married Ruſſian women. For the great towns o 
Siberia are inhabited chiefly by colonies of Ruſſians 
whom the Czar tranſplanted thither for the ſecu- 
rity of his dominions on that ſide. ; | 
The Swediſh officers therefore in their ſchools 
or academies taught Latin, High Dutch, French, 
morality, mathematicks, and ſeveral manly exer- 
ciſes ; and ſome of theſe ſchools were grown 2 
that reputation, that, it is ſaid, the citizens © 


3 Moſcow 
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Moſcow ſent their children into Siberia for edu- more: here are alſo a monaſtery and a nunnery 
cation ; and perhaps the Czar could not have built of wood. Beſides the Governor, there are 
taken a more effectual method to civilize and im- three other great officers of the crown here, the 


prove his remote dominions, than by baniſhing firſt of whom preſides in the council ; the ſecond 


the Swediſh priſoners thither, who had amongſt has the government of the publick houſes ; and 
their officers ſome of the poljteſt men in Europe, the third the direction of the fiſhery. On the 
who upon the fame of the King of Sweden's ſuc- oppoſite ſide of the river ſtands a fine ſtone mo- 
ceſs had entered themſelves in his ſervice. And it naftery, and two others, and ſeveral ſuburbs. 


was very happy for thoſe gentlemen it was ſo cheap The ſoldiers ſuburb lyes on the eaſt {ide of the 


# The value 
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a country, where a ſingle man might live tolerably city along the river Kitume, which falls into the 
well for eighteen or twenty * rubles a year. Wolga: another of the ſuburbs is called Walga, 
Prince GAGARIN alſo, the Governor, was very where the royal ſhipping lyes. There are two 
generous to the priſoners, never letting any of other ſuburbs inhabited indifferently by all forts 
them that applied to him go away unrelieved. of people. The Tartarian ſuburb is ſeparated 

The Swediſh officers thought they could never from the reſt, and built of bricks dried in the 
enough applaud his generoſity, and uſed to ſay, ſun. The Tartars inhabit it only in the winter, 
that their only misfortune was, their being ba- for in ſummer they encamp in the open fields. 
niſhed to a country ſo far from their relations. The country is moderately fruitful except in 
The private ſoldiers being diſperſed in towns, and corn, of which they have none but what comes 
on the eſtates of the boyars, were many of them from Caſan. Fiſh are very plentiful, they have 
inariied and conformed to the Ruſhan religion, one kind called beluga, which are ſaid to be two 
never thinking of returning to Europe again: ſo fathoms long; but the moſt delicious fiſh in this 
that in another generation probably there may be river, if not in any other, (ſay ſome travellers) are 
little difference between the Siberians and other the fterlets, they are an ell long, and yet fold 
nations in their manners. . for two pence or three pence a- piece at Aſtracan. 

come next to treat of Aſtracan and Circaſſian In the neighbourhood of this city there live 
Tartary under the dominion of the Muſcovite; about forty or fifty Armenian families who have 


cheſe countries being generally deemed a part of their ſhops in the towns: and the Indian mer- 


Aſia. | chants have their caravanſera where they carry 
The kingdom of Aſtracan is bounded by Ruſſia on their trade. This is a ſpacious building ſur- 
on the north, Siberia and Calmuck Tartary on rounded by. a wall.of ſquare ſtone and ſeveral 
the caſt, the Caſpian Sea on the ſouth, and Cir- noble gates, at which there are guards placed 
caſſian Tartary on the weſt ; and that part rk every night for the protection of their goods. In 
which lyes between the Wolga, the river Jaika, the gardens about the town are vines and fruit- 
and the Caſpian Sea, is generally called Nagaia ; trees, ſuch as apples, pears, plums and apricots ; 
as is alſo that part of the country which lyes to but the fruit is not ſo good as in ſome other 
the weſtward of Aſtracan, and the natives Nagaian places: they let their vines grow to the heighth 
Tartars, of a man, but not higher, and then prop. them 

Aſtracan, the capital city of this kingdom, is up: the grapes are black and large, thoſe which 


ſituated on the eaſt {ide of the Wolga, in the lat. 
of 47 degrees north, lon. 52 from the meridian 
of London: the moſt fruitful part of the country 
lyes to the eaſtward of the city towards the river 


| Jaika : to the ſouth weſt is a deſert of ſevent 


leagues in length. The town is defended by a 
ſtone wall three miles in circumference, and has 


_ «cathedral and ſeveral other Ruſſian churches, be- 


ing the ſee of an Archbiſhop, who lately built the 
cathedral. 

The city of Aſtracan has ten gates, ſix where- 
of look towards the river, and two are in the 
citadel, which ſerves as a wall to the town on 
the oppolite ſide. Within the citadel is the Go- 
vernor's palace, being a large wooden building, 
and contains a great number of pleaſant apart- 
Benth, particularly a great hall which has a no- 

e proſpect on all ſides. Both the churches and 
_—_ are built of wood, except the cathedral, 

© Biſhop's palace adjoining to it, and one church 


grow in private gardens are ſold in the market; 
but all thoſe in the vineyards, which are the 
Czarina's property, are made into wine. he 
ground is naturally a ſandy barren foil; but they 
have large wells from whence they convey the 
water by pipes or little channels into their 
grounds. The vineyards lye about two or three 
werſts from the town, they encreaſe every day, 
The old city of Aſtracan ſtood about ſeven werſts 
to the eaſtward of the new, but there are now - 
ſcarce any remains of it. 1 

Three or four werſts from Aſtracan is the Tar- 
tar camp, their tents (or rather huts) are made 


in the form of a bee-hive, their hearth in the mid- 


dle, and a hole at the top to let the ſmoke out, 
but at night when the fire is out, they cover - it 
up cloſe, and the tent is as warmes a. ftove : 
their tents are ſupported by green poles, which 
they bend inwards to make them of a round form, 
and. cover them with a cloth made of om 2 
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horſes hair, and people of figure amongſt them 
with a better ſort of cloth. The floor is laid 
with fine mats or carpets, according to the con- 
dition of the owner, with a ſofa round it after 
the manner of the Turks, raiſed a little above the 
floor: their furniture conſiſts of fine cabinets, 
trunks and boxes, and the utenſils of their kitchen, 
and they keep their tents exceeding neat. 

Ihe people's ſubſtance conſiſting chiefly in 
cattle, they are continually moving from place 
to place for the convenience of paſture. I hey 
are ſubject to the crown of Muſcovy, but inſtead 
of paying taxes, they are obliged to mount on 
march into the held whenever 


PoussET, whom the late Czar ſent to Aſtracan 
to improve their vineyards and filk manufactures, 
relates, that he planted French vines in the king- 
dom of Aſtracan, which produced ſeveral kinds 
of wine, of the fame colour and flavour, but not 
the,ſfame ſpirit, as thoſe in France: that he ad- 
viſed the Czar to the planting of ſixteen or twen- 
ty thouſand mulberry-trees for the feeding of 
{ilk-worms, by which means he did not doubt 
to produce ſuch a quantity of ſilk in that coun- 
try as would ſupply Ruſſia, and enable them to 
export large quantities: he adds, that Aſtracan 
would be a very fruitful country if it was ſup— 
plied with rain as other places are; but unleſs 
ſome inconſiderable ſhowers which fall in the 
ſpring, they ſee no rain from March to Septem- 
ber; but the country is burnt up, and unable to 
produce either corn or fruits, except where they 


bring the water by pipes or channels from their 


wells and rivers into their grounds. They have 
indeed the greateſt variety of the moſt delicious me- 


Jons that can be met with any where, but they are 


planted near the rivers, out of which the water is 
raiſed by mills and conveyed to the melon beds : 
the ſame method Monſieur Poss E obſerved in 
watering his vineyards as he propoſed to do his 
mulberry-trees if that project ſucceeded: but the 
river Wolga, I perceive, in ſome meaſure ſupplies 
the place of rain, for like the Nile it overflows 
the adjacent country in the ſpring for twenty or 
thirty miles on each fide, and fo enriches the 
ground, that the graſs will ſhoot up a yard high 
in a month's time; but then all is burnt u 
again before midſummer; and they are obliged to 
Caſan, which ſtands higher up the ſame river, 
for their corn and fruits; and the caravans of 
Calmuck Fartars ſupply them with cattle at a 
moderate price, 

The Tartars of the kingdom of Aſtracan are 
by religion Mahometans, though under the do- 
minion of Muſcovy, and would not eaſily be 
compellad to alter their religion if it were at- 
tempted, being never fixed in any certain habi- 
tations : but the Muſcovites and Tartars, I per- 


alone, 


ceive, do not wrangle about religion, near ſo 
much as their politer neighbours. "Theſe Tar- 
tars, Mr. PoussET obſerves, are a very ſenſible 
people, and grateful to ſuch as will ccommuni- 
cate to them any improvements in husbandry or 
manufactures, of which he had frequent experi- 
ence. In the year 1715, he was invited, he 
tells us, by a conſiderable man among the Tar- 
tar tribes to his habitation, which lay about thir- 
ty or forty miles diſtant from Aſtracan; and 
though he did not much care to venture himſelf - 
among a people who are frequently repreſented to 
us under ſuch a frightful character; yet being at 
length prevailed upon to go, he found the Har- 
tar fitting under his tent in the middle of a plea- 
ſant grove ſmoking his pipe, and very richly 


dreſſed; he received him with great expreſhons 


of kindneſs, and entertained him on his firſt ar- 
rival with coffee and ſweetmeats: Mr. Pousst 
carrying his wite with him, and being very inti- 


mate with the Tartar at Aſtracan, took the li- 


berty of deſiring to ſee his women, which the 
Tartar told him was not uſual in their country, 
but to gratify his European gueſt he would give 
him a light of them; and accordingly within halt 
an hour appeared {ix or ſeven women glorioully 
dreſſed, who would have been deemed beauties 
in any part of the world. They came out of an 
arbour of roſe trees, which ſtood about a ſtone's 
caſt from the tent, and when they came in, 
the Frenchman (if he does not impoſe upon us) 
was permitted to ſalute them, but they were im- 
mediately ordered to withdraw, and take Monſieur 
PoussET's wife with them. 

While the Tartar and Monſieur PouUsSET 
were at dinner, they heard a woman crying out 
for help, whereupon they immediately ran to the 
women's tent, where they found the Tartar wo- 
men very merry, pulling and hauling their new 
gueſt about, and had almoſt quite unrigged her. 
And being demanded the reaſon of it, they an- 
ſwered, they had been all undreſſed to ſatisfy 
the curioſity of the ſtranger, and they thought 
it highly reaſonable that the ſhould undreſs in 
her turn: and immediately fell to pulling off 
the remainder of her clothes: but at the entreaty 
of Mr. PoussET, they were directed to let her 
The Tartar however gave him to un- 
derſtand that it was the cuſtom of their women | 
always to ſtrip on the firſt viſit. But pofſibly 
the Frenchman has made ſome improvements to 
this ſtory; it is probable that the Tartar waar 
deſigned no more than to inform themlelves 2 
the European faſhions, and to ſee the make 0 
Mrs. PovusstT's clothes, which is a curiolity 
that the women in all parts of the world are 
impatient in ſatisfying themſelves in. However, 
the Frenchman tells us, that to avoid any treat- 


=— 


ment of the like nature, he ſoon aiter war be 
hob 
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leave, and returned to Aſtracan; and aſſures us, And from thence it ſeems it is, and from the 

that the lewdneſs of that people is beyond ex- neighbouring country of Georgia, that the ha- 

preflion, though in other reſpects their lives are rams or ſeraglio's of Iſpahan and Conſtantinople 

regular enough, and they are extremely hoſpita- are chiefly ſupplied with virgins. 

. | | Though Circaſſia produces very little grain of 

proceed next to the deſcription of Circaſſian any fort, they have large herds of cattle which 

Tartary: this country is bounded by Aſtracan they drive before them like the other Tartar na- 

and the Caſpian fea towards the eaſt. By Georgia tions, and ſtay no longer in any place, than they 

and Dagiſtan towards the ſouth, By the river can find paſture for them. 

Don, the Palus Mzotis and the Black fea towards D La MoTRayE, who very lately travelled Circatha, 

the weſt. And by Ruſſia towards the north. The through Circaſſia, gives us the following account 3 e 

chief town whereof is Terki, ſituate on or near of that country; nothing, he fays, can appear | 

the Caſpian ſea, about three or fourſcore miles more agreeable than the proſpect of it, on ac- 

to the ſouthward of Aſtracan, and frequently count of that variety of mountains, valleys, woods, 

miſtaken for Terki, in Dageſtan, a great deal little lakes, ſprings and rivers, with which it is 

farther ſouthward, and ſubje& to the crown of every where diverſified. It is fertile beyond ima- Soil 

Perſia, Terki is fituate in a large plain, and gination, every thing grows there almoſt with- 

defended by a wall of earth with baſtions, after out ſowing, at leaſt, whatever they ſow, which 

the modern way; and the buildings are for the is uſually barley, oats and cummin, thrives to 

moſt part of wood. This was the Muſcovite admiration, after only once ſlightly turning up 

frontier towards Perſia, till very lately, and ge- the earth, which they do but juſt open to receive 

nerally had a numerous garrifon ; but they are their grain. (Though I cannot but obſerve, that 

now advanced much farther ſouthward thro' Dage- this account of the ſoil is very different from what 

{tan and Shirvan, into the Perſian provinces on other travellers give us, who uſually repreſent 

the ſouth of the Caſpian ſea. | Circaſſia as a barren country; however as they 

The Circaſſian Tartars generally acknowledge all agree that great herds of cattle are fed here, 

themſelves dependent on the crown of Ruſſia, though it muſt certainly produce good herbage, and con- 

there are inſtances where they have not ſhewn the ſequently would produce plenty of grain if it was 
ſubmiſſion of ſubjects, which is not much to be wen- well cultivated ; but the natives wandring from 

dered at, ſince they live ſo remote from the feat of place to place, ſow no more, it ſeems, than will 

the government, and are ever rambling from one juſt ſerve for the ſubſiſtence of their families; and 

place to another. Thoſe Circaſſians who lye next if there happens to be a bad crop, they are reduced 

to Perſia and Turkey, may be reckoned under to great diſtreſs for bread corn, as ſome gentlemen 

the dominion of one or other of thoſe crowns : obſerve; and yet for the moſt part, the country 

but nothing is more common than to put them- n.ay be as fruitful as Mr. MoTRayE relates, 

{clves ſometimes under the protection of one Prince, But every traveller paſſing a judgment on the coun- 

and ſometimes under another. I don't find any try, according to the condition he finds it in at 
conſiderable town in this country, except Terki, his being there, it occaſions ſome trouble to recon- 

which is inhabited chiefly by Ruffians, for the cile the different accounts they give.) 

whole nation of Circaſſians live in tents or huts The Circaflians, both men and women, are of Beuuiy of 

_ according to the ſeaſon of the year, removing an eaſy ſhape and well proportioned. Their com a 
from one place to another, like their neighbours plexions good. Their features juſt according to 

of Aſtracan: nor does the country produce any the notions we entertain of beauty. Their hair 

thing valuable enough to induce foreigners to build and eyes are generally black, and not a cripple or 


: or ſettle amongſt them. a crooked perſon ſcarce to be found amongſt them. 

ö Monſieur BLUHER, whom I have mentioned The women wear no other head-dreſs than a ſilk 

£ already, acquaints us, that being ſent into Cir- or ſtuff cap in the houſe, their hair hanging down 

: _ Caſa by the late Czar, to view the mines of in two trefles behind them, but are vailed when 

2 | that country, he found they were well furniſhed they go abroad. The general food of the Circaſſians Focd, 
= with ſilver ore, and that the K neeſes (the Tar- is mutton, beef, poultry, wild fowl, and veniſon, 

HA tar Lords) produced ſome pieces of ore, which all which they have in great plenty ; but a piece 

in yon eſſay afforded a great deal of ſilver: that of a young colt is preferred before any of theſe, 

1. le found the people tolerably civilized: that their Their bread is made into thin cakes, either of 

2 military men wore armour, with a kind of filk barley meal, or millet, which they bake on the 

ty 'c|'s or gowns over it. I hat their arms were hearth. They are extremely hoſpitable, and will Hoſpirality, 
1 bons and arrows, and they were generally very not ſuffer a traveller to pay any thing for the en- 

er, ve mounted, That they lived in ſummer un- tertainment of himſelf, his ſervants, or horſes; 

- ler tents like their neighbours, and there was a but will contend frequently who ſhall have the 

his vat variety of beautiful women amongſt them. honour of treating him. As for the natives, when 


OL. * | 


Qqq. they 
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they are upon a journey, they carry no proviſions 
with them, but are as free in every houſe they 
come at, as in their own: ſo that if any people may 


ſmall pox, that great enemy to the fair, is there. 
fore uſually given their childten at four or five MY 
years of age, either by inoculation, or otherwiſe, 1.198 


Liquor, 


be ſaid to have all things in common, it is the Cir- 
caſſians. Their uſual drink is water or mares milk, 
like the other Tartars, and they all ſmoke tobac- 
co, men and women, young and old ; and as far 
as I can perceive, a ſtock of tobacco is the moſt 
uſeful thing a man can carry with him through 
any part of Tartary; for though they are great 
lovers of it, they have little or none of their 
own growth. They fit croſs-legged, and have 
a carpet, or piece of Ruſſian leather ſpread before 
them, and little wooden tables, at their meals; 
but neither linen, or plates, as I can find. 

The Tartars obſerve no regular hours for eat- 
ing, drinking, or fleeping; but do the one, or 
the other, as they have inclination or opportunity ; 
and ſometimes when they are making incurſions, 
it is ſaid, they will go four or five days without 


rating or ſleeping, having no time for either ſome- 
times, when they are carrying off a booty. T hey 


no ſooner arrive in their own country, but they 
indulge themſelves both in eating and ſleeping ; 


and after ſuch a fatigue will ſleep two days to- 


| Circaſhan 
| horſes, 


Trade 
chiefly in 
Children, 


They {ell 
their own. 


Who part 
with their 
friends with 


jy 


gether, without waking once ; and ſeldom make 
uſe of any other bedding than ſheep skins, to lay 
under and over. them „ 

| "Their horſes are very fleet, and admirably well 
made; and they will ſwim almoſt any river with 
them. The Tartars have waggons to tranſport 


their wives and children, tents and baggage, from 


Place to place; which in ſome parts of the coun- 


try are drawn by dromedaries, or camels ; and 
in others by oxen, their horſes being uſed chief— 


ly to ride on: though upon their incurſions, they 


ſometimes take three or four horſes with them 
to carry off the plunder with the greater expe- 
dition, 

The greateſt traffick of the country ſeems to 
be in young ſlaves, which they take in their in- 
curſions; and they make no manner of ſcruple of 


felling their own children into Turkey and Per- 


ſia, eſpecially their daughters, who will part with 
their parents without any reluctance; having been 
frequently entertained with relations of the pre- 
terment of thoſe who have been ſold before them 
to Princes and Baſlas ; and of ſome who have ar- 
rived to the honour of Sultana's, in the harams 
of the Grand Seignior, and the King of Perſia. 
Every girl, as in a lottery, hopes for a prize; 
and their imaginations are to taken up with the 
thoughts of fine clothes, jewels, or equipage, and 
a luxurious life, that they leave their father's houſe 
with joy; and their mothers are no leſs pleaſed 
with the expectation of their daughters advance- 
ment. But as their beauty and innocence are 
the foundation of all theſe great expectations, a 
particular care is taken to preſerve both. The 


after they have duly prepared them for it; and 
by theſe means they have it fo favourably, it i; 
ſaid, that it does not at all affect their charms, 
The merchants, who buy theſe young creatures, 
are as careful to preſerve their virginity, as their 
mothers; knowing what a value their Mahome- 
tan chapmen ſet upon a maiden-head. They 
may indeed uſe them as they pleaſe ; but as the. 
are allowed a variety of women of their own, 


they ſeldom touch thoſe they defign for ſale: an 
particularly the moſt exquiſite beauties, whom 


they look upon as ſo many rich jewels in thei: 
cargo, and can ſcarce ſet a price high enough 


upon them, when they deal with an amorou; 
Turk. As for the marriages of the Circafſians 
among themſelves, they are according to the rite: 
of that religion they profeſs : thoſe that lye next 
Turkey make but a civil contract of it, as the 
Mahometans do; and are allowed a plurality of 
wives and concubines, as other Mahometans are. 
Thoſe who lye next Muſcovy, perform it ac- 


cording to the rites of the Ruſſians ; and there arc 


ſome Pagans amongſt them, who differ from 


both; for they have generally a tincture of the 
religion of the countries they border upon, tho' 
it is ſo intermixed with ſuperſtitions of their own, 
that it is diflicult to know under what claſs to 
range them. = 

I come next to enquire 


Mongul or Mongalian 'Tartary on the eaſt, Thibet 


and Usbeck Tartary on the fouth, and the Cal- 


pian ſea and the kingdom of Aſtracan upon the 
weſt. "Theſe people are not under any one So- 
vereign, but divided into ſeveral hords, or tribes: 
ſome of them conſiderable enough to give appre- 
henſions to their neighbours of Muſcovy : but they 
are for the moſt part in amity with that crown, 
and many of them tributary to it. 


Usbeck Tartary is bounded by the country of be 


the Calmucks towards the north, by Thibet to- the 


wards the eaſt, by India or the Mogul's empire 
towards the ſouth, and by the kingdom of Pera 
and the Caſpian ſea towards the weſt: the chief Sen 
town whereof is Samarcand, more famous for- 
merly than at preſent; having been the reſidence 
of the great TAMERLANE ; and is ſtill the - 
pital city of Usbeck Tartary ; though ſome loo 
upon Bochara as ſuch, | 8 

Samarcand ſtands upon a ſmall river which 
runs into the Oxus, in the latitude of 40 north. N 
Bochara lyes upon the ſame river, three or 2258 | 
ſcore miles to the weſtward of Samarcand, net 
the borders of Perſia. 


The 5 


into the ſtate of Cal- canal 
muck and Usbeck Tartary. The country ot "= 
the Calmucks is bounded by Siberia on the north, | 


kr bel“ 
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The Calmucks are of a low ſtature, thick and 
ſhort, and not very agreeable countenances. In 
Mr. MoTRAYE's deſcription of the Nogaian and 
Calmuck Tartars, he ſays, that they have flat 
ſquare faces, little eyes ſunk far into their heads, 
and ſuch ſhort noſes, that one would think at a 
little diſtance they had none at all : their beards 
crow ſtraggling and thin, that one may almoſt 
count the hairs, which are ſo ſtiff and long that 


they might be taken for thoſe of a horſe or goat, 
and they grow frequently in the middle of their 


'T here 


cheeks, where other people have none, 


are a vaſt number of hords or tribes of them 
which rove from place to place during the fair 


ſeaſon, not leſs than eight or ten thouſand of 
them frequently in a body, who drive large flocks 
and herds before them. They begin their march 
uſually in the ſpring when the graſs is come up, 
and as they make but eaſy journeys, leave ſcarce 
any herbage behind them in the country they 
pats through. In the latter end of the year, 
when there is a ſecond crop of graſs, they uſually 


return the ſame way they came, and remain in 


1 more ſubſtantial kind of huts or houſes during 


the winter ſeaſon than they inhabited in the 


ſummer ; for travellers inform us, that they 
have chimneys in them, and coppers fixed for 
the dreſſing of their proviſion; but the people and 
their cattle, it ſeems, frequently lye in the ſame 
room. 


hey eat indifferently of all kinds of meat al- 


molt, except hogs fleſh ; barley-meal and roots 


apply the place of bread for the moſt part, but 
find they eat rice in ſome parts of the coun- 
try; and belides water, which is their common 
drink, they have tea and ſpirits extracted from 
mares milk. They hunt fables, martens, ermins, 


and other beaſts which afford furs, during the 


winter, and in theſe they pay a tribute to the 
Muſcovite: there are ſome tribes of Mahome- 
tans in the weſtern part of Calmuck TI artary, 
but they are for the moſt part Pagans, and have 
their il} carved idols which they worſhip, like the 
Oſtiacks. 

Every hord hath its ſeparate Cham or prince; 
but there is one who ſeems to have a ſuperiority 
over the reſt, pretending to be deſcended from 
the great TAMERLANE, but this Prince how- 
ever pays a tribute to the Muſcovites, who ſeem 
to look upon the Calmucks that border upon Si- 
beria as their vaſſals. 

The Calmucks in the reign of the late Czar 
traded to Aftracan, and to Lobolski, the capital 


of Siberia, with tea and china goods, bringing 
with them alſo great quantities of very fine ſalt, 


which their country afforded, receiving Ruſſia lea- 
ther and iron ware in exchange and ſome money : 
but the Czar commanded one of his Generals to 
march into the country of the Calmucks, and take 


poſſeſſion of their falt-works and build a fort there, 
which the Calmucks ſo highly reſented, that they 
have forborn to go to the fair of Tobolski ever 
ſince ; they alſo choked up the mouth of the river 
Duria which falls into the Caſpian ſea, whither 
the Muſcovites uſed to come in ſearch of gold duſt. 
As this river was likely to prove very advantage- 
ous to the Muſcovites, as well upon account of the 
gold duſt which was found in its ſands, as alſo for 


the ſettling a trade with the Usbeck 'Tartars and 
| India, the Czar had built two forts at the mouth 


of it without any diſturbance at firſt from the 
Tartars; but his forces marching farther into the 
country through the great ſtep or deſert, where 
they were diſperſed in ſearch of proviſions, they 
were ſurrounded, and all cut in pieces with their 
General, Prince BEKEwITs, a native of Cir- 


caſſia, Who commanded them, and the two forts 


were afterwards ſurprized and demoliſhed. 

The Tartars of Usbeck, like their neighbours, 
are at this day divided into ſeveral hords or tribes 
who have their reſpective Princes: when they 
were united under one Sovereign, they were the 


moſt potent of all the Tartar nations; and are {till 
much dreaded by Perſia and India, into which 


kingdoms they make frequent incurſions; but as 
their tribes or bodies are not very numerous, they 
content themſelves with plundering and ravaging 
the country, and do not pretend to make con- 
queſts. ' he principal Chams or Sovereigns of 
theſe people value themſelves upon their being de- 
ſcended from IARMELANE, as the great Mogul 
alſo does. 
complexions are ſaid to be better, and their fea- 
tures much more engaging than the Calmucks. 
Their religion is Mahometiſm, and in general 
they differ very little from the people of Caſh- 
mere, and other northern provinces of India which 
have been deſcribed already. It is from this coun- 
try and Perſia that the Mogul is ſupplied with his 
belt ſoldiers, who riſe by degrees to the higheſt 


employments in the courts of India: and it is from 


hence that India is furniſhed with the moſt ſervice- 
able horſes, camels, and other cattle. 

The Mongalian Tartars and thoſe of Thibet 
ſtill remain to be deſcribed, but they have ſo lit- 
tle to diſtinguiſh them from thoſe of Usbeck, ex- 


cept their religion, which is Pagan, very little 


different from that of China, that it is perfectly 
unneceſſary to ſay much of them. The Monguls 
have Muſcovite and Chineſian Tartary on the 
north: the great ſtep or deſert which ſeparates 
them from China on the eaſt, I hibet on the ſouth, 
and Calmuck Tartary towards the weſt. Thibet 
is bounded by the Calmucks and Mongalia to- 
wards the north, by China towards the eaſt by 
India on the ſouth, and Usbeck Tartary on the 
welt, Theſe people, as they border upon China, 
imitate that people in their cuſtoms and manners ; 


Q qq2 and 


As to the perſons of the Usbecks, their 


483 


Usbeck 
Tartary. 


Monguls, 


The bounds 
of their 
country. 


Thibet 
bounded. 


and as far as I can learn, their religion is the ſame 


with the Mongalians, which has already been en- towns in their country. This being all I can col- 
They are go- le of any certainty in relation to Aſiatick Tar- 
verned by their reſpective Chams or Princes, and tary, I proceed next to enquire into the preſent 


quired into in treating of China. 
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herds ; and as far as I can learn, have ſcarce any 


arc perpetually in motion with their flocks and ſtate of Turkey in Aſia. 


F 


CENA? 


Turkey di- 


vided into 
3 parts. 


Extent and 


bounds of 
Turkey in 


length, and nine hundred and ſixty broad. 
bounded by the Black Sea and Tartary towards 


Faltorn part 
ot it. 


TUR RIH EMPIRE. 


— 


CHAP I 


Treats of the ſituation, extent, and boundaries 


S the Turkiſh empire extends itſelf into 
three parts of the world, namely, Aſia, 
Africa and Europe, I ſhall make three 

diviſions of it; and having deſcribed their 
reſpective boundaries, and enumerated the provin- 


ces and chief towns each part contains, and taken 


notice of the principal ſeas and rivers, I ſhall en- 
quire into the ſtate of the empire in general, and 


then proceed to give an account of the ſeveral 


provinces in particular, | 


Turkey in Aſia extends from the 29th degree 
of northern latitude, to the 45th, and from the 


27th degree of longitude, to the 46th, reckoning 


from the meridian of London; and conſequently 
takes up nineteen degrees of longitude, and ſixteen 
of latitude, being upwards of a thouſand miles in 


It is 


the north, by the kingdom of Perſia towards the 
ealt, by Arabia Deſerta towards the ſouth, and 
by the Archipelago and the Levant ſea towards 
the welt. 


Turkey in Aſia, is uſually divided into ea%ern 


and weſtern Turkey. Eaſtern Turkey contains, 


1. Eyraca Arabick, or Chaldæa. 2. Diarbeck, 


of this empire; and of the ſeveral provinces it is di- 
vidled into. 


* 
1 


or Meſopotamia. 3. Part of Cardiſtan, or Aſ- CHAP 
ſyria, 4. Turcomania, the antient Armenian - L 
Major. And 5. Part of Georgia and Mengrelia. 
1. Eyraca Arabick, or Chaldza, is bounded by þ.,yinesl 
Diarbeck or Meſopotamia on the north, by part i: eel 
of Perſia towards the eaſt, by the gulph of Perſia "a 
and part of Arabia Deſerta on the ſouth, and bc 
another part of Arabia Deſerta on the weſt : the 
chief towns whereof are, 1. Bagdat, and 2. Bol- 
ſora, and in this province alſo once ſtood the fa- | 
mous city of Babylon and the tower of Babel. TM 
2. Diarbeck or Meſopotamia, called in ſcrip- Dabeß, 
ture alſo Padan Aram, is bounded by Turcomana 
and Curdiſtan on the north, by part of Perſia on 
the eaſt, by Eyraca Arabick or Chaldza on thc 
ſouth, and by Syria on the welt : the chief towns 
whereof are, 1. Diarbeck. 2. Moſoul, (near the | 
place where Nineveh once ſtood.) And 3. Orfa. 
3. Curdiſtan or Aſſyria is bounded by Turco- cd | 
mania on the north, part of Perſia on the eaſt, 
Eyraca Arabick on the ſouth, and Diarbeck on 
the weſt : the chief towns whereof are, I. Betlis, 4 
2. Amadia, And 3. Sheraſoul. Tuc 


4. Turcomania or Armenia Major is bounded * 


by Perſia on the eaſt, by Diarbeck and Curdiſtan 
3 | towards 
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towards the ſouth, and by Natolia towards the dus, and Creſſa. 7. Lydia, or Mznia : the CH A 
weſt and north: the chief towns whereof are, chief towns whereof are, Sardis, Philadelphia or I. 
1. Erzerom. 2. Van. And 3. Kars. RAY 


CHAP, 
. 
WY 


5. Part of Georgia and Mengrelia. Georgia, 
of which the chief town is Teflis, has been men- 
tioned already in treating of Perſia, to which king- 
dom the greateſt part of Georgia belongs. 

Mengrelia is bounded by Circaſſia on the north, 
by Georgia towards the eaſt, and by Natolia and 
the Black Sea on the ſouth and weſt, 

Mengrelia is ſubdivided into 1. Mengrelia pro- 
per. 2. Imeretta or Iberia, And 3. Guriel. 
The chief towns whereof are Amarchia and 
Gony. | | 

Weſtern Turkey contains, 1. Part of Arabia 
Petræa and Arabia Deſerta. 2. Paleſtine and Sy- 
ria. And 3. Natolia or Aſia Minor, 

1. Arabia Petræa and Deſerta, that part of 
them which lyes in Turkey, are bounded by Pa- 
leſtine and Syria towards the north, by Diarbeck 
towards the eaſt, by another part of Arabia De- 
ſerta towards the ſouth, and by the Red ſea and 

the Ithmus, which divides it from Africa, on the 
weſt, The chief towns whereof are Boſra and 
Herat, or Petræa and Anna. | 

2. Paleſtine and Syria are bounded by Natolia 
and Turcomania towards the north, by Diarbeck 
and Arabia Deſerta on the eaſt, by Arabia Pe- 
træa, and other parts of Arabia Deſerta, on the 
touth, and by the Levant ſea on the weſt. The 


Iripoli, Aleppo, and Scandaroon. . 

3. Natolia, or Aſia Minor, is bounded by the 
Thracian Boſphorus and the Black ſea towards 
the north, by Georgia and the river Euphra- 
tes, which divide it from Turcomania, on the 
catt, by the Levant, or Mediterranean ſea, on 
5 and by_the Archipelago towards the 
weſt. 

Natolia is again ſubdivided into four parts, viz. 
. Natolia Proper, which contains the weſtern 
part of it. 2. Amaſia which lyes towards the 
north. 3. Aladulia which lyes towards the eaſt, 
And 4. Carmania, containing the ſouth part 
thereof, | 

I. Natolia Proper contains the antient provin- 
ces of, 1. Bithynia: the chief towns whereof, 
antient and modern, are Pruſa or Burſa, Chal- 
cedon, Nice, Nicomedia, and Libuſta. 2. My- 
lia and Phrygia : the chief towns whereof are 
 Cynicus, Partum, Lampſacus, Abydus, Troy, 
Scamandria, Aſſos, and Pergamus. 3. Æolis: 


Cumaf hocea. 


. 4. Ionia: the chief towns where- 


v? are Smyrna, Clazomene, Erithræa, Colophon, 
me DEN. F. Caria: the chief towns where- 
SN . 3 Heraclea, Borigha, Mylaſa, Stra- 
0 dee ue Alinda, 6. Doris: the chief towns 
":crcof are Myadas, Halicarnaſſus or Neſi, Cyn- 


chief towns whereof are Jeruſalem, Damaſcus, 


the Chief towns whereof. are, Elea, Myrina, and 


Alackſheyer, Thyatica or Akhifar, Magneſia or 
Guzelhifſer. Laodicea or Eskihiſſor. 8. Phrygia 
Major : the chief towns whereof are, Cotizum 
or Chintaia, Coloſſæ, Hierapolis, Prymneſia, and 
Tiberopolis. 9. Galatia: the chief towns where- 
of are, Germe, Ancyra or Angouri, and Amu- 
rium. 10. Paphlagonia: the chief towns where- 
of are, Heraclea or Penderachi, Amaſtris or So- 
maſtro, Claudiopolis or Caftrimena, Teuthramia 
or Tripoli, and Anciſus or Simiſio. . 

2. Amalia comprehends the following provin- 
ces, Viz. I. Pontus Galaticus: the chief towns 
whereof, antient and modern, are, Amaſia, The- 
miſcyra, and Comana. 2. Pontus Ptolemoniac: 
the chief towns whereof are, Tocat and Sebaſ- 
tia. 3. Pontus Cappadocia: the chief towns 
whereof are, Trapezond, Pharnaſia, and Cerau- 
ſus. 5 | 

3. Aladulia contains Cappadocia, and part of 
Armenia Minor: the chiet towns whercof are 
Suvas, Caiſar, and Nyfla, bo 

4. Caramania contains the antient provinces 
of, 1. Lycia: the chief towns whereof, antient 
and modern, are, Telmeſſus or Patara, Xanthus 
or Myra, Olimpius or Phaſelis. 2. Pamphylia: 
the chief towns whereof are, Attalia or Sattalia, 
Perga, and Syde or Candalor. 3. Piſidia: the 
chief towns whereof are Sangalaſſus, Antioch- 
Piſidia, and Temeſſus. 4. Lycaonia : the chief 
towns whereof are, Lyſtra, Derbe, and Iconium 
now Cogni. 5. Cilicia: the chief towns whereof 
are, Tarſus or Theraſſa, Iſſus now Aiazzo. 

The principal iſlands belonging to Turkey in 
Aſia are, Tenedos, Lesbos, Chios or Scio, Sa- 
mos, Icaria, Patmos now Palmoſa, Leria, Coos, 
Stampala, Caripathus now Scarpanto, Rhodes and 
Cyprus, which with the provinces will be parti- 
cularly deſcribed hereafter. 

As to that part of Turkey which lyes in A- 
frica, I ſhall confine it to AÆgypt; for notwith- 
ſtanding all the coaſt of Barbary is by our geo- 
graphers pl:ced in the Turkiſh empire, we find 
thoſe Princes, in a manner, indepencznt at this 
day; and fo far from obeying the Grand Seig- 
nior's orders, that he has very little influence on 
them. 

Egypt is uſually divided into three parts, viz. 
the Lower Egypt, the Middle Egypt, and Upper. 
Egypt. Lower Egypt is bounded by the Medi- 
terranean on the north, the Iſthmus of Suez, 
which divides it from Aſia on the eaſt, Middle 
Egypt on the ſouth, and by the deſert of Barca 
on the weſt: the chief towns whereof are, Alex-- 
andria, Buſiris, Mauſoura, and. Damiettg. . 


Middle Egypt is bounded by Lower Egypt to- 


> 


wards the north, by the Red fea towards the eaſt, 


by Upper Egypt towards the ſouth, and by the 
ok | deſerts 
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. whereof are, Grand Cairo and Suez. Ionian ſea towards the weſt : the chief towns 5 
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Turkey in 
Europe. 
Boundaries. 


Provinces. 


Macedon. 


Theſſaly, 


Achala. 


Epirus, 


Albanis. 


Moorea. 


Upper Egypt, formerly called Thebais, from 


the famous city of I hebes, the capital thereof, is 


bounded on the north by Middle Egypt, on the 
eaſt by the Red ſea, by certain high mountains 
which divide it from Nubia and Abyſſinia on the 
ſouth, and by the deſert of Barca on the weſt. 
Turxey in Europe is bounded by the river Nei- 
ſter and the Carpathian mountains, which divide 


it from Poland towards the north; by little Far- 


tary, Crim, and the Euxine or Black fea towards 


the eaſt; by the Archipelago, the Tonian, Egean, 


and Mediterranean ſeas towards the ſouth ; and 


by Hungary, Sclavonia, Croatia, and the Adria- 


tick ſea or gulph of Venice towards the weſt, and 
comprehends the following countries, viz. 

1. Greece, in which is contained, 1. Mace- 
don. 2. Theſſaly. 3. Achaia;. 4. Epirus. 5. 
Albania. 6. Ihe Morea or Peloponneſus. And 
57. The iſlands near the coaſt of Greece in the 
lonian and Egean ſeas or Archipelago. e 

1. Macedon is bounded by Romania and Bul- 
garia towards the north, by ſeveral bays of the 


Archipelago towards the eaſt, by T heflaly on the 


ſouth, and by Albania towards the weſt : the chief 


towns whereof are, 'T heſfalonica or Salonichi, 


Amphipolis now Emboli, Contefla, Cavalla, Pel- 


la, and Stagyra. 


2. T heſlaly now Janna, is bounded by Mace- 


don on the north, by the gulph of Salonichi on 


the eaſt, by Achaia or Livadia on the ſouth, and 
by Epirus on the weſt : the chief towns whereof 
are, Lariſſa now Aſababa, Janna, Pharſalus, Pe- 
caſa now Volo, and Armiro. | 


3. Achaia, Hellas or Grecia Propria, now Li- 


vadia, is bounded by Theſſaly on the north, by 


the Egean ſea and the Euripan ſtreight, which 


ſeparates it from Negropont, on the eaſt, by the 
Morea on the ſouth, and by the Ionian ſea to- 
wards the weſt : the chief towns whereof are, 
Thebes, Livadia, Platæa, Athens, Marathon, 
Delphi or Caſtri, and Lepanto now Epactus. 

4. Epirus or Canina, bounded by Albania to- 
wards the north, by Theſſaly and Achaia towards 
the eaſt, and by the Ionian ſea towards the weſt : 
the chief crowns whereof are, Chimera, Perga, 
and Larta or Ambracia. 

5. Albania or Arnaut, bounded by the moun- 
tains of Argenturo and Servia towards the north, 
by Macedon on the eaſt, by Epirus on the ſouth, 
and the gulph of Venice towards the weſt : the 
chief towns whereof are, Scutari now Iſcadar, 
Alleſſio or Liſſus Dolcigno, Croya, Durazzo, 


te Dyrrachium of the Romans, and La Va- 
Ona. | | | 


6. The Morea or Peloponneſus, bounded by 


the gulph of Lepanto, which ſeparates it from 
Achaia, towards the north, by the Egean fea on 


the antient Olympia, Miſitra the antient Lacede- 


whereof are, Patros, Clarenza, Modon or Mu- 
tum, Coron, Navarinum, Belvedere, Langanica 


— 
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mon, Argos, and Corinth or Coxanto. 


7. The iſlands near the coaſt of Greece: the 104-4. , 


principal whereof, in the Ionian ſea, are Corfu, Greece 


Cephalonia, Zant, Pachſu, Antipachſu, St. Mau- 
ra, Ithica, and Columbas ; in the Mediterranean, 2. 
Candy, Cirego, and Sapieuza; in the Egean ſea, 
the Cyclades iſlands, viz. Milo, Pario, Naxia, 
Margo, Delos, Micone, Andros, and 'Thera or 
Zermia formerly Caliſte; in the Archipelago, 
Termia, Negropont, Egina, Coluriſciro, Lem- 
nos or Stalimene, T haſlus, &c. | | 
2. Romania or Thracia is bounded by a moun- 
tain, or rather a chain of mountains, called mount 
Hemus, which divide it from Bulgaria on the 
north, by the Propontis or Boſphorus and the 
Black ſea on the eaſt, by the Archipelago on the 
ſouth, and by Macedon on the weſt: the chief 
towns whereof are, Janicoli, Philippipoli, Adri- 
anople, T rajanople, Conſtantinople, Galata, Gal- 
lipoli, Seſtos, Selivera, and Rudiſto. 
3. Bulgaria is bounded by the Danube, which 306 
ſeparates it from Walachia and Moldavia towards 
the north, by the Black ſea towards the eaſt, by 
Romania on the ſouth, and Servia on the weſt: 
the chief towns whereof are, Sophia, Siliſtria, 
Nicopolis, Ternoon, Varna, and Meſembria. | 
4. Servia is bounded by the rivers Save and Serra | 
Danube towards the north, by Albarua and Ma- 
cedon on the ſouth, and by Boſnia on the eaſt, 
from whence it is divided by the river Save: the 
chief towns whereof are, Belgrade (now poſſeſſed 
by the Imperialiſts), Semendria, Widin, Nitla, 
Scopia, and Novibazar. oo 
5. Boſnia is bounded by Sclavonia on the north, . 
from which it is divided by the river Save, by 
Servia on the eaſt, from which it is divided by 
the ſame river, by Dalmatia on the ſouth, and 
by Croatia on the weſt, ; - 
6. Raguſa republick, whoſe territory lyes on N 
the ſea coaſt of Dalmatia, is part iſland and part 
continent, and bounded by the bay of Narenza, 
and the iſland Leſina towards the north, by tlie 
main land of Dalmatia towards the eaſt, and by 
the Adriatick ſea on the ſouth and weſt: the chiet 
towns whereof are, Raguſa and Stagno. 1 1 
7. Walachia, bounded by Tranfilvania an WAY 
Moldavia on the north and eaſt, by the _ | 
towards the ſouth, and by Hungary and Trantu- 
vania on the weſt : the chief towns whereof ae, 


Roman 


Tergowiſch, Buchoreſt, Braſchow, Rebnick, A- 
lauth, and Pedt. 5 DOR 
8, Moldavia is bounded by Podolia on the w_ : 
by Beſſarabia on the eaſt, by the Danube, Y 5 
ſeparates it from Bulgaria on the ſouth, and b. 


3 


T ranſilvania 


sola. 


Rag. 
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CHAP, Tranſilvania and Walachia on the weſt : the chief 
] 


towns whereof are, Jaſſy, Soczowa, Targorod, 
Chotzin, and Vaſſoye. 

9. Beſſarabia, bounded by the river Nieſter, 
which divides it from Podolia on the north, by 
Budziack Tartary and the Black ſea on the eaſt, 


by the Danube on the ſouth, and Moldavia on 


the welt: the chief towns whereof are, "Tekin, 
Bialogrod, Kelia Nova, and Kelia Vechia, 

10. Budziack and Oczacow- Tartary, bound- 
ed by Podolia towards the north, by little Tarta- 
ry on the eaſt, by the Black ſea on the ſouth, 
and Beſſarabia towards the weſt. Here are no 
towns, the natives being always in a moving poſ- 
ture, and living in tents and huts, like the other 
Tartars. | | 

And as Little Tartary and Crim Tartary are 
by ſome reckoned part of the "Turkiſh empire, 
becauſe their Princes obey the orders of the Porte, 
] ſhall here deſcribe their bounds: Little Tartary 
is bounded by Muſcovy on the north, by the 
Don Coſſacks and Palus Mæotis towards the eaſt, 
by an Iſthmus and two bays of the ſea, which 
divide it from Crim Tartary, towards the ſouth, 


and by the river Boriſthenes or Nieper towards 


the weſt: the chief towns whereof are, Stelnitz 
and Precop, and ſome reckon Aſoph in this coun- 
try, becauſe it is in the poſſeſſion of the Turks, 
though it ſtands on the eaſt fide of the Don or 
Lanais, near the mouth of it, and ſeems to be in 


RKoeban Tartary in Aſia. 


Crim Tartary, olim Taurica Cherſoneſus, is 


a peninſula to the ſouthward of Little Tartary, 


and almoſt ſurrounded by the Black ſea: the 
chief towns whereof are, Baccaſſaray, Crim, 
Caffa, and ſome reckon Precop to be in Crim, 
though it ſtands to the northward of the Iſthmus, 


and therefore I have placed. it already in Little 
Lartary, | | 


EH A P. I. 


Treats of the ſeas and rivers of Turkey, 


Boles IHE ſeas of Turkey are the Euxine or Black 


a lea, the Palus Mzotis, the Propontis or the 
ca of Marmora, the Archipelago, Ionian, and 
Egean ſeas, and the Levant, or the moſt caſterly 
part of the Mediterranean ſea. . 

The Black ſea is bounded by Tartary on 
the north, by Mengrelia towards the eaſt, by 
Natolia or the Leſſer Aſia towards the ſouth, 
and by Romania, Bulgaria, and Beſlarabia to- 


wards the weſt; and extends in length from the 


25th to the 44th degree of longitude, reckoning 


from the meridian of London, and from the 42d 
5 the 46th degree of northern latitude. The 
"mM 1t is generally ſaid to be of is a bended bow, 
Which it ſomething reſembles, | 


This ſea was denominated black from the fu- 
rious tempeſts, which were ſaid to rage here be- 
yond what were ſeen in any other ſeas ; but, it 
ſeems, ſtorms are not more frequent or furious 
here than in other places. Some particular per- 
ſons poſſibly having been ſhipwrecked on theſe 
coaſts, before navigation was arrived to that per- 
fection it is with us, might entertain terrible ap- 
prehenſions of it, which, no doubt, they com- 
municated to others; and when theſe notions 
came to be improved by Ovid, and other poets, 


it is not much wonder that this ſea was at length 


generally called Black or terrible. Others have 
imagined, that this ſea took the name of Black 
from the colour of its waters, or the ſands on the 
ſhores ; but its ſands are not different from thoſe 
on other coaſts, nor its waters leſs clear than what 


we meet with in other ſeas: it muſt be allowed, 


however, that the ſouthern ſhores have a kind of 
gloomy look, which proceeds from the vaſt woods 
which are every where planted on that coaſt, 
though theſe ſhades by the water-ſide, one would 
think, ſhould be more apt to create delight than 
horror. The Turks indeed, whoſe skill in na- 
vigation very little exceeds that of the antients, 
do ſometimes meet with diſaſters in this ſea, and 
retain the ſame dread of it the antients did ; and 
therefore do not care to venture upon it in the 
winter: but I do not doubt, if it lay nearer us 
it. would be as conſtantly navigated as any other. 
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The Muſcovite, when he was poſſeſſed of A ſoph, 


at the bottom of the Palus Mzotis, had formed a 
project to come in for a ſhare of the trade of this 


ſea; but having been forced to deliver up that 


place by the laſt peace, the Turk has at preſent 


the ſole navigation of it: there are but very few 


good harbours on the coaſt of this ſea, eſpecially 
on the ſouth coaſt, which is moſt ſailed by the 
Turks, and upon this account indeed there may 
be ſome reaſon to look upon it as unſafe. 


To the north of the Black ſea, through the 


PalusMzotis-3 


ſtreights of Kaffa, lyes the ſea called the Palus 


Mzotis, extending itſelf from Crim Tartary to 


Aſoph, which ſtands at the mouth of the Don or 


Tanais, and is bounded by Little Tartary on the 


northweſt, and by Koban Tartary towards the 


ſouth-eaſt, being about ſixty leagues in length and 
forty in breadth; to which there being no other 


paſſage but through the ſtreights of Caffa, from 
the Black ſea, the Turk is ſole maſter alſo of this 


ſea, ſince the ſurrender of Aſoph to him. 

The Propontis, or ſea of Marmora, divides Eu- 
rope from Aſia, flowing between the Black ſea 
and the Archipelago, with both which it has a 
communication by narrow ſtreights: that on the 
ſouth-weſt leading to the Archipelago ig. called the 
Helleſpont, and is about a league over. The o- 
ther leading to the Black ſea is called the Boſ- 
phorus of J hrace, and is ſcarce a mile broad; at 


Propontis, or 
ſea of Mar- 
mora. 


the . 
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the entrance of which the city of Conſtantinople 
ſtands, and forms one of the fineſt harbours in 
the world. It is a baſon of ſeven or eight miles 


about, on the city fide, and as much more on that 


of the ſuburbs, and you may anchor in any part 
of it. It is expoſed only to the eaſt wind, which 
blows there but ſeldom ; but when it does blow 
hard from that quarter, eſpecially in the night, it 
occaſions no little noiſe and confuſion among the 
ſea-faring people. Nor is the ſeraglio itſelf, which 
ſtands juſt at the entrance of the port, on the 
point of the peninſula of I hrace, where the Boſ- 
phorus is, free from diſturbance at ſuch a time. 


IT his ſea of Marmora, from the ſtreights on the 


ſouth-weſt to thoſe on the north-eaſt, is upwards 


of forty leagues in length, and in ſome places fif- 
teen or twenty broad; and is called Marmora 


from an iſland of that name, which lyes in the 


middle of it. At the entrance of the channel 
from the Archipelago, lye the caſtles of the Dar- 
danells, ſuppoſed to take the name from Dar- 
dane, an antient city not far from thence: on 
each ſide the entrance is a caſtle and platforms of 


guns, but the ſea is ſo wide here, that the forts 


cannot hinder a ſhip paſſing by. Farther up the 
channel, in a place which is not a league over, 
ſtand two other forts, one on the European ſide, 
in the place where Seſtos ſtood, according to ſome 
travellers, and the other, on the Afian ſide, where 
Abydos ſtood : but this I perceive is but bare 


- conjecture, the preciſe places being very uncer- 


Archipelago, 
OrEgean lea, 


nam. | 


To the ſouthward of theſe ſtreights, between 


Natolia and Greece, lyes the Archipelago or E- 


gean ſea, wherein there are a vaſt number of i- 
ſlands, the ſtate whereof I ſhall enquire into here- 


_ aſter. | 


Tonian ſea, 


Levant. 


On the weſtern ſide of Greece, on the coaſt 
of Epirus, lyes the Ionian fea; and to the fouth- 


ward of Greece and Natolia, the Levant, or 


eaſtern part of the Mediterranean, which the 
Turks call the White ſea; and the Grand Seig- 
nior, among his titles, ſtyles himſelf Lord of the 
Black, Red, and White ſeas ; for the Egean and 
Ionian ſeas are reckoned but parts of the Medi- 


43; terranean. 


Rivers. 
Euphrates, 


As to the Red fea, that has been already de- 
ſcribed, in treating of Arabia ; and theſe are all 
the ſeas belonging to the Turkiſh empire. 

The principal rivers of Turkey in Aſia, are 
the Euphrates and T ygris. The Euphrates riſes 


in the mountains of Armenia, and runs, at firſt, 


croſs that province from eaſt to weſt ; then it turns 
ſouthward, dividing Armenia from Natolia: it 


paſſes afterwards between Syria and the pro- 
vince of Diarbeck: and lower down, between 
Eyrack Arabick or Chaldza and Arabia Deſer- 
ta; and being united with the Tygris, divides 
again, and falls by ſeveral mouths into the 
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gulph of Perſia. 


treat of Egypt, or Turkey in Africa. 


The Tygris riſes alſo in the CH ap 


mountains of Armenia, but not fo far northward I 1 
as the Euphrates. It runs generally ſouth ſome- = | 
thing eaſterly, dividing Diarbeck or Meſopora. 

mia from Curdiſtan or Aſſyria; and running by 
Bagdat, afterwards joins the Euphrates, in the 
lower part of Eyrack or Chaldea, and falls into 
the gulph of Perſia a little beyond Boſſora. The 
courſe of this river is not near fo long as that of 
the Euphrates, but it has a more rapid ſtream, 
from whence it obtained the name of T ygris. 
The only remarkable river of Turkey in A- 
frica, is the Nile, which proceeds from two lakes N. 
about the latitude of 12 degrees north, in the 
kingdom of Goyama, ſubject to the Emperor of 
Abyſſinia; and having run croſs that kingdom, 
and Ethiopia, continues its courſe directly north, 
through the midſt of Egypt, emptying itſelf into 
the Mediterranean by two channels, which form- 
ing a triangular land, was called by the Greeks 
Delta, becauſe it reſembles that letter. Two 
things this river is remarkable for : the firſt, 
thoſe prodigious cataracts, or falls of water, in the - 
upper part of it, which render it unnavigable 
there : and the other is the annual overflowing of 
its banks, which puzzled the antients much, to 
find the true cauſe of ; though now we find it to 
be common to many other rivers which riſe 
within the tropicks, where the rains falling in 
the ſpring, cauſe an inundation about midſum- 
mer: and then the waters retiring again, leave a 
fruitful mud behind them, ſo that the husband- 
man needs no other compoſt to manure and me- 
liorate his grounds: but of the overflowing of this 
river I ſhall be more particular, when I come to 


The principal rivers of Turkey in Europe are, 
the Danube, the Nieſter, the Bog, and the Nie- 
per or Boriſthenes. | Os 

The Danube riſes in Swabia, near a village 
called Tone Eſchingen, from whence running 
eaſtward, it divides, and ſurrounds the city of 
Ulm, where it begins to be navigable ;- and ha- 
ving received ſeveral other rivers, paſſes through 
Bavaria; and afterwards runs by the cities of 
Neuburgh, Ingoldſtadt, and Ratisbon: then 1 
paſſes through Auſtria, and waſhes the Walls F 
Vienna, and purſuing its courſe ſtill eaſtward, 
through Hungary, paſſes by Presbourgh and 
Gran : then bending ſouthward, it runs by Bu- 
da and Belgrade, being much encreaſed by the 
Draw which it receives at Eſſeck and the Save, 4 
Belgrade, after which it is called the —— 
paſſing on eaſtward, between Servia and 8 
chia, and afterwards dividing Moldavia from Bui- 
garia, it falls, into the Black fea by fix chan- 
nels, which run through Beſſarabia, having 
held a courſe of eleven hundred miles, and Up” 


wards, It is generally very broad, and has 4 cf 


ly 
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falls in it. 


The Nieſter riſes in Poland, from a lake about 


chree or four miles from Leopold, and running 


caſtward, ſeparates Podolia from Moldavia, and 
falls into the Black fea, a little to the northward 
of the moſt northerly mouth of the Danube. 
The Bog riſes in the borders of Podolia, and 
running ſouth-eaſt, divides Podolia from Volhinia, 


and paſſing through Budziack Tartary, falls into 


the Boriſthenes near Oczacow. 

The Boriſthenes, or Nieper, riſes in the dutchy 
of Bielki in Muſcovy, from whence it runs weſt- 
ward by Smolensko into Poland, and then bend- 
ing its courſe to the ſouthward, it paſſes through 
Poland and Ukrania; and afterwards ſeparating 
Budziack Tartary from Little Tartary, falls in- 
to the Black ſea, about an hundred miles to the 
northward of the Danube, having run a courſe 
of a thouſand miles, and upwards. 

I proceed now to give an account of the man- 
ners and cuſtoms of the Turks in general, and 


of the preſent ſtate of that empire; after which I 


ſhall enquire more particularly into the condition 


of the ſeveral provinces and iflands belonging to 


't; and of the great towns, manufactures, pro- 
luce, &c. of every province in it. | 


CHA F. in. 
Treats of the original of the Turks; of their genius 


and temper, their perſons, Labits, diet, liquors, di- 
_ verſrons, and ceremonies, | 


jw he. T 55 generally agreed, that the Turks are of 


Scythian or Tartarian original; for I look up- 
on the modern Tartary to be the ſame country 
with the antient Scythia, except it be that Scy- 
tnia might be extended farther weſt than 'Tartary 
ls, (Viz.) to all countries on the north of Europe 
and Alia; whereas the name of Tartary ſeems 


to be confined to the more eaſterly part of Scy- 


thia, namely, thoſe countries which lye to the 
north of the Euxine and Caſpian ſeas, and to the 
north of Perſia, India, and China. The Turce, 
2 Cy thian nation, are mentioned both by PLI- 
NY and Pompontus MELA ; but what part of 
>cythia they poſſeſſed, is not eaſy to diſcover. 

hat we know of certainty of them is, that 
tey led a rambling life, like the other Scythian 
Nomades, dwelling in tents, and moving from 
pace to place with their flocks. and herds, as they 
could find water and paſture for their cattle. _ 

| The Turks were very little known till the 
„ehth century, when they came down upon 
e e and plundered that country. In the 
oa 544 they penetrated. as far as Armenia Ma- 
ay, where they fixed themſelves ; and from them 


this . 
99 y obtained the name of Turcomania. 


influence of the ſame heaven, 


reduced very low, by the Saracen Caliph of Ba- 
bylon, made an alliance with the Turks, who 


ſent three thouſand men to his aſſiſtance, under 
the command of T ANGROLIPIX, by which re- 
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inforcement the Sultan obtained a ſignal victory; 


but TANGROLIPIX not being rewarded as he 
expected, there aroſe ſuch a miſunderſtanding be- 
tween theſe new allies, that it occaſioned a war, 
wherein TANnGROLIPIX deſeated MAHoME T, 
the Perſian Sultan, and killed him in the field of 
battle, and thereby became Sultan of Perſia. But 
the Turks, who were Pagans at their coming in- 
to Perſia, had converſed fo long with the Sara- 


cens as to encline to the religion they profeſſed : . 


and TANGROLIPIX, on his acceſſion to the Per- 
fian throne, profeſſed himſelf a Mahometan, 
without which compliance, poſſibly, it might 
have been difficult to eſtabliſh his empire. T an- 
GROLIPIX afterwards marched againſt the Caliph 
of Babylon, whom he defeated and killed ; but 
attempting the conqueſt of Arabia, he did not 
meet with the ſame ſucceſs ; whereupon he turned 
his arms towards Natolia, or the Leſſer Aſia, and 
made a conſiderable progreſs in the conqueſt of it. 


The Turks remained ſovereigns of Perſia till a- 


bout the year 1260, when another ſwarm of 


duced the Turks to a very low ebb, poſſeſſing 


Tartars or Scythians broke into Perſia, and re- 


themſelves of Perſia, Aſſyria, and the Leſſer A- 


ſia. 


There were, it ſeems, at this time two great 


Turkiſh families in Perſia, viz. the Selzuccian, 


of which TANGROLIPIX was, and the Ogy- 
zian. The Selzuccian family was entirely ſup- 
preſſed by the Lartars: but OTToMAN, who 
deſcended from the Ogyzian family, proving an 
enterprizing Prince, from very ſmall beginnings, 
reſtored his family, and the Turkiſh nation, to 
their former grandeur, making himſelf maſter of 
Nice and Pruſa, and the beſt part of Aſia Minor: 
from him therefore it is that the empire ob- 
tained the name of Ottoman; and the preſent 
Grand Scignior deduces his pedigree from this 
Prince. | 
The Turks ſeem to have no manner of geni- 


us or inclination for the improvement of arts or 


ſciences, any more than for the manuring or cul- 


Genius and 
remper of 


the Turks, 


tivating their lands: they live indeed under the 


| and poſſeſs the 
ſame countries the antient Grecians did, but are 


far from being animated by the ſame ſpirit: a a 


ſluggiſh indolent way of life is preferred to every 
thing elſe ; and the greateſt of them ſaunter a- 
way the beſt part of their time among the wo- 
men, in their harams. Natolia, the moſt fertile 
country in the world, lyes great part of itunma- 
nured, and ſeveral provinces of that empire, which 
formerly were exceeding populous, and àbounded 
in all things, are now become perfect deſerts, 

Rrr * ſcarce 
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an hour. 
ſation they are perfect ſtrangers to, as a modern 
traveller obſerves; but in matters of trade they 
are ſharp enough, and will carry long accounts 
in their heads, without the help of books, by a 
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CHAP. ſcarce any thing but ruins are to be ſeen in thoſe 
countries which were heretofore famous for fine 


Cities and elegant buildings. 

Theſe people, as they ſeldom or never travel, 
ſo they have no curioſity to be informed of the 
ſtate and condition of other countries, - or indeed 
of their own : they never enquire after news, and 
if a miniſter of ſtate happen to be diſplaced, or 


ſtrangled, they do not concern themſelves about 


the reaſon of it; you hear them ſay no more on 
ſuch an occaſion, but that there is a new Vizier, 
or a new Baſſa, of ſuch a province; but, per- 
haps, this is as much as they dare ſay in ftate 
matters; however, it is certain, they are far from 
being talkative; for we frequently ice five or fix 
of them ſit ſmoaking together, and a word ſhall 
ſcarce drop from any of them in a quarter of 
Friendſhip, wit, and agreeable conver- 


natural arithmetick, improved by cuſtom and 


__ neceſſity. Walking is no leſs their averſion than 


talking: the taking a walk, as we call it, for 
walking ſake, is to them the moſt ridiculous ex- 
erciſe in the world, and they look upon our 
people to be diſtracted or mad, when they ſee 


them taking a turn backwards and forwards ; they 


chooſe rather to loll indifferently all day long, or 
ſit croſs legged on their ſofa's: and though they 
have company about them, there is no more con- 
verſation amongſt them than among ſo many 
horſes : they aſſociate themſelves together at cer- 
tain times, as animals of a lower ſpecies do, but 


their ſatisfaction ſeems to ariſe only from their 
fitting near each other, | 1 


The honeſty and probity of the Turks is high- 


ly cried up by ſome travellers; but our mer- 


chants obſerve, that thoſe who deal with them 
ought to be upon their guard; and indeed, as all 


people agree that covetouſneſs and extortion are 
the faſhionable vices of Purkey, and univerſally 
practiſed by their Governors and Miniſters of 
ſtate, who expoſe offices and every thing to ſale, 
it is not likely that their inferiors are perfectly in- 
nocent : they will not perhaps be guilty of an o- 
pen fraud, or a downright lie, which might affect 
their credit in trade, and ruin their reputation; 
but where they can circumvent another ſecurely, 
it is not to be ſuppoſed they will reſiſt the temp- 
tation, where covetouſneſs is ſo predominant. 


Some I find make a diſtinction between native 


Turks and thoſe who have changed their religion 
upon ſecular views: theſe latter are by all people 
held to be the moſt abandoned villains, whatever 
ſhews of ſanctity they may put on; and for the 
reſt, I do not at all doubt but the probity of our 


oftentation, as ſome travellers ſuggeſt, is very 


| butions of others, 


plants: they will purchaſe the liberty of impri- 


own merchants is at leaſt equal to that o 
hometan traders, ” 9 AR" ON n 
The temperance of the Turks has been ob- N 
ſerved alſo to exceed that of the Chriſtians; but 
there are few of them which abſtain from wine 
in private, notwithſtanding their law prohibits. 
it; and the government puniſhes ſeverely thoſe 
that are found diſordered by it in the ſtreets: 
nay, thoſe very magiſtrates who puniſh others fo, 
drunkenneſs, will, like thoſe of ſome Chriſtian 
nations, drink in the night to a very great exceſs; 
and fo as they behave themſelves quietly and inof- 
fenſively in their liquor, do not think they have 
committed any great crime. Sodomy alſo is a vice 
which they are intolerably addicted to, notwith- 
ſtanding they are indulged. in taking as many wo- 
men as they pleaſe. | 
Their charity however, if 


Tempe. | 
rance, . 


it be not done for Cur, 


commendable : they are careful even to prevent 
the unfortunate being reduced to neceſſities; they 
viſit the priſons, and pay the debts of the poor 
who lye there. In caſe of fires, which are very 
frequent in their timber buildings, the loſſes of 
the ſufferers are ſoon made up by the contri- 
I hey repair highways, erect 
fountains and cifierns at their own expence, for 
the conveniency of travellers : build caravanſera's 
for the entertainment of them ; and ſome devout 
people, it is faid, ſet up ſheds by the way fide 
purely to be aſſiſtant to people in their journeys, 
and refreſh the wearied traveller. The charity 
of ſome of them extends even to animals and 


ſoned birds, procure food for others, and religioully 
water certain trees. | 
Their quarrels. ſeldom proceed to blows, and Not 
duelling is not known amongſt them; but no 
people exceed them in billingſgate language and 
complicated curſes. Their pride is inſupport- Fre: 
able, deſpiſing and contemning all people but 
their own, eſpecially thoſe of a different religion 
themſelves alone they eſteem wiſe, valiant and 
holy; the reſt of the world are a pack of repro- 
bates, not entitled to the good things of this life 
or another, It is not only held lawtul, but their 
duty to extend their conqueſts to the ends of the 
earth, and bring all nations in ſubjection to the 
Mahometan yoke; and they are taught that by 
dying fighting in this cauſe they purchaſe ſeats in 
paradiſe. | ey 5 | 
The doctrines of fate and predeſtination have 2 
ſuch an influence here, that no man flies from 
his houſe in the plague, which is very common 
amongſt them, nor do they ſend a ſlave il 
who is infected with it, but attend the ſick as | 
the diſtemper was not contagious. 'T his Per 1 
ſion alſo inſpires them with courage in the fel. 
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OF THE TURKISH EMPIRE. 


AP, it is ſaid, believing that the time of every man's 


death is fixed, and that no circumſtances can haſten 
or prevent it: but however that may be their 


opinion at the firſt onſet, in the beginning of an 


engagement, the Chriſtians have been too often 
witneſſes of their flight, and their endeavours to 


eſcape the fury of their arms, to believe that this 


opinion always prevails, What they are moſt 
commended for, is, that profound reſpect they 
pay to every thing that is ſacred, their ſtrict ob- 
ſervance of the hours of prayer, and the devotion 


with which they offer them up. | 


The Turks are generally perſonable men, 


their women beautiful, and of an eaſy and agree- 


able thape, which is not at all to be wondered, 
ſince inolt of the beauties of Georgia and Cir- 


caſſia being tranſported hither and in their mar- 


kets, they purchaſe the fineit girls in the world 
to. breed ,, | | 
The men ſhave their heads, but wear their 
beards long, except thoſe in the ſeraglio and the 
military ſervice, who wear only whiskers. The 
men wear turbants on their heads, being long 
pieces of linen wound about them to the bigneſs 


of two or three heads; but theſe need no par- 


ticular deſcription, being ſeen commonly in Lon- 
don. The Turks diſtinguiſh themſelves from the 
Greeks, Armenians and other Chriſtians by their 


white turbants, being a colour they ſuffer none to 
_ wear but themſelves: next their skins they wear 


a pair of drawers cloſe behind and before, which 
they put down upon all natural occaſions, ſit- 
ting down to make water like women over 
their drawers or breeches, which are faſtened to 
their ſtocking 
and no wriſtbands or collar, and upon this a kind 
of veſt down to their heels, and cloſe to their 


arms and wriſts, which is quilted in winter; they 


tye it with a ſaſh or broad leathern girdle, and 


over it they throw a kind of looſe gown ſome- 
thing ſhorter, of red, blue, or green cloth lined 
with furs, &c. In cold weather their ſtockings 


are of cloth, and inſtead of ſhoes, they have ſlip- 


pers with narrow piqued toes of yellow Turkey 
leather, which they put off upon the entring 
any houſe or temple. In their boſom they put 


their purſe, handkerchief, and ſuch trinkets as we 


beſtow in our pockets, and have poniards in their 
girdles, imma wa — 
The Grecians, who are much more numerous 
than the Mahometans in many parts of Turkey, 
endeavour to imitate their maſters in their faſhions 
45 Tar as they dare; for certain colours are pro- 
hibited them, as has been hinted, for diſtinction 
lake; and you may know what faith a perſon is 
ot, if you ſee but his head or feet. | 
The clothing of the women is not much diffe- 
cent from that of the men's, only inſtead of a tur- 
bant they wear a ſtiffned cap with four points or 


s: they wear a {h1it with wide fleeves 


horns on the top of it, their hair hanging down CH AP- 


their backs in treſſes; and when they go abroad 


they are ſo muffled up with linen clothes or- 


handkerchiefs, that nothing is to be ſeen but their 
eyes. T „ 
Rice is the common food of the Turks, as well 
as of other Aſiaticks: they make alſo a high ſea- 


ſoned ſtrong broth of ſeveral kinds of meat cut in 


pieces, which they call ſhorba, and mix with thin 
rice: their roaſt meat is cut in ſmall bits as big as 
a man's hand, and ſcured together with garlick, 
onions and ſeaſoning between the pieces, which 
they call keback, and is a very ſavoury diſh ; but 
the moſt general diſh-among the better ſort, is pilo, 
which is rice boiled in broth made of fowls and 
meat till all the liquor is evaporated, and the rice 
is perfectly dry. The common people live pretty 
much upon raw cucumbers and melons ſome part 
of the year, Which they eat without any manner 
of dreſſing; and they bake cakes upon the hearth, 
made of meal, which ſerves them inſtead of 
bread, eſpecially upon journeys. They have not 
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the variety of diſhes we taſte in Europe, neither 


do they ſeem deſirous of imitating the luxury of 
the Chriſtians : they neither alter their diet or the 
faſhion of their clothes, but both continue the 
ſame from gencration to generation. Water is 
their uſual drink, and they have ſherbets, or cool- 
ing liquors of ſeveral kinds. They ſeldom enter- 
tain a friend with any thing more than coffee, 
ſherbet, tobacco and ſweetmeats, and perhaps wet 
or ſmoke them with perfumes ; ſo that they are 
ſcarce ever undone by houſe- keeping; it is obſerved, 
if they drink wine, it is by themſelves privately 
about bed- time, and as it is very cheap, this can- 
not much affect their fortunes. The frugality 
and temperance of the Turks and other Aſiaticks 
therefore is frequently mentioned by travellers for 
our imitation; tho' to me, their abſtèemiouſneſs is 


not ſo great as ſome would make it; for of thoſe 


diſhes they do cat, as far as I perceived, they de- 
vour a much greater quantity than our people, par- 
ticularly of rice; and the reaſon they eat no more 
fleſh is, becauſe they have little appetite for it ; 
and it is nothing but the fear of the baſtinado that 
makes them abſtain from wine in publick ; be- 
ſides, to ſupply the place of it, they eat opium 
in abundance, which intoxicates no leſs than wine 
and ftrong drink: in ſhort, I do not think a Turk 
at all more abſtemious than a Chriſtian, when he 
only abſtains from the meats and drinks we uſe, 
out of an averſion to them, or fear of puniſh- 
ment: There may be ſome people indeed in Tuf- 
key, as well as other places, of ſtrict virtue; 
but the generality of them no doubt are bound 
by the modes and cuſtoms of the country they 
live in; and can give ſcarce any other treaſon for 
uſing one thing or abſtaining from another, but 
that their fathers did ſo before them. | 5 
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Salutations. 


THE PRESENT STAT E 

The uſual ſalutation among the Turks is, a 
little inclination of the head, and clapping the 
Li right hand to the breaſt : but when they ſalute a 
perſon of diſtinction, they ſtoop ſo low, as to 


take up the hem of his veſt and kiſs it. They 
uſually ſet in an open hall upon a ſopha, (which 
is a bench or ſtage about five foot broad, and a 
foot and a half high, at the upper end of the 


hall, and ſometimes on all ſides of the room, co- 


vered with carpets and cuſhions to lean on.) Here 
they ſpread a piece of leather when they cat, and 
ſet little wooden tables about half a foot high, 
ſometimes, upon which they place a great bowl 
of rice, with a ladle, meat and plates, and the 
maſter of the houſe ſays a ſhort prayer of grace, 
which he begins, In the name of GOD almigh- 
ty, merciful, &c. and one napkin of blue linen 
ſerves all the company. 

As for lodging, they have no beds but the floor 
or the ſopha, which ſerves them to lye on as well 
as eat. upon. A flave comes at bed-time, and 
ſpreads every man a quilt or mattreſs, leaves a pil- 


low and ſome clothes for a covering: and when 


they riſe in the morning, he comes again, and 


rolls up all together, and puts them into the cup- 


Games and 


dwerſions. 


Travelling, 


board from whence he brought them. 

The Turks play at drafts and cheſs to paſs 
away their time, but not for ſums of money 
and thus they think they comply with the inten- 
tion of their law, which prohibits gaming chiefly 
upon the account of the quarrels it creates, there 
being no likelihood of falling out where nothing 


is hazarded. Some of the natives delight in their 


country muſick, which is not the moſt harmoni- 
ous in the world; and their Derviſes have a kind 
of religious muſick, to which they dance with all 
their might, till they are ready to drop down, 
They have their dancing-girls here alſo as well 
as in Perſia and India, with whom they enter- 
tain themſelves ſometimes. Their manly exer- 
ciſes are ſhooting at a mark with fire arms, or 
bows and arrows on horſeback, in every poſture 
almoſt ; and they are taught to dart a little ſtaff, 
with which they attack and purſue one another 
on horſeback, and ſometimes give and receive 
dangerous bruiſes. _ 5 

Iheir manner of travelling over the deſerts 
with the caravans, does not differ from that of the 
Perſians and Arabs, which I have mentioned al- 
ready: give me leave to add here ſome obſerva- 


tions of Mr. MoTrRAYE's upon the fame ſubject, 


who allures us, that it is cheaper travelling in 
Turkey than in any country in the world, not 
only on account of the great plenty of proviſions, 
but the ſmall expence of horſe hire; and particu- 
larly for Franks, or European Chriſtians; for if 
a gentleman is about to undertake a journey, he 
need only apply himſelf to the Ambaſſador or Refi- 
dent of his nation, who will fend his interpreter 


with him to court, or the Governor of the 
place, and procure him a menzil ferman, or a 
yoll ferman, which are never refuſed : by the 
firſt of theſe all his expences are born, whether 
of horſes or proviſions, during the whole jour- 
ney at the Grand Seignior's charge, who at the 
diſtance of every three or four leagues, has houſes 


of entertainment, and horſes laid to furniſh the 
couriers and expreſſes he ſends to the ſeveral parts 


of the empire, and for any other perſon to whom 
the court grants one of theſe fermans or orders. 
for there are no ſtated general poſts in Turkey, 
as with us: however, the expreſſes which the 
court ſends will take the letters of the Frank 


merchants with them upon very reaſonable terms, 


and deliver them at Aleppo, Smyrna, Bagdat, 
&c. 1 . 

When a gentleman who has the Grand Seignior's 
order, or ferman, arrives at any ſtage, there are 


people ready to take care of his horſes and baggage, 


and provide freſh horſes while he refreſhes himſelf; 
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and there is always fomething dreſſed, as meat, 


fith and rice, at whatever hour of the day or night 
he comes in, If the traveller has only a yoll fer- 
man, he pays ten aſpres (half-pence) for every 
three miles for his own horſe, but nothing for his 
guide or proviſions. B 
As for the caravans or inns where travellers 
lodge who have no ferman, we meet with them 
in almoſt every town and village at proper diſ- 
tances : thoſe in the towns are magnificently built 
of ſtone and covered with lead ; they are generally 


ſer in the inſide, and cells for lodging, like thoſe 
in monaſteries, They are furniſhed with mats or 
ſtraw, but no beds to lye on; and the traveller 
does not only lodge gratis, but in ſome they give 
boiled rice, meat and bread to ſuch travellers as 
will accept it ; but proviſions are fo cheap, that 
people generally make uſe of their own; and ſuch 
is the hoſpitality of the Turks, it is obſerved, that 
if a poor traveller has no proviſion of his own, he 


may without any ceremony fit down and eat with 


any of his countrymen. | 

The roads, the bridges, ciſterns and caravan- 
ſera's for entertainment of travellers are kept in 
repair in Turkey by the contributions and Jabours 
of private people, who look upon it to be a work 
of charity, and highly acceptable to heaven, to 


in the form of a ſquare with a little piazza or cloy- 


provide for the neceſſities of the wearied traveller; 


even thoſe who live by their labour, and have no- 
thing elſe to contribute, will ſpend part of their 


time gratis in theſe employments ; and travellers 

relate, that in the eaſtern parts of this empire to- 

wards Meſopotamia, the hoſpitable natives, like 

ABRAHAM of old, will invite travellers to thelr 

tents and houſes as they paſs through their coun 

2 and contend. for the honour of entertaining 
em. | 
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Grand Seig- 
4 ar's Court 


OF THE TURKISH EMPIRE. 


CHAP. IV. 
Treats of the Grand Seignior's power, his court, offi 


cers of ſlate, wonien, and other inhabitants of the 
ſeraglio and haram. | 


HE dominion of the Turkiſh Emperors be- 
ing founded in force, they are reſtrained by 
no laws or compacts, their power 1s unlimited, 
and they look upon their people as well as the 
country to be their property, and every man's life 
and fortune in the empire to be at their diſpoſal. 
But a late traveller (Mr. MoTRAYE) acquaints 
us, that we ought to make a diſtinction between 
thoſe ſubjects and officers of the Grand Seignior, 
who, according to the Turkiſh phraſe, eat his 
bread, and thoſe who have no office under the go- 
vernment : the latter, he aſſures us, have nothing 
to fear, either as to their lives or effects, and do 
not ſo much as pay any duties to the government: 
and ſhould the Grand Seignior attempt to tax them 
or change their antient cuſtoms, he would run the 
hazard of being depoſed. 55 
As to the others indeed, who are his creatures, 
and have been preſented to him, or purchaſed by 
him, and bred up in the ſeraglio; theſe, he ac- 
Knowledges, he ſqueezes, diſgraces and puts to 
death upon the leaſt ſuggeſtion of their diſaffection 
or miſconduct, without giving them an opportu- 
nity of anſwering for themſelves ; and their chil- 
dren ſcarce ever ſucceed either to their poſts or 


fortunes, But as all civil and military officers, 


Viceroys, Baſſa's and Governors are compoſed of 
theſe Royal ſlaves, and even the whole militia of 
the empire ; and the Chriſtians, who are as nu- 
merous as the Turks, are certainly in the Grand 
Seignior's power, and treated as his vaſſals, by the 
concurrent teſtimony of all that have travelled in- 
to Turkey; and as we have inſtances where the 
Turkiſh eccleſiaſticks, and even the Mufti, have 
been depoſed and put to death upon the leaſt diſ- 
guſt of the Grand Seignior, I believe we may till 
conclude, notwithſtanding what Mr. MoTRAYE 
relates, that this Prince exerciſes an arbitrary do- 
minion over the lives and fortunes of all his ſub- 
jects, How he may, out of inclination or pru- 
cence, favour and encourage his Mahometan fub- 
jects, is another point, but it is ſcarce to be ſup- 


poled that he ſhould be able to deſtroy the Gover- 


nor of a province by a word of his mouth, and 
have no power over the meaneſt Mahometan ſub- 


- | of the ſame province. Ts 


If there be any thing wherein the power of the 
rand Seignior is ſubje&t to controul, it is in 
matters of religion, for the maintaining and pro- 
Pagating their faith ſeems to be ſuperior to all 
other obligations; and ſhould this Prince attempt 
ay alteration in religion, I do not doubt but his 
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Mahometan ſubjects would look upon themſelves CH AP, 


to be abſolved from their allegiance, according to 


the modern phraſe; for whatever is the real cauſe Gomyannd 


of a revolt or the depoling their Prince, his not 


protecting the faithful is ever made one pretence 


for their diſaffection: and we find theſe Princes ſo 


tender of touching any thing which has relation to 


the church, that he looks upon her poſſeſſions as 
ſacred ; and when he takes off a Baſſa's head, and 
ſeizes all the reſt of his lands, yet thoſe he has de- 
voted to the church are confirmed to that ule, 
But to proceed, 1 


All the lands in the empire being originally the 


Grand Seignior's, were parcelled out by the ſeveral 


Emperors, as they acquired the poſſeſſion of them, 


among the ſoldiery, under certain tenures, as has 


been the practice of other Princes in moſt parts of 


the world; obliging all their feudatories to keep 


and bring into the field, when required, a certain 
number of men and horſes, proportionable to the 
lands aſſigned them: and theſe feudatories in FTur- 
key were called "I imars or Timariots. Thus 
Princes by putting the power and arms into the 
hands of their creatures, ſecured their authority in 
new conquered countries, and were always pro- 
vided with a body of troops in all emergencies with- 
out any charge. 
Princes take a liberty of reſuming at their plea- 
ſure, vehereas ſuch eſtates in this part of the world 
continue in a family from generation to generation, 
unleſs the proprietors are guilty of treaſon, or alie- 
nate them voluntarily. | | . 
This Prince is ſty led by his ſubjects, the ſhadow 
© of GOD, a God on earth, brother to the ſun 
and moon, diſpoſer of all earthly crowns, &c.” 
And the generality of them really look upon him 
as ſomething more than human, and not bound 
by any law whatever, except that of maintaining 
the Mahometan faith. 


(and fo little knowledge have they in hiſtory and 
chronology, that they make Jos to be one of 
SoLOMON's judges, and ALEXANDER the Great 
General of his army.) At this place, after ſo- 
lemn prayers that GOD would proſper the new 
Emperor and inſpire him with wiſdom, the Mufti. 
embracing him, pronounces the benediction; and 
the Grand Seignior ſolemnly ſwears to maintain 
the Muſleman faith and laws of the Prophet Ma- 


HOMET ; but their doctors, it ſeems, notwith- 
ſtanding hold that he is obliged only to obſerve that 


part of the Mahometan law which relates to re- 
ligion : that for the reſt he may controul of alter 
it, or which is the ſame thing, interpret it in 
what ſenſe he pleaſes. What contributes mightily 
to that implicit. obedience the Turks pay their 
Sovereign, 


But theſe grants the Turkiſh 


At the acceſſion of an 
Emperor. indeed he is conducted in great ſtate to a 
place in the ſuburbs of Conſtantinople called Job, 
where is the monument of ſome prophet or holy 
man, which the [Turks apprehend to be Jos's 
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CH AP. Sovereign, is the leſſons that are taught them of 
IV. this kind from their infancy, eſpecially thoſe who 
are brought up in the ſeraglio, and deſigned to 
1 fill the greateſt employments in the empire: they 
are even taught that to die with ſubmiſſion and 
reſignation when the Emperor commands their 
lives, will entitle them to the crown of mar— 
tyrdom, and a ſeat in paradiſe: inſomuch, that it 
is reported of one of the Grand Viziers who had 
long ſerved his Prince with great honour, that 
he acknowledged he had arrived to the greateſt 
glory he could aſpire to in this life, and only 
waited to die by the ſentence of the Grand Scig— 
nior as a conſummation of all his honours. But 
this is a ſtrain of ſubmiſhon, or rather ambition, 
which I believe is ſeldom imitated, and might 
probably be a fly infinuation of what the moſt 
faithful miniſters of the Porte were to expect af- 
ter all their ſervices, rather than any deſire of 
the Vizier's, to compleat his happineſs by a ſud- 
cen removal to paradiſe. | . . 


Thoſe who receive any pay or ſalary from the 
government, or are in any othce under the crown, 
are ſtyled the Grand Seignior's {laves, which is a 
much more honourable title than ſubject here, 
as well as in Perſia; and in effect, they have the 


command of thoſe ſubjects who are not in the Grand 
Seignior's pay, and inſult them at their pleaſure, 


The term flave in Purkey ſignifies one who is 
entirely reſigned to the Emperor's will, and ready 
to execute whatever he commands, how difficult 
or dangerous ſoever it be. 1 5 
The young lads who are educated in the {e- 
raglio, and deſigned for employments in the go- 
vernment, are called Ichoglans; they are the 
children of Chriſtian parents taken in war, or 
preſents of the Viceroys and Governors from 
Georgia, Circaſſia and the remote parts of the 


Ichoglans 
educated in 
the ſeraglio. 


empire. The moſt beautiful, well thaped, ſpright- 


ly children that can be met with. The Grand 
Seignior reviews them before they are admitted, 
and orders them to be received into the ſeraglio's 
of Pera, Adrianople or Conſtantinople, which 
are the three colleges or ſeminaries, where they 
are educated according to the opinion he enter- 
tains of them ; but thoſe who are ordered for 
the ſeraglio of Conſtantinople are eſteemed moſt 
in the way of preferment, and are placed under 
the care of the chief of the white eunuchs called 
the Capi Aga. The eunuchs treat their pupils 
with extraordinary ſeverity, *tis ſaid, not paſſing 
by the ſmalleſt faults; ſometimes they order them 
a certain number of blows upon the ſoles of their 
feet, and at others puniſh them by watching, 
faſting, &c. making them undergo a ſeverer diſ- 
Cipline than the novices in a monaſtery. 
The firſt leſſons which are taught them are, 
ſilence, and an humble modeſt behaviour: then 


they are inſtructed in the rites of the Mahometan 
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where lamps are always burning, and an eunuch 


religion, and to ſpeak, read and write the Turkiſh CH Af 
language, and afterwards the Perſian and Arabick, IV. 3 
Their diet is rice, and other wholeſom food fit Cl 
for ſcholars, and their clothing generally of Eng- 
liſh cloth, They are never from under the eu- | 
nuch's eyes, and lodge in long rooms upon ſofa's, 
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between every five to inſpect their behaviour. 
When they are fit for manly exerciſes, they are 
taught to handle the ſpear, to draw the bow, 
and throw the gerit or dart, in which they ſpend 
ſeveral hours in a day, and are ſeverely corrected 
if they make no proficiency. Thus by conſtant 
exerciſe they improve their health and ſtrength, 
and become fit for military employments: they 
are taught, as in Perſia, to ſhoot their arrows 
on horſe-back in a full carrier, backwards, for- 
wards, ſideways, and almoit in any poſture: and 
at theſe exerciſes the Grand Seignior himſelf 1s 
ſometimes preſent. 

They are alſo taught ſuch employments as may 
make them ſerviceable to the Grand Seignior, or 
fit to attend his diveiſions, When they have 
made a tolerable proficiency, they are advanced 
to a ſuperior claſs, and change their cloth veſts 
for rich embroidered ſilks; and their ſalar ies are 
augmented, and they are advanced as places fall, 
to the Hazna Oda or chamber of the treaſury, 
or to the Kilor, or diſpenſatory, where drugs 
and cordials are kept for the Grand Seignior's 
uſe; and from theſe two chambers they are elected 
into the higheſt claſs in the ſeraglio, called the 
Haz Oda, which conſiſts of forty pages who at- 
tend the Grand Seignior's perſon, twelve of whom 
hold the principal offices at court, viz. [he 
Selictor Aga, or Sword Beater. The Chiohadar 
Aga, who carries the Grand Seignior's cloak. 
The Rechirtor Aga, who holds his ſtirrup. Ihe 
Ebrictar Aga, who carries his water to drink or 
waſh with. The Tulbentar Aga, who makes 
up his turbant. The Kemhoſar Aga, the Keeper 
of the wardrobe. The Cheſneger Bala, or Chict 
Sewer. The Zagargee Baſſa, who looks after the 
dogs ſor ſport. The Turnachgee Baſſa, who pares 
his nails. The Berber Baſſa, or chief barber. 
The Muhoſebegee Baſſa, or chief accountant, 
and the Teskeregee Baſſa his Secretary. The 
Dogan Baſſa, or chief falconer ; and the Ham- 
mumgee Baſſa, or Keeper of the baths, are alſo 
great officers at court. Thoſe who are thus ar- 
rived to the dignity of being of the royal cham- 
ber, and are conſtantly under their Prince's ehe, 
are frequently preſented by him, with ſwords, 
bows, veſts, &c. and are permitted to accept pre- 
ſents for the interceſſions and applications they 
make in behalf of others. T'hey are alſo ſent 
with orders to the Viceroys, Baſſa's, and tri- 
butary Princes, from whom they receive 11 
preſents in money, jewels, horſes, &c. and © 
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laces or governments fall, they are preferred to 
A 4 pu” toms 2 are preferred out of the ſeraglio 
. tl they are arrived at the age of forty years, 


— —ä—ỹ— ũ ́. ——— mand 


or thereabouts, when their judgment is looked 


upon to be mature, and the heat of youth is 


pretty well allay d. When they are raiſed to 
any command or government, they are uſually 
handſomly preſented by the Sultana's, the eu- 


nuchs and principal members of the ſeraglio, as 


favourites of the Grand Seignior, and with great 
ceremony take their leaves of the Capi Aga, or 
principal eunuch, and other officers of the ſeraglio, 
recommending themſelves to their patronage in 
their abſence, and deſiring to cultivate a friend- 
ſhip with them: and in their compliments on 
thoſe occaſions, *tis ſaid, they do not come ſhort of 
any courtiers in Chriſtendom : for tho the Turks, 


in contempt of all other nations, behave them- 


{elves with a barbarous haughtineſs and neglect 


towards them; yet among themſelves they are as 


ceremonious and obſerve the rules of civility as 
punQually as any court in the civilized world. 
It is obſerved of the young lads of the ſeraglio, 
that never having ſo much as a ſight of women, 
they become fond of one another, and though 
ſome have given the name of platonick loye to 
this paſſion, it frequently ends in ſodomy. They 
fy abundance of fine things indeed upon this ſub- 
ject, and call it a ſtep to the perfect love of GOD, 
and fay, they only admire his image and beauty 
tamped upon his creature; but ſo violent is their 
luſtful flame, that no puniſhment, even that of 
death itſelf, can deter them from purſuing their 
amours : notwithſtanding they are ſo carefully 
watched by the old eunuchs, they find means of 
carrying on theſe intrigues by ſigns and geſtures, 
and rivals frequently entertain ſuch jealouſies of 
each other, as throws the whole chamber into 
confuſion, making them deſpiſe the ſeverity of 
their guardians, who beat them on thoſe occa- 
ſions, as long almoſt as they have any life left 
in them; and find at laſt that nothing can abate 
this inordinate paſſion, but ſeparation and baniſh- 
ment. Nor are the youth only affected with it, 
but perſons of the higheſt rank in the ſeraglio 
frequently fall in love with the pages, and watch 
for a ſight of theſe young fellows, as for a miſtreſs, 
when they paſs by to the moſques or baths: and 
happy are they if they can find an opportunity to 
make them a preſent, and procure leave to retain 
them in their ſervice, as they ſometimes do; and 
it is no uncommon thing to ſee them made 
ſharers with their maſters in their fortunes: ſe- 
veral of the Turkiſh Emperors themſelves have 


been overcome by this brutiſh paſſion, made their 


pages their favourites, and even cauſed the ſame 
honours to be. paid them as to themſelves, and in 


2 manner their companions in the empire. 


The women of the ſeraglio, we are informed, 


other, the elderly eſpecially court the young, and 
preſent them with clothes, money, jewels, &c. 
ſo that it ſeems in vain to attempt to ſtifle or di- 
vert an amorous flame; if it be not ſatisfied in 
a regular way, it will be by ſome other means. 
But what ſeems the moſt unaccountable thing is, 
that the Turks, who take as many women to their 
bed as they pleaſe, ſhould notwithſtanding be ad- 
dicted to this vicſceQ. | | 

The mutes and dwarfs make up another part 
of the Grand Seignior's court. The mutes who 
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— 


Mutes and] 


dyarts, 


are born deaf, and conſequently dumb, are about 


forty in number, and lodge in the chambers of the 


pages: they teach them how to diſcourſe by ſigns, 
and maintain a converſation without the uſe of 
words; eight or nine of the favourite mutes con- 


tinually attend on the Grand Seignior. With 


theſe and the dwarfs, who are a kind of buf- 
foons, this Prince frequently diverts himſelf and 


paſſes away his leiſure hours: but if a dwarf 
happens to be a mute, and eſpecially if he has 


been made an eunuch, too great a value cannot 


be ſet upon him. One of theſe, whom a certain 
Baſſa preſented to the Grand Seignior, was cloth- 
ed in the richeſt tiſſue, and had the liberty of 


paſſing all the doors of the ſeraglio, a privilege 


ſcarce ever granted to any of the other eunuchs. 

Why the eaitern Princes ſhould chooſe theſe 
unfortunate caſtrated creatures to guard their wives 
and concubines, rather than truſt the antient 
matrons about them with the care of them, is 
not eaſy to imagine, and poſſibly can only be re- 
ſolved into cuſtom at this day: but ſurely it is 
very inhuman to mangle or diſmember one man 
(perhaps an hundred) to ſatisfy the jealous or whim- 


ſical humour of another; yet no practice has been 


more univerſal, or of longer duration in the courts 
of Aſia: even among the Jewiſh Princes, we find, 
part of their court conſiſted of eunuchs. Two 
of the Grand Seignior's eunuchs have very exten- 
five commands, namely, the K iſlar Agaſi, or ſu- 
perintendant of the women, who is a black eu- 
nuch: and the Capi Agaſi, or white eunuch, who 
has the command of all the pages and white eu- 
nuchs of the court: but of theſe, and the reſt 
of the great officers of the eunuchs, I ſhall ſpeak 
more largely, when I come to enumerate the offi- 
cers of ſtate. | 885 

The Ladies of the haram or ſcraglio, as it is 
uſually called, are a collection of young beautiful 
virgins, taken captive in the wars, or ſold into 
Turkey; moſt of them born of Chriſtian pa- 
rents. At their firſt admiſſion they are commit- 


ted to the charge of an old Duena or Governante, 
and taught muſick, dancing and other, accom- 
pliſhments, and furniſhed with rich clothes and 
jewels, to render them as agreeable to their Lord 
as poſſible. Several of them frequently play and 

| dance 


Eunuchs. 
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THE PRESENT STATE 


dance before the Grand Seignior, while others 
entertain him with their converſation. When 
he makes choice of any one to be in private 
with him, ſhe is complimented, it is ſaid, on 
the occaſion by the Ladies of the court; and 
being dreſſed to all the advantage imaginable, is 


conducted to his embraces with ſongs and mu- 


a crowd of beauties. 


ſick, as a matter of no {mall friumph, to be 
diſtinguiſhed for her ſuperior charms, among ſuch 
After ſhe has been admitted 
to this favour, ſhe has an apartment, ſervants, 


and an equipage appointed her, ſuitable to that 


of a Royal concubine: and if ſhe have the good 
fortune to bring the firſt ſon, ſhe is crowned 
with a coronet of gold ſet with precious ſtones, 


and ſtyled the Haſaki Sultana : but thoſe who 


have children afterwards have not the like honour 
conferred upon them; but are only {ſtyled the 
firſt, ſecond and third concubine, &c. 1 

The Grand Seignior's daughters are married 


very young to the Bafla's or Viceroys of provin- 


ces, Who are obliged to keep courts, and enter- 
tain them like ſo many Sovereigns, and are as 


much ſlaves to theſe young Princeſſes, as other 


women uſually are to them. 


Upon theſe occa- 
ſions, the Baſſa who has the honour of matching 
with the Grand Seignior's blood, is obliged to 
make large preſents to the Emperor, who by this 
means, raiſes very conſiderable ſums : but ſo ty- 
rannical are theſe Ladies, that they will oblige 
their ſpouſe to put away all the reſt of his wives 


and concubines, how long ſoever he has lived 


with them: and if he caſts an amorous glance 
on any of her female ſlaves, it is as much as his 
life is worth, ; - 

The Grand Seignior never marries or contracts 


| himſelf to any woman; nor are his concubines 


ever the daughters of Mahometan Princes, or of 
any of his Mahometan ſubjects: but as they are 
introduced very young into his haram, they are 
generally educated in the principles of the Maho- 
metan religion, If the Sultana Haſaki loſes her 


ſon, ſhe loſes her honour with him, and the next 


who happens to have a fon ſucceeds in her room. 
The Ladies of the haram are ſcarce ever ſuffered 
to go abroad, except when the Grand Seignior 
removes from one palace to another. When they 
travel by water, a troop of black eunuchs con- 
vey them to the boats, which are encloſed on all 
ſides with narrow lattices. And when they go 
by land, they are put into cloſe chariots, and 
ſignals are made at certain diſtances, to give no- 
tice that none approach the road they march. 
When the Grand Seignior is diſpoſed to give the 


7 . an airing in the gardens of the palace, 


elvet is cried, and all people are obliged to re- 
move a great diſtance from them, though the 
walls are as high as. thoſe of a nunnery, and be- 
fore they enter the garden, an officer of the white 


endowments of the mind. 


eunuchs ſearches all the walks, to ſee that 
be none of the young fellows, who are educated 
in the ſeraglio, or any other perſon there; of 
which having given notice to the Kiſler Aga 
he takes the Ladies out of their apartments, *. 
leads them into their walks, planting eunuchs at 
the windows, and every place from whence any 
perſon can poſſibly view the gardens. 


Beſides the females which are kept in the ha- F:my: 


ram for the entertainment of the Grand Seip.. ſlaves. 
O 


nior, there are a multitude of other female ſlaves, 
whoſe buſineſs it is to wait on the former. There 


are alſo male ſlaves called Agiamoglans, beſides ate 1 


110 


the Ichoglans above mentioned, aſſigned to mean- Agiumu: 


er and more laborious employments, who are 


the ſons of Chriftian parents; in theſe ftrength 
of body and good limbs are more regarded than the 
| Theſe are the porters, 
the boſtangi's or gardeners, the baltagi's or hatchet- 
men, who cut and carry in wood, the watermen, 
the aſgees or cooks and officers of the kitchen, 
butchers, confectione:s, attendants of the hoſpital 
or infirmary, &c. It is ſaid there are not leſs 
than ten thouſand of the boſtangi's, or gardeners, 
about the gardens of the palace. Of theſe ſome 
are called haſaki or royal, and are employed in 
carrying meſſages from the Grand Seignior, and 
bear a conſiderable ſway. Ihe power of the bo- 
ſtangi Baſſa is very great, for he has not only 
the command of the royal gardens and pleaſure 
houſes, and overſees the water works, but he has 


a juriſdiction all along the Boſphorus to the mouth 


of the Black ſea, his command extending allo far 

into the country. 

The Agiamoglans in general undergo a very 

ſevere diſcipline, being enured to labour, watch- 

ings, faſtings, and other mortifications. Their 

clothing is coarſe cloth of Salonica, their caps of 
felt, in the form of a ſugar loaf, and of a hair 


colour; ſome of them are taught to write and 


read, but they are generally brought up in rough- 
er exerciſes, as running, leaping, wreſtling, and 
all kind of laborious employments. They lodge 
in ſheds, built under the walls of the ſeraglio, 
and have rice and fleſh diſtributed to them plen- 
tifully enough. Their pay is very ſmall, four or 
five aſpers a day, and are regularly paid it every 
three months. | 
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I come next to give an account of the great Oe, 
officers of tate, who are generally of the num- fe: 


ber of the Royal ſlaves, who have had their edu- 
cation in the ſeraglio: and at the head of theſe 
is the Grand Vizier, on whom the Grand Seig- 
nior, in a manner, deyolyes his authority, leav- 
ing the adminiſtration entirely in his hands. He 


has the ſole command both in peace and war: 


has the direction of the revenue, and is the ſu- 
preme judge in civil as well as criminal caules 3 
though it is very rare they meet with a genius 

rl | capable 
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HAP. capable of executing ſo many different charges, 


When the Sultan advances any one to the poſt 


— of Grand Vizier, he delivers him the ſeal of the 


Grand 
Yitiehs 


empire, upon which is engraven his name, and 
the Vizier always carries it in his boſom ; and 
under this ſeal he iſſues his orders. He diſpoſes of 
many honours and offices, and bas ſcarce any 
limits to his power, unleſs in military matters, 
where, it is ſaid, he cannot inflict any puniſh- 


ment on a ſoldier without the concurrence of his 


commander, His court is always open, and he 
gives audience to the meaneſt ſubject, He ap- 
pears with abundance of magnificence, having a 


turbant adorned with two plumes of feathers, 


and ſet with diamonds and precious ſtones. His 
guard conſiſts of four hundred Boſnians or Alba- 


nians, and is attended by ſome of them on foot 


when he goes to the divan: but when he takes 


the field they are all gallantly mounted, and 


armed with a pair of piſtols, a lance, a ſword 
and hatchet. | FE 
When the command of the army is conferred 


on the Grand Vizier, the Grand Seignior takes 
one of his plumes from his turbant at the head of 


the army, and delivers it to the Vizier, who 
places it in his own, after which the ſoldiers look 


upon him as their general. In time of war he 


has a power of filling all vacant poſts, and re- 
warding his officers with the beſt governments 


in the empire; and though the Sultan himſelf 


diſpoſes of the principal offices in time of peace, 
the recommendation of the Vizier ſeldom fails to 
procure them for whom he pleaſes. Notwith- 


ſtanding the ſtated ſalary of the Vizier amounts 


to no more than five thouſand pounds per ann. 
the perquiſites of his office furniſh him with im- 
menſc ſums, being perpetually preſented by all 
who have or expect places under the government. 


| His great rivals in this particular are the Sultana 


Mother, the favourite Sultaneſs, and the chief 
eunuch, who having the Grand Seignior's ear in 
his retirements, frequently get their friends ad- 
vanced, and defeat the hopes of the V izier's crea- 


| kures: they are alſo ſpies upon the Vizier's con- 


duct, and ſometimes occaſion his diſgrace, and 
even the loſs of his head, inſomuch, that nothing 
can de more precarious than the poſt of a Grand 
izier, It was looked upon as a miracle when 
the two CUPERL1s, father and ſon, enjoyed this 
office without ſuffering any diſgrace, and died at 
alt in their beds, which was in a great meaſure 
owing to the ſucceſſes they met with, as well as 
their own merit, though that is allowed to be very 
Seat, having diſcharged ſo many important offices 


is are annexed to the Grand Vizier's poſt, with 

nour and reputation, | 
_ The treaſures which the Vizier heaps up, 
ooner or later flow into the Grand Seignior's cof- 


r are ever expected from him, eſpe- 
L. I. | 


duct, and procure his diſgrace. 


whereas other Baſſa's have but one. 


cially when his Sovereign honours him with a vi- CHAP, 


ſit, and conſiderable ſums are demanded of him 


frequently by way of loan: he is therefore oblig- wonyad 


ed to ſet every thing to fale to repleniſh his bags ; 
but this muſt be done with ſome addreſs, or his 
enemies will not fail to exclaim againſt his con- 
The Vizier is 
looked upon to be much more ſecure in time of 
war than in peace, eſpecially if he meets with 
but tolerable ſucceſs, for the troops ſeldom lye 
ſtill long but they mutiny, and perhaps demand 
the heads of thoſe whom they imagine then ene- 
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mies: and we find theſe dultans ready to give 


up any miniſter, and even every favourite they 
have, rather than run any hazard on their ac- 
count. | 72 | 

Beſides the Grand Vizier, there are fix, other 
ſtyled Viziers of the bench of council, and Paſſas 
of the three horſe-tails, becauſe there are thice 
ſtandards or horſe-tails carried before them, 
Theſe Vi- 


Ziers are men learned in their law, and well verſed 


in politicks, whom the Grand Vizier ſummons 


to the divan as his council, though he is at liber- 
ty to take or reject their advice as he ſees fit: 
the Mufti and other civil judges are alſo fre- 
quently called to aſſiſt at their councils, and or- 
dinary matters are uſually referred to ſome of 
their determinations. 1 1 

Their divans are both councils and courts of 
juſtice, and one is held every day of the week 
at the Vizier's palace, except Fridays: he goes alſo 
four times a week to the divan in the ſeraglio 
in great ſtate, being preceded by the Chiaux Balla, 
and ſeveral other Chiauxes and Virgers, and at- 
tended by the great officers of the empire, and his 
Albanian guards on horſeback, the people ſhout- 
ing and wiſhing him proſperity as he marches 
through the ſtreets. When they draw near the 
gate the Baſſas haſten their march, and range 
themſelves on the right-ſide of the firſt court, 
as the Grand Vizier paſſes by : the whole com- 
pany diſmount in the firſt court, and paſs on to 
the ſecond, where the ſpahis and janifaries are 
planted on the right and left : upon the entring 
the divan, prayers are made for the proſperity of 
the preſent Emperor ; and, ſome ſay for the ſouls 


of the departed : upon the Grand V izier and the 


courts coming into the divan, all the people, who 
are there in expectation of them, proſtrate them- 
ſelves on their faces to the ground : the Grand 
Vizier being ſeated, the two Chief Juſtices take 
their places on the left hand of him, which is 
the poſt of honour in Turkey : the Chief Juſtice 


of Europe next him, and the Chief Juſtice of 


Aha in the ſeeond place; and next to theſe. the 
Treaſurers of the empire: on the right hand of 


Viziers of 
tne bench. 


Divans. 


the Grand Vizier ſit the other Viziers with their 


arrived 


ſeals, —_— _ be any Beglerbeg or Viceroy 
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CH AP. arrived from his government, he is placed next to 
IV., the Viziers. 

Wy "The firſt buſineſs the court enters upon, is the 


ſtate of the revenue: the Chiaux Bachi takes off 


the ſeal from the door of the treaſury and brings 
it to the Grand Vizier, who examines it, after 
which the treaſury is opened, and money receiv- 
ed and iſſued out as there is occaſion, and the 
door is ſealed up again. Foreign affairs are next 
conſidered, and then the domeſtick, and orders, 
grants, patents, &c. are diſpatched. The Reis 
Effendi, or Secretary of ſtate, records the acts of 
Nate, and has the care of tran{mi:ting the orders 
of the Porte to the reſpective Viceroys and Go- 
vernors. The publick buſineſs being over, the 
court procceds to hear criminal cauſes, and the 
_ accuſer appearing with his witneſſes, the offender 
is condemned or acquitted without delay; and 
civil cauſes conclude the buſineſs of the day. 

I ſhall here take an opportunity of deſcribing 
the great officers of the ſeraglio, according to a 
modern traveller: the firſt he mentions is the 
Kiſlar Agaſi, who is the chief of the black eu- 
nuchs, and keeper of the virgins. 2. The Capi 


Officers of 


Agi or Agaſi, who is the chief of the white eu- 


nuchs : he is always near the Grand Seignior, 
and introduces Ambaſſadors and Miniſters to his 
preſence, and none goes in or out of the Grand 
Seignior's apartment without his leave: he has a 
privilege beyond any other officer, of wearing a 
turbant, and riding on horſeback ; in the palace 
he waits upon the Emperor to the door of the 
Sultana's apartment, but has no authority beyond. 
They truſt the Ladies to the care of the uglieſt 
black eunuchs that can be met with : one reaſon 
of which perhaps may be, that their Lord may 
appear the more amiable. | 
The next officer is the Nozada Bachi, who is 


Governor of the forty pages of the bed-cham- 


ber: after him the Serai Agaſi, who takes care of 

the repairs and furniture of the Grand Seignior's 
apartment, 
truſted with the Emperor's private treaſure, or 
privy purſe. And, 4. The Kilargi Bachi, or 
keeper of the cellars, kitchens, and confectiona- 
Tm . 

After theſe are the Dogangi Bachi, or grand 
falconer; the Kokedar, who puts on the Empe- 
ror's veſt; the Kikabdar, who holds the ſtirrup; 
the Selictar, or ſword bearer ; the Hummamgi- 
bacti, or keeper of the baths ; the Ciamaci Bachi, 
who has the care of the linen, and the Gerit Beg, 
who is maſter of thoſe who ſhoot with the bow 
and handle the lance, _ T heſe officers are allow- 
ed to wear turbants out of the ſeraglio. 

'Thoſe in inferior employments are diſtinguiſh- 
ed by the form of their caps. "The Boſtangis, 
who belong to the gardens and the Emperor's 
barges, wear a long red cap which falls back 
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loaf. 


3. The Hoſpodar Bachi, who is en- 


upon their necks, The Battagis, or hatchet. CHAN 
men, who cut wood, wear a cap like a ſugar- Ty 4 
The Halvagis, who belong to the kitchen, — 
wear a white cap flat as the crown of a hat. | 
Without the ſeraglio is the Caimacan, or G0. G 
ver nor of Conſtantinople: he is the Grand Vi- bre c 
Zzier's heutenant, and ſupplies his. place in his ah- n 
ſence, and even gives audience to Ambaſſadors. 
The Aga, or general of the janizaries, is an of- 
ficer of great reputation, having a hundred thou- 
ſand janizaries enrolled under his command, tho? 
J perceive there are not near ſo many in actual 
ſervice, but abundance of people enter them- 
ſelves in that body on account of the privileges 
they enjoy. The Chiaux are meſſengers of the 
court and attend the Grand Seignior's orders, 
and are ſometimes ſent to take off a Bafix's. or 
Governor's head: of theſe the Chiaux Bachi is 
the chief. 
The Beglerbegs, or Viceroys of kingdoms, p.. 
have ſeveral provinces or ſangiackſhips under 
them, as has been obſerved already; and moſt 
of them have lands or rents aſſigned them out 
of the countries and places under their juriſdic- 
tion for the maintenance of their court, and the 
troops under their command ; and are called Has 
tle Beglerbeglick: the other Beglerbegs have their 
ſalaries paid them by the treaſurers of the em- 
pire, (as have the Sangiacks and Governors of 
places under them) and theſe are ſtyled Saliane 
Beglerbeglick. But theſe Viceroys and Governors 
get much more by preſents, and by ſqueezing 
and oppreſſing the people under their command, 
than by their ſtated allowance. | | 1 
The Beglerbegs of the firſt ſort are generally g ⁴ ‚α³—W 
reckoned about twenty in number. The brit of © 
which is the viceroyſhip of Aratoiia, or Aſia minor, „ .. all 
and has fourteen ſangiackihips or provinces con- 1 
tained in it. 2. Caramaiia, antiently Cilicia, 
which hath ſeven Sangiacks included in it. 3. Di- 
arbeck, or Meſopotamia, hath nineteen Sangiacks. 
4. Scham, or Damaſcus, ſeven ſangiackſhips. 5. 
The beglerbegſhip of Siwas, a city of Armenia 
major, which hath ſix ſangiackthips in it. 6. Er- 
zerum, on the confines of Georgia, which hath 
eleven ſangiackſhips. 7. Van, in T urcomania, 
contains fourteen fangiackſhips. 8. T'childir, on 
the confines of Georgia, commands nine Sangiacks. 
9. Sherifoul, in Curdeſtan or Aſſyria, commands 
twenty -angiacks. 10. Halep, or Aleppo, fevci 
Sangiacks. 11. Maraſch, near the river Euphra- 
tes, four Sangiacks. 12, Kibros,, or Cyprus, com- 
mands ſeven Sangiacks. 13. Tarabolos Scham, 
or Tripoli, in Syria, commauuds four Sangiacks. 
14. Terbozon, or Trabezond, upon the Black 
Sea, formerly the imperial ſeat of the Commen!z 
commands fourteen caſtles, but no Sangiacks 
15. Cars commands fix Sangiacks. 16. Moos 
or Niniveh, in Aſſyria, commands five __ in 
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17. In Europe the firſt beglerbegſhip is that of has no ſmall influence on theſe Princes, to keep CH AP, 


Rumuli, or Romania, the moſt honourable poſt 
in the Turkiſh empire. 18. The Captain Baſla, 
or Admiral, hath not only the command of the 
fleet, but is a Beglerbeg, and commands thirteen 
Sangiacks by land, either on the iſlands of the 
Archipelago, or the continent. 19. The begler- 
begſhip of Boſnia, divided formerly into Liburnia 
and Dalmatia, now called Sclavonia, in which 
are eight Sangiacks. There is beſides theſe the 
Baſla of Caffa or Theodoſia in the Taurica Cher- 


ſoneſe, who commands only ſome poor villages, 


and hath no Sangiacks under his command, 

The Saliane beglerbegſhips, who are paid out 
of the Grand Seignior's treaſury, are, 1. The 
Beglerbeg or Viceroy of Grand Cairo, who has 
the government of the kingdom of Egypt, and 
commands fixteen Sangiacks. And 2. Ihe beg- 


_ lerbeoſhips. of Bagdat or Babylon, in which are 


contained two and twenty fangiackſhips. To 
thefte ſome add the governments of Algiers, Tu- 
nis and Tripoli in Barbary ; but theſe are now 
in a manner independent of the Purkith empire, 
and treat with other Princes as Sovereign States, 


Every Beglerbeg, Bafla, &c. is obliged for e- 


very 5200 aſpers of rent aſſigned him, to bring 
a ſoldier into the field completely armed, and to 
make their court to the Grand Seigntor ; they 


ſometimes bring more than they are obliged to 


raiſe, Of the Reglerbegs ſome have the title of 
Viziers, (viz.) the Beglerbegs or Baſſa's of Ana- 
tolia, Babylon, Cairo and Buda ; but as the ter- 
ritory belonging to the laſt is now under the 
cominion of the Emperor, I preſume the honour 
of Vizier is transferred to ſome other Baſſa. 
Thete are the great governments or vice-royal- 


ties of this empire: in every oe of which there 


are three principal officers, (viz.) Phe Mufti or 


Chief Prieſt. Phe Reis Effendi, who is ſometimes 


lech Chancellor, and ſometimes Secretary of 
State, in whom both thoſe offices ſeem to be 
united; and the Teſterdan or Treaſurer, who 
are of the Baiia's or Beglerbeg's council, and ge- 
nerally ſpies upon his actions. Appeals lye from 
theſe oiticers to thoſe at Conſtantinople of the 
lame denomination, whoſe power extends over the 
whole empire, 

proceed to enquire in what manner the Han 
or Cham of Crim and Little Tartary is depen- 
dent on the Turk : and upon the acceſſion of 
any Han to the throne, I find, the Grand Seig- 
nr Claims a power of confirming or rejecting 
bim and generally keeps the eldeſt ſon of the 
7 0s as a hoſtage, with him. He makes him 
a0 take an oath of fealty to him at his inaugu- 
ation, On the other hand, the Tartar pretends, 
that on failure of iſſue of the Ottoman line, the 


empire is, by antient compact, to devolve upon 


his houſe; the expectation of which, it is ſaid, 


them firm to the Turkiſh intereſt ; and the Tar- 
tar, with this view, proves as obedient to the com- 
mand of the Grand Seignior, as any other of his 
Viceroys: the Grand Seignior indeed, does not 
ſend his commands or orders, to the Han, in 
the ſame manner he does to other Governors, 
but ſignifies his pleaſure, and tranſacts every thing 
with him by way of letter; and when the Sul- 
tan writes to the Han, it is in the following 
{tyle, viz. To the poſſeſſor of excellent power 
and eſtabliſhed glorv, the King of Crim Gian 
Begli, &c. According to antient compact be- 
tween theſe Princes, it is ſaid, whenever the Grand 
Seignior takes the field, the Tartar Han is to at- 
tend him with an army of one hundred thouſand 
men ; but if the Vizier or any other General is 
in the field, he is obliged to ſend but forty or 


fifty thouſand, under the command of one of his 


ſons or ſome of his Generals, who maintain them - 
ſclves out of the plunder they take, or rather the 
captives they make; for nothing is turer or readier 
money in Purkey, than a young male or female 
ſlave, of whom they uſually carry away many 
thouſands into captivity in time of war, and do not 
altogether deſiſt from the practice, in time of peace. 

They march ſeveral days into an enemy's coun- 
try before the Purkiſh army, and do no man- 


ner of damage as they advance, but when they 


IV. 


turn their faces home again, they burn, ravage 


and ſpoil every thing in their way, driving and 
carrying away all the inhabitants before them, 
into miſerable ſlavery; and that they may uſe 
the more expedition, every Tartar takes three or 
four horſes with him to mount his captives on, 


and ſo makes. a running march of it day and 


night, till they find themſelves in ſecurity, that 
it is impoſſible for regular forces to come up 
with them, and they are a match for any other. 
come now to treat of thoſe countries which 
are tributary to the Grand Seignior, viz. Mol- 
davia and Walachia, the natives whereof are ge- 
nerally Chriſtians, Moldavia was firſt made tri- 


Tributary 
Countries. 


Moldavia. 


butary to the Turks by Ma HOMETH the Great, 


but revolted afterwards, and was not totally ſub- 
dued till the year 1574. 1 he Turk ſtill allows 
them Princes of their own, but has no regard to 
the. Royal line, or to the qualifications of the 
perſon raiſed to that dignity, but ſeems to chooſe 
ſome obſcure worthleſs creature to ſet over them, 
from whom he can apprehend no danger, and 
whom he makes a tool of to ſqueeze and oppreſs 
the people, in a much greater degree than any 
of the reſt of his people who are under the go- 
vernment of Baſias, The yearly tribute this 
country pays to the Grand Seignior, is 1 29 purſes 
in money, amounting to ſixty thoufand dollars; 


ten thouſand * okes of wax; ten thouſand okes 


of honey; fix hundred quintals of tallow ; hve 
8182 hundred 
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CHAP. hundred ox hides; five hundred pieces of canvas; their tribute in young boys and virgins, look 
beſides a thouſand okes of wax, for the ſervice 
af the arſenal. To the Prime Vizier they pre- 


ſent ten purſes, or five thouſand dollars, and ſa- 
bles for a veſt. To the chief Steward 500 dol- 
lars: and to the Treaſurer the ſame. And be- 
ſides this ſlated tribute, great ſums are continual- 


ly extorted from them by one artifice or ano- 


ther, among which may be reckoned the price 


paid for the principality, which is every three 
years ſet to ſale, and there is paid to the Grand 
Seignior, at leaſt, 150 purſes, or 75000 dollars, 


To the Valede or Queen Mother, 50 purſes or 
25090 dollars. To the Grand Seignior's favourite 
5000 dollars. And to the Kiſler Aga or Chief of 
the black eunuchs, as much; beſides great ſums 


extorted by the Prime Vizier and other officers 
on driving the bargain : and all this money being 


taken up at intereſt of 50 per cent. and ſome- 
times cent. per cent. by perſons who have no 


eſtates, they are forced to pillage the poor peo- 


ple' under their government, who are more op- 


preſſed by the extortions of their own Princes, 
as they are ſtyled, than any people in the Turkiſh 
5 dominions. 1 | | es 
Walachia - 
: Moldavia, their tribute being much heavier, for 


The ſtate of Walachia is worſe than that of 


they pay to the Grand Seignior annually 260 
purſes, or 130000 dollars, and other articles pro- 


portionably, as has been ſpecified in Moldavaa : 


and the Princes of both theſe countries are obliged 


to ſerve the Grand Seignior in his wars with 
their troops, as will appear 


in treating of the 


forces of the empire. 


Among the tributaries of the Turkiſh empire, 


I had almoſt overlooked the little republick of 
Raguſa on the coaſt of Dalmatia, I his com- 


 monwealth is more ancient than that of Venice, 


and has ſupported it ſelf by a timely ſubmiſſion 
to ſuch powers as it apprehended any danger from, 


and thereby procured the better terms; though 


the Italians ſay, that to maintain the name of a 
free republick, they became ſlaves to all the world: 
but ſo jealous are they of being enſlaved by their 
own Governors, that they change the chief oſſi- 
cer, who reſembles the Doge of Venice, every 
month, and others weekly, and the Governor 
of the principal caſtle of their city continues in 


that poſt but four and twenty hours, a new one 


Georgie 


Mengrelia. 


being nominated every night by the Senate, who. 


without any ceremony is taken and led away 


blindfold to the caſtle, and no perſon is acquainted 


ho has the command that night, but thoſe con- 
cerncd in the carry ing him thither ; ſo that there 
is no room for forming a conſpiracy to betray the 
place. 8 

Some provinces of Georgia, or Iberia, are rec 
koned alſo among the tributaries of the Turkiſh 
empire, and part of Mengrelia, and theſe pay 


dren of the deceaſed. If a Baſſa dies, 
s married to Aa Sultana, the ſiſter, daughter, or 0- 


kabin or dowry is firſt to be deducted out of the 


Tu 


Pr efer ment, as 


upon the parting with their children into 
key, as the readieſt road to their 
has been hinted already. 


CHAP. v. 


* 


Treats of fame maxims of the Turkiſh policy. 


CHAN 
V. f \ 


T HE R E is nothing the Turks apprehend Policy ord 
contributes more to the peace and ſecurity the Turk, 


of their empire, than their deſtroying all appear- 
ance of a nobility and great ' families amongſt 
them, and ſuffering no ſucceſſion to eſtates or 
offices. Their Baſſas and Governors are all taken 
out of the ſeraglio, perfectly ignorant of what 
blood or family they were of, and have no power- 


ful relations or dependents to ſupport them, if 


they ſhould entertain any aſpiring thoughts. The 
duration of their command alſo is ſo very ſhort, 
that they have not an opportunity of ingratiating 
themſelves with the people, or forming an intereſt 
ſuperior to that of the Grand Seignior's; and 
of all the rebellions that have been formed by the 


Baſſas of diſtant provinces, we ſcarce find any 


one that has been of any long duration : the re- 
bels have been uſually diſperſed without coming 
to a battle. The Sultan has no more to do, but 
to procure their leader to be taken off, and he 1s 
ſure of a victory without fighting, there being 
no powerful relations to ſupport the cauſe; and 
it is farther obſervable, that when a rebel does 
meet with ſucceſs, he is never able to maintain 
himſelf any other way than by ſetting up another 


Prince of the Royal Family, who is no ſooner 


eſtabliſhed in the government, but he uſually 
makes the perſon who raiſed him a preſent of a 


bow-ſtring, for fear of being ſerved as his pre- 


deceſſor was before him. 

It is true, the Baſſas of ſome petty govern- 
ments have been allowed the privilege of leaving 
their commands to their children, as heretofore 
the Baſſa of Zaza; but one of them happening 


to live ſeventy five years in that government, it 


was thought ſo ill a precedent, and ſo contrary to 


the Turkiſh politicks, to ſuffer a perſon to remain 
ſo long in one command, that he was invited to 


court, and without any proceſs or charge againſt 
him, ordered to be ſtrangled as ſoon as he arrived. 

And becauſe power naturally attends on riches, 
if they remain long in a family, the wealth of a 
Baſſa is ſcarce ever permitted to deſcend to his 
children. The Grand Seignior is heir to all his 
officers, and immediately ſeizes on the eſtate, be- 


ſtowing only a ſlender maintenance on the 1 
who is 


ther near relation of the Grand Seignior, her 


eſtate, 
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being uſually an hundred thouſand dollars, 
and the remainder devolves on the Sultan. And 
leſt the iſſue of a Sultana ſhauld entertain any 


ambitious thoughts, it is a fundamental maxim 


amongſt them, that they ſhall never be capable 
of any office in the empire, or any higher employ- 
ment at moſt than that of a Capigi Baſſa, or por- 
ter to one of the gates of the — . and thoſe 
who happen to be of the Royal female line, dare 
not ſo much as mention their pedigree, leſt they 
ſhould give any umbrage to the government. 

The Baſſas have no certain time in their com- 
mands, but remain there till removed or recalled, 
as the Grand Seignior pleaſes ; except the Baſſa of 
Grand Cairo in Egypt, who hath the ſpace of three 


years uſually allotted him, in which he grows 


vaſtly rich by the extortions he commits in that 
wealthy province; but the Sultan generally ſhares 
the ſpoils with him on his return, and ſometimes 
ſends him the bow-ſtring, and ſeizes on the whole, 
Thus the Grand Seignior does not only ſecure 


himſelf by the frequent change of his officers, but 


enriches himſelf at the ſame time; and he does 
not only ſqueeze them when they reſign their 
charge, but has a prodigious ſum paid him on 
their entring upon their poſt. 
Grand Cairo and Babylon pay him between three 


and four hundred thouſand dollars, ſome 200, ooo, 


and others 50,000, according to the extent of 
their commands; and this they are forced to take 
up at the rate of 40 or 50 per cent. of the cove- 
tous eunuchs of the ſeraglio; ſo that no Baſla en- 
ters upon his command till he is plunged over head 


and ears in debt, and is obliged by all manner of 


ways, juſt or unjuſt, to fleece the people to repay 
the loan, which he makes the more haſte to do, 
not knowing how ſhort his time may be. Add to 
this the narrow ſelfiſh principles in which they are 
educated; and we may ealily make an eſtimate of 
the happineſs. of the people under ſuch Governors. 
As for juſtice, this is ſet to ſale as frequently as 
any other merchandize ; it is a common thing for 
both parties to apply themſelves to the Judge be- 
tore the cauſe comes to be heard, and to bribe him 
proportionably to the value of the thing in diſpute; 
and as one obſerves, thoſe who have paid dear for 
an office muſt of neceſſity ſell the truth; and fo 
very ready are the Turks to prevaricate in their 
evidence, eſpecially when a Chriſtian has a diſpute 


with a Turk; that one of our Ambaſſadors in- 


liſted upon it in a treaty with the Porte, that the 
teſtimony of a Turk ſhould never be admitted a- 
gainſt the Engliſh intereſt. But to proceed, the 
Turkiſh Baſſas and Governors being under a 


neceſlity of oppreſſing the ſubjects ; and the people 


y continual taxes and ſeizures being reduced to a 
ſtate of poverty, their ſpirits are ſunk, and they 
patiently endure all Kinds of injuſtice and violence. 
lt is an obſervation of the Lord Verulam's, 


The Baſſas of 


that it is impoſſible for a people oyerladen with 
taxes ever to retain a brave martial ſpirit, And 
we ſee the Turk now finds no great difficulty in 
governing ſo many once powerful nations, Who- 
ever would effectually enſlave a people, muſt firft 
oppreſs and impoverith them. Theſe oppreſſions, 
a judicjous author obſerves, are the apparent caufe 
of the decay of arts and ſciences among the Turks, 
and of the neglect of manuring and cultivating 
their lands ; that their houſes and private build- 


ings are ſlight, and will ſcarce endure twenty 


years, and that they take no more delight in gar- 
dens and plantations in a country where nature 
has contributed ſo much on her part ; for people 
not knowing to whom their polleflions ſhall de- 
ſcend after their deaths, contrive only for a few 
years enjoyment. The danger alſo of building 
magnificent palaces, and laying out fine gardens, 
is alſo to he conſidered, for this would probably 
but haſten their ruin; as it is criminal to be rich,, 


many of them affect to be thought poor. 
HAF. VE 


Of the arts the Turks uſe to increaſe their people, and 


gain proſelytes. 


T H E Turks endeavour to increaſe the num- 

ber of true believers, as they term it, by the 
many privileges they confer on their proſelytes be- 
yond the reſt of their ſubjects, which invites looſe 
and diſſolute people from all parts of the world, to 
flock into their dominions ; and as it is looked on 


as a meritorious act to make a proſelyte, there is 
ſcarce any man but will purchaſe or procure 4 
young ſlave ſuſceptible of any impreſſions, to 


make a convert of. It gains him no ſmall ræpu- 


tation in the place where he lives, to have increaſed 


the number of the faithful. And though they 


compel no man to renounce his religion, yet if he 


have once made profeſſion of Mahometiſm, it is 


death for him to change again, and therefore there 
are very few, though ſenſible of the haſeneſs of 


renouncing the Chriſtian faith, that have courage 
to own it. And ſome of theſe renegadoes, it is 


obſeryed, have proved more inveterate and fatal 


enemies to Chriſtianity, than the natural Turks. 
It is obſerved, that the greateſt ſucceſſes of the 
Turks, at ſea particularly, have been abtained- 
under the conduct of theſe renegadoes. 

Antiently it was the cuſtom. in Turkey once 
in five years to take away the children of the 
Chriſtians, and educate them in the Mahometan 


ſuperſtition, by which they much increaſed their 


people, and diminiſhed the Chriſtians in their 
dominions: but this has been diſuſed ſome:tune, 
there being ſuch vaſt numbers of Greeks, Jes, 
and Armenians, who continually flock in to par- 
take of the honours and privileges annexed to the 
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CHAP. profeſſion of Mahometiſm. And if we conſider 


VI. the oppreſſions and contempt the poor Chriſtians 
are expoſed to, and the ignorance of the people, 
occaſioned by the extreme poverty of their prieſts, 
it is no wonder, as Sir PAuL Ric Au obſerves, 
that many of them ſhould renounce their faith; 
it is rather a miracle that there are ſuch great num- 
bers of Chriſtians ſtill remaining in Turkey, 
where ſo many tyrannical arts are uſed to induce 
them to turn Mahometans ; which next to the 
providence of GOD is attributed to the ſtrict 
obſervation of the feaſts and faſts of their churches; 
for wanting the aſſiſtance of catechiſms and ſer- 
mons, they learn however from theſe outward 
ceremonies and the offices performed on thoſe 
days, a tolerable knowledge - of their religion, 
which for want of celebrating thoſe times, would 

be in danger of being loſt. = 


The flaves which are brought from Tartary, 
by the way of the Black Sea, are another great 


addition to the Grand Seignior's ſubjects; and of 
theſe alſo they generally make proſelytes. A 
great many Turkiſh ſaiks, or ſhips, daily fail 
through the Boſphorus, freighted with poor Chril- 
tian captives, of both iexes. and of all ages, carry- 
ing a flag at the top-maſt head, ſignifying what 
merchandize they are laden with. It is computed 
that at leaſt twenty thouſand Chriſtian flaves are 
imported this way only, one year with another: 
the greateſt part of whom are women and chil- 
dren, who with fair promiſes are catily perſuaded 
to become Mahometans. 2 
Without theſe continual ſupplies the Furkiſh 
dominions would be but thinly peopled ; for not- 
withſtanding the Turks are allowed as many wo- 
men as they will take, it is obſerved, that they 
have not ſo many children as thoſe who confine 
themſelves to one wife; which ſome aſcribe to 
their being ſo much addicted to ſodomy. But I 


am apt to think, their giving themſelves up fo 


much to laſciviouſnets, weakens them, and ren- 

ders them unfit for the buſineſs of g 
Another reaſon why the "Turks have ſo few chil- 
dren, is, that great numbers of women are locked 
up in the harams of the quality, who ſcarce ever 
enjoy the company of their Lords ; and thus a 
great part of the females of the country lye fal- 
low ; whereas in thoſe kingdoms where every 
woman is allowed to have a man to herſelf, few 
of them die without children : and as it has been 
obſerved, that the number of males and females 
are pretty near equal every where, there muſt 
certainly be the greateſt increaſe, where every wo- 
man has her mate. 

Nothing would more weaken the Turkiſh em- 
pire, Sir PAUL RICAur was of opinion, than 
the preventing ſo many ſlaves being taken and car- 
ried thither ; for by this means they would not 
only find a general want of ſervants, but a dimi- 
nution of the better ſort of people, for theſe ſlaves 

1 


generation. 


a become Turks, and are thereby entitled C11 41 
to the ſame privileges with the native Malone VI. 
tans, and advanced to the higheſt preferments, | 
It is no ſmall inducement to the common people 
to turn Mahometans, that they are then allowed 
to wear the white turbant, and Turkiſh habit, 
and diſtinguiſhed from their brethren the poor 
Chriſtians, who are forced to undergo all manner 
of indignities. Moſt people are ambitious of fol- 
lowing the faſhions, and imitating thoſe who have 
the government in their hands: it is no wonder 
therefore that the Greek and Armenian Chriſtians 
imitate the Turkiſh habit as near as they, dare eſpe- 
cially ſince it is attended by ſuch high privileges. 
And it is obſerved that even while they remainChriſ- 
tians they are never better pleaſed than when they are 
allowed, on ſome extraordinary occaſions, to ap- 
pear without their Chriftian diſtinction. Thus 
the ſame judicious writer obſerves, that the ſubtle 
Turks make their habit an allurement to draw 
over weak Chriſtians to their ſuperſtition. To 
the covetous they offer riches, and to the ambi- 
tious honour and preferment ; and by theſe means 
gain more proſelytes than they could by the ſevereſt 
perſecution. Ihoſe Chriitians who adhere to 
their principles are treated with infolence and con- 
tempt hardly to be born, the T'urks have no more 
regard to them than to beaſts of burthen, whom 
they ſufer juſt to live, to perform ſuch ſervile 
offices as they do not care to be employed in 
themſelves. But in this the Chriſtians are happy, 
that they are exempted from ſerving in the wars, 
becauſe the Furks cannot rely on them; except 
the Moldavians and Wallachians, who ſerve un- 
der their own Princes; and theſe, it is obſerved, 
are always employed in the forlorn hope, in all 
deſperate enterprizes. | 


CHAP. VIL 
Treats of the reception of Ambaſſadors, and of tleir 


conduct in their negotiations at the Porte. 


| H E perſons of Ambaſſadors are not n b 
ſo ſacred here as in Chriſtendom, not with , -. , 


ſtanding their law prohibits the offering them an); 


violence. The Emperor's Miniſters are treated 
with more reſpect than thoſe of any other Chriſ- 
tian Prince, his dominions lying contiguous t 
Turkey, and his power appearing more formida- 
ble to them than that of thoſe Princes who are 
more remote, and power is the only thing almoit, 
for which a Mahometan has any veneration. 

Imperial Ambaſſador, on his arrival in the T ur- 
kiſh dominions, has his charges born by the Por - 
until the time of his return ; but the Emperors. 7 
antient cuſtom and agreement, is obliged to ſen 7 
preſent with the Embaſſy, for which e 
equal value is returned by the Turk: but the 


baſſadors and Miniſters of other powers, whoſe of 


p ſign in ſending them 1s looked upon to be chiefly 

far the promotion of trade, as the Engliſh, 
=Y Fre: and Dutch, have ſcarce any other return 
mad. them for their preſents than a brocaded velit 
at their audience; the Grand Seignior thinking 
thoſe powers ſufficiently gratified by the privileges 
and immunities he grants to their trading ſubjects, 

The court appears in all its ſplendor, when 
Ambaſſadors are admitted to their audience, and 
every thing ſeems to be contrived to manifeſt the 
glory and magnificence of the empire; it is 
uſually appointed on ſome of thoſe days when the 
Janizaries are paid, which is once in three months, 
that the Ambaſſador may obſerve the order and 
diſcipline of their troops, and the vaſt ſums, 
which are expoſed to view, for the payment of 
them, which he ſees piled up in heaps. When 
the Ambaſſador is firſt introduced into the divan, 
he is ſeated on a ſtool covered with crimſon velvet, 
near the Grand Vizier, and other Viziers of the 
bench, and the money being paid to the reſpective 
officers, to be diſtributed to the ſoldiers, an enter- 
tainment is prepared for the Ambaſſador, who 
with the Prime Vizier and other Viziers of the 
bench, and the Teſterdar or Lord Treaſurer, all 
dine at a table, much lower than thoſe we uſe, on 
which is placed a capacious, voider of ſilver, in 
this the diſhes are ſet, but no table-cloth, knives 
or forks are uſed at their meals. At two other ta- 
bles, in the ſame room, the Ambaſſador's atten- 
dants and ſome Turkiſh officers of quality fit. 
There are frequently three or four ſcore diſhes 
ſerved up, but they are no ſooner taſted than they 
are taken oft again. 

The entertainment being over, the Chiaux 
Bafla conducts the Ambaſſador to an apartment, 
with fome of his retinue, where rich ſilk veſts are 
preſented them, made after the Turkiſh mode, 
with which about twenty of them being clothed, 
two Capigi Baſſas, or chief of the porters of the 
palace, with their ſilver ſtaves in their hands, in- 
troduce the Ambaſſador towards the Grand 
Seignior's apartment, and after him are brought 
the preſents which the Ambaſſador makes, and are 
ielivered to officers appointed to receive them. 
The outward courts of the palace at this time are 
filled with janizaries, who obſerve ſo profound a 
lence, that there is not the leaſt noiſe heard a- 
mongſt them. The Ambaſſador being brought 
to a great portal at the entrance of the place of 
audience, here he finds ſeveral white eunuchs, 
clothed in the richeſt brocades and tiſſues: none of 
the Ambaſſador's train are permitted to go farther, 
except his Secretary, the Interpreter, and two or 
three more. At the entrance of the chamber of 
audience hangs a golden ball, ſtudded with precious 

ones, and about it great chains of rich pearl. 

he floor is covered with carpets of crimſon vel- 
det embroidered with gold, and in many places 
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law of nations, 


is raiſed a little above the floor, ſupported by four VII. 


pillars plated with gold, and the roof richly gilded, wed 


from whence hang ſeveral golden balls; and the 
cuſhions he leans on are embroidered with gold 
and jewels. In this room remains no other atten- 
dants but the Prime Vizier, who ſtands on the 
Grand Seignior's right hand, in an humble poſture, 
As ſoon as the Ambaſlador appears in the Grand 
Seignior's preſence, two Capigi Baſſas lead him in, 
holding him all the while under his arms, and 
having brought him to a convenient diſtance, 
they lay their hands upon his neck, make un 
bow his face almoſt to the ground, and then 
raiſing him up again, retire backwards to the end 


of the room: the reſt of the Ambaſiador's retinue 


who are admitted performing the ſame ceremony 
afterwards, but are made to bow rather lower than 
their maſter. 

There is no chair ſet for the Ambaſſador at his 
audience, but he is kept ſtanding till he acquaints 
the Grand Seignior with the deſign of his em- 
baſſy; which being taken down in writing and 
read over, is with his letters of credence put in- 
to the hands of the Grand Vizier, with whom 
he afterwards negotiates his affairs. The Turks, 
as has been hinted already, do not much ſcru- 
ple violating the privileges of Ambaſſadors, but 
will frequently impriſon them, and put very great 
hardſhips upon them, without any regard to the 
As the Sultan looks upon him- 
ſelf to be ſuperior to the laws of his own em- 
pire, it is not to be expected he ſhould have any 
great regard to the law of nations, or of any 
other kingdom: and indeed the contempt the 
Turks have for the maxims and cuſtoms of other 
nations, is ſcarce to be imagined. A war is no 
ſooner proclaimed, but the Ambaſſador muſt ex- 
pect to be confined. The Venetian Ambaſſadors 
have been impriſoned for ſeveral years, and with 
very great difficulty and large preſents obtained 
their liberty at laſt, The French Ambailador 
was alſo impriſoned in the ſeven towers, on ſuſ- 
picion of his contriving the eſcape of a Poliſh Ge- 
neral, till by money and the mediation of the 
French King he procured his liberty. 

Monſieur LE HAVE, another French Ambaſ- 
ſador, and his ſon, were both imprifoned for 
writing to the Venetian Ambaſlador in cypher: 
and the younger LR Hays ſeeming to contemn 
the Turkiſh threats, when he was brought be- 
fore the Vizier, he ordered the Chiaux Baſſa to 
ſtrike him on the mouth, which he did ſeveral 
times with ſuch violence, that he ſtruck two of 
his teeth out, and they were no ſooner diſcharged 
from their conhnement on this occaſion, but news 
being brought that the mariners of a Frehch ſhip 


had run away with her, in which was ſome mer- 


chandize belonging to the Turks, the Ainbaſſador 
| was 
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ſet with ſeed pearl. The Grand Seignior's throne CHAP, 
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was again impriſoned in the ſeven towers, and 
was forced to purchaſe his liberty with confidera- 
ble ſums. The Turks, far from looking on an 


Ambaſſador as a repreſentative of his Prince, like 


other eaſtern Monarchs, eſteem him no more 


than a meſſenger ſent to defire ſome favours of 
them in behalf of the country he comes from, 
and to remain as an hoſtage for the performance 


of all agreements made in behalf of his maſters ; 
or rather to ſecure the goods of ſuch Turks as 


are laden in their veſſels. Accordingly the Reſi- 
dent of Holland was impriſoned upon the loſs 


of a ſhip of his nation taken by the Malteſe, 


on which ſome Turkiſh effects were on board, 


and was not releaſed till he agreed to pay 5 


five thouſand dollars by way of ſatisfaction. Nor 
have the Imperial Miniſters been much better 


treated than thoſe of other potentates; but up- 


on miſunderſtandings between the two courts 


have been impriſoned, and ſome of them during 


the continuance of a long war, tranſported from 


place to place with the army, and as it were 
led in triumph. But though they have ſo little 


reſpect to the perſons of A mbaſſadors on. the breax- 


ing out of a war, it is obſerved to their honour 
that they ſcarce ever con{\t.ate or ſeize on the ef- 
fects of the merchants who are ſubject to the pow- 


ers they contend with. | 


 Ambaſiadors at this day are not admitted to 
audience with their ſwords on, of which we had 
a remarkable inſtance, when Monſieur FE R“Eͤę 
RIOL the French ambaſſador attempted it; having 


put on the rich veſt or coffetan, in order to ap- 
proach the Grand Seignior, the Chiaux Baſſa 


obſerving a long ſword peep from under it, told 


the Ambaſſador that it was not uſual to appear in 


that manner before his Highneſs, and deſired him 
to lay it by. To which Monſieur FERRIOL 
anſwered, that the King his Maſter only had a 
right to take it from him, and that another man 
ſhould ſooner take away his life; that his prede- 
ceſſor Monſieur CHATEAUNEUF aſſured him 
He had been admitted to audience with his ſword 
on, To which the Vizier anſwered, that then 
it muſt have been ſo ſhort as to have been entire- 
ly hidden under the coffetan, and that they would 
take care for the future, that neither the Imperial 
Ambaſlador nor any other, ſhould ever come to 
their audiences with their ſword on. Monſieur 
FERRIOI ſtill remaining inflexible, the Aga of 
the janizaries interpoſed, repreſenting that neither 
the Grand Vizier who governed the Ottoman 


Empire as the Grand Seignior's lieutenant, nor 


himſelf, who was general of his forces, had ever 
entered armed into any of his Highneſs's apart- 
ments, The Ambaflador replied, You are a ſub- 
ject, but I have the honour to repreſent a great 
Prince, who exempts me from ſuch ſubmiſſions. 
Thea the Viziers of the bench uſed their utmoſt 


but the Chiaux Baſſa who had conducted him to 


efforts to perſuade him net t6 infiſt of ef 

with his ſword on; but finding all in vat, the cat 
only ſaid, You had beſt enter in as you are then. © 4 
Whereupon he took the King's letter in his hand. 
and two Capigis taking him under each arm. 
he was advancing towards the room of audience 
when he found a Capigi endeavouring privately 
to get his ſword from his {ide : which he no ſoone; 
perceived, but he puſhed him at a great diſtance 
from him, and getting from the two Capigis 
who had him under the arms, drew his ſword 
half out, demanding if they were friends or ene- 
mies. To which they reply'd, Friends, but we 
will not ſuffer you to enter with your ſword. 
Whereupon he refuſed to enter at all; and put- 
ting the King's letter into his pocket apain, he 
pulled off his veſt and gave it the firſt officer he 
met, commanding his retinue to do the like : 
after which he retired, and croſſed the court of 
the divan on foot, and mounting afterwards on 
horſeback, returned with his people to his houſe: 


C 


E 


court did not return with him. The Grand 
Vizier afterwards ſent to acquaint Monſieur FER. 
RIOL that he might take his preſents back again; 
which he did accordingly, and the King of France 
found himſelf obliged to put up the indignity of- 
fered to his Miniſter. Sir PAUL Ricavur gives 
us another remarkabie inſtance of that contempt 
the Tt urks ente: twin of Chriſtian Princes; he ſays, 
Monſieur Ls HAVE the French Ambaſſador ſend- 
ing advice to the Frime Vizier, that his Maſter 
had taken the ſtrong city of Arras from the Spa- 
niards, and expecting that the Turks would have 
expreſſed ſome ſigns of joy, and congratulated him 
upon the occai1-n, the Vizier only anſwered cold- 
ly, What is it to me whether the dog worries 
* the hog. or the hog the dog, ſo my Maſter's 
© head be ſafe?” intimating that he had as little 
eſteem for Chriſtians as for the worſt of brute 
beaſts, for there are no animals that they more 
abhor than theſe. An Ambaſlador at the Porte, 
the ſame judicious author obſerves, muſt be very 
circumſpect, and careful to avoid having his 
honour blemiſhed or his perſon violated, for at- 
terwards, as one whoſe reputation is loſt, he 1s 
ſcorned and loſes his power and intereſt ; all his 
perſonal qualifications, though never ſo great, 
are not regarded, the enduring one affront only 
draws on another ; the Turks of all people being 
moſt ready to trample on thoſe that lye under 
their feet. On the contrary, thoſe who can pre- 
ſerve their eſteem may treat with them to great 
advantage, Low and mean ſubmiſſions they con- 
temn ; ſolid reaſoning accompanied with vIvacity 
and courage is the only way of treating with 
Turks; an eaſy flexible diſpoſition is of little 
ſervice to a publick Miniſter here; 2 ſteady 
herence to former cuſtoms and precedents, e 10 


4 


to obſtinacy, is the beſt and ſafeſt rule in treat- 

1 1 with "he Turks; for the conceſſion of one 
PE point only encourages them to inſiſt upon ano- 
ther, and perhaps a third; their hopes encreaſe 

with their ſucceſs, and they have neither mode 
nor wiſdom to terminate their deſires. But there 
is nothing a publick miniſter ought to take more 
care of than the providing himſelf with eloquent 
intelligent interpreters, who are men of ſpirit, 
for the preſence is great they appear before, and 
they muſt often hazard the frowns of a barbarous 
tyrant. There have been examples where the 
Ambaſſador himſelf hath been obliged to inter- 
poſe his own perſon between the fury of the Vi- 
zier and his interpreter, who has been guilty of 


ſter's words; many of them have been impriſon- 
ed, and ſome executed for it: but the Vizier 
takes the greater liberty with theſe interpreters, 
becauſe they are generally the Grand Seignior's 
own ſubjects; and therefore Sir PAUL RIC AUT 
adviſcs the educatins ſome young Engliſhmen 
in Purkey, ſo as they may be qualified for that 
office; who might with leſs danger to them- 
ſelves, and honour to their maſter, boldly declare 
his ſentiments without the uſual mincing and ſub- 
miſſions which the natives are compelled to. 

He adviſes our Engliſh miniſters in Turkey alſo 
not to be very ſolicitous to enter into intimate 
friendihip with the Turks; an outward ſhew of 
civility is all that we ſhould aim at; for a Turk, 
he allures us, is not capable of real friendſhip 
towards a Chriſtian, If we ſhould depend on 
them in any great emergency they would cer- 
tzinly deceive our expectations; and if you have 


preſents, they muſt be bought again and again, 
as you have freſh occaſion to uſe them. Scarce 
any thing it ſeems is negotiated in Turkey with- 
out preſents; but it requires great prudence in a 


are uſually two or three powerful perſons about 
the court, who influence affairs, and muſt of ne- 
ceſſity be often ſweetened by gratuities, and he 
that has money at command, and applies it pru- 
dently, may ſecure his privileges and purchaſe juſ- 
tice of them, and indeed obtain every thing he 
can reatonably expect. 


C19 AP "YI. 
Treats of the Turkiſh forces, or militia. 


3 HE militia of the Turkiſh empire is of two 
lorts: the firſt have certain lands appointed 
tor their maintenance, and the other are paid out 
ef the treaſury, The firſt are again diftinguiſhed 
to zaims and timariots, between whom there is 
19 other difference than in the number of men 
they are to maintain and bring into the held, and 


_—_ 8 appointed for this ſervice. The lands 
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no other offence than honeſtly explaining his ma- 


purchaſed them, or made them your friends by 


miniſter to diſpoſe them to advantage. 1 here. 


9 
a zaim holds are from 20000 aſpers per annum CHAP. 
to 99999, and no more; for if it be rated at VIII. 


an aſper more, it is the revenue of a Sangiack Y 
Bey, or Baſſa, whoſe revenue is from 100000 aſpers 


ſty to 99999; and if it amounts to an aſper more, 


it is the revenue of a Beglerbeg or Viceroy, who 
has ſeveral Baſſas (Governors of ſangiackſhips) 
under him. The number of men a zaim brings 
into the field is from four to nineteen, according 
to the value of his lands, and a timariot never 
brings above the number of four. | 
The timariots alſo are of two ſorts, ſome of 
them hold of the Beglerbeg or Viceroy of the 
province, and others directly of the crown ; thoſe 
who hold immediately of the crown, have from 
five thouſand to nineteen thouſand nine hundred 
ninety nine aſpers per ann. for if the revenue be 
an aſper more it makes him a zaim. Thoſe 
timariots who hold of the Viceroy of a parti- 
cular province have rents from three thouſand to 
{1x thouſand aſpers per ann. 
The zaims in time of war bring into the field 
large tents, in which they have ſeveral apartments, 
with kitchens and ſtables ſuitable to their quality; 


and for every five thouſand aſpers annual rent, 


they are obliged to find a horſeman completely 
furniſhed ; ſo that one who has thirty thouſand 
aſpers per annum brings ſix horſemen into the 
held, and one who has ninety thouſand, eighteen 
horſemen, and fo proportionably; which in this 
country would be but a very poor allowance for 
troopers ; for as near as I can compute, five thou- 
ſand aſpers per annum, (which is the allowance 
for maintaining a trooper with his horſe and ac- 
coutrements) amount to very little above ten 
pounds: but proviſions it ſeems are much cheaper 
in Turkey than they are here, and in time of 
peace probably the zaims and timariots put moſt 
of the money in their pockets. 
The timariots for every three thouſand aſpers rent 
are obliged to bring a trooper into the field com- 
pletely armed ; whereas the zaims have five thou- 
ſand aſpers for every trooper, and both the zaims 
and timariots are ſormed into regiments, command- 
ed by colonels, who have their reſpective colours 
and kettle drums; theſe colonels are commanded 
by a Baſla or Sangiack Bey, and he by the Beg- 
lerbeg or Viceroy of the province ; and when the 
army 1s compoſed of the militia of ſeveral pro- 
vinces, the whole is commanded in the abſence 
of the Grand Seignior by the Prime Vizier or 
Seraskier. 38 
The zaims and timariots are obliged alſo by 
the tenure of their lands to find men for the 
ſea ſervice, when the government requires it, and 
the timariots are obliged to ſerve there in perſon, 
and neither zaims nor timariots can be excuſed 
from perſonal ſervice by land. If they ate ſick or 
in their infancy they muſt be carried in litters, _ or 
a kind of pannier, ſuch as their women travel in, 
T tt which 
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CHAP. which are hung on each fide a horſe or camel. 
VIII. When the Turks compute what number a Beg- 
a Jerbeg or Viceroy can bring into the field, they 
compute how many zaims or timariots there 
are in the province, which they call ſo many 
ſwords, but are ſeldom fo exact as to number how 
many troopers every zaim or timariot is obliged 
to bring into the field with him, and except on 
a muſter day they ſcarce ever have their comple- 
ment, being as artful in impoſing on the govern- 
ment as any officers in Chriſtendom, or rather in 
bribing their ſuperiors to connive at the fraud. 
TI fhall here therefore only give the reader an 
account of the ſangiackſhips or governments, and 
the number of zaims and timariots in each pro- 
. vince, and then at a medium compute what the 
whole forces of the province may amount to. 


The vice In the province of Natolia or Aſia-Minor are 
— a. ſixtcen ſangiackſhips or governments, each of them 
ments in under the command of a Baſſa, 625 zaims, and 


the Turkiſh 85 76 timariots; now computing that every zaim 
and te. brings ten troopers into the field, and every ti- 
forces they mariot two, the forces of this province muft 
amount to 25728 men. 5 55 
In the province of Caramania, anciently Cilicia, 
are ſeven ſangiackſhips, 73 zaims, and 2165 tima- 
riots, which upon the like calculation as above, 
muſt amount to 5060 effective men. 
In the province of Diarbeck or Meſopotamia, 
there are twelve ſangiackſhips, 106 zaims, and 
54.00 timariots; in all 11506 men. 
In the province of Damaſcus, or Scham, the 
antient Syria, are ſeven ſangiackſhips, 128 zaims, 
and 873 timariots; in all 3026 men, according 
to the aboveſaid calculation. 
In the province of Sivas, part of Armenia Ma- 
jor, are ſeven ſangiackſhips, 808 zaims, and 3029 
timariots; which by the like calculation produce 
11109 men. | 


In the province of Erzerum, on the confines of 


Georgia, are nine ſangiackſhips, 122 zaims, 
and 5548 timariots; who bring into the held, 


according to the former calculation, 12316 


men. 
In the province of Van, part of Media, nine 
ſangiackſhips, 185 zaims, and 826 timariots ; 
who bring into the field 3502 men, © 
In the province of Maraſch, near the Euphrates, 
vetween Meſopotamia and Aleppo, three fangi- 
ackihips, 27 zaims, and 512 timariots; which 
produce 1294. men, according to the former cal- 
. Culation, | 
In the province of Cyprus are five ſangiackſhips, 
40 zaims, and 1067 timariots, producing, ac- 
cording to the aboveſaid computation 2534 men. 
In the province of Tripoli, in Syria, are five 
ſangiackſhips, 63 zaims, and 570 timariots; 
producing 1770 men. | 


In the province of Rika are four ſangiackſhips, 
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but the horſe raiſed by the zaims and timariots 


to paradiſe : and it is reported, that at an attack 


60 zaims, and 666 timariots ; producing 
men. | | 

In the province of Trabezond are no ſangiack. 
ſhips, 56 zaims, and 398 timariots ; who bring 
into the field 1356 men. 

In the province or viceroyſhip of Aleppo, are ſix 
ſangiackſhips, 117 zaims, and 1044 timariots ; 
who bring into the held according to the above. 
ſaid computation 3258 men. | 

In the province of Tchilder on the confines of 
Georgia, fiftcen ſangiackſbips, 106 zaims, 659 
timariots ; who raiſe 2378 men, | 

Under the government of the Captain Baſſa or 
High Admiral, are nine ſangiackſhips, 124 zaims, 
and 1152 timariots ; who raiſe 3544 men. ; 

In the province or viceroyſhip of Rumelia or 
Romania in Europe, are twenty two ſangiack- 
ſhips or governments, 1075 zaims, and 8194 
timariots; who raiſe according to the computa- 
tion aforeſaid 27138 men. 1 115 

Beſides theſe, the militia on the frontiers of 
Hungary, &c. amount to 70000 effective men: 


1932 CH an 
VII. 


only, are generally reckoned to amount to about 
one hundred thouſand men. In every war, be- 
ſides theſe, are found a great number of voluntier 
cavalry or adventurers, called by the Turks Gio- 
nulli, who live at their own charge, in expecta- 
tion of ſucceeding the zaims and timariots who 
fall in the ſervice ; and theſe to raiſe their fortunes 
will engage in the moſt deſperate enterprizes; tor 
they do not only promiſe themſelves an eſtate if 
they ſurvive, but are taught, that if they die in a 
war againſt Chriſtians they ſhall go immediately 


of a certain city, a timariot's farm was diſpoſed 
of no leſs than eight times in one day; for when 
one was killed, it was conferred upon a ſecond, 
and he falling, upon a third, and ſo on, and the 
eighth had the good fortune to enjoy the prize. 
When any zaim or timariot grows old or 
impotent, he has the privilege of reſigning to his 
ſon or ſome other relation. A peaſant or husband- 
man is not allowed to ride or wear a ſword like a 
ſpahi (a trooper) till he has been in the ſervice 
of ſome Baſſa, except on the frontiers of the em- 
pire, and here if he has given any proofs of his 
courage, he is allowed to be a candidate for tie 
vacant farms of the zaims or timariots. In Ro- 
mania only, where a zaim or timariot dies in the 
wars, his lands are divided into as many timariot 
farms as he hath ſons : but if a timariot falls who 
has a farm of the value of 3eoo aſpers only, it de- 
ſcends to the eldeſt fon, except he dies a natur 
death, and then it is diſpoſed of by the Beglerbeg 
or Viceroy of the province, who may confer them 
on the children of the deceaſed, ſell them, or dil 
poſe of them to their own ſervants or creatures; 


in which there are very great abuſes committed 


ub. and has rendered this militia of late years much 
VIII. leſs formidable than formerly. | 

| There are ſeveral zaims and timariots in Na- 
tolia, whoſe eſtates remain perpetually in the fame 
family, and deſcend to their heirs; neither are 
they obliged to ſerve in perſon in the wars, but 
ſend a number of their ſervants or mercenaries in 
proportion to the value of the lands they hold ; 
but if they fail in this particular, a year's rent 
is forfeited, and the lands deſcend to the next of 
kin. | 

_ Beſides the militia above-mentioned, there are 
in the province or viceroyſhip of Grand Cairo in 
Egypt, eighty thouſand timariots. This coun- 
try is divided into twelve diſtricts, commanded by 
as many Beys or Lords, who have each of them 
ive hundred horſe for their guard, beſides the 
command of the other militia, Some of theſe 
Beys are of the race of the Mamalukes, and their 
commands deſcend from father to fon. They 
are ſo powerful that they frequently ſtand upon 
their defence, when they find the Beglerbeg or 
Viceroy of the province would impoſe any hard- 
ſhips upon them, and have ſometimes impriſoned 
and depoſed their Viceroy : and the Grand Seig- 
nior is often obliged to diſſemble and connive at 
their inſolence, knowing the conſtitution of that 
kingdom to be ſuch, that if he ſhould apply for- 
cible remedies, it might occaſion a general revolt, 

and rend it from the body of the empire. 

5,104 I here are alſo certain auxiliary forces raiſed by 
the tributary countries of this empire, as the 
ts, Lartars, Walachians, Moldavians, &c. who are 


1 
| | 


Han of the Crim Tartars is obliged to furniſh an 
hundred thouſand men when the Grand Scignior 
takes the field, and to ſerve in perſon. When 
the Ottoman army is commanded by the Prime 
Vizier, the fon of the Han, if he has one, or 
clic ſome other of his Generals, brings forty or 
hity thouſand men into the field : and the Princes 
of 'Violdavia and Walachia are never excuſed from 
perional attendance, with about fix or ſeven thou- 

land men. | 
I come next to treat of thoſe forces which re- 
cove their pay from the treaſury, and may pro- 
perly be called the troops of the houfhold, name- 
ly, the ſpahis and janizaries. The troopers of 
every eſtabliſnment indeed are called ſpahis; 
but this appellation ſeems more particularly appro- 
Priated to thoſe bodies who are paid by the court, 
and are not ſubſifted out of the lands of the pro- 
"ces: theſe were originally men of ſome educa- 
tion, being taken out of the ſeminaries in the ſe- 
32:10, from among the Ichoglans and Azamog- 
5 as they are called, and are m number about 
A ve thouſand, 1 heſe are divided into two bo- 
Yau] Viz. the filachtari, who carry yellow co- 
o and the fpahaoglari; or the ſervants of the 
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commanded by their reſpective Princes. The 
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ſpahis, who carry red colours: but theſe, who CHAP. 
were originally the ſervants of the ſpahis, are VIII. 
now made equal, if not ſuperior to the former r 
for Sultan ManomET the third, at a battle ; 
in Hungary, obſerving that the ſilachtari gave 
ground, with great paſſion and earneſtneſs endea- 
voured to perſuade them to charge again, but all 
in vain; while their ſervants ſtill remaining in a 
body, he prevailed on them, by ſome encouraging 
expreſſions, to charge and ſupply the place of 
their maſters, which they did with ſuch ſucceſs 
that they turned the fortune of the day, and the 
Sultan came off victorious : in memory of which 
ſervice, it is ſaid, he gave them the pre-eminence 
of their maſters, and allowed them to wear red 
colours, which, it ſeems, they put up when they 
made that glorious charge on the enemy which 
raiſed their reputation. 
They were armed with a ſcymetar and lance, 
bows and arrows, and ſometimes a gerit, or dart, 
about two foot and a half long, pointed with 
ſteel, which they would throw very true, and 
were taught to take up from the ground again in 
a full career, without ſtanding ſtill : but now 
they have learned the uſe of carbines and piſtols, 
and ſome of them wear a head-piece, back, and 
breaſt, painted of the colour their ſquadron is diſ- 


_ tinguiſhed by. 


The Aſian ſpahis, it is obſerved, are generally 
better mounted than thoſe of Europe; but the 
Europeans are much better diſciplined, on ac- 


count of their frequent engagements with the 


Chriſtians. The Afiatick ſpahi's, in the laft 
age, made a great figure in the army, bringing in- 
to the field thirty or forty men a-piece, with led 
horſes, tents, and other equipage, appearing very 
magnificent; but the Grand Vizier CAPRUILY, 
it ſeems, thought this was not ſuitable to the con- 
dition of private troopers, and a ſpirit of faction 
and mutiny reigning amongſt them at that time, 
he cauſed the heads of many of them to be ſtruck 
off, with as little reluctance, it is ſaid, as if he 
had taken off the heads of fo. many poppies, till 
he had ſufficiently humbled them, and they are 
content ten or twelve of them now to furniſh out 
an indifferent tent, with two or three baggage 
horſes or mules to carry their proviſions, and will 
patiently bear the ordinary puniſhment of the baſti- 
nado on the ſoles of their feet, as the janizaries re- 
ceive it on their buttocks, that it may not diſable 
them from marching. If the crime be great, they 
are ſent for by a Chiaux, or Meſſenger, and ſtran- 
gled near the walls of the palace, without being 
allowed to anſwer in their defence; and in the 
night their bodies are thrown into the ſea, with- 
out any more ceremony than the firing of A great 
gun, which ſerves as a warning-piece for others 
to take example by. | 
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CHAP, Their pay is very different, according to their 
VIII. education, or the chambers they are taken out of, 
and is from twelve to an hundred aſpers a day. 
Thoſe who are brought up in the ſeraglios of Pe- 

ra, Ibrahim, Baſſa, and Adrianople, which are 

ſo many nurſeries to inſtruct them in the art of 

war, and thoſe who are employed in inferior of- 

fices, ſuch as cutting wood for the court, and 

have the. liberty of living abroad, with the title 

of ſpahis, have the loweſt pay of twelve aſpers 

a day; but thoſe who come from the chambers 

in the Grand Seignior's own ſeraglio, called ſeni 

ſerai, have nineteen aſpers a day; and others of 

the higher chambers, as of the laundry, the tur- 

bant office, the diſpenſatory, the treaſury, the fal- 

coner's lodge, &c. have at firſt thirty aſpers a day, 

and at the inſtalment of a Grand Seignior, five 


aſpers more is given, by way of donative, to all 


the ſpahis of the army; and ſome of them, by 

their diligence and application, riſe to an hundred 
'aſpers a day, but never exceed that ſum. 

Theſe troops are paid quarterly, or they may 


let it alone, and receive nine months pay toge- 


ther, as ſome who live at a great diſtance from 
court chooſe to do; but if they let twelve months 
paſs they can demand no more than nine of their 
_ arrears. They are paid now in the hall of the 
Prime Vizier ; there being diſcovered great abu- 
ſes when they received it in the houſes of the 
pay - maſters and treaſurers; gratuities being ex- 
torted for preferring one before another, which 
ſometimes occaſioned mutinies and diſorders; 
whereupon the Vizier CAPRUILY ordered the 
money to be diſtributed in his preſence, as all 
ſucceeding Viziers have done, 
The ſons of ſpahis have the privilege of being 
enrolled, and receiving twelve aſpers a day, on 
preſenting themſelves before the Vizier; but 
this muſt iſſue out of the father's pay: however, 
when they are upon this foundation their pay is 
uſually encreaſed, and they are in the road of pre- 
ferment, When the Grand Seignior takes the 
field in perſon, he beſtows a largeſs on the ſpa- 
his of five thouſand aſpers a man, for furniſhing 
them with arms and accoutrements: but all their 
military diſcipline, I find, conſiſts in a dexterous 
management of their arms and horſes, as private 
troopers: they are never formed into regular bo- 
dies, or know how to wheel or march as our 
troops do; but advance and charge furiouſly, 
without any manner of order; and if they meet 
with a repulſe or two, diſperſe themſelves, and 
can never be rallied again, DE TPMT 
There are beſides the two. bodies of ſpahis 
above-mentioned, four others, viz. 1. The fag 
ulefigi, who march on the right of the ſpaha 
oglani, carrying white and red colours, 2. The 
ſol ulefigi, who march on the left of the ſelach- 
tari, carrying white and yellow colours. 3. The 


march on the right hand of the fag ulefigi, and VII 


ſagureba voluntiers, or ſoldiers of fortune, who CH 4 ; 


carry green colours. 4. The fol gureba, who 
march on the left of the ulefigi, and have a white 
ſtandard : but theſe four kinds of ſpahis are rai- 
ſed and liſted only upon preſſing. occaſions, when 
a war is entring upon, and do all manner of du— 
ty, their pay being from twelve to twenty aſpers 
a day; but are capable of being preferred into the 
other bodies, if they merit it. 

There is ſtill another body more eminent than 
any that have been yet mentioned, namely the 
matufaraca, who have had their education in ſome 
of the principal chambers of the ſeraglio, and are 
a kind of favourites: theſe amount to four or five 
hundred, and have at leaſt forty aſpers a day a- 
piece, and attend the Grand Seignior as his life- 
guard when he goes abroad. ! 

The janizaries are another conſiderable body, l 
and taken from the ſame ſeminaries frequently as j 
the ſpahis; but the janizaries ſerve altogether on 
foot : they were fir{t inſtituted in the reign of A- 
MURAH, their third Emperor, at leaſt he pre- 
{cribed the rules for their education and mainte- 
nance; and his Prime Vizier ordered, that for the 
augmentation of this militia, every fifth captive 
taken from the Chriſtians, above fifteen years of 
age, ſhould belong to the Sultan: and they uſed 
to be diſtributed amongſt the Turkiſh peaſants in 
Aſia, to be inſtructed in the language and reli- 
gion of the country. They did not at firſt ex- 
ceed the number of ſeven thouſand, but they are 
now encreaſed to twenty-five thouſand effective 
men, and if we take in all who enjoy the name 
and privileges, (but not the pay) of janizaries, 
they will be found to amount to more than an 
hundred thouſand ; for many by preſenting a ſum. 
of money to the officer who commands the jani- 
zaries in every province, are acknowledged and 
countenanced as ſuch, who are ſcarce ever brought 
into actual ſervice. | 

This militia conſiſted formerly as Fa the 
children of Chriſtians, educated in the Mahome- 
tan ſuperſtition ; but now the children of the na- 
tive Turks, by bribing the officers, procure their 
children to be admitted into theſe ſeminaries. 
Many of them have their quarters in the garden 
lodges of the Grand Seignior's ſeraglios, of which 
there are ſeveral in Conſtantinople : here ſome of 
them are inured to all manner of laborious em- 
ployments, as cutting wood, carrying burthens, 
manuring the grounds, &c. Others of them ale 
made cooks, and officers of the kitchens : others, 
who cannot ſpeak the 'T urkiſh lan , are ſent 
into Natolia, where the janizaries have poſſcſhons 
and authority, and here they are employer 12 
ploughing and ſowing the ground, until upplies 
are wanted for the wars, and then being called _ 
the chambers of the janizarics,. they march n 


A ' 
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after another, according to their ſeniority, and 
appear before the muſter-maſter, who having en- 
rolled their names, they run by their oda baſſa, 
or maſter of their chamber, who gives every one, 
as he paſſes by, a blow on the ear, to ſignify 
their coming under his ſubjection, and this is all 


the ceremony at the admiſſion of a janizary. 


At their firſt enrollment they are allowed from 
one aſper a day to ſeven, which in time are en- 
creaſed to twelve; but this is the higheſt pay of 
a private janizary, till he is advanced to ſome 


office: but, beſides this pay, they have their diet 


from the Grand Seignior, a table being ſpread 


bread, and they eat in their reſpective refectories 
like ſo many monks. They receive alſo every 
year a ſoldier's coat, of coarſe warm cloth of Sa- 
lonica; and thus they are provided with all neceſ- 
ſaries, and have no cares to take: they frequently, 
however, grow mutinous, and have proceeded fo far 
ſometimes as to depoſe the Sultan, and demand the 
heads of his other great miniſters they apprehend- 
ed to be their enemies; nor will they be appeaſed 
till they are delivered up to them. 
diſcover their ſeditious temper firſt at their aſ- 


ſemblies in the public k divan, whither five or ſix 


hundred of them are obliged to go twice a week, 


to attend their Aga, or General; at this place 


they have their food ſent them from the Grand 
Seignior's kitchen; and if they have taken a dif- 
guſt to any great man, they overturn their plates 
of rice, and flight the entertainment; which the 
(Grand Seignior and his miniſters having often 
found the prelude to an inſufrection, endeavour 
by all fair promiſes to appeaſe them before it goes 
any farther, | 

The janizaries chambers in Conſtantinople are 
one hundred ſixty-two, of which eighty are of 
antient foundation, and eighty-two of a more 
modern date; and to every chamber almoſt there 
is a Tchorbagi, or Captain: in theſe chambers 
dwell ſuch janizaries as are unmarried, and have 
two meals a day provided for them by the go- 
vernment, The principal officers of theſe cham- 
bers are, 1. The oda baſſa, or maſter of the 
chamber, who ſerves as lieutenant of the com- 
pany in time of war, 2. The wekilbarg, or 
burſer. 3. The bairackte, who carries the co- 
lours. 4. The aſhgee, or cook, who, beſides 


his office of cookery, has the puniſhing of thoſe 


who are guilty of any crime, And 5. The un- 
der cook, whoſe buſineſs alſo it is to ſummon the 
married janizaries who live in Conſtantinople, when 


their attendance is required; but there are not 


many of them married, becauſe it is a hindrance 


do their preferment: however, any of them may 
marry if they pleaſe. | 


Thele are eſteemed the beſt ſoldiers in the 
urkiſh armies, and on them they principally 


for them at conſtant hours, with rice, fleſh, and 


They uſually 
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depend in an engagement. Their arms are ſwords CHAP. 


and muskets, which they handle very dexterouſly, 


but charge in as much confuſion almoſt as their 


horſe, the ſpahis. The gunners and armourers 
are taken out of the body of the janizaries ; but 
the renegado Chriſtians are much their beſt engi- 
neers; nor could the Turks be able to attack or 
defend a town well without them ; and it ſeems 
ſtrange to me, they have not taught them our 
diſcipline, as well as the art of fortification : but 
it is with reluctancy, and upon the laſt neceſſity, 
it ſeems, when the conceited Turk condeſcends 
to learn any thing of a Chriſtian, | 
Beſides the janizaries of the Porte above deſcri- 


bed, every province of the empire is filled at pre- 


ſent with foot ſoldiers, who bear that name ; but 
theſe are not enrolled with the others. The Ser- 
dar, or Colonel, of which there is one in every 
province, who has the command of all the jani- 
Zaries in it, generally abuſes his office, and will 
take any raſcals into that body; who many of 
them enter themſelves only for the liberty of 
committing outrages with impunity, and to skreen 
themſelves from juſtice. | 
There are another fort of inferior infantry, 


called azeps and arcanges, who ſerve chiefly for 


JEN 
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pioneers, to blunt the ſwords of an enemy, or fil! 


up a ditch at an attack, and are generally de- 
tached before the army, to ravage and plunder 
the enemy's country; and if they behave well, 
are ſometimes admitted into the body of janiza- 
ries. 

The deſtruction of ſo many great miniſters, and 
even Emperors, by the ſeditions of the janizaries, 
have made the Turkiſh court take all occaſions of 


late years to diminiſh their power: they have ex- 


poſed them therefore upon every trifling ſervice, 


and cut off the flower of that militia, introdu- 
cing quite another ſet of men in their room, ſer- 
vants, mechanicks, and any idle fellows; whereas 
ſeven years exerciſe were ſcarce thought ſufficient 


formerly to qualify them for this ſervice. The 
old janizaries and ſpahis having had ſo many 
privileges granted them, and holding all together 
as one man, it was dangerous giving them any 
offence, or tocall them to an account on any occa- 
ſion whatever: but now their ſpirits are broke, 
and theſe bodies are filled up with a raſcally kind 


of people, the government do not think them- 


felves ſo much in danger from them : but then, 
on the other hand, they are no longer the defence 
and glory of the Ottoman empire; there is no 
relying upon them in an engagement with. the 


Chriſtians: we have ſeen in our times very incon- 


ſiderable armies driving the whole Turkiſh power 
before them. | | 


As this empire is founded on pure force, and 
their Princes every where acquired their dominion 


by the ſword, it was exceeding politick to encou- 


rage 


I 
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poſe Emperors at pleaſure. 
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rage all brave enterpriſing ſpirits, and to appro- 
priate certain rewards and privileges to thoſe who 
deſerved well in the field : nor was there much 
danger to be apprehended by it, while they were 
every day buſied in conquering new countries, 
and found freſh fpoils to beſtow upon their troops; 
but when a ſtop was put to the progreſs of their 
arms, peace was made with the neighbouring 
ſtates, and the ſoldiery wanted employment, ſuch 
conſiderable bodies of them being lodged 1n the 
capital city, and veſted with ſuch extravagant 
privileges, it is no wonder that they put in for a 
ſhare in the government, and to fet up and de- 
No civil government 
can poſſibly ſubſiſt where there is a ſuperior mi- 
litary power; a popular General, and ſometimes 


a private ſoldier, by declaring againſt ſome pre- 


tended grievance, will be able to work his bre- 
thren up into a mutiny, and overturn the firmeſt 
conſtitution. The 4 urkiſh, like the Roman 
empire, therefore, may probably be deſtroyed by 
the very means it was raiſed, a ftanding army ; 
tor notwithſtanding the government have taken 
all methods to reduce theſe troops to reaſon, we 
yet find more frequent revolutions here than in 
any kingdom of the world; and the empire ſeems 
ready to fink with its own weight. But ſhould 


the Imperialiſts and Muſcovites ever attack the 
Turks with their united forces, this empire, pro- 


bably, would be of a very ſhort duration; nor 
could it have ſubſiſted till this time, but for the 
diviſions among Chriſtian Princes : if the Empe- 


ror falls upon the Turk, the French King, or 


ſome other power, immediately falls upon him, 
being much more apprehenſive of aggrandizing a 


Chriſtian neighbour, than of the "Turks over- 


running Chriſtendom at preſent. N 
But to proceed, The chiauxes are alſo reckoned 


by ſome among the Turkiſh militia, becauſe they 
wear both offenſive and defenſive arms; but they 
are chiefly employed in civil proceſſes, carrying 


orders, and in the arreſting and executing crimi- 


nals of {tate : they are about five or ſix hundred 
in number, having from twelve to forty aſpers a 


day ; and their commander is called the Chiaux 


Bachi: they attend in the Prime Vizier's palace, 
ready to carry the orders of the Porte in any 


part of the empire; and ſometimes they are em- 


ployed in a Kind of embaſſies and negotiations 
with foreign Princes. A bow and arrows, a ſcy- 


metar, and a long ſtaff with a great head, are 


the arms they uſe. I hoſe of them who belong 
to the Prime Vizier, or the Viceroys, have their 
ſtaves plated with ſilver. As they ſerve all ſum- 


monſes, and execute the orders of the courts of 
Juſtice, they have very conſiderable perquiſites be- 
longing to their office. 

"The Viceroys and Governors of provinces alſo 
maintain a militia, called ſegbans, who guard the 


baggage belonging to the horſe in the field; and 
there is another body, called ſarigas, to whoſe 
care the baggage of the infantry is committed, 
and theſe ſerve on foot: the former are a kind of 
dragoons, who fight either on horſeback or on 
foot. . 

When the Turkiſh army takes the field, the 
janizaries, and the reſt of the infantry, are poſted 


in the front, pitching their tents round about that 


of their Aga, or General. In the center are e- 
rected the glorious pavilions of the Grand Vizier; 
that of the Kahija, or Chief Steward; the Reis 
Effendi, or Chancellor; the Teſterdar Baſſa, or 
Lord Treaſurer; and of the Kapiſlar Kahiaſce, or 
Maſter of the Ceremonies: and theſe five pavi- 
lions encompaſs a ſpacious field; in the center 
whereof is ſet up a lofty tent, or rather canopy, 
where people attend who have any buſineſs in the 
divan, the court of the Vizier, or with the Ge- 
nerals and officers of ſtate; and in this place alſo 
criminals are corrected and executed :. within this 
circle alſo is the haſna, or treaſure, piled up in 
ſmall cheſts, and ſurrounded by a guard of ſpa- 
his; near the Vizier's quarters ſtand the tents of 
the Baſſas, Beys, and Agas, and other perſons 
of diſtinction, which, with their ſervants and de- 
pendents, - conſtitute a conſiderable part of the 
Turkiſh army. 
guard the baggage of the horſe, pitch their tents 
in the rear, and on the right of the Vizier's 
quarters ſtand the train of artillery and ammuni- 
tion. 

The tents or pavilions of the Vizier, and other 
officers of ſtate, very well deſerve the name of 
palaces, if we conſider their extent, the variety 
of apartments, and the richneſs of the furniture; 


they far exceed their moſt magnificent buildings, 


nor can any thing be contrived more commodious. 
Theſe moveable habitations, with the poſts that 
ſupport them, being of great weight as well as 
bulk, the Turkifh army moves but ſlowly, ſel- 
dom more than four or five hours in a day, nor 
do they uſe wheel-carriages, but load all their 
baggage upon horſes, mules, or camels. People 
of diſtinction are always furniſhed with two lets 
of tents, one whereof is ſent away and pitched 
the day before they come to their ground, ſo that 
they are provided with all accommodations, a8 
ſoon as their march is over ; but this occaſions the 
employing a prodigious number of camels, and 
other beaſts of burthen, and ſervants almoſt with- 
out number, which proves a great hindrance, as 
well as an expence, to them. | 


This makes the "Turkiſh armies, however, ap- 


pear exceeding numerous, when in truth the fight- 
ing men ſcarce amount to half the number which 
are in the field. In this vaſt multitude all ima- 
ginable order is obſerved, quarrels or clamours 


ſeldom happen, which ſome aſcribe to their ſo- 
briety 


The ſpahis, and thoſe who 
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HA p. briety and want of wine. On the contrary, it is 
Vill. obſerved, the Germans are too much addicted to 
Av intemperance, of which their enemies have fre- 
quently taken an advantage and ſurprized them. 
So ſenſible are the Turks of the diforders which 
ariſe from the indulging the ſoldiery in ſtrong li- 
quors, that, it is ſaid, a detachment marches two 
or three days before the army, and ſeals up all 
the taverns, making proclamation, that no perſon 
ſet any wine to fale while the army is in the 
neighbourhood ; for notwithſtanding wine is pro- 
hibited by their law, very few of them will re- 
frain from it when they can come at it, but drink 
to a very great excels. 5 
There are deep pits dug at proper diſtances, and 
encompaſſed with canvas, where they do the offi- 
ces of nature, in which the Turks are exceeding 
neat, and their camp is free from all manner of 
ordure and offenſive ſmells. In the heat of ſum- 
mer, upon a march, the baggage begins to move 
about ſeven in the evening, and the Grand Vi- 
zier with the Baſſas ſoon after midnight, having 


clearly as in the day time: theſe lights are carried 
by certain Arabians, who are reckoned their beſt 
footmen; they do not carry torches, but a bitu- 
minous oily ſort of wood, which they burn in 
an iron grate on the top of a ſtaff, like thoſe 
we ſee in antient pictures which repreſent night- 
pieces. | „ 

The naval forces of Turkey are not very for- 
midable, conſidering the large extent of that em- 
pire, and the many fine ſea-ports they are maſters 
of: nor are there any kind of naval ſtores but 
what the coaſts of the Black ſea, Egypt, and o- 
ther provinces are able to furniſh in great abun- 
dance; but they do not ſeem to have a genius for 
navigation, any more than they have for engi- 
necring, and other paits of the mathematicks: their 
gunners thereſore are uſually Engliſh, French, or 
Dutch, and ignorant enough many times in that 
art, which gives the Chriſtians a great advantage 
oi them upon any engagement. 1 
5 Their grand fleet ſcarce ever conſiſts of more 
than thirty men of war, beſides galleys, which 
amount ſometimes to an hundred. Thoſe of 
Conſtantinople are very large, finely gilded and 
carved, and ſet off with other ornaments, and 
Mate a glorious appearance. Their ſhipwrights 
are uſually renegado Chriſtians ; for the Turks 
ccc! as little in building their ſhipping as they 
v9 11 failing. | | 

le High Admiral is ſtyled the Captain Baſh 
bis lieutenant, terſhana kiahiaſi; and the third 
officer terſane emini, or fleward of the arſenal, 
provides all the ſtores for the navy. They 
„bt want flaves to tug at the oar, being well 
applied from Tartary, and other countries; and 
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things can be expected from their fleets, nothing 


with hands fit to man a Royal navy. And as the 


ſo many lights that the way may be diſcerned as 


cre are people at Conſtantinople who make a. 


511 
trade of letting out their ſlaves during the ſummer CH AP, 
ſeaſon for the ſea ſervice, at the rate of fix thouſand IX. 
aſpers the voyage, and run the hazard of their 
ſlaves lives. When they are in want of hands 25 
they ſend out officers into the country, and take 

one able bodied man in every twenty families, 

and the other nineteen are obliged to contribute 

towards the maintaining of him. The zaims 
and timariots alſo are obliged by their tenures to 
find a certain number of men for the ſea ſervice; 
but as very few of theſe are mariners, no mighty 


but a brisk foreign trade can furniſh a country 


Turks ſcarce ever fail out of their own domini- 
ons, or import any foreign merchandize in their 
own bottoms, it cannot be expected their fleets 
ſhould make any great figure. And indeed that 
little commonwealth of Venice have held them in 
play for many years, and frequently brave them 
in their own ports, | | 


CHAP. NX. 


Treats ef the revenues of the Grand Seignior, of the 
ate in which he appears in publick, and of the de- 

_ poſing one Sul:an ani ſetting up another, with the 

manner of his coronation or inſiallation. 


& HE revenues of the Grand Seignior ariſe by grand Seig- 
the cuſtoms, the produce of the demeſn lands, nior's re- 

and a kind of capitation tax, impoied on every nde: 

ſubject of the empire, who is not of the Maho- 

metan religion. Another branch of them ariſe 

by the annual tributes paid by the Crim Tartar, 

the Princes of Moldavia and Walachia, and the 

little republick of Raguſa, and part of Mingrelia, 

and half a million of money, out of a million 

and an half, which is levied annually in the king- 

dom of Egypt, comes into the Royal treaſury, . 

the reſt being laid out in paying the officers and 

forces of that province: but all theſe are a trifle, 

in compariſon of the vait ſums which the Sultan 

continually extorts from his Viceroys, and great 

officers of ſtate, and paſs under the name of pre- 

ſents. He is heir alſo to all his officers and mi- 

niſters, who, when they have plundered. whole 

provinces and kingdoms, are forced to leave all to 

be diſpoſed of by their Sovereign when they die, 

and he gives but a very ſmall portion of it to the 

relations of the deceaſed, if their anceſtor has be- 

haved never fo well: and ſometimes, under pre- 

tence of miſconduct, he cuts them off in their 

prime, and brings them to an untimely end, ef 

pecially if they happen to be immoderately rieli. 

If the treafury is low at any time, and there. 
be a preſſing occaſion for money, ſach as a war 
with the Chriſtians, then the great moſques, 
which are exceeding rich, afford another noble 

3 ; Jupply; 
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ſeals the cheſts they are depoſited in. 


ſupply; for even this ſacred treaſure may be em- 
ployed in defence of their ſuperſtition. 
The private treaſure of the Grand Seignior is 
lodged in a ſubterraneous vault, where none but 
himſelf, and ſome of the pages of the treaſury en- 
ter. The gold is put up in leathern bags, of fif- 
teen thouſand ſequins a piece, and locked up in 
ſtrong cheſts; and when there is found gold ſuffi- 
cient in the outward chambers to fill two hundred 


bags, the Vizier gives notice to his Highneſs, 


who comes in perſon to ſee them removed, and 

Another very conſiderable part of the Grand 
Seignior's revenue, which has not been yet men- 
tioned, are the rents ariling from the lands of the 
zaims and timariots, which are found ſufficient 
to maintain a hundred thouſand effective men a- 
lone; but to calculate exactly what ſums come 


into the Sultan's treaſury annually, is ſcarce prac- 


_ court can, 


ticable. As the government is arbitrary, the 
in caſes of neceſſity, command the 
purſes of every ſubject; and it is not uncemmon, 


when the treaſury is low, to borrow of private 


people, who are known to abound in wealth, and 


theſe ſums are generally repaid punctually in a 
very ſhort time ; but what the Emperor burrows of 
his Viceroys and great officers, 1s ſcarce ever re- 


turned again, in which they acquieſce without 


The ſtate in 
which the 
Sultan goes 
to the 
moſque, 


or forty Ichoglans, 


murmuring, left their maſter ſhould proceed to 
demand the whole, and perhaps their heads 
with it. . „ 8 
The Sultan goes in ſtate to the moſque of St. 
SOPHIA, Which ſtands near the ſeraglio, uſually 
on Fridays. The janizaries, in their ceremonial 
caps, with their Chorbadgis, or Captains, at the 
head of them, who have fine plumes of feathers 
in their turbants, make a lane from the gate of 
the ſeraglio to that of the moſque. The caval- 
cade is begun by three or fourſcore chiaux on 
foot, with the Chiaux Baia on horſeback. After 
theſe march ſome hundred of the Boſtangis, with 
their Commander alſo on horſeback before them. 


Next comes the Reis Effendi, or Chancellor, with 


the Stambol Effendi, or Judge of Conſtantinople, 
the Chief Juſtices, or Cadileskiers, the Imans, the 
Molla's, and after them the Mufti, or Grand 
Pontif, mounted on a ſtately horſe. Then thirt 

gentlemen of the ſeraglio, 
twenty or thirty ſolacks, (a kind of life-guards) 


and as many peiks, or pages, form two lines. 


In the middle of the ſolacks the Grand Seignior 


ſtones. 


rides on a fine Arabian horſe, the bridle, ſaddle, 
and houſen glittering with gold and precious 
The Sultan, according to MoTRAYE, 


wears but one plume of feathers on ordinary 


days, but three plumes of feathers in his turbant 
on extraordinary occaſions ; one on the fore part, 
and another on each ſide of his head. That 


which ſtands before is embelliſhed with a roſe of 
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jewels, in the middle of which is a diamond of an 


bearer, with a ſabre in his hand, the hilt and 
ſcabbard whereof is covered with gold and pre- 
cious ſtones. Then the Ibricktar Aga, or Cup- 
bearer, with a veſſel of water. And the Tuli. 
ban Agaſi, or Maſter of the turbant, carrying 
the Grand Seignior's turbant. Theſe three of- 
cers are all on horſeback. After theſe follow the 
white eunuchs, the Adgiam Oglans, or young 
Gentlemen educated in the ſeraglio, and ſome ted 
horſes uſually cloſe the cavalcade. N 
When the Grand Seignior goes upon the water, 
he takes but a ſmall retinue with him. His galli- 
ot comes to one of the kiosks, or ſummer-houſes 
of the ſeraglio, which ſtand upon the water; 
and he is rowed to Scudaret, or the Black ſea, 
to take the air, The galliot is richly gilded and 
adorned, and has four and twenty benches of oars 
on a fide, every oar rowed by two Roftangis, 
who are clothed only in their ſhirts and drawers, 
Make high red caps, in the fhape of a ſugar- 
oaf, 
Mr. THEVEN OT relates, that the Sultan, 
when he was at Conſtantinople, took a particular 


pleaſure in going through the ſtreets incognito, 


with a very few attendants, to ſee how his edicts 
were obſerved ; that he would go into the ſhops 
of the bakers and butchers, and if he found they 
ſold proviſion dearer than he had ordered, imme- 
diately made a ſign to the executioner to take eff 
the oftender's head: but nothing occaſioned the 
loſs of more heads than the taking of tobacco, 


which he had juſt before ſtrictly prohibited, 
on account of the frequent fires. it had occa- 


ſioned. 


I come now to give an account of a revolution 
which happened in Turkey, in the year 1703, 
when Sultan MusTAPHA was depoſed, and Sul- 
tan ACHMET advanced to the throne by the ſol- 
diery. About the beginning of May this year, 
the people of Conſtantinople expreſſed great unca- 
ſineſs, on account of the Grand Seignior's re- 
maining at Adrianople, whereby their trade was 
in a great meaſure diverted from that metropolis : 
but they exclaimed more particularly againſt the 
Mufti, whom they looked upon as the author of 
thoſe councils, of which the Caimacan of Con- 
ſtantinople, who was the Mufti's ſon, ſent advice 
to the court, but no. great notice was taken of it. 
i he diſaffection fill encreaſed, and it was pub- 
lickly talked, that the Mufti farmed out the pub- 
lick offices, or ſold them to the beſt bidders: that 
his own family had ingroſſed the moſt profitable 
poſts in the empire, and that he made no ſcruple 
in iſſuing his ſetfas, for exempting the greateſt 


Miniſters, to make room for his own n 


a CHa. f 
extraordinary ſize. | IY 
Immediately after the Grand Seignior, a little ! 
to the right marches the Selictar Aga, or Sword 4 
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HAP. that he had alienated the hearts of the Grand 


Sejgnior's ſubjects, by his oppreſſions, and made 
them look upon him as a tyrant. What founda- 
tion there was for all this clamour is uncertain 
but in July following, ſome hundreds of the Ze- 
bidgi's (who have the care of the arms) ſet up a 
ſtandard in the atmeidan, a great ſquare in Con- 
ſtantinople, proclaiming that every good Muſſul- 


man, as he valued their antient laws and cuſtoms, 


and his liberty, ſhould repair thither. They were 
ſoon joined by others of the ſoldiery; but the 
Zebidgi Baſſa, who was a creature of the Mufti's, 
hid himſelf, leſt he ſhould be compelled to ap- 


| pear at the head of them. The topigi's, or gun- 
ners, ſoon after repaired to the ftandard of the 


malecontents, whereupon they marched in a body 
towards the ſeraglio, and meeting with the Vice 
Aga of the janizaries, with a detachment of thoſe 
troops who were going to poſt themſelves in the 


ſeraglio, the janizaries all deſerted their Aga, and 


came over to them, demanding their colours of 
their commander ; but he pretending he had left 


them at home, a ſoldier at one blow cleft his 


head with a ſabre, and took the colours out of 
his boſom, and, having faſtened them to a pike- 
ſtaff, proclaimed, that if any of their body did 
not repair to the ſtandard they ſhould be deemed 
infidels. Whereupon all the janizaries were im- 
mediately aſſembled, and marched with the Ze- 


bidgis to inveſt the ſeraglio, where knocking at 


the iron gate, and uſing ſome threats if it was 
not opened, the boſtangis, or porters, who were 
no leſs diſaffected than the reſt, ſoon let them in; 


' whereupon the Caimacan, the Mufti's ſon, fled, 


and the boſtangi Baſſa, or Captain of the boſtan- 


gi, upon promiſe of his life, and the poſt he held, 
conſented to come over to them. 


1 he ſpahis alſo joined the malecontents ; for 
the moſt general complaint among the ſoldiery 
was their want of pay: and ſeveral young fel- 


lows in Conſtantinople having entered themſelves 


in ſome of theſe bodies, they were now encreaſed 


into a conſiderable army; Whereupon they re- 


lolved to leave a garriſon in the ſeraglio, and en- 
camp at the atmeidan, round which ſquare the 
Rnzaries have their ordinary quarters. Here they 
choſe one ACHMET Baſa, who was then at his 
country-ſeat near the Boſphorus, or ſtreight of 
the Black ſea, for Prime Vizier ; and having 
dragged him from his retirement againſt his will, 
compelled him to accept of the command. They 
proceeded afterwards to nominate a certain molla, 
or doctor, for their Mufti; an Aga of the jani- 
*aries, and other officers of their army. I hey 
conitituted alſo Viziers of the bench, a new Reis 

tendi, or Chancellor, and other members of 
inc divan, and publiſhed a manifeſto, with their 
new Mufti's fetfa added to it, ſummoning the 


rang Seignior to appear before the char-alla, a 
01. I. | | 


tribunal ſo ſacred, that whoever refuſes to obey CH AP. 


the citation is deemed an infidel ; requiring him 


to deliver up the old Mufti to the people: and. 


this manifeſto they ſent to the court at Adri- 
anople. 

The new Vizier alſo ſent for the interpreters 
of the European Ambaſladors, deſiring that their 
maſters would keep their people from ſtraggling 
from their houſes, or opening any taverns under 
their protection; prohibiting alſo all other vint- 
ners whatever to ſuffer any Turk to have wine, 
under ſevere penalties; and all the ſhops were 
ordered to be kept ſhut, except thoſe where pro- 
viſions were fold, and women prohibited to go 
abroad. | 

The malecontents receiving advice, that the 
Sultan was aſſembling his forces, in order to 
march againſt them, they drew ſeventy pieces of 
braſs cannon out of the arſenal, and put them on 
board ſome ſhips in the harbour, with a vaſt 
quantity of gunpowder, and other proviſions and 
ammunition, and ſent them by ſea to Seliory. 
And orders were ſent to the foreign Miniſters, 
requiring them not to ſend advice to their Maſ- 
ters, or elſewhere, of any thing which ſhould be 
tranſacted at this time. They received advice 
ſoon after, that the Grand Seignior had impri- 
ſoned their deputies, by whom they had ſent their 
manifeſto; and had promiſed great rewards to the 
Albanians, and other troops, to encourage them 
to defend him againſt his rebellious ſubjects, as he 
ſtyled the malecontents : that he had made a pre- 
ſent of 180 purſes to the janizaries about him : 
and that Manomer's ſtandard being ſet up, with 
a loaf, a ſabre, and the alcoran laid upon a table, 
according to the cuſtom of the 'T'urks, he had 
cauſed an oath of allegiance to be adminiſtred ta 
his army, which conſiſted of ſeventy thouſand 
men. | | | 

That the Sultan's Mufti had publiſhed a fetfa 
in the city of Adrianople, and in the army, de- 
claring the people of Conſtantinople conſpirators, 
infidels, and rebels, divorced from their wives, 
and unworthy to bear the name of Muſſulmen, 
and ought to be extirpated for their rebellion ; 
exhorting all true Muſſulmen to take up arms for 
the Emperor againſt them, Whereupon the 
Mufti of the malecontents iſſued a like fetfa a- 
gainſt the kyſslebaſh, as they ſtyled the Mufti, and 
his adherents, which is the term they give the 
Perſian hereticks. 

Notwithſtanding there were ſo many troops in 
arms at this time, and a civil war upon the point 
of breaking out, all things remained quiet at Con- 
ſtantinople, the markets were regularly kept, no 
diſorders were heard of; and Mr. MofFRA TE 
who was upon the place, aſſures us, he never ob- 
ſerved leſs noiſe, or greater ſecurity in the ſtreets 
than at this time: the imans and clergy, with the 
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ſupply ; for even this ſacred treaſure may be em- 
ployed in defence of their ſuperſtition. | 
The private treaſure of the Grand Seignior is 
lodged in a ſubterraneous vault, where none but 
himſelf, and ſome of the pages of the treaſury en- 
ter. The gold is put up in leathern bags, of fif- 
teen thouſand ſequins a piece, and locked up in 
{trong cheſts; and when there is found gold ſuffi- 
cient in the outward chambers to fill two hundred 
bags, the Vizier gives notice to his Highneſs, 
who comes in perſon to ſee them removed, and 
ſeals the cheſts they are depoſited in 
Another very conſiderable part of the Grand 
Scignior's revenue, which has not been yet men- 
tioned, are the rents ariſing from the lands of the 
Zaims and timariots, which are found ſufficient 
to maintain a hundred thouſand effective men a- 
lone; but to calculate exactly what ſums come 
into the Sultan's treaſury annually, is ſcarce prac- 


ticable. As the government is arbitrary, the 
court can, in caſes of neceſſity, command the 


purſes of every ſubject; and it is not uncommon, 
when the treaſury is low, to borrow of private 
people, who are known to abound in wealth, and 
theſe ſums are generally repaid punctually in a 


very ſhort time; but what the Emperor borrows of 


his Viceroys and great officers, 1s ſcarce ever re- 
turned again, in which they acquieſce without 
murmuring, left their maſter ſhould proceed to 


demand the whole, and perhaps their heads 


with it. 

The Sultan goes in ſtate to the moſque of St. 
SOPHIA, Which ſtands near the ſeraglio, uſually 
on Fridays. The janizaries, in their ceremonial 
caps, with their Chorbadgis, or Captains, at the 
head of them, who have ſine plumes of feathers 
in their turbants, make a lane from the gate of 
the ſeraglio to that of the moſque. The caval- 
cade is begun by three or fourſcore chiaux on 
foot, with the Chiaux Baſla on horſeback. After 
theſe march ſome hundred of the Boſtangis, with 
their Commander alſo on horſeback before them. 
Next comes the Reis Effendi, or Chancellor, with 
the Stambol Effendi, or Judge of Conſtantinople, 
the Chief Juſtices, or Cadileskiers, the Imans, the 
Molla's, and after them the Mufti, or Grand 


Pontif, mounted on a ſtately horſe. Then thirt 


or forty Ichoglans, gentlemen of the ſeraglio, 
twenty or thirty ſolacks, (a kind of life- guards) 


and as many peiks, or pages, form two lines. 


In the middle of the ſolacks the Grand Seignior 


rides on a fine Arabian horſe, the bridle, ſaddle, 
and houſen glittering with gold and precious 


ſtones. The Sultan, according to Mor RAVE, 


wears but one plume of feathers on ordinary 
days, but three plumes of feathers in his turbant 
on extraordinary occaſions ; one on the fore part, 
and another on each ſide of his head. That 
which ſtands before is embelliſhed with a roſe of 


the Grand Seignior's turbant, 


jewels, in the middle of which is a diamond of an 
extraordinary ſize. | 


CH 


Immediately after the Grand Seignior, a little . 


to the right marches the Selictar Aga, or Sword- 
bearer, with a ſabre in his hand, the hilt and 
ſcabbard whereof is covered with gold and pre- 
cious ſtones. Then the Ibricktar Aga, or Cup- 
bearer, with a veſſel of water. And the Tull 
ban Agaſi, or Maſter of the turbant, carrying 
TT heſe three offi- 
cers are all on horſeback. After theſe follow the 
white eunuchs, the Adgiam Oglans, or young 
Gentlemen educated in the ſeraglio, and ſome led 
horſes uſually cloſe the cavalcade. | 

When the Grand Seignior goes upon the water, 
he takes but a ſmall retinue with him. His galli- 
ot comes to one of the kiosks, or ſummer-houſes 
of the ſeraglio, which ſtand upon the water; 
and he is rowed to Scudaret, or the Black ſea, 
to take the air, 
adorned, and has four and twenty benches of oars 
on a fide, every oar rowed by two Boſtangis, 


who are clothed only in their ſhirts and drawers, - 


wearing high red caps, in the ſt:ape of a fugar- 
loaf, . 

Mr. THEVEN OT relates, that the Sultan, 
when he was at Conftantinople, took a particular 
pleaſure in going through the ſtreets incognito, 


with a very few attendants, to fee how his edicts | 


were obſerved; that he would co into the ſhops 
of the bakers and butchers, and if he found they 
{old proviſion dearer than he had ordered, imme- 


diately made a ſign to the executioner to take eff 
the oftender's head: but nothing: occaſioned the 


loſs of more heads than the taking of tobacco, 
which he had juſt before ſtrictly prohibited, 
on account of the frequent fires it had occa- 
ſioned. e | 

I come now to give an account of a revolution 
which happened in Turkey, in the year 1703, 
when Sultan MusTAPHA was depoſed, and Sut- 
tan ACHMET advanced to the throne by the ſol- 
diery. About the beginning of May this year, 
the people of Conſtantinople expreſſed great unca- 
ſineſs, on account of the Grand Seignior's re- 
maining at Adrianople, whereby their trade was 
in a great meaſure diverted fron: that metropolis: 
but they exclaimed more particularly againſt the 
Mufti, whom they looked upon as the author of 


The galliot is richly gilded and 


Sulta ! 
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„oled. 4 


thoſe councils, of which the Caimacan of Con- 


ſtantinople, who was the Muftö's ſon, ſent advice 
to the court, but no great notice was taken of it. 


The diſaffection fill encreaſed, and it was pub- 


lickly talked, that the Mufti farmed out the pub- 
lick offices, or ſold them to the beſt bidders: that 
his own family had ingroſſed the moſt profitable 
poſts in the empire, and that he made no ſcruple 
in iſſuing his ſetfas, for exempting the great 

Miniſters, to make room for his own _— 
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HAP. that he had alienated the hearts of the Grand 


Seignior's ſubjects, by his oppreſſions, and made 
them look upon him as a tyrant. What founda- 
tion there was for all this clamour is uncertain ; 
but in July following, ſome hundreds of the Ze- 
bidgi's (who have the care of the arms) ſet up a 
ſtandard in the atmeidan, a great ſquare in Con- 
ſtantinople, proclaiming that every good Muſſul- 
man, as he valued their antient laws and cuſtoms, 
and his liberty, ſhould repair thither. They were 


ſoon joined by others of the ſoldiery; but the 
Zebidgi Baſſa, who was a creature of the Mufti's, 


hid himſelf, leſt he ſhould be compelled to ap- 


pear at the head of them. The topigi's, or gun- 


ners, ſoon after repaired to the ftandard of the 


towards the ſeraglio, and meeting with the Vice 
Aga of the janizaries, with a detachment of thoſe 
troops who were going to poſt themſelves in the 
ſeraglio, the janizaries all deſerted their Aga, and 


came over to them, demanding their colours of 
their commander ; but he pretending he had left 


them at home, a ſoldier at one blow cleft his 
head with a ſabre, and took the colours out of 


his boſom, and, having faſtened them to a pike- 
| ſtaff, proclaimed, that if any of their body did 


not repair to the ſtandard they ſhould be deemed 
infidels. Whereupon all the janizaries were im- 
mediately aſſembled, and marched with the Ze- 
bidgis to inveſt the ſeraglio, where knocking at 
the iron gate, and uſing ſome threats if it was 
not opened, the boſtangis, or porters, who were 


no leſs diſaffected than the reſt, ſoon let them in; 
' whereupon the Caimacan, the Mufti's ſon, fled, 


and the boſtangi Baſſa, or Captain of the boſtan- 
21, upon promiſe of his life, and the poſt he held, 
conſented to come over to them. 

1 he ſpahis alſo joined the malecontents ; for 
the moſt general complaint among the ſoldiery 
was their want of pay: and ſeveral young fel- 
lows in Conſtantinople having entered themſelves 
in ſome of theſe bodies, they were now encreaſed 


into a conſiderable army; whereupon they re- 


lolved to leave a garriſon in the ſeraglio, and en- 
camp at the atmeidan, round which ſquare the 
Rnzaries have their ordinary quarters. Here they 


| choſe one ACHMET Baiia, who was then at his 
_ country-ſeat near the Boſphorus, or ſtreight of 


Aries, and other officers of their army. 


the Black ſea, for Prime Vizier; and havin 
dragged him from his retirement againſt his will, 
compelled him to accept of the command. They 
proceeded afterwards to nominate a certain molla, 
or doctor, for their Mufti; an Apa of the jani- 
'I he 
conitituted alſo Viziers of the bench, a new Reis 
endi, or Chancellor, and other members of 
the divan, and publiſhed a manifeſto, with their 
"ew Mufti's fetfa added to it, ſummoning the 


995 oa to appear before the char-alla, a 
OL, | 
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tribunal ſo ſacred, that whoever refuſes to obey CHAP. 


the citation is deemed an infidel ; requiring him 
to deliver up the old Mufti to the people : and 
this manifeſto they ſent to the court at Adri- 
anople. 


XI. 
a And 


The new Vizier alſo ſent for the interpreters 


of the European Ambaſladors, deſiring that their 
maſters would keep their people from ſtraggling 
from their houſes, or opening any taverns under 
their protection; prohibiting alſo all other vint- 
ners whatever to ſuffer any Turk to have wine, 


under ſevere penalties; and all the ſhops were 


ordered to be kept ſhut, except thoſe where pro- 


viſions were ſold, and women prohibited to go 
abroad. 
malecontents, whereupon they marched in a body 


The malecontents receiving advice, that the 
Sultan was aſſembling his forces, in order to 


march againſt them, they drew ſeventy pieces of 


braſs cannon out of the arſenal, and put them on 
board ſome ſhips in the harbour, with a vaſt 
quantity of gunpowder, and other proviſions and 
ammunition, and ſent them by ſea to Seliory. 
And orders were ſent to the foreign Miniſters, 
requiring them not to ſend advice to their Maſ- 
ters, or elſewhere, of any thing which ſhould be 
tranſacted at this time. They received advice 
ſoon after, that the Grand Seignior had impri- 


ſoned their deputies, by whom they had ſent their 


manifeſto; and had promiſed great rewards to the 
Albanians, and other troops, to encourage them 
to defend him againſt his rebellious ſubjects, as he 
ſtyled the malecontents: that he had made a pre- 
ſent of 180 purſes to the janizaries about him: 
and that MAHOME T's ſtandard being ſet up, with 
a loaf, a ſabre, and the alcoran laid upon a table, 
according to the cuſtom of the Turks, he had 
cauſed an oath of allegiance to be adminiſtred ta 
his army, which conſiſted of ſeventy thouſand 
men. 8 

That the Sultan's Mufti had publiſhed a fetfa 
in the city of Adrianople, and in the army, de- 
claring the people of Conſtantinople conſpirators, 
infidels, and rebels, divorced from their wives, 
and unworthy to bear the name of Muſſulmen, 
and ought to be extirpated for their rebellion ; 
exhorting all true Muſſulmen to take up arms for 
the Emperor againſt them, Whereupon the 
Mufti of the malecontents iſſued a like fetfa a- 
gainſt the kyſslebaſh, as they ſtyled the Mufti, and 
his adherents, which is the term they give the 
Perſian hereticks. 

Notwithſtanding there were ſo many troops in 
arms at this time, and a civil war upon the point 
of breaking out, all things remained quiet at Con- 
ſtantinople, the markets were regularly kept, no 
diſorders were heard of; and Mr. MoFRAYE 
who was upon the place, aſſures us, he never ob- 
ſerved leſs noiſe, or greater ſecurity in the ſtreets 
than at this time: the imans and clergy, with the 
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heads of the malecontents, exhorting their people 


not to diſprace a good cauſe by committing out- 
rages ; but what contributed moſt to this ſecu- 
rity was, that the clergy were content to part with 


the treaſure of their moſques that the troops might 


be regularly paid. | 

On the eighth of Auguſt the malecontents held 
a great council, wherein they came to a reſolution, 
that their Emperor Sultan MusTaPHa, hav- 
ing neglected to appear before the grand tribunal 
three Fridays ſince the ſummons iſſued, had for- 


feited his crown by law, and that they would 


proceed to depoſe him and ſet another on the 
throne, which their Mufti confirmed by his fet- 
fa; and this judgment being reduced to writing, 
was Carried by a janizary on the point of a ſpear 
through the city and army, whilſt the mueſius 


publiſhed the contents of it from the tops of the 


moſques. 
The next morning the army marched out of 


_ Conſtantinople, leaving a garrifon of 25000 men 


in it commanded by Ass AN FIRALLY Baſla, 


who had till now concealed himſelf in his haram ; 
but upon aſſuring him of their protection and the 
poſt of Caimacan, he thought fit to appear, and 


the rather probably, becauſe he ſound the diſaffec- 
tion ſo general. 5 „ 

A council being held ſoon after, it was pro- 
poſed to place In RAHIM couſin to Sultan Mus- 
TAPHA upon the throne, as moſt agreeable to 
the army; but their Vizier and the Caimacan 
oppoſed it, urging that this would violate the or- 


der of ſucceſſion, and give a diſcredit to their 


cauſe : whereupon it was at length agreed to ſet up 


Sultan ACHMET, the only brother and heir of 
the preſent Emperor. 

In the mean while the troops marched and 
encamped at Dahout Pacha to the number of 
65 ooo men, where their artillery was already ar- 
rived, and were ſoon after joined by ſeven or eight 
thouſand more from Aſia: all the gates of Conſtan- 


tinople were now ſhut up, except two, at which 


 ffrong guards were placed, and an oath was ad- 


miniſtred to the army of the malecontents, where- 

by they engaged not to lay down their arms til] 

their grievances were redreſſed. ID 
The Sultan's Mufti in the mean time repre- 


ſented that the army of the malecontents was 


compoſed only of ſtudents, ſhop-keeprs, and an 
undiſciplined mob, who would diſperſe on the 


appearance of the Royal troops; and, as if they 


believed themſelves, detached a body of thirty 
thouſand men only to oppoſe their march : but the 
Generals who commanded the Royaliſts finding 
the malecontents a more regular body than they 
imagined, and that their numbers were vaſtly ſu- 
perior, propoſed to treat with them. To which 
the malecontents anſwered, that the Emperor had 
long known their demands, and they ſhould treat 


with none but himſelf in perſon. Whereupon CHA) 


the Generals of the Imperialiſts made a precipi- 
tate retreat, and many of their troops took the 
opportunity of deſerting over to the diſaffected 
party, EIT 

The malecontents continuing their march to- 
wards Adrianople, the army of the Ropaliſts a- 
mounting to 80000 men, commanded by the 


Kiaca Bey, advanced half a day's journey from 


that city to meet them, and arriving within can- 
non {hot of the enemy, orders were given for the 
attack ; but the army of the Royaliſts inſtead of 
preparing for the engagement, deſerted over to 
the enemy moſt of them, the janizaries refuſing 
to fight for that kiſslebaſh (heretick) the Mufti, 


as they called him ; whereupon their General the 


Kiaca himſelf alſo declared for the malecontents 
and the armies immediately united, except a ſmall 


body of Albanians, who retired to the Emperor's 


pavilion, giving him an account how baſely he 
had been deſerted by the reſt of the army. The 
Sultan hereupon immediately mounted his horſe 
and retreated to the ſeraglio at Adrianople, there 
to attend his fate, and his Prime Vizier and the 
Mufti fled for their lives. 3 

In the mean time both armies encamped in 
the Sultan's camp, where his own pavilion was 
left ſtanding : and a general diſcharge was made 
of great and ſmall ſhot, as a ſignal of their uni- 
on ; and a great council being held, it was agreed 
to ſend the Aga of the janizaries, the Bo- 
ſtangi Baſſa, the Zebidgi Baſſa, and Spahiler 
Baſſa, each with 2000 of their reſpective 
troops to the ſeraglio at Adrianople to demand 
Sultan ACHMET, and proclaim him Emperor. 


Theſe Generals arriving before the gates of the 


palace, a janizary made proclamation that Sultan 


ACHMET was elected Emperor by the army and 
people, requiring him to come out to them and 


take the government upon him. Sultan MusTa- 
PHA hereupon appearing, the Zebidgi Balla de- 
clared to him, that he was no longer Emperor, 
having forfeited his crown; and deired his bro- 


ther might be brought out to them. Sultan Mus- 


TAPHA, without making any reply, went and 
fetched his brother Ac HME T out of the priſon 
where the Princes of the blood are kept, and 
preſented him to them, and then withdrew, with- 
out the leaſt murmur or complaint at the treat- 
ment he had met with from his ſubjects. 
Then the Aga of the janizaries demanded of 
Sultan ACHMET, if he would govern his people 
according to their antient cuſtoms? if he would 
reſide at his capital city of Conſtantinople in time 
of peace, and deliver up to them the late Mufti 
FESULLAEFFEN DIF and upon theſe conditions 
they were ready to obey him. To which the new 
Emperor anſwered in the afhrmative. W here- 


upon they unanimouſly cried out, Ls 15 
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Hab. ACHMET live and reign. And inviting him to 
IX the army, he was there ſolemnly proclaimed their 
<7 Emperor, after which the Vizier and all the Ge- 
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had their cenſers {till in their hands, they com- CH AP. 
pelled them to walk behind the aſs; and ſoon IX. 
aſter forcing the old Mufti to diſmount and knee 


nerals paid their homage to him. 
Advice was immediately ſent to Conſtantinople 
of the ſucceſs of the malecontents, their depoling 


Sultan MusT APHA, and proclaiming his brother 


Sultan ACHMET ; whereupon the new Emperor 
was immediately ordered to be pray'd for in the 
moſques, and all matters of ſtate were tranſacted 
in his name. The gates of the city and the 
ſhops were opened, and every thing ſeemed to 
run in the uſual channel, as if no inſurrection 
or change of government had happened; ſo uni- 
verſal was the diſguſt conceived againſt the late 
Mufti, and againſt their Emperor Sultan MusT a- 
HA for protecting him. | 
Soon after the new Emperor was proclaim- 
ed, ſearch was made through the city of Adria- 
nople for the late Mufti FESULLA EFFENDI ; 


and having intelligence he was fled to Philippo- 


lis, a detachment of ſpahis were ſent after him, 
but he was gone from thence the night before 
they arrived; whereupon the troops divided them- 
ſelves, and one party of them marched towards the 
White ſea, and the other towards the Black ſea, 
and the unhappy Mufti was at length taken, 
juſt as he was about to embark on the Black ſea : 
whereupon he was put into a peaſant's waggon 
and brought back to Adrianople, where he was 
made Batla of Sophia, to prepare him for execu- 
tion; for now it ſeems he was looked upon as 
a lay-man, and no longer their ſupreme pontif; 
who, as ſuch, the Turks ſeem to confeſs ought 
not to be ſubje& to any human judicature, But 
as their prieſts take upon them the prieſtly of- 


fice without any conſecration, ſo there needs no 


other ceremony to degrade them, or make lay- 
men of them again, than their holding ſome ſe- 
cular employment. N 

The Mufti Was afterwards put to the rack to 


oblige him to confeſs where his money and effects 


were depolited, which on theſe occaſions always 
fall to the Sultan; and then he was delivered in- 
to the hands of the ſoldiery, who were moſt ex- 
alperated againſt him. They ſet him upon an 
als with his face to the tail, which they obliged 
him to hold in his hand, and thus mounted, a 
poor Jew took the halter of the aſs in his hand 
and led him through all the principal ſtreets of 
the city; the mob crying before him, This is 
the man who has given pernicious advice to 
' Emperors, violated the laws he ought to main- 
* tain, and enriched himſelf at the publick ex- 
* pence : behold the kiſclebaſh (Perſian heretick.“) 
And when they had brought him to the bittba- 
zar, or louſe-market (the name given to a place 
where old clothes are ſold) meeting with two 
Greek prieſts who had been at a funeral, and 


® 


into the river, 


down in the middle of the market, one of the 
ſoldiers ſevered his head from his body with one 
ſtroke of his ſabre, which were both carried by 
ſome Armenians to the army, and the two prieſts 
above-mentioned were obliged to accompany the 
corps ſinging what was ordered them before it, 
againſt the kiſslebaſh in the ſame tune they uſed 
to do over their own people at a ſuneral : and 
after the ſoldiers had glutted their eyes with the 
miſerable ſpectacle, the head and body were thown 
And the next morning his two 
ſons were beheaded in priſon and their eſtates 
confiſcated. | 

Theſe executions being over, the new Em- 
peror ſet forwards for Conſtantinople, and arrived 
at Dahout Pacha in the neighbourhood of that 
city on the fifteenth of September, appointing 
the ceremony of his coronation, or rather in- 
ſtallation, to be the eighteenth of the ſame month, 
in the moſque of Yup or Job, ſituate in Ypte, 
one of the ſuburbs of Conſtantinople. This moſque, 
they tell us, took its name from ſome celebrated 
Captain and Muſſulman buried there, generally 
ſaid to be JoB: here they keep the ſtandard of 
MAHOMET, and an old ſabre faid to be worn 


by him: and the girding this ſabre of the prophet 


on the Emperor at his acceſſion is equivalent to 
the ceremony of ſetting a crown upon the Prince's 
head with us, and this ought to be performed 
by the Adgi Becktaſſe, who is always a deſcendant 
from JoB, according to tradition. | 

Upon the day appointed for the inſtallation of 
the new Sultan, about ſeven a clock in the morn- 
ing, the late Sultan MusTAPHA was brought 
into Conſtantinople in a covered waggon ſurround- 
ed by white eunuchs, and guarded by a detach- 
ment of janizaries, and was afterwards placed in 
one of thoſe apartments, or priſons in the ſeraglio, 
where thoſe of the Royal blood are uſually kept : 
his only daughter, his ſiſter, and the Valide, or 


_ Empreſs Dowager followed in other waggons at- 
tended by their ſlaves, and afterwards came about 


thirty other covered waggons with the women 


belonging to the depoſed Sultan, being ſurround- 


ed by black eunuchs, and guarded by another 
detachment of janizaries at ſome diſtance in the 
front and rear of the waggons, who convoyed 
them to the eſiky ſerai, or the old palace. 


of ſtate, paſſing through a double line of ſpahis 
and janizaries, who were drawn up between Da- 
hout Pacha and the moſque where the ceremony 
was to be performed; but it was obſerved that he 
ſat but very aukwardly on horſeback, leaning down 
almoſt fo. ths neck of his horſe which was a 

u u 2 


About 
half an hour after eight the new Sultan began 


his magnificent entry, attended by all the officers 


very 
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CHAP. very fine one; and perhaps this was the firſt time 
IX. he had ever been upon the back of a horſe, hav- 
ing had his education in a priſon, as moſt of the 


cial matters, whereas it is in fact in the Grand CH 
Seignior, his Viziers and Viceroys: no criminal * 


of ſtate, if he be of any quality at leaſt, can be 


H. 
X 


eaſtern princes have, and come to the throne as 
ignorant of the affairs of the world, eſpecially 


thoſe of ſtate, as if they were juſt dropped out - 


of the clouds: and as they often fall into the 
hands of deſigning rapacious Miniſters, their miſ- 
conduct, or misfortunes are not to be wondered at. 
The Emperor being arrived at the ſuburb of 
Ypte, he diſmounted at the gate of the moſque, 
between ten and eleven a clock, where prayers 
were ſaid upon the occaſion, after which the 
Agdi Bectaſſe girded the ſabre about him, and 
taking from the Turbandi Baſſa the turbant a- 
dorned with rich plumes of feathers, put it on 
the Sultan's head in the room of that he wore 
before; after which the Mufti having prayed that 
heaven would ſhower down its bleſſings on the 
new Emperor, and proſper his arms againſt the 
infidels, exhorted him to propagate with all his 
might the Mahometan faith, and encourage his 
ſubjects in obſerving the law of MAHOMET 
by his own example: after which the Mufti em- 
braced his knees, and the Cadiliskiers, the Aga 
of the janizaries, the Chiaux Baſſa, and other of- 
ficers of ſtate kiſſed the hem of his veſt, and the 
ceremony concluded with the diſcharge of the 
great guns and acclamations of the people, thro? 
whom he paſſed ; the way being lined by jani- 
Zaries and ſpahis from the moſque to the ſeraglio, 
having the prophet's ſabre by his fide, which 
he returned to be repoſited in its place, on his 
arrival there. | 
While the ceremony was performing, the Princes 
of the blood, viz. the three ſons of the late Sultan 
MusTAaPHa, and IBRAHIM the Emperor's 
couſin, whom the ſoldiery had deſigned to advance 
to the throne, being in covered waggons, and 
guarded by eunuchs and janizaries, were carried 
to their ſeveral apartments in the palace; as was 
alſo the haram of the new Emperor, which con- 
ſiſted of at leaſt a hundred beauties in their bloom, 
which had been preſented him ſince the time he 
was declared Emperor. | : 


CHAP. -Xx. 
Treats of the adminiſtration of Nice, and of the pu- 


niſhments af propriated io certain crimes in Tur- 
key, | 


AS MAanomerT was both high prieſt and Prince 

of his people, the eccleſiaſtical and civil au- 
thority was lodged in him, and in his ſucceſlors, 
the Caliphs of Babylon, &c. for ſeveral hundred 
years; but as the temporal and ſpiritual power is 
now divided, the Mufti ſeems to be compliment- 
ed only with the name of the laſt reſort in judi- 


ficers of the place to aſſiſt him in caſe of reſiſt- 


no avoiding of their fate. The Capigi therefore 


put to death indeed without the Mufti's fetfa, or 


confirmation of the ſentence ; but then this is 


ſcarce ever refuſed, if the Grand-Seignior demands 
it, and if it ſhould, he can depoſe the Mufti, and 
place another in his room, | 

Next to the Mufti are the Cadiliskiers, or 
Chief Juſtices of provinces, of which the Cadi- 
liskiers of Romania, Anatolia and Egypt are 
the chief: theſe, I apprehend, are eccleſiaſticks as 


well as the Mufti, and may be controlled by the 


Viceroys of the reſpective provinces, except where 
the ſoldiery are concerned, and in this caſe we 


are told they are truly the laſt reſort. The alco- | 


ran and the comments upon it are their chief ſtu- 
dy, and from theſe they produce their authori- 
ties, which govern them in their deciſions. The 
judges in great towns are called mollas, or mou- 


la cadis, and thoſe of ſmaller towns and villages, 
cadis, and all of theſe are eccleſiaſticks, and ap- 


pointed by the Mufti, or his ſubſtitutes. They 
generally determine eccleſiaſtical and civil contro- 
verſies, contracts of marriage, divorces, &c. in a 
ſummary way, but ſeldom intermeddle in capi- 
tal crimes any farther than in adviſing, as to a 
point of law, or confirming the ſentence of the 


temporal magiſtrate ; for theſe kind of cauſes ſeem 


to be determined by the Viceroys and Governors 
of provinces or towns, who may however call the 
eccleſiaſtical judge to their aſſiſtance if they pleaſe. 

If any Viceroy, or Baſſa, is charged, or but 
ſuſpected of diſloyalty or miſconduct, there ſeldom 
needs any farther conviction, it is ſo much the 
intereſt of the Sovereign to ruin him, all his for- 
tune devolving on the crown. He is ſeldom ac- 
quainted therefore with the nature of his offence, 
or the names of his accuſers, but without giving 
him the leaſt opportunity of making a detence, a 
Capagi is diſpatched with an imperial decree to 
take off the unhappy Baſſa's head, to which the 
Mufti's fetfa, declaring the lawfulneſs of the 
ſentence, is added for form ſake. The Capigi 
alſo carries an order to the civil and military ot- 


ance ; but this is ſeldom found neceſſary, ſo great 
is their reſignation to the divine will, and that of 
their Prince, and ſo firmly are they ſaid to believe 
the doctrine of predeſtination, and that there 45 


having acquainted the cadi, and the principal 


officers of the place with the ſubject of his errand, 


and made ſome proper enquiries in relation to the 
perſon proſcribed, uſually goes to the Baſla's of 
lace, attended only with two or three ſervants — 
his own, and preſenting him with the Gran 

Seignior's order, the Baſla receives 1t with the 


higheſt reſpect, putting it to his head, 


and after 
he 


U Ap. he has read it, perhaps ſays, The will of GOD 
X. and the Emperor be done, or ſome ſuch expreſ- 
) ſion, teſtifying his entire reſignation, and de- 
manding only an hour or two to regulate his do- 
meſtick affairs, ſays a certain writer, (of which 
there ſeems very little occaſion, the government 
ſeizing all his effects ;) but rather to make an in- 
ventory of his treaſure, which it ſeems is always 
required by the Grand Seignior in theſe caſes. 
Then he takes the filken cord, which the Ca- 
pagi has ready in his boſom, and having tied 
it about his own neck, and faid a ſhort prayer, 
the Capigi's ſervants throw him on the floor, and 
drawing the cord ftrait, ſoon diſpatch him, after 
which his head is cut off and carried to court and 
ſhewn the Sultan. 5 
„n Bln Examples of reſiſtance in theſe caſes are very 
e rare, though ſome the Turkiſh hiſtories have 
i given us, particularly that of Ass AN Baſſa, Who 
ben, at the revolution above mentioned was made 
Caimacan of Conſtantinople by the malecontents. 
This gentleman being at his government ſome 
diſtance from the court, a Capigi Baſſa who had 
frequently been employed on ſuch tragical er- 
rands, was ſent by Sultan Mus rAPHA to take 
off his head, but Ass AN Baſſa having long ex- 
pected ſuch uſage from the influence of the Mufti, 
who was his declared enemy, had contracted an 
intimate friendſhip with the cadi and other infe- 
rior officers of the place, and by his bounty and 
impartial adminiſtration rendred himſelf exceed- 
ing popular in his government, ſo that when 
the Capigi came to enquire privately, according 
to cuſtom, of the cadi and other people into the 
character of Ass AN, and whether it was likely he 
ſhould meet with any reſiſtance, they acquainted 
him that he would find him perfectly reſigned 
to the Emperor's pleaſure, and that there was no 
manner of occaſion to take any ſoldiers with 
him; whereupon the Capigi, with two of his ſer- 
vants only, went to the Baſſa's palace, and pre- 
ſenting him with the imperial order, the Baſſa 
kiſſed it with great reſpect, and read it over, af- 
ter which he made a particular of his effects for 
the uſe of the Emperor, and deſired only half 
an hour's time to take leave of his family, which 
Was granted him, whereupon leaving his ſtew- 
ard to entertain the Capigi, for a little time he 
retired, | 8 
But inſtead of preparing himſelf for another 
world or taking leave of his wives, the Baſſa it 
ſcems ſpent his time in aſſembling his friends and 
faithful ſervants, and having acquainted them with 
the cruel meſſage, they unanimouſly reſolved to 
hazard every thing 7 than ſuffer it to be put 
in execution, 

lhe Baſſa hereupon returned to the Capigi, 
a having ordered a table to be ſpread, and a 
dandſome entertainment provided, to which ſe- 
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veral of his friends were invited on pretence of CH AP, 


taking his laſt leave of them, the Capigi was alſo 
prevailed on to fit down among the reſt, but he 
had ſcarce taſted a morſel when four men came 
into the room and moving 3 towards him 
demanded his head: the Capigi aſtoniſhed at the 
unexpected demand, begged that they would ſpare 
his life and he would return to court without exe- 
cuting his orders. He was however immediately 


X. 
— — 


ſtrangled, and his head cut off and carried to Con- 


ſtantinople to Ass AN's friends, with an account 
of the occaſion of it, which probably gave the firſt 


riſe to the inſurrection above-mentioned, and con- 


tributed to that great revolution which was after- 
wards effected. £ 
'The uſual puniſhments appropriated to crimes 
in Turkey are as follow, viz. A murderer is be- 
headed, a thief ſtrangled, an apoſtate burnt, a 
traytor is dragged at a horſe's tail, and afterwards 
impaled ; and if one maims or wounds another the 
like puniſhment is inflicted on the offender: an 
eye foran eye, a limb for a limb, according to the 
Jewiſh law. For perjury they are ſet upon an aſs 
with their faces towards the tail, which the cri- 
minal holds in his hand, and thus they are led 
through the city, and afterwards burnt in the 
cheek. Bakers and others who defraud in their 


weights or meaſures are condemned to the baſti- 


nado, to receive a certain number of blows on the 
ſoles of their feet, or to wear a heavy pillory 
board about their necks for a certain time, or pay 
a fine inflicted on them, and in general their laws 
are equitable enough if they were duly executed ; 
but there is no place in the world, it is ſaid, where 


Puniſh- * 
ments ap- 
propriated 
to crimes. 


juſtice is more frequently bought and ſold. Whence 


capital puniſhments are very rare, except for of- 
fences againſt the ſtate. Which may be aſcribed 
to that great plenty of proviſions in Turkey, and 
that charitable diſpoſition in the Turks not to ſuf- 
fer any of their brethren to come to extreme po- 
verty, which it is ſaid is imitated alſo by the 
Greeks, Jews and the reſt of the inhabitants of 
that empire. And if people are inclined to an 


idle, rambling life, it is but commencing a derviſe 


or monk itinerant, for whom the veneration of 
the people is ſo great that they are ſure never to 
want any thing. 
As to civil controverſies concerning debts or 
damages, the plaintiff in Turkey proceeds by way 
of petition, and the Judge ſends a chiaux or ſome 
officer of the court to ſummon the defendant, and 
having heard the parties themſelves and examined 
their proofs, the ſuit is uſually determined in leſs 
than a week. Here are no tedious forms or dila- 
tory pleas allowed; no lawyers or advocates to 
make falſe gloſſes and wreſt the laws to the vileſt 
purpoſes. And tho? bribery be frequently prac- 
tiſed, there is no place where it is more ſeverely 


Proceedings 
in Civil ac» 
tions. 


puniſhed if the Sultan happens to be an active 


Prince, 
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CHAP. Prince, and concerns himſelf to enquire into the 


X. conduct of his officers. If a Judge be found guilty 
of extortion, he is doomed to be pounded in a 
mortar without mercy, it is ſaid. 
Ordinary The uſual puniſhment in "Turkey is the falack ; 


puniſument where the offender being obliged to ſit down on 


the ground, and having his legs held up, receives a 
certain number of blows upon the ſoles of his feet 
with a little rattan or cane of the bigneſs of a man's 
finger. The women it ſeems receive it on their 
back-ſides, with their drawers or breeches on; the 
Turks being more modeſt than to expoſe their 
bare skin in publick as our magiſtrates do. The 
number of blows is always appointed by the 
Judge, whereas we leave it to the diſcretion of the 
executioner, and one man may be whipped to 
death for what another ſhall be ſcarce touched, 
according as the executioner happens to be bribed, 
or bullied by thoſe who come to ſee the execution 
done. The Turks will not ſuffer any thing to be 
fold in their markets at extravagant prices, as 
cherries or other fruits, at their firſt coming in ; 
and he that brings his goods firſt to market has no 
other advantage than taking his money before thoſe 
that come after him : if any one offers to exact 


—2> 


Juſtice in 
their mar- 


1 555 falack, if he does not buy off the blows of the 


cudgel with a fine, and ſome are forced to ſuffer 
both. THEVENOTT acquaints us that he ſaw a 
man who ſold ſnow at five pence a pound receive 
a number of blows on the ſoles of his feet for want 
of weight; and another who had impoſed upon a 
child in a peny worth of onions, condemned to re- 
ceive thirty blows with a cudgel by the officers of 
the market. And probably it is this ſpeedy juſtice 
and exemplary ſeverity againſt little frauds which 
keeps the common people in awe, and occaſions 


fewer thefts and robberies in Turkey than with 


us; ſome indeed aſcribe it to the honeſt diſpoſition 
of the natives, but if the ſame ſeverity was uſed 
here it might have the ſame effect, and prevent 
many a little villain's being brought to the gal- 

lows, _ 1 

If a perſon be found dead in the ſtreets, and the 
murderer is not known, the neighbouring houſes 
are amerced forty five thouſand aſpers, which 
makes all people ſolicitous to compoſe quarrels and 
prevent any bloodſhed near their doors. A watch 
is regularly kept alſo in the ſtreets every night, 

and if any perſons are taken up who cannot give a 

ſatisfactory reaſon for their being abroad at unſea- 
ſonable hours, they are uſually condemned to the 

falack or baſtinado the next morning, and perhaps 
_ obliged to pay a fins: 

As to the Franks, or Chriſtian foreigners, they 
have the privilege of having all controverſies a- 
mong themſelves determined by the Ambaſladors 
and Conſuls of their reſpective nations; but where 


Franks 
judged by 
their Con- 
ſuls. 


tice be done the Chriſtians, the Reſident of 


upon the buyer he is ſure to be condemned to the 


NT STATE 
the Turks are concerned with them, they will, CH 


as far as I can perceive, bring the matter before 


their own courts of judicature ; but then if injuſ- 


N ; the 
nation frequently procures ſatisfaction to be made, 


on his repreſenting the caſe to the government. 
When the Lord PAC ET was Ambaſſador at 
Conſtantinople, an Engliſh cabin boy having re- b. 
ceived ſome hard uſage from his Captain, took it © 
in his head to turn Mahometan, and was circum- 1 
ciſed at the houſe of the Vaivode of Galatia, with- 
out obſerving the formalities required by the capi- 
tulation between England and the Porte : for when 
a Frank offers to turn Mahometan, he ought not 
to be received, or circumciſed, till he has acknow- 
ledged before the interpreter of his nation that he 
hath done it voluntarily, without being induced to 
do it by promiſes or threats, and muſt perſiſt in 
that reſolution four and twenty hours. 
The Lord PAGE T, who was then at Carlo- 
witz, returning to Adrianople, was acquainted 
with theſe proceedings of the Vaivode of Galatia, 
and demanded that the young tar ſhould be deli- 
vered into his hands publickly, and the Vaivode 
baniſhed: the Vizier hereupon conſented that the 
Vaivode ſhould be ſent into exile, and that the 
boy ſhould be delivered to his Excellency privately, 
if he repented of what he had done, but not pub- 
lickly, leſt it ſhould give offence to the faithful 
Muflulmen; but if he perſiſted in his reſolution 
before the druggermen or interpreters, he could 
not then be delivered up. But my Lord replied, 
he ought to have him, whether he recanted or 
not, the uſual forms not having been obſerved. 
The Vizier ſaid, they had been very much ob- 
liged to the Ambaſſador for his good offices at the 
treaty of Carlowitz, but defired he would not in- 
ſiſt upon any thing which might caſt a reflection 
upon their religion, which was no leſs dear to 
them, than ours was to us. "The Ambaſlador re- 
plied, that the capitulations having been violated, 
the boy, who was not ſuppoſed to be grounded in 
his religion, and far from being inſtructed in 
theirs, ought not to be deemed a Mahometan, 
but ſurrendred publickly, that the capitulations 
might be inviolably obſerved for the future, and 
{ill inſiſted on his demand, but not ſo warmly as 
at firſt, The Vizier then propoſed the Ambaſ- 
ſador's demand to the Mufti, but he was polite 
againſt the delivering up the boy publickly. 19 
compromiſe the matter therefore, the Vaivode was 
baniſhed, and the boy, being examined by two 
interpreters,” and aſſured that he had nothing o 
fear from his Captain, but would be protected by 
the Lord PAGer, declared himſelf a Chriſtian, 
and that only the hard uſage of his maſter had of 
duced him to profeſs himſelf a Mahometan, 4 
he was thereupon delivered to his Excellency. 


CHAP. 


N 
X. | 
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of Babylon, he acquaints him that he would break CHAP. 


HAF. XI. 
Treats of the province of Eyraca Arabic, or 
| ca, 


] Shall now, according to my promiſe, treat more 
particularly of the ſeveral provincesand kingdoms 
the Turkiſh empire is compoſed of, in the ſame or- 
der I proceeded when I deſcribed their reſpective 
boundaries, beginning with thoſe which lye moſt 
to the eaſtward, and are bordering on Perſia ; and 
firſt of Chaldea, called at this day Eyraca Arabick, 
which lyes on both ſides of the rivers Tigris and 
Euphrates, having Diarbeck or Meſopotamia on 
the north, and Arabia with the gulph of Perſia or 
Boſſora on the ſouth, In this province, according 
to ſome, was the ſeat of paradiſe ; and here ſtood 
the tower of Babel, where the language was firſt 
confounded. 

The city of Babylon, the metropolis of the 
Babylonian empire alſo ſtood here. It was firſt 
built by NIMRoD, it is faid, and afterwards 
much enlarged by SEMIRAMIs, the widow and 


ſucceſſor of Nix us, the third Monarch of this 


empire; but NEBUCHADNEZZAR raiſed it to 
be the wonder of the world. The walls he ſur- 
rounded this city with, it is related, were eighty 
ſcven foot in thickneſs, and three hundred and 
fifty foot high, and in compaſs four hundred and 
eighty furlongs, or ſixty miles, according to HE- 
RoODOTUS, Others make the height of the 
walls to be but fifty cubits, which ſeems moſt 
. probable ; for to what purpoſe a wall ſhould be run 
up to the height of 350 foot, I cannot conceive, 


any more than how it is poſſible ſuch a work could 


be effected in many ages, 3 

The form of the city was exactly ſquare, cach 
ide of the walls 120 furlongs, or fifteen miles in 
lngth, built of large bricks, cemented with bitu- 
men, a glutinous ſlime, which, it is faid, ariſes out 
of the earth in that country, and ſoon grows much 
narder than either the bricks or ſtones themſelves. 
Vithout the walls was a large ditch or moat, filled 
with water, and lined with bricks on both fides ; 
and the bricks with which the walls were built, 
it is ſaid, were made of the earth which was dug 
out o the ditch, and conſequently if this account 


be true, the ditch muſt be 350 foot deep, which 


0 me ſcems monſtrous, and what, I muſt con- 
ſeb, can never ſubſcribe to, though the opinion 
s countenanced with never ſo many great names, 
it being ſo much beyond. the. dimenſions of any 
dung of the like nature that ever was heard of in 
the world, 

On every fide of this prodigious ſquare were 


twenty five gates in the walls of ſolid braſs; and 


2 _ $24 
om hence it was, according to Dr. PRIDEAUX, 


+ 


dat when GOD promiſed CyRvs the conqueſt 


in pieces before him the gates of braſs. Between 


every two gates almoſt were three towers, which 


were built ten foot higher than the walls, though 
in ſome places, where the wall was inacceſſible, 
it 1s probable there were none, becauſe the whole 
number of towers is ſaid to amount but to two 


hundred and fifty. 


From the twenty five gates on each ſide of the 
ſquare, ran as many ſtreets to the oppoſite ſide in 


a direct line, ſo that there were fifty ſtreets, each 


of them fifteen miles long, and about an hundred 
and fifty foot broad, beſides four great ſtreets, 
with houſes but on one ſide facing the walls, 
which were two hundred foot broad. By the 
ſtreets thus croſſing each other, the whole city 
formed 676 ſquares, each of them four furlongs 
and an half on every ſide. The houſes ſtood on 
that part of the ſquare that lay next the ſtreet, 
and behind them was room for yards, gardens, 
orchards, and all manner of conveniencies : nei- 
ther were the houſes contiguous towards the ſtreet, 
but large ſpaces left between one houſe and another 
to render their abodes more healthful as well as 
pleaſant ; and the houſes, it is ſaid, were three 


or four ſtories high, which cannot be contradicted. 


ſo long after: tho' I cannot help obſerving, that 
there is no eaſtern nations that have run up their 
houſes to that height for many ages paſt. 

The river Euphrates ran through the middle. 
of the city, and divided it into two equal parts, 
entring on the north fide and running through it 
directly ſouth ; the four ſides of the city anſwered 
directly to the four winds, ſtanding due caſt, welt, 
north, and ſouth. 

A noble bridge in the middle of the town pre- 
ſerved the communication of one part with the 
other, but as to the length of it, I find writers 
vary much, ſome aſſuring it was five furlongs, 


and others but one in length. At each end of 


the bridge ſtood a Royal palace, that on the eaſt 
ſide called the old, and that on the weſt fide the 
new palace; the firſt was thirty furlongs in 
compaſs, and the other ſixty: the whole city 
ſtood upon a flat without a hill in it, as I can. 
learn, the ſoil excceding fruitful and fit for gar- 
dens. And to people this vaſt city, did NE Bu- 


CHADNEZZAR almoſt depopulate Judea, and. 


ſeveral other conquered countries; ſo that the in- 
habitants conſiſted of a mixture of nations, wha 
at firſt probably underſtood each other as little as. 
when their ſpeech was confounded at Babel. 

In this city NEBUCHADNEZZAR built the 
temple of Belus, or rather enlarged it; for the 
moſt magnificent part of the building was a tower. 
which ſtood in the middle, and was built;,many 
ages before. At the foundation the temple was 
a furlong ſquare, being half a mile about, and. 
conſiſted of eight towers, or rather ſtories one 

3 above 
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CHAP. above another, growing leſs and leſs at every 
XI. ſtory, like the famous tower of Nanking, of 
key— which the reader may ſee a cut in this volume. 
STRABO, Dr. PRIDEAUx obſerves, calls it a 
pyramid from its decreaſing in bulk and bench- 
ing in at every ſtory, and ſays the whole was a 
furlong high; and though this be ſuch a height 
as is ſcarce credible, yet ſome ingenious gentle- 
men will have every ſtory or tower as they call 
it, to be a furlong, and conſequently the whole 
muſt be a mile in height, which is ſo vaſtly be- 
yond the dimenſions of any building that ever 
ſtood upon the earth, that the mentioning of it is 
ſufficient to refute this aſſertion. 5 
And as Dr. PRIDEAUx obſerves, according 
to Sr RAB O's account, it exceeds the heighth of 
any building we know of in the world : the 
biggeſt of the Egyptian pyramids indeed is ſome- 
thing larger at the Baſis, being ſeven hundred 
feet on every ſide, whereas this is but {1x hundred, 
but then the tower was fix hundred foot in 
Height, whereas the pyramid above mentioned 
is no more than four hundred and eighty one feet 
in height; conſequently the tower of Belus 
_ exceeds the height of the pyranud an hundred 
and nineteen foot, which is a quarter of the whole. 
The fame reverend Doctor therefore thinks it was 
not without reaſon that BocyHaRTus aſſerts it 
to be the very ſame tower which was built there 
at the confuſion of tongues ; and according to ſe- 
veral authors, it was built of bricks and bitumen, 
as the ſcripture informs us that tower was. He- 
RODOTUS relates that they aſcended it by ſtairs 
round about it on the outſide, and there being a 
large landing place at every ſtory, made it ap- 
- pear like eight towers one upon another, each 
of them ſeventy five foot high, and in them 
were many great rooms with arched roofs ſup- 
ported by pillars which were made parts of the 
temple afterwards. If we conſider that this was 
erected in the firſt ages after the flood, before 
arts and ſciences were arrived at any perfection, 
ſuch a piece of architecture muſt appear ſtill more 
amazing. Nay, where is the architect to be 
found at this day, or was ever heard of among 


the Greeks or Romans, who could erect a fabrick 


ſeventy five foot high, and ſet ſeven others of the 
ſame height over it one on the head of another! 
For my part I cannot help believing that ſome of 
the workmen muſt have ſeen the great improve- 
ments in architecture that were made before the 
flood, or at leaſt received an account of them from 
Noan, or his ſons who ſurvived the deluge. 
How the art of building came to be loſt after the 
flood, as well as other arts, is not difficult to ac- 
count for, if we conſider the confuſion of tongues, 
and the diſperſion of the people, which happened 
ſoon afterwards. Beſides, where nothing of this 
kind has happened, we have ſeen arts and ſciences 
decline in ſome ages as they have advanced in 
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countries: but however that be, CarisTHENES 


others, and in many parts of this very empire, CH 
famous formely for arts and ſciences, for elegant NI | 
buildings and fruitful fields, are now become i... 
mere deſerts and heaps of rubbiſh ; and the peo- 
ple ſeem to have little elſe to diſtinguiſh them 
from other animals beſides their form; particu- 
larly the natives of Curdeſtan, or Aſſyria, ad- 
joining to the province we are treating of, But 
to proceed, on the top of the tower of Babel 
was an obſervatory, which doctor PRIDRAUx 
conceives was the occaſion that the Chaldeans 
advanced in the skill of aſtronomy beyond all 
other nations, and came ſo early to a perfection 
in that art, but this may poſſibly be as well 
aſcribed to two other cauſes, namely, becauſe this 
was the part of the world firit peopled after the 
flood, and conſequently. the natives muſt have 
had the longeſt experience, and if we add that it 
is not impoſſible they might retain ſome know- 
ledge of what had j aſſed in the old world, tince 
ſome of thoſe who ſurvived it fixed hereabouts, 
it would not be the moſt extravagant conjecture, 
Another advantage was the pureneſs and ſerenity 
of the air, which makes it much fitter for obſer- 
vations of this nature than the air of ſome other 


the philoſpoher who attended ALEXANDER in 
his conqueſts, found that they had made aſtro- 
nomical obſervations for 1903 years before that 
time, which it is computed muſt be from the 
hundred and fifteenth year after the flood, fifteen 
years after the time the tower of Babel is ſuppoſed 
to be built. | | 

1 he temple of Belus contained no more than 
this tower till NEBUCHADNEZZ AR's reign, who 
enlarged it by vaſt buildings erected about it in 
form of a ſquare, each fide two furlongs in 
length, or a mile in circumference : here the 
God BEL or BAAL was worlkipped, who 18 
generally ſuppoſed to be NimRoD, and called 
BEL, which ſignifies, Lord, from the dominion 
he uſurped ; and NimRoD, in the Jewiſh and 
Chaldean languages, which ſignifies a rebel, as he 
revolted, or apoſtatiſed from the true worlhip of 
GOD. This temple ſtood till XERXE8S demo- 
liſhed it in his return from his Grecian expedi- 
tion: he plundered it of a prodigious treaſure, parti. 
cularly of ſeveral images of maſſy gold, one of 
them forty foot high, which contained a thouſand 
Babyloniſh talents, or eight hundred ſeventy hve 
ounces of gold, amounting to about three millions 
and an half of our money. There were many 
other images and ſacred utenſils in this temp! 
thoſe particularly mentioned by DiopoRs dl. 
cULUS contained five thouſand and thirty ta: 
lents, which with the thouſand talents the fir 
image contained, makes above one and twenty 
millions of our money; and no doubt there WP 
a great deal of treaſure more which 1s not men- 
tioned ; but this had been collecting near to =—_ 
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HAP. ſand years, for ſo long it was from the foundation certainly in the wrong, and have miſtaken the C H AP. 
xl, of it to the time it was deſtroyed. | ruins of Seleucia, or ſome other great town ; for 

| Near the temple of Belus on the eaſt ſide of the this Seleucia, it is true, was ſome time called New -.. 
river ſtood the old palace, four miles in circum- Babylon, and peopled from thence, which was Seleucia. 
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ference ; and over againſt it on the other {ide the 
river was the new palace which NE BUCHADNEZ- 
zk built, being eight miles about; it was de- 
fended by three walls, the innermoſt command- 
ing the other two. But what has been moſt ad- 


' mired in this palace were the hanging gardens, 


which contained a ſquare of four hundred foot, 
and were ſeveral large terraſſes one above ano- 
ther, the higheſt of which equalled the walls of the 
city: the whole was ſuſtained by vaſt arches, and 
ſtrengthened by a wall which ſurrounded it, two 
and twenty foot thick: the mould or vegetable 
carth on theſe terraſſes was laid ſo deep that the 
largeſt trees might take root in it, and walks of 
them were accordingly planted here : in the up- 
per terraſs there was a receptacle of water filled 
from the river, from whence the whole garden 
was watered, There were many other curioſi- 
ties in this city worth the relating, but my bu- 
ſineſs being chiefly with modern deſcriptions, I 


muſt refer my reader to Dr. PRIDEAUxX and o- 
ther authors which ſpeak more largely of them ; 


though thus much I could not avoid ſaying of 
this famous city, once the miſtreſs as well as the 
wonder of the world, when I was treating of the 
province where it ſtood.  _ | 

The walls of this city if they were any thing 
near the height and thickneſs it is reported, muſt 
certainly render it impregnable before gunpowder 


Was in uſe, and could only have been taken by 


the ſtratagem Cyrus uſed of turning the river ano- 
ther way, and entering at that part of the wall 
where it uſed to run into the city. It could not 
ealily have been reduced by famine, becauſe it had 
been impoſſible to have aſſembled an army nu- 
merous enough to have inveſted it on all ſides, 
or to have ſubſiſted ſuch an army of men if they 


had been drawn together; and there ſeems to 


have been ground enough belonging to every 
houſe within the walls to have furniſhed the in- 
babitants with proviſions if there had been no 
communication with the country, eſpecially in fo 

fertile a ſoil as this is repreſented to be. 
But what is as ſtrange as any thing that is re- 
lated of Babylon is, that we cannot learn either 
/ antient writers or modern travellers where this 
famous city ſtood, only in general, that it was ſi- 
ated in the province of Chaldea we are now 
ſpeaking of, upon the river Euphrates conſidera- 
bly above the place where it is united with the 
Sris: travellers have gueſſed from the great 
[uns they have diſcovered in ſeveral parts of this 
wuntry, that in this or that place Babylon once 
but when we come to examine nicely the 


8 5 ths mention, we only learn that they are 


probably the ruins of Old Babylon; for it is ſaid 
that AN T 1oc Hus the ſon of SELEUCUs NiCa- 
NoR tranſplanted no Jeſs than 500000 of the in- 
habitants of Old Babylon thither, and gave it the 
name of Seleucia in honour of his father ; but of 
this great city neither does there remain any thing 
at this day but vaſt heaps of rubbiſh, I paſs on 
therefore to Bagdat, ſometimes alſo called Baby- 
lon, which aroſe out of the ruins of Seleucia, 
and is now the capital of the province. 
Bagdat ſtands upon the river Tigris in 33 deg. 
odd min. north lat. and was built by Mano- 
MET the ſecond Caliph of the Saracens, who 


reigned in the middle of the eighth century, and 
It was 


made it the ſeat of the Saracen empire. 
at farſt built upon the weſtern ſide of the river, 
but about the year 1095. the Caliph Mus E- 
TAHAR built a new city on the eaſtern bank of 
the Tigris, and united both by a bridge of boats; 


Bagdat: 


and it continued the metropolis of the Saracen em- 
pire till the middle of the thirteenth century, 


when the Tartars made a conqueſt of it, and 
put an end to the dominion of the Saracens: 
however it ſeems the religion of the Saracens pre- 
vailed, and was profeſſed by. the conquerors, and 
has been eſtabliſhed in this country ever ſince. 


The city of Bagdat loſt much of its ſplendor on 
its being taken by the Tartars, and was reduced 


to a ruinous condition; but it afterwards recovered 
in ſome meaſure, and proved a bone of conten- 


tion between the Turks and Perſians, by whom 


it has been alternately taken and retaken ſeveral 
times, until the year 1689, when the Turks made 
themſelves maſters of it, and have poſſeſſed it ever 
ſince, making it the capital city of the province, 
where the Beglerbeg or the Viceroy continually 
reſides: it flouriſhed much more and had a brisker 
trade while it was under the dominion of the 


Perſians; though the trade is not inconſiderable at 


preſent, being ſupplied with all the merchandize 
of the eaſt by the way of Boſſora, which ſtands 
towards the mouth of the united ſtreams of Ti- 
gris and Euphrates, and annually viſited by the 
caravans from Aleppo, Smyrna, and the weſtern 
part of the Turkith empire, whereby it is fur- 
niſhed with the produce of thoſe countries. The 
pilgrims alſo which viſit Mecca and the tombs of 
HALY and other Imans who lye buried not far 
from hence, paſſing annually through this place 
are a conliderable advantage to it ; though ſince 
it has been taken by the Turks, it has not been 
ſo much reſorted to by the Perſian devotees as 

formerly. . | 
Thecity is about fifteen hundred paces long and 
half as many in breadth, if we include only what 
X x x | Rands 
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CHAP. ſtands on the Perſian or eaſtern ſide of the Ti- 
XI. gris; there is indeed a ſuburb on the weſtern ſide, 
I which ſome reckon part of the city, and then it 
would be much larger; but as this is not within 

the walls, or defended by either wall or caſtle, 

I think we may very well look upon it as a ſuburb 

to the other: the form of the city comes neareſt 

an oblong ſquare of any thing I can compare it 

to; indeed the weſtern fide which lyes next the 

river is much the longeſt, and the north end 
broader than the ſouth, ſo that it is far from be- 

ing a regular ſquare. The caſtle ſtands at the 
north-weſt corner of it on the river: the walls 

are of brick, and there are large towers upon it 

not unlike our modern baſtions. The ditch or 
moat is wide and deep, and though there be no 

half moons or other outworks, it is eſteemed 2 

ſtrong fortreſs in this part of 26 world : there 


are but four gates, one towafis the river, and the 


» 


other three towards the land; and there is uſual- 


ly a garriſon of three or four thouſand horſe and 
foot in the place, The caſtle is built of good 


white ſtone, and ſeems pretty ſtrong towards the 


river; and below the caſtle by the water fide is 
the ſeraglio, or palace of the Viceroy, with ſeve- 
ral kioſchs, or ſummer-houſes on the river, which 
make a fine appearance. The houſes of the town 
are for the moſt part ill built, but their bazars, 
where the tradeſmen keep their ſhops, being arched 


and covered like our exchanges, are handſome 


enough. Theſe were built by the Perſians when 
they were in poſſeſſion of the place, as were their 
bagnio's, and indeed every thing elſe which is 
worth a traveller's notice, the Turks rather ruin- 
ing than adorning all places where they come. 
There are five moſques in the town, of which 
two are indifferently well built, with handſome 


domes covered with varniſhed tiles of ſeveral co- 


lours. The Cadi here has an authority almoſt 
equal to that of the Mufti at Conſtantinople, 'T here 
is allo a Teſterda or Treaſurer, who collects the 
revenues; and a Reis Effendi, who ſigns all acts 
of ſtate, and is ſometimes called Secretary, and 
ſometimes Chancellor. In the hands of theſe 
officers is lodged the civil government of the pro- 
vince : they are alſo of the Viceroy's council, or 
rather checks and ſpies upon his actions, being ac- 
countable to the Porte for their conduct, and not 
to him. - ah 
The next conſiderable city to Bagdat in Chaldea 
is Boſſora or Balſara, and this in ſome reſpects ex- 
cels the other, as will appear in the deſcription of 
it. It ſtands about a league from the weſtern 


Boſſora. 


bank of Shat El Arab, which is the Euphrates and 
Tigris united, and has a communication with it 
by a canal, which will carry large veſſels; it lyes 
in zo degrees odd minutes north latitude, and 
about 15 leagues from the mouth of the river 
Shat El Arab above-mentioned, the tide flows a- 
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of twelve miles in circumference, in which are 


from Iſpahan, Gombron, &c. 


this place ſhould not come to be as conſiderable in 


bove 15 leagues higher than the town, as far as CHA 
Gorno, and yet the water is freſh at Boſſora. The NI 
town is ſurrounded with a wall of earth, upwards \A | 


contained however many void ſpaces, without 
houſes or gardens. Its fituation is pleaſant, and 
very advantageous on account of trade, and the 
ground about it extremely fertile. The port is 
commodious and fate, inſomuch that large veſſels 
may come up to the end of the canal without 
danger; and as the merchandize of Europe may 
be brought thither by the Euphrates, which is not 
above four days journey from Aleppo ; fo all the 
rich merchandize of India and China is brought 
thither by the gulph of Perſia ; and ſince the civil 
wars in Perſia, I find the Engliſh Eaſt India com- 

pany have made this their principal factory for the 
Perſian trade, and withdraw moſt of their people 


The ſhipping uſually arrives at Boſſora from 
the beginning of July to October, when the 
monſoon ſerves to bring them in; and during 
theſe four months, the town is crowded with 
foreigners from moſt parts of the world, who 
come thither to traffick : and why the trade of 


time, as that of Ormus was, I cannot conceive, it 
having all the advantages in point of {ituation, 
that iſland had, if not more, and is in a manner 
a free port for all nations; whereas the trade of . 
the other was in a great meaſure ingroſſed by Þ 
the Portugueſe. The only thing which can make 
the trading men avoid it, is the hot winds, which 
blow here in July and Auguſt, when the heats 
are almoſt inſupportable, eſpecially if the wind 
blows from the ſouth-eaſt, Mr. THEVENOT 
aſſures us, that in the month of July, 1665, no 
leſs than four thouſand people periſhed in Boſſora, 
by the ſamiel, or hot poiſonous winds. 
There is alſo another diſtemper very rife at 
Boſſora in the months of July, Auguſt, and Sep- 
tember, which occaſions ſwellings and tumours. 
in the groin, thighs, neck, and other parts of the 
body; and when it is cured in one place, will 
frequently break out in another; and though moſt 
people have it, there are few which die of this 
diſtemper. It is ſuppoſed to be cauſed by that 
abundance of dates which they eat, eſpecially the 
poor people, who have ſcarce any other food, ex- 
cept dry'd fiſh. About the latter end of Septem- 
ber, when the heats are over, it is dangerous by 
ing too thin in clothes, or to ſleep abroad in the 
air. And from the end of October till Januar), 
it is very cool, nights and mornings, till the Jun 
is two or three hours high. 4 of 
It is not much above an hundred and ty 
years ſince Boſſora was under the 5 
the Arabs, and reckoned a part of Arabia Le 


ſerta; but there happening a war between 5; 


go” 
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Turks and the Arabians about this time, the Turks 
made themſelves maſters of it. The Arabs aiter- 
wards blocking up the place, and laying am- 


323 
ans, of whom I have ſpoken already in the de- CH AP. 
ſcription of Perſia, There are alſo a vaſt con- XI. 
courſe of foreigners during the mionſoons, ana 


HAP. 
| Xl, 


| date trees. 


his dignity to ſell to the beſt bidder. 


buſcades, ſo that it was impoſſible to paſs to and 
from it in any ſafety, the Turks came to a 
treaty with them, and were content to reſign all 
the territory belonging to it, which Jay to the 
weſtward of the city, to the Arabs again, and they 
remain in poſſeſſion of the country within a league 
of the walls of Boſſora. And as the inhabitants 
of the town are for the moſt part Arabs, the 
Porte, to humour the people, ſuffer them to be 
goyerned by a Prince or hereditary Governor of 


- their own, who ſometimes bids defiance to the 


Grand Seignior ; and being in ſo remote a part of 
the empire, the government hath a great deal of 
trouble often, before they can reduce him within 
bounds, DS 8 
The revenues of the Prince of Boſſora ariſe 
four ways, viz. by money, horſes, camels, and 
Every merchant who imports reals, 
are obliged to bring them into the mint, where 
they are coined into larins, by which he gets eight 
per cent. As to horſes, there are no where bet- 


ter or finer ſhaped than ate to be found in this 


Prince's ſtables, which he does not think beneath 
Nor does he 
make leſs advantage of his breed of camels, the 
moſt ſerviceable animal in the world for carry- 
inz burthens over the deſerts. 0s | 

But in the date trees con ſts his greateſt wealth, 
for all the country from the meeting of the two 
rivers Euphrates and Tigris to the lea for thirty 


leagues together, are covered with them ; and 


for every tree he is paid three fourths of a larin, 
about the value of nine-pence, our money. 

The cuſtom-houſe at Boſſora alſo yields the 
Baſſa or Governor a great deal of money; and 
he kceps a Shabander or Commiſſioner of his 


cuſtoms, who collects them for him, and does 


not farm them. He raifes alſo conſiderable ſums 
from the Perſian pilgrims, who moſt of them 
pals through Boſſora, ſince Bagdat has been in 
the hands of the Turks; he demands of them 
thirty chequins a head, in conſideration of a guard 
he ſends with- them of three or four hundred 
horſe to protect them from the Arabs, in their 
paſſage to Mecca and back again: he ſells them 
allo what camels they want, at his own price, and 
When they return, he buys the camels again at 
caly rates, and ſells them horſes very dear, to carry 
them home. The merchants alſo, who buy horſes 
to be tranſported to other countries, are forced to 


date them at ſuch a price as he is pleaſed to ſet 


upon them, for all other perſons are prohibited to 
ell their horſes to foreigners without licence, which 
leldom obtained, but by a conſiderable preſent. 
The ſubjects of the Prince or Baſſa of Boſſora, 
donſift not only of Arabs, but of Sabean Chriſti- 


ſome who reſide there all the year, natives of Eu- 
rope as well as Aſia, and the Carmelites were not 
long ſince ſuffered to have a convent, on the terraſs 
whereon they uſed to plant a pair of colours or ſtan- 
dard, with a croſs wrought in it, for which privilege 
they annually made the Baſſa a preſent; and here, 
not only the Catholicks of Europe, but the Ar- 
menians and Neſtorians, it 1s ſaid, performed their 
devotions: nor are the Mahometans ſo ſtrict a 
in ſome other parts of the empire, but every one 
is permitted to wear turbants of what colour they 
pleaſe, and not put under any marks of ignominy, 
as at Conſtantinople. | . ; 

There is no part of the world where the fruits 
of the earth are more ſubje& to be deſtroyed by 
locuſts than in the territories of Boflora : T a- 
VERNIER relates that when he was at Boſſora, 
there flew by twice ſuch a prodigious number of 
locuſts, that they appeared at a diſtance like a 
cloud, and darkened the air. They paſs over 
Boſſora generally four or five times in a year, be- 
ing driven into the deſert, by the wind, where 
they die, or they would deſtroy all the corn and 
herbage in Chaldea. a 

The ſamiel or hot poiſonous winds, which have 
been mentioned already in treating of Perſia, ſeem 
to be more fatal in this country than in any other, 
if we may credit the account Mr. THEVENOT: 
gives us of them : he obſerves that it reigns in the 
hot ſummer months from the banks of the Tigris 
as far as Surat in India by land, but is never per- 
ceived on the water, and he imagines it to be the 
eaſt wind Jog mentions, becauſe it always blows 
from the eaſtward, or rather from the ſouth eaſt: 
that thoſe who breathe this wind fall inſtantly 
dead, tho' ſometimes they have time to ſay, I 
burn. That a man no ſooner dies by this wind 
than he becomes as black as a coal, and if one 
takes him by a leg or an arm, or any other part 
of the body to lift him up, he will pull off his fleſh, 
which comes from the bone: that in this wind 
there are ſtreaks of fire as ſmall as a hair, which 
have been ſeen by ſome, and thoſe who breathe in 
thoſe rays of fire die, while others receive no pre- 
judice; and he conceives that theſe fires volant 
may proceed from ſulphurious exhalations which 
riſe out of the earth, and kindling by the agitation 
of the wind, are drawn in by the breath, and con- 
ſume the entrails in a moment : or, if it be but a 
bare wind, it is ſo hot as immediately to corrupt 
the body it enters into. 

But notwithſtanding I have a very great regard for 
the relations given us by Mr. THE VENOr, aid ſuch 
an opinion of his veracity, that I ſeldom queſtion any 
thing he aſſures us he has been an eye witneſs of ; 
yet as he acknowledges to have received this ac- 
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CHAP. count from others, I muſt beg his pardon if I do 
XI. not give entire credit to it in every circumſtance. 
3A As to the hot winds in general which blow from 
- the moſt eaſtern part of India to the frontiers of 


in all places between Bir and Boſſora, either the © HAN 
ſtream is choked up in ſome part of it by ſands, or XII 
there are ſo many canals and dikes cut to ſupply \a 
the neighbouring country with water, that it 3 


Turkey, or from the Ganges to the river Tigris 


in the months of June and July, and ſometimes 


longer, it may be obſerved, that this country for 
the moſt part is a barren ſandy deſert on which 
the ſun at this ſeaſon of the year ſhines with 
almoſt perpendicular rays, and heats the earth 


to ſuch a degree about noon, that there is no 


ſetting a bare foot upon it; and that the ſun 


which is then near the zenith, and the reflecti- 


on of the burning ſands ſhould occaſion the air 


to be intolerably hot is no ſtrange thing: it 


may alſo be much hotter towards the weſtern 
parts of Perſia and Chaldea, than in India poſ- 
ſibly, becauſe the wind has blown over a large 


tract of parched earth; and I am apt to believe 
therefore, that in theſe countries many people 


may have periſhed in theſe hot winds ; but as to 


their ſucking in ſtreaks of fire with their breath, 
and the effect it is ſaid to have of corrupting 
their fleſh in a moment, Mr. TH EVEN OT 
might probably be impoſed upon in theſe parti- 
culars. A corps it is true, will corrupt in a 
very ſhort time in hot countries let the diſtem- 
per be what it will, which is the reaſon they 


_ uſually bury a perſon in a few hours after he 


dies; but that the fleſh ſhould ſo corrupt in a 
moment as not to bear the handling without 


coming from the bone, is ſomething extraordi- 


nary. 


terrible effects in Chaldea and Perſia, they cer- 
tainly are not ſo pernicious in India; they may, 
and no doubt have brought diſtempers upon people 
there which have been fatal to them: but for ſe- 
veral years that I was in India, I never heard of 
any perſon being ſtruck dead in a moment by 
them, nor can I hear from any of our Perſian 
factors that theſe winds have had ſuch a quick 
operation in any part of that kingdom; but that 
many of our people have died or languiſhed of fe- 
vers and other diſtempers at Gombron and Boſ- 
ſora, occaſioned by the exceſſive heats, every per- 
ſon who has viſited thoſe countries can inform us; 
and when the wind which ſhould refreſh and re- 
lieve us in the hot ſeaſons brings an addition of 
heat with it, this is not to be much wondered at; 
but as I have already given my thoughts in rela- 


tion to theſe hot winds in the deſcription of Perſia, 


I ſhall not enlarge any farther on this ſubject 
here. | 1 

I have ſaid above that Bir upon the Euphrates 
ſtanding but four days journey from Aleppo, the 
merchandiſe of Europe might be tranſported to 
Bollora by that river, and ſo diſtributed all over 
the caſt ; but I find the Euphrates is not navigable 


And tho' the hot winds may have ſudden and 


either ſhore between thoſe cities. Ef 
NOT in failing down this river, obſerves, iet 


too ſhallow for veſſels of any burthen to paſs 
through: were any people maſters of this country 


but the Turks, they would certainly reſtore the 
navigation of this river, which would be fo advan. 


tageous upon account of trade ; as it is, the mer- 


chants who have goods to tranſport to Bagdat or 


Boſſora, are forced to croſs the Euphrates with 
them at Bir, and carry them from thence to 
Mouſſul (Nineveh) which ſtands upon the Tigris, 
and there embark them on the kelecks for Bagdat ; 
for ordinary boats and veſſels, it ſeems, cannot 
fail upon the Tigris, on account of the great falls, 


or cataracts which are in that river; at one of 
which, it ſeems, the water falls forty fathoms 


perpendicular. 
Theſe kelecks are about four fathom long and 


three broad, born up by skins, or borachio's filled 


with wind like bladders : they have perhaps twen- 


ty of theſe borachio's on each ſide, and thirteen or 


fourteen at each end of the machine, to theſe they 
faſten long poles which are tied together with 
withes, and upon theſe they lay poles from fide to 


ſide to a conſiderable thickneſs, on which the paſ- 


ſengers and their goods are placed. Two water- 


men row the machine with oars, or rather flat 


narrow ſticks; and a third wets that part of the 
borachios which are out of the water every half 
hour, or elſe, it ſeems, they will be in danger 6 
burſting ; and theſe are all the hands employed in 
navigating the keleck, which it is obſerved, has 
neither maſt or ſail, or any peg, nail, or piece of 
iron uſed in the framing of it, neither have they 
head or ſtern, but any part moves firſt as it hap- 


pens, and moſt commonly they go fide-ways. 


They blow up their borachios every evening, 
and mend thoſe that are cracked, for the kelecks 


put on ſhore twice a day, and uſually the paſſen- 


gers lye upon the banks of the river in the night 
time. In the paſſage from Mouſſul to Bagdat e- 
very one is obliged to carry his proviſions with 
him, for there is ſcarce a town to be found upon 


Mr. THEVE-/ 


had the moſt turnings and windings of any he had 
ever been upon; that it formed many large iſlands, 


and was full of rocks, which made the navigation 


impracticable in any other veſſels, eſpecially coli 
ſidering the rapidity of the ſtream. Near the banks 
of this river, he obſerved, ſeveral hills of ſulphur; 
and the wind blowing very hot one night when he 
lay on ſhore from thoſe hills: this Senden 3} 
prehended it might be the ſamiel or poiſonous Wi, 
which he conceived to be occaſioned by the bet 
vapours which aſcend from the pits of ſulphur, 
and indeed hot winds in the night time app 

ſomething 


| ſomething extraordinary to me, having only found 
_ 2 blow hot for three or four hours in the 
middle of the day, and afterwards we were re- 
freſhed with cooler breezes. | 
The Arabs, it ſeems, who feed their cattle 
upon the banks of this river, ſwim frequently 
from one ſide to the other, and if they meet with 
a keleck where all the people who belong to 
it are on ſhore in the night time, they ſeldom 
fail to plunder it: and Mr. THEvenorT obſery- 
ed in this voyage, that the very women and 
girls frequently croſs the rapid ſtream, carrying 
bundles on their heads, aſſiſted only by a bora- 
chio under each arm, and ſometimes without any 
aſſiſtance. About two days below Mouſſul the 
river Zarb falls into the Tigris, being about half 
as broad as that river and very rapid, ariſing from 
the neighbouring mountains of Curdiſtan or Aſ- 
ſyria, Hereabouts the country on the Aſſyrian 
ſide is full of lions and other wild beaſts; and the 
other ſhore is infeſted by the thieviſh Arabs, which 
makes it unſafe lying on either. THEVENOT 
tells us, that they choſe to lye on the ſhore where 


ſelves among the Arabs: at midnight however 
they were viſited by three robbers ſtark-naked, 


but finding they were diſcovered, they dived under 
water and diſapyeared. This accident, notwith- 
ſtanding alarmed the paſſengers, for thoſe who 
ſaw them, ran immediately to the keleck, cry- 


the reſt not knowing what the matter was, but 
thinking there was a lion at their heels, threw 
themſelves deſperately into the keleck, and the 
noiſe awakening thoſe who were left on board, 
who were equally frightned, it was very lucky 
that no miſchief happened in the confuſion the 


ſions, it ſeems, were not altogether without 
grounds for ſome time before, it ſeems, the A- 
rabs had robbed a keleck in that very place, on 
board of which were near fourſcore people whom 
they killed, and then overſet the keleck, that it 
might ſeem to be an accident; for the Turks 
lometimes call them to an account for theſe de- 
precations, Between Mouſſul and Bagdat on the 
Ally rian ſide of the Tigris are bituminous ſprings, 
and other ſtreams of hot water, in which ſick 
people frequently come to bathe. 

From Bagdat to Boſſora the Tigris will carry 
large boats, nor are there any cataracts to hin- 
der the navigation. The veilels are about ten 


ſhore, where proviſions may be had at very eaſy 
rates, Which the paſſengers dreſſed on board; 
nor do they lye aſhore, as in the paſſage on the 
upper part of the river above Bagdat. 'T he towns 
Which ſtand near the ſhore, are Amurat, Man- 
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they expected wild beaſts, rather than truſt them- 


who had croſſed the river in hopes of plunder, 


ing out like people in the extremeſt danger, and 


whole company were in; but their apprehen- 


days going down, and there are villages on the 


345 
ſoury, Magar, Gazen, and Gorno, Canals are CH A. 
cut through all the country between Bagdat and XI. 


Boſſora, which makes it a little reſemble Hole. 


land; and theſe cities lye about an hundred and 
ſixty leagues aſunder. At Gorno, fifteen leagues 
above Boflora, the Tigris and Euphrates meet 
and here are three caſtles, one upon the point 
where the two rivers join, the ſecond on the 
Chaldea ſide, and the other on the fide of Ara- 
bia, and here the cuſtoms are demanded, theſe 
caſtles being in the territories of the Baſſa of 
Boſſora. 3 5 
This country is one of the richeſt under the do- 
minion of the Grand Seignior : no fine meadow 
and. paſture grounds can be ſeen any where; and 
they are covered with flocks and herds for hun- 


dreds of miles together ; but horſes and buffaloes 


they moſt abound in : and hither the Grand Seig- 
nior ſends a Teſterdar, or I reaſurer, annually, with 
a body of horſe, to collect his duties, viz. for every 
ox or buffalo, a piaſter and a quarter; every horſe 
or mare, two piaſters ; and for every ſheep 10 d. 
which would amount to an immenſe ſum, if the 
ruſticks did not defraud him of great part of it; 
and ſometimes they will refuſe to pay any, which 
occalions a petty war between them and the 
Porte; but the government chooſe to wink at 
ſome frauds, rather than provoke them to revolt 
by too rigorous an exaction in theſe remote pro- 
vinces. 1 


CHAP. XII. 
Treats of the preſent ſtate of the province of C urdiſtan 


or Aria. 


1 Proceed now to enquire into the ſtate of Tur- Curdiſtan 
kiſh Curdiſtan, or Aſſyria, for the moſt eaſter- or Aſſyra. 

ly part of Curdiſtan is under the dominion of the 

Perſians. This province has Armenia or Turco- 

mania on the north: Perſian Curdiſtan on the 

eaſt: Chaldea on the ſouth: and Diarbeck or 

Meſopotamia on the weſt : and is ſaid to receive 

its name from Ass the ſon of SHEM. In this 

country the famous city of Nineveh once ſtood, Nineveh. 

on the eaſtern bank of the river Tigris, oppoſite 

to the place where Mouſſul now ſtands. This 

town was ſixty miles in compaſs, or three days 

journey, according to Jonas; twenty miles 

being an ordinary day's journey for a man on foot. 

The walls of it are ſaid to have been one hundred 

feet high, and to have had eleven hundred and fifty 

towers upon it, each of them two hundred feet in 

height. The houſes did not ſtand contiguous, but 

there were large gardens and ſpaces between them, 

as in Babylon. It was under the dominion of the 


ſame Prince, who uſed to reſide part of the year at 
one of theſe cities, and the other part at the other. 
It is ſaid to be built by NiMR@D, or according 
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whole, and threw himſelf into the flames. 


of this vaſt city. 


to others by Nix us, from whom, it is conjec- 
tured, it received its name. It was beſieged by 
ARB AC Es three years, when the river overflow- 
ed twenty furlongs of the wall; whereupon SA R- 
DANA PAL Us, the Prince, retired into his palace, 
and having collected all his wealth, which, ac- 
cording to tradition, amounted to upwards of 
twenty thouſand millions of pounds, ſet fire 5 0 

is 
city was afterwards entirely deſtroyed by As A- 
GES, the eldeſt ſon of CyYaxARESs, the eighth 
King of the Medes, after Ax BACES. There is 
nothing now to be ſeen but heaps of rubbiſh, al- 


moſt a league along the river Tigris, over againſt 


Mouſſul, which people imagine to be the remains 
Half a league from the Tigris 
alſo is a little hill, on the top whereof ſtands a 


moſque, over the place where, according to the 


Sheraſeul. 


tradition of the country, Jonas was buried, 
And for this place the Turks have ſo great a vene- 
ration, that they will ſcarce ſuffer any Chriſtian 
to enter the moſque. In the middle of the tem- 


ple ſtands a tomb covered with a pall of tiſſue, 


and at the four corners great wax candles, beſides 
ſeveral lamps, which hang down from the roof, 
and here ſome derviſes or Turkiſh monks are em- 
ployed in reading the alcoran. 


y 


The capital city of Curdiſtan at this time is 
Sheraſoul, which lyes to the eaſtward of Nineveh, 
in the 36th degree of north latitude. It is the 
ſeat of the Beglerbeg, or Viceroy of the province, 


who hath ſeveral ſangiackſhips or governments 


under him. The town is not large but built af- 
ter a particular manner, the houſes being hewed 
out of a rock on the ſide of a hill for a quarter of 


a league together ; and you go up to them by fif- 


Am adia. 


Arbela; - 


| Betlis, 


teen or twenty ſtone ſteps, and ſometimes more. 


in 37 degrees north latitude. 


2. Amadia lyes to the northward of Nineveh, 
It is ſeated on the 
top of an high mountain, which will take up an 
hour in aſcending. In the middle of the town is 
a piazza, where the merchants keep their ſhops, 


and is a place of pretty good trade. 
3. Arbela, to the eaſtward of Sheraſoul, near 


which town is a plain fifteen leagues in extent, 
where ALEXANDER defeated DARIUS. In the 
middle of this plain there is a little hill about half 
a league in circumference, covered with noble 
oaks, and at the top of it the ruins of a caſtle, 
which, according to tradition, was the place where 
Dakivs ſtood to ſee the ſucceſs of the battle. 

4. Betlis is ſituate on the north part of this 
province, near the lake of Van, in the latitude 
of thirty ſeven degrees ſome odd minutes north 
lat. The Bey or Prince of this place, it is ſaid, 


ſtill preſerves his independency, and is ſubject nei- 


ther to the Turk or Perſian, his country being 
very mountainous, and almoſt inacceſſible. And 
as he has it un his power to interrupt the trade be- 
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tween Aleppo and Tauris, it is faid to be the in- 


tereſt of both Princes to keep fair with him. As 3 2 0 


you approach Betlis you muſt travel a whole day - 
among high ſteep mountains, from whence there 
fall prodigious torrents in the wet ſeaſon, The 
way up to the city is cut through a rock, where 
there is but juſt room for a camel to paſs, It 
is built round the hill in form of a ſugar loaf 
and ſtands at an equal diſtance from two other 
mountains. There is no getting up to it, but 
by wheeling and winding round the mountain. 
On the top there is a plain where the caſtle ſtands. 
And here the Bey alſo has his palace. Tis ſaid 


he can raiſe twenty five thouſand - horſe, and a 


good body of foot out of the ſhepherds of his 


country, 


'The province of Curdiſtan is a very pleaſant Natur of. | 1 
fruitful ſoil, diverſified with hills and valleys, the (vil, 


The hills are clothed with the fineſt oaks, and 
a great variety of other timber and fruit trees. 
The valleys are well watered, and bear excellent 
grain where they are cultivated, but being under 
the dominion of the flothful Turk, or rather a 
frontier country between Turkey and Perſia, there 
is very little of it manured. However there are 
vaſt flocks and herds fed in this country, the owners 
living in tents, like the Arabs. T he governing 
part of the country are ManomeTaANs, but 
the common people are ſaid to be a kind of Chri- 
ſtians, at leaſt they go under that denomination; 
but according to the accounts travellers give us of 
them, there are not a more brutiſh people upon 
the face of the earth, and not leſs addicted to 
thieving and plundering the caravans than the Ara- 
bians: but this is not to be wondered at upon the 
frontiers of two great kingdoms, enemies to each 


other, where people will take greater liberties than 


in other places. Galls and tobacco are the prin- 
cipal produce of the ſoil at preſent, but it ſeems 
fit for any thing, it being very deep, as travellers | 
complain who paſs through it : and though the 


country in general is pleaſant, it ſeems the roads 


are not. There are ſcarce any towns and villages, 
but the houſes lye diſperſed at the diſtance of a 
musket ſhot from one another, and ſcarce a houſe 
which has not a vineyard : however they make no 
wine, but dry their grapes. 


E HAP. XIII. 


Treats of the flate of the province of Diarbecs, 
Meſeprtamia. 


TEE province of Diarbeck, or Meſopotamia, 
1 I come to next. This lyes between the fl. 
vers Tigris and Euphrates, from whence it Þ 
ſaid to have obtained its name, and is bounded by 
Turcomania, or Armenia Major, on the no» 


and Chaldea on the ſouth : the chief towns * 
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cut under ground to the river. 


N | 4 
Vumley. 


firſt, Bir, or Beer, as we pronounce it, 
ſituate upon the eaſtern bank of the river Euphra- 
four days journey to the eaſtward of Aleppo, 
in thirty-ſeven degrees odd minutes, north lati- 
tude, and is the great paſs into Meſopotamia. 
The town is built on the ſide of a hill, and not 
very large, at the top of it there ſtands a caſtle 
built upon a rock, where the Governor reſides ; 
and from hence our countryman, the reverend 
Mr. MAUNDREL, obſerved, there was a way 


was ſhewn a room full of old arms, vaſt large 
croſs-bows, and beams which ſeemed deſigned for 
battering rams. There were alſo Roman ſaddles 
and head-pieces, of a large ſize; but the Turks 


would not permit him to ſtay long enough to ex- 


amine theſe antiquities. In the evening he went 
to view the country about it, 


came up cloſe to the water- ſide, without any plain 


intervening, as they do alſo on the Aſſyrian fide : 


however, there are two fine ſtreams, which run 
over the top of the hill, and fall down into the 
town. In the ſide of the hill there is a cave cut 
in the rock, with fifteen large pillars left to ſup- 
port the roof, The city is well walled, but the 
houſes very indifferently built, as they are in 
moſt parts of Turkey. There is, however, plen- 
ty of all proviſions, good water, and a deſireable 
climate, which render the place agreeable enough. 


| The garriſon conſiſts of fix or ſeven hundred 


men, commanded by an Aga: but the city is 
within the territories of the Baſſa of Orfa. 

A day's journey to the eaſtward of Bir lyes the 
town of Sharmley, where there is a good cara- 
vanſera and baths, and a ſtrong fortreſs on a 


mountain near it; which is all that travellers ob- 
lerye concerning it. 

Sharmley ſtands the city of Orfa, (ſuppoſed to be 
in the ſame place where Edeſſa antiently ſtood) 
in thirty-ſix degrees north latitude, Here the 
caravan uſually ſtays eight or ten days, the peo- 
ple who let the horſes and mules from Turkey 
to Perſia, having their houſes here, Orfa is the 


In the caſtle he 


on the Me ſopota- 
mian ſide, and found ſteep chalky hills, which 
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habitants are many of them Armenian Chriſtians, CH AP. 
and are permitted to perform divine ſervice in XIII. 
their churches. Here are alſo to be ſeen ſeveral 


antient tombs of the Chriſtians, in grotto's, on 
the neighbouring mountains, 

The walls of the city of Orfa are of free- 
ſtone, with towers at convenient diſtances ; but 
the town is meanly built, and ſeveral void places 
in it without inhabitants. It is governed by a 
Baſſa, and has a garriſon of ſix or ſeven hun- 
dred ſpahis, and about two hundred janizaries, 
there being much more occaſion for horſe than 
foot, to oppoſe the incurſions of the Arabs, who 
frequently croſs the Euphrates, in hopes of plun- 
der. There are ſeveral pleaſant gardens near the 
walls, watered by artificial channels, and the ſoil 
produces good wine: but what Orfa is moſt re- 
markable for, is the manufacture of yellow ma- 
royni, or Turkey leather, as we call it; the red 
is made at Diarbeck, and the blue at Tocat. 

On the ſouth ſide of the city is a caſtle, with 
a broad deep ditch cut through a rock, and on 
the top of the caſtle is a little ſquare turret, where, 
according to tradition, ELIAS formerly dwelt. 
They ihew ſtrangers alſo a well on the ſouth fide 
of the town, which they call the well of the 
handkerchief for this reaſon: they ſay that AB- 
GARUs, King of Orfa, being a leper, ſent meſ- 
ſengers to our Saviour, defiring that he would 
come and heal him; and with the meſlengers 
ſent a painter to draw our Saviour's picture: that 
our Lord anſwered, he could not go with the 
meſſengers, becauſe his paſſion drew nigh ; but 
obſerving the painter taking his picture, he threw 
a handkerchief over his face, which immediately 
received the print of his viſage, and gave it them 
to carry their Prince. As they were returning, 


near the city of Orfa, they were ſet upon by rob- 
About eleven hours march to the eaſtward of 


bers, and the perſon who had the handkerchief, 
dropt it into a well, to conceal it, and eſcaping 
to the town, related the accident: whereupon the 
King, the next day, with all his people, went in 
proceflion to the well, where they found the wa- 
ter riſen to the brim, and the handkerchief float- 


ing upon it; and the King taking it into his hands, 


capital city of Meſopotamia, and, according to found himſelf in that inſtant cured of his lepro- 
tradition, ſtands in the place where ABRAHAM 


dweit, The firſt thing they ſhew foicigners is a 


large fountain, the ſprings whereof are under the 
ſoundations of the principal moſque in the city. 
i he Chriſtians have a tradition here, that this 
Was the place where ABRAHAM prayed before he 
went to ſacrifice his ſon Is AAC; and that two 
(prings of water aroſe from the places where he 
Kneeled, Theſe feed the large fountain above- 
mentioned, and they will not ſuffer any perſon 
to enter the grotto, where theſe ſprings riſe, with- 
out pulling off his ſhoes, and it is with difficulty 


chat a Chriſtian is permitted to ſee it, The in- 


Franks ſtole it, and carried it to Rome. 
water of this well alſo is ſuppoſed ever ſince to 


ſy; and thereupon the King and his ſubjects be- 
came Chriſtians; that they kept this miraculous 
handkerchief many years; but at length ſome 
The 


have the property of curing lepers. From this 


and the like ſtories we may obſerve, that the 


of the earth, for relicks and mirac 


eaſtern Chriſtians are not leſs credulous than thoſe 
of the weſt; though I believe the church of 
Rome may ſtill vie with any church 40 the face 

10US CUTCS, 
But I am apt to think that the water of this well 


has really ſome natural virtue in it, eſpecially in 
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leprous caſes; for as the leproſy is a very com- 
mon diſtemper in this country, ſo travellers tell 
us there are always ſome people bathing here, 
who are afflited with this diſeaſe : and it is not 
an uncommon thing among fome people, where 
waters have a natural virtue in them, to improve 


the hint, and make a miracle of the cure, when 


an infirm man has received any benefit by them. 
Six or ſeven day's journey to the eaſtward of 


Orfa, ſtands the little city of Merdin, on a 


The 


mountain, ſurrounded with a good wall. 


caſtle is ſomething higher than the town, on the 


north ſide of it, where the Governor reſides, 
who has a garriſon of two hundred ſpahis, and 
four or five hundred foot. N | 
Two days journey beyond Merdin, in the road 
to Perſia, ſtands the town of Nesbin, the antient 
Niſibis; of which it is but the ſhadow, being on- 
ly now a large village, and is inhabited by Arme- 
nian and Neſtorian Chriſtians. Here they ſhew 
travellers the tomb of St. James, Bithop of 
| In the ſame church-yard is a ſtone pe- 
deſtal, on which are placed ſeveral lighted can- 
dles, which the poor people offer when they are 
ſick, or in diſtreſs, believing it to have been the 


pedeſtal of ſome ſaint's ſtatue, which the Turks 


have defaced ; and the poor people are ſo very 
zealous, it ſeems, in the worſhip of ſaints, that 
they pay the ſame reverence to the pedeſtal as they 
would have given to the image. 

Five or fix days journey to the eaſtward of 
Nesbin, ſtands the city of Mouſſul, on the weſt- 


tern bank of the river Tigris, (over-againſt the 


place where Nineveh is ſuppoſed to have ſtood) 
in thirty-ſix degrees odd minutes, northern lati- 


tude: the walls of this city make a good appear- 


ance without, being built of free- ſtone, and three 
miles in circumference; there is a little caſtle on 
the Tigris, where the Baſſa reſides, but the 


houſes are very mean within, and many of them 
lye in ruins; it is however a place of good trade, 


being the ordinary road for the caravans from 
Aleppo to Perſia, and has a communication with 


Bagdat, and the gulph of Perſia, by means of the 


Tigris. It is chiefly inhabited by Greeks, Chri- 
ſtians, Armenians, Neſtorians and Maronites, 
but thoſe of the eſtabliſhment are Mahometans ; 
and. the garriſon uſually conſiſts of three or four 
thouſand horſe and foot. There is a great trade 


for galls here, being the produce of the neighbour- 


ing countries. A bridge of boats is laid over the 
river at this place, by which it has a communi- 
cation with Aſſyria or Curdiſtan, © 

The city of Diarbeck ſtands about fix days 


journey north eaſt of Orfa, in 38 degrees of north 


lat. and is called by the Turks, Caremit: it is 
ſituate on a riſing ground, on the right fide of 
the river Tigris, where it forms a half moon; 
the deſcent from the walls to the river being 


very ſteep it is encompaſſed with a double wall, CHA F ( 


in the outermoſt of which is fixty two towers 
7 


and three gates, on every one of them there ig 


an inſcription in Greek, not intelligible at preſent 
only it is obſerved that it mentions the name of 


ConsTANTINE ſeveral times: there is in the 


town two or three handſome piazza's, and a 


magnificent moſque, which was formerly a Chri- 
ſtian church. About a league from the city there 
is a canal cut ſrom the I'igris, which ſupplies 
the town with water, and in this water it is 
that all the red Turkey leather or maroynis are 
waſhed which are made at Diarbeck, and excel all 
others in colour; this manufacture employs at 
leaſt one fourth of the natives: the ſoil is very 
good in the neighbouring country, which abounds 


in corn and wine: the city is populous, and in it 


there is computed to be about twenty thouſand 
Chriſtians, of which two thirds are Armenians, 


and the reſt Neſtorians and Jacobites. Ihe Baſ- 


ſa is a Beglerbeg, or Viceroy, and one of the Vi- 
zier's of the empire, having ſeveral ſangiackſhips, 


or governments, under him; in which, it is ſaid, 


he can raiſe twenty thouſand horſe, who hold of 
the crown by military tenures. 

Diarbeck ſtands ſo near the ſource of the Ti- 
gris that it is fordable here, except after the rains 
and the melting of the ſnows on the mountains, 
and then it is neceſſary to go a mile higher than 


the town, where it may be croſſed over a ſtone 


bridge. 

As to the province of Diarbeck in general, the 
north part of it ſeems to be as fruitful as any 
part of the Turkiſh empire ; affording plenty of 
corn, wine, cattle, wild fowl, and all manner of 
proviſions; but the ſouth part of it is not fo fruit- 


ful. There is a pleaſing variety of hills and val- | 


leys in this country, and it is almoſt encloſed by 
the Tigris and Euphrates, and watered with ſe- 
veral other ſtreams. The principal manufacture 
appears to be maroyni or Turkey leather; and 
they export great quantities of galls and t0- 
bacco. | ee 


CHAP. XIV. 


Treats of the province of Turcomania, 0r Armen a- 


— 


T O the northward of Diarbeck and Curdiſtan Turconlf 


lyes the province of Turcomania, 
nia major, bounded by Natolia towards the We 
by Georgia and Natolia towards the north, an 


by Aderbeitzan, or Media, a province of Perſia, | 


towards the eaſt: the chief towns whereof are, 
firſt, Erzerom, or Arzeron, ſituate in forty 
grees odd minutes, er 
journey to the ſouthward of the Black ſea: p 
ſtands at one end of a fine plain, at the * 


+ 1 


de- Knew 
© | city, 
north latitude, about five dase 


XIII. q 
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4 
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ſnow, Mr. ToURNEFORT obſerved when 
he was there, which was in the middle of 
ſune, and he underſtood that the ſnows had 


fallen the beginning of the ſame month, and 
they, were ſurprized to find their hands ſo numbed 
after break of day that they could not write; it 


contained thus cold till an hour after ſun-riſe, 
though the nights were moderate enough, and 
the heat troubleſom from ten in the morning till 
four in the afternoon. The plain of Erzerom is 
fruitful in all manner of grain, but their harveſt 
is very backward, ſeldom happening till Septem- 
ber; but beſides the ſudden alteration of the wea- 
ther in Armenia, from exceſſive cold to exceſſive 
heat, the ſcarcity of wood, and other fuel, make 
Erzerom very unpleaſant. They have no other wood 
near it but fir, and this they bring two or three 
days journey; all the country about it is perfect- 
ly naked, without either tree or buſh to be ſeen, 
and their ordinary fire is cow dung, with ſome 
other nauſeous mixtures, Which renders the air 


very unſavoury, and gives a taſte to their milk, 


and the meat they dreſs with it, which is other- 
wiſe very good; for they abound in all forts of 
cattle. | | 

The beſt fruit we meet with here is brought 
thither from the neighbouring country of Geor- 
Zia, where the ſummer is much forwarder: from 
the hills near Erzerom fall down ſeveral ſmall rivu- 


lets, which ſerve the town, and water the adjoin- 


ing fields; but their wine and ſpirits are the worſt 
in Turkey, and yet very difficult to be come at, 
there being no place where the Turks ſee the pro- 


- hibition againſt drinking it more ſtrictly obſerved 


than here, frequently puniſhing thoſe who ſell it 
with the baſtinado. | 

The town is encloſed with double walls, on 
which are either ſquare or pentagonal towers, but 
the ditches are neither deep nor well kept, and are 
about two miles in circumference. The Begler- 
beg, or Viceroy of the province, reſides in an 


old ill-built palace, and the Aga of the janizaries, 


who is independent on him, in a caſtle which 
ſtands rather above the town, which the Viceroy 
leldom enters, unleſs it be to compliment the 
Grand Seignior with his head ; for hither the Ca- 
pig! ſends him a ſummons, when he comes on 


_ this tragical errand, TAVERNIER relates, that 


in his laſt voyage to Perſia, the Beglerbeg of Er- 
2erom not having ſent twelve thouſand men to 
the wars in Candy, ſo ſoon as the Grand Seignior 
expected them, he met the Capigi returning to 
Conſtantinople, with the heads of the Viceroy of 
Erzerom and the Baſſa of Cars, both in a bag, 
which he would needs ſhew him, but what was 
the offence of the Baſſa of Cars he does not in- 


orm us, 


14. % computed that there are in Erzerom a- 
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CHAP, chain of mountains, which were covered with 


ſpecies of goods as much more: great duties alſo 
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bout eighteen thouſand Mahometans, and ſix CH AP, 
thouſand Armenians, and in the province, ſixty XIV. 
thouſand Armenians, and ten thouſand Greeks: W. 
the majority of the Turks in the city paſs under | 
the name of janizaries, who are very numerous 
alſo in other parts of this province; but they are 
for the moſt part tradeſmen, who are ſo far from 
receiving the pay of janizaries, that moſt of them 
give the Aga money to purchaſe the privilege of 
being deemed of this body, and to have the pow- 
er of inſulting the reſt of their fellow ſubjects. 
The better fort of people alſo are forced to liſt 
themſelves, to prevent their being expoſed to the 
violence of their neighbours; for the ſoldiers of 
this body are allowed to inſult the reſt of their 
tellow ſubjects with impunity. 
_ Erzerom is an epiſcopal ſee, where reſides an 
Armenian Biſhop, ſubject to the Patriarch of E- 
rivan, in Perſia: the Greeks alſo have their Bi- 
ſhop here, and one poor church ; they are for 
the moſt part handicrafts, and have their quarter 
in the ſuburbs, where they make copper uten; 
copper being dug in the neighbouring mountains 
they have alſo a pretty brisk trade for iurs, eſpa- 
cially thoſe of Jardava, where there are skins 19 
unlike thoſe of martens. Erzerom is a conlidera- 
ble thorough-fare from Perſia and India to Con- 
ſtantinople, by way of Trapeſond and the Black 
ſea, which way the merchants chooſe to take 
often, to avoid the Arabs, who lye on the road 
to Aleppo. | 

The province of Erzerom, it is ſaid, is worth 
three hundred purſes to the Viceroy, every purſe 
being five hundred crowns, which is the way of 
reckoning great ſums in Turkey. They ariſe b 
the merchandize imported and exported, which 
generally pays about three per cent, and ſome 


are laid on gold and ſilver: the fineſt Perſian filk, 
called chorbaſi, and the coarſeſt, called ardachi, 
pay both alike, or about twenty pounds ſterling 
for every camel's load, being eight hundred weight 
in this country. The Viceroy alſo diſpoſes of 
moſt offices in the province, which, according ta 
the laudable cuſtom of Turkey, are uſually ſold 
to the beſt bidder: and every perſon who paſles 
out of the province into Perſia are obliged to pay 
five crowns a head, and thoſe who carry with 
them no more gold or filver than will ſerve for 
their expences on the road, pay, however, five 
per cent. for all they export; though ſome Vice- 
roys, it ſeems, have relinquiſhed the laſt, But 
the beſt way, Monſ. T 0URNEFORT obſerves, to 
be well uſed upon the frontiers, is to obtain a fir- 
man from the Porte, (the nature of which I have 
mentioned already) and a recommendation from 
the Ambaſſadors of the reſpective natianfis, to the 
Viceroys and Baſlas of thoſe places through which 
the traveller is to paſs, 
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C HAP. This province yields ſix hundred purſes annu- 
AIV. ally to the Grand Seignior in money, beſides 
[ three hundred more levied on the Armenians and 

Greeks: he has alſo ſix per cent. on all merchan- 
dize, fo that the whole a merchant pays is nine 
per cent. viz fix to the Sultan, and three to the 
Viceroy. The town of Erzerom, it ſeems, does 
not ſtand on the Euphrates, as it is generally 
placed in our maps, but in a peninſula formed 
by the ſources of that river; one of theſe ſtreams 
runs a day's journey, and the other half a day's 
Journey diſtant from the city, and the two rivers 
Joining three days journey below the town, obtain 
the name of the Frat, and will carry ſmall veſſels; 


but the channel is fo full of rocks, it is ſaid, that 


the navigation is very difficult if not impractica- 
ble in many places. 5 
There is not a week paſſes but caravans ſet 
out from Erzerom for Aleppo, Tocat, Teflis, 
Tauris and Trapeſond. The Curdes, or people 


of Aſſyria, ſtrole with their flocks and herds as 


tar as the ſources of the Euphrates in the ſummer 
time, and ſeldom return home till the ſnows 
oblige them to quit the field, and are not much 
leſs troubleſom to the caravans than the Arabs 
in the ſouth. They give themſelves the name of 
Jaſides, or diſciples of JES Us, but ſeem to have 
very little religion amongſt them, unleſs ſome 
abſurd ſuperſtitious rites may paſs tor ſuch. They 
own no Prince for their Sovereign, and the Turks 
ſeldom take upon them to bring them to juſtice, 
even when they are apprehended for murder or 
robbery, but oblige them to redeem their lives by 
a ſum of money. 4 
The caravans are ſometimes forced to enter into 
a treaty with theſe raparecs, and ſubmit to ſuch a 
tribute as they are pleaſed to impoſe upon them 
to avoid worſe uſage, and the merchants come 
off frequently for three or four crowns a head, 
for the Curdes are much fonder of money than 
goods, which they cannot eaſily vend, and are 
in danger alſo of being ſurprized with them. The 
caravans of late years travel much more through 
Erzerom than Bagdat, though that be much the 
ſhorter way, becauſe the Arabs, through whoſe 
country they are obliged to paſs, have rendered 
themſelves almoſt independent of the Turk, and 
are maſters of all the paſles. | 
Mr. TouRNEFoRT relates, that it was the 
19th of June when he went to take a view of 
the country to the eaſtward of Erzerom ; that 
the ſnow was then ſcarce melted on the moun- 
tains, and the plants and herbage but juſt begun 
to appear; which ſeems very ſtrange in a coun- 
try which lyes ten degrees nearer the ſun than 
we do, and unleſs it proceed from the cold blaſts 
which come from thoſe vaſt mountains whoſe tops 
are covered with ſnow, I know not what to aſcribe 
th: backwardn2's of the ſeaſon to. In travelling 
up the mountain; of Tauris and Ararat indeed 
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bare at midſummer, and before the autumnal equi- 


he was at Erzerom, having the curioſity to viſit 


herds. 


greateſt ornaments of the gardens at Paris, and a 


lances for their arms. 


travellers aſſure us, they feel ſuch exceſſive cold CH4A pi 
even in ſummer time, that a perſon hazards his XIV.! 
health in paſſing over them. Lucullus long 
ſince obſerved, that the fields in this country were | 


nox there was no paſſing the rivers without break- 
ing the ice, ſo different is this country from moſt 
others in the fame latitude. TE ; 

Monſieur ToURNEFORT relates that when Sorte 
the E— 
the ſources of the Euphrates, he applied himſelf War 
to an Armenian Biſhop who reſided at a mona- 
ſtery about three hours from that city, who was 
ſo obliging as to go with him, in order to pro- 
tet him againſt the inſults of the Curdes, who 
were at that time there with their flocks and 
That after two or three hours riding 
they entered ſome fine valleys, which the wind- 
ing ftreams of the Euphrates render extremely 
pleaſant: here they found that beautiful ſpecies of 
pimpernel with red flowers, which is one of the 


great variety of other uſeful plants; but aſcend- 
ing higher in the mountains they ſaw nothing 
but moſs and ſnow, though it was then the 22d 
of June; that there were abundance of ſprings on 
the tops of theſe mountains,. which falling on eve- 
ry ſide afford a delightful proſpect, and near one 
of them they ſat down to refreſh themſelves with. 
ſome of the monaſtery wine they brought with 
them; when they ſaw ſome of the Curdes ad- 
vancing, which put all the Franks in a terrible 
fright, having heard ſo many diſmal ſtories of 
this people ; but, it ſeems they had ſuch a re- 
ſpect for their Biſhop, though they are rogues by 
profeſſion, that they did not inſult the company : 
on the contrary they made the reverend prelate a 
preſent of cheeſe, for which he gave them a bot- 
tle of brandy in return : they afterwards viſited 
the camp of the Curdes, and found their tents 
to be large and covered. with a thick brown 
coarſe cloth, but the body of the tent an oblong; 
ſquare, of the height of a man, encompaſſed with 
cane lattices, and lined with good mats. When 
they march they fold up theſe moveable tenements 
like a skreen, and load them with their Wives 
and children upon oxen and buffaloes : thus they 
wander from mountain to mountain, reſting where- 
ever they find good paſturage. About October 
the cold obliges them to remove ſouthward into 
Meſopotamia, or their own country of Curde- 
ſtan: the men are all well mounted, and have 


But to return to Erzerom : there are, it ſeems, 
mines of ſilver as well as copper near this cit) 
and of late J am told, the Turks have {0 far 
overcome their lazy ſluggiſh temper as to Re 
orders for the working of them, and that they 
are like to prove-very valuable; it is fal ſo, 


that there is ſome lapis lazuli found among mw 


chap. of copper, but in ſmall quantities, and too much 
XIV. mixed with marble, 
The next conſiderable city to Erzerom is Cars, 
five or fix days journey to the north-eaſt, in 42 
ede degrees odd minutes north latitude ; and gives 
name to a river on which it ſtands. Before the 
preſent war this place was a frontier town of 
Turkey towards Perſia, It is of an oblong figure, 
and has a double wall about it two miles in 
compaſs ; but the place is very thinly inhabited: 
the caſtle ſtands on an inacceſſible rock next to 
the river; the houſes are very mean, more like 
dens than habitations for men; but there is a 
numerous garriſon in it, commanded by a Baſſa. 
The river Arpagi joins the Cars a little below 
the city, and afterwards going by the name of 
Arpigi, falls into the Araxes, or Arras. The 
Turkiſh officers at Cars exact intolerably on 
travellers, but eſpecially on the Franks, who find 
great difficulties in paſſing through this town into 
Perſia. 1 : | 
Van is a large city, and ſtands upon a lake to 
which it gives its name, in forty degrees of north 
| latitude, and has a ſtrong caſtle in it, built upon 
mountain, The place is populous, and has 
a numerous garriſon commanded by a Baſla, 
The lake of Van is reckoned to be about fifty 


ö V1. 


bouring country with fiſh, 
CHAP. XV. 
Treats of the preſent fla e of Syria and Paleſtine. 


8 YRIA lyes to the weſtward of Diarbeck or 
Meſopotamia, from which it is ſeparated by 
the Euphrates, having Natolia and Turcomania 
on the north, Arabia on the ſouth, and the Le- 
vant ſea towards the weſt, in which limits are 
included Phœnicia and Paleſtine, : 5 
The Turks at preſent divide this country into 
three beglerbegſhips and viceroyalties, namely 
thoſe of Aleppo, Tripoli, and Damaſcus or Scham ; 
the ſeats of the reſpective Viceroys. That of 
Aleppo takes up the north part of Syria, Tripoli 
the middle, and Damaſcus the ſouth part of the 
country, but the exact limits of each province 1 
do not find any where deſcribed. Aleppo, the ca- 
pital of the province of that name, lyes in 36 
degrees odd minutes north latitude, about three 
days journey to the eaſtward of the port of Scan- 
eroon or Alexandretta, and four days journey 
welt of the Euphrates : It is ſituated on four hills, 
in the middle of a pleaſant plain, being of an oval 
gure, and about three miles in circumference ; 
the caſtle ſtands upon the higheſt hill in the 
middle of the city, and is five or ſix hundred 
paces round; the walls and towers of the city 
and caſtle are built of Kone, but are of no great 


miles in circumference, and ſupplies the neigh- 
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the town, The houſes are more beautifully 


built than in other cities of Turkey; thoſe be 


longing to people of condition have generally 
domes or cupola's, with high ſlender minalets, and 


their architecture in general does not appear 


contemptible. The natives are ſaid to be an inge- 
nious, induſtrious people, imitating whatever they 
ſee, which is very far from the character we have 
received of the Turks in general. In their 


houſes are noble halls, with fountains in them, 
and duans round about. The walls and floors 


are frequently of marble of ſeveral colours, and 
the cieling of foliage or fret-work, with inſcrip- 


tions in golden characters: there are in the city 


and about it, ſix and twenty moſques, ſome of 
which are very magnificent, having ſtately domes 
covered with lead, the largeſt of which was a 
Chriſtian church, ſuppoſed to have been built by 
St. HELEN : it hath a large court belonging to 
it almoſt ſquare, paved with black and white 


marble, and towards the middle there is a baſon 
covered with a dome ſupported by fix pillars ; a 
cloiſter or piazza running all round the court, 


which is terraſſed above: there are alſo many no- 
ble kanes or caravanſera's in Aleppo, one whereof 
hath two great gates leading into a large court, with 
a piazza on every ſide, under which are rooms 
for the foreign merchants and their goods, and 
this is the general form of thoſe kinds of build- 
ings. Three colleges alſo travellers mention in 


Aleppo, which are endowed for the teaching of 


grammar and philoſophy, as it is called, with the 
grounds of their religion, which it is obſerved is 
almoſt the whole of the Turkiſh education. There 
are alſo a great number of publick bagnio's, and 
ſome fair bazars where the merchants and tradeſ- 
men have their mops 

Though there be no river runs through Alep- 
po, there is a rivulet without the city which 
ſerves their gardens, and there are abundance of 
fountains and receptacles of water, which are fed 
by two ſprings at a diſtance from the town. 
The gardens are alſo well planted with fruit, 


eſpecially piſtachios ; and their vineyards yield 


great plenty of grapes, with which they make a 
ſtrong wine: they have alſo oranges, lemons and 


pomegranates, but want apples, pears, cherries, 


gooſeberries, and other kinds of fruit which our 


gardens produce. In the kitchen garden they 


have plenty of ſallads, colly flowers, artichokes, 
onions, melons, roots, kidney-beans, and other 
kinds of pulſe. 

The ſuburbs of the city are large and populous, 
and here almoſt all the Chriſtians have their houſes 
and churches. Of the eaſtern Chriſtians there 
are four ſorts, viz, Greeks, Armenians, Jaco- 


bites and Maronites or Syrians ; of whoſe reli- 


gion I ſhall ſpeak particularly hereafter. * It is 
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ſtrength; and there are ten gates in the walls of CH AP, 
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CHAP. computed that there are about two hundred thou- 
XV. ſand fouls in this city, of which there may be 
Wa forty thouſand Chriſtians of every denomination, 
| beides foreigners, who are very numerous. 
The country about Aleppo yields good crops 
of wheat and barley, and their harveſt uſually 
happens in May : the vallies are full of olive-trees 
and capers, but they have little or no graſs. 
The trade of this city is very conſiderable, 
eſpecially for ſilks and camlets, and Turkey lea- 
ther is one of their principal manufactures. They 
make alſo what we call ſhagreen, of the thickeſt 
part of the skin of an aſs; and their mechanicks 
in general are pretty good workmen : but I ſhall 


treat more particularly of the trade of Turkey 


hereafter ; give me leave here only to ſubjoin the 
reverend Mr. MAunDREL's account of the 
Engliſh factory at Aleppo belonging to the Tur- 
key company: he ſays, they live here among the 
Turks with all imaginable quiet and ſafety, 


which is all they deſire of the natives, who have 


little that is entertaining in their converſation : 
their pleaſures therefore are among themſelves, 


and there being more than forty of them, they 


never want agreeable company. Their way of 
life reſembles in ſome meaſure the academical 
they live in ſeparate ſquares ſhut up every night 
after the manner of colleges. The day they be- 
gin conſtantly with publick prayers, and have 
three ſet times for their buſineſs, meals and recrea- 
tions: in the winter they hunt in a moſt delight- 


ful campaign twice a week, and in ſummer time 


go as often to divert themſelves under their tents 
with bowling and other exerciſes; and there is 
Not a ſociety out of England, in this gentleman's 
opinion, that can be compared to this for all good 
and defirable qualities. 
Ihe ſame reverend author acquaints us, that 
about four hours from Aleppo there is a valley of 
ſalt two or three hours in extent. It is an exact 
level, and appears at a diſtance like a lake of wa- 
ter: there is a kind of dry cruſt on the ſurface 


Salt valley. 


which ſounds when the horſes go upon it like fro- 


zen ſnow : four ſmall rivers empty themſelves in- 
to this place and overflow it in the time of the 
rains, and when the water is dried up in the heat 
of ſummer a cruſt of ſalt is left remaining, which 
they gather and lay in ſeveral heaps, according to 
the fineneſs of it, for ſome is exquiſitely white, 
and others mixed with dirt. The ſurface was ſo 
ſoft in ſome places that the horſes hoofs ſtruck 
deep into a ſoft brown clay, in other parts a black 
one, which was very falt at a great depth. On 
one ſide of the valley there is a precipice occaſioned 
by their digging for ſalt, and here may be diſcerned 
how the veins of ſalt lye; upon trial it was found 
that what was expoſed to the ſun and weather, 
tho? it appeared like ſalt, had loſt its favour, but 
the inward part which cleaved to the rock re- 
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tained its ſaltneſs. In ſome parts of the valley it C H Ap 
was obſerved, that the thin cruſt of ſalt upon the XV 
ſurface bubbled up, as if inſects had been working \ | 
under it, and taking off the part, there were 
found under it effloreſcences of pure ſalt ſhot out 
according to its proper figure. Magazines of this 
falt are laid up at the neighbouring village of Gi. 
bul, where may be ſeen little mountains of it 
ready for ſale. The falt of this valley is farmed 
of the government at 1200 dollars a year, 

The Viceroy or Beglerbeg of Aleppo com- 
mands all the country between Scanderoon and the 
Euphrates: there are alſo in the place an Aga, or 
General of the horſe, and another General of the 
Janizaries : to the latter the keys of the gates are 
carried every night, neither has he any dependance 
on the Viceroy. The caftle alſo has another in- 
dependent Governor, it being the policy of the 
Turks never to put any conſiderable place into 
the power of any one officer, or of one body of 
troops, but to make them checks upon each other; 
whereby it 1s apprehended the government is bet- 
ter ſerved, and there is leſs danger of conſpiracies ; 
at leaſt it is much eaſier to baffle them, than when 
the forces are all under the influence of one popu- 
lar commander, | | 1 

Scanderoon, or Alexandretta, the port town to Scurdero Þ 
Aleppo, ſtands between twenty and thirty leagues 3 
to the weſtward of it: it is faid to be founded by 
ALEXANDER the Great, but is at preſent a place 
of no great beauty, conſiſting chiefly of little houſes 
for the entertainment of mariners ; for few mer- 
chants or men of condition refide here, the air 
being very unwholeſom, occaſioned by the ſalt 
marſhes about the place. Half a league from 
hence ſtands a tower in the highway, whereon, 
it is ſaid, the arms of GoDFREY of Boloign are 
ſtill viſible. When an European ſhip arrives at 
Scanderoon the factors who reſide in this port im- 
mediately ſend advice of it to Aleppo by a letter 
faſtened to a carrier pidgeon which has been bred 
there, and flies home in four or five hours, which 
is three moderate days journey for a horſe. 

In the road between Scanderoon and Aleppo 
ſtands the village of Belan, fituate on a mountain, 
whither moſt people retire from Scanderoon in the 
hot ſeaſon, This is generally the firſt ſtage or 
place of baiting, for thoſe who are going from 
Scanderoon to Aleppo. Deſcending from this 
mountain may be diſcovered the city of Antioch, 
once the capital of Syria, but now a ruinous place, 
the channel being choked up where veſſels uſed to 
ride. In the plain of Antioch (which is about 
fifteen leagues long and three broad, is a long 
cauſey joined together by ſeveral bridges over the 
rivulets which water the plain, without which 
the road would ſcarce be paſſable ; and this great 
work was finiſhed, it is ſaid, by the Grand Vizier 


in the reign of Sultan ACHMET in the ſpace {ue 
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ax months, for the conveniency of tranſporting 


the artillery and ammunition to the ſiege of Bag- 
- dat at the end of this plain is a great ſtone bridge 
over a conſiderable ſtream, which, with the other 


rivulets that run through it, form a lake to the 
ſouth, which is called the lake of Antioch : the 
plain is very well planted with olives. Half a 
day's journey beyond it are ſeen nothing but the 
ruins of antient monaſteries for two or three leagues 
on each fide the road, ſome of them built of free- 
ſtone; what is left moſt entire among theſe ruins 
are the free-ſtone ciſterns, 

The city of Antioch is ſituated on the river 
Haſi, once Orontes, and has been in the poſſeſſion 
of the Turks ever ſince 1188. It was heretofore 
firnamed the Great, and called by the Greeks, 
Epidaphne, from the grove and oracle of Apollo 
adjoining to it : here, it ſeems, the diſciples of the 
bleſſed JIEsus were firſt called Chriſtians ; but 
how great ſoever this place was formerly, it is 
but a poor town at preſent, having been neglected 
by the Turks ever ſince they were maſters of it. 

The little city of Jebilee antiently Gabala, 
ſtands three or four days journey to the ſouth- 
ward of Antioch cloſe to the ſea in a fruitful plain, 
but makes a very indifferent appearance at preſent, 


tho' in the time of the Greek Emperors it was 
dignified with a Biſhop's ſee ; and among the ruins 


are found a great many pillars of granate with ca- 


pitals of white marble finely'carved ; but the moſt 
_ conſiderable antiquity in Jebilee, and the greateſt 


monument of its former ſplendor, is the remains 
of a noble theatre at the north gate of the city : 
the walls of it are not now above twenty foot 
high, and the flat fide of it has been blown up with 


gunpowder by the Turks, who have taken from 


thence great quantities of the marble to adorn the 
moſque and bagnio they have in this place. All 
that is now ſtanding is the ſemi-circle, extending 
trom tide to fide a hundred yards: in the ſemi-cir- 


_ cular part is a range of ſeventeen round windows 


jult above the ground, and between the windows 
were raiſed on high pedeſtals large maſſive pillars 
itanding like buttreſſes againſt the wall for a 
ſtrength and ornament to the fabrick ; but theſe 
are now broken to pieces: on the weft ſide the 
cats of the ſpectators remain entire, as do alſo the 
vaults which run under the ſubſellia all round the 


theatre: the outward wall is three yards and three 


quarters thick, and built of very large firm ſtones, 
nd might have ftood many ages longer if they 
ö d not fallen into the hands of the Turks, who 
rem to take a pleaſure in demoliſhing the nobleſt 
Wen dere | | ELL 

is the ſouthward of Jebilee about a day's jour- 
a ſands Vortoſa, the antient Orthoſia; it was 
e a Biſhop's ſee in the province of Tyre, and 
— ently mentioned in the hiſtory of the holy 
s as a place of great ſtrength, It is fituated 
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on the ſea ſhore, with a ſpacious plain about it on 
the land ſide : there is but little remains of it at 
preſent, except a large caſtle, which on one fide 
is waſhed by the fea, and on the other defended 
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by a double wall of coarſe marble : on the ſouth 


and eaſt parts of the caſtle antiently ſtood the 
city wall, whereof there are ſtill conſiderable 
remains; but there are no other buildings except 
one church, which ſtands about a furlong from 


the caſtle ; and this is an hundred and thirty feet 


long, ninety and three broad, and ſixty one in 


height : the walls, arches and pillars of a baſtard 


marble, and till ſo entire, that a ſmall expence 
would make it a beautiful church again ; but it is 


however converted into a {table for cattle, where 


travellers tell us, they go almoſt up to the knees 
in dirt to view 1t. e | 
To the ſouthward of Tortofa in 34 degrees odd 
minutes of north latitude, ftands the city of Tri- 


poli, the ſeat of the Turkiſh Viceroy or Begler- 


beg of this province, and the chief town at preſent 
of that country, which antiently was called Phœ- 


Tripolie 


nicia ; the people whereof were famous for their 


skill in navigation and other arts in the earlieſt ages, 


and ſettled their colonies in the remoteſt parts of 


Europe as well as Africk. It is ſituated about 
half an hour from the ſea between two hills, on 


one of which towards the eaſt ſtands a caſtle which 


commands the place, but is now in a ruinous con- 


dition, and ſerves rather for a priſon than a gar- 
riſon: the other hill ſtands on the weſt between 


the town and the ſea. The port is rather a road 
than a harbour ; but is however a httle covered 
from the wind by two iflands which lye about 
two leagues from the ſhore. This city ſtands at 
a little diſtance from the foot of Mount Libanus, 
where there riſes a rivulet which runs through the 
town and waters the gardens about it : they are 


full of orange trees and white mulberries, and here 


is a conſiderable manufacture of filk, It is ſup- 


poſed antiently to have been called Tripoli, as 
conſiſting of three towns which ſtood in a cluſter 
within a furlong of each other: of which the firſt 
was inhabited by the Aradij. The ſecond by the 
Sidonians, and the third by the Tyrians. | 

Sayd or Sidon lyes a days journey and 


up- Siyd or 


wards to the ſouthward of Tripoli upon the ſame Sidon. 


coaſt; this town is ſtill populous, but fallen 
much from its antient grandeur, as the man 


beautiful pillars which lye ſcattered up and down 


the gardens without the preſent walls ſufficiently 
manifeſt: on the ſouth ſide of the city on à hill 


ſtands an old caſtle, which according to tradition, 


was erected by LEwIS the ninth of France, fir- 
named the Saint; and not far from it is. an old 
unfiniſhed palace where the Baſſa refifes, but 
neither theſe nor any other buildings in the place 
have any great beauty in the. 


Sur, 
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Sur, which is ſuppoſed to ſtand in the place 
of the antient Tyre, lyes about twenty miles to 


Lo—— the ſouth of Sidon: it ſtands on a peninſula, and 


Zur or Tyre. 


ſides ruins. 


at a diſtance makes a grand appearance, but when 
you approach it there is little elſe to be found be- 
On the north was an old Turkiſh 
caſtle, where we meet with only broken walls 
and pillars at preſent: the inhabitants are poor 
fiſhermen who live in vaults and caves. The 


iſland of Tyre, which was joined to the conti- 


, 


Aera or 
Acho. 


nent by ALEXANDER, ſeems to have been of a 
circular figure, and not to have contained above 
forty acres of ground, round which are ſtill the 
remains of an antient wall: in the middle of the 
ruins ſtands a pile higher than the reſt, being the 
eaſt end of a great church, which Mr. MAUN- 
DREL conjectures to have been the cathedral of 
Tyre, for it was a Biſhop's ſee; and he ob- 
ſerves, that of all the ruined churches which he 
faw in this country, he always found the eaſt end 
ſtanding and tolerably entire; and that he did 
not ſee fewer than an hundred of theſe inftances ; 
from whence he ſeems to be of opinion that they 
have been preſerved by a miraculous providence, 
as ſtanding monuments of Chriſtianity in theſe un- 
believing regions, and are preſages of its future 
reſtoration. _ . | 

Between forty and fifty miles to the ſouth of 
Sidon, on the ſame coaſt ſtands the town of Acra, 
antiently called Acho; it was enlarged by Pro- 
LEMY the firſt, and called by him after his own 
name Ptolemais, but ſince it has been in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of the Turks, it has almoſt acquired its 
antient name again, being called Acca or Acra. 
On the eaſt and north of it lyes a ſpacious fer- 


tile plain; on the weſt it is waſhed by the Me- 


diterranean, and on the ſouth by a large bay, ex- 
tending from the city as far as mount Carmel. 
The Saracens took it from the Chriſtians in the 
time of Ou AR, and afterwards with the reſt of 
Syria it fell into the hands of the Turks; it was 
ſeveral times taken and retaken in the holy war. 
In the year 1191 it was taken by King RICHARD 
the 21 of England, and PHILIP of France, and 
given to the knights of St. Joan of Jeruſalem, 
who kept poſſeſſion of it an hundred years, when 
the Turks again made themſelves maſters of it, 
and razed it to the ground. RE 
There being a fine nunnery in the town of 
Acra when the Turks took it the laſt time by 
ſtorm, it is related of the abbeſs, that fearing 
ſhe, and the virgins under her care, ſhould be 
obliged to ſubmit to ſuch brutal uſage as is fre- 
quently practiſed by the ſoldiers on ſuch occaſions, 
ſummoned the nuns together, adviſing them to 
cut and mangle their faces, as the only means to 
preſerve their virgin purity, and immediately cut 
and disfigured her own, to ſet them an exam- 
ple; the nuns thereupon gaſhed and tore their 


faces, and cut off their noſes, and made 


ſure would preſerve them from a rape; at which 
it is ſaid, the Turkiſh ſoldiers were fo enraged 
who expected here to have found a kind of para- 
diſe on earth, and to have indulged their wanton 
flames among the beautiful young nuns, that they 
put them every one to the ſword, thus reſtoring 
them, ſays the ingenious Mr. MAUNDREI 


ane 90 
a new and inviolable beauty. 


I proceed now to enquire into the preſent ſtate 


of Damaſcus, the 'capital city of the ſouth part 
of Syria, and the ſeat of a "Turkiſh Beglerbeg 
or Viceroy, This city is called Scham by the 


Turks, and ftands in thirty three degrees of north 


latitude, two days journey to the eaſtward of 


Sidon and the Mediterranean ſea. As we ap- 
proach this town, on the ſouth weſt fide of it, 


there is erected a little building on the top of a 


high precipice, under which runs the river Bar- 
rady, from whence Damaſcus appears a perfect 


paradiſe. It is ſituate in a plain of that extent, 
that the mountains which encompaſs it on the 
farther ſide are but juſt diſcernible. 


miles from the place where the river Barrady 
falls from the mountains, the gardens extending 
almoſt thither, The city ſtretches itſelf from 
the ſouth weſt to the north eaſt, extending near 
two miles in length, and is narrow in the mid- 
dle, but ſwells to a greater bulk at each end. It 


is adorned with fine moſques and ſteeples, and 


encompaſſed with gardens for near thirty miles 
about. The gardens are well planted with fruit 
of all kinds, and ever freſh and green, being 
watered by ſeveral branches of the river Barra- 
dy. You ſee alſo towers, and ſteeples, and plea- 
ſure houſes in every part, lifting up their heads 
among the trees, which renders the proſpect {till 
more entertaining. The Barrady, which plenti- 
fully ſupplies both the gardens and city with wa- 
ter, as ſoon as it iſſues from the clefts of the 
neighbouring mountains, immediately divides it. 
ſelf into three ſtreams, of which the middlemoſt 
and biggeſt runs directly to Damaſcus, through 
a large field called the agar damaſcenus, and 
ſerves all the fountains and receptacles of water 
in the city. The other two branches, which 
ſeem to be the work of art, flow on the right 
and left, on the borders of the gardens, __ 
which they are let by little channels, and diſ- 
perſed into every part of them. There 1s not 
a garden which has not a fine quick ſtream im 


proved into fountains, caſcades, or other 1 78 
works, though it muſt be confeſſed they _ 
contrived with ſo much art, as in ſome gar ens 
of Europe. 
This river having 
beauty and fertility of the fields and 
2 


thus contributed to the 
gardens about 


Damaſcus, 


themſel 
ſuch diſmal ſpectacles, as they might be infallibly CHA 


nraged, | 


The town 
is built on the weſt ſide of the plain, about two 
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CHAP. Damaſcus, loſes there ſo much of its waters, that 


dried up, 


 _ MAaUNDREL obſerves, 


tion at Damaſcus, are floored and. wainſcotted 
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in a few leagues beyond the city it is entirely 
and never reaches the ſea, Mr. 
that the Greeks, and 
from them the Romans, called this river Chry- 
ſorrhous ; but as for Abana and Pharphar, rivers 
of Damaſcus, mentioned 2 Kings, he could not 
learn where they were, unleſs the branches of the 
Barrady were antiently ſo called. 
The ſtreets of Damaſcus are but narrow, and 
the houſes built of unburnt bricks, or common 
clay, on the outſide, though they have good ſtone 
in the adjoining mountains: but the Turks think 
it to little purpoſe to build durable houſes, in 
which their tenure is ſo very precarious, and 
ſeem particularly averſe to making a ſhow to the 
ſtreet, left it ſhould tempt their Governors to 
covet them. The doors however are adorned. 
with marble portals, and the inſide of the build- 
ing elegant enough, for here we uſually find a 
large ſquare court, beautified with a variety of 
trees, flowers and marble fountains, and ſurround- 
ed with ſplendid apartments and duans. (The 
duans are broad ſeats raiſed ſixteen or eighteen 
inches above the floor, which are ſpread with 
carpets, and furniſhed with pillows and cuſhions 
to lean on: and here the "Turks eat, drink, ſleep, 
ſmoke, receive viſits, and perform. their: devo- 
tions, and a ſtranger ſeldom ſees any of the apart- 
ments beyond). The duans of people of condi- 


* day of judgment, as MAHOMET would into 
* that of Jeruſalem.” 


Another thing which foreigners uſually go to 
ſee in this place is, the ager damaſcenus, a lon 
beautiful meadow on the weſt fide of the city, 
divided in the middle by the river Barrady : and 
they have a tradition at Damaſcus, that Apam 
was made of the earth of this held. 
a large hoſpital adjoining to it, within which is a 
fine ſquare court with a ſtately moſque on one fide 


three, of no ordinary ſtructure, 
Another curioſity in this city is, a large coffee- 


dred people, and ſhaded over head with trees, in 
which there is a ſmall iſland ſurrounded with a 
large ſwift ſtream. Here are daily a multitude 
of Turks come to regale themſelves upon the du- 


and water; to which if a beautiful face be added, 


will baniſh the moſt obſtinate melancholy, . 
They ſhew here alſo a little grotto, with a Chri- 


according to their traditions, was the houſe where 


they hold, was the place of his viſion. About 


building, with an altar in it, where they tell us 
in a manner with marble; the cielings, pillars, 


and arches painted and gilded after the Turkiſh 
mode, and the carpets and cuſhions as rich as can 
be procured, £ | 
Among other things which deſerve a travel- 
ler's notice in this city, is the church of St. 
JohN Baptiſt, now converted into a moſque, in 
which there are three ſeveral gates to enter the 


which is at preſent walled up, where, it is faid, 
St. PAUL. was let down in. a basket. Such is 
the inſolence of the Turks at Damaſcus, it ſeems, 


back, when he goes to ſee the gardens or other 


curioſities without the city, but he mult either 
courts, vaſtly large, and covered with braſs walk on foot, or ride upon an aſs; and accord- 


ſtamped all over with Arabick characters. The ingly there are always hackney aſſes ſtand ready 


court on the north. ſide of this moſque, is about equipped, in the ſtreets, to be let. The rider 
an hundred and fifty yards long, and an hundred has no occaſion to uſe either whip or ſpur, when 
broad, and paved throughout : on the ſouth fide 


he is mounted, but the. maſter of the animal, or 
whereof ſtands the moſque, and on the other three his ſervant, follows him wherever. he goes, and 
lies a double cloiſter ſupported by two rows of forces him along with a goad, ſo that he performs 
zranate pillars, exceeding lofty and beautiful, of his ſtage in leſs time than could be expected from 
ine Corinthian order. Within the building is fo ſluggiſh a creature. The ſtreet called ſtrait, 
ſpacious and lofty, containing three iſles, between in the Acts, {till retains the ſame name at Da- 
Which are rows of poliſhed pillars of a ſurpaſſing maſcus, or at leaſt they ſhew one which they pre- 
cauty; but a particular account of it is ſcarce tend to be it, being about half a mile in length, 
poffible to be had, a Chriſtian being ſcarce allow- and ſo narrow with the houſes jutting over, that 
ed to look into it. There is one room in this 


s the length or the ſtraitneſs of it is not eaſily diſ-- 
church, where the head of St. Joh Baptiſt is cerned. | 


pt, and ſome other relic ks, eſteemed ſo very ſa- Towards the weſt part of the town ſtands the 
cred by the Mahometans, that it is penal even for 


caſtle, three hundred paces in length, #nd not 

7 urk to go into the room where they are kept. much leſs in breadth. Franks are ſcarce ever 
ad Mr, MaunprzL relates, that he was told 

Y a Turk of condition, that. * they expected our there lies. heaps of. antique arms. and. M7 2 


of it, with cloiſters and lodgings on the other 


houſe, capable of entertaining four or five hun- 


theſe three, according to a proverb amongſt them, 


ANANIAs reſtored St. PAUL to his ſight, And 
about half a mile out of the eaſt gate of the city, 


two furlongs nearer the city, is a ſmall. timber. 


the apoſtle reſted for ſome time, after the viſion, 
in his way to the city. They ſhew allo a gate, 


that they will not ſuffer a Frank to ride on horſe- 
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There ſtands 


ans, nothing delighting them more than greens 


{tian altar, and a "Turkiſh oratory in it, which 


admitted farther than juſt within the gate, where 
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CHAP. the ſpoils of the Chriſtians | heretofore. The 
XV. bazars or market places of Damaſcus are covered, 
WAY and perpetually crowded, it being a place of great 


trade, they have little in them elſe worth ob- 
ſerving; but their bagnio's are reckoned amongſt 
their moſt elegant buildings. One of the prin- 
cipal manufactures here is, the making of ſword 
| blades, knives, and other utenſils of iron and 
ſteel, the water here being eſteemed excellent for 
tempering their metal. I he branching of ſattins, 
which we call damasks, is - another manufacture 
which theſe people excel in: and they make great 
quantities of ſoap. Raw and wrought ſilks, wine 
and prunes, and roſe water made of the damask 
roſes, which grow plentifully here, are ſome of 
the principal merchandizes brought from hence. 
| Two or three hours diſtance from Damaſcus is 
a high hill, which according to tradition 1s the 
ſame on which CAIN and ABEL offered ſacri- 
fice, and where CAin killed his brother. And 
about four hours from Damaſcus, there 1s a 
Greek convent called Sidonia, fituate on the fide 
of a large valley, on ſo ſteep a rock that they 
are forced to aſcend it by ſtairs cut into the 
rock. It was firſt founded and endowed by the 
Emperor JUsTINIAN, but is however a mean 
ſtructure, and has nothing remarkable in it, ex- 
cept the excellent wine which is made here. 
There are about twenty Greek monks, and forty 
nuns in this cloiſter at preſent, who live toge- 
ther as in one family, without any ſeparation : 
and ſuch a retirement, with good wine, agreea- 
ble company, and fine women, as one obſerves, 
can be no great mortification. There are few 
gentlemen poſſibly would think it a hardſhip to 
be thus baniſhed from the reſt of the world. But 
this rock was certainly eſteemed a very ſacred 
place in the primitive times, for we find no leſs 
than ſixteen churches or oratories dedicated to 
their reſpective ſaints within a ſmall compaſs round 
it; but moſt of them now lye in ruins. 
The Fathers of the Greek convent above-men- 
tioned relate, that having formerly in their chapel 
a little picture of the Blefled Virgin, much re- 
ſorted to by her votaries, and famous for many 


miraculous cures and bleſſings obtained in anſwer p 
to the prayers offered up before it, a facrilegious 


villain had the aſſurance however to ſteal away 
the bleſſed picture: but he had not kept it long 
in his houſe before he obſerved that it was meta- 
morphoſed into real fleſh and bones, at which he 
Was in ſuch a conſternation, that he carried back 
his prize to the Fathers, imploring their for- 
giveneſs. 


The monks, in order to prevent another theft 


of a thing which was now become fo very va- 


luable on account of the laſt miracle, repoſited 
the body, as they tell us, in a ſtone cheſt, which 
they put into the cavity of the wall, behind the 
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altar, and placed an iron grate before it 
upon this grate are hung abundance of little of 
ferings of the votaries, who imagine the ſucceſz 
of their prayers ought to be aſcribed to the in. 
terceſſion of the Bleſſed Virgin. The monks a]. 
ſo ſet a filver baſon under the cheſt, where the 
incarnate picture is repoſited, from whence they 
pretend there diſtils an holy oil, which performs 
wonderful cures. But what the Turks muſt 
think of a religion where the frauds and follies 
of its prieſts are ſo maniteſt, it is not difficult to 
concelve. 1 0 15 | 
Seven hours north-weſt of Damaſcus ang; 
the city of Balbeck, in a moſt engaging ſituati- 
on, on the eaſt fide of the valley of Bocat, for it 
is encompaſſed with gardens, through which run 


ſeveral fine rivulets. The city is of a ſquare fi- 


gure, and ſurrounded with a tolerable good wall, 
with towers at equal diſtances, each fide of the 
ſquare being about a quarter of a mile in length, 
but the houſes within are very mean, ſuch as 
we uſually find in Turkiſh villages, This is ſup- 
poſed to be the antient Heliopolis or city of the 
ſun, On the ſouth-weſt fide of the city are the 
ruins of a noble heathen temple, with ſome o- 


ther buildings belonging to it, all of them ex- 


ceeding magnificent; but of late years theſe an- 


tient ſtructures have been pieced up, and the 


whole converted into a caſtle, The additional 
buildings are of no mean architecture, but are how- 
ever eaſily diſtinguithable from the mare antient. 

As we approach the ruins, the firſt thing we 
obſerve is a little round pile of building, all of 
marble, encompaſſed with beautiful pillars of the 
Corinthian order, which ſupport a lovely cornith 
that runs all round the ſtructure, and though this 
part of the fabrick be in a very tottering con- 
dition, the Greeks have converted it into a church, 
and celebrate divine ſervice in it at preſent. 
From this place we come to a large firm pile of 
building, very lofty, and compoſed of vaſt iquare 
ſtones, but yet does not ſeem to be part of the 


original building. Through this we advance in- 


to a ſtately arched walk or portico, an hundred 
and fifty paces long, which reaches to the tem- 


The form of the temple is an oblong ſquare, 
thirty two yards in breadth, and fixty four in 
length, of which the anti-temple took up £igh- 
teen, and is now tumbled down. The body of 
the temple, which is ſtanding, is encom 

with a noble portico, ſupported by pillars of the 
Corinthian order, ſix foot and three inches in dia- 
meter, and forty five foot high, conſiſting each 0 
three ſtones only. Theſe pillars ſtand at the 
diſtance of nine feet from each other, and 1 
much from the wall of the temple. A ſtately 
architrave runs round the capitals of the pillars, 


and a corniſh exquiſitely carved, The portico 
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covered with large ſtones, hollowed like an arch, 
and extending between the columns and the wall 
of the temple, and the figures of ſome Heathen 
gods and goddeſſes or heroes are carved on each 
{tone : among the reſt there is a GANYMEDE and 
an eagle flying away with him,' done to the life. 
In the walls of the temple all round are two 
rows of pilaſters, one above another, and between 


the pilaſters, niches, which ſeem deſigned for 


images. About eight yards from the upper end 
of the temple are ſtanding part of two fine fluted 
pillars, which ſeem to have made a partition in 
that place, and to have ſupported a canopy over 
the throne of the chief idol, On that part of the 
partition which is remaining are ſtill to be ſeen 


carvings in relievorepreſentingNEPTUNE, Tritons, 
hihers, ſea gods, ARION and his dolphin, and 


other marine figures. The roof of the temple 
is entirely broke down, but yet, ſays Mr. MA N- 


_ DREL, the whole, as it now ſtand, ftrikes the 
mind with an air of greatneſs beyond any thing 


we have ſeen, and .is an eminent proof of the 
magnihcence of the antient architecture. | 
The old wall, which encompaſſes all the ruins 
above mentioned, is built with ſtones of that pro- 
digious bigneſs, that the natives aſcribe the archi- 
tecture to the devil. Three of the largeſt of 
theſe ſtones, Mr. MAUNDREL aſſures us, he was 
at the pains of meaſuring, and found one of them 


twenty one, and the other two twenty yards a- 
piece in length; each of them being four yards 


broad, and as much in depth, and theſe three 
ſtones lay in the ſame row, end to end, extend- 
ing ſixty one yards; and which was equally 
ſtrange, they were lifted up into the wall more 
than twenty foot from the ground: and I muſt 
confeſs, had this ſtory been related by a writer 
of leſs credit than Mr. MAUNDREIL, I ſhould 
dave been afraid to inſert it. | 

The ſame reverend author gives the following 
account of his viſiting mount Libanus when he 
was in this country, He ſays he ſet out from 
Fripoli, and having croſſed over the plain, which 
lves contiguous to the city, for three hours, he 
came to the foot of the mount. From thence 
continually aſcending with great fatigue, he came 
in four hours and an half to a village called E- 
den, and in two hours and an half more to 
ne famous cedars. Theſe noble trees, he ſays, 
row amongſt the ſnow near the higheſt part 
of Lebanon, and are remarkable for their age and 
oulk, though there are others younger, and of a 
ſmaller ſize; of the firſt ſort, he could reckon 
but ſixteen, and meaſuring one of the largeſt of 
them, he found it to be twelve yards fix inches 
about, and very ſound, the boughs ſpreading 
thirty ſeven yards, about five or {1x yards from 


were but few of theſe dimenſions, the ſmaller fort 
were very Numerous, | ; 

The fame evening our author arrived at Ca- 
nobine, which is a convent of Maronites, and 
the ſeat of their Patriarch. The ſtructure is but 
mean, but admirably adapted, it ſeems, for re- 
tirement and devotion; for he tells us there is 
a very deep aperture in the ſide of Libanus, which 
runs twenty miles and upwards, directly up into 
the mountain. It is on both ſides exceeding 
ſteep, but clothed with fragrant greens from top 
to bottom, being every where watered with 
fountains, which overflowing fall down from the 
rocks on every ſide, and form moſt beautiful caſ- 
cades. 
make a full rapid torrent, whoſe agreeable mur- 
muring is heard all over the place, and adds no 
ſmall pleaſure to it. Canobine is ſeated on the 
north {ide of this great chaſm, on the ſteepeſt 
part of the mountain, about half way up. It 
ſtands at the mouth of a great cave, having a 
few ſmall rooms only which front outward and 
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Canobine 
Convent. 


Theſe ſtreams uniting at the bottom, 


enjoy the light of the ſun, the reſt being all un- 


der ground; and had, it is ſaid, the Emperor 
THEO PDOsfius the Great for its founder, The 
valley of Canobine was once much frequented by 
the religious; for here may ſtill be ſeen hermi- 


tages, cells and monaſteries, almoſt without num- 


ber, and not any little part of the rock which 


jets out on the ſide of the mountain, but you 


ſee ſome little ſtructure upon it for the recepti- 
on. of monks and hermits, but very few of them 
inhabited at this day, The monaſtery of Canobine 
is about ſix hours to the weſtward of 'T ripoli. 
The ruins of Palmyra or Tadmor have been 
ſo much taken notice of by travellers that they 
muſt not be paſſed by, therefore before I enter 
upon that part of Syria which goes under the 


name of Paleſtine, or the Holy-Land ; I hall 


enguire into the ſtate of this place, and the coun- 
try about it; and theſe ruins I find lye an hun- 


Palmyca | 
or Tadmor. 


dred and fifty miles to the ſouth-eaſt of Aleppo, 


or rather a point or two more ſoutherly, be- 
tween which places there is a barren deſert where 
ſcarce any good water is to be found. Our Eng- 
lin n.erchants at Aleppo have twice within theſe 
few years travelled to Palmyra out of mere cu- 
rioſity, and from the account we have of theſe 
expeditions in our philoſophical tranſaCtions, I 
ſhall collect what I apprehend may be moſt to 
our purpoſe. _ 
In the firſt expedition were fixteen Engliſh 
gentlemen, and the whole party, with ſervants and 
muletiers, amounted to forty people. In the ſecond 
day's journey they came to a well in the deſert, 
where they met with ſome Arabs, who were ſhoot- 
ing antelopes, and their bullets they obſerved were 


the ground it divided into five limbs, each of little round ſtones covered with lead ; the Arabs 
on the palms of their hands, elbows, knees and 
* = feet 


Which Was equal to à great tree; but though there 
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CHAP, feet had pieces of antelope skins faſtened, that they 
XV. might the better creep after their game, and made 
key —— ic of an aſs inſtead of a ſtalking-horſe till they 
came within diſtance. There were other Arabs 
of this place making pot-aſhes of an ordinary fort 
of weeds, which they cut and dried, and having 
put them into a pit ſet fire to them; but the 

' beſt fort of aſhes are made of the weed ſticaon, 
which grows about Palmyra; and theſe aſhes 
they carry to Tripoli and other places where 
ſoap is made. This plant has no leaves but a 
ſoft juicy ſtalk ſhooting out into ſeveral branches, 
reſembling our ſamphire, and in burning runs 
into cakes, not unlike the cinders of a forge, but 
Heavier, and not ſo full of pores, nor ſo hard as 
they are. | „ | 
The third day they came to Andrene, where 
they found the ruins of ſome churches, and of a 
great town lying in a large plain, they obſerved 
dere ſome fragments of Greek inſcriptions, which 


were evidently Chriſtian, but nothing perfect. 


Four hours beyond Andrene they came to a plea- 
fant aqueduct cut through a rock, a great way 
from the mountains, and at the end of it the 
Arabs had a garden which afforded melons, cu- 
cumbers, purſlain, and other garden ſtuff; and in 
a neighbouring grotto dwelt an Arab with his 
family, who kept a dozen buffalos, which did 
not only yield milk, but were ſerviceable in plow- 
ing his grounds, which were ſowed with wheat 
and barley, and hither it is that the Arabs ſome- 
times reſort to divide the ſpoil, when they have 
taken a booty. „„ 5 

The fourth day they found it very troubleſom 
riding the deſert, being full of burrows made by 
rats and other vermin, which the Arabs make 
no ſcruple of eating: they aſcended a hill this 
day covered with trees, for the moſt part ſmall 
piſtachios, which the Arabs pickle, or eat green 
to quench their thirſt, 

'The fixth day they ſaw a high mountain 
with a caſtle upon it, called by the Arabs, An- 
ture, and having travelled two or three hours in 
the plain, they were met by an Arab mounted 
on a ſwift camel with his lance, whom they 
looked upon as a ſpy ; he told them he was of 
Tadmor (i. e. Palmyra) and that his Prince the 
Emir MELEAM had that day made peace with 
HaMET SHIDED, another Arabian Prince, that 
they were both at Tadmor, having about four 
hundred men with them. The Arab travelled 
with the Engliſh gentlemen an hour or two, 
and took an opportunity of enquiring of their 
muletiers if they were not Turks in diſguiſe, 
and came with intent to ſeize the Emir MEL 
KAM, and when they aſſured him the gentlemen 
were Franks, he could not believe they would 
travel ſo far into the deſert out of pure curi- 
olity, Being come pretty near Tadmor, the 
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extent to the ſouthward of them: here having 


welcome into his country. Whereupon they ſent 


would have preſented them with ſome refreſb- 


Arab rode from them with all the ſpeed he could © H avi 
to the town; hereupon the company expectir XY p. 
they ſhould be attacked, diſmounted twenty of | 

their ſervants, giving each of them a fuzee and 
piſtols in their girdles, and ordered them to ad- 
vance before them, the gentlemen following at a 
little diſtance on horſeback, armed with carbines 
and piſtols, and in this order they marched till 
they came to a noble aqueduct of five miles in 
length, and covered with an arch of baſtard mar- 
ble ; the Arabs finding them advance in fo good 
order did not think fit to interrupt their march 
till they had gained the top of the hill, from 
whence they had a view of thoſe vaſt and nobleruins 
of Palmyra, having a plain like a ſea for its vaſt 


refreſhed their people, they fetched a compaſs, 
and deſcended by the foot of a mountain, on which 
ſtands a great uninhabited caftle, where they were 


met by two Arabs ſent by the Emir MELEK Au, 3 


who ſaluted the company, and told them that 
the Emir being adviſed of their coming, ſent to 
aſſure them of his friendſhip, and that they were 


their janizary (without one of whom TI perceive 
the Franks ſeldom travel) and a ſervant to pay 
their compliments to the Prince, who had pitched 
his tents in a garden ; and in the mean time they 
diſmounted at a watering place among the ruins, 
but did not think fit to unload their beaſts till the 
janizary returned with the Emir's teſcar, a writ- 
ing containing a protection for the company, 
which it ſeems the Arabs were never known to 
violate before. With the janizary came alſo one 
that belonged to the Sheik of the town, for 
whom they had letters from ſome Turks of 
condition at Aleppo. He defired them to pitch 
their tents under the town wall, in the ruins of 
a great palace for their ſecurity, but it was in a 
ſandy place, where they found themſelves violent- 
ly incommoded with the heats. Here they ſtaid 
a conſiderable time, expecting that the Sheik 
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ments, and given an anſwer to the letters they 
brought him ; but on the contrary they found by 
the motions of the people they had reaſon to 
apprehend ſome ill uſage, and ſome of the com- 
pany ſuggeſting that the Emir probably expected a 
preſent, two of the company, taking the janizary 
and a ſervant with them, ventured to make him 
a viſit, carrying with them two pieces of red cloth, 
and four of green, and ſeveral other things as 4 
preſent. The Emir welcomed them into his tent, 
placing one of the gentlemen on his right han 
and the other on his left, treating them with 
coffee, camel's fleſh and dates, and enquired con- 
cerning their journey, and the reaſon of their col 
ing. To which they anſwered, n 
rioſity brought them thither to ſte the 10 TC 
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cena. ruins of Tadmor. He faid, that Soromox Inv ſeated on the top of a very high hill as to render CHAP. 
2 xV, Ei Doup formerly built a city in that place, it impregnable, but this did not appear very an- XV. 
— » Which being deſtroyed was rebuilt by a ſtrange tient. This caſtle ſtands on the north {ide of 
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people, and he believed that the Franks under- 
ſtanding the inſcriptions on the pillars, came to 
look for treaſure, he having himſelf found a pot 


of cotia cruſſes fix moons before. 


The Emir ſoon after went out of the tent, 


leaving his gueſts ſmoking tobacco, and calling 
the janizary and their ſervant to him, he told 


them that till that day no Franks had ever been 
in that place, and that if they ſhould acquaint 


the Turks with the way through the deſert it 
might be of fatal conſequence to the Arabs, and 


therefore if they purſued their own intereſt they 
ought to deſtroy them all; but ſince they came 
as friends he ſhould only demand four thouſand 


dollars as a preſent, which if it was not com- 


ply'd with, he would hang up them and the two 


Franks in the tent, and immediately fall upon 


the reſt: the two gentlemen in the tent being 
acquainted with the Emir's reſolution, anſwered, 
they could ſay nothing to his demand till they 


they were permitted to ſpeak with their friends 
they would return an anſwer: hereupon the Emir 
threatned them with preſent death: but gave 


leave at length to the janizary to carry a letter 


to the company, which expreſſed the danger the 
two gentlemen were in, and deſiring their friends 


to redeem them; but the company examining 


their money and effects, found that they had not 
near enough to anſwer the demand; with which 


the Emir being acquainted, came to them in per- 


ſon, and it was at length agreed to give him in 
money and goods to the value of fifteen hundred 
dollars, whereupon their two friends were brought 
” them, and they returned to Aleppo the next 
ay. | | „ 
This and ſome other violences committed by 
the Arab Prince, ſo provoked the Baſſa of Aleppo, 
that he determined to deſtroy him, and having 
amuſed him with the hopes of making him King 
of the Arabs, and drawn him near the city, the 
Baſſa ſurprized the Emir one night in his tent, 
and ſoon after put him to death. | 

The ſecond journey our merchants made to 
Tadmor they were in all thirty men, maſters 
and ſervants, well armed, and had with them an of- 
hcer of Ass NES King of the Arabs for their guide 
as well as protection. They ſet out from Aleppo 


on Michaelmas- day 1691. and upon the road met 


with little worth obſerving, more than bas been 
mentioned in the foxmer expedition, but had a 


better opportunity of viewing the ruins, being in 
no danger from the Axabs. Theſe gentlemen. 


made it fix eaſy- days journey to Tadmor : as 


| they rode into the towen they took notice of a. 


caltle about half an bavr's diſtance from it, ſo 


then temple. 


the town, from whence the traveller ſees Tad- 
mor under him, encloſed on three ſides with long 
ridges of mountains, which open towards the eaſt 
gradually for an hour's riding, but to the ſouth 
there ſtretches a large plain beyond the reach of 
the eye: in this plain is a large valley of ſalt, af- 
fording great quantities thereof, about an hour's 
diſtance from the city. In this place, our tra- 
vellers were of opinion, it was, that Davip de- 
feated the Syrians, rather than in that valley which 
lyes four hours from Aleppo; though J cannot but 
think either of them much beyond the bounds of 
David's dominions, particularly Tadmor, which 
is computed to be three hundred miles to the north - 
ward of Jeruſalem ; and I cannot but obſerve alſo 
that great part of this country which antiently was 


deemed part of Syria, and {till for ought J ſce 


ought to be ſo, is in our maps placed in Arabia 
Deſerta, particularly this very town of Palmyra or 
Tadmor; but perhaps it may be ſaid, that a ma- 


had conſulted the reſt of their company, but if jority of the inhabitants being Arabs, the country 


ought to bear that name: to which it may be 
anſwered, that then Paleſtine and ſeveral other 
countries ought to come under that denomination 
by the ſame rule, for there alſo the greateſt part 
of the inhabitants are Arabs at this day. But to 

proceed, the air about Palmyra is very good, tho”. 
nothing can appear more barren than the ſoil about 
it at preſent, there being nothing green to be 


ſeen, except ſome . palm-trees, from whence our 


travellers ſuppoſe it obtained its name; for as 
Tadmor in Hebrew ſignifies a palm-tree, ſo does 
Palmyra in Latin: and the whole country is from 
thence frequently denominated Syria Palmyrena, 
and ſometimes Solitudines Palmyrenz : ſo that the 


Latins did not change but tranſlate the old name, 


which ſtill obtains in the eaſtern parts, and the 
more modern one is wholly unknown there. Ihe 
city ſeems to have been of a large extent by the 
ruins ; but there is no footſteps of any wall left, or 
any poſſibility of gueſſing at the figure of it: there 
are now only forty or fifty wretched families, 
who live in little dirty huts within the walls of a 
ſpacious court which incloſed a magnificent hea- 

The whole encloſed ſpace where the temple 
ſtood, is a ſquare of two hundred and twenty 
yards on each fide, ſurrounded with high and 
ſtately walls, built of large ſquare ſtone, and a- 
dorned with pilaſters within and without to the 
number of ſixty two on each ſide, as near as 
can be computed from thoſe that axe left; and 
upon the corniſhes which are remaining are to be 
ſeen ſome of the maſt curious and exquiſite carv- 


ings in ſtone that can be met with. The two 


ſtones which ſupported the ſides of the great 
L423: e gate 
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pillars was fifty nine yards in length, and twen- building juſt in the middle; and the floor bein 


ſpacious double piazza or cloiſter: the ſpace with- than ordinary ſteeples, five ſtories high; the out- 
in this once beautiful incloſure, our travellers con- fide of them was of common ſtone, but the parti: 


moſt magnificent entrance on the weft exactly receiving the largeſt corps, and if they piled them 9 


large ſpread eagle, extending the whole wideneſs tions on theſe tombs, which by their dates appeared 


the ſouth end of it new ornaments aſter their the people who inhabit it. 


take upon them to determine, but it is an inimi- at the King's camp, who had been ſo gracious as to 


THE PRESENT STATE 


artificially carved with vines and cluſters of grapes which are ſquare towers four or five ſtories high, xy 
exceeding bold and to the life: they are both which ſtand on the north part of the city on both Wy 
ſtanding in their places, and the diſtance between fides a hollow way for a mile together ; they are 3 
them which gives the wideneſs of the gate is fif- all of the ſame form, but of different dimenſions | 
teen foot, but the ſpace is now walled up, except and ſplendor. The firſt our travellers viewed was 
a narrow door-way which is left. entirely of marble, and tho* pretty much ruined, 
On the entrance into the court are ſeen the re- they found the pieces of two ſtatues, one of a 
mainders of two noble rows of marble pillars man and the other of a woman, cut in a ſitting, 
thirty ſeven foot high, with their capitals of moſt or rather leaning poſture, whoſe habits ſeemed to 
exquiſite carved work, but of theſe only fifty approach nearer the European faſhion than that of 
eight are remaining entire, but there muſt have been the eaſt. 5 | 75 | 
many more, becauſe they appear to have gone Two other tombs they viewed which were 
found the whole court, and to have ſupported a more entire : they were two ſquare towers larger 


ceived to have been an open court, in the mid{t tions and floors within of good marble, beautified 
whereof ſtood the temple, encompaſſed with ano- with lively carvings and paintings, and figures of 
ther row of pillars of a different order and much men and women as far as the breaſt and ſhoulders, 
higher than the former, being fifty foot high, of but miſerably defaced and broken. They entered 
which there are but fixteen remaining at preſent z one of theſe ſepulchres by a door on the ſouth ſide, 
and the whole ſpace contained between theſe laſt from which there was a walk croſs the whole 


ty eight in breadth: in the midſt of which ſpace broken up, they diſcovered the vault below, which 
is the temple, extending in length thirty three was divided in the ſame manner, and the ſpaces 
yards and upwards, and in breadth thirteen or on each {ide again ſubdivided into 11x partitions by 
fourteen : it pointed north and ſouth, having a thick walls, each of which places were capable of 
in the middle of the building; and juſt over the upon one another they might contain ſix or ſeven I 
door may {till be diſcerned part of the wings of a bodies each. There were ſeveral Greek inſcrip- 
thereof. to be very old; but the moſt antient our travellers 

There is nothing ſtanding of this temple at met with at Tadmor, was dated the 314th year 
preſent but the outward walls, in which the win- after the death of ALEXANDER the Great. 
dows were not large, but adorned with excellent There are a multitude of other pillars and ruin- 
carving, and narrower at the top than at the bot- ous buildings theſe gentlemen mention in the de- 
tom. Within the walls the Turks or Mama- ſcription of Tadmor ; for which I refer the reader 
lukes have built a roof which is ſupported by to the philoſophical» tranſactions to ſatisfy his cu- 
ſmall pillars and arches, but much lower, and in riofity, and proceed to give an account of ſome 
all reſpects diſproportionate and inferior to what occurrences our travellers met with in their return 
the antient roof muſt have been, and have con- to Aleppo, which will afford us {till a better idea 
verted the place into a moſque, having added to of the nature of the country I am treating of, and 


manner, with Arabick inſcriptions and ſentences Theſe gentlemen having ſpent four days in view- 
out of the alcoran wrote in flouriſhes and wreaths ing the curioſities of Tadmor, ſet out for the Eu- 
with ſome art; but at the north end of the build- phrates, and arrived the third day at that river, 
ing, which is ſhut out of the moſque, are relicks having travelled eaſtward : they continued their 
of much greater artifice and beauty, whether journey two days afterwards along the banks of it, 
they ſerved for canopies over ſome altars which ſhaping their courſe weſt and north weſt, as the 
were placed there, or to what other uſe they were river lay. This was very pleaſant travelling be- 
deſigned is not eaſy to conjecture; but they are tween the Euphrates on the right hand, and de- 
beautified with moſt curious fretwork and carv- lightful groves of tamerisk and mulberries on the 
ings: in the midſt of them is a dome or cupola left; every thing looked ' freſh and verdant, and 
above ſix foot diameter of one entire piece whether they met men and women frequently paſſing on 
hewn out of ſome rock, or made of ſome artificial theroad ; whereas in the firſt two days journey from 
cement or compoſition, and hardened into a ſub- Tadmor the way was all deſert. Having trave 
ſtance as hard as ſtone; our travellers would not two days north-weſt up the Euphrates, they arrived 


table piece of workmanſhip they aſſure us. ſend one of his officers with them for their m 
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AP tion, His tents ſpread over a large plain, an 4 


took up ſo vaſt a ſpace, that tho' they had the ad- 
vantage of a riſing ground, they could not ſee the 
utmoſt extent of them. His Majeſty's tent ſtood 
near the middle of the camp, the reſt being pitched 
about it, not in a circular manner, but ſtretching 
in length and breadth as the plain opened, and the 
rivulet winded which run through the camp. The 
King's tent was not different from the reſt, ex- 
cept in the ſpaciouſneſs of it, for they were all 
made of a ſort of hair cloth. Theſe people have 
not ſettled dwellings, but remove from place to 
place, as they can find water or paſture for their 
cattle, and are proud of deriving their pedigree 


from Is MAE L the ſon of ABRAHAM, 


Our travellers were no ſooner arrived but the of- 
ficers of Emir (King they have called him hi- 
therto) attended them to a noble tent made after 


the Turkiſh mode, pitched near his Majeſty's, 


whither he ſent to congratulate their arrival, and 
ſome refreſhments : not long after the King came 
to their tent himſelf, and bid them welcome, en- 
quiring into what occurrences they had met with 
in their journey, particularly at Tadmor, and 
whether they had found any treaſure there; for 
they cannot believe the Franks come ſo far to ſee a 
parcel of ruins, but imagine they meet with ſome 
inſcriptions which direct them to the treaſures ; 
and therefore it is not an uncommon thing with 
them, when they meet with a ſtone which has an 
inſcription on it, to turn that ſide down to the 
ground, leſt the Franks ſhould read it: but our 
travellers aſſured the Emir they only came to ſee 


dhe place, and had brought nothing from thence 


but a piece of porphyry, which they had broken 
off from one of the pillars, which at his deſire 
they ſhewed him. The King having made them 
a ſhort viſit, told them they might command what- 
ever his camp afforded, and left ſome-of his people 


to attend them. | 


At ſupper time a large diſh of pilo was brought 
in, with twelve or fifteen diſhes of ſeveral ſorts of 
meat ſet about it, all dreſſed after the Arabian 
way, and exceeding. good.; and after the gentle- 
men had eat and drank what they pleaſed, they 
roſe up, and- their ſervants ſat down in their 
places : for it ſeems they all eat at the ſame table 
and of the ſame food in this country, only thoſe 


the beſt quality fit down firſt, and the reſt ſuc- 


2 in their order, if there be three or four ſets of 
them. 

The King going to a great entertainment of 
one of his principal officers the next day, our tra- 
'ellers had notice of it, and were directed to fol- 

im thither, and underſtood that among other 
things two young camels were killed to furniſh out 
the feaſt, the fleſh whereof is eſteemed a diſh fit 
a Prince. When they came to the tent they 
vund about two hundred gueſts of different qua- 


lity, the King being ſeated at the north end to- CHAP. 
wards the middle of the tent, upon a place raiſed XV. 
with cuſhions and carpets, where he lay in a lean- - 


ing poſture and did not fit croſs-legged like the 
reſt : they ſeemed to obſerve an exact order in tak- 
ing their places, and when any perſon of diſtinc- 
tion entered, thoſe near the place roſe up and ſtood 
till he had ſeated himſelf ; but far the greateſt 
number could not come into the ring, but ſtood 
behind the reſt, there being a ſpacious area left in 

the middle: our travellers were placed on the 
King's left hand, which is looked upon to be the 
poſt of honour, where they fat down croſs-legged. - 


Before noon a carpet was ſpread in the middle of 


the tent, and the entertainment ſerved up in large 
wooden bowls, each of them brought in by two 
men, and as much as they could well carry: of 
theſe great veſſels there were fifty or threeſcore, 
with a great many ſmaller diſhes placed as a border 
or garniſh round the table: in the middle of the 
table was a bowl or diſh larger than any of the 
reſt, in which were the camels bones and a thin 
broth wherein they were boiled : in the other great 
bowls there was a kind of plum broth made of rice 
and the fleſh of the camels, with currants and 
ſpices : the ſmaller diſhes contained chiefly rice 
dreſſed ſeveral ways, and in ſome of them was le- 
ben, or thick ſour milk, a diſh in much eſteem in 
this hot country, as it quenches their thirſt. 

They uſe neither knives, forks nor ſpoons at their 


meals, any more than the people of India, but 


take up both rice and meat with their hands, mix- 
ing the liquids with the rice, When the table 
was completely furniſhed, the King ſat down by 
the diſh which was next him, and after him the 
reſt of the company, to the number of an hun- 
dred ; and for thoſe diſhes which were at too great 
a diſtance, a ſervant ſtood in the middle, and with 
a ladle helped the company to what they wanted. 
When the King had dined he roſe up and waſhed, 
and returned to his former ſeat, as the reſt of the 
company. did to theirs, and others took their 
places; but I do not find there was any liquor 
ſtirring, unleſs a dich of coffee before dinner. Our 
travellers did not ſtay to ſee the end of the feaſt, 
but got leave to retire to their own tents, where 
they had ſome diſhes provided which were more 
acceptable to them than camels fleſh ; and the next 
day they took their leave of the Emir (King) As- 
SYNE, and returned to Aleppo. | 
But to conclude the account of Palmyra or 
Tadmor: it is ſuppoſed to have been rebuilt or 


augmented by the Emperor ADRTAN: the famous 


Queen ZENOBIA maſſacred the Roman garri- 
ſon here, and defended the city againſt them 
during the reigns of GALLIENUs, CLAUDIUS 
and QUINTILIUS ;. but was taken prifoner by 
the Emperor AURELIANUS, and led in triumph 
through Rome, and the city entirely —_— 

is 
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This country was long the ſeat of war between 
the Romans and Parthians ; and when the Romans 


became maſters of it they made it a diſtinct 


province, giving it the name of Syria Secunda, 


to diftinguiſh it from the other part of Syria, 


which they called Syria Prima: they alſo called 
it Syria Salutaris, on account of the medicinal 
waters which riſe near it in many places. It is 


ſuppoſed to be the Aram Zobah mentioned in the 
ſcripture, whereof ApAD Ez AR was King in 
the time of DAvI D, and to have been rebuilt 


and beautiſied by King SoLOMON. But as I 
have intimated already, this city was too far 


diſtant from Jeruſalem to be under the dominion 
of the Kings of Juda or Iſrael, whoſe territories 


ſeem to be circumſcribed in much narrower 


VF 
: Treats of Pals/{me, Via the Holy Land, 


PAleſtine or the Holy Land, fometimes alfo called 
> Judea, is bounded by mount Libanus on the 


north; by Arabia Deſerta on the eaſt; by Ara- 
bia Petræa on the ſouth ; and by the Mediter- 


ranean, fea on the welt : being about an hundred 
and fifty miles in length, and eighty in breadth 


generally, though it is wider in ſome parts, and 


narrower in others. It is ſituate in the fourth 
and fifth climates, between thirty one and thirty 


three degrees thirty minutes north latitude, the 


longeſt day being about fourteen hours and a 

quarter. + | 
Jeruſalem is ftill reckoned the capital city of 

Paleftine, though much fallen from its antient 


grandeur. It is fituated in 32 degrees of north 


latitude, about thirty miles to the eaſtward of the 
Mediterranean ſea, ſeated on a rocky mountain 
with fteep aſcents to it on all fides, except to- 
wards the north, and ſurrounded with a deep val- 


| ley, which is again encompaſſed with hills. It 


is at this day about three miles in circumference, 


and does not ſtand upon the ſame ground the an- 


tient city did; for mount Calvary, which is a 
fmall eminence upon the great mount of Mo- 


riah, and formerly appropriated to the execution 
of malefactors, was fhut out of the walls as a 


polluted place; whereas ſince our Saviour's ſuf- 
fering upon it, it has been ſo reverenced and re- 


ſorted to by all Chriſtians, that it has drawn the 


city round about it, and ſtands now near the mid- 
dle of Jeruſalem; and on the contrary a great 
part of the hill of Sion is left without the walls. 
The city has fix gates, viz. thoſe of Bethle- 
hem, mount Zion, Sterquilina or the Dugghill 
Gate, St. Stephen's, Herod's, and that of Da- 
maſcus,eſides the Golden Gate, which is ſhut 


up. The walls are not ſtrong, nor have any 


arms, unleſs they come with ſome publick Mini- 
ſter or Conſul. The Franks, whether Papiſts 

or Proteftants, always go to the Latin convent, 
where the guardian and friers entertain them ci- 


| hewed in the rock under ground, 


ö 


baſtions, but towers, aſter the old way of fortifi- C4 
cation, and an inconfiderable ditch on one fide XVI 
only. The private buildings are very mean, the on | 
ſtreets narrow, and the place in general but thinly | 
inhabited. The only thing that renders Jeruſa- — | 
lem conſiderable at preſent, is the reſort of pilgrims 
thither; and the accommodating them with neceſ- 
faries ſeems to be the principal buſineſs of the 
inhabitants. A Turkiſh Baſſa indeed reſides here, 
on account of ſeeing good orders obſerved, and 
collecting the Grand Seignior's tribute from the 
pilgrims, and the Fathers who reſide here, and 
to protect them from the Arabs, when they viſit 
the holy places in the country about Jeruſalem. 
No Frank (European Chriftian) may enter the 
city till the Governor is acquainted with his ar- 
rival, and he has paid the caphor or duties re- 
quired : nor muſt they enter on horſeback or with 


villy for their money, though there is ſome di- 
ſtinction made between thoſe who come thither 
out of devotion, and thoſe who come only out 
of curioſity : but it is not poſſible, it ſeems, for an 
European to remain in this place with any ſecu- 
rity, without having a good correſpondence with 
the Fathers of the Latin convent; there having 
been inſtances of ſeveral Engliſhmen who have 
been traduced and accuſed for ſpies by thoſe holy 
men, and met with great difficulties; and ſome, 
it is ſaid, who have lighted the affiſtance of the 
Latin Fathers, have never been ſuffered to return 
to.give an account of the uſage they met with. 

The church of the holy ſepulchre, which the 
pilgrims chiefly viſit, ſtands upon mount Calva- 
ry, and is about an hundred paces long, and bxty 
wide. In order to the fitting this hill for the 
foundation of the church, the founders were 0- 
bliged to reduce it to a plain area, which was 
done by cutting down ſeveral parts of the rock, 
and by elevating others: but care was taken how- 
ever that none of thoſe parts of the hill which 
were more immediately concerned in our Saw i- 
our's paſſion ſhould be altered or diminiſhed ; | 
and therefore that part of Calvary where it 1 
ſaid Chriſt was faſtened to the croſs, and — 
up, is left entire, being about ten or twelue yarcs 
ſquare, and ſtanding at this day ſo high above 
the common floor of the church that there are 
one and twenty ſtairs to © — — . =: 
the holy ſepulchre itſelf, w "Having dad 
the rock cut away from it all round, is _ 
grotto above ground: but before 1 1 en: . 
count of the ſacred places on the 2 of 3 
ly ſepulchre, and of the ceremonies - 
5 them, I ſhall obſerve from Mr, Tenet | 
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ſalem. 
WY er hbe druggerman, and ſome others deputed by 


the convent, uſually meet the pilgrims without 
the gate of the town, where they pay their du- 
ties, after which they are brought to the cloiſter, 
and handſomly entertained, and an apartment 1s 
aſſigned them, where their feet are waſhed ; ſome 
time after they are conducted to the chapel, whi- 
ther the Father guardian comes with all his 
monks, and having made the pilgrims fit down 

on a crimſon velvet couch, waſhes their feet in 
veſſels of water full of roſes, and kiſſes them; 
and after the guardian, all the monks perform 
the like ceremony, ſinging hymns and anthems 

all the while. When this ceremony is over, they 
give each of the pilgrims a white wax taper, and 
then make a proceſſion about the cloiſter, ſinging 
Ie Deum, for bringing the pilgrim in ſafety to the 
holy city, and this they perform upon three ſeve- 

cal altars, viz. at the high altar, dedicated to the 
Holy Ghoſt: at the altar of our Lord's ſupper : 


reſurrection to St. THOMAs. 

| Upon the Saturday before Palm-ſunday, Mr. 
THEVENOT relates, that he and the reſt of the 
pilgrims went out in the morning with the Pa- 
ther, to whoſe care they were committed to viſit 
the dolorous way, and other holy places, and firſt 
they paſſed near the judgment gate, through 
which our Saviour- went bearing his croſs to 
mount. Calvary, ſo called, becauſe malefactors 
went out of it to the place of execution. On 
the right hand of it they were ſhewn the houſe 
of VERONICA, who ſeeing our Saviour loaded 
with his croſs, and his face ſmeared with ſweat 
and blood, made way through the crowd, and 
with her white vail wiped our Lord's face, who 
in teſtimony of his thankfulneſs for that charita: 

ble office, left the picture of his face ſtamped on 

the vail, which is ſhewn at St. PETE R's in Rome 
four times a year, it is ſaid, A little farther: 
on the ſame fide is ſhewn the houſe of the rich 
Zlutton, and over againſt it the place where our 
Saviour ſaid to the women, weep not for me, 

but for your ſelves and-for your children, A lit- 
tle farther is the place where Simon the Cyre- 

man helpt our Saviour to carry his croſs, when 

te ſell down under the heavy burthen. And on. 
tte right hand the place where the Bleſſed Virgin 
ell into a ſwoon, on ſeeing her ſon ſo . cruelly. 
ind deſpitefully uſed. About an hundred paces 
beyond they paſs under an arch, upon which it 
5 (ad Pilate ſtood when he ſaid, behold the man. 
a large arch reaching from one fide of the 
beet to the other, and has two windows Which 
bol into the ſtreet, ſeparated only by a little 
warble pillar, and under theſe windows is this 


ot reception the pilgrims meet with from the 
1 Packers of the Latin convent on their arrival at 


and at the altar of our Lord's appearing after his 
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palace of HR ROD, where our Saviour was cloth- 


ed with a purple robe in deriſion, and ſent back 


to PLATE, to whom he was this day reconcil- 
ed. Leaving this ſtteet on the left hand, they 
were ſhewn PILATE's palace, an ordinary fa- 
brick at preſent. They afterwards proceeded to 
a chapel called the place of flagellation, where 
our Saviour was ſcourged, and at this place ends, 
or rather begins, the dolorous way, which reaches 


from PIiLATE's houſe to mount Calyary, being | 


about a mile in length, and here the temple of 
the ſepulchre is built, of which our countryman 
Mr. Sad D ys gives the following account: he ſays 


the temple is lofty, curiouſly arched, and ſup- 


ported by great marble pillars : the outward iſles 
have galleries, and the whole fabrick is magnifi- 


cent: that the monk who offered to ſhew them 


the moſt remarkable things in the temple, de- 
manded firſt, if devotion or curiofity led them 


thither, and being informed the latter, the uſual. 


pater noſters, ave Maria's, &c. were omitted. 
He ſays, that right againſt the door in the midſt 
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inſcription, tolle, tolle, crucifige eum. At the CHAP. 
end of the ſtreet on the left hand they ſhew the 
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of the ſouth iſle, and level with the pavement, _ | 


there lyes a white marble grave ſtone, encompaſſed 
with a braſs rail about a foot high, being the 
place where JosEPH of ARIMATHEA and Nico- 
DEMUS, it is ſaid, anointed the body of our Sa- 
viour with ſweet ointments, This the pilgrims 
kiſs and kneel to, rubbing their crucifixes, beads, 
handkerchiefs, 
upon it, which they carry home to make winding 
ſheets of: and over this ſtone hang ſeven lamps, 
which burn continually. Againſt the eaſt end of 
the ſtone there is a little chapel, and near the en- 


trance on the right hand ftands the. ſepulchre of 


GODFREY of Boloign with this Latin epitaph. 


Hic jacet inclitus GoDEFR1DVus de Buglion qui 
totam iſtam ter ram acquiſivit cultui Chriſtians 
cujus anima requieſcat in pace. Amen. 


And on the left hand that of his brother BALD 
wiN with this inſcription, 


Rex BaLpwinus Ju Das alter MAcnabeus. 
ſpes patriz vigor eccleſiæ virtus utriuſque quem 
formidabant cui dona tributa ferebant cedat 
Egypti Dan ac homicida Damaſcus proh dolor 
in modico clauditur hoe tumulo. * 


Thbeſe were the two firſt Chriſtian K ings of : 
Jeruſalem. 


At the farther end of this chapel, 


which joins to the foot of Calvary, thete ig, on che 
left ſide of the altar, a cleft in the rock, in which, 

according to tradition, the head of ADAM was 
found, that it might be ſprinkled with the precious - 


ſhed 


and even whole pieces of linen 
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pels of mount Calvary, aſcended on the north 
fide by twenty ſteps, the higheſt hewn out of the 
rock, as is part of the paſſage to it. 
the firſt chapel is laid with marble of ſeveral co- 
lours, on which the pilgrims never tread, but 


creep upon their knees. At the eaſt end of it, un- 


der a large arched concave of the wall, is the 
place where our Saviour ſuffered, and may affur- 
edly be thought the ſame, ſays Mr. SAN Ds. 
In the midſt is the place where the croſs did ſtand, 
_ plated with filver, gilt and emboſted, and here the 
rock riſes half a yard higher than the pavement, 
in form of an altar ten foot long, and ſix broad, 
and is covered with white marble, to which the 
pilgrims creep, kiſs, and proſtrate themſelves 
thereon, and touch their beads and crucifixes, 
which gives them, as is apprehended, an uncom- 
mon ſanctity. On the right fide of the place, 
where our Saviour's croſs ſtood, ſtands that of the 
good thief, which was crucified with him: and on 
the left hand the croſs of the other thief, which is 
divided from our Saviour's by the rent in the rock, 
which cleft in ſunder at the time of his paſhon ; 
and the inſide thereof teitifies (ſays Mr. SAN DS) 
that it was not the work of art, the ruggedneſs of 
one ſide anſwering to the other, where they are 
inacceſſible to the workman, and the aperture may 
go to the centre for ought can be diſcovered. 
This chapel belongs to the Georgians, and no 
other nation ſays maſs at that altar, over which 
there hang forty fix lamps, which burn contt- 
nually, _ | | 

On the ſame floor is another chapel exactly of 
the ſame form, and divided only by a curtain, 
Which belongs to the Latins. In the middle of 
it is a ſquare place enchaſed with ſtones of dif- 
ferent colours, where Chriſt, it is ſaid, was nail- 
ed to the croſs. This place is never trod up- 
on, but worn in ſeveral places with the knees 
of the pilgrims, who kiſs and proſtrate them- 


ſelves upon it. Over the altar of this chapel, 


which is richly adorned, are three and thirty lamps 
burning. Theſe two chapels are all that are on 


the top of the rock, except that where ABRAHAM 


would have ſacrificed Isaac, wherein is the al- 
tar of MELCHIisEDECH. | 

In other parts of the temple are chapels be- 
longing to ſeveral other nations and ſeas, as 
the Abyſſines, Jacobites, Cophtes, Greeks, Ar- 
menians, and Maronites. In the middle of the 
ſouth fide of the temple, is the Emperor ConsT Ax- 
TINE's effigies, and opoſite to it that of his mother 
HRELENA's, the foundreſs. This part of the 
temple is covered with a cupola, ſuſtained with 
rafters of cedar, open in the middle, like the 
Pantheon at Rome, at which it receives all the 
light it hath, which is ſufficient, Juſt in the 
middle, and in the view of heaven (ſays SanpDys) 


The floor of 
Nor, and Mr. Sa N DVS, and proceed to the more 


In the galleries round the church, and in ſome 


ſtands the glorified ſepulchre, an hundred and CHA 
eight feet diſtant from mount Calvary. For the XV 


deſcriptionof the remaining curioſities of the church oo 


S 


of the ſepulchre, I refer the reader to Mr. THR VE. 


modern account of it given by Mr. MaUN DREI. 
This church, ſays that reverend writer, is ſo 
contrived, as to contain under its roof (as is fu. 
poſed) twelve or thirteen places conſecrated to x 
more than ordinary veneration, by being reputed 
to have ſome particular actions done in them, 
relating to the death and reſurrection of Chriſt, 
as 1, The place where he was derided by the ſol. 
diers. 2. The place where the ſoldiers divided his 
garments. 3. The place where he was ſhut up 
whilſt they digged the hole to ſet the foot of the 
croſs in, and prepared every thing ior his cruci- 
fixion. 4. Where he was nailed to the croſs, ; 
Where the croſs was erected. 6. Where the ſol- 
dier ſtood who pierced his ſide. 7. Where his 
body was anointed in order to his burial. $. 
Where his body was depolited in the ſepulchte. 
9. Where the angels appeared to the women 
after his reſurrection. 10. The place where 
Chriſt appeared to MaRy MAGDALEN, &c. 
All which places are adorned with ſo many ſe— 
vera] altars, erected in little chapels about this 
church, es 


little buildings on the outlide adjoining to it, are 
apartments for the reception of the monks and 
pilgrims, and in ſome of theſe almoſt every Chri- 
{tian nation formerly maintained a ſmall ſociety 
of monks; as the Latins, Greeks, Syrians, - 
menians, Georgians, Neſtorians, Cophtes, &c. 
but theſe have all, except four, forſaken their 
apartments, not being able to bear the exce!hve 
rents and extortions the Turks were pleaſed to 
impoſe upon them; and of thoſe that remain, V. 
the Latins, Greeks, Armenians and Cophtes, 
the Cophtes lately had but one poor repreſenta- 
tive of their nation left; and the Armenians were 
ſo much in debt that it was expected they mult 
ſoon follow the reſt, S | 
Beſides theſe diſtin&t apartments, every frater- 
nity had their altars and ſanctuary for their ſepa- 
rate uſe, from whence other nations were excluded. 
But what has ever been moſt contended for bj 
the ſeveral ſecs, is the command and appropri? 
tion of the holy ſepulchre : the Greeks and Latins 
particularly have diſputed the privilege of ſay lng 
maſs here ſo warmly, that they have ſometimes 
come to blows, and wounded each other at the 
very door of the ſepulchre, mingling their on 
blood, fays MAUunDREL, with their ſacrifices; 
and the Father guardian ſhewed him a {car hie 
he had received in his arm from a Greek . Y 
in one of theſe conteſts, For putting an " W 
theſe infamous quarrels the French King t 1 of 


interpole 


s * 
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interpoſed by his letter to the Grand Vizier, 
deſiring that the holy ſepulchre might be put 
into the hands of the Latins, and in the year 
1690. an order was obtained for putting the ho- 
y ſepulchre into the hands of the Latins, and they 
had lately the ſole privilege of ſaying maſs in it; 
but it is permitted to the Chriſtians of all nations, 
to go into this chapel, and perform their private 
devotions, though none may ſolemnize any pub- 
lick office of religion there but the Latins. 

The buſineſs of the monks belonging to this 
church is to trim the lamps, and to make de- 
votional viſits and proceſſions to the ſeveral al- 
tars and ſacred places there. In this employ- 
ment many of them ſpend ſeveral years, and 


ſome, out of their abundant zeal, their whole 


lives, burying themſelves as it were alive, ſays 
cur reyerend author, in our Lord's ſepulchre: the 
Latins particularly, who are about ten or twelve 
reſiding here with their preſident, make every 
day a ſolemn proceſſion with tapers and cruci- 
fixcs, and other proceſſionary ſolemnities to the 


ſeveral ſanctuaries, ſinging at every one of them 
a Latin hymn, relating to the ſubject of the 


place; but in the holy week before Eaſter, when 
the pilgrims uſually come to Jeruſalem, the duty 
is greater than at any other time, 

This reverend writer acquaints us, that on 


(ood-Friday 1697. he attended the French con- 
= ſul to the church of the holy ſepulchre, and 


bound the church doors guarded by ſeveral jant- 


7aries, and other Turkiſh officers, who were 
placed there to watch that no perſons entered, 


who had not firſt paid their caphor (tribute to 


the government) this is different according to the 


character of the perſon or the country he comes 


the greateſt part of three days; as ſoon a 
Qskiſh on Good-Friday in the evening, all the 


irom ; Franks uſually pay fourteen dollars per head, 
except eccleſiaſticks, and they pay half as much: 
Whoever has paid this caphor may afterwards go 
in and out gratis during the whole feaſt at pub- 


lick times, when the doors are open, but if they 


would have them opened at any time on pur- 


poſe, the ſame expence mult be repeated. But 

to proceed, | 
The pilgrims being entered the church doors 
were ſhut, and opened no more till Eafter-day, 
but the whole company was kept r there 
it grew 


monks and pilgrims aſſembled in the chapel of 
the apparition, which is a ſmall oratory on the 
north fide of the holy grave, in order to go in 
proceſſion round the church, but a ſermon was 
preached firſt, by one of the Latin Fathers, who 
tan his diſcourſe in this manner: in queſta not- 
te tenebroſa : at which words all the candles 
were immediately put out, to yield the hvelier 
tepreſentation of what they were commemorat- 


ny, The preacher having continued his ſermon 
ob N 


a large lighted taper put into his hand, and the 
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crucifhixes and other utenſils were diſpoſed in or- E- 


der to begin the proceſſion ; and amongſt others 
there was a crucifix which bore the image of our 
Lord as big as the life: this image was raſtned 
to the croſs with great nails, crowned with thorns 
and ſmeared with blood, and ſo exquiſitely formed 
that it repreſented in a very lively manner the 
tragical ſpectacle of our Saviour's body hanging 
upon the croſs. This was carried at the head 
of the proceſſion, firſt to the pillar of flagellation, 
a large piece of which is kept in a little cell 
at the door of the chapel of the apparition, and 
the hymn was ſung proper to the occaſion ; and 


here another monk preached a ſermon in Spaniſh 


concerning the ſcourging of our IT.ord: from 
hence they proceeded to the place where it is 
ſaid our Saviour was impriſoned whilſt the ſol- 
diers prepared every thing for the crucifixion ; 
and here another hymn was ſung, and a third Fa- 
ther preached in French. They went next to 


the altar of the diviſion of Chriſt's garments, 


where only a hymn was ſung. Then they ad- 
vanced to the chapel of the deriſion, where the 
had a hymn and a ſermon. The next place they 
viſited was Calvary, leaving their ſhoes at the 
bottom of the ſtairs, and coming to the altar 
where our Lord is ſuppoſed to have been nailed 
to the croſs, they laid down the great crucifix 
on the floor, and ſeemed buſied in nailing the 
body to the croſs, and after an hymn one of the 
Fathers preached a ſermon in Spaniſh on the 
crucifixion. From hence they removed to. the 
adjoining altar on the top of the ſame mount, 
where the croſs is ſuppoſed to have been erected 
and here is a hole in the rock, where it is ſaid 
the foot of the croſs really ſtood : here therefore 
they ſet up the croſs with the bloody crucified 
image upon it, and leaving it in that poſture, 
ſung an hymn ; after which the Father guardian, 
fitting in a chair before it, preached a paſſion 
ſermon in Italian. | | 
About a yard and an half diſtance from the 
hole where the foot of the croſs is fixed, is that 


memorable cleft in the rock, ſaid to have been 
made by the earthquake when the ſon of GOD 


ſuffered, the rocks rent, &c. Mat. xxvii. (I men- 
tion the thing again to ſhew what opinion this 
learned traveller had of it.) The cleft, he ſays, 
is about a ſpan wide, in the upper part of the 


rock, and two deep, after which it, cloſes, but 
opens again below in another chapel contiguous 


to Calvary, and from thence runs down to an un- 


known depth in the earth; but that this rent was 
made at our Lord's paſſion, they have ogly tra- 


dition to prove, this reverend writer obſerves, 
But if it is evident from ſcripture, that the rocks 
were rent by an earthquake in or near 


4 A „place, 


the very 


%. 
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ſurely there is as good a foundation for this tra- 


dition as for moſt others which have been de- 


which was acted on this very mount Calvary 


ſtruments. 


livered down to us; and it can ſcarce be ſaid 


there is only tradition, when there is nothing 


plainer in ſcripture than that there was an earth- 
quake, and the rocks were rent in the view of 
thoſe who were witneſſes of our Lord's paſſion, 


near Jeruſalem. I ſhall however tranſcribe the 
51ſt and 54th verſes of the 27th chapter of St. 
MATTHEWw, and then leave every man to con- 


clude as he ſees fit as to the probability of this being 
one of thoſe very rocks which were cleft at our 


Saviour's paſſion. Verſe 51. * And behold the vail 
of the temple was rent in twain from the top 


to the bottom; and the earth did quake and 


© the rocks rent.“ Verſe 54. Now when 
© the Centurion, and they that were with 
* him, watching JEsUs, ſaw the earthquake, 


and thoſe things that were done, they feared 


„greatly, ſaying, truly this was the Son of GOD.” 
As to its being a natural and genuine breach, 
and not counterfeited by art, this very writer 
aſſures us, that the ſenſe and reaſon of every one 
that ſees it may convince him; for the ſides of 
it fit like two talleys to each other, and yet it 
runs in ſuch intricate windings as could not 
well be counterfeited by art, or come at by in- 

But to return from this digreſion : ſermon 
being ended, two Fathers perſonating JosEPH of 


Arimathea and NicoDEMUs, approached the 


croſs with great ſolemnity, and all imaginable 


concern in their looks, and drawing the nails took 


down the feigned body from the croſs, which 
was ſo contrived, that the limbs were ſoft and 
flexible as if they had been real fleſh: nothing, 
ſays our author, could be more ſurprizing than 


to ſee theſe two pretended mourners bend down 


the arms which were before extended, and diſ- 
poſe them in ſuch a manner as is uſual in lay- 
ing out a corps. ä 

The body was afterwards received in a large 
winding ſheet, and brought down from Calvary, 
the whole company attending it to the ſtone of 
unction, which is taken to be the very place 
where our Lord's body was anointed and pre- 
pared for burial : here it was laid down again, 
2nd having thrown ſweet powders and ſpices up- 
on it, they wrapped it in the winding ſheet, ſing- 
ing an hymn ſuitable to the occaſion ; after which 
one of the Fathers preached a funeral ſermon. in 
Arabick. And thus the obſequies being hniſhed, 
the ſuppoſed corps was repoſited in the ſepulchre, 
and the door ſhut; and the whole company be- 


ing pretty well wearied, retired to their reſpective 


apartments, | 
The next mcraing ſeveral pilgrims had tl eir 


with the uſual proceſſion to the facred places was 


head, he gave the hoſt in the view of the Turks 


After which the company went out of church 


arms marked with the uſual enſigns of feruſalem . ; 

the way of doing which need m 62 Gale CHA 
here, there being artiſts in London that can L 
make theſe characters full as well as the monks - 
of Jeruſalem, In the afternoon the congreeation 
aſſembled in the area before the holy grave 
where the Fathers ſpent ſome hours in ſinging 
over the Lamentations of JEREMIAH, which, 


all the buſineſs of that day. | 
Ihe ſepulchre was ſet open very early on 
Eaſter-Sunday, and the Fathers put on a face of 
Joy, as if it had been the very time of our Lord“ 
reſurrection; and maſs was celebrated this morn. 
ing juſt before the holy ſepulchre, where the Fa. 
ther guardian had a throne erected, and being 
clothed in epiſcopal robes with a mitre on his 


to all ſuch Chriſtians as were diſpoſed to receive 
it, even to children of ſeven or eight years old 


and returned to the Latin convent, where they 
„„ os | 
Upon Eaſter- Monday the Governor of the city d. 
with a ſtrong detachment of the garriſon, con- 1 
voyed the pilgrims, amounting to two thouſand 1 
of every nation and ſect, towards the river for- 
dan, according to cuſtom ; and for his protecti- 
on every Frank. pilgrim paid twelve dollars, ex- 
cept the eccleſiaſticks, who paid but fix ; and 
whether they take the journey or remain in the 
city, it ſeems, they pay the ſame ſum, But the 
Arabs are ſo very powerful in this part of Pale- 
{tine that there is no travelling without ſuch 2 
guard, Having croſſed the valley of Jehoſaphat 
and part of mount Olivet, they came in half an 
hour to Bethany, which is at preſent but a ſmall 
village, Here they ſhew the tomb where Laza- 
RUs was laid when he wes raiſed from the dead; 
and about a bow-ſhot farther they were ſhewn 
the habitation of MARYMAGDALEN; and then 
deſcending a ſteep hill, they came to a well called 
the fountain of the Apoſtles ; becauſe here, accord- 
ing to tradition, they uſed to drink and refreſh 
themſelves in their paſſage between Jeruſalem and 
Jericho. en TR 
From hence they travelled through an intricate 
way among hills and valleys of a very barren aſ- 
pect, but diſcovered however evident ſigns of the 
induſtry of the husbandmen in former times. At- 
ter ſome hours travelling in this ſort of road they 
came to a mountainous deſert, in, which, 1t 
ſaid, our Saviour was tempted by the devil; and 
looking down into a deep valley they diſcovered 
the ruins of ſome ſmall cells, where formerly 
hermits retired, as it is ſaid, to perform their 
penances: nor could there be, according to out 
author, a more comfortleſs and abandoned place 
for that purpoſe, From 
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Ap. From the tops of theſe deſolate hills they had a 
yl. delightful proſpect of the mountains of Arabia, 
the Dead ſea, and the plain of Jericho; into 
which laſt they deſcended after five hours march 


from Jeruſalem. They were here ſhewn the 
mountain, which is indeed an exceeding high 
one, whither, it is ſaid, the devil took our Savi- 
our when he ſhewed him the kingdoms of the 
world, which has a chapel half way up, and ano- 
ther at the top, beſides ſeveral caves and holes in 
the ſides of the mountain, to ſome of which her- 


mits reſort at this day to keep their lent, in imi- 


tation of our Saviour: but here were alſo quar- 
tered abundance of Arabs with fire-arms, who 
oppoſe the paſſage of the pilgrims up the moun- 


tain, demanding two hundred dollars for permiſ- 


fon to go up: whereupon they turned down into 
the plain and came to the fountain of ELISHA, 
ſo called upon its being miraculouſly purged of 
its brackiſh taſte by the prophet. Theſe waters 
are received into a large baſon here, from whence 
they ifſue, and dividing themſelves in ſeveral 
ttreams, diſperſe themſelves through the fields be- 
tween this place and Jericho, and render them 
About a mile diſtant from 
hence ſtands Jericho, at preſent a poor dirty vil- 
lage, inhabited by Arabs. About two furlongs 
from hence, the Governor and his troops encamp- 
ed, and the pilgrims pitched their tents. Not far 
from them, near this village, they were ſhewn 
the place where ZACHEUS is ſaid to have ſtood, 
ſquare ſtone building to the 
ſouthward of it. 5 
The next morning our pilgrims ſet out very 


„ carly towards Jordan, where they arrived within 


two hours. he plain through which they 
paiied was barren, producing nothing but a kind 
ef ſamphire, and ſuch other marine plants: and 
in many places of the road where water had 
ſtood, they obſerved a whiteneſs on the ſurface 
of the ground, which they found to be a cruſt of 
falt, which ariſes every year, as it does in the 
valley of Aleppo, after the winter's inundation. 
Theſe ſaline etfloreſcences were at ſome leagues 
diſtance from the Dead ſea, which makes it ap- 
pear that the whole valley is plentifully impreg- 
nated with ſalt, When they arrived within a 
iurlong of Jordan, they found an old ruined 
church and convent, dedicated to St. JoHn, in 
memory of his baptizing our Saviour, and is 
founded as near as can be conjectured to the place 
where the Baptiſt had the honour of performing 
at office. On the farther ſide of the convent 
"uns a ſmall deſcent, which they imagined to be 
the firſt and outwardmoſt bank of Jordan, or at 
ft that it antiently overflowed thus far at ſome 
ſeaſons of the year, as is mentioned in Joſhua, and 
l Chron, xii. 15. But at preſent, our countryman 
obletyes, it ſeems to have forgot its antient great - 


neſs, there being no ſigns of its overflowing when 


he was there, though it was on the thirtieth of 


March, being the proper time for ſuch inunda- 


tions; nay it was ſo far from overflowing, that 


it ran two yards below the brink of its channel. 
Having deſcended the outermoſt bank, they went 
about a furlong upon a level ſtrand, before they 
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came to the immediate bank of the river, which 


was ſo covered with buſhes and trees, ſuch as ta- 
merisk, willows, &c. that they could fee no wa- 


ter till they had made their way through them. 


When they arrived at the river they were a- 
larmed by ſome parties of Arabs appearing on 
the other ſide, and firing at them, and though 


it was at too great a diſtance to do any miſchief, 
it ſo terrified the poor monks, that it hindred 


them for ſome time performing the devotions pre- 
ſcribed them, and ſeemed to put them in a great- 
er fright than any of the pilgrims in the com- 
pany. The alarm being over, every one reſum- 
ed his former purpoſe, ſome itripped and bathed 


themſelves in the river: others cut down boughs 


from the trees: every one did ſomething to pre- 


ſerve the memory of his having been at this fa- 


mous ſtream. The water, it ſeems, was turbid, 


and fo rapid that there was no ſwimming againſt 


it. The river was in this place above twenty 
yards over, and in depth above the height of a 
man. And on the oppolite bank there was a 
much larger thicket of buſhes and ſhrubs than on 
this, but their apprehenſions of the Arabs pre- 
vented their viſiting the other ſide. The pilgrims 
having performed what they intended here, were 
ſummoned by the Governor to attend him in 
the middle of the plain, where he made them paſs 
before him man by man, as he fat in his tent, 


that he might take an exact account of them, 


and be ſure he loſt none of the caphor or duty 


which was to be paid him. After which our 


countryman and ſome other of the pilgrims defired 
a guard of him to viſit the Dead ſea, to which 
he conſented. 1 

This ſea is encloſed on the eaſt and weſt by 
vaſt high mountains. The plain of Jericho lyes 
on the north of it, on which {ide alſo it receives 
the waters of Jordan, and to the ſouth it extends 
beyond the reach of the eye, being four and twen- 
ty leagues long, and ſix or ſeven broad. The 
hills about the lake abound with ſulphurous ſtones, 
which being held in the flame of a candle, burn, 
yielding a ſmoke of an intolerable ſtench. Ac- 
cording to tradition, birds attempting to fly over 
this ſea drop down dead, and no fiſh or other 
animal, it is ſaid, can ſubſiſt in theſe deadly wa- 


ters. But our countryman aſſures us he.ſaw ſe- 


veral birds flying over it, without receiving an 
hurt : and he queſtions whether there be not fiſh 
in the lake, having ſeen the ſhells of ſome upon 
the ſhore. The water of the lake indeed is not 

4A2 only 
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he found not to be true. 
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only ſalt, but extreme bitter and nauſeous : and 
our author defiring to make an experiment of its 
qualities, went into it, he ſays, and it bore up his 
body in ſwimming, with an uncommon force; 
but as to the report, that a man wading into it 
as high as his navel, will be buoyed up by it, this 


The bitumen which 
this lake is ſo famous for, 1s gathered near the 
mountains on both ſides in great plenty, and fo 


exactly reſembles pitch, that it cannot eaſily be 


of its ſmell and taſte. | 


diſtinguiſhed from it, but by the ſulphurouſneſs 

Our countryman being deſirous to fee the re- 
mains of thoſe cities, if there were any in this 
lake, which were antiently made fo dreadſul an 
example of the divine vengeance, diligently ſur- 


veyed the waters, but could diſcern no heaps of 
ruins, or any ſmoke aſcending above the ſurface 


of the water, as is deſcribed in the writings or 
maps of geographers; but the Father guardian and 
procurator of Jeruſalem, both men of ſenſe and 
probity in appearance, aſſured him, that they had 
actually ſeen one of theſe ruins, and that it was 
ſo near the ſhore, and the waters ſo ſhallow, that 
they went amongſt them with ſome Frenchmen, 
and found there ſeveral pillars and other fragments 
of buildings; and he ſuppoſes that the reaſon of 
his being deprived of this ſight, was the height 
of the water when he was there. But the ſtories 


of the apples of Sodom he looks upon to be alto- 


gether fabulous, for there was no tree to be ſeen 
near the lake, from which ſuch fruit might be 
expected : the being therefore as well as beauty 


of this fruit is a mere fiction, probably kept up, 


as the Lord Bacon obſerves many other whimſi- 
cal notions are, to ſerve as an alluſion, and help 


the poet to an apt ſimilitude. 


Eethlebem. 


The pilgrims having made their obſervations 
on this part of the country, returned to Jeruſa- 


lem, from whence they immediately ſet out again 


to viſit Bethlehem, which is about two hours di- 
{tance from that capital. 
paſſed through the valley of Rephaim, famous 
for being the place of Davip's victories over 
the Philiſtines. In the way they were ſhewn 


the houſe of old StMEON, who ſung the Nunc 


the Bleſſed Virgin is ſaid to have repoſed herſelf, 


Dimittis in the temple, on our Saviour's being 
brought thither. After this they were led to the 
famous turpentine tree, under the ſhade whereof 


when ſhe carried our bleſſed Lord in her arms, 
to preſent him at the temple. I hey came after- 
wards to a convent dedicated to ELIAS, the im- 
preſſion of whoſe body the Greek monks pretend 
to ſhew in the hard ſtone, RAcHEIL's tomb is 
another curioſity ſhewn to pilgrims ; but the pre- 


ſent ſepulchral monument is evidently of modern 
Turkiſh ſtructure. 


Bethlehem, antiently a fine city, but now a ground which nouriſhed the root that 


about an hundred and ſixty paces Jong, the ſe. 


In this journey they 


fame with SoLomoN's, there being not the like 


poor village, is only reſorted to at this day on ac. 
count of its being the place of our Lord's nativity, xv 
over which HELENA, the mother of Coxgr ax. LA h 
TINE, erected a magnificent temple, the roof 
whereof is cedar, ſupported by four rows of white 
marble pillars, ten in each row; the walls of the 
church alſo being faced with the fame kind of 
marble. The church is built in the form of 2 
croſs, of which the chancel conſtitutes the upper 
part, and is covered with a noble cupola. Under 
the church in a cave hewn out of the rock is the 
chapel of the nativity, where they ſhew the man- 
ger our Saviour was laid in, cut alfo out of the 
rock, and now cruſted with marble. An altar 
with the repreſentation of the nativity is erected 
here, and lamps kept burning before it. Here i 
alſo the chapel of St. JosEPH, the ſuppoſed father 

of our Lord, and of the Holy Innocents: and ad- 
joining to the church is a monaſtery of Franci- 
cans : they ſhew a valley near this town, where 
they ſay JacoB kept his flocks ; being the ſame, 

as they relate, where the angels appeared to the 
ſhepherds, declaring the birth of CHRIST. Here 
the ſame pious Empreſs alſo built a church, but it 
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is now IN ruins. | | 

In the neighbourhood of Bethlehem, are thoſe $00! 
famous fountains, pools and gardens, faid to have 
been the contrivance and delight of SoLoMoN, 
and to theſe works this King is ſuppoſed to allude, 
Eccleſ. ii. 5, 6. where, among other inſtances of 
his magnificence, he reckons his gardens, vine- 
yards and pools. IT heſe pools are ſo diſpoſed, that 
the waters of the uppermoſt deſcend into the ſe- 
cond, and thoſe of the ſecond into the third, their 
figure is quadrangular, and their breadth the ſame 
in all, but their length is different, the firſt being 


cond two hundred, and the third two hundred 
and twenty. They are all lined with a wall, and 
contain a great depth of water : and about an hun- 
dred and twenty paces from them is a fountain, 
from whence they principally derive their waters, 
which are carried thither by a large ſubterrancous 
paſſage: but there is an aqueduct laid from it, 
which receives part of the ſtream, which carries it 
by many turnings and windings about the moun- 
tains to ſeruſalem. And our author does not think 
it improbable that the pools abovementioned are the 


ſtore of excellent ſpring water in all Paleſtine. 
But I ſhould tire the reader's patience to enumerate 
every. little place which ſcripture ſtory has ren 
dered remarkable in the Holy Land; I ſhall men- 
tion therefore but very few more, before I * 
my leave of it, and one is a convent of Gree * 
between Bethlehem and Jeruſalem, called the DD 
convent of the holy croſs, having obtained that Eo, 


ing to tradition, here 1 
name, becauſe, according to t , "if 


tree, 
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ing out with all their might, huia, huia 
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tree, which yielded the timber that made the croſs 
of our Saviour, and under the high altar is ſhewn_ 


the hole where the ſtump of the tree ſtood, which 
the pilgrims frequently fall down before and wor- 
ſhip; and this perhaps is as remarkable an inſtance 
of the credulity and ſuperſtition of the poor bi- 
gotted people, as is to be met with in the Chriſ- 
tian, or. heathen world; and cannot but excite 
the laughter of infidels. | ow, 

Another pious fraud of the Greek Fathers is 
their pretending, that upon every Eaſter eve a 
miraculous flame deſcends into the holy ſepulchre 
at Jeruſalem, and kindles all the lamps and candles 
there. Mr. MaunDREL, the reverend writer 


abovementioned, relates, that the Eaſter of the 


Greeks happening a week after that of the Latins, 
when he was at Jeruſalem, he went on the even- 


ing before their Eaſter Sunday to the church of 
the holy ſepulchre, which he found crowded with 


a diſtracted mob, making a hideous clamour, very 
unfit for ſo ſacred a place, and better becoming 


Bacchanals than Chriſtians. He fays, they began 


the diforder by running round the ſepulchre, 175 

is 
is he, this is he. By which they aſſert the verity 
of the Chriſtian religion. And after they had, 
by this running round, and their vociferation, 
almoſt turned their heads, they acted the moſt an- 
tick tricks imaginable, dragging ſome along the 
floor, and carrying others upon their ſhoulders 
round the ſepulchre : ſometimes they carried men 
with their heels upwards, expoſing their nudities : 
and others tumbled as if they had been ſhewing 


tricks on a mountebank's ſtage. 


This tumult continued from twelve to four in 
the afternoon, which was longer than uſual, on 
account of a law ſuit which was then debating 
between the Greeks and Armenians about the 
holy fire, the Greeks endeavouring to exclude the 
Armenians from any ſhare in the miracle: and 
the parties having expended about five thouſand 
dollars before the Turkiſh tribunal in this conteſt, 
the Cadi or 
that they ſhould enter the holy ſepulchre toge- 
ther, as they had done in former times ; and ac- 
cordingly at four o'clock, both ſects proceeded in 
the ceremony, ſurrounding the holy ſepulchre with 
ſtandards, ſtreamers, crucifixes and embroidered 
habits, as is uſual on this occaſion ; and towards 
the end of the proceſſion, a pigeon came flutter- 
lug into the cupola over the ſepulchre, at which 


there was a great ſhout : and, as the Latins relate, 


this bird was let fly on purpoſe by the Greeks, 
to make the people believe it was a viſible deſcent 
of the Holy Ghoſt. But methinks it is pity this 
reverend Proteſtant divine, who furniſhes us with 
Nis account, did not enquire of the Greeks them- 


ſelves, if they pretended there was ſuch a viſible 


. 8 8 , g 
cent at this time; the Latins, with whom 


Judge, it ſeems, at length decreed 
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After the proceſſion was over, the ſuffragan of "WW 


the Greek Patriarch (who was himſelf at Con- 
ſtantinople) and the chief Armenian Biſhop en- 


tered the door of the ſepulchre, and ſhut id after 
them, all the candles and lamps havin 
fore extinguiſhed in the preſence of the "Turks and 
other witneſſes. As the miracle drew nearer its 
accompliſhment, the ſhouts of the mob were re- 
doubled, and the people preſſed with that vehe- 
mence towards the door of the ſepulchre, that it 


was not in the power of the janizaries, who ſtood 
to guard it, to keep them off, though ſome of 


them were ſeverely drubbed. The reaſon of all 
this crowding, it ſeems, is to light their candles 
at the holy flame, as ſoon as it is firſt brought out 
of the ſepulchre, that being eſteemed the moſt 
pure, as coming immediately from heaven. The 


two holy men, who were to work this miracle, 
had not been a minute in the ſepulchre, before a 
fire was ſeen, at which 


glimmering of the holy a 
time, according to our friend MAN DREL's 
phraſe, Bedlam itſelf never ſaw ſuch an unruly 
tranſport as was produced in the mob at this ſight. 
And the two reverend gentlemen immediately af- 


ter appeared with two blazing torches in their 


hands, which they held at the door, while the 
people thronged about them to light their tapers 
at this divine flame; the janizaries in the mean 
time with their ſtaves, laying on them without 
mercy : but the exceſs of their tranſport rendered 


them inſenſible of the bruiſes they received. 'I hoſe 
who got any fire, immediately applied it to their 


faces and boſoms, pretending it would not burn 


like an earthly flame; tho' our author obſerved, . 


none of them could endure the experiment long 
enough to make good this pretenſion. But how- 


ever that be, there were tapers innumerable light- 
cd, and the whole church, galleries and every. 
place, ſeemed to be in a flame in an inſtant, and 


this illumination concluded the ceremony. 


Mr. MAUNů¶ůURE L ſays, the fire was kindled- 
in the holy ſepulchre with great quickneſs and 
dexterity; but the Latins juſtly expoſe the prac- 
tice as a ſhameful impoſture, and ſcandal to the 


Chriſtian religion. And as Mr. THEVENOT 


obſerves, a flint and ſteel would ſoon produce fire, 
if there was none in the ſepulchre before: and 
according to him, even the Turks have diſcover- 
ed the cheat, and would have puniſhed them for 
it, but that the Patriarch repreſented he could 
not pay them the money required of him if 


they took from him the profit of the holy fire; 
they are therefore ſuffered to continue the juggle, 


and the Greek and Armenian Chriſtians, it ſcems, 


are ſo perſuaded of the reality of the miracle, that 
they make their pilgrimages chiefly on this ac- 


count. Their prieſts have acted the cheat ſo 
long, 


3 
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in the whole world than this area. 
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ſtand to it now, for fear of endangering the apo- 
ſtacy of their people: in the ſame manner as 
our pretenders to divine inſpiration are {till obliged 
to maintain their claim to the ſpirit, left their 
infatuated diſciples ſhould drop them, and they 
ſhould be reduced to get their bread by the la- 
borious employments they have been bred to. But 
to proceed. Theſe zealous Chrittians ſmear pieces 
of linen with the melting wax which drops from 
theſe tapers, and lay them up for winding ſheets 
for themſelves and their friends, imagining that 
nothing is a better ſecurity, ſays MaunDREL, 
againſt the pains of hell. 1 

The Armenians have a large convent in Je- 
ruſalem, ſituated upon a pleaſant ſpot of ground, 
which with the gardens takes up all that part of 
mount Sion which is at preſent within the walls 


of the city, their church being built over the 


place where they aſſure us St. JamEs the brother 
In this church are two 


adorned with rich mitres, embroidered copes, gold 


and filver croſſes, croy7ns, chalices, and other 


church utenſils without number; and in the mid- 
Ale of the church ſtands a pulpit made of tortoiſe- 
Thell and mother of pearl, with a beautiful cano- 


py or cupola over it of the ſame tabrick. The 


tortoiſe-ſhell and mother of pearl are fo exqui- 
ſitely mingled and inlaid, that the work far ex- 
cceds the materials. | 

Among other things pilgrims are led to fee in 
this city, is the palace of PiLAaTE, or rather the 
place where it ttood ; for now a mean Turkith 
houſe poſſeſſes its room: however from the ter- 
raſs of this houſe there is a fair proſpect of all the 
place where the famous temple once ſtood, and 


the only proſpect of it a Chriſtian is allowed ; 


for there is no going within the bounds of it 
without forfeiting a man's life, or at leaſt his re- 
ligion : but a fitter place for an auguſt building, 
Mr. MAUNDREL obſerves, could not be found 
It lyes on 
the top of mount Moriah over againſt mount 
Olivet, the valley of Jehoſaphat lying between 
both mountains; it is about five hundred and 
ſeventy paces in length, and three hundred and 
ſeventy in breadth; and there may ſtill be diſ- 
great labour it coſt to cut 
away the hard rock and level ſuch a ſpacious 
area upon ſo ſtrong a mountain. In the middle 
of the area there ſtands at preſent a Turkiſh 


moſque of an octogonal figure, ſuppoſed to be 


built upon the ſame ground where antiently ſtood 
the ſanctum ſanctorum: it is neither eminent for 
its largeneſs or ſtructure, and yet makes a very 


noble figure purely by the advantage of its ſitua- 
Non. | 


that which lyes on the Mediterranean. It has 
been eſteemed a pleaiant fruittul country, when 


inland town, ſeated on. a river of the ſame name. 


to Diana. 
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| Treats of Natolia, or Aſia Minor. 


1 Come now to treat more particularly of Na. x 
tolia, or the Leſter Aſia, which J have already Afa Mal 

obſerved our geographers uſually divide into four d i 
parts, namely, 1. Natolia Proper. 2. Amaſfa, rot 
3. Aladulia, And 4, Caramania, The ſtate of 
which laſt ſubdiviſion I ſnall firft enquire into, 
becauſe it lyes contiguous to the province of Syria 
we are juſt come from, | 

T1 he beglerbeglick, or province of Caramania, 1 Cn 
is ſituated in the ſouthern part of the Lefler Aſia: nn cou 
and contains the antient Lycia, Pamphylia, Pil. 2 
dia, Lycaonia, and Cilicia. | 

Lycia, at preſent known by the name of Men- L. 
tifeli, is bounced on the north and eaſt by Fhry- 
gia Major and Pamphylia, on the ſouth by the 
Mediterranean fea, and on the weſt by Cari: it 
is ſurrounded by mountains on every ſide, except 


it was well cultivated, and had ſeveral conſidera- 
ble cities in it; but great part of the province 
lyes unmanured at preſent, and the towns in ru- 
ins, as in other parts of Turkey. The chief 
towns were, 1. J elmeſſus, ſituated on a bay of 
the fea, towards the weſtern part of this pro- 
vince, 2, Patara, ſtanding near the ſea alſo, far- 
ther to the eaſtward : it is a little town, leated 
on a hill, and formerly famous for a temple and 
oracle of APOLLO. 3. Xanthus, which is an 


4. Myra, or Limira, the metropolis of the 3 
country, ſituate within land, on a river of the I} 
ſame name. | .Y 
Pamphylia is bounded by Piſidia on the north,“ ""Y 
by Cilicia on the eaſt, by the Mediterranean on 3 
the ſouth, and Lycia on the welt: the inland 
country is very mountainous ; but towards the 
ſca-coalt it is naturally fruitful and pleaſant. 
They have alſo large locks of goats upon the 
mountains, and make excellent camlets of their 
hair. The chief towns are, 1. Attalia now cal- 
led Sattalia, a port town, which has a pretty 
good harbour, but of difficult entrance; and the 
caſtle is reckoned no mean fortification in that 
part of Turkey. 2. Perga, ſituate on the ver 
Ceſtrius, famous antiently for a temple dedicated 
3. Syda, or Candalor, a port town, 
ſituate more to the eaſtward. 8 
Piudia, a little province on the north of rey 9 
phylia, is one fruitful plain, entirely ſurrounde 
by mountains: the chief towns whereof are, % 
Sagalaſſus, ſeated towards the welt part of 18 
province. 2. Antiochia Piſidiæ, the capital city, 
while under the dominion of the Romans. _ 


* 
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Metita, ſituate near the banks of the river Eu- C HAP. 


14P, 3. Termeſſus, a town naturally ſtrong, being 
ll. ſcated in the ſtreights of the mountains. 


* 


a Lycaonia and Iſauria, a ſmall province to the 


caſtward of Piſidia; a fine champain country : 
the chief towns whereof are, 1. Lyſtra, where 
the people would have ſacrificed to St. PAUL and 
BARNABAS. 2. Derbe, towards the ſouth part 
| 3. Iſauria, which once gave 
name to the province, but is now entirely de- 
4. Iconium, now Cogni, the capital 
city, not only of Lycaonia but of the whole pro- 
vince of Caramania, where the Beglerbeg, or 
Viceroy, reſides. It ſtands about an hundred 


miles north of the ſea coaſt, near a freſh water 


lake, ſtyled Trogilus Palus, and lyes in 38 de- 
grees odd minutes, north latitude. 5 

Cilicia ſtretches along the coaſt of the Mediter- 
rancan near two hundred and fifty miles, having 
Syria on the eaſt and Pamphylia on the weſt, 
but is not more than fifty miles in breadth from 


north to ſouth, The plain country is very fruit- 


ful, but towards the north and eaſt it is rocky and 


mountainous, and the paſſes between them ex- 


ceeding ſtreight. In ſome of theſe ſtreights it 


was where ALEXANDER defeated the forces of 
DaRlus the ſecond time, called the battle of If- 


ſus, The chicf towns whereof are, 1. Silenus, 
or Iſlenus, ſeated on a river, to which it gives its 
name, near the ſea coaſt. 2. Seleucia T rachea, 


more to the eaſtward, on the river Calycadnus, 


being an Archbiſhop's ſee. 3. Philadelphia, more 
to the northward. 4. Sole, or Pompeopolis, ſi- 
tuate on the river Latamus. 5. Tarſus, the ca- 
pital of the province, and ſee of an Archbithop, 


ituate on the river Cydnus near the middle of 


Cilicia: it is called Theraſſa at preſent, and 
lometimes Hemſa ; and was famous for being the 
place of St. PAUL's nativity. 6. Iſſus, now cal- 
ed Aiazzo, or Lajazzo, ſituate on a bay, to 
which it gives its name: remarkable for the bat- 
tle fought near it between ALEXANDER and 
DARIUS. 


| paſs on now to the next grand ſubdiviſion of 


Natolia, called Aladulia, or the Beglerbeglick of 


Maroſch, or Marat, extending eaſtward to the 
river Euphrates, and contains all Cappadocia. 
Cappadocia lyes between Armenia Minor on 


.," the caſt and Galatia on the weſt, having Cilicia 


n the ſouth, The river Melus, or Lyma, 
which riſes in Galatia, paſſes through the ſouth 
part of this province, and falls into the Euphra- 
tes; and the rivers Halis and Iris, which fall in- 
'» the Euxine ſea, have their fountains here. The 


ef towns are, Cæſarea, or Mazaca, now Cai-' 


lar, which was the capital city when Cappadocia 


TY under the dominion of the Romans. It 
ands ot a rock a little diſtance from the river 
ck, and is ſtill a fair city, and indifferently 
i peopled. 2. Maroſch, or Marat, antiently 


phrates, in the ſouth-caſt part of this province, 
is a large town, and the ſeat of the Beglerbeg, 
or Viceroy. 3. Nyſſa, which lyes on the con- 
fines of Armenia. Cappadocia is a country of a 
very large extent, and abounded formerly in the- 
greateſt plenty of corn, wine, and fruits, of 


which it is not deſtitute at this day; but as the 


Turks manure no more land than they want for 
their own private uſe, and tranſport nothing a- 
broad, it cannot be expected that the face of the 
country ſhould appear ſo beautiful, or the ſame 
plenty of all things ſhould be found here as for- 
merly. There is a large ridge of hills called Antt 
Taurus, which run quite croſs the country, 
wherein are mines of ſilver, copper, iron, and al- 
lum: there are a good breed of horſes alſo in this 


"mos 
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country; and plenty of ſheep, oxen, buffalocs, 


wild-fowl, game, and veniſon. | 
The next grand ſubdiviſion of Natolia, is A- 
maſia, containing Pontus Galaticus, Pontus Po- 
lemoniac, and Pontus Cappadocius. _ | 
Pontus Galaticus is bounded by the Euxine ſea 
on the north, by the river Thermodon towards 
the eaſt, and by Galatia on the weſt. The chief 
towns are, 1, Amaſia, or Amnaſan, ſituate a- 
mong the mountains, about a league from the 


banks of the river Iris, from whence they receive 


their water by an aqueduct cut through a rock as 
hard as marble: the river runs from Tocat hither, 
and falls into the Euxine ſea, about four days jour- 
ney to the northward of Amaſia, The city is 
large, and has a fine proſpect over a plain which 
lyes to the ſouth of it; but the fight is bounded 
on every ſide by the mountains. Sometimes the 
Beglerbeg, or Viceroy, of the province reſides 
here. It is not, however, a place of any great 
trade, nor are the buildings good. It was an- 
tiently the ſeat of the Kings of Cappadocia, and 
there are the ruins of very magnificent ſtructures 
to be ſeen about it. It is an Archbiſhoprick, and. 
{aid to be the place of STRABO the geographer's 
nativity, 2, 'I hemiicyra, now Lerio, ſituate on 
the Euxine ſea, about ſixty miles to the north- 
eaſt of Amaſia. 3. Comana, called Pontica to 
diſtinguiſh it, ſtands about eighty miles to the 


caſt ward of Amaſia ; formerly a Biſhop's fee, but 


now an inconſiderable place. 


3. Amaſia, 


Pontus Ga- 
aticus. 


Pontus Polemoniac lyes to the eaſtward of Ga- pontus Po- 
laticus: the chief towns whereof are, Neoceſarea, lemoniac. 


now Tocat, the capital of the province, and ſeat 


of the Beglerbeg, or Viceroy: it is a fair city Tocat city., 


built at the foot of à very high mountain, but 
branching itſelf out round a rock, which lifts it- 
ſelf up almoſt in the middle of the town, on the. 
top whereof ſtands a caſtle: the ftrcets of the 
town are narrow, but the houſes pretty well built 
for Turkey; and among the moſques of the 
town there is one very magnificent. The city is 
very 
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CHAP. very well inhabited with Mahometans, Arme- 
XVII. nians, Greeks, and Jews; and for fourteen or 
fifteen leazues about Tocat the country is inha- 


bited chiefly by Armenian Chriſtians, moſt of 
them handicratt trades, particularly ſmiths, who 
work chiefly in copper, all manner of copper veſ- 
ſels being made here, and ſent to Conſtantinople 
and Egypt. Another great manufacture is Tur— 
key leather, made of goat-skins. The wine of 
'Tocat is excellent, and they have all manner of 


fruits almoit in great plenty: they have better ac- 


commodations for merchants and travellers, in 
their caravanſeras here, than in moſt towns of 
Turkey: it is one of the greateſt thorough-fares 
of the caſt; for here the caravans lodge which 
come from Perſia, Diarbeck, Bagdat, Conſtanti- 
nople, Smyrna, Synopus, &c. There runs a 
Hne river about a quarter of a league from the ci- 
ty, over which there is built à beautiful {tore 
bridge: this river waters a fruitful plain to the 
northward of 'T ocat, being three or four days 
Journey long, and two or three broad, There is 
no part of Aſia where ſaffron grows in that plen- 
ty it does here, which is as proßtable a commo- 
dity as can be carried to the Eaſt-Indies, the na- 
tives uſing vaſt quantities of it in their food, as well 
as upon other occaſions. When the caravans ſet 
out either way from Tocat, the toll-gatherer 
numbers all the camels and horſes as they pals 
by, and takes for every camel loaden half a rix 
dollar, and for every horſe half as much, but 
nothing for thoſe beaſts which carry paſſengers or 
proviſions. But theſe duties are arbitrary, and 
raiſed or leſſened as the Baſla pleaſes, or the exi- 
gencies of the government require; ſo that there 
may have been great alterations ſince we received 
this account. 2. Sebaſtia, now Suvas, about two 
days journey to the ſouthward of Focat, where 
the Beglerbeg reſides almoit as much as he does at 
Tocat. The Amazons are ſuppoſed to have in- 
habited the country hereabouts. 

To the eaſtward of Pontus Polemoniac lyes 


Pontus Cappadocius, extending to the frontiers of 


Georgia, and bounded by the Euxine ſea on the 
north, and Armenia Minor on the ſouth, The 


chief towns whereof are, 1. Irabiſond, or Tar- 


rabaſſan, ſituate in 42 degrees of north latitude, 
at the foot of a little ſteep-hill, by the ſea ſide: the 
walls are ſuppoſed to ſtand upon the antient foun- 
dations, becauſe the town is {till an oblong ſquare, 
in the form of a table, but they are built with 
the ruins of antient buildings, as appears by the 
inſcriptions on old pieces of marble ſet in ſeveral 
parts of them. "The town is large but not popu- 
lous : there being more groves and gardens in it 
than houſes, which are pretty well built, having 
one ſtory only, The caſtle is large, and ſituated 
upon a flat rock, through which the ditches are 
cut; but the fortifications are neglected, as in o- 


ther towns. By an inſcription on the gate of this CHap 


caſtle it appears that the Emperor JusTix3ay 
repaired the buildings of the city. The port is 
to the eaſtward of the city; and fo commodious 
formerly, that it occaſioned a very preat trade, 
but is now almoſt deſtroyed, , and cannot he en- 
tered by veſſels larger than the Turkiſh ſaiques. 
The ſuburbs, which are much larger than the ci- 
ty, arc inhabited chiefly by Armenians and Greeks, 
who have the free exerciſe of their religion here, 
and it is an Archbiſhop's ſee. Neither the hill; 
or vallevs about the town are ſo fruitful as in 
other parts of Natolia, which 1s the reaſon that 
proviſions are neither ſo good, nor fo cheap, as 
they are in other places: fleſh is to be found in 
their markets but ſome few months in the year, 
and 6ſh is ſtill ſcarcer: their wine is indifferent, 
oil is the beſt thing in the kind that the country 
produces, and they keep both their oil and wine 
in carthen jars. | 

The Roman and Greek Emperors were mal- 
ters of Trabiſond in their turns. ALEXIS 


COMNMIN Es, ſirnamed the Great, uſurped the 


ſovereignty of it in the year 1209, with the title 
of Duke; and, it is ſaid, his ſucceſſor J oH 
CoMMINES was the firſt who permitted the 
Greeks to ftyle him Emperor of Trabiſond; an! 
this title its Princes enjoyed till 1460, when 
Ma Hou II. reduced the unfortunate Da vip 
CoMuIN Es, and carried him priſoner to Con- 
{tantinople, with all his family; where Davib 
was ſometime afterwards put to death ; and the 
principality has ever ſince been under the domi- 
nion of the Turks, who have a Viceroy here. 
There are three other towns mentioned by geo- 
graphers in this province, ſituated to the welt- 
ward of Trabiſond, on the coaſt of the Euxine 
ſea, namely Pharnacia, Iſchopolis, and Cerauſus; 
but I do not find they have any thing which ren- 
der them worth a deſcription. 


The laſt, and much the largeſt ſubdiviſion of 


Natolia, or Aſia Minor, is called Natolia Proper, 


and contains many fine provinces within it, Vz. 
1. Pontus, and Paphlagonia. 2. Galatia. 3. Phry- 
gia Major. 4. Lydia, or Mceonia, J. * 
6. Carla. 7. Tonia, 8. Folis. 9. Myſia an 
Phrygia. And 10. Bithynia. 1 

Pontus and Paphlagonia are bounded by the 
Euxine ſea on the north, Cappadocia on the cat, 
Galatia on the ſouth, and Bithynia on the welt 
the name of Pontus extended formerly to all the 
coaſt of the Euxine ſea, then called Mare Pontl- 
cum. This, which we treat of with Paphlago- 
nia, is but a ſmall part of it: the chief tom? 
whereof are, 1. Heraclea Ponti, now . 
chi, a ſea - port in the north-welt part of this 
country. 2. Amaſtris, 
port, ſituate at the mouth of the 
nius. 3. Claudiopolis or Bithynium, now 


now Semaſtro, alſo a ſca 
river Parthe- 
Caſtro- 


mena, 


mena, an inland town. In that part of this pro- 
XVII. vince which goes under the name of Paphlagonia, 
are, 4. Teuthrania, now Tripoli, a port- town 
+» ſituate at the bottom of a ſmall bay. 5. Sinope, 
or Sinabe, is a large town in the ſouth-eaſt part 
of Paphlagonia, and ſtands upon the iſthmus of a 
peninſula, about ſix miles in circumference, hav - 
ing a harbour on each ſide the iſthmus. Mi- 
THRIDATEsS King of Pontus made it antiently 
the capital of his dominions. LucuLLus firſt 
added it to the Roman conqueſts ; all the ground 
of the peninſula is thrown into pleaſant fields and 
gardens. There is a double wall about it at pre- 
ſent, with triangular and pentagonal towers. 
The caſtle runs to ruin, and has but a ſmall gar- 
rilon in it, the "Turks having no enemy to fear 
on this fide. The town is inhabited only by 
Turks; the Greeks and Jews being obliged to 
live without the walls in the ſuburbs. 'I here are 
pieces of marble pillars interſperſed with the other 
ſtones in the walls; and in the Turkiſh burying 
place are feen a prodigious quantity of pedeſtals, 
baſes, chapiters, &c. which the Turks have car- 
tied thither from the noble ruins about this city, 
to erect and adorn their tombs. The country 
about Sinope produces good oil and wine as well 
corn, When the French and Venetians made 
themſelves maſters of Conſtantinople, Sinope fell 
under the power of the Commines, and was one 
of the chief cities of the empire of Trebiſond; 
and afterwards became a principality independent 
of it, till it fell under the dominion of the 
Jurks, in the fifteenth century. In this city 
was born that famous cynick philoſopher D10- 
GENES, » ©, 
Galatia is bounded by Paphlagonia on the north, 
by Cappadocia on the eaſt, by Pamphylia on the 
_ ſouth, and Phrygia on the weſt: the chief towns 
whereof are, 1, Peflinus, fituate on the river 
Langarus, remarkable in poetick ſtory for the 
Goddeſs CYBELE, who was ſuppoſed to reſide 
here, 2. Therma, on the ſame river, famous 
tor its hot baths. 3. Ancyra, now Angouri, fi- 
tuate on the river Melus ; near which place 
OMPEY obtained a fignal victory over M1- 
THRIDATES: and here allo TAMERLANE de- 
tated BAJAZET. It is at this day one of the 
belt cities of Natolia, and every where diſcovers 
marks of its antient magnificence. The ſtreets 
are full of old marble pillars, among which there 
's 2 ſpecies of reddiſh porphyry, grained with 
| White, and ſome pieces of red and white jaſper 
are found here : and though the houſes of the 
Full are for the moſt part built with clay, we 
1 wa. hnd noble pieces of marble employed 
Ob 4 buildings. The walls of the city are low; 
« theſe alſo are compoſed of pieces of fine pil- 
*> Capitals, baſes, and architraves, which they 


4 _ ed out of the antient ruins, and mingled 


CHAP, 
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des, 
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but they are moſt frequently CH AP. 


with the maſonry ; 
found in the towers and gates. 
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The caſtle of Angouri has a triple wall, com- \& 


poſed of large pieces of white marble, and a ſtone 
much like porphyry, and there is upon one of 
the ſtones the following inſcription, Domino 


* totius orbis JULIANo AUGUSTO ex oceand | 


© Britanico vis per barbaras gentes ſtrage reſiſten- 
tium patefactis * — "The reſt not legible, 
but ſuppoſed to be made when JULIAN the Apoſ- 
tate was at Ancyra.. There are abundance of 


other inſcriptions, for which I refer the curious 


reader to TOURNEFORT'S voyages. : 
It is computed that there are in Angouri about 
forty thouſand Mahometans, four or five thou- 
ſand Armenians, and a thouſand Greeks, The 
Armenians have ſeven churches in the place, and 
the Greeks two. This city ſtands about frve 
days journey ſouth of the Black ſea; and the ca- 
ravans uſually make ten days journey from hence 
to Pruſa, and twenty to Smyrna; but, one day 
with another, I do not ſuppoſe the caravans, where 


the beaſts are heavy laden, travel twenty miles a 


day. | 
In the country about Angouri are faid to be 
the fineſt breed of goats in the world: they are 


of a pure white, and their hair, which is as fine 


as ſilk, is curled, and eight or nine inches long, 


which is worked up into the fineſt ſtuffs and 
camlets. This is the great manufacture of the 


country, and makes Angouri a place of good 


trade: but theſe kind of goats are not to be met 
with above four or five days journey from this 


city; if they are carried farther the breed dege- 


nerates. 

Phrygia Major, now Germian, is an inland 
province, bounded by Bithynia on the north, by 
Galatia on the eaſt, Pamphylia on the ſouth, and 
Myſia on the weſt: a fruitful and pleaſant coun- 
try formerly, but now in a great meaſure uncul- 
tivated, like the other Aſiatick provinces. The 
rivers Sangarius, Hermus, Meander, and Mar- 
cius, have all their ſources here, The chief towns 
are, I. Cotæum, now Chintaia, the ſeat of the 


Phrygia 
Major 0 


Beglerbeg, or Viceroy, of Natolia, once the ſeat 


of the Turkiſn Emperors, before the taking of 
Conſtantinople, and ſtill a conſiderable town. 2. 
Gordium, the ſeat of GoRD1vus, King of Phry- 
gia, who is reported to have tied that famous 
knot in APoLLo's temple of which it was pre- 
dicted, that the perſon who untied it ſhould be 
Emperor of the world; whereupon ALEXAN- 
DER, finding a great deal of difficulty in looſing 
it, cut the knot, it is ſaid, having a ſtrong. faith 
that he was the pexſon deſtined to be the Lord of 
the globe. 3. Apamia, ſeated near; the conflux 
of the Meander with the Marcius, formerly a 
place of good trade, but now upon the decline. 
4. Coloſs, — Chonoſs, ſituate on the ſouth ww 
+ | 475 
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non. 


Lydia and 
Myſia. 


Caria and 


Poris. 


trading to Smyrna with cotton-yarn. 


HE PRESENT STATE 
CHAP. of the Meander, being the city to which Saint 


PauL wrote his epiſtle, which is part of the ca- 
5. Hieropolis, now Bamboukale, ſeated on 
the frontiers of Lydia, famous at preſent only for 
its noble ruins, and a hot ſpring which riſes 
here. 6. Prymneſia, ſituate near the head of the 
river Sangarus. And 7. Tiberiopolis, near the 


mountain Sipilus, of which I do not find any 


thing remarkable. 


Lydia, or Mcoeonia, bounded by Phrygia Ma- 


jor on the eaſt, Caria on the ſouth, by Holis 
and Myſia on the weſt. It was a fruitful coun- 


try, being well watered by ſome conſiderable ri- 


vers, particularly the Caicus, Hermus, Caiſtra- 
tus, and Pactolus, which run through it from eaſt 
to. weſt, Of this country the wealthy CROESUs 
formerly was Sovereign. The chief towns are, 
I. Sardis, antiently the capital city, but now a 
poor village on the river Pactolus, about ſeventy 
miles to the eaſtward of Smyrna. It was a Bi- 
ſhop's ſee, and one of the ſeven churches of A- 
ſia, demoliſhed by an earthquake, and there are 
fill ſome noble ruins to be ſeen where the city 
flood. 2. Philadelphia, or Alachſheyer, the ſeat 
of the Metropolitan, and another of the ſeven 
churches. It is ſituate in a fruitful plain, on the 
north ſide of the mountain Molus, but fallen 
much from its primitive grandeur: however, 


ſome travellers relate, it {till contains two thou- 


fand Chriſtian inhabitants, who have four chur- 
ches in the place. 3. Thyatira, a Biſhop's ſee, 
and another of the ſeven churches, now called 
Akhiſar, is ſituate about thirty miles to the north- 
weſt of Philadelphia, near the ſouth bank of the 
river Hemus, where are ſeen the ruins of antient 
marble ſtructures, but the preſent buildings have 
no better than clay walls. 
be a place of ſome trade for corn and cotton. 4. 
Magneſia, now Guſethifar, ſituate on the river 
Meander, about fifty miles ſouth of Sardis, was 


antiently a conſiderable city, as appears by its 


ruins, and is ſtill a pretty large walled town, 
5. Laodi- 
cea, or Eskihiſar, ſituate on the eaſtern bounda- 
ries of this province, and has been reckoned part 
of Phrygia. It was antiently one of the ſeven 
churches, and a very large city, as appears by 
the ruins; among which are three theatres of 
white , marble, almoſt entire, and a flately cir- 
cus; but the place is perfectly uninhabited at 
preſent. 

Caria and Doris are uſually thrown together, 
and now. called Adinelli, being bounded by the 
ſea on the ſouth and weſt, and by the river Me- 
ander on the north. The chief towns in Caria 
Proper are, 1. Miletus, now Palatſchia, ſituate 
on the ſouth ſide of the river Meander, near the 
ſea, It was antiently a large city, and had a 


magnificent temple dedicated to APOLLO, once 


_ Egean fea, or Archipelago. 


It is however ſaid to 


the ſeat of the oracle. It was alſo famous for 
ing the place of THALEs's nativity. It js now 
only an inconſiderable village, conſiſting of ſhep- 
herds cots, though the ruins of the antient cit 
are very large. Near this place is the mountain 
Latmus, where the poets feign the moon made 
her viſits to EN DPVYVMION, with whom ſhe. was 
enamoured. 2. Heraclea ad Latmum, ftandins 
at the foot of the ſaid mountain. Alſo Borgylia, 
Mylaſſa, Stratonice, and Alinda, are within the 
limits of Caria; but I do not find they are at 
this day worth the deſcription. „ Whicl 
is the ſouthern part of Caria, the chief town: 
are, I. Myndus, a ſea-port, ſituate on a ſmall 
bay, called laſicus Sinus, and is the ſeat of 3 
Turkiſh Baſſa, or Sangiack. 2. Halicarnaſſus, 
once fituate to the ſouthward of Myndus, once 


the capital of Caria, but now a heap of ruins. - 


famous heretofore for the tomb built by Queen 
ARTE MISITIA, in honour of her husband M au- 
SOLUS, being ſo noble a ſtructure that it was 
eſteemed one of the wonders of the world. And 
in this city thoſe two celebrated hiſtoriars He- 
RODOTUS and Dyonisius were born. Cera- 
mus, Cyndus, and Creſſa on this coaſt, were 
once good towns, and famous for their harbours, 
but have now nothing that renders them remark- 


able. 


In Doris, which 


be- CHAP 
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_ #olis and Tonia are alſo uſually laid together: #4 
this is a long tract of country, ſtretching from 15 


north to ſouth, and bounded on the welt by the 
In #olis the chief 
towns are, 1. Elea, ſituate at the mouth of the 
river Caicus, and the port town to Pergamus, 
the place of ZENo's nativity. 2, Myrina, called 
afterwards Sebaſtiopolis. 3. Cuma, antiently the 
capital of Molis, and gave name to one of the 
Sybils. 4. Phocea, ſituate a little more to the 
fouthward, on the fame coaſt, Theſe towns all 


of them lye over-againſt the iſland of Lesbos. 


cr: 


Ionia lyes to the ſouthward of A#olis, the chief scyptrte! 


towns are, 1. Smyrna, or Iſmir, ſituate in thirty- 


eight degrees odd minutes, north latitude, About 


eight days journey from Conſtantinople, at the 
bottom of a large bay in the Egean ſea, over- 
againſt the iſland of Scio, the town runs above 


half a mile along the ſhore, from whence it riſes 


gradually on the fide of a hill, facing the ſea, 
The houſes of the Conſuls, and molt of the met. 
chants, are waſhed on one {ide by the ſea, and 
form a ſtreet, called the Frank-ftreet, being in- 
habited entirely by European Chriſtians. The 
port of Smyrna is one of the fineſt in the Le- 
vant, and capable of containing the largeſt feet 
of ſhips, and there are ſeldom leſs than an hun- 
dred ſhips of ſeveral nations in it. Ihe = 
ference of the preſent city is about four mi % 
and pretty near the form of a triangle, but the 


. 3 he 
ſide next the mountain is much longer 5 
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Ab. other two. The houſes 


-Loes in or out. 


loreſts 
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ty in them, being built low, and for the moſt 
part with clay walls, fince the laſt deſtruction of 
the city by an earthquake, which levelled the 
greateſt part of it; but the hans, or caravanſeras, 
*nd ſome other of their publick buildings, have 
an air of magnificence. The ſtreets are wide, 
and almoſt one continued bazar, or fair, where 
all kinds of merchandize of Europe and Aſia al- 
moſt is expoſed to ſale, with other proviſions in 
great plenty, but not ſo cheap as in ſome other 


parts of Turkey, on account of the populouſneſs 


of. the place, and the great reſort of foreigners 
hither. Beſides the Turks, who have the govern- 
ment, and are much the moſt numerous in this 
city, there are ſome thouſands of Greeks, Jews, 
and Armenians, and fome hundreds of European 
Chriſtians. The houſes of the Conſuls of Eng- 
land, Holland, and France, ſtand near the ſhore, 
and are handſome buildings. There are about 
ſeventeen moſques, two churches belonging to the 
Greeks, and one to the Armenians, and five 
Jewiſh ſynagogues, in the place. "The Papiſts 
have three convents, one of the Jeſuits, another 
of the Franciſcans, and a third of Recollets ; and 
there is one of the Fathers Della Terra Santa. 
Here reſides an Archbiſhop of the Greek church, 
and a Latin Biſhop alſo, who has a ſtipend from 
Rome, with the ſtyle of Biſhop of Smyrna, in 


partibus infidelium, and the Engliſh and Dutch 
tactories have each of them their chaplain. 


This 
was another of the ſeven churches. 8 
A caſtle ſtands at the entrance into the port of 
dmyrna, which commands all ſhipping which 
There is alſo an old ruinous 
caſtle in the upper part of the city, near a mile 
in circumference, built, according to tradition, 
by the Empreſs HELEN, and near it an antient 
ſtructure, ſaid to be the remains of a palace 


where the Greek council was held, when Smyr- 


na was the metropolis of the Lefler Aſia. They 


thew alſo the rains of an amphitheatre, where, 


it is faid, St, POLYCARDP, the firſt Biſhop, fought 
with lions. The walks about the town are ex- 
tremely pleaſant, eſpecially on the weſt ſide of 
the Frank-ftreet, where there are ſeveral little 
zroves of lemon and orange trees, which being 
aways clothed with leaves, bloſſoms, and fruit, 
Iczale at the ſame time more ſenſes than one: 
and through theſe gardens runs the river Melus, 
on the banks whereof they. have a tradition that 


TOMER was born; though this is an honour 
_ contended for by Rhodes, Scio, Athens, and ſe- 


veral other places. The vines which cover the 
dle hills about Smyrna, afford a very delightful 
Proſpect, as well as plenty of grapes, of which a 
00d lort of wine is made : and theſe hills are a- 
=ccably intermixed with fertile plains, and little 

ot olives, and other {ruit-trees, and plea- 
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have but very little beau- ſure houſes diſperſed in every part of them, and CHAP, 


hither the Franks uſually retire during the ſum- XVII. 


mer. 


earthquakes, from which they are ſcarce ever free 
two years together, and have been felt ſome years 
forty days ſucceſſively, abate much of the plea- 
ſure that might otherwiſe be taken here. In 


June 1688 there happened a very dreadful earth- 


quake, which immediately overturned great part 
of the houſes, and the rock opening where the 


caſtle ſtood, ſwallowed it up, no leſs than five 


thouſand perſons periſhing in the place ; where- 


upon the merchants for ſome time retired to the 


iſland of Scio: but the town is now built and in- 
habited again, in the manner above deſcribed, 
There is great plenty of game and wild fowl 


in the neighbourhood of Smyrna ; particularly 


deer and wild hogs ; hunting and ſhooting there- 
fore are diverſions which the Franks frequently 
take, and it is ſaid they are allowed all imagina- 


ble liberties in this city, clothing themſelves after 


the European modes, which if a perſon ſhould 


do in ſome other parts of Turkey, he would be 


in danger of being mobbed, or perhaps of the ani- 
Nor do their ſeas 
abound leſs with a variety of good fiſh, than the 


madverſion of the magiltrate. 


country with game. As to the trade of Smyr- 


na, I thall ſpeak of it more particularly when I 


come to the head of trade, | 

2. Clazomene is a maritime town in the penin- 
ſula, about twenty-eight miles ſouth-weſt from 
Smyrna, and now called Urla. It was in the 
time of the Romans a conſiderable city; and 
there are antient medals of this city, with Au- 
GUSTUs on one ſide and the Empreſs Livia on 
the reverſe: but this place is now an inconſidera- 
ble village. ; 


3. Colophon, another city which claims the 


honour of HoMER's birth, is ſituate about thirty 


miles ſouth of Smyrna. 


4. Epheſus, ſituate fifty miles ſouth of Smyr- 


na, near the mouth of the river Caiſtrus, now a 
It was 


poor village of twenty or thirty houſes. 
pleaſantly ſeated near a fine haven, and under the 
Romans was the metropolis of Aſia. It was an- 


tiently famous for the temple of Diana, eſteem- 
This 
ſtructure, it is ſaid, was 425 foot long and 220 


ed one of the wonders of the world. 


broad, ſupported by 127 marble pillars 70 foot 
in height, deſtroyed by ER osTRATUs, to eter- 
nalize his name, who ſet it on fire the ſame night 
ALEXANDER the Great was born. St. Timo- 
THY was the firſt Biſhop of this city: and Saint 
PAUL honoured them with an epiſtle, which is 
part of our canon; and the third ggneral council 
was held here. There are ſtill the veſtigia of a 
Roman theatre, circus and aqueduct; and heaps 
of ſtately ruins, which ſome ſuppoſe to be 


4B 2 re- 


the 


But the exceſſive heats, the unhealthful CAYWJ 
neſs of the ſituation, and above all, the frequent 
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remains of Diana's temple; for there was a ſe- 


cond temple, it ſeems, built to the honour of 


that Goddeſs, after the deſtruction of the firlt, 
not at all inferior to the former in magnificence. 
Myſia and Phrygia Minor are bounded by the 
ſea of Marmora, or the Propontis on the north, 
by Bithynia and Phrygia Major towards the caſt, 
by Lydia on the ſouth, and the Fgean fea or 
Archipelago on the weſt, The principal river in 
this province, is that which antiently went by 
the name of Granicus, famous for the battle 


fought upon the banks of it, between AL Ex- 


ANDER and DARIUS. It riſes in the moun- 
tains of this country, and aiter a ſhort courſe of 
fifty or threeſcore miles, running from ſouth to 


north, falls into the ſea of Marmora ; mount Ida 


is alſo ſituated in this province, where the poets 
feign PARIS gave judgment between the God- 
deſſes. Ihe chief towns are, 1. Cyzicus, or 
Spiga, the metropolis of the conſular Helleſpont 
in the time of the Romans, when it was a beau- 


tiful city; but being overturned by an earth- 


quake, and the ſtones made uſe of in the build- 


ings of Conſtantinople, it was never re-edified, 
but remains a poor town on the ſouth coaſt of 
the Propontis, about ſixty miles weſt of Nice. 
2. Lampſacus, ſeated on the Propontis. 3. A- 


bidus, or Avido, a fortreſs oppoſite to Seſtus, at 


Bithynia. 


the mouth of the Helieſpont, celebrated by the 
poets for the loves of HERO and LEANDER, as 
well as for the obſtinate reſiſtance this place made 
to PHILIF of Macedon, and the inhabitants de- 
ſtroying themſelves when they could no longer 
defend the place. It is now the ſouthern caſtle of 
the Dardanels, fo named from Dardanus, a little 
town which lyes to the ſouthward of it. 

Troy, or Ilium, fituate to the ſouthward of A- 
bidus, not far from the ſea, over-againſt the 
iſland of Tenedos, rendred famous by HoMER 
and VIRG11, for the ten years ſiege it is ſaid to 
have ſuſtained ; and the noble ruins that are ſtill 
diſcovered hereabouts, incline ſome to think that 
there was a foundation for the poets genius to 
work upon. 5. Troas Alexandria, ſeated to the 
ſouthward of Troy. Once the metropolis of the 
province, but now a ruinous place. 6. Aſſos, 
mentioned Acts xx. ſtands about ten miles ſouth 


of Troas; and about thirty miles to the ſouth- 


eaſt lyes, 7. Pitana ; twenty miles from whence, 
8. Pergamus is fituated, in a plain, near the 
banks of the river Caicus. This was another of 
the ſeven churches, and the place of GALEN's 
nativity, Parchment and tapeſtry are ſaid to be 
firtt invented here. It was antiently a noble city, 
but now a very indifferent town, having but one 
moſque and a Chriſtian church, 
Bithynia, now Becſangil, is ſeparated from Eu- 
rope only by the narrow ſtreight of Conſtanti- 
nople, antiently called the Thracian Boſphorus, 


and is ſo near that metropolis, that Scutari, 
ſtands on the Aſian fide, is reckoned but a ſuburh 
to it. The chief towns were, 1. Chalcedon 
which ſtood two miles from the place where Scu- 
tari now ſtands, It was once a flouriſhing city, 
and the fourth general council was held in it, but 
it is now only a poor village. 2. Nicomedia, or 


b 


Iſmigimid, ſituate at the bottom of a bay eighty 


miles to the ſouthward of Chalcedon. It was once 
reckoned the capital of Bithynia, and is flilla po- 
pulous trading town, and pleaſantly ſituated in a 
fruitful country. I heir trade conſiſts chiefly in 
ſilk, cotton, and earthen, and glaſs ware; and 


moſt of the ſhipping of Conſtantinople is built 


here. It took its name from Nicomedes, King 
of Bithynia, who enlarged it. The ruins ſhew, 
ſays MoTRAYE, that this city was once more 
ſpacious than Conftantinople or London, It is 
at preſent very well peopled by Chriſtians, Turks, 
and Jews. The Turks have twenty moſques, 
the Chriſtians ſome poor churches, and the Jews 
two ſynagogues in the place. 3. Nice or Iſmich, 


ſituate on the lake of Acſu, or Aſcanea, to the 


ſouth-eaſt of Nicomedia: antiently a noble city: 
here CONSHANT INE aſſembled the firſt general 
council againſt the Arian hereſy : the Greek 
Emperors alſo reſided here when Conſtantinople 
was taken by the Latins. 
large and pretty well peopled, and there are till 
the remains of ſome magnificent ſtructures. 4. 
Lybuſſa, ſituate between Chalcedon and Nico- 
media: 
who choſe to be his own exccutioner rather than 
be delivered up to his enemies, by the inhoſpitable 
King of Nicomedia. 
preſent the capital of Bithynia, as it was of the 
Ottoman empire before the taking of Conſtanti- 
nople ; ſtands about fourſcore or an hundred miles 
to the ſouthward of Conſtantinople, fituated upon 
ſeveral little hills at the foot of mount Olympus, 
from which it is not more than two or three 
leagues diſtant, The city is about half a league 
in length, and ſtill ſurrounded by the antient 
wall which it had when it was in the poſſeſſion 
of the Chriſtians, but broken down in many 


places: it is pretty well peopled by Turks, Greeks, 


Armenians, and Jews. There are in it above 
thirty moſques, which may be reckoned elegant 
buildings, and its caravanſera's are very magnif- 
cent, covered with lead: nor is the biſiſtin, or 
exchange, inferior to the beſt in Conſtantinople. 
The city ſtands upon the edge of a fine large 


plain, full of mulberry - trees, and other fruit-, 


trees; and is watered by ſo many ſprings which 


deſcend from mount Olympus, that every e 
almoſt hath its fountain: the moſt conſiderable 
rivulet riſes from a ſpring, from whence there 
convey 


diſperſed 
to 


iſſues a ſtream as big as a man's body, 
to the town in a marble channel, and 


which CH Mt 


Nice ci 


The preſent city is 


memorable for the death of HANIBAL, 


5. Pruſa, or Brouſſa, at pn 
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to ever part of it. The filk of the adjacent 
country is the beſt in Turkey; and here they 
have the beſt workmen, who imitate the tapeſtry of 
France and Italy, The town is well paved and 


neat, eſpecially the bazars or market-places ; and 


there is plenty of good wine, and all manner of 
proviſions. | 5 yo 

The Grand Seignior's palace ſtands on a high 
rock encloſed with a double wall, but in a ruin- 


ous condition: and here they ſhew the ſepulchres 


of the firſt Turkiſh Emperors and their Sultana's 
in little chapels covered with domes. The baths 
of Calipſa are little more than a mile diſtant from 
the city: the largeſt has four domes covered with 
lead, in which there are round lights: all the 
rooms are paved and cruſted with marble on the 
inſide: the firſt is a large room with a tine foun- 
tain of cold water in the middle of it, and round 
the wall a broad bench or ſofa two foot high, 
and covered with mats, where people undreſs 


themſelves : on the right hand are the rooms 


where they bathe, covered with domes pierced 
through as the other are to let out the ſteam and 


let in the light: on the left are rooms for thoſe 


to lye in who are diſpoſed to ſtay all night. In 
the bathing room is a deep baſon large enough to 
ſwim in, with ſteps on each fide to go in as deep 
as one pleaſes. In the other rooms are tountains 


of water of ſeveral degrees of heat: the water of 
| ſome of them is hot enough to boil an egg, and 
muſt be mixed with two thirds of cold to make 


it tolerable. People are rubbed and ſweated here 


by ſervants kept on purpoſe in the ſame manner 
they are in Perſia, and the men and women 


have their different times affigned them. Theſe 
baths are ſo famous for the cures they have ef- 
tected, that people come an hundred miles to re- 
ceive the benefit of them. Mount Olympus, in 


the neighbourhood of this city is of a prodigious 


height, the top of it barren and covered with 
inow, from whence Conſtantinople is ſupplied 
with it: this mountain, though an hundred miles 
diſtance from that metropolis, it is faid, may be 
ſeen from thence. 
with firs and other trees, and the valleys beneath 
«bound with all manner of fruits, particularly 
grapes, apples, mulberries, melons and nuts. Fleſh, 
"1h and fowl are no where more plent fal; and 
the fields would produce all manner of corn and 
grain if they were cultivated ; but ſuch is the 
lloth or indolence of the Turks, notwithſtanding 
the Leſſer Aſia be naturally one of the moſt 


beautiful and fertile countries of the world, that 
great part of it lyes waſte, 


The Turks indeed 
were originally ſhepherds, and, like the Hebrews 
and Arabs, minded little elſe but their flocks, 
driving them from one country to another as 
they could find paſture: tillage, as it was then, 
ſeems {till to be their averſion, even in countries 


Jhe middle of it is planted 


OF THE TURKISH EMPIRE. 


where the fineſt plants and flowers grow ſponta- 
neouſly they take no manner of care to reduce 
them into order, or lay out regular gardens. 


There are a race of Turcomans at this day who 


live in tents as their anceſtors did, and ſupply the 
towns in Aſiatick Turkey with cattle ; but nei- 
ther they nor thoſe who inhabit towns apply 


themſelves to husbandry any farther than to pro- 


vide corn for their preſent ſubliſtence. 

With Natolia I have now finiſhed The pre- 
ſent ſtate of the continent of Aſia, The great 
ſcene of action in the firſt ages of the world, 
and in many reſpects at this day preferable to 
any other quarter of it: ſome arts and ſciences 
indeed have arrived to greater perfection in Eu- 


rope than ever they did in Aſia: but from the 


noble ruins we have paſled over, and the accounts 


we have received of theſe countries from antient 
writers, we may diſcern the Aſiaticks made no 


inconſiderable figure heretofore : and here we can- 
not but obſerve what miſerable havock falſe prin- 
ciples occaſion not only in the rational but the 


vegetable part of the creation: how many fruit- 
ful countries are now depopulated and converted 


into barren deſerts, and the remaining inhabitants 
reduced to the loweſt ebb of ignorance and bru- 


tality through the abſurd notions. of thoſe who 


have gained the dominion of them; and fo far 


even Paganiſm is preferable to Mahometiſm, 


that in Pagan countries we find the people more 
humane and obliging, their lands much better ma- 
nured, induſtry encouraged, and arts and ſciences 
much more propagated than in thoſe which groan 
under the Turkiſh tyranny, particularly in China, 


where the Mahometans have gained but little 
And had we no views beyond this 
world, it certainly concerns all nations, as they. 


ground. 


tender their temporal happineſs, to have a watch- 
ful eye. upon falſe prophets, and falſe teachers; 
who, like MAHOMET, broach new doctrines, 
deſtructive of their peace and the welfare of man- 
kind.. 


G.H AP. XVIII. 
Treats of the province or kingdom of Egypt. 
HE name of Egypt, according to the claſ- 
* ſicks, is derived from E6yPTus, the bro- 


ther of DANA us, once Sovereign of this country). 
It is called Miſraim by the Hebrews and Arabs, 
which name, it is ſuppoſed, to have obtained 


from MisRA1m, the fon of CHA M, and grand- 


ſon of NoAH: and it has alſo been known by 
the name of Coptus, the capital city of upper 


Egypt, from whence the natives were called Coph-. 


tis, as the Chriſtians of Egypt are at this day: 
and notwithſtanding they are not the moſt nu- 
merous, are looked upon- te be the, true deſcen» - 
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dants of the antient Egyptians. The Turks call 
this country El-kebit, or the over-flowed coun- 
try: and a multitude of other names have been 


given to it; but by theſe it has been moſt gene- 


rally Kknoven. 

Egypt 1s fituated on the north eaſt part of 
Africa, being bounded by the Mediterranean ſea 
on the north: by the Red ſea, and the Iſthmus 
of Suez, which divide it from Afia, towards the 


caſt: by the empire of Abyſſinia and Nubia to- 


wards the ſouth: and by the deſert of Barca to- 


wards the weſt, And extends from the twenty 


hrit degree of northern latitude, to the thirty 


_ firſt, and ſome odd minutes beyond; and conſe- 


4 4 
'*& \'s ail 


and Walcrc; 


Dwiſion. 


Lower 
Fre ypt. 


lexandria. 


it never rained here at all. 


quently muſt be about fix hundred miles in 
length from ſouth to north; but the hreadth in 
many places does not ſeem to be near two hun- 
dred miles. | 

The air of this country is not healthful, the 
fituation being very low; and the mud which 
covers the beſt part of it after the overflowing of 
the Nile, ſending up a noiſome vapour. 
ſandy delerts alſo, which encloſe Egypt on three 
lides, render it exceſſive hot. Nor is there more 
than two ſprings in the whole country to refreſh 
the parched inhabitants ; ſo that they ſeem to be 
under a neceflity of building their towns on the 
banks of the Nile. Accordingly moſt of them 
tand near the river 1:pon riſing ground, fo made 
by art or nature: and when the river overflows, 
appear like ſo many iſlands, which have a com- 
munication with each other only by boats. It 
ſeldom rains here in the ſummer, but in the win- 
ter, modern travellers aſſure us, it rains plentifully 
Jometimes, eſpecially in lower Egypt ; notwith- 
ſtanding it was univerſally believed formerly, that 
Which error, I pre- 
ſume, was occaſioned by the relation of ſome tra- 
vellers, Who had reſided but part of the year in 

gypt, and had not informed themſelves of the 
difterent ſeaſons. | 
"This country, as has been obſerved already, is 
uſually divided into lower, middle, and upper 
Egypt. Lower Egypt is moſt part of it con- 
tained in a triangular iſland, made by the Medi- 
terranean fea, and the two great branches of the 
Nile, which dividing it ſelf five or ſix miles be- 
low old Cairo, flows one part of it towards the 
north weſt, and falls into the ſea at Roſſetto, and 
the other branch towards the north eaſt, falling 
into the ſea at Damietta, the antient Peluſium: 
but there is a great extent of country both to the 
eaſtward and weltward of this triangle, which is 


1ncluded under the name of lower Egypt. 


The chief towns of Lower Egypt are, I. A- 
lexandria, the only tolerable harbour belonging 
to Egypt. This city, called by the "Turks, Scan- 
dria and Scanderick, was built or enlarged by 


ALEXANDER the Great, about three hundred. 


'T he 


arch and great pillars of Thebaick ſtone. 


platform of twenty paces ſquare. 


years before our Saviour's incarnation. It is ſitu- CHap 
ate in the latitude of 30 degrees odd minutes, XVIII. 


above an hundred miles to the northward of 


Cairo, and forty miles to the weſtward of the 
moſt weſterly branch of the river Nile, upon a 


promontory which runs into the Mediterranean 
ſea, and forms two harbours, but one of them is 
at preſent almoſt choaked up. The ground it 
{lands upon is ſo extremely low that it can ſcarce 
be diſcerned by mariners, till they are juſt upon 
it, which was probably the occaſion of erecting 
that famous pharos, or high watch-tower, fo fre- 


quently mentioned in hiſtory, for a ſea-mark, 


The country about Alexandria is a barren 


ſandy deſert, affording very little proviſion or 


fruits, and their water is brought them from 
the river Nile, near forty miles, by a noble canal, 
now in a great meaſure ruined, fo that part of 


the year it is carried thither on the backs of ca- 


mels. The old town of Alexandria ſtretched from 
eaſt to weſt, and was about ſeven miles in circum- 
terence, but excepting one long ſtreet, indifferent- 
ly built, and the houſes which face the harbour, 
the reſt is nothing but a heap of ruins at this 
day; ſcarce any thing antient is left ſtanding, ex- 
cept part of the walls, which are very magnih- 
cent, having great ſquare towers at about two 
hundred paces diſtant from each other, and a little 
tower between them. In every one of the large: 
towers there is a ſpacious hall ſupported by an 
Over 
the hall are ſeveral other rooms, and on the top a 
Every tower 
was capable of containing a garriſon of two hun- 
dred men, and had a ciſtern in it, to which the 
water of Nile was conveyed, The antient ci- 
ty of Alexandria was alſo built upon arches, 
ſupported by marble pillars, and under every houſe 
were ciſterns, to receive the waters of the Nile, 
which were conveyed thither by aqueducts, or the 
canal above-mentioned : and theſe ciſterns ſtill 
ſerve to receive the rain-water, and what is 
brought them from the Nile. Among the ruins 
are ſeveral fine pillars of porphyry and granate, 
with hieroglyphicks upon them. The 
the town are ſtill compoſed of pieces of Thebaick 
ſtone, and granate ; and they find ſuch plenty of 
marble and porphyry *among the ruins, that it 
lyes neglected. But the fineſt piece of antiquity, 
which is left ſtanding, is PoMPE y's pillar, about 
two hundred paces from the town, erected by 
Jurius CASAR, in memory of his victory over 
that great man, who fled hither from the bat- 
tle of Pharfalia, and was murdcred on the Egyp- 
tian coaſt, 8825 55 

The body of the pillar is one entire piece of 
granate marble, or ſome compoſition as durable 
and beautiful as marble, The height of it ſe- 
venty feet, and the circumference twenty o : 
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with a noble capital and baſe, on which are ſe- 


veral hieroglyphicks. It is amazing, as travellers 


obſerve, how ſuch a prodigious ſtone could be 
brought thither ; and as difficult to conceive with 
what kind of engines it was raiſed, Some ima— 
vine it was made or caſt upon the place: others 
are of opinion, that this and the other pillars and 
obelisks, were cut in Sayde, or Upper Egypt, and 
brought down the Nile to the ſea: but what 
kind of barks or carriages they muſt be which 
could carry ſo vaſt a bulk and weight, either by 
land or water, none at this day will pretend to 


| deſcribe; and this has occaſioned 1t to be ſug- 


reſted, that the antients had an art of caſting 
ſtone, and of imitating, or rather excelling, the 
moſt beautiful pieces of natural marble, particu- 
larly the Egyptians. But this I find very much 
doubted by other learned gentlemen. 
Among other curiofities which are ſhewn at 
Alexandria to travellers, is the ſtone on which, 


it is ſaid, St. CATHERINE was beheaded, which 
is no more than the piece of a round pillar about 


two foot high, which a good honeſt Catholick, 
otherwiſe a ſenſible man, aſſures us, is to this 
day {tained with her blood and fat. They ſhew 
alſo in the church of St. MARK, now in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of the Cophtis, the pulpit where St. MARE 


uſed to preach, and a picture of St. MICHAEL, 


which, according to tradition, was drawn by St. 
Luke. St. MARK was the firſt Patriarch of 
and, as it is related, ſuffered 
martyrdom there in the year 64. and his body 


was repoſited in this church, it is ſaid, until the 


Venetian merchants tranſported it to Venice. The 
iſland of Pharos, on which the famous watch- 
tower or light-houſe ſtood, eſteemed one of the 
wonders of the world, was formerly ſeparated 


| from Alexandria by a channel a mile broad, but 
is now joined to the continent, and in the room 


of the Pharos is built a caſtle called the Pharil- 
don, which ſerves as a ſea-mark to mariners at 
this day, | 

The next conſiderable town to Alexandria, is 
Roſletto, which ſtands fifty miles to the eaſtward 
of it; and was formerly the place of CLE oPA- 
"RA'S Principal reſidence, being ſeated upon the 
belt branch of the river Nile, which falls into 
the ſea five miles below this town. There is a 
bar which prevents large veſſels entring the r1- 
er, and is not a little hazardous for leſſer barks 
n ftormy weather. The form of the city is al- 
moſt round, being about ſix miles in circumference, 
and containing, as it is faid, near eighty thou- 
nd inhabitants: whereas there are not above 
ſiftcen thouſand in Alexandria, according to Gi- 
| Roſſetto is reckoned one of the pret- 
"it towns in Egypt: having a fine piazza, and 
'cveral fair hans or caravanſeras; the private houſes 
%o are well built for Turke 5; and encompalled 


with pleaſant gardens, which makes it look more 


like a village than a city, eſpecially ſince it is with- 
out walls. There is a tolerable brisk trade, and 
plenty of all things, but they are put to very 
great inconveniencies for want of freſh water ſome 
months in the year, when the water of the ri- 
ver is brackiſh, being mixed with that of the 
ſea. 1 

About an hundred miles to the eaſtward of 
Roſſetto, and as much north-eaſt of Grand Cairo, 
ſtands the city of Damictta, or Peluſium, upon 
the moſt eaſterly branch of the river Nile, four 
miles diſtant from the ſea: it was antiently a con- 
ſiderable port, and the country about it affords 
plenty of fruits and proviſions; but the other 


branch of the Nile on which Rofletto is ſituated 
is more frequented. Seventeen miles to the ſouth- 
ward of Damietta on the ſame branch of the 
Nile towards Grand Cairo, lyes the city of Man- 


ſoura, and on both branches of the Nile the vil- 
lages and towns ſtand exceeding thick; ſome pre- 


tend to have counted no leſs than three hundred 
between Roſſetto and Grand Cairo, and aſſure us, 


there are not much fewer on the Damietta branch, 
This part of Egypt which is encloſed by the two 
branches of the Nile and the fea, and antiently. 


called Delta, from its triangular figure, is much. 
the molt fruitful part of Egypt, and the moſt con- 


veniently ſituated for a foreign trade; and Alex- 
andria, which lyes not far from the weſtern mouth 
of the river being the only harbour upon the coaſt, 
had the greateſt trade of any town in the world, 
when the rich merchandiſe of the eaſt was brought 
hither by the Red ſea, and from hence diſperſed 
to all the kingdoms of Europe: but upon the find- 
ing out the paſſage to India by the cape of Good. 


Hope; this, and all the towns in lower Egypt, 


found a very ſenſible decay in their trade. 

Middle Egypt lyes to the ſouthward of Lower 
Egypt ; the capital city whereof is Grand Cairo, the 
ſeat of the Beglerbeg, or Viceroy of the whole 
kingdom, It is fituated in twenty nine degrees 
odd minutes northern latitude, about a mile and a 
half diſtance from the eaſtern bank of the river 
Nile, being built upon a plain at the foot of a 


mountain of .a triangular form, and about ten 


miles in compaſs. "The private houſes are built 
of ill burnt bricks, or clay, and the ſtreets nar- 
row: it muſt be very populous, there being fre- 
quently thirty, or forty people in a very little 


houſe ; but thoſe travellers, who talk of its contain- 


ing five millions of inhabitants, are certainly very 
much miſtaken in their calculations, and thould 
they include Old Cairo, Bulack, and other towns 
which are at a diſtance from the city, as fome 
of them do, the inhabitants muſt nevertheleſs 
fall very ſhort of five millions; efpectally if 
we conſider the unhealthfulnets of the place, 
and the numbers the plague ſweeps away once 
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THE PRESENT STATE 
CHAP. in ſeven years. The houſes have flat terraſſed 


roofs, and though they have no very grand ap- 


Gy pcarance on the outſide, they are many of them 


beautiful enough within: thoſe of the quality are 
built about large courts or ſquares; their halls 
paved with marble, and covered with handſome 


domes, ſometimes open at the top to let the air 
in; the walls and roofs of the principal apart- 
ments ſhine with gold and azure, and the floors 


are laid with rich carpets. 
Their moſques are ſome of them very magni- 


ficent, but many of them poor buildings ſcarce 


ten paces ſquare; however, their numbers ſeem 
to make amends for their dimenſions, for it 1s 
reported that there are no leſs than twenty five 
thouſand of them in Cairo; but ] am apt to think 


there muſt be the miſtake of a figure in this ac- 


count, for five and twenty hundred temples would 
be abundantly ſufficient for a city which is not 
more than ten miles in circumference, eſpecially 


where the women never enter. them any more 


than the Jews and Chriſtians, who are no in- 


_ conſiderable part of the inhabitants. | 


The caftle ſtands on the top of the hill on the 
fouth fide of the city, of which it has a noble 
proſpect. It is two or three miles in circumfe- 
rence, and looks like another city : there are the 
remains of ſome ſtately buildings and marble pil- 
lars of a prodigious ſize in it; the walls are high 
and thick, and ſtrengthened with towers after the 
antient way of fortification ; and there are ſeveral 
ſubterraneous vaults, or paſſages leading to diſtant 
towns, as is given out; but what our travellers 


ſeem to be moſt taken with here, is a deep well, 


which has obtained the name of JosEPH's well, 


being in the higheſt part of the caſtle, two hun- 
dred and eighty two foot deep; this and one more 


being all the ſprings that are to be found in the 
kingdom of Egypt. They ſhew alſo the ruins of 
a noble building, which they pretend was Jo- 
SEPH's hall where he ſat in judgment ; and here 
are ſtill remaining thirty tine pillars of Theban 
marble, with part of the roof overlaid with gold 
and azure, The caſtle is the reſidence of the 
Viceroy, and in it are a great many artificers, who 
work for the government, as well as a numerous 
garriſon, 

There are ſcarce any wide ſtreets in Cairo, 
except thoſe of the great bazar, or market place, 
and the khalis or canal, a low ſtreet which runs 
through the middle of the city from one end of it 


twelve degrees of northern latitude in the empire CHAp 
of Abyſſinia : but whether the Portugueſe Jeſuits, XVIII 


as 1s pretended, or any other perſons have diſco- 
vered the very fountains it iſſues from, is ver 

much queſtioned I perceive, the country where it 
riſes, as ſome of the natives relate, being covered 
with vaſt impenetrable woods. This river runs a 
courſe of about fifteen hundred miles from ſouth 
to north for the moſt part, and a little below Cairo 
dividing itſelf into two branches, one inclining co 
the eaſt and the other to the weſt, falls into the 
Mediterranean, the mouths being about an hun- 
dred miles aſunder. As for any other branches of 
this river our modern travellers take no notice of 
them, and probably thoſe that have been men- 
tioned by antient writers were only canals cut 
from one of theſe, particularly the canal which 
was made to convey the water from the river 
to Alexandria ſeems in our maps to be laid 
down for one : however, certain it is, there arc 
no other branches navigable at this day than thoſe 
of Damictta and Roſſetto. While the river is con- 
tained within the bounds of the ordinary channel, 
I do not find it is broader at Old Cairo than the 
Thames at London, and in the drieſt ſeaſon of 


the year is fordable in many places. In the upper 
part of the ſtream there are ſeven cataracts where the 


water falls in ſheets from a very great height, 
cauſing a prodigious noiſe; but through Lower Egypt 
it ſlides along with a very gentle ſtream, and paſ- 
ſengers are ſeldom ſurprized by tempeſts on it, it 
is obſerved. The water 1s very thick and muddy, 
eſpecially when it is ſwelled by thoſe heavy rains 
which conſtantly fall within the tropicks in the 
beginning of the ſummer, and theſe are the occa- 
ſion of its overflowing the low lands in Egypt an- 
nually. The antients, who were unacquainted 
with thoſe latitudes, were much perplexed to diſ- 
cover the true cauſe of the deluge ; but at this day 
every traveller obſerves, that this is the caſe of all 
rivers which have their riſe or courſe within the 
tropicks, they break their ordinary bounds an- 
nually, and overflow the lands for many miles 
before they reach the ſea, particularly in 1 on- 
quin, Siam, Bengal, &c. And theſe alſo leave a 
prolikck mud which yields a vaſt increaſe, like 


that which the Nile leaves in Egypt ; and tho? the 


waters of all theſe rivers be very thick, when they 
have ſtood ſome time they are not unwholeſom 


or unpalatable, and ſome eſteem them preferable. 


to ſpring water, on account of the long courſe 


to the other, in which the water ſtands one half of they run in latitudes where the fun has ſo much 


the year and is dry the other: it is into this canal, 
or ſtreet, they let the river Nile when it is at the 
height, and from thence diſtribute the waters to 
their gardens and the adjacent country. 

The river Nile or Abanchi, which in the 
Abyſſine language ſignifies the father of rivers, 
hath its ſources, as 1s generally held, in cleven or 


influence, 


There are great rejoicings annually. in Egypt, 


when the river Nile riſes to a certain height, for 
upon this depends the fruitfulneſs of the country 3 
and at the cutting of the banks to let it into their 
canals, from whence it is diſtributed into their 


reſpective fields, is ſolemnized one of their greateſt 
feſtivals. 
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HA b. feſtivals. The river begins to ſwell uſually in the worked with large red roſes, and the flags and CH AP. 
II month of May, and on the 28th of June they pub- ſtreamers in this and the other gallies made a very XVIII. 
3 ih it in Cairo and other towns by a crier, how pretty appearance on the water; the trumpets and 


AN 
II. 


much the water is increaſed. The Viceroy has a 


palace upon an iſland oppoſite to Old Cairo, in 


which there ſtands a pillar divided into picks, a 
meaſure about the length of two feet; every day 
there are officers appointed to view this pillar, and 
hſerve how much the river is riſen, who gives 
notice to the ſeveral criers to publiſh it in their 
reſpective quarters; and when the river is high 


enough, the banks are cut to let it into the khalis 


or canal which runs through Grand Cairo, and 
in the dry ſeaſon forms one of the fineſt ſtreets in 
that town, as has been intimated already. Mr. 
THEvYENOT relates, that he attended twice at 
this ceremony of cutting the bank of the river to 
let it into the khalis : the firſt time was in the year 
1657, when the Viceroy being abſent from Cairo, 
the Sousbaſla came with his guards to the end of 
the khalis, and alighting from his horſe, gave the 
fir{t ſtroke with a mattock towards breaking down 
the bank, and mounting again, rode along the 


Kkhalis through Grand Cairo while the workmen 
were employed in demoliſhing it: he ſtooped be- 


fore the doors of the Frank conſuls which open 
into the khalis, who made him a preſent on this 
occaſion; after the Baſſa followed a mob ſinging 
and hollowing, and expreſſing their joy in ſuch a 
manner as the vulgar uſually do : ſome time after 
came the water pouring in, of which they had 
notice by a louder ſhout than ordinary ; men and 
boys ſwam in the ſtream, and other merry fellows 
in boats attended with muſick rowed through the 
city. In October the Nile ceaſing to riſe the wa- 
ter ſtagnates in the khalis, and has a very noiſome 


ſmell occaſioned by the filth which is thrown into 


it, as well as by the ſtagnation, inſomuch, that 


the very money and plate is tarniſhed with the 


vapour. 
Another year on the 15th day of Auguſt, our 

author went to Boulac, a town which ſtands upon 

the Nile about two miles from Grand Cairo, to ſee 


the preparations that were making for cutting the 


banks, and he obſerved ſeveral acabas or gallies ly- 
ing in the river, in the ſterns whereof were noble 


other muſick alſo played as they paſſed, while the 
guns fired and the people ſhouted to expreſs the 
general joy, and in this manner they moved 
gently ibis till they came to the place where the 
bank was to be opened to let the water into the 
khalis: here the mob were waiting in crowds, 
and there being two paſtward towers filled full of 
ſquibs and fireworks, theſe were let off as the Baſſa 
paſled ; the people in the mean time broke down 
the bank to give the water a paſſage into the kha- 
lis, and boat loads of ſweetmeats were thrown in- 
to the river, for which they jumped in and ſcram- 


bled. The Viceroy moved forwards to his palace 


in the iſland over againſt Old Cairo; and bonfires, 
illuminations and fireworks were continued for 
three nights ſucceſſively. There were two vaſt 


machines, particularly repreſenting a man and a 


woman of gigantic k ſtature placed before the Vice- 
roy's palace on the river, which took up no leſs 
than two thouſand lamps to illuminate them; all 


the gallies, barges and other veſſels alſo are hung 


full of lamps, where the muſick plays, and fire- 
works with great and ſmall ſhot are let off conti- 
nually. | Ek 
The letting the water of the Nile into the ca- 
nals was antiently attended with great rejoicings, 
when they uſed alſo to ſacrifice a boy and a girl, 
which our author thinks gave occaſion to the pre- 
ſent generation to repreſent human figures in their 
fireworks at this folemnity, When the khalis 
or canal is full, there are men who ſwim in it 
with heavy iron chains on, attended by boats full 
of people with drums and trumpets, and all kind 
of mulick the country affords. One of theſe, 
Mr. Taevenor aſſures us, he ſaw with his 
hands tied behind his back, and his feet bound 
with an iron chain of ten pounds weight, who 
ſometimes ſtood upright on the water and did not 
ſeem to move ; and in this manner he came from 
Old Cairo, where the canal begins, thro* Grand 
Cairo to the end of the canal, being at leaſt 
a league; and for a reward the Viceroy gave 
him a fine veſt and a thouſand maidins *, belides 


A coin 2. 


arge rooms, like thoſe in their houſes, ſome of what he collected of the ſpectators, which was uu mo 
i them twelve or fourtcen paces ſquare, and ſur- very conſiderable. There was another of theſe e 
\ rounded with rails and balluſters gilded and painted, fellows who ſwam in chains from one end of | 
e and the floors covered with rich carpets and cuſhi- the canal to the other with a pipe in his mouth, 
C ens: about ſeven in the morning the V iceroy ar- and a diſh of coffee in his hand without ſpilling 
h med in great ſtate, as he paſſed a ſheep was killed it. The river uſually continues to encreaſe from 
in ſeveral places, and three or four more on the May to September two, three, or four fingers 
I bank of the river, when he entred into his galley. breadth a day, and about the middle of the time 
Jr All the Beys, or Lords of Cairo went with the ſeven or eight fingers breadth a day, and decreaſes 
E iceroy in his barge, and having failed as high as gradually in like manner. | 
Ar Od Cairo he was ſaluted by the guns of the other The fertility of Egypt, as has been long ſince 
= veſlels, which followed him in order. The fails obſerved, is to be aſcribed chiefly to the over- 
0 of the Viceroy's galley were of ſeveral colours, and flowing of this river, which leaves a fattening 
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CHAP. ſlime behind it for the ſoil is naturally a barren 


every ſtep is one entire ſtone, 
XVIII. ſand, but the fields the water has covered are 


thirty feet in length, and the 


many of them CH ap 


kan ſome of them fo very rich that the husbandman is 


forced to mix ſand with the earth, or his grain 
would be too rank. . 

Between three and four leagues to the weſt- 
ward of Grand Cairo, on the other ſide of the 

Nile, ſtand thoſe three vaſt pyramids, ſo juſtly 
the admiration of all that view them: that which 
has ſuffered leaſt by time and weather, and is 
the faireſt of the three, is ſituated on the top of 
a rock in the ſandy deſert of Lybia, about a quarter 
of a mile to the weſtward of the plains of Egypt, 
above which the rock riſeth an hundred feet or 
more with an eaſy aſcent : upon ſo advantageous 
a riſe, and fo ſolid a foundation is this pyramid 
erected, Each fide of this pyramid at the baſis is 
ſix hundred ninety three feet, according to the 
_ Engliſh ſtandard ; its perpendicular height is four 
hundred ninety nine feet ; but if we take it as the 
pyramid aſcends inclining, then the height is equal 
to the breadth of the balis, namely, {1x hundred 
ninety three feet. But notwithſtanding the height 
of this pyramid has been ſo much admired, Mr. 
 GREAVEs obſerves, that the ſpire of St. Paul's 


church in London before it was burnt exceeded 


the height of this pyramid, being, according to 
Mr. CAMDEN, five hundred and thirty four feet 
perpendicular from the ground. But to proceed, 


the whole area of the baſis of this pyramid, we are 


deſcribing, contains four hundred eighty thouſand 
two hundred forty nine ſquare feet, or eleven 


acres of ground, and 1089 of 43560 parts of an 


acre. 


T his pyramid 1s aſcended on the outſide by 


ſteps, the loweſt ſtep being four feet in height, 
and three in breadth, running about the pyramid 
in a level: the ſecond ſtep or degree is like the 
_ firſt, each ſtone being almoſt four feet in height 


and three in breadth, but retires inwards from 


the firſt near three feet; in the ſame manner is 
the third row of ſtones placed upon the ſecond, 
and ſo in order the rett, like ſo many ſtairs ri- 
{ing one above another to the top, which does 
not end in a point, as mathematical pyramids do, 
but in a little flat or ſquare, conſiſting of nine 
ſtones, beſides two that are wanting at the angles. 
The ſteps or degrees by which we aſcend, are 
not, as has been intimated, all of an equal depth, 
but the higher we aſcend ſo much the more 
they diminiſh, and therefore a right line, extend- 
ed from any part of the baſis {on the out-lide) 
to the top, would equally have touched the out- 
ward angle of every degree or ſtep, before the 
ſtones were waſhed and impaired by the air and 
rains; but they are ſo worn and mouldered away 
at preſent, that they cannot conveniently be af- 
cended, except on the ſouth fide, or at the eaft 


angle on the north. The breadth and depth of 


number of ſteps 
from the bottom to the top is two hundred and 
ſeven. 
It has been reported by many travellers, that 
a man {ſtanding on the top of this pyramid, could 
not ſhoot an arrow beyond the bottom, but the 


arrow muſt neceſſarily fall upon the ſteps: but it 


is very certain that a good bow and a ſtrong arm 
will fend an arrow much farther, The relation 
alſo, that theſe pyramids caſt no ſhadows, is of 

equal credit with the former; for as Mr, 
GREAVES obſerves, if he had not ſeen them caſt 
a ſhadow at noon-day, yet reaſon and the art of 
meaſuring altitudes by ſhadows, does neceſſarily 

infer as much. In ſummer time indeed, and for 
almoſt three quarters of the year, at noon-day, 
the pyramids caſt no ſhadow ; but in the winter 
time at noon-day, and every morning and even- 
ing in the year, they certainly caſt a ſhadow 


proportionable to their bulk: and it is obſery- 


able, that THALES MiLEsIUs, above two thou- 


ſand years ago, took the height of theſe pyramids 
by their ſhadows, according to PLIN V and La- 


ERTIUS.:- 1 5 | 
On the north ſide of this pyramid, aſcending 
38 feet up an artificial bank of earth, there is a 
narrow ſquare paſſage, leading into the pyramid, 


about three foot and an half high, and three foot 


and a quarter broad, being a very ſteep paſſage; 
and running downward ninety two feet and an 
half: the ſtructure of it having been the labour 
of ſome exquiſite hand, as appears by the ſmooth- 
neſs and evenneſs of the work, and the cloſe 
knitting of the joints. Having paſſed with light- 
ed torches through this narrow ſtrait, (for at the 
farther end of it, it grows ſo very narrow, that 
they are forced to creep upon their bellies) they 
land in a place ſomething larger; but travellers 
obſerve nothing worth deſcription in 1t, except 
the monſtrous bats which inhabit it, exceeding 4 
foot in length. The length of this obſcure bro- 
ken place contains eighty nine feet, the breadth 
unequal, ſuppoſed to have been dug for the dif- 
covery of ſome hidden treaſure. On the left 

hand of this, adjoining to the narrow entrance 
through which they firlt paſſed, they climbed up 
a ſtone eight or nine foot high, where they en- 
ter upon the lower end of the firſt gallery, the 
pavement whereof riſes gently, and conſiſts of 
ſmooth poliſhed marble, of a white and alabaſter” 
colour, being about five foot in height, and as 
much in breadth. This gallery contains in length 
an hundred and ten feet. At the end of this be- 
gins a ſecond gallery, a very ſtately piece ot work, 
not inferior either in materials or workman{hip to 
the moſt magnificent buildings. The length of 
this gallery is an hundred and twenty four feet, 


and here Mr, GRE Aves obſerves, that if we i 
| 1 
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Wo 1 AP. der the narrow entrance at the mouth of the 


pyramid, by which they firſt deſcend, and the 


length of the firſt and ſecond galleries, by which 


they aſcend again in one continued line, and lead- 
ing to the middle of the pyramid, we may eaſily 
apprehend the reaſon of that ſtrange echo of four 
or five voices, mentioned by PLUTARCH, or ra- 
ther of a long continued ſcund, which is heard on 
diſcharging a musket at the entrance: for the 
ſound being ſhut in, and carried in thoſe cloſe 
ſmooth paſſages, as in ſo many pipes or trunks, 
finding no iſſue out, reflects upon itſelf, and cauſes 
a confuſed noiſe and circulation of the air, which 
by degrees vaniſhes as the motion ceaſes. But to 
return. This ſecond gallery is paved and lined 
with white poliſhed marble, cut in vaſt ſquares or 
tables, and of the ſame materials is the roof; 
and the joining of ſtones are ſo cloſe that it is 
ſcarce diſcernible, The height of this gallery is 
twenty ſix feet, and the breadth ſix, having 
benches on each ſide of poliſned ſtone. Paſſing 
from the ſecond gallery through a little ſquare hole 
into ſome cloſets, or little chambers, lined with 
Thebaick marble, they enter a very noble hall, 
or chamber, which ſtands in the center of the py- 
ramid, equidiſtant from all the ſides, and almoſt 
in the midſt between the baſis and the top. The 
floor, ſides and roof of this room, are all made of 
vaſt and exquiſite tables of 'T hebaick marble. From 
the top to the bottom of it there are but ſix ranges 
of ſtone; and the ſtones which cover it, are of a 
ſtupendious length, like ſo many huge beams ly- 
ing flat, and traverſing the room, and nine of 
theſe cover the roof. The length of this hall is 
ſomething-more than thirty four Engliſh feet, the 
breadth ſeventeen feet, and the height nineteen 
feet and an half. Here ſtands a tomb, ſuppoſed 
to be that of CHE OPS, or CHEMMIs, King of 
Egypt, the founder of the pyramid, being one 
entire piece of marble hollowed, and uncovered at 
the top, and ſounds like a bell on being ftruck. 
There are no'ſigns of any corps having been laid 
in it. And Diopokus, above ſixteen hundred 
years ago, writes, that CHEMMIS the builder 
of this pyramid, and CEPHREN the founder of 
the next, notwithſtanding they deſigned theſe 
ſtructures for their ſepulchres, it ſo happened that 
neither of them were buried in them, for the 
people being exaſperated on account of the hardſhips 
they had ſuffered in erecting them, and by their re- 
peated cruelties and oppreſſions, threatned to tear 
their dead bodies in pieces, and throw them out of 
their ſepulchres. Whereupon they commanded 
their friends to bury them privately in ſome ob- 
cure place. This tomb is made of the ſame 
ſtone, with which the room is lined, namely, of 
marble ſtreaked and ſpotted with red, white, and 
black ſpots, which ſome call Thebaick marble ; but 
Mr. GR EAV Es ſuppoſes it to be porphyry. 


out any relief or emboſſed work on it. 
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The figure of this tomb is like an altar, hol- CH AP, 
lowed within, the ſtone ſmooth and plain, with- XVIII. 


The ex- 
terior ſuperficies contains ſeven feet three inches 
and an half in length, and is three feet three 
inches and three quarters deep, and as much in 
breadth. The hollow part within is little more 
than ſix feet in length, and two feet in depth 
and breadth. From which dimenſions Mr. 
GREAVES juſtly obſerves, as well as from the 
embalmed bodies he ſaw in Egypt, that there is 


no decay in nature, but that the men of this age 


are of the ſame ſtature they were three thouſand 
years ago. It is not eaſy to conceive how this 
tomb was brought into the room where it now 
ſtands, it being impoſſible it ſhould enter by the 
narrow paſſages, above deſcribed, which makes 
ſome conclude it was raiſed up hither from with- 
out before the room was finiſhed, and the roof 
cloſed up. But I am apt to think there is ſome 
way left to come at this place, which is not yet 
diſcovered ; the entrance whereof may be fo arti- 
ficially cloſed up, as not to be diſcerned : for it 


can ſcarce be believed, that any Prince ſhould 


direct his dead corps to be dragged through ſuch a 
long narrow ſink, as has been already deſcribed, 
to be laid in his ſepulchre. The poſition of the 
tomb is exactly north and ſouth, but it is diſtant 


from the eaſt ſide of the chamber, as far again 


as it is from the weſt, 85 | 

As we paſs from the firſt pyramid to the ſe- 
cond, we ſee the ruins of a pile of building all 
of ſquare poliſhed ſtone, ſuppoſed to be the ha- 
bitation of the prieſts, The ſecond pyramid is 
ſuppoſed to be built by CEPHREN, the brother 
of CHEoOPs. The ſtones thereof are white, and 


not near ſo large as thoſe of the former, nor do 


the ſides riſe by degrees, or ſteps, like the other, 


Second 
pyramids 


but are all plain and ſmooth; the whole fabrick, 


except on the ſouth, being very entire and free 
from any deformed ruptures or breaches ; and the 
dimenſions, both as to height and breadth, are 
equal to the firſt ; but there has been no entrance 
yet diſccovered into it, nor is it known whether 


there be any rooms or apartments within, though 


it is highly probable there are, this being deſigned 
for the ſepulchre of another Egyptian King. This 
pyramid has on the north and weſt fides, two 
very ſtately buildings, thirty feet in depth, and 
fourteen hundred in length, hewn out of the ſolid 
rock. Theſe, it is ſuppoſed, were deſigned for 
lodgings of the prieſts, but have no other entrance 
into them than ſuch ſquare openings hewn out of 
the rock, of the ſame bigneſs with thoſe deſcrib- 
ed in the firſt pyramid, and within are ſquare 
chambers arched and made out of the natural 
rock. | 


The third 


pyramid ſtands a furlong diſtant Thir1 py- 


from the 8 upon an advantageous riſing of amid. 
4 . 


2 


the 
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CHAP. the rock, which makes it ſeem equal to the for- 


entire fabrick of ſtone. Our author therefore in. | 
XVIII. mer at a diſtance. But Mr. GReaves obſerves, ore in- CHAP 


clines to credit the relations of HERoDoTvVs and XVIII. 


. 


Ry whom 
built. 


that notwithſtanding DIODO RUS SICULUS, 
STRABO, and PLiny, and ſome modern writers 
affirm it is built great part of it with black, or 
Ethiopick marble ; the whole pyramid, however, 
ſeems to be of a clear white ſtone, ſomething 
better and brighter than that of either of the 
former pyramids. Each fide of the baſis is three 
hundred feet and ſomething more, and the height 
the ſame. There are ſeveral other pyramids diſ- 


perſed about the Lybian deſert, Mr. GREAES 


reckons up twenty, moſt of them much inferior 
in bulk to any of the former; but there is one 
which ſtands twenty miles ſouth and by weſt of 
thoſe above deſcribed, of the fame dimenſions 
with the firſt, with ſteps or degrees on the out- 
fide, but more decayed than the former: it has 
alſo an entrance on the north fide, but blocked up 
ſo that there is no getting in to fee the apart- 


Theſe pyramids are ſuppoſed by many, to have 
been built by the Iſraelites, which is confirmed 


by JosEPHUs, who ſays, that when time had 


_ extinguiſhed the memory of the benefits of Jo- 


chanical arts, 


SEPH, and the kingdom was transferred to ano- 
ther family, they uſed the Iſraelites with great 
rigour, waſting them by ſeveral labours, They 
were ordered to cut canals for the river Nile, to 
raiſe walls and caſt up banks to hinder the inun- 


dation of that river, and that they oppreſſed them 


alſo with erecting thoſe fabricks of the py ra- 
mids, and compelling them to learn many me- 
But Mr. GREAvEs thinks it a 
ſufficient confutation of this account, that the 


pyramids are built of ftone, and not of brick, 


in making whereof the Iſraelites were employed. 
But though the Iſraelites might, a little before 
their departure from Egypt, be employed in mak- 


ing bricks, methinks it does by no means follow, 


that they were never employed in any other 


Works. And when is it more likely that the 


Egyptian Kings ſhould undertake theſe vaſt ſtruc- 
tures, than when they had ſo many hundred 


_ thouſand ſlaves in their dominions, whom they 


ſeemed under a neceſſity of employing conſtantly 
in ſuch works as theſe, to prevent an inſurrec- 
tion? Beſides, it has ſome weight with me, that 


DiopoRus SICULUsS, who both travelled into 


Egypt, and converſed with their prieſts. Hxro- 


DoTUs writes that King CHEoPs employed his 
ſubjects in erecting the largeſt pyramid, that it 
was built with ſtones dug out of the quarries in 
the Arabian mountain, from whence they were 
tranſported over the Nile, to the mountain called 
Lybicus. That ten miriads of men were em- 
ployed in the work, three miriads each month, 
and that the people ſpent ten years in drawing 
the ſtones to the place, Dioporvus gives the 
builder of this pyramid the name of Cutmmas; 


but agrees with HERO DO Tus as to the time, 


and enlarges the number of the workmen to three 


hundred and ſixty thouſand ; and both of them 


concur with PLiny, that twenty years were 
ſpent in the building of this. pyramid. As to the 
ſecond pyramid, both HERO PD TUS and Dio— 
DOR US make CEPHREN, the brother of the for- 
mer King, the founder of it. The third pyra- 
mid, it is ſaid, was built by King MycERINUs, 


another ſon of CHEMMIS, while others make it 
the work of RHoDoPUs, a kept miſtreſs of King 


AMAs IS; but theſe authors ingenuouſly confeſs. 
that there is little agreement, either among the. 
natives or antient writers,. Concerning: the foun- 
ders of any of theſe three pyramids. And indeed 
I look upon their relations to have little more 


certainty in them, than thoſe of the Arabians 1 


am going to mention. 'T he author of the book 
entitled Morat Alzeman, writes, that ſome hcld, 
Jos E PH, others NIMROD, and others, Queen. 
DALAEK Ak, to be the founders of theſe pyra- 
mids; while others ſay, they were built by the 
Egyptians before the flood, to preſerve their trea- 
ſures from the deluge, of which they had no- 
tice. In another place he writes, that the Coph- 
tis, or antient Egyptians reported, that the two- 


greater pyramids and the lefler are ſepulchres. 


IBN ABD ALHoOKM, another Arabian writer, 
ſays, that he could not find, among the learned 
men of Egypt, any certain relation concerning 
them, and thereupon concludes that the pyramids 
were built before the flood, for if they had been 
built after, (ſays he) there muſt have been ſome 
memory of it among men. , 


A 


this was the general opinion, ſo long ſince as Jo- 
SE PHUS wrote, for had it been much later, the time 
of their being erected would not, in that age, 


The time when theſe pyramids were built is The tn [ 


not leſs uncertain than the founders names ; for i g 
nothing can be more precarious than the Egyp- were bas 


have been ſo difficult to diſcover. 


But the opi- 
nion of ſome other writers, that they were built 
by JosEPH for granaries, is ſtill more abſurd, 
as Mr. GREAVES juſtly obſerves, not only be- 
cauſe the figure of a pyramid is the moſt im- 
proper of any for ſuch a, purpoſe, but becauſe 
there are ſo few rooms or cavities in the inſide 


of them, and the reſt of the building being one ſolid 


tian chronology, where we find a ſucceſſion of g 


Kings for fifty thouſand years; and they pretend 
to enumerate no leſs than three hundred and 
thirty Kings, who reigned before King MxRIs. 
Mr. Greaves has taken an infinite deal of 
pains to aſcertain the time of their erection, and 
concludes at length, that they were built be- 
tween the time of the Iſraclites going out of 
Egypt, 
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Egypt, and the building of SoLomoNn's temple, 
being a ſpace of four hundred and eighty years. 
But for my part, I cannot help inclining ſtill to 
believe that they were built by the Iſraelites, 
whom the Kings of Egypt employed in theſe 


ſtupendious works on a politick account, rather 


than for any oſtentation of their power and 
grandeur, as ſome writers imagine: not but that 


there might be ſome other inducements to the 


erecting them, beſides the keeping a mutinous 


people in action, who, upon the leaſt reſpite from 
their labours, ſeemed ready to break out into re- 


bellion. That they were actually employed in 
laborious works, we have the beſt authority we 


can have, both from ſacred and profane writers. 
And as there were no leſs than {ix hundred thou- 
{and of theſe labourers, beſides women and chil- 


dren, as it appears there were at their leaving 
Egypt, when can we aſſign a properer time for 


_ erecting theſe vaſt ſtructures, than when they 
delt in this kingdom? their being employed in 


general in preparing materials for building, by the 
Kings of Egypt, of which we have ſuch undoubt- 
ed teſtimonies, carries a much ſtronger preſump- 
tion that they were employed in the erecting theſe 
fabricks, than the account of their making bricks 
does, that they were never concerned in any 
other work, but brick-making. Beſides a leſs 
body of men than the Iſraelites were would have 
made but a ſlow progreſs in ſuch mighty build- 
ings: and the reaſon the dimenſions of the Egyp- 
tian pyramids exceed any other ſtructures that 
ever were in the world is, becauſe never any 
other Prince employed fo prodigious x number of 


labourers, or had equal reaſon for doing it. Ano- 


ther reaſon why I am inclined to believe they are 


as antient as the time of the Iſraelites being in E- 
gypt is, that no profane author is able to aſſign the 
time of their erection, but I leave every man to 
his 2 7 conjectures, for it can be but conjecture 
at laſt. | 
The next thing diſputed, is the occaſion of e- 
recting theſe pyramids ; the general opinion is, 
that they were erected for ſepulchral monuments ; 
and for a confirmation of it, IBN ABD ALHOKM 
the Arabian relates, that ALMAMoN the Calif 
of Babylon, when he cauſed the largeſt pyramid 
to be opened, between eight and nine hundred 
years ſince, found in it towards the top, a cham- 
ber with an hollow ſtone; in which there was 
* a flatue like a man, and within it a man on 
whom was a breaſt-plate of gold ſet with Jew- 
els; upon the breaſt-plate lay a ſword of ineſ- 
timable price, and at his head a carbuncle of 
the bigneſs of an egg ſhining like the light, and 
upon him were written characters with a pen 
which no man underſtood,” PLiny conjectures, 
that the reaſon the Egyptian Kings put themſelves 
0 this vaſt expence in. erecting their tombs, was 
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partly out of oſtentation, and partly out of ſtate 
policy, by keeping the people in employment, 
to divert them from mutiny and rebellion. But 
there is this farther reaſon given, which ſprung 
from the theology of the Egyptians, who believed 


that as long as the body endured, fo long the ſoul 
Which was alfo the opinion 


continued with it. 
of the Stoicks. * For this reaſon the Egyptians 
© kept their dead embalmed, that the foul might 
continue with it a great while and not paſs ſud- 
denly into another Body; and for the fame 
reaſon they incloſed them in the moſt durable 
buildings, endeavouring thereby, as much as in 
them lay, to render them eternal, The E- 


ſerve their dead bodies by drying them up, and 
rendring them as durable as braſs.” And cer- 
tain it is, many of theſe embalmed bodies or 
mummies, have remained entire three thouſand 
years and upwards, Of which embalming He- 
RODOTUsS and DropoRus ſpeak very particu- 
larly: there are, ſays HERO DO Hus, thoſe who 
profeſs the art of embalming: when the body is. 
brought to them they ſhew certain patterns of 
dead bodies in wood of different prices, and the 
friends of the deceaſed having agreed in what 
manner they will have it done, the embalmers 
firſt draw out the brain with a crooked iron by 
the noſtrils, then they infuſe medicaments [Mr. 
GREAVEs relates, that having cauſed the head 


F BS os ER, 


hollow of the skull he found the quantity of 


M.A A. La 


conſiſtence, blackneſs, and ſmell of a kind of 
bitumen, or pitch, which became ſoft by the 
heat of the ſun.“] Afterwards with a ſharp. 
Ethiopick ſtone they cut the belly, and. having 
taken out all the guts, they purge and waſh 


* 


gyptians alone, ſays St. Aus rid, believe the 
reſurrection, and for that reaſon carefully pre- 


two pounds of theſe medicaments, which had the 
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And of em- 
balming 
their dead. 


of one of the richeſt ſort to be opened, in the 


them with palm wine, then they cleanſe them 


with ſweet odours beaten, and having filled up- 
the belly with beaten myrrh, caſſia, and other 
odours, they ſew it up again: then they ſalt 
it with nitre, hiding it ſeventy days, for longer 


it is not lawful to falt it; after this they waſh the 


corps, binding it up in fillets, and wrapping it. 


up-in a ſhroud of filk or linen they beſmear it. 
with gum. The relations then prepare a coffin in 


the ſimilitude of a man, into which they put the 


corps, and place it in a reconditory in the houſe, 
ſetting it upright againſt the wall, and then with: 
great expences prepare for the funeral. Dio- 
DORUS SICULUS adds, that every member of the 


body by this embalming is kept entire: the hairs 


of the eyebrows and eyelids remain, the whole 
ſhape of the body continues unchanged, and the 
very countenance may be known ; and many of 
the Egyptians keep the dead bodies of their an- 


ceſtors in magnificent houſes for ſeveral ages. 
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TuLLy relates, that the Egyptians embalm their 
dead and keep them in their houſes above ground. 
Lucian adds, they bring the dead body (I ſpeak 
What I have ſeen) as a gueſt to their feaſts and en- 
tertainments; and neceſſitous perſons have ſome- 
times. pawned their fathers and their brothers for 
money, They have a cuſtom, ſays DiodorUs 


SicULUs, of depoſiting the dead bodies of their 


parents as a pledge, and it is the greateſt reproach 


not to redeem them, and if they neglect to do it, 


they themſelves are deprived of burial. 
Having thus by art found out ways to make the 
body durable (ſays Mr. GREAvEs) that the ſoul 


might continue with it, which elſe would, ac- 


cording to their opinion, have paſled into another 
body (of whom PyYTHAGORASs, it is faid, bor- 
rowed his tranſmigration) the next care of the 
Egyptians was to provide conditories which might 
be as laſting as the body, and in which it might 
remain ſafe from the injuries of time and men. 
The Egyptians, ſays DiodoRus SICULUs, make 
ſmall account of the time of this life, being li— 
mited ; but that which after death is joined with 
a glorious memory of virtue they highly value. 
They call the houſes of the living inns, becauſe 


they inhabit them but a ſhort ſpace ; but the ſe- 


pulchres of the dead they term eternal manſions, 
becauſe they continue with the Gods for an infinite 
ſpace: wherefore in the ſtructure of their houſes 


they are not very ſolicitous, but in exquiſitely 


adorning their ſepulchres they think no coſt ſuffi- 


cient, However, tho' the Egyptians were of opi- 


nion, that as long as the body endured, the ſoul 
continued with it; yet it did not quicken or ani- 
mate the corps, but remained there only as an at- 
tendant, or guardian, unwilling to leave her for- 
mer habitation, | | | 
The reaſon why the Egyptians built their ſe- 
pulchres in the form of pyramids, Mr. GRE AES 
conceives, was, becauſe this is the moſt perma- 
nent form of ſtructure, being neither over prefled 
by its own weight, nor ſo ſubject to the ſinking in 
of rain as other buildings are. Or they might 
hereby intend to repreſent their Gods; for an- 
tiently the Gentiles expreſſed them either by co- 
lumns faſhioned like cones, or elſe by quadrilateral 
obelisks ; the Egyptian manner of which, our au- 
thor ſays, he ſaw ſeveral ſtanding entire. 
DiopoRvs SICULUs relates, that the Egyp- 
tians worſhiped the ſun under the name of Os1R1s, 
as they did the moon by the name of the Goddeſs 
Is1s ; and therefore as Is1s CORNIGERA (in which 
portraiture our author obſerved her ſtatue at Alex- 
andria) did repreſent the horns of the moon, or 
luna falcata ; ſo theſe quadrilateral pyramids, or 
obelisks, might not unfitly reſemble the rays of the 
ſun, or their God Os1R1s ; for Diodorus and 
PLUTARCH term Os1R1s, many eyes, or many 


rays ; which being emitted as the opticks demon - 


Pits are ſquare, and built of good ſtone, according ſome, 


out of the ſolid rock. 


or coffins of wood, others in ſtone coffins ſhaped 


ſtrate in pyramidal or conical forms, might not CH Ap. 
unaptly be repreſented in either figure. And XVIII“ 
hence the Phœnicians, neighbours to the Egyp- wy 
tians, it is thought, imitated their idolatry, wor- 
ſhippingthe ſun, whom they name He r10Gas al; 
in the ſimilitude of a cone. PAvsanras con- 
jectures, this manner of repreſenting the Gods to 
have been the firſt and moſt antient among the 
Grecians. And CLEMENS ALEXANDRinvys 
imagines it to have been the firſt kind of idolatr 
in the world, and therefore well agreeing with the 
antiquity of the Egyptians. But the ſepulchres of 
the Egyptians were not always in the form of 
pyramids, as appears by thoſe mercuriales tumuli 
mentioned by STRAB0, which were ſpherical ; 
and by thoſe hypogæa, or caves ſtill extant in the 
rocks of the Lybian deſert. STRABo writes, that 
paſſing near Siene in the upper parts of Egypt over 
a very even plain about an hundred ſtadia in 
length, all the way almoſt on both ſides he ſaw 
thoſe mercurial tombs ; a great ſtone, ſmooth and 
almoſt ſpherical, of that black and hard marble, 
of which mortars were made, placed upon a great- 
er ſtone, and on the top of this another, ſome of 
them lying by themſelves : the largeſt of them 
were twelve feet diameter, and all of them more 
than half as much. As for the other kind of ſe- 
pulchres, I ſhall have occaſion to mention them in 
ſpeaking of the mummies. J 
The mummy pits, as they are called by our Murs | 
modern travellers, are in the Lybian deſerts, three alert 4 
or four leagues diſtant from the three great pyra- yi: ey 
mids, and a little to the weſtward of the place mo 
where the city of Memphis once ſtood. Thee %, 
to ſome travellers ; but others ſay they are hewn 
When the people, who 
have the care of the mummies, have removed the 
ſand from the ſurface, they take up a great ſtone 
which covers the mouth of the pit, and let down 
thoſe who would view them by ropes, or a man 
may go down by putting his feet into the holes on 
the ſides; but the ſhalloweſt of them are thirty 
two feet deep. At the bottom of the pit are ſquare 
openings and paſſages ten or fifteen foot long, 
which lead into ſquare arched rooms, in which 
the embalmed bodies lye, ſome of them in cheſts 


like a man, with his arms ſtretched out by his 
ſides. THEvENoT relates, that he ſaw a very 
large body in a very thick coffin of wood, which 
was not at all rotten ; they obſerved it to be a ſy- 
camore, which in Egypt is called PHAR AOHS 
fio-tree, and not ſo ſubject to rot as other wood; 
and the ſhape of the face of the perſon within, 
was cut in emboſſed work, as thoſe of the ſtone 
coffins are. Some of theſe coffins are made only 
of pieces of linen cloth, gummed or glued toge- 


ther, which are as ſtrong as the wooden ones. 
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TyrygnoT ſays, he brought one of the heads of 
theſe mummies entire to Paris, it was covered 
with fillets or pieces of ſear-cloth fo neatly fitted, 
that one might ſee the ſhape of the eyes, noſe, 
and mouth; the reſt of the body was ſwathed 
with little bandages of cloth, wrapped about fo 
often, that our author thinks there might be a 
thouſand ells in it. But from this account it 1s 


very evident, that the naked face of the dead corps 


was never expoſed at their feſtivals, as was inti- 
mated by the aboveſaid hiſtorians, but only the 
buſt or ſhape of it cut in the coffin in which it 
was incloſed. With theſe mummies are uſually 
found little images of ſeveral forts ; ſome made of 
copper, others of ſtone, and others of ſeveral ſorts 
of earth, the figures of birds and beaſts, which the 
natives ſell to the Franks at very eaſy rates ; for 
the Turks have ſo little curioſity, that they will 
not give more than the value of the materials for 
any thing of this kind. 


T he danger of entering the pyramids and mum- 


my pits. is intimated by ſeveral travellers, on ac- 
count of the thieviſh Arabs, who watch all op- 
portunities of plundering thoſe who come to view 
them: but no gentleman has given us ſo lively a 


deſcription of the hazard people run, whoſe cu- 
riolity leads them to viſit theſe places, as our 
countryman Mr. HILL: whether every circum- 
ſtance be literally true, I will not take upon me 
to determine, poſſibly he may have indulged his 
poetical vein a little, as he is ſuſpeCted to have 
done on ſome other occaſions, but if we may be- 
lieve him, he was not only an eye witneſs, but 
of the party, in the following adventure. 

Having procured a guide at Cairo, Mr. Hi. 
tells us, he with three other gentlemen ſet out 
in the evening to viſit the catacombs, and hay- 
ing travelled all night over a fandy deſert, they 


arrived at a place where they obſerved ſtones of 


a vait ſize, which covered the entrance of the 
mummy pits ; whereupon they alighted, and hay- 
ing with a great deal of labour removed one of 
the largeſt ſtones, they were ſurpriſed to find a 
ladder of ropes already fixed in the pit; but ima- 
gining it might have been forgot by ſome tra- 
vellers who had lately viſited the place, they 
went down with their piſtols in their hands, 


and lighted torches, but had not advanced many 


yards in the vault, before they found two men 


in European habits, lying dead croſs the paſſage, 


and between the feet of one of them, there lay 
4 pocket-book, in which was written, in Italian, 
to this effect, 


LoRENxZ o and FERDINANDO BONAVOGLIA, 
dear unhappy brothers, born at Piſa, a city 
of Italy, died here by grief and hunger, bar- 
barouſly ſhut in, and loſt for ever, June 18. 
1701, Good Chriſtian, if thy dear eyes 


ſhall read our miſery, pray for our ſouls. 'O 
FTesus, O Mary, mother of GOD, hear 
and pity us, 


Mr. Hitt and his company were in the ut- 
moſt conſternation at this accident, and began 
immediately to apprehend their own danger; their 
guide trembled, which encreaſed their fears, and 
made them return in haſte to the place where 
they came down, but to their aſtoniſhment they 
found it ſhut, and the ladder taken away. The 
dread and horror that ſeized them at that inſtant, 
according to my friend AARON, are not to be 
conceived : our travellers, however, did not yet 
deſpair, but agreed to ſearch every corner of theſe 


ther paſſage out. They had not marched far be- 
fore they ſaw ſix Arabs ready to attack them, 
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diſmal manſions, in hopes of diſcovering ſome o- 


which created no ſmall terror in them; they had, 


however, the preſence of mind to fire their piſtols, 


whereupon the aſſaſſins fled out at another paſ- 


ſage they had made into the catacombs, and be- 
ing purſued ſwiftly by our countrymen, to their 
inexpreſſible joy, they foutid the chearful rays of 
day light once more break in upon them, and 
with incredible haſte aſcended after the aſſaſſins, 
giving them no time to ſtop their paſſage. 
When they came up they ſaw the Arabs run- 
ing away with their beaſts, but a party of Turks 


being upon the patrol, obliged them to quit their 
prey, and remounted our travellers again, It was 
afterwards diſcovered that the two Italian gen- 


tlemen, above-mentioned, had been betrayed by 


their guide, to the Arabs, with whom he held 


correſpondence, for which he was afterwards im- 
paled alive. | 
In ſpeaking of the pyramids, I ſhould not hay 
omitted mentioning the coloſſus, or at leaſt the 
head of one, which ſtands near the largeſt py- 
ramid. It is uſually called a ſphynx, the upper 
part whereof ſhould reſemble a woman, and the 
lower part a lion, by which the Egyptians in 
their hieroglyphicks repreſented a harlot; inti- 
mating the danger of being ſmitten with a beau- 
tiful faithleſs woman, whom the fond lover would 
probably in the end find as cruel and rapacious 
as a lion. This figure, at leaſt what appears of 
it now, has nothing more of it diſcernible than 
from the ſhoulders upwards, and yet is near thirty 
foot in height, and ſeems to be hewn out of the 
ſolid rock. It is a queſtion whether there ever 
was any more of the figure than is to be ſeen 
at preſent, though PIIN Y, and ſome of the an- 
tients, give it a belly, and much larger dimenſi- 
ons, making it to be an hundred and two feet 
in compaſs; and ſome of our modern writers pre- 
tend, that there is a ſubterranean paſſage from the 
firſt pyramid to the head, which is hollow, ſug- 
ceſting that the Heathen prieſts uſed to * 
en 
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CH AP. their oracles from thence ; but it does not ſeem 
XVIII. well proved to me that there is any ſuch paſſage 
keyio— under ground from the pyramid to the ſphynx ; 
| or that any oracles were ever delivered from 


. 1 
Another curioſity in Egypt, mentioned by an- 
tient and modern writers, is a labyrinth near the 


banks of the river Nile, towards the Upper E- 


gypt, built by King PsamniTicCus I. the great- 
eſt part of it under ground, and containing with- 
in the compaſs of -one wall twelve palaces, and 


a thouſand houſes, the walls, pillars and roofs of 


marble, to which there was only one entrance, 
and ſo many intricate turnings and windings, that 
it was impoſlible for a ſtranger to find his way 
through, or get back again, if he had entered it 
guide, The marble, it is ſaid, was 
laid with that art, that there was neither wood 
nor cement uſed in the whole fabrick. 

The ruſh or weed, which grows by the banks 
of the river Nile, called papyri, deſerves alſo to 
be remembred here. This being divided into 
thin flakes, and moiſtned with the glutinous wa— 
ter of the river, they pretled or beat in much the 
fame manner we do our rags, till they made it fit 
to write on; and of this kind of paper, that vaſt 


library of books was chiefly compoſed, which 


PToLEMy PHILADELPHUsS collected and placed 
in Alexandria, | | 
I proceed now to deſcribe the ſituation of ſome 


other towns in Middle Egypt, and firſt Bulac is 


ſituated on the eaſt ſide of the river Nile, about 
five or ſix miles above the place where the Nile 
divides, and forms the Delta, and two miles to 
the weſtward of Grand Cairo, and is the port 


town to that city, and by ſome reckoned a ſuburb 


of it. The town contains about four thouſand 


families, and has a pretty good trade, all veſſels go- 


ing up the Nile making ſome ſtay, and paying 
their duties here. 2. Old Cairo ſtands about two 
or three miles higher up the ſame river, over- 
againſt the place where the famous city of Mem- 
phis once ſtood, and is about half a league diſtant 
from Grand Cairo. This town makes no great 
figure at preſent, being for the moſt part in ruins; 
though the ſituation of it on the bank of the ri- 
ver renders it much cooler and more commo- 
dious than the New Cairo, in the opinion of 
moſt travellers. As for Memphis, which is ſup- 
poſed to have ſtood over-againſt it on the weſt 
ſide of the river, and was once the metropolis of 


the kingdom, there are ſcarce any ruins left to 


diſcover where it was, though it is thought to ex- 
tend a pretty way to the weſtward of the Nile, 
on account of the burying places or repoſitories 
of the mummies above-mentioned, which reach 
ſeveral leagues into the country, and are ſuppoſed 
to be the tombs of the antient inhabitants of 
Memphis. 3. Materea, ſituate about five miles 


ſuddenly out of the earth for their relief: but 


coffee, drugs, and other merchandize, from Ara- 


or the city with an hundred gates. 


Egypt, from whence the natives obtained the 


except Suez, above deſcribed, and that ſeems to 


north-eaſt of Grand Ciro. Here it is reported CH ap 
that the virgin Mary and her husband Joszen XVII 
reſted, when they fled with our Saviour from Hx- 
ROD, and that being very thirſty, a ſpring iſſued 


however that be, it is certain that there is a well 
in this town, and that there is not above one 
well more of good water in the whole country, 
4. Suez, which ftands upon the Red ſea, about 
eighty miles to the eaſtward of Cairo, it is the 
port where the Grand Seignior's galleys, in the 
Red ſea, rendezvous; and whither they bring 


bia and India, which makes it crowded with peo- 
ple at ſome ſeaſons of the year, while at others 
it is almoſt deſerted, on account of the heats and 
the ſcarcity of freſh water; and I don't find that 
the town contains above two hundred houſes at 
preſent, though it was heretofore a conſiderable 
city, and ſuppoſed to be the antient Arſinoe. 

In the Upper Egypt, antiently called Thebais, 
or T hebaida, and at preſent Sayd, the chief towns Epyy: 
are, 1. Sayd, antiently Thebes, the capital of the 
kingdom: by Strabo called Dioſpolis, or the city 
of Jove; and by other writers, Hecatompylos, 
2. Aſna, or 
Sienna, in the ſouth of Egypt, fituate on the weft 
ſide of the Nile. The river is navigable to this 
place, but a little beyond we meet with the cata- 
ras, and all merchandize is put on ſhore, and 
carried by land, till the veſſels are pat them. 3, 
Girge, or Grege, on the weſt ſide of the Nile, 
ſituate in 25 degrees odd minutes north latitude. 
4. Coptus, once a great city, and the capital of 


name of Cophti, lyes upon the Nile in the lat. 
of 26 deg. odd minutes : but moſt of the towns 
of Upper Egypt are now in ruins, or reduced 
to inconſiderable villages, and poſſeſſed by Arabs, 
or Cophti Chriſtians, the trade being diverted ano- 
ther way, eſpecially from thoſe which lye upon 
the Red ſea, where I do not find one conſiderable 
town mentioned by travellers on the Egyptian fide, 


be very much upon the decline, The Latin Fa- 
thers at Cairo, who have ſome of them gone up 
the Nile into Upper Egypt, entertain us chiefly 
with -an account of the noble ruins they meet 
with there. Vaſt columns of marble and por- 
phyry, which lye half buried in the ground, and 
ſtatues, and obelisks of a prodigious ſize, with 
hieroglyphicks upon, them : but their accounts 
are ſo confuſed, that I can only learn there were 
once in this part of Egypt very conſiderable towns. 
and magnificent buildings, which the Claſſicks 
alſo acquaint us with. IT here are alſo remaining 
in Upper Egypt great numbers of Cophti Chri- 
ſtians, who have their Biſhops to preſide over them, 


and own the Patriarch of Alexandria for their 
head; 
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head ; but ſo ignorant in the principal articles of 
their faith, if we may believe the Latins, that 
they ſcarce deſerve the name of Chriſtians ; and 


it ſeems they ſtill preſerve the Jewiſh rite of 


circumciſion, which the Fathers boaſt they have 
convinced many of thoſe, about Cairo and Alex- 
andria, of the abſurdity of, | 

As to the antient hiſtory of Egypt, it will not 
be expected I ſhould dwell long upon it, my bu- 
ſineſs being chiefly with the modern; a ſhort view 
of it, however, it is preſumed, may be accepta- 
ble to moſt of my readers. 

The Egyptians are certainly a very antient na- 


tion, though far from being ſo antient as they 


make themſelves, when they give. us a catalogue 
of their Princes, ſome of whom, according to 
them, muſt have lived feveral thouſands of years 
1. But as it is obſerved by ſome 
writers, that the Egyptians by years did not intend 
the periodical revolution of the fun, but of the 
moon, it may not be difficult to account for this 
miſtake: beſides, as it has been long fince ob- 
ſerved of the Chineſe and other people, who run 
up their original ſo very high, that they give 
us no tolerable account or hiſtory of thoſe pre- 


tended times; but on the contrary, relate that 


all arts and ſciences, even agriculture and huſ- 


| bandry, were introduced among them about the 


time our hiſtories relate; if the world had been 
ſo old as they 
that theſe arts ſhould not have been introduced 
before, without which it would be very difficult 


That Egypt was planted by MisRaim, the 


zrand-ſon of Noan, I ſhall not affirm, becauſe 


I think it very: ditkcult to ſhew who were the 
firſt planters of almoſt any nation in the uni— 
verſe: It is ſuſficient that it appears, that this 
and ſeveral of the neighbouring nations, were 
planted ſoon after the diſperſion of the people at 
the tower of Babel. But it is obſervable, that 
all writers, antient and modern, republicans as 
well as the advocates of monarchy, all agree, that 
the firſt plantations or ſettlements, were made and 


conducted by ſome great captain or ſovereign, 


Who had the ſupremè command of his followers, 


by virtue of his birthright, and that a republican 
torm of government was not known in the firſt 


—_ of the world, But to return from this digre(- 
ſion. 


CHam the fon of Noan, is generally 


held to be the ſame with JurirerR HAMMOND; 


and Mis AIM, his grand-ſon, the ſame with 
Osrals, the great Deity of the Egyptians, and 
from him, it is ſaid, deſcended that race of Mo- 


narchs who had the general denomination of 


a 1455» 


Pharaohs; but from whom or how the word Pha- 


raoh came to be the ſtyle of their Kings, I find 
no ſatisfactory reaſon given, 
There are reckoned above ſixty Princes of the 


Rs _ Pharaohs, and they reizned, as it is 
OL. I. 


ſuggeſt, it muſt be very ſtrange 


ſaid, in an uninterrupted ſucceſſion to the year 
of the world 34.35, when PHARaon PSAMNI- 
cus, the ſecond Monarch of that name, was con- 
quered by CamBYsEs II. King of Perſia, who 
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united Egypt to that empire, under which it re- 


mained till the reign of DAR Ius, being upwards 
of an hundred years ; when it revolted from that 
crown, and became an independent kingdom a- 
gain (AMYRTEUsS being their firſt King after 
that revolt) in which ſtate it continued about fifty 
years, when Ochs King of Perſia recovered 
the dominion of it again; and it remained ſub- 
jet to the Perſian Monarchs till ALEXANDER 
the Great defeated DART US, when it fell under 


the power of that Prince, with the reſt of the 


provinces of the Perſian empire. 

After the death of ALEXANDER, PTOLEMY 
the ſon of LAG Us, or, as others inſinuate, the ſon 
of PHILI of Macedon, and conſequently half- 
brother of ALEXANDER, found means to mount 
the throne of Egypt, and render it an indepen— 
dent kingdom once again, whole fucceſſors, 
Kings of Egypt ever after retained the name 
of ProLEMIES; in which line it continued be- 
tween two and three hundred years, the laſt So- 
vereign being the famous CLEOPATRA, wife and 
ſiſter to ProLEMy DioxYs1ivus the laſt King, 


and miſtreſs to JuLivs CxsaR, and MARC 


ANTHONY ſucceſſively. 

It was PTOLEMx 
the firſt PTOLE MY, who collected the Alexan- 
drian library, ſaid to conſiſt of feven hundred 
thouſand volumes, and the fame Prince cauſed 
the ſcriptures to be tranſlated into Greek; but 
whether by ſeventy two interpreters, and in the 
manner as is commonly related, is juſtly queſ- 
tioned, The ProLEMIEsS ſometimes extended 
their dominion over great part of Syria, and 
were frequently at wars with the Kings of Syria, 
in which they met with various ſucceſs. After 
the death of CLEOPATRA this kingdom fell 
under the power of the Romans, and was uſually 
governed by a gentleman of Rome, it being 
thought too hazardous truſting ſo conſiderable a 
command with a ſenator. When 1t was made a 
province of the empire it was looked upon as the 
Emperor's pecylliar, and afterwards made an en- 


tire dioceſe of itſelf, ſubordinate to the Præfectus 


Prætorio orientis, and while it was under the do- 
minion of the. Romans, the nation in general 
embraced Chriftianity : it remained a Roman 
province till the reign of HERACLiUs the 


PHILADELPHUs, ſon of 


A. M. 360 


A.M. 3641. 
The race of 
the Pro- 


LOMIESs» 


A.M, 3925 · 


Epypt a Ro- 
man pro- 


vince. 


Embraces 
Chriſt ianitYe 


Emperor of Conſtantinople, when the people be- 


ing diſguſted with their Governors, called in O- 
MAR the third Caliph of the Saracens, and ſub- 
mitted themſelves to the Mahometan power, be- 


Invites in 
the Saracens, 
A. D. 640. 


ing about the year of our Lord 640. But ſure 


the adminiſtration of the Greek Emperors muſt be 
very grievous, which could induce a Chriſt ian na- 
tion to make choice of a Saracen for their Sovereign. 
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CHAP. The Caliphs of Babylon were Sovereigns here 
XVIII. till about the year 870, when the Egyptians ſet 
-  / up a Caliph of their own, called the Caliph of 
4 ot Cairo, to whom the Saracens of Africk and Spain 
Cairo; were ſubject ; but the Governors of the provinces, 
or Sultans under the Caliphs of Babylon and 
Cairo, ſoon wreſted the civil power out of the hands 
of their Caliphs, or High Prieſts, leaving them only 

a ſhadow of ſovereignty. 
AssaRkp- About the year 1160, Ass ARE D DIN, or SA- 
DIN. 'RACON General of Norradin, the Saracen Sul- 
888 tan of Damaſcus, ſubdued the Kingdom of Egypt, 
Ezyp', ſuc- and uſurped the dominion of it, being ſucceeded 
amps in this kingdom by his fon SaLaDin, who re- 
* duced alſo the kingdoms of Pamaſcus, Meſopo- 
tamia and Paleſſ ine under his power, and about 


the year 1190 took jeruſalem from the Chriſtians. 


It was this Prince who eſtabliſhed a body of 


troops in Egypt like the preſent Janizaries, com- 
poſed of the ſons of Chriſtians taken in war, or 
_ . purchaſed of the Fartars, to whom he gave the 
name of Mamalukes, which, it is ſaid, ſignifies 
no more than ſlave ; which among the forces of 
the Mahometan Princes is looked upon as a title 
great honour, as it expreſſes their being de- 
ed in a peculiar manner to the ſervice of their 
Sovereign, and conſequently they are entitled to 
greater privileges than other ſubjects. , Ihe poſ- 
terity of ASSAREDDIN enjoyed. the crown till 
242. the year 1242, when the Mamalukes depoſed 
gg ELMUTAN, as they had done his father M- 
crown. LECH ASSALACH ſome years before, and ſet one 
of their own officers upon the throne. I he firſt 
| King of the race of the Mamalukes being I'uR- 
1255. QUEMENIUs, theſe Mamaluke Sultans were en- 
gaged in continual wars with the Chrittians in Syria 
1291. and Paleſtine, till ArRaPHus the ſixth Sultan 
entirely diſpoſſeſſed the Chriſtians of the Holy 
1423. Land; the ninth Sultan MELECHNASSOR ſub- 
dued the iſland of Cyprus and made it tributary 

to Egypt. 
1501, About the year 1501, CAMPSON GAURUS 
the fifteenth Sultan of the Mamalukes, entring 
into an alliance with I6MAEL the Sophi of Per- 
ſta, againſt SELIMus the third Emperor, and 
tenth King of the Ottoman family, the confede- 
rates received feveral memorable defeats: and 
1517. TOoNOMBETUS II. who ſuccceded CAM PSON 
_ Beiius GAURUS, was depoſcd and murdered by SELI- 
mm MUs, and according to foine accounts, hanged up 
annexesitto at ONE of the gates of Grand Cairo. GAZ ELLE, 
the Ottoman one of the grandces of the Mamalukes maintained 
emp a war for ſome time againſt SELIMUs, but was 


at length defeated, and Egypt made a province of 


the Ottoman empire. 

The Mamaluke Sultans were always choſen 
by a majority of Mamalukes out of their own 
body, who were fo jealous of the kingdom's be- 


ing made hereditary, that they ſcarce ever elected 


with a body of the national troops. 


ritance in their lands, which are privileges very 


the ſon of the preceding Sultan; and if the choice C H A5 
ever happened to fall upon ſuch a one, they were XVIII. 
ſo apprehenſive of its being made an ill precedent, | 
that they never reſted till they depoſed him. 

Since the Ottoman, Emperors have had the do- 
minion of this kingdom, they have always go- 
verned it by a Viceroy, ſtylet! the Baſſa of Grand 
Cairo: but as Egypt is ſubdivided into ſeyera! 
inferior governments, theſe Governors I perceive 
are not ſent from Conſtantinople, or appointed by 
the Viceroy, but are natives of Egypt, and ſeem 
to be veſted with ſovereian power in their reſpec- 
tive diſtricts, and to have the command of the 
militia of the ſeveral provinces ; and are many of 
them of the race of the Mamalukes. It is true, 
the Viceroy has a confiderable body of ſpahis and 
Janizaries about Cairo to keep them in awe; and 
every one of theſe petty Princes, it is ſaid, is 
obliged to mount the Viceroy's guard in his turn, 


There is a perpetual jealouſy between the Turk- 
iſh Baſſa and theſe Egyptian Royalets; ſometimes 
the Baſſa will take upon him to depoſe one of 
them. and perhaps take his head ; and there are 
inſtances on the other hand, where they have 
depoſed the Baſſa, and compelled the Porte to fend 
then another more acceptable to them: and the 
Grand Seignior has thought fit to humour them 
in it, rather than hazard the revolt of ſo rich 
a province, which is now eſteemed the granary 
of Conſtantinople, as it was antiently of Rome; 
for this is a ſoil fo fertilized by the Nile, that it 
is not in the power of the "Turks, it ſeems, to 
render it barren. But one great reaſon of its 
continuing to be manured 1s, that they are yet 
governed by their own Princes, and haye an inhe- 


few of the ſubjects of Turkey enjoy beſides : nei- 
ther dare the Turkiſh government overload this 
people with taxes, for fear of a general revolt: 
inſomuch, that except what the Viceroy and his 
creatures illegally extort from them, the whole 
revenue raiſed by the government, does not amount 
to a million of our money, of which two thirds 
are ſpent within the kingdom, and not mote 
than one third comes into the Grand Seignior's 
treaſury. 1 | 

The ſtate and condition of the Egyption Royalets 
and their ſubjects may be gathered from the ac- 
count Mr, ThEvENoT gives of one of them 
called ManoMET Bey, who came to Grand 
Cairo when he was there. This Prince, or Bey, 
as Mr. THEVENOT ſtyles him, was then Bey 
of Glige, and had been miniſter to Harry Bey 
the former Bey of Girge, a city about fifteen 
days journey from Cairo up the Nile. HALEY 
Bey was in his life time one of the richeſt and 
moſt potent of all the Egyptian Princes, and 
had conſtituted by bis ſole authority three there 
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HAP. of his officers Beys of as many diſtricts, beſides the armed with bows and arrows and labres and the CHAP, 
X11, preſent Bey of Girge; and left behind him when next ten in yellow ſattin, armed with a lance, XVIII, 

be died (if we may credit the relation the people ſhield and ſabre: the reſt were armed with ca- 
of Cairo gave Mr. THEVENoOT) fourſcore thou- bines and ſabres, and after them came the country 

and camels, as many aſſes, and a vaſt treaſure in muſick. When the Bey came to the palace in the 

money and jewels 3 among which there was one meidan, he alighted, where the Baila waited to 

cup made of a Turkeis, worth an hundred thou- receive him; and treated him with coffee, ſherbet 

ſind crowns. In his palace at Grand Cairo there and perfumes, after the manner of the country: 

was never ſpent leſs than a thouſand crowns a he alſo ordered an hundred caftans, or rich veſts 
day in his abſence, and much more when he to be given to his principal attendants; after which 

was preſent. His ſucceſſor MAHOMET Bey, whoſe the Bey took his leave, and was attended by the 
publick entry into Grand Cairo our author ſaw, Kiaca, or Steward of the Baſſa to his palace, which 

Ws exceeding magnificent. The Baſſa, it feems, was an honour ſeldom done to a Bey. The 

had twice ſent for him to account for what he was Prince ſaluted all the people as he paſſed, who 

in arrear to the government; deſigning when he ſhouted and wiſhed him a thouſand bleſſings ; be- 

had him in his power to depoſe him, and pro- ing much better affected to their Beys than to 

cure another to be appointed Bey in his room; the "Turks: and when the Beys are at their go- 

which MaHomET ſuſpecting, did not obey the vernments, they do not much dread the Turkiſh 
ſummons till he had aſſembled a force ſuſſicient to power, it ſeems, MAHOMETH kept two thou- 

deſend him againſt any violent meaſures the Baſſa ſand men about his palace for his guard all the 

might take; who hearing he was come within while he was at Cairo; and the reſt of his forces 
three days journey of Cairo, attended with great encamped at a little diſtance from the town. He 

torces, ſent him orders not to advance: and it never went abroad but he was attended by three 
' ſeems, the other Beys and the Cadeliſquier were thouſand Horſe: and while he ſtay'd at Cairo pre- 

it this time ſo much in MaHOMUET's intereſt, ſented the Baſſa with fourſcore purſes (every purſe 

that they had determined to depoſe the Baſia, if is of the value of 500 dollars.) 

my thing were attempted againſt their friend the Notwithſtanding the mutual civilities which 

Bey of Girge. This Prince therefore depending paſſed between the Baſſa and Bey at this inter- 

on his forces, and the friends he had in the ca- view, the next year the Baſſa entered into a for- 

pita!, {lighted the Baſia's orders, and continued mal war againſt him; and having corrupted ſome 

his march, and when he came near the city, all of the Arab troops, in whom he moſt confided, 

the Beys and perſons of diſtinction went out to cauſed him to be ſtrangled, looking upon his own 
compliment him on his arrival. government to be very precarious while ſo po- 

i heſe congratulations, or rather cabals, hav- tent and popular a Prince as MAHOMETH Bey 

ing continued ſome time, a day was appointed for was living. 5 | 1 
the Bey's entry, and the Balla went to a palace There ſtill remain ſome remarkable things to Some things 
in the great meidan, or ſquare, in order to re- be related of this country, which every traveller vp: 2 re- 
ceive him: the Bey not thinking it ſafe to come who paſtes through it takes notice of; as firſt, 15a 
within the walls of the caſtle. The Arab troops, their way of hatching chickens in ovens. They Harching 
armed with lances and ſabres, marched before put their eggs in ovens, ſays THEVENOT, which 3 
their Prince, and drew up in the great ſquare, are heated with fo temperate a warmth, and imi- | 
where the Bafla alſo had ordered the janizaries tates ſo well the natural heat, that chickens are 

and other troops of his houſhold to attend. The formed and hatched in them: theſe ovens are un- 

Arabs were all well mounted and tolera! ly clothed, der ground, and the hearth of them covered with 

and were 11 number about three thouſand, having cotton or flax to lay the eggs upon. There are 

lixteen Caſcheffs, or Governors of fo many petty twelve of theſe dVens together, ſix on a ſide, two 

diltricts which belonged to the Bey, at the head ſtories on each fide the paſſage, that is three ovens 

ot them: after theſe were carried the Bey's horſe above and three below on each hand: they begin 
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5 tail, or ſtandard, followed by two thouſand to heat the ovens about the middle of February, ö i 
1 | musketeers on horſeback, and after them five and continue to heat them about four months: IN 
0 hundred foot in the Bey's own pay; then came they heat their ovens only with the hot aſhes of 11 
7 & led horſes, as if the Baſla himſelf had been oxen, or camels dung, which affords a ſmother- vl 
Ji there, with ſeveral chiauxs and janizaries belong- ing heat without any viſible fire; this they lay at f 
ey ng to the Baſla in their caps of ceremony; two the mouth and the farther end of the oven, chang- 
en pages of the Bey's and fix of the Batly's with ing it and putting in freſh dung every day: this 
7 Licir ſilver gilt caps and plumes of feathers; and they continue to do for ten days, and then lay in 
n 


ter them the Bey in perſon, followed by his the eggs, ſometimes eight thouſand in an oven; 
loulhold, conſiſting of three hundred men. The after eight or ten days they pick out the good 
en tirit of theſe were clothed in green velvet, from the bad, which are diſcovered by holding 
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CHAP. them to a lamp, then they put out the fire, and touched ſeveral of the riſing members, (for the Ch 41 
XVIII. having laid one half of the eggs in the upper firſt accounts we had of this matter was, that en- xvi 


Wa ovens, they ſhut up all cloſe and let them lye 


about ten days longer, when the chickens are 
hatched ; but there are few of them which have 
not ſome defect, it is obſerved, and nice people 
think they can diſtinguiſh one of theſe pullets 
from another by their palates. It has been diſ- 
puted, I perceive, whether this can be effected in 
any other country beſides Egypt, where the na- 
tural heat of the climate is thought to contribute 
much towards theſe productions: but Mr. THEVE- 


Nor tells us, that the Duke of Florence ſent for 


ſome of the Cophtis (who only follow this buſi- 

neſs) and hatched chickens in Italy in the ſame 

manner, . „„ os 
Another thing which creates admiration in the 


tire limbs appeared, clothed with fleſh and blood. 
and afterwards retired to their tombs) and that as 
he was about to touch the head of a child, a na. 
tive of Cairo cried out to him, Hold, hold, you 
* know not what you do!? A ſtrange forerun- 
ner, ſays Dr. HEYLiN, of the reſurrection of 
the whole body, if it be of undoubted credit, as 
he adds; for the Doctor could not give entire 
credit to the ſtory, it ſeems, though it came from 
an eye-witneſs, even in thoſe credulous times, 
But ſurely we do not want any ſuch inſtances as 
theſe, to. ſupport the principal articles of our faith: 
and it is but too juſt an obſervation, that the in- 
troducing ſuch ridiculous ſtories, as a confirma- 


The annual Or tion of our religion, when the falſity of them 
ee credulous traveller, as well as the ſuperſtitious na- comes to be diſcovered, are no ſmall prejudice to 
© UVNCS, 


Fide, within two foot of him. 


tives, both Chriftian and Mahometan, is the pre- 
tended annual reſurrection of bones, in a certain 
burying-place, near Old Cairo, on Good Friday, 
and the two preceding days, according to the old 
ftyle, by which both the Greeks and Cophtis rec- 
Kon. 
to the place on Good Friday, to ſee what grounds 
they had for this belief, where he found a mul- 
titude of people aſſembled, and the Turks going 
in proceſſion with their banners or colours flying, 
on account of a ſheik, or holy man, who was 
interred here, whoſe bones annually appear, and 
take the air with the reſt; and the TI urks offered 
up their prayers there, with great devotion. 
There were a great many ſculls and bones, 
Mr. THEVEN O T obſerved, upon the place, 
and every one aſſured him they were juſt riſen 


out of the earth; nor is it poſſible, he ſays, to 
make them think otherwiſe; for he enquired of 


ſome, who ſeemed to have more ſenſe than the 
Teſt, and they averred it to be true, and that 
while a perſon was looking one way, the bones 
came out of the earth frequently on the other 
THEVENOT 
laughed at them, and faid they had probably been 
ſcattered there by fome of their ſaints; but he 
was ſuſpected to be an atheiſt for his pains, and 


in danger of being mobbed, and therefore thought 


have done, if we had lived in thoſe times, when 


it prudence to conceal his thoughts, and not be 
too officious in undeceiving them, this being an 
error of which the Cophtis and Greeks are as te- 
nacious as the Mahometans. And Dr. HEVYLIN, 
a gentleman of good ſenſe, ſeems to give ſome 


credit to the thing, as poſhbly many of us might 


the wiſeſt men were not entirely free from ſuper- 
ſition, Witneſs the great Lord CLARENDON, 
and his Woodſtock demon. Dr. HEevyLiN re- 
lates the fact out of an author, who aſſures us, 
that STEPHEZN DUPLEI1*, a ſober diſcerning 
man, Was an eye-witneſß of the miracle, and 


Mr. THeveNorT relates, that he went 


it, and induce weak minds to imagine there is 
as little foundation for thoſe real miracles, b 
which the world was at firſt convinced of the 
truth of Chriſtianity, as for theſe pretended 
ones. a, | | 
are, firſt the crocodile, formerly thought to be 
peculiar to this country; but 1 do not find any 
material difference between theſe creatures and 
the allegators at the mouth of the Ganges, and 
in other rivers of India. They are both of them 
known to be amphibious animals, accuſtomed 
both to land and water. T hey grow to a pro- 
digious length, twenty feet and upwards: in ſhape 
are like a lizard, with four ſhort feet, or rather 
claws; and ſome of them ſo large as to ſwallow 
a man. They have a flat head; their eyes in- 
difterently large, and their back covered with 
broad ſcales, like ſome antiquated pieces of ar- 
mour, They ſeem to move with greateit ſtrength 
and agility in the water; and though they run a 
great pace by land, yet their bodic te ſo long 
and unweildy that they cannot gaſily turn, 
whereby their prey eſcapes them on ſhofe: they 
watch therefore in the ſedge, and other cover, 
by the ſides of rivers, and fo much refemble the 
trunk of a tree, that, it is ſaid, travelers have 
miſtaken them for ſuch, and unwarily been ſur- 
priſed. As for his tears and alluring voice, which 
the antients aſcribe to him, I need not intimate 
that theſe are pure poetical fictions. I hey take 
them by digging deep pits near the river, which 
are covered over; eſpecially when the water riſes 
to a conſiderable height, for then they moſt uſu- 
ally get out upon the ſhore, When they are 
taken in a pit they let them faſt ſeveral days, and 
then hamper them with ropes with running 
knots, and muzzle their ſnouts, and the Fianks 
moſt commonly purchaſe them to ſend to Europe. 
Some of their skins ſtuffed may be ſeen in Lon- 


don. Notwithſtanding they grow to ſuch a pro- 
| digious 
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AP, gore bulk, it ſeems they proceed from an egg no 
XVIII. bigger than a turkey's, 


Wo 


hatched in the warm 
ſand. 


The hippopotamus, or ſea-horſe, is another 


amphibious animal which frequents this river. 
Mr. THEVvENOT fays he ſaw one of them which 
was taken at Girge, on the Nile, in the year 


1658, which was immediately afterwards brought 


to Cairo. It was about the bigneſs of a camel, 


of a tawny colour, the hinder part made much 
like an ox, and the head like an horſe ; its eyes 
and ears ſmall, but it had great open noſtrils; thick 


large feet, almoſt round, and four claws ; the 
tail like an elephant's, and not more hair than 
there is upon an elephant. In the lower jaw it 


had four great teeth, half a foot long, two of 


them crooked, and as big as the horns of an ox, 


and the other two ſtraight, but ſtanding out in 


length. Some janizaries ſhot it as it was grazing 
on the land. It received ſeveral ſhot before it 


fell, the bullets hardly piercing the skin, but one 


that happened to hit the jaw brought it down. 
Theſe monſters are very rare, even in Africk, for 


there had been no ſuch animal ſeen there for 
many years befor. 

As to the little bird trochileus, which is ſaid to 
live on the meat ſhe gets out of the crocodile's 
teeth: and the rat ichneumon, of whom there is 
a tradition, that he jumps into the crocodile's 


mouth, and eats his way out again through his 
belly, I preſume there have been but few wit- 
nefſes of theſe feats of activity, and therefore muſt 
beg leave to ſuſpend my faith in theſe things, till 


we receive better evidence of the facts than we 


have hitherto done. 

The camelion is reckoned among the remarka- 
ble animals of Egypt; but he is not peculiar to 
this country. In ſize and ſhape it ſomething re- 


ſembles a lizard, and is, in a true light, of a 


greeniſh colour, but aſſumes the colour of moſt 
It was thought formerly to 
have lived only upon air, but has been obſerved 
to take flies, by darting out his tongue, which is 
of an extraordinary length: however, thoſe that 
have kept them in boxes obſerve, that they will 
live ſeveral months without any nouriſhment but 
what they draw in with their breath. 


The oftridge is another animal very common in 


the deſerts of Egypt and Arabia: they are the talleſt 
lows we meet with any where, and will ſtrike a 


blow like a horſe, with their huge feet : their 


backs are ſhaped almoſt like a camel's, and they 
run a prodigious pace, aſſiſted by their wings, 


which are of little uſe to them in flying ; for they 


can ſcarce raiſe themſelves from the ground, and 


the Arabians frequently ride them down. Their 


©223, which are of the bigneſs of a foot-ball, they 
hide in the ſand till they are hatched, and never 


it upon them. But both the bird and its eggs 


being frequently brought to England, needs no 
farther deſcription here. | | 
The ſerpent called the baſilisk, or cockatrice, 
whoſe very eyes dart certain death, if we ma 
credit the antients, is ſaid to be found alſo in 
Egypt, and I have heard ſome modern travellers 
averr, that there are ſerpents in ſome parts of the 
world, which by fixing their eyes upon little 


birds, will bring them down from the tops of 
trees; which fact, though it be unmannerly flat- 


ly to deny, when a grave gentleman ſays he has 
ſeen it; yet, if there have been ſuch an inſtance, 


poſſibly it did not proceed from any poiſon the 
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The bafſilisk, 
or cockatrice 


animal emits, either from its eyes or the effluvi- 


ums of his noxious body; but probably the 
brightneſs of his eye, like thoſe glaſſes the fow- 
ler uſes, may tempt the unwary bird to approach 
him, till he comes within his reach. 
ſecond thoughts, as there are poiſons which will 
operate very ſtrongly on ſmelling them, I ſhould 
not entirely reject that opinion which ſuppoſes a 
bird may be brought from the top of a tree, by 


But upon 


the poiſonous ſmell which attends ſome animals, 


were I but entirely ſatisfied that the fact was 


true; but as I would be very cautious of relating 


any thing as a piece of hiſtory which carries an 


air of improbability with it, ſo I would not re- 


je& every thing that appears ſtrange to us, pro- 


vided it was well ſupported. We are not ſuffici- 


ently acquainted with the nature of things to 
pronounce politively, that by one means or other 


a bird cannot have been drawn into the jaws of 


a ſerpent ſtanding at ſome diſtance: but I muſt. 


confeſs I am more inclined to believe it only a 


ſimile of the antient poets, to illuſtrate how fatally 


young fellows are frequently drawn in and taken 


captive by the eyes of ſome fair charmer, to their 


eternal deſtruction. 

The aſp is another little ſerpent found in this 
country, by whole bite the celebrated CLE oP A- 
TRA and her Ladies choſe to die, the poiſon ope- 
rating ſuddenly, and throwing the party into a 
deep ſleep, though its effects are ſaid to be various, 
ſome who are wounded by it dying in a laughing 
fit, and others weeping. But to proceed. 


The aſp. 


Egypt is as famous for camels, dromedaries, and Other ani- 
fine horſes, as the neighbouring country of Ara- mals, 


bia. Oxen, buftaloes, goats, and ſheep are to be 


met with alſo in great plenty here; eſpecially the 


ſheep with fat tails, which weigh ſeveral pounds, 
They abound alſo with poultry, geeſe, ducks, 
&c. and a great variety of ſmall birds; but fiſh 


is not very good or plentitul, unleſs it be in thoſe 


countries which lye on the ſea, and near the 
mouth of the Nile, Upon the retiring of the 
waters of that river to the uſual channel, a mul- 
titude of frogs and other inſects are produced ; 


and was there not a large fowl like a ſtork, which 
conſtantly devours them, they would, according 
_ te. 
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lege to themſelves: but on long journeys, when 


Nusbandry. 


THE PRESPNT STATE 


0 a late writer, be annually afflicted with the 
blague of frogs. 

ie Chriſtians of the country are all con- 
demned to ride upon aſles here, as well as in ſome 
other parts of Turkey ; but it happens they have 
a pretty good breed, which will keep to a dog trot, 
eſpecially if you hire a ſervant with the aſs, as 
the Franks uſually do, to prick him forward 
with a goad. I he governing part of the nation 
reſerve the riding on horſes as a peculiar privi- 


variety of melons alſo, and cucumbers, in their CH A 
kitchen gardens, the laſt of which the people eat Xym! 
raw, without any ill effects; nor do they want — 
any garden ſtuff almoſt that we have in this part 
of the world. Garlick and onions, which once 
were deified here, they have {till in great plenty, 
though they have not that extravagant veneration 
for them as their anceſtors had. . 

The principal inconveniencies and diſtempers ;..... 
people are ſubject to in this country, Mr, eggs 


) yy 
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1 HEVENOT tells us, are, firſt, exceflive heat, fo ding 


they croſs the deſerts with the caravans, moſt 
people make uſe of camels and dromedaries. 

As to the husbandry of the Egyptians, we are 
told, that they have no more to do than to har- 
row their grain into the mud, on the retiring of 


the waters of the Nile into its proper channel, 
and in March following they ſeldom fail of a 
plentiful harveſt; but they reſerve water to let 


into their rice-fields, from time to time, as they 
do in other countries; for this 1s a grain that 
crows in water till the harveſt in all countries. 
As to peaſe and beans, and other kinds of pulſe, 


| travellers relate they have them almoſt all the 


year round. And thoſe lands which are not 
ſown yield good crops of graſs for their cattle. 
But as I do not find they make any of their graſs 
into hay here, any more than in the eaſtern coun- 


tries, I preſume their camels and horſes live 


chicfly on barley, or barley meal made up into 
paſte as they do there. Our countryman, Mr. 
SANDYS, ſays of the country about Rolietto, the 
antient Canopus, that there is not a place under 


| heaven better furniſhed with grain, fleſh, fiſh, 


ſugar, fruits, roots, &c. than that country 1s. 
Both within and without Cairo, the fame author 


acquaints us, are great numbers of fine orchards, 
watered by little channels, as they do their helds, 


in which grow variety of excellent fruits, ſuch as 


_ oranges, lemons, apples of paradiſe, ſycamore hgs, 


dates, almonds, caſa, galls growing on tamerisk, 
apples of the ſize of berries, plantains, a fruit of 
the thape and bigneſs of a cucumber, without 
{tones or kernels, the pulp exceeding luſcious, 
which we meet with alſo in India, and other 
places, where they have the ſame notion with the 
people of Egypt, that this was the fruit which 
tempted our firſt parents, adding, that of the 
leaves of this tree they alſo made themſelves a- 
prons, the leaves being two or three foot long. 
Some of the fruit trees about Cairo bear all the 
year, and moſt of them kcep their leaves. The 
corn fields beyond are planted with palm trees, 


which are not at all prejudicial to the grain, but 


both together afford a moſt delightful proſpect. 
They have ſome vines alſo in Egypt, which bear 
a black grape, - but not proper for wine ; how- 
ever, this is in ſome meaſure ſupplied by the li- 
quor drawn from the palm. There are a great 


intolerable that a man knows not how to ſet a- 
bout any butineſs; and in the ſummer nights 
there is no ſleeping quietly for musketoes, or 
gnats; there are always ſwarms of them buzzing 
about ; the beſt remedy againſt them is to have a 
hne cloth tacked cloſe round the' bed, but ſome 
of them will get in and torment a perſon not- 
withſtanding. Another inconvenience is the 
ſand, which inſinuates itſelf every where, inſo— 


much that you will find the bed - clothes full of it, 


and as hot as if they had been warmed with a 
pan of coals. VVA 

A pain in the ſtomach foreigners eſpecially are 
very ſubject to, which proceeds from their going 


open breaſted, which chills their bowels, and cau- 


ſes dangerous fevers and fluxes, eſpecially in au— 
tumn, when the river overflows the country. 
Another diſtemper which reigns here is the ſwel- 
ling of the ſcrotum, and ſore eyes are almoſt 
univerſal in ſummer time, occaſioned by the 
ſcorching heat reflected from the ſand, and the 
duſt itſelf, which is very ſubtile and ſalt, is per- 
nicious to the fight, Mr. PHEVENOT relates 
that a French merchant of his acquaintance loſt 
his tight by it, as many of the country people 
do; and others were ſo afflicted with it that 
they were in the extremeſt torture, crying out 
night and day, for a fortnight or three weeks to- 
gether, and could get no ſleep. You will hardly 
ſee any body abroad, in ſummer time, that 1s 
perfectly free from this diſtemper, and moſt of 
them with little flips of blue ſtuff hanging over 
their eyes. Mr. Tnzvexnor ſays he eſcaped 
ſore eyes himſelf, which he imputes to his waſh- 


ing them frequently with cold water. 


The ſwelling of the legs, attended with ſharp 
pains, is another inconvenience many people ſuf- 
fer at Cairo, and when the water of the Nile 
begins to rife, there are few people but are trou- 
bled with an inflammation, which runs over 
the whole body, and when they drink they feel 


ſharp pricking pains all over them, as if a hun- 


dred needles run into them at once. 3 
The plague generally viſits them once in ſe— 
ven years, during which time it 1s obſerved 


to take a tour round the Ottoman empire; 


but is ſometimes at Cairo two years Wee: 
All diſeaſes are more fatal in Egypt, during tlie 


hamchin, 


H= 
XVI. 


OFTHE TURKISH EMPIRE. 


HAP. hamchin, or hot winds, than at any other time, 
v1, and they generally begin about the ſeventh of 
April, and laſt fifty days. They bring abun- 
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down their arms, and be permitted to exerciſe CH AP. 
any other callings with the ſame privileges other XVIII. 


ſubjects enjoyed: but the Zinganees having been 
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dance of ſand into the town which gets into the 
chambers, trunks, and boxes, let them be never 
ſo cloſe; and many people who travel with the 
caravans at this time of the year periſh by theſe 
winds; as ſoon as the hot winds ceaſe, and the 


des begin to fall, ſay ſome, or as others, when 


— 


the Nile begins to riſe, all diſtempers, even the 


- plague itſelf ceaſes to be mortal; ſo that this noble 
river conſtantly brings health and plenty with it 


when it overflows the country, and may well be 
the occaſion of that annual joy they expreſs on 
its riſing to a certain height. 

As for phyſicians, or remedies, the Mahome- 
tans in Egypt ſcarce uſe any, adhering immovably 
to their doctrine of fate; and therefore when the 
plague is in a family, viſit their neighbours as at 
other times, and do not ſcruple to wear the clothes 
of a man that died of it. 

Ihe ſtreets of Cairo, like other populous cities, 


are infeſted by jugglers, ballad- ſingers, and fortune- 


tellers; and among other amuſements to wheedle 
the common people out of their money, they lead 
about dancing camels: theſe animals are taught to 


dance when they are young, by being ſet upon a 
heated floor, which gives them a great deal of 


pain, and makes them lift up their legs as if they 


were dancing ; at the fame time they beat upon 
a drum, and thus they deal with the creature for 
about halfa year; after which whenever he hears 


the noiſe of a drum he ſtrikes into a dance. Their 
fortune-tellers breed up little birds, which when 
any perſon comes to enquire concerning the ſuc- 
cels of his affairs, carry him a little ſcroul of pa- 
per ready prepared, in which he finds his good 
or bad fortune written: and this I find ſome peo- 
ple give as much attention to as an oracle; 
which brings me to enquire into the firſt riſe of 


that raſcally people called gypſies. Thoſe pre- 


tended fortune-tellers that infeſt moſt countries in 


Europe and Alia, and who are generally held to 


be of Egyptian extraction, at leaſt the firſt of 
them were ſuch. hey are called in Iurkey 
ngances from their captain ZINGANE Us, who 


. when Sultan SELIMUsS made a conqueſt of E- 


Eypt about the year 1517, with ſeveral other 
Mamalukes, and as many native Egyptians as 
retuſed to ſubmit to the "Turkiſh yoke; retired 


long uſed to a vagabond rapacious way of living, 
and compoſed of a mixture of nations, who, dur- 
ing their depredations upon all mankind in the 
deſerts, had loſt all ſenſe of religion, and became 
averſe to the following any art or ſcience, began 
to have recourſe to their former ways of rapine 
and robbery; and though they were oſten for- 
given by the Turks for fear of another inſurrec— 
tion, yet it being found at length that they 
were not to be reclaimed, the government were 
compelled to baniſh the Zinganees their country, 
and a power was given to any man to kill a 
Zinganee, or make him his ſlave, if he was found 
in Egypt after a limited time; and this edict 
was ſo well executed, that a Zingance was not 
to be ſeen in Egypt for ſeveral years after ; at leaſt, 
any that dare profeſs themſelves ſuch, for it ſeems 
they agreed to diſperſe themſelves in ſmall parties 
into every country in the known world; and as 
they were natives of Egypt, a country where the 
occult ſciences, or the black art, as it was called, 
was ſuppoſed to have arrived to great perfection; 
and which in that credulous age was in great 
vogue with people of all religions and perſuaſions: 
they thought that they could not pitch upon a 
more effectual way to gain a ſubuſtence, and yet 
indulge that lazy wandring life they had been 
uſed to, than by ſetting up for a more than ordi- 
nary skill in foretelling future events; and as 
they had by a profligate life quite eradicated all 
principles of honour and conſcience, no doubt they 
had a view of ſupplying their neceſſities by other 
means when fortune-telling ſhould fail them. 
They needed no teſtimonials that they were of 
Egyptian extraction, the ſwarthineſs of their com- 
plexions demonſtrating as much wherever they 
came. And what makes me give the greater cre- 
dit to this account of the original of our gypſies, 
is an act of parliament which I find made in the 


22 of Henry VIII. being about fourteen years af- 


ter the conqueſt of Egypt by SE LIM us the Tur- 
kiſh Emperor, 5 
0 


whereas, certain outlandiſh people uſing no craft 


0% | "9 


crafty means to deceive the King's ſubjects, 
bearing them in hand, that they by palmeſtry 


But 


wherein it is recited, That, 


or merchandize to live by, but going from place 
to place in great companies, uſing ſubtte and 
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into the deſerts, where they lived by rapine and * can tell men and women's fortunes ; and ſo ma- | 
Plunder, and frequently came down into the plains © ny times ſubtlely deceive the people of their mo- a 
ot b gypt, committing great outrages in the towns * ney, and commit diverſe felonics and robverics. 1 
upon the Nile under the dominion of the Turks; It is enacted, that all ſuch offenders, commonly | 
and idle people frequently reſorting to them in called Egyptians, who ſhall remain in this realm | 3 
5 hopes of participating in their plunder; they en- * for the ſpace of one month, ſhould be adjudged 1 
created at length to ſo formidable a body, that * felons ; and that every perſon who ſhould im- - N 
the Turks were glad to come to a treaty with ©. port ſuch Egyptians ſhould forfeit for every ol 
them, wherein it Was agreed they ſhould Jay * fence 40 J. oy 
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XVII. it being found that ſeveral natives of our own 
GL — country were ſo much in love with this idle pro- 
fligate way of living, that they frequently lifted 
themſelves among theſe Egyptians ; and dishgured 

their faces that they might appear ſuch, uling an 
unintelligible cant, which other people were as 

much ſtrangers to as to the language of Egypt. 

It was enacted by the 5 EL1z. cap. 20. That 

_ © every perſon who ſhould be ſcen or found with- 


thoſe vagabonds commonly called Egyptians ; or 
counterfeiting, or diſguiſing themſelves by their 
apparel, ſpeech, or otherwiſe like to ſuch va- 
gabonds, and ſhould continue ſo to do either 


ſhould be adjudged felons, and loſe the benefit 
of ſanctuary and clergy, provided that this act 
did not extend to children under fourteen years 
of age: for they travelled with children, which 
were their greateſt protection it ſeems, as they are 
to the vagabonds of this age; few people caring to 
apprehend or puniſh the parents, or reputed pa- 
rents, for fear of bringing a charge of children on 
themſelves, or the places where they reſided; and 
this might be one reaſon that theſe people en- 
couraged propagation, and laid no reſtraints on 
thoſe of their tribe, but ſuffered the neareſt re- 
lations to couple together like the common herd; 
which might alſo be one inducement for ſo ma- 
ny looſe profligate people to join them, as occaſi- 
oned the above-mentioned ſtatutes to be made in 
England. But notwithſtanding theſe laws had that 
good effect as to rid the country of all foreign 
gypſies, we find there are too many of their diſ- 
ciples remaining amongſt us to this day. But in 
Turkey, and other countries where they have 
not been thus reſtrained by laws, their parties are 
larger and more formidable than with us, and ma- 
ny of this kind of vagabond people are to be found 
at this day, even in Egypt it ſelf. + 
Ihe reaſon theſe people are {till tolerated in 
Turkey, may be that they do there, at leaſt of 
late years, apply themſelves to ſome handicraft 
bulineſs, particularly the making of edge tools, 
Which they are very excellent at; carrying their 
tents and utenſils upon aſſes, and uſually pitch 
their black camp near ſome great town, where 
by working, thieving or fortune-telling they make 
a pretty good proviſion for their bellies, but do 
not much trouble themſelves about clothing or 
furniture: and when the people begin to grow 
weary of their piltering tricks, they move off to 
Jome other part of the country. They have a 


prophecy, it ſeems, amongſt them, that they ſhall 


recover the dominion of Egypt again, and the 
Turkiſh empire after a certain period ſhall be de- 


ſtroyed, which Mr. HILL has given us in Eng- 
lich verſe as follows: 


Te, THE PRESENT STATE 
CHAP. Rut in the 5th year of Queen ELIZABETH, 


in this realm in the company and fellowſhip of 


at one or ſeveral times, by the ſpace of a month, 


and even to leeks and onions, if they 


Years over years ſhall roll, 
Ages o'er ages ſlide, 

Before the world's controul, 
Shall check the Creſcent's pride. 

Baniſh'd from place to place, 
Wide as the ocean's roar, 

'T he mighty gypſy race 
Shall viſit every ſhore. 

But when the hundredth year 
Shall three times doubled be, 
Then ſhall an end appear 
To all their ſlavery. 

Then ſhall the warlike powers 
From diſtant climes return 
Egypt again be ours, ; 

And "Turkiſh turrets burn. 


Al 
III 


It is now about two hundred years ſince the firſt 
inſtitution of the gypſy tribes, and poſſibly the 
Turkiſh empire may be deſtroyed in a hundred 
more, if the Chriſtian Princes themſelves do not 
ſupport it as they have long done by their ſcanda- 
lous diviſions: but that ever that abandoned race 
ſhould obtain the dominion of Egypt again, this 
part of the prophecy I believe very tew people will 
have any faith in, | 

As to the religion of the Mahometans of Egypt, Be 
it differs but little from that of the Turks, of, 
which I ſhall ſpeak hereafter, .only it is oblerved, 
that the Moors, or Arabians, who at preſent 
make up the bulk of the people here, are much 
more ſuperſtitious and zealous in their way than 
the Mahometans of Turkey; and have their 
ſantos, or puritans among them, for whom they 
expreſs an extraordinary veneration, but the Turks 
deſpiſe theſe hypocrites, i | 

Many of theſe ſantos, Mr, THEVENOT re- 
lates, go perfectly naked about the ſtreets with- 
out the leaſt rag to cover them, ſuffering their hair 
to grow to an unreaſonable length. In this condi- 
tion they viſit the houſes of perſons of diſtinction, 
and fit down to dinner with them without any in- 
vitation, and leave their tables with as little cere- 
mony as they entered; and it is looked upon as no 
ſmall bleſſing to a houſe to receive a viſit from 
theſe people. It is no fiction, this author aſſures 
us, that many women who have no children will 
kiſs their priapus with great veneration, in order 
to obtain a great belly. There are many other 
ſorts of ſantos in Egypt, for whom the vulgar cx. 
preſs a mighty reſpect: but a certain Turkiſh 
Baſla, it ſeems, had fo little regard to their pious 
pretences, that he ſent as many of them as he 
could apprehend to the galleys, x 

Ihe religion of the antient Egyptians I ſhall 1 
not take upon me to deſcribe, any farther than to g 
obſerve that they paid divine honours not only to 
the planets, but to ſeveral ſorts of birds and beats, 
are rightly 
repreſente 
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Ap. repreſented to us; but the beaſt they moſt adored 
III. was a black ox under the name of Apis. But 
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when they read that PETER cut off the ear of the CHAP: 
high prieſt's ſervant, they all anſwer aſia boutros, XVIII. 


[A] 
1 


whether their veneration for theſe creatures pro- 
ceeded from an opinion that they were animated 
by ſome noble ſoul (ſor the doctrine of tranſmi- 
gration ſeems to have its original here) or whether 
they only adored the divine power manifeſted in 
theſe creatures, I do not find decided; but as the 
Egyptians are univerſally acknowledged to be a 
learned ingenious people, we may depend upon it 
they had ſome ſpecious reaſon at leaſt for their de- 
votion towards theſe things. 

The poſterity of the antient Egyptians are held 


8% t9 be the preſent Cophti race, among whom, it is 


generally held, St. Mark firſt planted Chril- 
tianity, and was the firſt Biſhop of Alexandria, 
| then the metropolis of Egypt. His ſucceſſors, 
according to Dr. HEYLINx, were continually 
choſen out of the presbytery, or cathedral clergy, 
till the time of HERACLivs and DioxnysIUs, and 
afterwards out of the clergy at large. "T heir ju- 
riſdiction was ſettled by the council of Nice, over 
all the churches of the dioceſe of Egypt, which in- 
cluded Lybia, Pentapolis, and Egypt, properly 
ſo called; and afterwards the Ethiopian, or Abaſ- 
ſine churches became ſubject to this Patriarch, and 
have ever ſince acknowledged a relation to him. 
Upon their revolting from the Greek Emperors, 
and putting themſelves under the dominion of the 
Saracens, the Chriſtian religion ſenſibly decayed, 
but much more ſince the conqueſt of that kingdom 
by the Turks, which happened about two hun- 
dred years ago, and there are not now thought to 
be fifty thouſand of them in the country. They 
are deemed hereticks, on account of their hold- 
ing but one nature in Chriſt. They alſo retain 
the rite of circumciſion, as well as baptiſm ; and 
hold that no baptiſm is valid, unleſs adminiſtred 


by the prieſt in the open church. They give in- 


fants the ſacrament of the euchariſt alſo as ſoon as 
chriſtned, and admit marriages in the ſecond de- 
gree of conſanguinity, without a diſpenſation ; 
and in their liturgies read a Goſpel written by N1- 
CODEMUs. They differ from the church of 
Rome in adminiſtering the ſacrament of the Lord's 
ſupper, in both kinds; and allow neither extreme 
unction, nor the euchariſt to be adminiſtred to the 


lick, Neither do they agree with that church in 


the points of purgatory or praying for the dead ; 
but the Roman Miſſionaries boaſt that they have 
made good Catholicks of great numbers of them 
of late ; however the Patriarch of Alexandria ſtill 
retains his authority, and has not ſubmitted to 
the infallibility of the Pope, as I can learn. 

They fay maſs in the Cophtick and Arabick 
languages, and when they ſing the paſſion, and 
come to the place where, it is ſaid, JuDas be- 
frayed our Saviour, the congregation cry arfat, 


that is to ſay horned beaſt, or cuckold. And 
Vor, 


or well done PETER. 
counts the Roman Miſſionaries give both of 
clergy and people, they are intolerably ignorant; 
but ſomething in this caſe muſt be imputed to pre- 
judice. Mr. THEVEN OT relates, that they have 
a legend of our Saviour's life during his minority, 
which ſays, that an angel every day brought him 
food from heaven; and that our Lord ſpent his 
infancy in making birds of clay, which he after- 
wards breathed upon, and they flew away, Tt 
relates alſo that a roaſted cock being ſerved up at 
the laſt ſupper, and Ju p As being gone out to be- 
tray our Lord, he commanded the roaſted cock to 
go after him, who brought intelligence that Ju p As 
had ſold him, and for this ſervice the cock was 
admitted into paradiſe: and it is obſervable that 
ManomerT has inſerted this fable of the cock's 
being admitted into heaven, with ſome alteration, 
in his alcoran. I ſhall here add the obſervations 
of Father BRoTHA1s on Upper Egypt, as I find 
them inſerted in our philoſophical tranſactions, 
which are as follow : . 


have ſpent three months of 1669 in a voy- 
age to the Upper Egypt, accompanied with my 


Cc 


brothers, the Fathers CHARLEs and FRAN CIS, 


* always aſcending up the Nile as high as three 
* hundred leagues above Cairo, being two days 
journey on this ſide of the Caſcata's of the Nile. 
I there admired ſtore of idol temples, yet entire 
together, with very antient palaces filled with 
© ſtatues and idols. I counted in one place alone 
© ſeven obelisks, like thoſe at Rome, and above 
an hundred and twenty columns in one hall, of 
the bigneſs of five braſſes, filled within and 
without from the top to the bottom," with hie- 
roglyphick letters, and with figures of falſe dei- 
ties. I found ſtatues of white marble, and 
- ſome of black, of the bigneſs of three perſons, 
with ſwords on their ſides, and of an hard 
ſtone ; particularly there was a man and a wo- 
man of the height of eight fathoms at leaft, 
though ſeated. in chairs, and well proportioned ; 
there were alſo two other ſtatues of black mar- 
ble, repreſenting women with globes on their 
heads. | 
* We met but with two places where antiqui- 
ties are to be ſeen, one whereof is called Lazon, 
and the other Candion, which is a very antient 
* caſtle, and according to the tradition of the 
country, formerly the reſidence of a King. 
* Nor indeed is this hard to believe, even before 
one enters into it, conſidering in the avenues to the 
* ſaid caſtle are a great number of ſphynxes ſtand- 
© ing on a row, and turning their heads towards 
© the alley. This idol, with the head of a wo- 
© man and * body of a lion, was once adored 
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as a Deity by the Egyptians. 


from each other about two paces, and are twen- 


at four gates of the caſtle, and for ought I know 
there may be more of them, ſince I went but 


clous. 


THE PRESENT STATE 


They are diſtant 


ty foot long. I walked in four alleys, ending 


© 


half the round of the caſtle, which is very fpa- 
I reckoned fixty of them on the fide of 
one alley, and as many over againſt it; and 
fifty one in another alley ; the alleys being a- 
bout as broad as the mall. 

caſtle are of an extraordinary height, covered 


with excellent ſtones; meaſuring one, which 


makes the height of it, J found it twenty fix 
foot long, and proportionably thick. I believe 
there are above a million of figures in profile, 
none in front: I ſpeak of thoſe which are gra- 
ven on the walls and pillars. "That which moſt 
pleaſed me, was the ground, where the azure 
and other colours, which are like enamel, ap- 
pear as freſh, as if they had been laid on but 
a month before. There are temples ſo ſpacious, 


that three thouſand people may ſtand on the roof 


with eaſe. In the ſame caſtle there is a pond, 
the water whereof is bitter, ſet about with fine 
{tones. . : | 
© Therearea great number of Chriſtian Coph- 


tis in this country, who have many monaſteries 


and antient churches, but poor. We have paſ- 
ſed many places where was neither prieſt nor 
church, but only the poor people, like ſheep 
without a ſhepherd, 


An account of the porplyry pillars in Egypt, ty Dr. 
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IT may be, I think, taken for granted, that 
there is no quarry, or rather, rock of por- 


phyry, in all the lower parts of Egypt. For 


ſo far as the Nile overflows, is perfect ſoil; and 
the boundaries of this overflow (which are ne- 
ver ten miles from the channel that I ſaw, ge- 


nerally ſcarce half of it; and in ſome places but 


a mile or two, the Delta excepted, which is 
univerſally covered all but the north fide to the 
ſea, and a little to the eaſt for ſome miles above 
Damietta) are riſing hills of ſand, beyond which 


is perfect deſert, upon the Africk ſide. [Higher 


ſouth, I have been told, there are rocks nearer 
the river, and in ſome places ſtraiten it.] Un- 
der theſe ſands there is a yielding ſtone, not 
much harder than chalk, but not ſo white, and 
very calily managed, as at the mummies deep 


ſpacious. vaults, which were the old repolito- - 


ries for the dead. And the like may alſo be 
{11d of thoſe cells or ſepulchres, which are hewn 


. purely out of the rocky earth, three quarters 
.of a mile to the ſouth of Alexandria, 


Albeit 


nearer to the ſea there are ſtones of a harder 


kind, and with which they build, but by their 


The gates of the 
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are mountains of harder ſtone. 


mouldring away, as appears by the remains of 
houſes, within the walls of the city, it is plain 
they cannot endure the weather, which is ſuſ- 
ciently corroding there. The iron, which once 
plated their thick wooden gates, being moſtly 
eaten away, and the deep characters upon the 
ſides of thete very porphyry pillars exceedingly 
defaced. Indeed about Memphis, that is, near 
the pyramids, they have a milder air, and the 
hieroglyphicks cut in theſe ſtones will laſt well 
enough, but if they are removed into a rougher, 
they will crumble and ſcale, as I found by expe- 
rience: for having procured four {tones the beſt 


marked with thoſe figures of antiquity I could 


meet with, and ſent them down to Alexandria, 
in order to their tranſportation for England, I 
found them upon my ſecond voyage into Egypt 
very much injured, being put into the cuſtom- 
houſe-yard, (where they lye {till embargoed by 


the Aga.) But yet farther into the country, there 


an, now the deſert of St. Macarius, and not 


far from the lake where the true nitre incruſ- 


tates on the top of the water, there are many, 
and ſome of them not utterly unlike porphy- 
ry. 


but not its conſiſtence, is the vein that pro- 


duces the eagle ſtone, of which there are many 


in the Bahr Batama, a great ſand valley. 

However I cannot pronounce there is no 
porphyry hereabouts, for in the chief monaſtery 
of the four now remaining, of three hundred 
ſixty fix, dedicated to the Blefled Virgin, the 


two {tones which ſecure their entrance are of 


the like, if not the very fame ſubſtance, which 


I more particularly obſerved, upon the account 
of their ingenious contrivance: for the people, 


lying otherwiſe at the mercy of the roving Arabs, 


with theſe two mill-ſtones, for that's their make, 


thus make good the gate, or paſlage, into which 


they run them, and then drive a great wooden 
wedge between them on the inſide, which ſo 
faſtens them that they cannot be moved but on 
the inſide : and of ſuch a ſort of porphyry is the 
noted ſphynx, that mighty head and ſhoulders 
yet ſtanding by the northern pyramids, I have 
indeed been told of a place upon mount Sinai, 
whence this porphyry came : and they pretend 
to ſhew the very rock, where the two excellent 
double rows of pillars in the church of Beth- 


In the Nitri- 


That which neareſt reſembles its colour, 
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lehem were hewn : though I went away ſatiſ- 


fied it was quite a different fort of ſtone, Ano- 
ther tells of a pillar of the ſame make, yet ly- 


ing there, and if this be certain you need ſeek 
no farther. Albeit I muſt tell you, that the 


ſtones brought from thence with the repreſentati- 


on of a buck (as it is termed) upon them, tho 


reddiſh, are of a much finer, and more even 


texture, Father CARLO FRANC1sCo D'OR- 
* LEANS, 


poliſhed looks finely. 


OF THE TURKISH EMPIRE. 


LEANS, now ſuperior of the Capuchins at Cairo, 
who went three hundred leagues up the Nile, 


© told me of many temples, ſtatues and pillars at 


that diſtance, though I cannot be ſure he ſaid 


there were any of porphyry ; but ſince it was 


in Thebais, why may we not ſuppoſe them of 
that black, white, and red, ſpeckled 'T hebaick 
marble, famous in the world, and wherewith 
the lefler pyramid perhaps was cruſted, yet to 
be ſeen upon the ground about it, which when 


« Thoſe which I have my ſelf ſeen, are one of 
them at Matarea, three or four miles eaſt of 
Grand Cairo, and two at Alexandria juſt with- 


in the wall upon the north tide of the city, (for 


PomPEY's pillar, as they call it, half a mile 
without the gate to the ſouth, 1s quite of ano- 
ther make and matter.) One of thele is thrown 


down and broken in pieces, but was of the 
ame dimenſions for length and thickness, as the 


1 


other. The Franks call them AGUL1A's, the 
Engliſh particularly CLEOPATRA“s needles, but 


the inhabitants content themſelves with the ge- 


neral name of pillars. "They have no balis or 
pedeſtal above ground, and if they ever had they 
mult needs be. very decp in the earth. The 
{tone itſelf is ſomething more lively than the 
porphyry of St. Joan's font at Epheſus, much 
more vivid than thoſe four tall ſquare pillars 
at Tadmor, or Palmyra, which are each of 
them, I think, but of one piece; whiltt all the 
reſt exceeding many of another ſort of tone, 
are of ſeveial pieces, and round. The clear- 
neſs of its complexion may perhaps be attributed 
in part to the air which corrodes them, eſpeci— 
ally upon the north and eaſt. TI he hierogly- 
phick character, with which they are engraven, 
is perhaps the aboriginal Egyptian letter, long 
ince worn out of common ute in the coun- 
try, as the Samaritan, ſo it is now generally 
called, was amongſt the Jews, and bears pro- 
portion with the China, now in uſe, where 


" each character repreſents a word, or perhaps a 


ſentence; and moreover it ſeems to be written 
in the ſame way from top to bottom, as may be 
cen by the board 1 brought from a door in the 
village Succara, next to the mummies, the larg- 


elt piece of Egyptian writing perhaps at this day 


in Europe. J confeſs that in the vaults, or 
prieſts chambers, cut out of the rock cloſe by 
the ſecond pyramid, the whole walls are in- 
ſeribed therewith, but I ſpeak of an original. 
And if all that is there written were but ex- 
actly copied, it might be then Jawiul to hope 


that the language ſo long ſince dead and buried 


in the houſe of bondage, might have its reſur- 
rection in the land of liberty. 

hat ſuch vaſt monuments might be removed 
nom place to place is difficult indeed, but not 


ns 


* impoſſible; for ſome of theſe mountains, from 
* whence they are ſuppoſed to be dug are near 
* theRed ſea; and Suez, which ſtands upon it, from 
Cairo is but two or three days journey, and the 
Nile leſs, How poſſible it is to convey mighty 
* weights by. water let the obelisks of Rome de- 
* clare, which were all of them brought from 
* this very country : and that ſuch things may 
* be done by land too, though not by every one, 1s 
f plain enough, becauſe we ſee they have been done. 
* maſcus (others fay but ſeven) whither I went 
accompanied by Mr. AxTHoxny BaLam, and 
Mr. JostEPH VERNEY, there is a ſtone about 
ſixty foot long, on the north ſide of the caſtle 
wall, and two more of ſixty each; and I be- 
lieve we ſaw the way they travelled, having left 
one of their company, though not quite ſo big 
in the road, as a monument there to this very 
day.“ | 

The obſervation that Dr. HUN TIN GTO 
makes, that the primitive way of writing among 
the Egyptians ſeems to have been the fame as a- 
mong the Chineſe at this day, has a great deal 
of probability in it; and he might have carried it 


QA A 


farther, perhaps, and added that all nations ex- 


preſſed themſelves the ſame way originally; for 
as words were in ute long before letters were 
known, fo there is no doubt every people fixed 
upon ſome certain characters to expreſs their 
words, and to record ſuch actions as they thought 
deſcrved it; and theſe were as generally under- 
ſtood as their reſpective languages. It was a kind 
of ſhort hand, where every character expreſſed a 
word, and fometimes a ſentence ; and theſe cha- 
racters obtained the name of hieroglyphicks. But 
when that more certain way of compoling words 
by letters came in uſe, it is no wonder that hie- 
roglyphicks were laid aſide, nor can it be expected 
we ihould interpret thoſe myſterious characters 
any farther than the antients were pleaſed to inter- 
pret them to us, as they have done in ſome few 
inſtances, unleſs ſome of the learned in the pri- 
mitive ages ſhould riſe again to inſtruct us. From 
entire characters the anticnts proceeded to write 
the conſonants: of every word, and left the reader 
to ſupply the defect of vowels ; and thus, it ſeems, 
were the ſcriptures of the old teſtament penned, 
which people beginning to read variouſly, ſome 


of the learned: added accents, or marks to ſupply 


the place of vowels, and thus the Hebrew is writ- 
ten at this day; but every other nation almoſt 
has- introduced vowels, which is found much the 
moſt eaſy and intelligible way of writing, and 


there ſcems to be little room left for farther im- 


provements on this article at preſent. 

From Dr. HunTinGToN's obſervations, and 
ſome other learned gentlemen upon marble and 
porphyry, it ſeems pretty evident that the antients 
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G HAP. had not the art of caſting ſtones in imitation of 


XVIII. 
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them, as has been ſuggeſted by ſome writers; and 
that the true porphyry is very ſcarce, though there 
are ſome kinds of ſpotted marble which reſemble 
it ſo nearly, that an unwary eye may be deceived, 
particularly that which has paſſed for porphyry 


among the ruins of Tadmor or Palmyra is another 
kind of ſtone, according to the Doctor, though 


ſeveral gentlemen who viewed thoſe ruins, it ſeems, 


took it for ſuch. But whether the porphyry 
uſed at Alexandria, and in other noble buildings 


in Egypt, was dug in the Arabian mountains to 
the eaſtward of the Red ſea, or in Thebais called 
Upper Egypt, I find is very uncertain, though 
the general opinion has been that Thebais afford- 


ed the fineſt ſtone in the world, and the moſt 


curious marble has obtained the name of Theba- 
ick marble. How thoſe vaſt columns and obelisks 
were brought either from Thebais, or the Ara- 
bian mountains, the Doctor does not pretend to 


Inform us; but having concluded there is no ſuch 


thing as caſt marble, he ſays, we may be aſſured 


the antients had carriages which would tranſport 


ſuch a vaſt bulk from one place to another, be- 


cauſe we find thoſe pillars in places far diſtant 


they 
had ſuch carriages, if there was never any ſuch 


The pileri- 
mage from 


Calico to 


Mecca, with 
the Grand 


Seigniot's 
preſent. 


from any ſuch rocks or quarries, from whence 
were hewed : and there is no doubt they 


thing as caſt marble, but it were to be wiſhed 
the antients had left us ſome hints upon what 
kind of carriages, or with what draught cattle 
they were able to carry ſuch a prodigious bulk 
and weight by land as PoMPEY's pillar is ſaid 
to be. RS | 

1 ſhall conclude the ſtate of Egypt with the ac- 
count Mr. THEVENOT gives us of the annual 
preſent the Grand Seignior ſends from Grand 
Cairo to Mecca with the pilyrims, which amounts 


to one third. of the value of the revenues of this 


kingdom. All the particulars contained in this 
preſent are by the Franks called MAaHoMET's 
veſt, and are wrought in the caſtle of Cairo. 

At the time appointed for the caravan to prepare 
for Mecca, the preſents are brought with great 
ſolemnity from the caſtle, through the city to the 
palace of the Emir Adge, who is captain of the 
caravan of pilgrims, which our author had the 
opportunity of ſceing performed. In the begin- 
ning of the proceſſion came the ſervants of the 
Beys or Lords of Cairo, followed by the chiaux, 
azapes, and janizaries; and after them the Beys 
in perſon, of whom the Emir Adge, and ſeveral 
other officers had rich coftans or coats on, pre- 
ſented them by the Baſſa on this occaſion: then 
came the Janizaries of the divan followed by men 
carrying four very long pieces of crimſon velvet, 
embroidered with Arabick letters of gold as large 
as one's finger, and others carried a large door- 
picce of velvet embroidered in the ſame man- 


mer, only there were fix held pieces, which the 


with proviſions for the journey. 


ner; after theſe came a camel well harneſſed, C HA 
carrying a great pavilion or tent of crimſon ſat- XVIII 
tin embroidered with gold, and ſhaped like a bell 
with a great gilt ball on the top of it; then . 
little ſquare pavilion, carried by a man, and ſome 
other utenſils, which were all to be employed in 
hanging and adorning the Caaba, or little temple 
of Mecca: after theſe great numbers of banners 
and colours were carried in proceſſion, all the 
ſanto's with drums and muſick attending them; 
the people in the mean time preſſing and crowd- 
ing to touch the ſacred utenſils, and thoſe that 
could not get near enough threw a piece of linen 
to touch them, holding one end in their hands 
that they might draw it back again; and it is 
not to be conceived with what devotion they 
would kiſs the thing that had touched but a rope 
employed in the ſacred preſent, which was to adorn 
the place they efteem moſt holy. 

Theſe ornaments being lodged at the palace of 
the Emir Adge, two days after he went out of 
town encamping near the city. The cavalcade on 
this occalion was not very different from the for- 


1 
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Emir always carries with him on theſe expedi- 
tions: there were alſo a great many little children 
mounted on camels and horſes, who were the ſons 
of the Emir's officers, and ſeveral camels loaden 
A multitude of 
ſantos in ſtrange antick habits alſo followed danc- 
ing and ſcruing themſelves into a thouſand ridi- 
culous ſhapes and poſtures, like maſquers at a car- 


naval, as our author expreſſes himſelf. At length 
came the bleſſed camel which carried the pavilion 


above-mentioned, richly dreſſed out, with another 
to relieve him when he was weary, : 
It is wonderful, our author. obſerves, to ſee the Five cn. 
multitudes which come from all places to perform 
this pilgrimage, there being no leſs than five ca- aud 
ravans of them, viz. That of Cairo, which con- 
ſiſts of Egyptians, and of all thoſe that come 
from Conſtantinople and the neighbourhood of it. 
That of Damaſcus, in which are all the pilgrims 
of Syria. That of the Magrebius, or thoſe who 
come from the weſtward, conſiſting of the natives 
of Barbary, Fez, and Morocco, who meet at 
Cairo, and thoſe of Perſia and India. Thoſe 
who come from Fez and Morocco undergo the 
greateſt fatigue, travelling by land over large de. 
ſerts, in which they employ a whole year, and 
one half of them uſually die in the journey. The 
caravan of Cairo, our author ſays, was very nu- 
merous when he was there; there being in it four 
Beys or Princes, and ſeveral other great Lords, 
beſides an hundred thouſand other pilgrims, as 
was given out; but he underftood afterwards they 
did not amount to a fifth part of that number. 
The Emir Adge, or captain of the caravan has 
uſually fifteen hundred camels to carry his — 
2 gage, 
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hundred camels alſo to carry water only. 


The Emir Adge having encamped ſome time 


cloſe to the city, removed twelve miles farther to 


the Birque, being a great baſon or reſervatory of 
water, about twelve miles to the eaſtward of 
Cairo, and is the rendezvous of all the caravans. 
The Emir Adge decamped from thence on the 
eighth of Auguſt, it being the cuſtom for the ca- 
ravan of Cairo to ſet out ſeven and fifty days after 
the beginning of the Ramadan, that they may be 
at Mecca at the time preſcribed : the next day, be- 
ing the ninth of Auguſt, the caravan of Magre- 
bius, who come from the weſtern part of Africk, 
ſet forward; theſe do not depend on the Emir 
Adge of Cairo, but have a chief of their own. 
They travel chiefly in the night to avoid the heat, 
which is inſupportable, and when there is no moon 
they have men who carry torches, and either in 


their camps, or on the march, that infinite num- 


ber of lights which are ſpread over the deſerts 
make a noble illumination, | | | 
There are other reaſons for going this pilgri- 
mage to Mecca beſides pure devotion : many go 
upon the account of trade, merchandize being 


brought thither from almoſt every part of the 


known world; and ſome go, it is faid, to eſcape 
the puniſhment of their crimes: for Jet a man 
have been guilty of the moſt notorious facts, he is 
never called in queſtion if he makes this journey 
atterwards, but obtains a general indemnity, and 
the character of a ſaint, on account of the fatigue 
and hazard he has undergone to ſee the holy place. 
But whatever may be the true inducement to the 
undertaking this journey, all perform it with 
abundance of ſeeming devotion, repeating or ſing- 


- . f O 
ing ſome verſes of the alcoran all the way they 


go; and beſtowing their charity according to their 


reſpective circumſtances: as to their behaviour 
when they arrive at the holy place I have given 


an account of it already in treating of the Per- 
tian pilgrims. 


About fix weeks after the ſetting out of the 


caravan from Cairo, it being computed that they 


are ready to return, an Aga marches from Cairo 
to guard the freſh proviſions which people fend to 
their relations in the caravan; all which are ſealed 
up to be delivered to thoſe they are directed. The 


and fell to thoſe who loſe their own, for Aga has a great number of camels aſſigned him CHAP. 
many of them die in the way, and he has five for this ſervice; and uſually meets the pilgrims XVIII. 
half way, being very well paid for his trouble. 


'The year our author was in Egypt, the caravan 


returned and encamped at the Birque twelve miles 


from the city on the thirteenth of November, 


and the caravan of Magrebius arrived there the 


day before; ſeveral people came from Cairo to the 
Birque to meet their friends, and welcome them 
home ; and upon theſe occaſions they falute and 
kiſs all they know five or fix times; and indeed, 


there is nothing to be ſeen in the city but kiſſing 


and congratulations for five or ſix days ſucceſſive- 
ly, or elſe people lamenting the death of their re- 
lations who died in the journey. 

The pilgrims are forty five days in their jour- 
ney from Cairo to Mecca, and as many in return- 


ing, beſides the time they ſpend there ; but they 


make very eaſy journeys, often ſtopping to unload 
and load their camels, of which many die as well 
as of the people. They find but little water in. 
the way, and that exceeding bad, and freſh pro- 
viſions they meet with none but what they carry 
with them. What incommodes them moſt are- 


the hot winds, which frequently ſuffocates, or 
otherwiſe deſtroys them: in one day, it ſeems, 


their died ſeveral hundred of pilgrims by the hot 
winds in this journey; and not leſs than ſix thou- 
ſand belonging to the caravan of Cairo died by 
one misfortune or other. It is no uncommorr 
thing, as our author relates, to hear a man fing- 


ing ſome verſes of the alcoran, and in a moment fee 


him drop down dead from his camel: and thoſe 


who return alive are ſo altered and extenuated that 


they can hardly be known by their friends; not- 
withſtanding which there is not a year but many 
women and children perform this pilgrimage. 


Thoſe who have made this journey are called 
adgi or pilgrims, and are in great eſteem in the 


countries where they live ever after. The Emir 
Adge amafſtes vaſt ſums in this command; for 
beſides his other profits he is entitled to the effects 


of all that die in the journey, of which perqui- 


lite alone he made three hundred thouſand pia- 


ſtres this yeap, there were ſo many of the pil- 


grims that digd : he is alſo ſupreme judge of all 
the people under his charge during the expedi- 
tion, 8 | 
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Treats of Crim and Little Tartary, and of Oczakow, or Budziack Tartary, 


fF \INCE moſt of the principal towns in 
> Crim and Little "Tartary are garriſoned by 
* tary is a vaſſal of the Grand Seignior's, 
and as ſubject to be depoſed by him as any o- 
ther of his Viceroys: This country upon ſecond 
thoughts, may very properly be ſtyled a part of 
the Turkiſh empire, and as it is the moſt eaſterly 
part of it in Europe, falls firſt in my way as 1 
travel from Aſia to the weſtward. _ 

A late traveller who went from Bender a city 
upon the Nieſter in Beſſarabia through Oczakow, 
or Budziack Fartary, and from thence through 
Little Tartary and Crim into Koban and No- 
gaian Tartary, gives us as good an account of 
theſe countries as I have met with. He relates, 
that he ſet out from Bender the fourteenth of 
November 1711. paſſing through ſeveral villages 
of Moldavians and Walachians, who choſe ra- 
ther to live under the dominion of the Han than 
of their own Princes impoſed on them by the 
Grand Seignior, The next day he arrived at Pa- 
lanka, a little town with a ruinous caſtle, ſituate 


on an eminence near the Nieſter ; from hence he 


travelled over a deſert about thirty leagues broad, 
being a part of Akerman Tartary, where he met 
with no inhabitants, but ſome droves of horſes 
kept by the Tartars ; who lead the ſame wandring 


life the Nomades did of old, having neither houſes 


nor ſettled habitations; but dwell like their anceſtors, 
in travelling portable villages with their waggons 
and tents, in which they keep their wives and 
children, while ſome of them are always employed 
in making incurſions into the neighbouring coun- 


tries. Their uſual food is the fleſh of their oxen 


the "I'urks, and the Cham, or Han of Tar- 


Tartars, Hor Bey, or Lord of 


and horſes, cheeſe and milk, eſpecially that of CHa 


mares. 


On the twentieth of November our traveller 
reached the town of Oczakow, ſituate ncar the 
mouth of the Boriſthenes, in the latitude of 4 


degrees odd minutes. The town is commanded 
by a Baſſa, and ftands on the ſide of a hill ſur- 
rounded with a thick wall, but is not very large, 
and on the top of the hill there is a caſtle. From 


hence he travelled over a deſert of fifty leagues 


to the town of Precop, which ſtands on the Iſthmus 
of the Taurica Cherſoneſe, now Crim Tartary, 
but by the natives this town is called Hor, or 
Hor Capi. It conſiſis of ſome miſerable houſes 
made of ſtakes and branches of trees, covered 


over with mud or cow-dung, as molt of the 


reſt of the houſes of the country are, Here 13 
a line or intrenchment caſt up quite croſs the 
Iſthmus, in the middle whereof is a ſquare tower, 
through which there is an opening that ſerves as 
a paſlage in and out of the town, and 1s ſecured 
by a great gate, and the line above-mentioned 
ſerves as a ditch to it on the north weſt, and 15 
defended by ſeveral little towers built at equal 
diſtances. The caſtle is but weak and in ill re- 
pair, having about eighteen pieces of iron canon 
upon the works, and a company of janizaries for 
the garriſon, 1 + | 

The ſecond fon of the Cham is ſtyled by the 
| Hor (Precop), his 
revenues ariſe from ſome falt-pits in the neigh- 
bourhood of the city, and by the duties of a cer- 
tain liquor called boza, made of millet, flower 


. : a 
and water, which ferments together, and is ſtrong 


Hor Bey has no 


The : 
authority 


enough to fuddle a man. 
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authority in the caſtle: this, and all the other for- 
tified towns which ſurround Crim Tartary being 
zrriſfoned by the Turks, and neither the Cham 
nor his ſon have any authority in them, nor are 
ever permitted to lodge in the caſtles, The pa- 


lace of the Hor Bey at Precop is an ordinary 


wooden houſe, and nothing about it which deſerves 


a particular deſcription. | 

Bread is very ſcarce here, the Tartars ſeldom 
cating any, but live upon milk, cheeſe, and ſhor- 
ba, the laſt is a ſavoury diſh mentioned already, 
compoſed of little pieces of meat boiled with wheat 
and barley, high ſeaſoned with ſpice, and buttered ; 
and you are ſure to find a kettle of milk over the 
fre in every houſe. From Precop our traveller 
went in three days to Kuſlowe, a pretty large 
port town, inhabitted by Turks, 'Tartars, Ar- 
menians and Jews, and ſurrounded by a ruinous 
will, Here are ſeveral Turkiſh moſques built 
of white ſtone: the Greeks and Armenians have 
cach of them a church alſo, and the Jews a ſy- 


-.., hagogue, The Turkiſh Saiques import hither rice, 


cottee, dried figs, raiſins, dates, cloth and ſtuffs, 
and return back loaden with flaves and corn. 


On the firſt of December he arrived at Bachi- 


ſerai, the capital of Crim Tartary. It is an open 
town, fituate between two mountains which 
ſerve inſtead of walls: it is well peopled with 
Tartars, Armenians, Greeks and Jews. The 
three laſt pay to the Cham a crown a quarter, but 
the Tartars are excuſed from all taxes, except 
ten out of every hundred ſlaves they take in their 
excurliions. Ihe houſes in this town are the beſt 


in the country, and their moſques of white ſtone 


ſome of them covered with lead. 'I heir hans or 
caravanſeras are convenient enough, and their wa- 
ter excellently good. 37 | 
he Han's palace here, is a large irregular 
building, but commodious enough, at the entrance 
into the great court are two fine tombs of the 
Chams who have been buried there, which it 


icems, does not happen often, for they are gene- 


z depoſed and baniſhed to the iſle of Rhodes, 


„Here they lay their bones. "This Prince coins 
{mall money of five aſpers value. His guards are 
about twelve hundred, and paid by the Grand 
eignior: When the Porte enters into a war, the 
ham and his ſubjects are obliged to march againſt 
the enemy; Crim Tartary ſurniſhes thirty thou- 
and men: thoſe of Akerman and the deſerts be- 
Ween Vezakow and Aſoph twenty thouſand men; 
424 the Nogaians uſually find more than both of 
them, tho' theſe are voluntiers, and can ſcarce 
be called ſubjects to the Han: all of them go into 
die field more on account of the plunder, than 
vut of any. ſenſe of duty to their Prince, They 
recciye no pay, and take no other proviſion with 
them than {ome talcan, being flower made of 
cummin; and of this they carry twenty or thirty 


France, 
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pounds in a leathern ſack faſtened behind their CHAP, 


ſaddles: when they can get any mares milk they 
dilute the flower in a wooden diſh, and when they 
cannot meet with milk, water ſerves their turn: 
and this is all the proviſion they have ſometimes 
for a month together, unleſs they plunder fome 
village in their way where they find meat and 
bread ; for though they are not much uſed to 
bread, any thing goes down with them on their 
incurſions, when their appetites are ſo keen, it is 
ſaid, that they will eat in one day as much as 
would ſerve them ſeveral days. | 


The Cham, our traveller relates, had but a 


I. 
SN No 


ſmall number of women, guarded by four black 
eunuchs ; and the T artars in general, he obſerved 


contented themſelves with one wife, tho' allowed 
four, and ſeldom touched their female ſlaves, as 
their law permits ; but choſe to ſell them to the 
'Furks, who give a very good price for them: one 


reaſon whereof may be, that they have not the 


ſame notions of beauty as the Turks and other na- 
tions have, for beauty with them conſiſts in little 
eyes ſunk deep in their heads, black thick eye- 


' brows, a large flat noſe and face, and a ſhort 


punch ſhape ; which is the general make of theſe 
Jartars: and it is obſerved, that, tho? their eyes 
are not beautiful, yet they are very ſharp and 
piercing, and a kind of natural perſpective, be- 
ing able to diſtinguiſh objects at a ſurpriſing diſ- 
tance. bo | 

The Cham does not confine his children as the 
Grand Seignior does ; but each of them has a di- 
ſtinct court, and ſome military employment aſſigned 
him. The eldeſt ſon is ſtyled Sultan GALGA, 


Perſins of 
the Crim» 
Tartars. 


Nobility- 


which is equivalent to the title of Dauphin in 


The ſecond fon is called Hor Bey, 
Lord of Hor, as has been obſerved already; and 
the third Noradin Bey: the reſt have their 
titles from ſome places in Akerman 'T artary. 
There are beſides four ſorts of nobility among the 
T artars. The firſt are ſtyled Ghereim Myrſa. I he 
ſecond Zidgirt Myrſa. I'he third Manſir Myrſa: 
and the fourth Kaiha Myrſa. 
four are called Chirim Beys; and our author com- 
pares them to Dukes, without whom he ſays, the 
Cham cannot undertake any thing. Theſe Chi- 
rim Beys and principal Myrſas are the Generals 


and officers of the Lartars; and their people vo- 


luntarily march under their command, without re- 
ceiving either pay, horſes, clothing, or ſubſiſtence, 
from the Grand Seignior, or the Cham: their 
ſhare of plunder is the only pay they expect. Up- 


on the leaſt intelligence of a war, or an intended 


incurſion, they immediately aſſemble, and do not 


fail to ſhew their approbation of it, by treating 
the mellenger who brings them the news: then, 
according to our traveller, they ſay a domeſtick 
prayer, deſiring GOD would proſper the expedt- 
tion, and grant them abundance of {laves, fine 
boys, 
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CHAP. boys, and handſome virgins from the infidels, and 


a good ſhare of other booty: to which petition 


the wives and children and all the family ſay, 


Tartars 
treated on 
join ing the 
Turkiſh 
army. 


amen. After which, taking their horſes and 


arms, and the bag of meal above mentioned, they 


march to the general rendezvous, 

When the Cham joins the Turkiſh army, he 
has immediately audience of the Grand Seignior, 
or of the Vizier, if he be not in the field : by 
whom he is magnificently entertained, and ac- 


_ cording to an antient cuſtom ſeveral hundreds of 


-oxen, and ſome thouſands of fheep are roaſted 
whole ; and being impaled on ſtakes ſet obliquely 
in the ground at equal diſtances, and regularly in- 
termixed with pyramids of thin large round loaves, 
and diſpoſed in right lincs forming ſeveral alleys; 
the Tartars at a certain ſignal made, run and 
ſeize all the fleſh and bread, which is carried off 
clear in leſs than half an hour, as a ſpecimen of 
their dexterity in plundring, before the Grand 
Seignior, or the Vizier. After this they have no 
other proviſion given them, but ſubſiſt on the 
booty they take. The Nogaians beſides their tal- 
can, or flower, carry cheeſe made of mares milk, 
and horſe fleſh dried in the ſun. | 

They all wear a ſhort cloak made of hard felt, 
which reaches no lower than their waiſts, and has 
a ſtiff collar which ſtands up about their necks ; 
and this little cloak is called circaſs yapungi : it 
turns eaſily about the neck, and they always op- 


pole that part of it which is cloſe to the wind and 


weather, They take two or three horſes with 
them to carry their ſlaves and plunder off, or re- 
mount themſelves if the horſe they ride happens to 
tail ; and whenever they loſe a horſe, they im- 
mediately make a feaſt of him, inviting all their 
comrades to the delicious morſel. Their horſes 
have no other proviſion than what they find in the 
field, and are no leſs uſed to hardſhips than their 
maſters : they will ſcratch up the ſnow with their 
feet to come at the graſs, and will feed on the 
bark of trees, and the ends of the branches, where 
they can meet with nothing elle, 

Thus the 'PFartars live upon the march through 
their own deſerts, but ſoon change for better diet 
when they come into a Chriſtian country ; and 
where they meet with any Tartarian villages in 
their excurſions or return, ſuch is their hoſpita- 
lity, that all is in common : there is no houſe but 
they may enter as freely as their own, and are as 
well received and ſerved as if they were at home. 
A brother Tartar no ſooner appears at the gate but 
the maſter or his ſlaves come and take his horſes, 
giving them hay, of which every family provides 
a good ſtock againft winter; and the conach, or 
ſtranger, is treated with ſhorba and boiled milk. 
In the army the Tartars aſſociate themſelves by 
tens and twenties, dividing their plunder equally 


among them, as they do the tobacco and food they 


meet with, let the quantity be never ſo ſmall, 
and their juſtice and fidelity in this particular are 
very remarkable; but the tribute of ten ſlaves in 
every hundred they take, which they are obliged 
to give the Cham, is not ſo religiouſly paid. Thoſe 
ſlaves which are taken by the ſons, or ſervants of a 
Myrſa belong to him. When the Tartars meet 
with any conſiderable booty, they make no ſcru- 
ple of leaving their Captain and carrying the plun- 
der to fome place of fecurity, and as ſoon as they 
have lodged it ſafely return again to their co- 
lours, - | 

Our traveller went from Bachiſerai to Almagick 
Serai, being about five leagues. This is the uſual 
reſidence of Sultan GALGA the Cham's eldeſt 
fon : here he met with wine of the growth of the 
country not inferior to burgundy, or champaign, 
and fo plentiful that it was fold for leſs than two 
pence a bottle. From hence he travelled to Chi- 
flick, the feat of CEPHENZZ A Myrſa, to whom 
he was recommended, He found the Myrſa ſit- 
ting by a good fire, and making our traveller fit 
down by him, he called for pipes, tobacco and 
coffee : in the mean time a dinner was prepared in 
the haram, or women's apartment; for the fe- 
male ſlaves generally dreſs the proviſion here, and 
putting the diſhes into a turning box, like thoſe in 
nunneries, they are taken from thence by the male 
ſlaves. 
diſhes, namely pilo, a broiled pike, and a ragout, 


which our traveller took for veal, but it proved to 
be a piece of a young colt, which was ſo well 


drefled and diſguiſed that he eat heartily of it: 
the Myrſa alſo called for wine for the ſtranger, 
tho' he drank none himſelf : it is not uſual, he 
obſerves, among the Mahometans to commend 
any diſh, or preſs the gueſts to eat of this or that, 
but every perſon is left to his liberty to eat what 
he pleaſes. However horſe fleſh is in ſuch eſteem 
among the Tartars, that whenever they make a 
preſent to a man of quality, it does not conſiſt in 


game or wild fowl, but part of a young colt; 


and at all feſtivals, ſuch as are made at a mar- 
riage or circumciſion, this is one diſh if it can be 
procured. | 


The Myrſa having entertained our traveller at 


dinner and ſupper, retired into his haram, and 
our author being ſhewn his lodging, one of the 
Myrſa's ſons brought him a bottle of water, 2 pipe 
and tobacco upon a Turkiſh table, and a couple 
of candles, and then left him to go to reſt. I he 


The entertainment conſiſted of three 


CH Ab 


J. 


ſtranger acquainting the Myrſa with it the next 


morning, and declaring his ſurprize, that a man 
of his quality ſhould employ his fon in ſuch __ 
when he had ſo many flaves about him: the Myrt 
replied, that he thought young men, let ew 
lity be never ſo great, ought to accuſtom t 3 
ſelves to mean employments and laborious Wor > 
becauſe it might be their fortune one day me 
| 4 
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made flaves themſelves, either by poverty, or the 
chance of war, and if they were effeminately 
bred their fortune would then be inſupportable. 
That the Cham's eldeſt ſon Sultan GALGA was 
himſelf inured to the greateſt labours and fatigues, 
and did not live better in the field than the 
meaneſt Tartar: that he himſelf was the ſon of 
a Myrſa, who left him but a very ſlender for- 
tune, but he and his brothers got what they had 
by their ſabres and their bows in the incurſions 
they made: that ſome of his ſons muſt do the 
like; and that his eldeſt was in a little time to 
march towards Circaſſia, with which country 
they were at war, on account of their having 
refuſed to give the annual tribute of ſlaves and 
| horſes which they uſed to pay; and that the pre- 
ſent Tartar Cham had been depoſed for ſome 
time, on account of miſconduct in a late expedi- 
tion againſt the Circaſſians, in which he loſt forty 
thouſand men. . | 

- The Myrſa alfo acquainted our traveller, that 
«Tar. he was about ſending one of his flaves, who was 
a native of Circaſſia, and to whom he had given 
his liberty, to buy ſlaves in that country: and it 
being demanded how he could trade thither in 
time of war, and if he was not apprehenſive the 
Circaſſian would keep his money and never re- 
turn: the Myrſa replied, that the commerce for 
{ves and horſes was never interrupted by a war; 
tor that nation had a particular regard to mer- 
chants. And as to the Circaſſian, . he had a wife 
and childen in their territories, and lived at his 
cuſe, ſo that he was not at all apprehenſive of his 
running away and defrauding him: and that this 
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caſhans as were ſettled in Crim Fartary, and 
about Taman and Temrock, or by the Arme- 
nian Merchants: for the "I'urks themſelves dare 
go no farther than the ſea ports of the Black ſea, 
or Palus Mzotis, and there received the ſlaves 
from their factors. And here it appears that the 
Chriſtians themſelves are frequently the brokers 
for Chriſtian ſlaves, and fell them to Mahome- 


dans, though they are morally ſure that nine in 


ten of them, eſpecially the women and chil- 
den, will renounce their faith, and embrace 
lMahometiſm. And no doubt many Chriſtians 
who are engaged in this traffick apprehend it to 


"nd daughters of the natives of Africk, ſtoln 
tem their parents, or taken in war, and ſelling 


the mines. Such an influence has almighty gain 
over the conſcicnces of men, that the moſt unjuſt 
and inhumane practices ſhall appear innocent and 
laudable. Whole ſocieties and nations engage in 
the moſt ſcandalous and barbarous practices with- 
out reflecting on the flagrant villany, or once con- 
demning 3 for it, when blinded by a 
OE; I. | 
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trade for ſlaves was wholly managed by ſuch Cir- 
* Sed by 


be as innocent as our people do to buy the ſons. 


chem again to the Catholick Spaniard to work in 
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trifling intereſt. But to proceed, our traveller C HAP 
went next to Karaſon, a great town about two I. | 
leagues from the ſeat of CEPHERsA MyrſaAa.. 
The houſes are low and built of wood ; but 
there are ſome handfome hans and caravanſeras, 
and four moſques pretty well built of ſtone: the 
inhabitants conſiſt chiefly of Armenians, Greeks 
and Jews; and the place is conſiderable on account 
of its being the greateſt horſe-market in Crim 
Tartary, From hence our traveller went thro? 
Crim, or rather the ruins of it ; for there are not 
houſes enough ſtanding, in that antient town to 
make it a tolerable village. The next town he 
came to was Caffa, antiently called Theodoſia, 
which is the largeſt city, and has the greateſt 
trade of any place in Crim Tartary. It is fituate 
in 44 degrees odd minutes of north latitude, on 
the eaſt ſide of the peninſula, and gives name to 
the ſtreights near which it lyes : it is covered on the 
north-weſt by high mountains,, at the foot of 
which it is very agreeably and advantageouſly ſi- 
tuated, extending itſelf to the ſouth-eaſt along 
the ſea ſhore, It retains a great deal of its an- 
tient beauty, having the fame walls that were 
built by the Genoeſe, and there are ſtill Latin 
inſcriptions to be ſeen on ſome part of them. 
The fineſt Chriſtian churches here have been con- 
verted into moſques, or deſtroyed to build moſques 
with their materials: the reſt have been either gi- 
ven or fold by the Turks to the Greeks, or Ar- 
menians; of which the Greeks have ſeven, and 
the Armenians twenty, but one half of them are 
ruinous: moſt of them were built by the Genoeſe, 
as appears by their arms, which are ſtill remaining 
in ſeveral places, as well as the paintings of their 
ſaints: but all their ſtatues and emboſſed images 
have been deſtroyed by the Greeks and Armeni- 
ans, as well as the ſupernumerary altars which 
were placed there by the Roman Catholicks, ac- 
cording to their cuſtom. 
The harbour of Cafla is not ſo ſafe at preſent 
as it is generally repreſented, being almoſt choaked 
up for want of cleaning, it ſtands in need of a 
mole allo to defend it from the ſouth eaſt wind, 
which often, forces veſſels on ſhore here. From 
hence our author went to Jegnicale, another ſea 
port, but not capable of entertaining large veſſels. 
This, as well as all other fortified places, is com- 
manded by a, Turkiſh Baſſa: it is ſurrounded by 
a wall of hard ſtone, but is not very large, and 
the fortifications are irregular. The caſtle is 
ſeated on an eminence to the ſouth-weſt of the 
town, and terminated by a platform, on which 
are planted ſeveral braſs cannon: this caſtle com- 
mands all ſhips of any burthen which paſs through 
the ſtreight of Caffa. From hence our author 
paſſed over the ſtreight to Taman, which ſtands 
in Koban, or as ſome call it, Nogaian Tarta- 
ry. Taman is a little but well peopled town; | 
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the inhabitants conſiſting for the moſt part of 
Armenians, Georgians, Mingrelians and Cir- 
caſſians. The caſtle is thought to have been 
built by the Genoeſe, there being the arms of 
ſome of their conſuls found there. 
ſmall ſtrength, and garriſoned only by a com- 
pany of janizaries commanded by their Tchorbad- 
gi, or Captain. 

From Taman our author travelled northward 
to Temrock, between which towns he obſerved 
ſome conſiderable ruins; but the houſes in the 
villages are like thoſe mentioned above, being 
made only with ſtakes and the branches of trees 
daubed over with clay, or cow-dung, and along 
the road there were ſeveral tumuli, or little 
hills, like thoſe we meet with in ſeveral parts of 
England. Temrock, is about ten leagues to the 
north of Taman, and inhabited by the ſame kind 


of people, and on the north there ſtands an old 


caſtle garriſoned by a company of janizaries. Tem- 
rock is only conſiderable for its trade in hides, 
caviar, honey and Circaſſian ſlaves and horſes, 
which pay two and an half per cent. duty to the 
Grand Seignior, and one and an balf to the 
Cham. The duties which theſe two laſt towns 


pay, together with the capitation tax required of 


the Chriſtian inhabitants, amount one year with 
another to five and twenty thouſand crowns. 


This province is called Ada, and extends a great 


Nogaian 
Tartars ſub- 
ject to the 
Han. 


way north, ſouth and eaſt, being inhabited by 
the ſame kind of people as live in the above ſaid 
towns, who have fixed villages adjoining to the 
moveable hords of the Nogaians. 

Theſe Nogaians extend themſelves between the 
Palus Mæotis and the Caſpian Sea, keeping at 
about the diſtance of thirt 
one hord from another, ſometimes they approach 
nearer. . From ſouth to north they are reckoned 


to extend from the river Trimelys to Cara Koe- 


ban, though it is obſerved they have very little 
regard to limits, but range wherever they are 
diſpoſed. They ſeldom apply themſelves to til- 


lage, or make any bread, though they eat it hearti- 


ly when they come at it; but, like the Crim 
Tartars, prefer horſe fleſh to all other food. They 
are governed by Beys or Myrſas of their own na- 
tion, or by ſuch as the Cham of Crim Tartary 
deputes from thence: the Turks look upon the 
Tartars in general to be almoſt as impure as the 
Chriſtians, though they profeſs the ſame reli- 
gion, becauſe of their naſtineſs, and their neg- 
ligence to perform their ablutions as the law 
requires; but if we can diſpenſe with a little un- 
cleanlineſs, our author obſerves, that we cannot 
travel ſo cheap in any country as in this; for he 
did not pay more than two ſhillings a day for 
the horſes he hired and the man that went with 
Him to bring them back ; and their hoſpitality is 


ſo great, that they will not ſuffer a traveller to 


It is but of 
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Where his guide's habitation Was. 


pay any thing either for man's meat, or horſe meat: 


however, they will accept a little preſent of. to- 


bacco, or the like, very gratefully, and frequent- 


ly return ſomething in lieu of it. 


The firſt keddi, or hord our traveller arrived 


at, he compares to a large ſheep-fold defended by 
a thick felt, ſupported by long ſtakes on that fide 


the wind blew, and there was an awning like 
thoſe the ſailors make on board their ſhips to de- 


fend them from the weather ; under which their 
calves, lambs and colts, the tendereſt of their 
cattle, were ſheltered. It was then very cold, 
the rivers being frozen over, and the earth co- 
vered with ſnow : in the middle and on the out- 
fide of this fold ſtood their tents, ſhaped like 
bee-hives, and a hole at the top to let out. the 
ſmoke, the fire being made in the middle of the 
tent, round which they Iye, They have allo 
waggons in their. keddies to tranſport their tents 
and baggage, with their families, from place to 
place, which are drawn by that fort of camels 
called dromedaries, with two bunches on their 


backs, according to our traveller, which, he ſays, 
are very common in this country, They keep 


their horſes purely for the ſaddle, which are as 
ugly in their kind as their maſters, but indefati- 
gable ; our author relates, that he travelled ac- 
cording to their cuſtom night and day, reſting but 
hive hours in forty eight, without changing horſes. 


When he came to the end of his ſtave he ſound 


the people aſleep, except one tent without the 


told, where they kept guard, for as they make 
frequent incurſions on the Coſſacks and Circaſ- 
ſians, carrying off whole villages men, women 
and children, with every thing that's portable; 
theſe people ſometimes return the vilit, ſurpriz- 


ing them in the night and carrying off all their 


cattle. But to proceed, our traveller's gaide be- 
ing known to. the people of the keddi, he met 
with a very kind reception, and being deſired to 
ſit down on a piece of felt in one of the tents, 


the maſter of it directed ſupper to be got ready, 


whereupon his ſon, a little monſter (worthy of 
ſuch a father, ſays our author) brought in ſome 
cheeſe, or dried mare's milk, which he diluted 


in a little porringer for them to drink, and 2 


piece of cold horſe fleſh which had been ſlightly 
broiled to eat, which he laid upon the coals again: 


the conak or landlord was ſo civil, it ſeems, to 
offer to call up his wife to dreſs their meat, but 
her attendance was diſpenſed with; however, there 
was nothing but a poor curtain which parted the 
room, on the other ſide of which the good Wo- 


man lay; ſo that the Tartars do not ſeem ſo 


Turks, having no bars, or partitions to keep the 


men at a diſtance from them. Our author relates, 
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there met them a young Tartar as deformed as 


himſelf, who called him father : he was packed up, 
as our author expreſſes himſelf, in a furred gar- 
ment made of lamb-skins ſewed together, and 
girt about the middle with a leathern ſtrap, with 
a cap made of a skin: he kiſſed his father's hand, 
and took their horſes, and immediately after the 
wife and daughters appeared, who ſeemed very 
eager to pay their duty to him as the ſon had done. 
Their furrs were not at all richer than the young 
fellow's, but ſomething larger in the ſleeves and 


body, and not ſo long, which gave our traveller 


an opyortunity of ſeeing their under petticoats of 
coarſe callico ; under theſe they had drawers 


down to their heels, after the Turkiſh faſhion, 


with ſhifts which hung down over them abomi- 
nably dirty; inſomuch that our author thinks 


they very well deſerve the appellation of naſty, 


given them by the Turks: their heads were 
covered with handkerchief which they could 


- Juſt diſcern had been whit , but were as foul as 


their drawers, or ſhifts, they were ſo tied upon 
their heads that the ends formed a kind of tuft : 
their hair hung down in two treſſes over their 
ſhoulders, and their eyes were larger than the 
men's; nor were their noſes ſo ſhort, but their 


faces were flat and ſquare, which is generally 
the make of the Tartarian women's faces: in ſhort, 


their countenances are not altogether ſo ſhocking 


as the men's. 5 


Ihe reader has obſerved, that the Palus Mzotis, 
and a line drawn from thence, or from the mouth 
of the river Don to the river Oby, are generally 
held to be the boundaries between Europe and 
Aſia, and conſequently that the city of Aſoph 
which ſtands on the eaſtern bank of the river Don, 


Tartary, and the Nogaians I am now ſpeaking of, 


Who are ſubject to the Han, I ſhall take an ovpor- 


tunity of deſcribing the ſituation of that impor- 
tant town in this place. 

Aſoph is ſituate in 42 degrees odd minutes north 
latitude, at the mouth of the river Don, or Ta- 
nais, which there diſcharges itſelf into the Palus 
Mzotis, This town the Muſcovites took from 
the Turks and fortified it, whereby they opened 
a communication with the Palus Mæotis and the 


Black ſea, and conſequently with Conſtantinople | 


itſelf, whither the Czar ſometimes ſent his ſhips 
of war, to the great terror of the Turks, who had 
long been in the peaceable poſſeſſion of thoſe ſeas. 
The Purks therefore having gained an advantage 
of the Muſcovites in the year 1711, and hemmed 
in their forces near Felizin on the river Pruth, 
not far from the place where that river diſcharges 
itſelf into the Danube, the Czar with his whole 


army was reduced to great diſtreſs, and in danger 


of being famiſhed: the Czar therefore to extri- 


cate himſelf out of theſe difficulties conſented to 
deliver up Aſoph again to the Turks, and to de- 
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moliſh all the forts he had erected at the mouth f 


the river Don, or Tanais; fo that the Muſcovite 
is now excluded the navigation of the Palus Mzotis 


and the Black ſea, and the Grand Seignior is again 


ſole maſter of thoſe ſeas. 


C HAP. II. 


Treats of the province of Beſſarabia, and the action 


at Bender. 


F I H E next province to the weſtward of Crim 
and Budziack Tartary, or Oczakow, is 
Beſſarabia, bounded by the river Nieſter, which 
divides it from Podolia on the north, by Budziack 
Tartary and the Black fea on the eaſt, by the ri- 
ver Danube on the fouth, and by Moldavia on the 
weſt, The chief towns of this province have been 
mentioned already in this volume, except Ben- 
der, which ſome reckon the moſt conſiderable, 
eſpecially ſince that famous defence the King of 
Sweden made there againſt the I urks with a hand- 
ful of men. | 3 
gender is ſituate on the river Nieſter, about an 
hundred miles to the north welt of the Black ſea, 
and upwards of three hundred north of Conſtan- 
tinople ; and is governed by a Turkiſh Baſſa. 
Hither the King of Sweden made his retreat after 
his defeat at Pultoway in Ukrania : which is a piece 
of hiſtory ſo modern and ſo very remarkable, 


Bellarabia. 


that I ſhouid be inexcuſable if I paſſed it by with- 


out taking notice of it now I am ſpeaking of 


Bender. | 
ought to have been taken notice of in Aſia; but 
as it was omitted there, and borders on Little 


[he King of Sweden had for nine years ſucceſ- 
fively been bleſſed with a continual ſeries of ſuc- 


ceſs; and as our author expreſſes it, to fight and 


to conquer had been always one and the ſame 
thing to CHARLES XII. inſomuch that he looked 


upon himſelf as both invincible and in vulnerable, 


at leait his people apprehended fo from his intre- 
pidity in braving and deſpiſing the greateſt dangers, 


and remaining unhurt in the hotteſt fire amidſt 


ſhowers of hüllets, while his troops fell in heaps a- 
bout him, and his horſes under him, without the 
leaſt alteration in his countenance. | 

This hero having dethroned the King of Po- 
land, and obtained mighty advantages againſt the 
Czar, ſeemed by his haughty anſwers to all appli- 
cations which were made to him on the head of 
peace, to threaten the Kuffian with the ſame fate ; 
as, I will treat with him at Moſcow, and the 


like; and thoſe who were moſt intimate with him 


relate, that he propoied ALEXANDER the Great 
for his pattern. I hoſe words in Quintus Curtius, 
know that you not only write to a King, but to 
your own proper King, which are part of the 

4 2 anſwer 
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CHAP, anſwer ALEXANDER wrote to DAR1VUs when he 


propoſed a treaty, were marked with his Maje- 
ſty's own hand in the Latin page : his views alfo 
were thought to be very extenſive from a reply he 
made to an old officer in Ukrania, who remon- 
{trated that it was againſt all rules of war to leave 
fortified towns behind him, and hazard the de- 
ſtruction of his army, by advancing ſo far in an 
enemy's country without magazines, proviſions, or 


_ forage for his horſe : to which repreſentation he 


anſwered, * What, you are afraid of loſing fight 


of your wife: if you are a true ſoldier and a 
© lover of glory, I will lead you ſo far, that you 
© ſhall ſcarce have news trom Sweden once in three 
„„ . 

But the King of Sweden having loſt the battle 
of Pultoway the 18th of June 1709, the tables 
were turned, his army, it ſeems, being deſtitute 
of all proviſion, and the country deſtroyed before 
him by the Muſcovites ; he was reduced to a ne- 
ceſſity of fighting to great diſadvantage, and in the 
end to fly before an enemy he had contemned to 
the laſt degree, What contributed to this misfor- 
tune, was the wound he received in his foot the 
day before the battle: he made himſelf however be 
carried to the head of his army in a litter, which 
was ſhattered to pieces by a cannon ſhot: where- 
upon he mounted his horſe, which happening to 
be killed under him ; his Generals in a manner 
forced him out of the field, or he had infallibly 
fallen into the enemies hands : the next day he 
croſſed the Boriithenes with about eighteen hun- 
dred horſe, conſiſting of Swedes, Poles and Coſ- 
ſacks, throwing into the river every thing that 
might retard their flight, even large cheſts of ſil- 
ver, for it is ſaid the King of Sweden had not leſs 


than five millions ſterling of treaſure with him, 


which he had raiſed in Saxony and Foland, when 
this misfortune happened. The river was very 


broad and the ſtream rapid, and there being but 


few boats to be had, many troopers who ventured 
to ſwim their horſes over periſhed. 

They had however taken care to tranſport a 
coach for his Majeſty on account of his wound, 
and ſome little light waggons tor thoſe that were 
diſabled : the reſt, ſome on horſeback and others 
on foot, followed as well as they could. They 
met with no proviſions in the deſerts, not ſo much 
as water for ſome time ; and had they 
the Coflacks for their guides, they had all infalli- 
bly periſhed, Theſe hardſhips dejected the peo- 
ple to a great degree, as might be obſerved by 
their countenances ; only the King, it is faid, ap- 


| peared always the ſame, nor did they ever hear 


any complaints from him on account of this ſud- 


den turn of fortune, or the hazards he was yet 


expoſed to. In the mean time ſome Coſſacks 
were detached in ſearch of water towards Ocza- 
kow, a little fortified town near the mouth of the 


remain in his tent, and ſome days after made 


the proper remedies to be taken, and by the mid- 


not had 


Boriſthenes and Bog, which diſcharge themſelves CHa 
ſome miles below into the Black ſea. I 
Having marched fix days, they arrived within '-x 
three miles of Oczakow, and the King ſent to 
compliment the Baſſa of the place, and to demand 
a paſſage through the Turkiſh territories under 
his goy@nment ; but was prevented by a meſſage 
from the Baſſa, offering what he asked, and at 
the ſame time he ſent a conſiderable refreſhment 
to his Majeſty ; but there wanting boats the King 
did not paſs the river Bog, near which Oczakow 
ſtands, till the 2 8th of June, and eſcaped the Ruſ- 
han General WALK ONISEKx very narrowly, who 
was ſent by the Czar in purſuit of him; and had 
the mortification to ſee five hundred of the poor 
men that followed him taken priſoners by the 
Muſcovites within a little time after he paſſed 
the river, there being no veſſels to tranſport them. 

The King having written a letter to the Grand 
Seignior to deſire his protection and a paſſage 
through his dominions, and the Baſſa of Bender 
ſending an invitation to his Majeſty to come thi- 
ther, tne King accepted of it, and arrived there 
the twelfth of July, being faluted with a falvo of 
the artillery and the acclamations of the janizaries, 
who were drawn up in two lines to receive him. 
His Majeſty had a tent pitched for him by the 
Baſſa's order on the ſide of the Nieſter, and the 
Baſla ordered another to be erected for himſelf a- 
bout an hundred paces from it: he made his Ma- 
jeſty all the proteſtations of his friendſhip, and of- 
fers of ſervice imaginable, inviting him to take up 
his quarters in the city; but his Majeſty choſe to 
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choice of a place on the other ſide of the Nieſter, 
where he encamped with all his followers, tents 
being provided for that purpoſe, The officers. ſoon 
after began to build them houſes, and the ſoldiers 
huts, every one working for himſelf, and the 
number of the inhabitants daily increaſed, ſeveral _ 
Poles and Swedes finding means to eſcape from the- 
Muſcovites and rejoin the King. 5 

The King's wound was by this time become 
dangerous by his neglecting it, but he was at 
length prevailed on by his chief ſurgeon to ſuffer 


dle of Auguſt his Majeſty found himſelf able to 
walk. But ſurely, ſays our author, there never 
was a Prince endued with more patience, or bet- 
ter able to bear pain, as appeared by his behaviour 
under the ſurgeon's hands. His Majeſty about the 
beginning of this month ſent a detachment of 
eight or nine hundred men towards the frontiers of 
Poland, on pretence of obſerving what paſſed 
there, and promiſed to follow them in a ſhort 
time in order to join the Swediſh army, which it 
was believed was {till near Cracow ; but the Muſ- 
covites having ſeized all the paſſes leading to Po- 
land, and having parties out as far as Walachia, 

intercepted 
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Ap. intercepted the Swedes, and made them all priſo- 
l. 


ners. This was reſented by the Turks as an act 
of hoſtility, and the Muſcovite Ambaſſador at the 
porte was obliged in his maſter's name to promiſe 


| ſatisfaction ſhould be given for the affront, and 


ſwear that it was done without the Czar's orders. 
Some affirm that the King of Sweden expoſed this 
handful of men on purpoſe as a bait for the Muſ- 


covites, that the Purks might have a pretence of 


breaking with the Czar : but however that be, 
the Porte ſeemed at firſt heartily to eſpouſe the 
King of Sweden's intereſt ; made him conſidera- 
ble preſents, and ordered a body of ſeven or eight 
thouſand men to aflemble near Bender, in order 
to convoy him towards his own dominions. 

The King of Sweden was at firſt in great 
eſ.cem among the "Turks, who admired his tem- 
perance, and underſtanding that he drank nothing 
but water, and would not ſo much as taſte any 
ſtrong drink, they ſaid he wanted but little of 
being a good Muſſulman. The ſoldiery were 
extremely pleaſed to ſee him exerciſe the few 
troops he had left, and ſeemed to wiſh for nothing 
more than a war with Muſcovy on his behalf: 
but the King of Sweden inſiſting on fifty thou- 
ſand Men for a convoy, put the Furkiſh mini- 
{iry out of temper with him, or rather the pre- 
ſents made by the Muſcovites, ſoon altered the 
reſolutions of the Porte, and inſtead of declaring 
war again{t the Czar, the I'urks renewed their 
treaties with him, . | . 

ihe King of Sweden looking upon the Grand 


Vier as his enemy, and the occat:on of this con- 
duct, cauſed a memorial to be drawn up and 


tranſmitted to the Grand Seignior by general 
FONIATOWSKI on the 13th of April 1710. It 
ſceins, when any perſon would deliver a petition, 
or memorial to the Grand Seignior, they have 
no more to do than to lift the paper high enough 
for him to ſee it as he paſſes along, and he orders 
it to be received and examined when he returns 
to the ſeraglio, Thoſe whe do not care to pre- 
ſent the petition themſelves, need only give a few 
pence to the firſt Turk, Greek, or ſew they 
mect, and they will not ſcruple the doing it ior 
them. This method PoxniaTowsK1 took, not 
*ppearing in the matter himſelf, nor did the 
Grand Seignior enquire who preſented it; but being 
latisfied it came from the King of Sweden, his 
Hlighneſs ſoon after ſent his Majeſty a preſent of 
twenty tive fine horſes with rich furniture, 
and an aſſurance that he would protect him a- 
Lainſt all his enemies. 
une ſent a preſent to his Majeſty, but he refuſed 


do receive it, telling thoſe that brought it, he ne- 


ver received prefcats from his enemies; and he 
Was too ſincere, our author obſerves, to receive 
any tling of a man he was endeavouring to de- 

10%; and in fact, the Vizier was not long after 


The Vizier at the ſame 


IN EUROPE. 


depoſed ; and as the Swedes flattered themſelves, 
by their management. The new Vizier profeſ- 
ſed himſelf a friend to the King of Sweden; and 
perſuaded the Grand Seignior to ſend him a pre- 
ſent of four hundred purſes, but adviſed his Ma- 
jeſty to accept the olter the court of Vienna made 
him, of giving him a free paſſage through the 
Emperor's Dominions : But the Cham of Tar- 
tary being in the King 
vailed at length with the Grand Seignior to de- 
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of Sweden's intereſt, pre- 


clare war againſt Muſcovy; and both the Grand 


Vizier and Mufti were depoſed for oppoſing it. 


A new Vizier being made as well as a new Mufti, 


the Mufti's fetfa, or declaration of the lawfulneſs 
of the war was publiſned. The Czar's Ambaſ- 


ſador was impriſoned in the ſeven towers at Con- 


ſtantinople; and circular orders diſpatched to all 
the Baſſas and Generals of the Ottoman forces 
to be in a readineſs to march the next ſpring 
under the command of the new Vizier. The 
Tartar Cham in the mean time held frequent 


conferences with the King of Sweden at Ben- 


der, upon the beſt means of proſecuting this war; 
and the Cham's troops were already making their 
winter campaign : 
rivers are frozen over being the moſt favourable 
time for their incurſions. 1 

The horſe-tails, or ſtandards, having been for 
ſome time expoſed before the gate of the ſeraglio, 
the new Vizier received a rich ſabre ſet with 
Jewels from the Grand Seignior; and having aſ- 


ſembled the army, ſaid to conſiſt of two hundred 


thouſand men, begun his march towards the 
frontiers. The Czar on the other {ide had form- 
ed an army of ſeventy thouſand men, moſt of 
them well diſciplined, and was joined by the 
Vaivod of Moldavia, whom the Grand Seignior 
had conſtituted Prince of that country, with fix 
thouſand more. Ihe Vaivod, it ſeems, had repre- 
ſented that people as well aftected to the Czar, and 
ready to rite unanimouſly in his favour whenever 
he ſhould appear in that country, which induced 
that Prince to march too far into the "Turkiſh 


the hard ſeaſon when the 


territories without eſtabliſhing magazines, and 


making ſuch proviſions as are uſual on marching 
into an enenyy's country: And the Moldavians 
continuing faithſul to the Porte, as well as the 
Walachians, from whom the Czar alſo had great 
expectations, he was reduced to very great 


hardſhips, and loſt almoſt one half of his army: 


the reſt being ready to periſh for want of food, 
and being cloſely purſued by the Turks, intrench- 
ed themſelves on a ſpot of ground almoſt ſur- 
rounded by the river Pruth, Their miſery, our 


author ſays, is hardly to be expreſſed; for moſt _ 


part of the officers had eat nothing in two days, 
and the condition of the common ſoldiers was 
{till worſe, and their horſes having no forage died 
in heaps. In this ſituation they were chree - 
ver 


Bittle on 
the banks 
of the 

Pruth, 
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evacuated Poland, or delivered up Aſoph at the 1 


0 
0 
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in hand, and as often repulſed them, which 
a little abated the courage of the Turks, and 
- made them wait for their artillery, before they 
would venture to charge again, Ihe next day 
the Turks fired upon the Muſcovite intrench- 
ments from two hundred pieces of their artillery 
(having no leſs then fix hundred braſs guns in 
their train) and the Muſcovites anſwered with 


theirs, which did not conſiſt of more than a hun- 


dred pieces in all; but did more execution with 
them, having better engineers. However, after 
about an hour's firing the Muſcovites hung out 
a White flag, and deſired to capitulate, which the 
Turks not being averſe to, a truce was ſigned 
that very day, wherein the Czar obliged him- 
ſelf to ſurrender Aſoph, and demoliſh his forts to- 


wards the mouth of the Don, or Tanais, and to 


evacuate Poland. | 
In the mean time the King of Sweden having 


received advice that the Czar was ſurrounded by 


the Turks, and his forces in ſuch a miſerable 


condition that they would in all probability be 


obliged to ſurrender at difcietion; mounted his 
horſe and came to the Vizier's quarters at the 
very time the Czar was marching off: here he 
upbraided the Vizier with his ill conduct, telling 
him he had let his enemies eſcape when they were 
at his mercy, and that with twenty thouſand of 
the Vizier's troops he did not doubt to recover 
the opportunity, and deliver the Czar a priſoner 
to the Grand Seignior; but the Vizier would by 
no means admit of any violation of the treaty he 
had concluded : on the contrary, he ſuffered all 
manner of proviſions to be carried into the Czar's 
army, and the ſoldiery on both ſides converſed 
together with abundance of friendſhip, as if they 
had entirely forgot their former animoſities. 
The Vizier now propoted the King of Swe— 
den's returning home through Germany, or Po- 
land; but he ſtill refuſed to ſtir without fifty 
thouſand men for a convoy; whereupon the 
Vizier took away the thaim, or penſion allowed 
his Majeſty by the Porte: and the King on the 
other hand preſented a memorial againſt him, and 
had the good fortune to ſee the Vizier ſoon after 
depoſed, becauſe the Czar did not deliver up A- 
ſoph ſo ſoon as he had agreed to do it. The ſuc- 
ceeding Vizier reſtored the penſion to his Ma- 
jeſty, who built him a little ſtone palace at Ben- 
der, as if he intended to remain there ſome years. 
The troops ſtill waiting at Bender for the King's 
departure, delired to know what his Majeſty in- 
tended to do, that they might take their meaſures 
accordingly. His Majeſty returned them no an- 
ſwer; but ordered his Miniſter at the Porte to ſo- 
licite for a thouſand purſes, or five hundred thou- 
ſand dollars, to defray the expence of his journey. 
In the mean time, the Muſcovites not having 


time agreed on, the "Turks again declared war 
againſt the Czar, and confined his Miniſter at 
Conſtantinople to the ſeven towers, which occa- 
ſioned great joy in the Swediſh court at Bender: 
but the Porte ſtill preſſed the departure of the 
King of Sweden; and ſent down twelve hun 
dred purſes to the Baſſa of Bender to defray the 
charges of his journey, The Swediſh court be- 
ing very neceſſitous, were importunate with the 
Baſſa to deliver his Majeſty the money forth- 
with; but the Baſla anfwered, he had poſitive 
orders not to deliver it till the moment of his 
Majeity's departure, and that he could not diſpoſe 
of it without the conſent of the Cham of Tar- 
tary : but the King promiſing to ſet forward on 
the day the Grand Seignior ſhould appoint, and 
both the Baſſa and the Cham of T artary having 
a particular friendibip for this Prince, they ven- 
tured to pay his Majeſty the money, which was 
ſoon ſquandered away, and the King ſent to his 
reſident at Conſtantinople to ſolicite for a thouſand 
more, It beginning to freeze hard, the Cham of 
Tartary gave notice to the King to be ready to 
march on the fifteenth inſtant ; and his Majeſty 
ſeeming not to regard that notice. the Cham gave 


him to underſtand if he did not leave Bender as 


was expected, force would be uſed. Jo which. 
the King only replied, he was 1efoived to repel 
force by force. Ihe Batia being informed of the 


King's reſolution, was in the utmoſt conſterna- 


tion, and waited on him and begged in the moſt 


paſſionate terms, that he would begin his march at 


the time appointed ; telling his Majeſty, that it 
would coſt him his head for having deliver- 
ed the twelve hundred purſes, contrary to the 
Sultan's orders, and he feared ſome violence would 


be offered to his Majeſty. But the King bid him 
be under no apprehenſion upon his account, nor 


his own, for he would take care to juſtify his 
conduct to the Grand Seignior. To which the 
Baſſa replied, that the Sultan ſeldom waited for 
a juſtification, but puniſhed even thoſe that were 
ſuſpected: and deſired his Majeſty therefore to ſet 
forward, as the only means to fave his head. 
But the King perſiſted in his reſolution, and faid 
he could not ſet out without a thouſand purſes 


more, with which the Baſſa having acquainted 


the Cham; he began to apprehend himſelf in 
creat danger for his being ſo eaſily perſuaded to 
part with the money contrary to the Grand 
Seignior's order; but ſince it could not now be 
undone, they agreed to ſend an exprets to the 
Porte, to acquaint the Grand Seignior firſt with 
the affair themſelves, and that they had not paft- 
ed with the money but upon the moſt ſolemn 
aſſurances from the King of Sweden that he 
would immediately begin his march. In the mean 


time the Swediſh Miniſter was arreſted at Adria- 
nople 
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N l. citing for a thouſand purſes more; and a divan ſome confuſion. | >" 
1 being aſſembled, it is ſaid, the Grand Seignior The guard of janizaries being taken away a- 
ſpoke to this effect bout an hour after, his Majeſty ordered his peo- He fortifies 
IJ had ſcarce any knowledge of the King of ple to arm and barricade his palace, at which bis camp. 
Sweden till his defeat at Pultoway threw him he worked himſelf: and becauſe the ground was 
upon my dominions, I cannot believe I ſtand. ſo hard that they could not throw up a regular 
in need of him, or have any reaſon to love or entrenchment, they made a breaſt-work with 
fear him; but without conſulting any thing but waggons, tables, chairs, dung and the ruins of 
the rules of hoſpitality and my own generoſity, ſtables which they demoliſhed for this purpoſe. 
[ have received and maintained him almoſt three And his Majeſty underſtanding that the thaim 
years and an half, with near fix thouſand per- (allowance) was withdrawn, the King took nine- 
ſons, as well Poles and Coſſacks as Swedes, who teen of the fineſt horſes which had been pre- 
followed his fortunes : I have loaded him with fa- ſented him, and commanded them to be ſhot a 
vours; granting him four hundred purſes for his little without the camp, telling them he would 
particular occaſions ſoon after his arrival, beſides neither have their proviſions nor their horſes; 
a purſe a day for his table; allowing his Mi- however the horſes afforded a noble entertain- 
niſters and interpreters penſions proportionable to ment for the 'Tartars. The day after the King 
their quality, with proviſions of all kinds for them- rode through Bender, as it were in defiance of 
{-lves and their horſes. Some weeks ſince he de- them, though he had ſcarce ever entered the town 
manded a thouſand purſes to enable him to de- before. | 
fray the expences of returning to his own domi- In the mean time ſeveral detachments of Tar- 
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rions, and. I granted him twelve hundred, with 
a numerous convoy, Which is ready at Bender 
with all things neceſſary for ſuch a journey, as 


| horſes, waggons, &c. And now all things are ready, 


he declares he is not ready to ſet out, and will 
not {tir without another thouſand purſes, If there- 


fore, after I ſhail have again notified to this Prince 


that he depart inſtantly, he ſhould refuſe to go, 
can any Chriſtian Potentate think it ſtrange, or 
unjuſt, if I compel him to it by force? To which 
the whole divan unanimouſly anſwered, no. But 
ſhould he perſiſt in his refuſal, and oppoſe force 


to force, added the Sultan, can I be accuſed of 


violating the laws of hoſpitality, if this ungrate- 
ful Prince happen to be killed in the. conteſt ? 
To which the whole divan alfo anſwered in the 
negative: and the Mufti gave his fetfa, allowing 
the juſtice of ſuch a proceeding. | 
ders were ſent to the Cham and the Baſſa of 
Bender, to notify once again in the Sultan's name, 
that the King ſhould depart his dominions, and 
to let him know that. if he perſiſted in his refuſal 


they would proceed to force: to take away his 


1 , . f . . . 
tiaim, or penſion, diſcharge his guard of jani- 


Laries, which were given him for his protection, 


and ſurround his quarters ſo as no proviſion could 
be brought him. The Baſſa accordingly on the 
ſecond of January, 1712. repreſented to his Ma- 
jeſty that the ſeaſon was proper for marching ; 


and it was the Grand Seignior's intention that he 


ſbould not let it ſlip, and entreated him that 
he would not reduce the ſublime Porte to the 
neceinty of uſing open violence; but at the word 
violence the King turned his back upon the Baſſa, 
telliig him he was not ready yet, and did not 
tar their threats; but if he was attacked ſhould 


W hereupon or-- 


tars blocked up the Swediſh camp, and the in- 
habitants of Bender and the country about it 


were prohibited furnithing them with any pro- 


vitions; and ſuch Swedes as were found ſtragling 
from the camp were clipped up and impriſoned. 


The Turks making 


Swedith camp, his Majeſty's chaplains threw them- 


preparations to attack the 


ſelves at his feet, conjuring him not to expoſe the 
ſhattered remains of Pultoway to. the violence of- 


Turks and 'Tartars. They repreſented that eve- 


ry Prince was maſter of his own dominions, and 


it was no injuſtice in the Turks to require ſtran- 


gers whom they had harboured and reheved to 
return home, and even compel them to it, if they 


refuſed to depart. On the other hand it was a 


great piece of injuſtice and ingratitude in them to 
fight againſt their bgnefaCtors, in order to remain 


in their country whether they would or no. But 
the K ing interrupting them, ſaid © If you have a 
mind to preach, chooſe another place and other 


* auditors, our buſineſs here is to fight,” and at 


the ſame time turned his back upon them. 


Soon after the janizaries marched out of Ben- The Turks 


der to the numher of three thouſand, with a ſmall 
train of artillery, crying, alla! alla! (the name 
of GOD) as they always do at an attack. The 
Han and Baſſa marched after them with a good 


march ro 
attack the 
Swedes, 


body of horſe, and inveſted the little camp of 
the Swedes on every ſide: and all things being 
ready for an attack, they ſent once more to the 


King to know if he would depart as a friend; 
but the King would not ſee the meſſenger, who 


was a colonel of the janizaries, only bid them 


tell him he was ready to defend himſelf when- 


ever he ſhould be affaulted, 
officers however begged his Majelty that he would 


His Generals and 


have 
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CH AP. have more regard to the glory of Sweden, than Grand Seignior, his orders were executed, and Cay 
II. to expoſe it in ſuch a manner, They were rea- the Swedes were upon their march. This was II. 
Wa dy they faid to obey him, but could neither pro- approved of by all the janizaries, and they de. Lu 
os miſe themſelves honour nor ſucceſs : that how- clared, if the King would not agree to it, the | 
ever long and vigorous their reſiſtance might be, would march to the attack the next minute. 
they muſt at length be overpowered, or yield to The Tchorbadgis, or Captains of the janiza- 
time, and the want of neceſfaries. That if, con- ries, therefore went to the King's quarters on the 
trary to all appearance, they ſhould beat the Turks, firſt of February, taking with them his Maje- 
they could not long enjoy their victory, but would ſty's favourite interpreter, and SELLAM Aas, 
bring the whole empire on their backs: that it a great friend of the Swedes, and addreſſing them- 
would alſo bring an indelible blot on the Swediſh ſelves to Mr. GRoTHUsEN and Mr. MuLLIRVX, 
name, to fight thoſe who were their friends and his Majeſty's chief Miniſters, conjured them to 
| benefactors. A Swediſh General uncovering his implore his Majeſty not to reduce them to the 
| breaſt, and ſhewing the ſcars he had received in neeeſſity of uling violence, as they were obliged 
| his Majeſty's ſervice, ſaid, If your Majeſty doubts to do by their Emperor's orders, if he refuſed to 
| * our loyalty, here are proofs of it.“ "Fo which move. That they were his Majeſty's friends, 
| his Majeſty only anſwered, © You have acted for- and if he would truſt himſelf in their hands they 
1 * merly like brave men, but new you talk like would convoy him wherever he pleaſed, and pro- 
cowards, obey me, as you know it is your duty, tect him from his enemies. About the ſame time 
and ſhew yourſeives {till ſuch as you uſed to be.“ a letter was delivered to his Majeſty from the 
Whereupon Mr. GRoTHussN acquainted the Swediſh Envoy at Adrianople, aſſuring him that 
Aga, that his Majeſty could not depart unleſs it had been reſfolred in three divans, at which 
they granted him ſome longer time. the Grand Seignior afiſted in perſon, to drive 
The Aga no ſooner returned with this anſwer, the King of Sweden from Bender, as an un- 
but the drums beat and the trumpets founded ; grateful - gueſt, unworthy of gocd uſage, and 
Which the King anſwered with the like warlike that they had obtained the Mufti's fetfa to put 
muſick, and the Turkich artillery beginning to him and his people to the {word if they made any 
fire, Mr. GROTHUSEN went over to the Baſla, reſiſtance. But neither the intreaties of the of- 
deſiring a little reſpite : but the Baſſa anſwered ficers of the janizaries, the envoy's letter, or 
that the Sultan's orders would admit of none, and the repreſentations of his own officers or chap- 
ordered the Aga of the janizaries to begin the at- lains could in the leaſt alter his Majeſty's re- 
tack, offering eight ducats a man to thoſe who ſolution : on the contrary, he ſent word to the 
ſhould have any ſhare in taking the King alive. janizar officers to retire, or he would order his 
Whereupon Mr. GRoTHUSEN applied himſelf men to fire on them, and burn their beards, the 
to the janizaries, calling them brethren, and flat- greateſt indignity that can be offered to a Turk, 
tering them on their glorious name, and the and commanded his officers to their poſts, telling 
power they had in the Ottoman empire. You them, it was their buſineſs to fight and not to 
have given quarter to your enemies the Muſco- preach. 9 | 5 
vites, ſays he, and will you deal worſe with us The janizaries ſufficiently piqued at this uſage, 
whom you have ſtyled brethren. We only de- returned immediately to Bender, calling the King 
ſire time, and are denied. Upon which many Demirbaſh, or Iron-head, and informed the Bafa 
of them who had received favours from the of the ungrateful return they met with for their 
Swedes cried out, Ye ſhall have time, we will intended kindneſs, telling him they were ready 
* do nothing againſt you; and ſome of the moſt to march, and put the Emperor's orders in execu- 
mutinous turned back and threatned to fire on tion that moment. Accordingly they went to the 
the Baſla; others faid his orders were forged ; attack as the day before, crying alla! alla ad- 
inſomuch that the Baſſa thought fit to command vancing with little order, but a great deal of preci- 
the Aga to lead them back to the town again. pitation ; and there being but a feint reſiſtance 
The Baſſa followed them, but the Cham with made, they ſoon forced the Swedith intrench- 
his Tartars remained in the field all night: and ments, not above {ixty out of five or ſix hundred 
ſent to acquaint the Baſſa, that if the janizaries making any defence, but ſuffered themſelves to be 
refuſed to obey his orders, he would attack the made prifoners in leſs than half an hour. The 
Swedes with his guards. Whereupon the Baſla King ſeeing himſelf thus deſerted by moſt of his 
having ſummoned the 'I'chorbadgis, or Captains men, faid, let thoſe who have any courage leſt 
of the janizaries, propoſed that they ſhould go follow me, and I will prefer them; Whereupon 
themſelves the next day to the Swediſh camp he diſmounted, and being joined by about thirty 
in an amicable way, and deſire the King to common ſervants, as cooks, footmen, &c. he 
truſt himſelf in their hands, who were his friends, made his retreat ſword in hand to his palace, which 
and only march with them a mile from his pre- the Turks were plundering, after having made 


ſent camp, that they might write word to the themſelves maſters of all the apartments ex 4 
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which the principal miniſters with two and 
twenty other Swedes till defended : the King 
having gained the weſtern door charged the enemy 
with great fury, and endeavouring to break 
through the crowd, fell down, when a janizary 
diſcharged a piſtol ſo near him, that it ſinged his 
left eye brow, and the bullet grazed upon his 
noſe, and afterwards wounded General Hor DTH 
in the arm, whom the janizaries made priſoner. 
The King recovering himſelf, and being well ſup- 


ported by his followers, joined thoſe gentlemen 


who were defending themſelves in the palace, and 
having reviewed his whole garriſon, found that 


they amounted to one or two and forty men, and 


encouraging them by his promiſes and example, 
attacked the Turks who ſurrounded him, en- 
deavouring to make him priſoner ; but his Ma- 
jeſty having killed two of them with his own 


hand, a third, whom he had wounded, cleft the 


King's cap, and was lifting up his hand to ftrike 


again, when his Majeſty prevented him by graſp- 


ing the blade of his ſcymetar, by which his hand 


was lightly hurt. In the mean time another ja- 


nizary, who intended only to make the King a 
priſoner, to entitle himſelf to the promiſed re- 
ward, ruſhed upon the King, and puſhing him 
violently againſt the wall, ſeized him by the col- 
lar, and called on his comrades to aſſiſt him; but 
Baron SPAR's cook at that inftant ſhot the gre- 
nadier dead with a piſtol, for which the King 
afterwards made him a Captain. The King 
having diſengaged himſelf by killing another ja- 


nizary, once more put himſelf at the head of his 


people, and renewing the fight, made himſelf 
maſter of the great hall in leſs than an hour, 
From the hall he paſſed on to his own chamber, 


which he found full of Turks and Tartars, who 


were plundering it. Moſt of them, at his ap- 
proach jumped out of the windows; but his Ma- 
jeſty obſerving two ſquatting in a corner, with 
their piſtols cocked, run them both through at 
once with his long ſword, and was going to 
thruſt at another, who lay under a field bed- 
lead, when the fellow threw down his arms, and 
embracing his Majeſty's boots, begged for quar- 
ter, which was given him, on condition he would 
22 and give the Baſſa an account of this ren- 
Counter, | | | 
His Majeſty, with the loſs of eight or nine of 
his followers cleared the reſt of the apartments of 
Turks and Tartars, who made their eſcape 
through the windows or doors, after which the 
ing ordered all the doors and caſements to be 
altened, diſtributing his people every one to their 
P"!s, and commanding them to fire through the 
Vindows on the beſiegers, who encreaſed conti- 
nally, The Turks having loſt near two hun- 
heir men, and finding their cannon did 


©? 0M 


at all the avenues, not doubting 
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their gunners, they reſolved to ſet the houſe on 
fire : whereupon the Tartars were ordered to faſ- 
ten lighted matches, and other combuſtible mat- 
ter, to their arrows, and ſhoot them at the wood- 
en roof, The janizaries at the ſame time heaping 
ſtraw and wood againſt the doors, and ſetting 
them on fire, the houſe ſeemed all in flames in 
an inſtant; notwithſtanding which the beſieged 
did not ceaſe firing. The King, and ſeven or 
eight of his people, got upon the roof, and with 
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ſabres and hatchets endeavoured to break it down, 
and extinguiſh the fire: but after ſome fruitleſs 


attempts, finding it had got too great a head, 
they went down to look for water, where find- 
ing only wine and brandy, they, without con- 
ſidering what they did, filled their hats with it, 
and handing them from one to another, as if they 
had been buckets, threw the ſtrong liquors on the 
fire, which made it rage ſtill more. 

There being now no hopes of extinguiſhing 
the flames, the King took a musket, and with 


his people continued ſhooting through the win- 


dows, till the roof of the houſe was dropping in; 
when one of his officers cried out let us be gone, 
Sir, the place is not tenable, ſhall we be ſo cruel 
and unjuſt to ourſelves to ſtay and be burnt alive? 


To which the King anſwered, it is better to die 


here like brave men, defending ourſelves to the 
laſt gaſp, and ſo immortalize our courage, than 
to ſurrender to our enemies, for the ſake of a 
ſhort life. Others flattered the King's humour, 
and deceived him into his own preſervation : they 


told him that Mr. MULLERN's new houſe be- 


ing all of ſtone, the fire could not hurt it; and 
therefore propoſed making a ſally with their arms 


in their hands, and recovering that houſe, where 


they might ſignalize their valour by a vigorous 
defence. This project was approved by the 
King, who making them ſwear they would all 
fight it out to the laſt man; they ſallied out with 


his Majeſty at the head of them, but were im 


mediately ſurrounded by multitudes, who waited 
but the fire 
would drive them out. The King fell down in 
the crowd, and no leſs than one and twenty ja- 
nizaries claimed: a ſhare in the ſeizing of him; 
for whoever could get a piece of his clothes was 
entitled to the reward. They immediately led 
the King to the Baſſa's tent, Who deſired his 
Majeſty to ſit and reſt himſelf upon the ſofa; 
but the King remained ſtanding, not ſeeming to 
give any attention to what was ſaid to him; - the 
Baſſa thereſore continuing ſtanding out of reſpect to 
his Majeſty, ſaid, * GOD be thanked your Majeſty 
is living: I am ſorry you reduced us to a necel- 
« ſity of uling you in this manner.“ To which 
the King, looking on the Baſla ſomething haugh- 
tily, anſwered, * I never yet feared death; and 


I little execution, through the unskilfulneſs of if all my " waa had done their duty, you. 
4 


© ſhould 


The King & 
Sweden ta- 
ken after an 
obſtinate | 
defence, 
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CHAP. © ſhould not have had us in your power theſe ten The Mufti alſo was depoſed much about the C1 4p 

II. days.“ The Baſſa replied, © We ſhould have fame time, but for what offence is not known. III 
had you in twenty, or more: your courage has So very precarious are the higheſt employments in 

been very ill employed: would to GOD it had the Turkiſh court. 1 hs 

© never happened !? | | The King of Sweden having waited a year The Krad 

The Baſſa perceiving his Majeſty would not longer in Turkey, without being able to procure Swen 

ſit, nor cared to enter into converſation, he or- the Porte to declare war againſt the Muſcovite, 3 

dered a horſe to be brought, richly accoutred, and — 


entreated his Majeſty to mount, which he did 
immediately, without ſpeaking a word, and was 
carried to the Baſſa's palace in Bender, where his 
principal miniſters and officers were permitted to 
attend him. On the fifth inſtant the King was 
put into a waggon covered with red cloth, with 
one of his Generals. Another waggon was pro- 
vided for two other Generals, and horſes for a- 
bout ſixty other Swedes, who were allowed to 
attend his Majeſty; and they were ſent under a 
guard of two hundred Turkiſh horſe, by eaſy 


8 Eu. to Demirtaſh, a mile from Adrianople. 


It was reported, at firſt, that the Porte deſigned 
to confine the King to the caſtle of Candia, or 
to that of Nicomedia; but upon the application 
of ſome Chriſtian powers, that reſolution was al- 
| tered, and the Porte let the King of Sweden 
know he was welcome to Demirtaſh, and, if he 
pleaſed, he might remain there as long as he 
lived ; they would ſupply him with all manner 
of neceſſaries for his ſubſiſtence. But they pre- 


ſumed, before the year was at an end, he would 


defire permiſſion to be gone: and that he might 
not be too much in love with his reſidence in 
Furkey, they ordered that very little ready mo- 
ney ſhould be given him: however the thaim, or 
allowance of proviſion, was ſo plentiful, that ſe- 
veral of the Swedes ſold part of it to the Greeks, 
and by that means furniſhed themſelves with a 
little money. The Vizier alſo allowed the 
King twenty- five crowns per diem, to find wine 
for his table: for as the Turkiſh religion prohi- 
bits its diſciples the drinking of wine, it is not 
lawful, it ſeems, to give it in kind to thoſe of 
another perſuaſion, A Turk, as has been ob- 
ſerved already, is polluted by having wine in his 
cuſtody, or being in a cellar or warehouſe where 
it is repoſited, according to the ſtrict rules of their 
law, though few of them make any ſcruple of 
being familiar with the juice of the grape in pri- 
vate; inſomuch that one who regarded only their 
practice, would be tempted to think there was no- 
thing criminal in the matter but the drinking it 
publickly. | | 

But to return to our hiſtory. The favour the 
Cham of Tartary, and the Baſſa of Bender, had 
ſhewn the King of Sweden, proved their ruin, as 
was expected. The Cham was depoſed, and ſuc- 
ceeded by his brother: and the Baſſa was baniſhed 
to a little iſland in the Mediterranean, having all 
his effects ſeized to the uſe of the government. 


or fortifications about the place, 
ry capable of being made a ſtrong town. 


intimated to the Grand Seignior his defire to re- 
turn to his own dominions: accordingly three 
hundred horſes and ſixty waggons were provided 
for his Majeſty's ſervice, and a handſome pre- 
ſent made him by the Grand Seignior. Where- 
upon the King ſent his thanks to his Highneſs 
for all the civilities he had received ſince he came 
into his dominions; and began his journey the 
firſt of October, being convoyed to the frontiers 
by a body of the Ottoman troops, after which 
his Majeſty paſſed incognito through Germany, 
with a ſmall retinue of ſervants; though his Im- 
perial Majeſty would have ſhewn him all the ho- 
nours due to a crowned head, if the King had 

not declined receiving them. 


CHAP. III. 
Treats of the province of Bulgaria. 


FROM the province of Beſſarabia I paſs on to 39 
* that of Bulgaria, bounded by the river Da- 
nube, which ſeparates it from Beſſarabia, Mol- 
davia, and Walachia on the north ; by the Black 
ſea on the eaſt; by mount Hæmus, which divides 
it from Romania, or Romelia, on the fouth ; and 
by Servia on the weſt: and was antiently part of 
Myſia Inferior, It ftretches in length from the 
ſouth-weſt to the north-eaſt upwards of four 
hundred miles, but is not more than forty or fif- 
ty miles over in the middle, though it ſwells to 
three times that breadth towards either end. 


The chief towns whereof are, 1. Sophia, ſituate 80 a 


on the river Iſchar, about an hundred miles to 
the ſouthward of the Danube, and two hundred 


miles. ſouth-eaſt of Belgrade, lying on the road 


from thence to Conſtantinople. It was antiently 


called Sardica, and: had the honour of a general 


council being held there. It is ſuppoſed to be 
called Sophia from the Empreſs SopH1A, the 
wife of JUsTINrAN, in whoſe reign it was re- 

built. It ſtands in a pleaſant plain, between two 
high mountains, one of which is covered with 
ſnow in the heat of ſummer. The town is well 
ſupplied with excellent water, which falls in abun- 
dance from the neighbouring mountains, They have 
alſo ſeveral baths naturally hot, whither infirm 
people reſort with ſucceſs, There are no walls 
though it is ve- 
2. Si- 
liſtria, a large city, and the feat of a Balla, 5 
tuate on the river Iſchar, about * 


Sura 
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north of Sophia. 3. Nicopolis ſtands at the 
mouth of the Iſchar, where it falls into the Da- 
nube. Near this place S1615MUND, King of 
Hungary, was defeated by BajazET. The 
other towns mentioned by geographers in Bulga- 
ria, are now no more than . villages, or ruins of 
antient cities, The country is generally moun- 
tainous, with ſome fruitful valleys interſperſed 
amongſt them, which yield good corn and paſtu- 


Chriſtians; who follow husbandry, and are very 
hoſpitable, according to ſome travellers ; but the 


country is pretty much infeſted by robbers, who 
lurk in the moſt inacceſſible parts of the moun- 


tain Hæmus, and are able to diſpute the paſſages 


with the troops that are ſent againſt them, There 


are many narrow difficult paſſes on the road from 
Conſtantinople to Belgrade, in the mountains 
which run through this country. The Turks 


call them capi dervant, or the gates of the nar- 
row way, which a ſmall body of men may de- 


fend againſt an army. Sir PAUL RICAUT 
relates, that three hundred merchants travelling 
this way, were ſet upon and deſtroyed by eigh- 
teen robbers only, who did more execution by 
rolling large ſtones down the mountains than by 
their arms. It was in theſe ſtreights, thus forti- 
hed by nature, the natives ſo long reſiſted the 
forces of the Grecian Emperors. Za 

| To the weſtward of Bulgaria lyes the province 


of Servia, antiently called Myſia Superior, be- 


cauſe it lyes higher up the Danube than the pro- 
vince we came from. Servia is bounded by the 
rivers Save and the Danube towards the north; 
by Bulgaria on the eaſt; by Albania and Mace- 
don on the ſouth; and by Boſnia on the weſt; 
from whence it is divided by the river Save. It 


is reckoned to be about two hundred fifty miles 


in length from eaſt to weſt, and one hundred 


thuty in breadth. Belgrade, the principal city, 


ate at the conflux of the Save and the Danube, 
covered from the Turks by the Imperialiſts, 
v.:h {cyeral other towns, in the year 1718. I 


therefore defer a farther deſcription of them 


t | ome to treat of the Emperor of Germany's 
de ans; and only obſerye in general, that the 


coviitty is well watered, and enjoys a pleaſant 


var. / of mountains and plains, woods and 


cham pain; that it produces good corn and wine, 


1 


Stage 


wheic it is cultivated, and is well ſtored with 
minerals, and the air is temperate z this count 
lying between the forty-third and forty-fifth de- 
grees f northern latitude. | 

As io Boſnia, the moſt weſtern part of Tur- 
key, ] have nothing more to add here than what 
I have already faid, in deſcribing the ſituation of 
the ſeveral provinces of Furkey in Europe, only 


that p-<at part of it is now reduced to the obe- | ; 
lence af the Emperor again, ſince the defeat of ſerved. already, by the aboveſaid mountains to- 


The people are for the moſt part 


likewiſe be defended by a ſmall force. 


H 
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the Turks, and the taking of Belgrade, in 
year 1718. 


Moldavia and Walachia, which lye to the 7 
northward of the Danube, and were part of the Moidavia 
antient Dacia, I have treated of already, and and Walachia 


ſhall only obſerve farther, that the Poles having 
over-run the country of Moldavia, in the year 
1686, and taken ſeveral great towns, compelled 
the inhabitants to acknowledge the Emperor of 
Germany for their Sovereign: but by the peace 
of Carlowitz, the Emperor relinquiſhed his ſo- 
vereignty over that people, and agreed they ſhould 
2 become tributary to the Turks, as they were 
efore. 


1 ſhall now proceed to the deſcription of Ro- Mount Hz- 
mania, the antient Thrace ; but ſhall firſt take a mus. 


view of that mountain, or chain of mountains, 
which generally go under the name of mount 
Hæmus, called by the Greeks Balcan, and by 
the Italians monte Argentaro, which ſeparates 


Bulgaria and Servia (the antient Myſia) from 


Romania and Macedon, ſtretching from the 
Black ſea to the Adriatick, or gulph of Venice, 
from the higheſt part of which mountains, it has 
been ſaid, both ſeas may be diſcerned at once: 


but later travellers are of opinion that this is im- 
poſſible, though all agree they are exceeding high. 


In that part of it which borders on Romania 
there are but two paſſages, one of which, it is 
ſaid, was made by the Emperor TRA AN, and 
capable of being defended by a ſmall force againſt 
the greateſt armies. The other is near a little 
river, by the Bulgarians called Saltiza, not alto- 
gether ſo ftreight and narrow as the other; but 
being full of rocks and dangerous precipices, may 
Nor are 
thoſe parts which lye next Macedon much eaſier 
penetrated; for when PERSEUs, the laſt King 
of Macedon, had fortified thoſe ſtreights againſt 
the Romans, it was conceived, ſays FLokus, 
there was no paſſage left for troops, unleſs they 
fell immediately from the heavens. And what 
renders the paſſage of theſe mountains more diffi- 
cult, is their barrenneſs, and the exceſſive cold 
which is felt towards the tops of them, which 
has been the. deſtruction of thouſands ; few con- 
ſtitutions being able to paſs ſuddenly from ex- 
treme heat to extreme cold without being diſor- 
dered. 


. 
Treats of the province of Romania, or Thrace. 


or Thrace, now the moſt conſiderable province 
of Turkey in Europe; bounded, as has been ob- 


4 G2 wards 


the C 
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LJAVING paſled this mountain from Bulgaria, Romania, 
we deſcend to the ſouthward into Romania, or Thrace, 
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CHAP. wards the north, by the Black ſea, the Boſpho- 
IV. rus, and Propontis, towards the eaſt; by the 
Lynn Archipelago on the ſouth, and by Macedon on 
the weſt, and is computed to extend three hun- 
dred miles in length, and about an hundred and 
fifty in breadth, It was antiently divided into 
twenty ſeveral nations, according to PLINY, 
who were afterwards made tributary to the Ma- 
cedonians. It was conquered by the Romans un- 
der Caius STRIBONiIUs CURIo, the Procon- 
ſul, and poſſeſſed by the eaſtern Emperors till it 
fell under the dominion of the Turks, about three 
hundred years ſince. The only river of any note 
is the Mariza, antiently Habrus, which riſes at 
the foot of mount Rhodope, on the borders of 
Macedon, and running eaſtward by Philipoppolis 


at length into the Egean fea, _ 
The chief towns of this province are, 1, Con- 
ſtantinople, the antient Byzantium, the metro- 
polis of the Turkiſh empire; called by the Turks 
Stamboul, and frequently, by Europeans, the 
Port, by way of eminence, being the fineſt port, 
or harbour, in the univerſe; though ſome ſay it 
obtained the narhe of the Port, from the princi- 
pal gate of the Grand Seignior's ſeraglio, which 
looks towards the town. Many fine deſcriptions 
we meet with of this city, from whence I ſhall 
endeavour to give the reader a juſt idea of it: how- 
ever the form of it will be beſt underſtood by the 
draught J have ordered to be engraved and bound 
up with this volume. | Tj | 
Cons TAN TIN E the Great having rebuilt and 
_ adorned this city, and made it the ſeat of his 
empire, gave it the name of Nova Roma; from 
whence the province wherein it ſtands obtained 


Conſtanti- 
nople. 


the death of this Emperor, was called Conſtanti- 
nople from its founder, as he may very well be 
eſteemed, ſince it does not ſtand exactly on the 
ſame ground as the antient Byzantium; and the 
foundation of the walls were laid by him. After 
the diviſion of the empire it remained the ſeat of 
the eaſtern Emperors: the French and Venetians 
took it from the Greeks in the year 1203; but 
it was retaken by the Paleologi, anno 1254. 
ManoMerT the ſecond took it from the Chri- 
ſtians, on Whitſunday, 1453, ever ſince which 
time the Turks have made it the ſeat of their 
empire. 4 
Conſtantinople is ſituate in forty-one degrees 
odd minutes north latitude, and of a triangu- 
lar figure, two ſides of it being waſhed by the 
_ ſea. The harbour is about three miles long and 
one over, and ſo deep from one end to the other, 
that the ſhipping may lye cloſe to the ſhore, at 
a little diſtance. This city affords the fineſt pro- 
ſpect in the world, riſing gradually from the 
ſhore ; ſo that you diſcover at one view, an in- 
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lio, lying upon the water, in the place where it is 


and Adrianople, turns to the ſouthward, and falls 


the title of Romania; but the town itſelf, on 


pear to the ſtreet : there are however ſeveral things 


finite number of moſques, with their domes TN 
turrets: the ſeraglio and caſtle of the ens = en 
ers particularly make a glorious appearance, a mul. vw. 
titude of globes and gilded ſpires being here in- 
termixed with groves of ever-greens, 

The ſeraglio is built upon the point of the tri- 
angle which runs out between the Propontis and 
the harbour; and underneath this palace, on the 
declivity of the hill, are the gardens of the ſerag- 


ſuppoſed old Byzantium ſtood : at the other angle on 
the Propontis ftands the ſeven towers, built when 
this place was in the poſſeſſion of the Chriſtians 
at preſent a priſon for ſtate criminals: at the third 
angle at the bottom of the harbour are the ruins 
of CoNSTH ANT INE's palace, | 
The town is ſurrounded by a wall tolerably 
good towards the land, but of no great ſtrength 
on the ſides which lye next the ſea: there are two 
and twenty gates, (T 0URNEFORT ſays twenty- 
three) ſix towards the land, eleven along the 
harbour, and five on the fide of the Propontis, 
having their reſpective landing places and ſtairs ; 
and the circumference of the whole town within 
the walls, according to THE VENO T's computa- 
tion, is twelve miles, or thereabouts ; but then 
he excludes Galata, and the other ſuburbs. But 
notwithſtanding that noble proſpect of this city, 
with which travellers are charmed on their ap- 
proaching it, they find themſelves miſerably de- 
ceived in their expectations when they come into 
the place ; for the houſes are low, and built for 
the moſt part of wood: the ſtreets extremely 
narrow and dirty, the houſes jutting over in ma- 
ny places, that you may almoſt ſtep croſs from 
one to another ; and if ever there happens a fire, 
which is not ſeldom, there is no ſtopping it till 
it comes to ſome garden or vacant place. In o- 
ther parts of the town are long dead walls before 
the palaces of the great men, which do not ap- 


very well worth a traveller's obſervation in Con- 
ſtantinople, particularly, 3 

1. The Grand Seignior's ſeraglio: this, a late ref 
author obſerves, is rather a collection of palaces 
and apartments added to one another, according 
to the caprice of the ſeveral Emperors, than one 
ſingle palace: it is compoſed of rich materials, 
very indifferently put together: the roofs are co- 
vered with lead, as are the reſt of the Sultan's 
palaces, which diſtinguiſhes them from thoſe of 
private perſons, to whom this privilege is ſtrictly 
prohibited. The principal entrance to this palace 
is called in Turkiſh capi, the gate, or port, by) 
way of eminence, and by this name the Otto- 
man empire is now generally known, as has been 
obſerved already. There is nothing magnificent in 
this gate, unleſs the materials, which are all of 
marble: an Arabick inſcription over it, in gold 
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Eu AP, and azure, ſhews that this and the palace were the room, as it uſed to be in our great halls, CHAP, 


IV. built by Ma HO II. Forty or fifty capigiz, and is ſtill in our colleges and inns of court, IV. 
or porters, keep guard here, who are diſtinguiſh- 


ed by their high ſtiffened caps, when they are 
upon duty; fifty more of them keep guard at the 
ſecond gate; but all without arms, except a little 
ſtaff they earry in their hands; nothing being 
more contrary to the "Turkiſh humour than the 
going armed in towns, even the janizaries them- 
ſelves are ſeldom ſeen with weapons, and laugh at 
the Franks, who wear ſwords as part of their 
dreſs; demanding if they intend to make war 
upon the dogs, who ſometimes purſue them 


through the ſtreets in troops, and compel them to 


draw in their defence; which our friend Mo- 
TRAYE ſuppoſes to proceed from the novelty of 
the Franks dreſs, as well as their going armed. 
But to return to the ſeraglio : I hrough the 
great gate above-mentioned, which is open to all 
people, we enter the firſt court, called duor, be- 
ing conſiderably longer than broad : on the right 
hand is the infirmary, which 1s rather convenient 
than magnificent: but, it ſeems, people are ſo 
well taken care of here, that they ſometimes 
counterfeit ſickneſs to be entertained in this place, 
particularly upon account of their being indulged 
the liberty of wine, as they are in all their hoſpi- 


tals, which, it ſeems, is permitted to be drank 


by way of medicine. 
On the left hand of this court ſtands an old 


building, with a cupola over it, formerly a Chri- 


ſtian temple, as ſome relate,. in which the arms 


and other ſpoils of the Chriſtians are repoſited. 


Here is alſo the mint for coining money, and 
lodgings for the ordinary ſervants of the ſeraglio, 
on both ſides. The ſecond court, into which alſo 


any perſon may enter, is called the court of the 
divan; the walks are paved with marble, and 
there are ſeveral large graſs plots ſurrounded with 


trees, and fountains in the middle of them: round 


this court there runs a large gallery, ſomething 


low, but not ill built, and ſupported by a vaſt 
number of fine marble pillars, On the right hand 
ſtands the aſna, or treaſury, and a ſtable wherein 
are kept ſome of the fineſt horſes in the world, 


tor the Grand Seignior's own riding: nor can 


any thing be more ſplendid than the bridles, ſad- 
cles, houſen, and other furniture, with which 
they are accoutred on publick occaſions, being 
enriched with precious ſtones, and every where 
ſhining with gold and filver. But neither the 
treaſury, nor the ſtables where this rich furniture is 
repoſited, have any thing grand or magnificent in 
their architecture. 


On the left hand of this court ſtands the kit- 


chens, containing ſeveral large handſome build- 
ings, with cupolas over them, but no chimneys, 
holes being cut in the cupolas to let out the 


The numbers that inhabit this palace muſt be ve 


ry large, as Mr. Mor RAVE obſerves, from the 
vait quantities of proviſions which are annually 
ſpent here; of which ſome of the hatchis, or 
Cooks, aſſured him there were no leſs than thirty 
thouſand oxen, twenty thouſand calves, ſixty 
thouſand ſheep, ſixteen thouſand lambs, ten thou- 


ſand kids, an hundred thouſand turkeys and 


geeſe, an hundred thouſand pigeons, and two 
hundred thouſand fowls and chickens, beſides 
wild-fowl and fiſh, of the laſt of which they 
ſpend at leaſt an hundred and thirty thouſand 


turbats only every year: theſe are moſt delicious 


eating, and mighty plentiful in the ſeas about 
Conſtantinople, as indeed all other fiſh are, of 
which the Turks eat only the beſt ſort, and do 
not care to meddle with ſhell-fiſh. | 

None but the Grand Seignior himſelf may be 
ſeen on horſeback in the ſecond court: and fo 
profound a ſilence is obſerved in all the courts of 
the palace, that notwithſtanding the vaſt num- 
bers. of inhabitants and people who daily reſort 


thither, eſpecially to the firſt court, where the 
ſervants wait, there is not the leaſt murmur heard, 
but every thing is huſhed and quiet, as if no bo- 


dy lived in the ſeraglio, to which their converſing 
by ſigns very much contributes; for not only the 
mutes themſelves, but every one who would be 


acceptable at court, endeavours to qualify himſelf 


for this kind of converſation, which the Grand 
Seignior underſtands perfectly well. 

At the farther end of the upper court is the 
divan, in which councils of ſtate are held, and 
juſtice adminiſtred. Beyond this no ſtrangers are 
admitted, unleſs Ambaſſadors, who paſs on to 
the hall of audience, where the Sultan's throne 
is erected, being almoſt incruſted or covered over 


with pearl and precious ſtones: the hall of au- 


dience is very richly furniſhed, the roof and ſides 
ſhine with gold and azure, and are adorned with 
paintings after the Perſian manner; the whole 
being pretty well deſigned; but the divan is much 
too low, its height being not at all anſwerable to 
the extent, | 

Some travellers relate that they have found op- 
portunities of 1 the more inward parts of 
the ſeraglio, particularly Mr. Mor RAY E, who 
ſays that the court with the haram being removed 
to Adrianople, he attended a French watch- ma- 
ker, as his ſervant, into ſeveral apartments, who 


was ſent for to rectify ſome fine clocks which 


had been preſented to the Grand Seignior. A 
black eunuch conducted them into the hall of the 


haram, where was an Engliſh clock in a rich 
caſe which wanted mending: the whole room 


was lined, or wainſcotted, with China tiles, and 


imoke ; for the hearth is always in the middle of the cieling of the cupola, and the reſt of bn 
| roof, 
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CHAP. roof, adorned with gold and azure: in the middle 
IV. of the hall under the cupola was a fountain, the 
baſon whereof was of fine green marble, which 
our author took to be jaſper. Theſe artificial 
fountains are as common in the Turkiſh apart- 
ments as in our gardens, ſerving for their ablu- 
tions which precede their prayers, as well as to 
entertain the eye, eſpecially in the harams of the 
women, who never enter their moſques, or tem- 
ples, but have the alcoran read to them in ſuch 
halls as theſe, which ſerve as ſo many chapels: 
theſe halls have large windows, which are not 
only glazed, but have bars or lattices before them ; 
and round the room are ſofas, or broad raiſed 
benches, covered with rich carpets, where the 
Ladies fit and take the freſh air ſometimes, and 
entertain themſelves with viewing the gardens 
which ſurround them. | 
From the hall our author paſſed by ſeveral little 
rooms, like the cells of monks or nuns, but ex- 
celling them infinitely in the richneſs of the 
furniture, particularly one of them, where a fine 
pendulum wanted mending, into which he was 
introduced: the clock ſtood upon a maſſy filvex 
table, before a looking glaſs, the frame whereof 
was ſilver gilt, curiouſly wrought, and embelliſh- 
ed with foliages in relievo: two high ſtands of 
maſſy ſilver ſtood at each end of a rich ſofa, 
which had a covering of plain green ſilk; and this 
being taken off, there appeared a very rich bro- 
cade, with a gold ground, the cuſhions being of 
green velvet richly wrought : this chamber was 
better adorned with painting and gildings than 


the hall; but the bottoms of the windows were 


above the reach of the talleſt man, the glaſs being 
painted, but no repreſentation of any living crea- 
ture in it. 
Thus far Mr. Mor RAVE has diſcovered to 
us the inward apartments of the ſeraglio: in his 
return back he was led through ſeveral fine halls 
and chambers, the floors whereof were covered 
with rich Perſian carpets, and adorned with ſo- 
fas and gilded cielings; but had not time to 
make any particular obſervations on them : the 
gardens, over which they paſſed to the ſea-fide, 
were full of groves of cypreſſes, and other ever- 
greens, planted without any manner of order : 
about twenty paces from the ſtair-caſe by which 
he deſcended into the garden, ſtood a pillar of 
granate marble, of one ſingle piece, which ſeemed 
to him to be larger, and a third part higher than 
MaRrcian's pillar; it ſtood upon a ſquare pe- 
deſtal, adorned with ſome mutilated feſtoons and 
Latin inſcriptions, ſo defaced that our author 
could only diſcover the name of JUsTINIAN en- 
tire, and durſt not ſtay to copy any thing, being 
ſtrictly obſerved by the officers under whoſe care 
they were. Oey | 
There are Other travellers who pretend to have 
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ment ripens. 


twelve marble pillars, and richly furniſhed and 


Grand Seignior ſometimes comes to take water, 


ranged through all the Ladies apartments, and to C F mJ 
be acquainted with the Grand Seignior's moſt 1 Wl 

private amours, and even with the manner of the * 
Ladies reception, when they are admitted to his 
bed: but their relations ſeem much fitter to fill a 
novel than a hiſtory, and therefore I muſt beg 
leave of the gay part of the world, who ſeem in- 
finitely pleaſed with the relation of ſuch amuſe- 
ments, for not gratifying them with the repeti- 
tion of theſe particulars, which they themſelves 
will give leſs credit to every day, as their judg- 


The outſide of the palace towards the port has 
little worth obſervation, unleſs the kioſc, or plea- 
ſure-houſe, over-againſt Galata, ſupported b 


painted after the Perſian manner : hither the 
or divert himſelf with viewing the ſhipping. 
There is another kioſc on that ſide of the palace 
next the Boſphorus, higher than that on the ſide 
of the port: this is built on arches, which ſup- 
port three ſalons covered with gilded cupolas, and 
hither the Sultan frequently comes with the La- 
dies, attended by the mutes and dwarfs, and other 
inhabitants of the palace, to take the freſh air 
and divert himſelf, 
Beſides the buildings, gardens, and ſquares al- 
ready mentioned, there are many others in which 
the inferior officers and ſervants are lodged, and 
where all manner of ſtores and proviſions are re- 
poſited, particularly on the left hand of the en- 
trance, quite down to the waterſide, are prodi- 
gious wood piles for the uſe of the palace, which 
ſome thouſand baltagis, or hatchet men, young 
luſty ſlaves, are employed in cutting out and car- | 
rying to the ſeveral apartments: on the other ſide, 
on the right, is a large ſquare, where thoſe who 
are deſigned for military employments are taught 
their exerciſes, at which the Sultan is ſometimes 
preſent. | I { 
From the palace I paſs on to take a farther 
view of this mighty city, ſaid to have the moſt 
agreeable ſituation, and at a little diſtance to af- 
ford the fineſt proſpect of any town in the uni- 
verſe, as has been intimated already, Nothing 
upon earth, ſays TourRNEForT, can afford 
more delight to the eye, than at one view. to be- 
hold all the buildings of the largeſt city in Eu- 
rope, whoſe terraſſes, balconies, and gardens, form 
a variety of amphitheatres, ſet off with bezeſtins, 
(exchanges), caravanſeras, ( publick buildings for 
entertainment of ſtrangers), but above all, à va- 
riety of noble moſques, or temples, which, tho 
monſtrous in their ſize, have nothing but what 
appears beautiful at a diſtance; the defects of the 
Turkiſh architecture not being diſcernible far off : 
on the contrary, the large eupola's, with the leſſer 
domes which ſtand round them, covered with 
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or gilded ; the minarets, or ſteeples, vaſtly high, 
with creſcents on the top of them, viewed by a 
traveller who ſtands at the entrance of the canal 
of the Black fea, create in him the higheſt ad- 
miration. | 

There are ſeveral other ſeraglios, or palaces in 
Conſtantinople, beſides the Grand Seignior's ; but 
they have very little beauty on the outſide, peo- 
ple here ſeeming to affect as little outward ſhow 
as poſſible, for fear of giving umbrage to the go- 
vernment, and endangering the ſeizing their poſ- 
ſeſſions. Theſe palaces are generally large, and 
ſurrounded with high walls, like thoſe of mona- 
ſteries: in the inſide there are noble apartments, 
adorned with gold and azure, the floors being co- 
vered with rich carpets ; the walls ſometimes lined 
with tiles, in imitation of China ware, and in 
all their rooms there is a broad bench, raiſed a- 


bout a foot high, againſt the wall, covered with 
better carpets than the floor, and embroidered 


cuſhions ſet upon it, and this is called a ſofa: 
their halls, where they receive viſits, and ſpend 


moſt part of the day, are generally called divans. 
The women's haram, or apartment, is ſeparated 
from the reſt of the houſe, no man being admit- 
ted to enter it but the maſter and his eunuchs: 


theſe places are efteemed ſo very ſacred, that the 
officers of juſtice will not enter them, it is faid, 
to apprehend a criminal, but wait his coming 


out. The private houſes of Conſtantinople, as 
has been obſerved already, are very mean, and 
being built of wood, frequently deſtroyed by fires; 
for putting a ſtop to which the baltagis, or 
hatchet-men, have no other way than to demo- 


liſh twenty or thirty houſes before the fire reaches 
them ; and notwithſtanding this, there are often 


ſeveral thouſand houſes deftroyed in a few hours: 


theſe fires are commonly occal:oned, it is ſaid, by 
the Turks ſmoking tobacco in their beds, againft 
which practice ſome of their Sultans have been 
very ſevere; but they are ſo enamoured with the 
intoxicating weed, that nothing will reftrain their 
taking it. N 

But notwithſtanding the Turks affect nothing 
grand in the ſtructure of their private houſes, their 
temples, and other publick buildings, are exceed- 
ing magnificent: and among other things taken 


notice of by travellers, are the ſeven Royal 


moſques, or temples, which are not encloſed by 
houſes and tradeſmen's ſhops, that prevent the view 


| of them, as in Chriſtendom ; but ſtand fingle, 
Within ſpacious encloſures, planted with fine trees; 


and adorned with noble fountains. 
St. Sophia, the principal of theſe, ſtands oppo- 


lite to the great gate of the ſeraglio, and has a 


very advantageous fituation, being in the fineſt 
part of the town, upon an eminence, from whence 
there is a gradual deſcent to the ſea: it was an- 


ticntly a Chriftian temple, built by the Emperor 


IN EUROPE. 


JusTin, enlarged and beautified by JusTInN1Aan, CHAP. 


and dedicated to the wiſdom of GOD, where- 


upon it obtained the name of Agia Sophia ; and | 
though the Turks have now converted it in- 88 


to a moſque, it ſtill retains its antient name. 
This noble ſtructure is of a ſquare form without, 
being an hundred and fourteen paces in length, and 
eighty in breadth; but the inſide appears round ; 
a portico, or piazza, twelve yards wide, ſupport- 
ed by marble columns, extends the whole length 
of the front, which in the time of the Greek 
Emperors ſerved for a veſtibulum : this piazza 
has a communication with the church by nine 
marble folding doors, the leaves whereof are brafs 
and adorned with baſſo relievos, extremely mag- 
nificent, the middlemoſt of them being very 
large: this veſtibulum is joined to another parallel 
to it, which has only five brazen doors, the leaves 
whereof were charged with croſſes; but there are 
left only the upright beams, the croſs beams be- 
ing taken away: parallel to theſe veſtibulums the 
Turks have built a large cloiſter, wherein are 
the cells or lodgings of the mollas, and officers. 
who belong to the moſque, | | | 
A cupola of admirable ſtructure covers the 


greateſt part of the building, and at the foot of 


this dome runs a colonnade, or piazza, which 
ſupports a gallery five fathoms broad, by ſome 
called ConsTANTINE's gallery, formerly fet apart 


for the women; and over this are two other lefler 


galleries, which make a glorious figure in the time 
of their Ramezan, when they are all filled with 
lamps. The cupola is thirty-ſix yards from fide 


to fide, and reſts upon four vaſt pillars, about 


eight fathoms thick: the arch feems a perfect de- 
miſphere, and is illuminated by four and twenty 


windows placed round it at equal diſtances: from 
the eaſt part of this mighty dome we paſs on to 


the demi-dome, in a ſtrait line, which was the 
ſanctuary of the Chriſtians, and their great altar 
placed there. In this moſque, it is ſaid, there 
are no leſs than an hundred and ſeven pillars, of 
various kinds of marble; among which ſome are 


of porphyry, and others Egyptian granate, and 


the whole dome is lined with curious marble. 
The moſque moſt admired, next to that of 
St. Sophia is the Solymania, ſo called from its 
founder So LYMAN II. The outfide of this 
moſque is ſaid to exceed that of St. Sophia ; the 


windows being larger and better diſpoſed, the 


galleries more regular and ſtately, and the whole 
built of the fineſt ſtones, brought from the ruins 
of Chalcedon and Troy. Ihe mauſoleums of 
its founder, and his Sultana, are behind this 
moſque, covered with noble domes: over S0LY- 
MAN's coffin is a rich piece of embroidery, re- 
preſenting the town of Mecca ; and at the head 
of the coffin is a turbant placed, with a tuft of he- 
rons feathers; enriched with precious ſtones; the 


Whole 


6c0 


CHAP. whole tomb being illuminated with a vaſt num- 
IV. ber of lamps and tapers, and ſeveral religious at- 
Wyo tend conſtantly, who have ſtated falaries for read- 


ing the alcoran, and praying for the ſoul of the 
deceaſed, 


'The validea, or moſque founded by the mother 


of MAHOME T IV. is another noble ſtructure, - 


the model and materials much the ſame with that 
of St. Sophia, and being ſituated in the moſt fre- 
quented part of the town, is nobly illuminated 
upon rejoicing days; they do not only fill the 


galleries and minarets with lamps, but by cords 


faſtened from one minaret to another, and little 


lamps fixed to them, they repreſent the name of 
the Grand Seignior, or a beſieged town, or a 
battle, very artfully. | | 
The new moſque built by Sultan ACHMET is 
another magnificent ſtructure: the entrance into 
it is through a large court, which leads to a por- 
tico, or piazza, over which is a gallery, covered 
in length by nine domes, and in breadth by ſix, 
ſupported by marble pillars: from hence we paſſed 
through a large ſquare cloiſter, which joins to the 
moſque, over which there is a ſtately dome, with 
fender minarets, or ſteeples, as in the reſt; but 
the only ornaments in the inſide of this and the 
other moſques, are branched candleſticks, ivory 
balls, and cryſtal globes : one of the cryſtal globes 
in this moſque contains a little galley rigged ; ano- 
ther, the model of the temple, and the reſt ſome 
cCurioſity or other. 
T here are ſeveral other noble moſques, as thoſe 
of Sultan MAHOMET, Sultan SELIu, Sultan 
BaJjazET, &c. which have hoſpitals and ſchools 
endowed belonging to them; but the model be- 
ing much the ſame with thoſe already mentioned, 
need no farther deſcription: porticos and galleries 
are common to moſt of them ; they have all their 
domes and minarets, and gilded creſcents; moſt 
of them are lined with marble, and their galleries 
ſupported by marble pillars: the floors are covered 
with mats or carpets, and they have no painting 
or imagery in any of their moſques. The Turks 
have defaced the cherubims, and other images, 
they found in St. Sophia, which has not a little 
diminiſhed the beauty of the cupola, and ſome 
other parts of it. A pulpit there is of ſtone or 
marble in every moſque, from whence the reli- 
gious ſometimes harangue the people: but of this 
- ſhall enlarge when I come to treat of their re- 
igion. . 
Another place which travellers viſit at Con- 
ſtantinople is the atmeidan, the antient hyppo- 
drome, a famous ſquare, ſtill put to the ſame uſes 
almoſt as it was originally, for here the Turks 
exerciſe feats of horſemanſhip, and ſhew their 
dexterity in throwing the gerit, or dart, in a full 
career; and antiently it was the place for horſe 
races. The dimenſions are ſtill the ſame as for- 


The atmei- 
dan. 
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with bas reliefs, and other ornaments: and by 


Which this country was infeſted. 


merly, viz. 400 paces long and 100 broad; but CH Ab 
the noble ſtatues and obelisks which were erected IV,. 
here are moſt of them demoliſhed or defaced. wy 
An obelisk of granate, or thebaick marble, . how- 
ever, remains {till in the atmeidan ; being one 
ſingle piece, about fifty foot high, terminating in 
a point, and charged with hieroglyphicks, now 
unintelligible; but by the Greek and Latin in- 
ſcriptions on the baſe, it appears, that the Em- 
peror THEO DOslus cauſed it to be ſet up again, 
after it had lain on the ground a conſiderable 
time, and the engines which were made uſe of in 
raiſing it are repreſented in baſſo relievo. Nic E- 
Tus, in the life of St. IGNMAT Ius, Patriarch of 
Conſtantinople, obſerves, that this obelisk had on 
the top a brazen pine apple, which was thrown 
down by an earthquake, Not far from hence are 
the remains of another obelisk, compoſed of ſe- 
veral pieces of marble, the top whereof 1s fallen, 
and the reſt in a ruinous condition, This obelisk 
was formerly covered with brazen plates, ſet off 


the inſcription on the bottom appears to have 
been a very ſurpriſing work. The column of 
the three ſerpents twiited together, mentioned by 
former writers, gentlemen, who have lately tra- 
velled to Conſtantinople, tell us is taken away or 
demoliſhed. It was held by the ſuperſtitious to 
be a taliſman, or charm, againſt ſerpents, with 


There is another pillar in the ſtreet of Adri- 
anople, called the burnt column, being ſo black 
and ſcorched, - by the frequent fires which happen 
in this city, that it is not eaſy to diſcover what 
it is made of; but thoſe who have taken the 
pains to examine it, ſay, that it is compoſed of 
porphyry ſtones, and that the joints were hid 
with copper plates. The hiſtorical pillar, ſo called 
becauſe it is covered with figures from top to bot- 
tom, and ſaid to contain the hiſtory of the victories 
of the Emperor AR CAD1vUs, isof plain marble, and 
about an hundred and forty-ſeven foot in height. 
The conquered towns are repreſented by women, 
whoſe heads are crowned with towers. The 
horſes are finely wrought, and the Emperor ap- 
pears fitting in an elbow chair, in a kind of fur 
gown. The Imperial ſtandard is held over his 
head by two angels, having that device of the 
Chriſtian Emperors wrought in it, viz. JESUS 
CHRIST is conqueror. The column called 
Marcian's pillar, is compoſed of granate marble, 
and ſtands in a private court in Adrianople-ſtreet, 
near the baths of IBRaHim Baſla, and was diſ- 
covered but a few years fince, by Sir GEORGE 


WHEELER and M. SON. | 


The grand bezeſtin, or exchange, is much ad- Bereſtins 
mired by travellers, where all manner of tradeſ- 
men have their ſhops ; one quarter being afligned 


to the goldſmiths, another to the drapers, a 1 
| —— t 


IV. mixing together. It is built of free ſtone, and 
covered from the weather. Here the richeſt 
merchandize is expoſed to ſale, and at night the 
place is locked up, and all people retire to their 
reſpectiye dwellings. There is another bezeſtin, 
where goods of leſs value are ſold; but in other 
parts of the town there are no ſhops or any trade 
ſtirring, unleſs in their bazars, or market places, 
where fleſh and other eatables are expoſed to ſale. 
The hans or caravanſeras, for entertainment of 
travellers and merchants, are many of them no- 
ble ſtone buildings, conſiſting for the moſt part of 
a large ſquare court, in the middle of which is 
a fountain. A cloiſter runs all round the ſquare, 
through which we enter the lodgings, and over 
this cloiſter is a gallery, with lodging rooms be- 
hind it. A merchant has nothing to do but to 
apply to the porter who has the keeping of the 
houſe, and he will aſſign him a lodging, and a 
warenouſe for his goods, paying only a piaſter, or 
fome ſuch ſum at his entrance, and two or three 
alpers a day afterwards. The nobleſt of theſe 
hans is that called valide han, built by a dowa- 
ger Empreſs. Here foreigners always find a lodg- 
ing at an eaſy rate; and a quilt or two, a car- 
pet, and ſome cuſhions are all the furniture that 
is requiſite, The revenue that ariſes from theſe 
hans, 1s uſually applied to ſome pious or charitable 
uſes, There are ſome of them however purely 
for the conveniency of travellers, where they do 


| and fleih if they will accept it, which few peo- 
FIT 0. do, proviſion being exceeding cheap. 


ing to the Franks, as the publick market which 
1 daily held for ſlaves of both ſexes. Here men 
purchaſe wives, concubines, or ſervants, as the 

40 cattle in other countries. This is a large 
{quare, called the yeſſir bazar, and commonly the 
avret bazar, or women's market, there being more 
of theſe expoſed to ſale than of the other ſex. 
Ihe male ſlaves ſtand in the middle of the ſquare: 
but the women are kept in little rooms adjoining 
to it, Whither chapmen go to cheapen and exa- 
mine them, "Thoſe who are diſtinguiſhed for 
their beauty or other accompliſhments, and like 
to become the miſtreſſes of people of condition, 
the merchants keep up carefully in their own 
| houſes, where they are taught to ſing and dance, 
and all other qualifications which may render 
them deſirable. And when a great man comes 
to traihck for them, theſe Ladies uſe the moſt 
tender and moving expreſſions to induce him to 
take them off, ſtyling him ſovereign of their 
ucarts, ſoul of their ſouls, &c. But a merchant 
cs care his chapmen ſhall not be too familiar 
With his ware, till the bargain is concluded, for 


the * Jie with her maidenhead is valued at 
CL. 1. 


not only lodge gratis, but are furniſhed with rice 


But nothing in Conſtantinople appears ſo ſhock- 
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twice the price ſhe would be without it; and CHAP. 


there are old women according to MoTRAYE, 
who are ſworn to examine them, and report their 
opinions of the matter. 

Over againſt Conſtantinople, on the other ſide 
the harbour, ſtands Galata, to which people uſu- 
ally go in a wherry, it not being more than half 
a mile from the one {ide to the other. But when 
we go to Galata by land, it is neceſſary to fetch 
a compaſs round the harbour, and croſs a little 
river which diſcharges itſcif into it. The firſt 
thing obſervable in the way, is, the Ocmeidan or 
field of arrows, a ſpacious place, where the Turks 
practiſe archery, and come in proceſſion at the 
breaking out of a war, to implore ſucceſs on their 
arms. From hence we arrive at Caſſumpaſha, 
which looks like a great village. Here by the 
water-ſide is the arſenal, where the gallies and 
ſhips are built, containing no leſs than ſixſcore 
arched docks. the Captain Baſſa has his reſidence 
in the arſenal, and has the command of all the 
workmen and marines, From hence we go to 
Galata, which is ſeparated from Caflumpaſha, 
only by the burying-places, which lye between 
them. Galata is a large town, and the private 
houſes better built than thoſe of Conſtantinople, 
and inhabited for the moſt part by Greeks, Arme- 
nians, Franks, or Jews, who are not under thoſe 
reſtraints here, as they are on the other fide the 


water, but enjoy as full liberty in their religion 


and cuſtoms, as in Chriſtendom almoſt, having 
taverns and publick houſes, where wine is drunk 
with all imaginable freedom, even the Turks 
themſelves often croſs the water to get a doſe 
of it. Here are alſo ſeveral monaſteries of the 
Franks, as Cordeliers, Jeſuits, Franciſcans, Capu- 
chins, &c. beſides ſeveral private families of 
Franks. | 5 

By the ſea- ſide is one of the fineſt fiſh-markets 
in the world, where no kind of freſh fith is 


wanting, exceeding cheap and good. From Ga- 


lata we go to Pera, which is likewiſe ſeparated 
from it by burying- grounds. In this town the 
Chriſtian Ambaſſadors have their reſidence, ex- 
cept thoſe of the Emperor and Poland, who are 
allowed to hive houſes within the walls of Con- 
ſtantinople. The private houſes of Pera are hand- 
ſomer than any about the city, and it is chiefly 
inhabited by Greeks of condition. From Pera to 
Tophana there is a great deſcent, this place lying 
upon a river juſt oppoſite to the ſeraglio. It is 
called Tophana becauſe here their artillery is caſt, 
the foundery giving its name to all that quar- 
ter, which makes a little town, but all theſe places 
are by 


or at leaſt as ſuburbs to it, and then indeed this 
city may be reckoned near thirty miles about. 
But Conſtantinople, properly ſo called, according 


to the beſt information I can get, is not above 


IV. 
8 


Ocmeidan. 


Caſſumpaſia 


Gylitas 


Pera. 


Tophanas 


ſome reckoned a part of Conſtantinople, 


eleven 
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eleven or twelve miles in circumference, excluſive 
of the great ſeraglio which is computed to be about 
three or four miles more: and by the way, there 
is another ſeraglio in Conſtantinople, beſides that 
already mentioned, called the old ſeraglio, being 
about two miles in compaſs, where the Ladies 
who belonged to former Emperors are kept, and 
never ſuffered to come out. Here alſo are kept 


thoſe of the Royal Blood, who are ſuffered to live. 


Over againſt the grand ſeraglio, on the Aſian 


Scudaret. 


fick to Conſtantinople, and at preſent a large 


ſhore, ſtands the town of Scudaret, and notwith- 


ſtanding this place is a mile diſtant from the city, 
and ſeparated from it by the ſea, this alſo is by 
ſome reckoned a part of Conſtantinople. It is 
indeed the principal rendezvous of the merchants 
and caravans of Armenia and Perſia, which trat- 


beautiful town, the only one on the Aſiatick fide 
of the Boſphorus. As for Chalcedon, which lay 


a very little to the -weſtward of it, juſt oppoſite 


to the point of the grand ſeraglio, there is now 


ſcarce any ruins left, to ſhew where that city 


Adrianople, 


ftood. Between Scudaret and Chalcedon, the Grand 
Seignior has a fine palace, and gardens of a vaſt 
extent, whither he frequently retires from the 
city. | 

2. The ſecond city in this province is Adria- 


nople, ſo called from the Emperor Aprian, 


who re-edifed it, after it had been deſtroyed by 
an earthquake ; by the Turks calied Adrine. The 
antient name of this city -was Oreſtes, which it 
obtained from its founder, and was afterwards 
known by the name of Uſcadana, | 
in 43 degrees odd minutes north latitude, about an 
hundred and forty miles north weſt of Conſtan- 


tinople, and ſtands for the moſt part on a flat, 


in a fruitful country, being watered by ſeveral 
rivers, of which, the chief are the Meriza, the 
'Fungia, and the Arda, over which there are 
three ſtone bridges. The town is healthful, and 
the country about it pleaſant, which frequently 
brings the Grand Seignior and his court hither ; 


and ſome of the Sultans, particularly the laſt, 


have ſo doted on the place, that no repreſenta- 
tions of their people could bring them back to 
Conſtantinople. The Sultan has here a magni- 
ficent ſeraglio, and there are ſome noble moſques, 
but the private buildings are not better than at 
Conttantinople, and the ſtreets more dirty and 
inconvenient. The circumference is computed 
to be about ſeven or eight miles, including the 
gardens, and it is faid to contain about an hun- 
dred thouſand inhabitants. It was taken by the 
Turks in the year 1362, whither they removed 


the ſeat of their empire from Bruſa in Natolia, 


and it continued to be the metropolis of the em- 
pire, till the taking of Conſtantinople. 

In this city is a noble bezeſtin, or exchange, 
near half a mile in length, having between 


It is ſituate 


three and four hundred ſhops on the ſides, fur- 
niſted with rich goods, and near it is a co- 
vered ſtreet a mile in length, full of good ſhop 


ing a particular quarter to themſelves in moſt of 


CH Ap. 


S FN) 


from one end to the other; the tradeſmen hay- 


the cities of I urkey, and are not diſperſed over 


all parts of the town, as with us. The principal 


moſque here is that of Sultan SELIM, hut as the 


form. of it differs little from thoſe of Conftanti- 


nople, I ſhall not tire the reader with a particular 


deſcription of it. This, like every Mahometan 
temple almoſt, is ſurrounded with a piazza, and 
galleries; the middle of the temple covered by a 
large dome or cupola, and ſeveral lefler domes 
about it, ſlender ſteeples or minarets of a conſi- 


derable height, ſtanding at the ends with creſ- 


cents upon them. As this 1s the general frame 
of their moſques, and there 1s no other difference 
but in their dimenſions or materials, I perſuade 
my ſelf the reader will very readily diſpenſe with 
a freſh deſcription of them in every town we 
come at. | | 3 
3. The next great town TI ſhall mention in 
this province, is T rajanople, ſituate about forty 
miles to the ſouth eaſt of Adrianople, once the 
ſee of an Archbiſhop, but now a {mall place. 


4. Philippopoli, ſo called from King PHILI b 


the father of ALEXANDER, about eighty miles 
weſt of Adrianople, is ſtill a large city, fituate 
in a ſpacious plain on the river Mariza, part of 
it ſtanding on the declivity of a little hill, and 
the reſt on the plain: here are no other antiqui- 
ties but the remains of two antient brick chapels 
built in the form of a croſs: in one of which, ac- 
cording to the tradition of the Greeks, St. PAUL 
preached to the Philippians ; and upon that ac- 
count they often reſort thither on holy | 
perform their devotions. The walls of the city 


days to 


Trasancele, 
7 + 


are in a ruinous condition, and over the gates are 


found ſome Greek inſcriptions, but not legible 
at preſent; and as for the Greeks who are natives 
of the place, even their prieſts and coloyers (monks) 
are ſo extremely ignorant, that they are not at 
all acquainted with the hiftory of their city, or 
its original; but attend with admiration when 
the Franks relate any thing out of the antient 
writers concerning it. There are in the plain a- 
bout this city ſeveral little hills, or tumul, like 
thoſe we have in England, which, according to 
tradition, were the ſepulchres of ſome noble Ro- 
mans who loſt their lives in battle on this plain. 
Sir PAUL Ric Au relates, that a Greek having 
dreamt there was a conſiderable treaſure buried 
under one of theſe hills, had ſo firm an aſſurance 
of the truth of it, that he applied himſelf to the 
Nazir Aga, who has the overſight of the water- 
works and pleaſure houſes of the Grand Seignlor 
in this province, and acquainted him with his 


dream: the Nazir ſent intelligence of it 8 2 
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find, on the victory the Venetians obtained at CHAP, 
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are the Turks to catch at the leaſt ſhadow where 


there is any profit to be expected, that the pea- 


ſants of the,neighbourhood were ſummoned in to 


dig for this ſuppoſed treaſure, who underſtand- 


ing but little of the art of mining, and having 
dug very deep, the ground fell in upon them, 
and buried no leſs than ſeventy perſons under it: 
and thus the work ended, and the Greek awaked 
from his dream. But to proceed, this city was 
taken by the Turks about the year 1360. and 
is an archiepiſcopal ſee. 3 

5. Gallipoli, a large town at the mouth of 


the Propontis, or ſea of Marmora, on the Thra- 
cian Cherſoneſe, where the ſtreight between Europe 


and Aſia is about five miles over: it is computed 


to ſtand about an hundred miles ſouth-weſt of 


Conſtantinople, and five and twenty miles north- 
eaſt of the Dardanells, and has two ports, or 
bays for reception of gallies, one to the ſouth- 
ward and the other towards the north. The 
bezeſtin, or exchange, is a handſome building, 


having ſeveral domes covered with lead; but the 


private buildings are of wood very low and mean; 
it is reported that the Greeks and Jews here, 
make the doors of their houſes but two foot and 
a half high, as in ſome other towns in Turkey, 
to ſecure them againſt the inſolent Turks, who 
in their zeal, or frolicks, will ride into their 


houſes where they find it practicable, to the great 


terror . of their families. T he Turks are com- 


puted to amount to about ten thouſand in this 


city, the Greeks to be three or four thouſand, 
and the Jews a conliderable number. This is 


in Europe; and it is obſerved to be ſo conve- 
nient a place for paſling from Aſia into Thrace, 
that other Princes who have had deſigns upon 
this province have firſt attempted Gallipoli, 

6. Seſtos, as it is generally called, about twenty 
hve miles ſouth-weſt of Gallipoli, where ſtands 
one of the caſtles of the Dardanells, though Sir 
GEORGE WHEELER is of opinion our geogra- 
phers are miſtaken in the ſituation of Seſtos; for 
the caſtle on the European fide does not retain 
any thing of the name they have given it, but is 
called, the old caſtle of Romelia, as that on the 
Aſian ſide is the old caſtle of Anatolia, and does 
not go by the name of Abydos, as we ſce it in our 
Maps, Theſe were places famous in the poets 


for the amours of HERO and LEANDER, as well 


as for the bridge of boats which XERXxEs laid 
over the Helleſpont here. The ſea is about two 
miles over at this ſtreight, on each ſide whereof 
theſe caſtles of the Dardanells ſtand, and take an 
«count of all ſhips bound for Conſtantinople, but 
the qiſtance between them ſeems to be too great 
0 hinder ſhips paſſing on towards that city; and 
the Turks were in the utmoſt conſternation 1 


the Dardanells, being apprehenſive their fleet 


might attempt the failing up as high as Con- 


ſtantinople. It has been obferved already, that 
this ſtreight between the Archipelago and the ſea 
of Marmora, was antiently called the Helleſpont, 
as the ſtreight between the ſea of Marmora and 
the Black fea, was the Boſphorus, 

7. Heraclea, antiently a great city ſeated upon 
the fea of Marmora, or Helleſpont, almoſt in 
the midway betwcen Conſtantinople and Galli- 


IV. 


Hezaclea, 


poli: it is now dwindled to an inconſiderable town, 
though there are ſome remains of the antient 


walls and columns; and conſiderable ruins of an 
amphitheatre erected in the time of the Emperor 


SEVERUSs, Who, to mortify the Byzantines for 


being in a confederacy againſt him, transferred 
their privileges to Heraclea. The harbour is pret- 
ty ſecure, but not deep enough for large veilels, 
and the entrance of it hazardous on account of 


ſome rocks which lye almoſt even with the 
water, 


8. Rodoſto, which ſtands but a few hours from 


Heraclea, on the ſame coaſt, is a large populous 
town with a good harbour, and has a conſidera- 
ble trade : the inhabitants are Turks, Greeks and 
Jews: the Greeks have ſeveral churches, and the 
Jews their Synagogues, being each of them al- 
lowed the free exerciſe of their religion. 

The reader may by this time probably be pretty 
well tired with the dry deſcription of towns and 


Rodollo: 


provinces: before I proceed therefore to give an 


account of the reſt of the European provinces, I 


ſhall enquire into the preſent ſtate of religion in 
the firſt town the Turks poſſeſſed themſelves of 


the Turkiſh empire; and firſt of the Mahometan 


faith, which may properly be called their eſta- 


bliſhed religion, the others being only tolerated, 
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Containing an enquiry into the ef abliſhed religion of 


Turkey, and particularly of ſuch ſetts of Mabo- 


meta''s as have not already been mentioned in treat- 


ing of Perſia and Arabia. 


IT is generally held by the Mahometans, that 73 fee 


there are ſeventy, three ſes amongſt them, 
but Sir PAUL RicauT, who had conſidered 
them very attentively, was of opinion there were 
many more;; perhaps, ſays he, as many as there 
are ſchools and towns in the empire ; in which 
ſome pragmatical teacher or other is ever ſtarting 
opinions, and endeavouring to gain new diſciples, 
which he attributes to that variety of religions out 
of which the Mahometan is compoſed ; every 


party introducing ſome opinions peculiar to their 


own way ; and he might have added, that the 
variety of religions tolerated in the empire, out of 
every one of which the Turks, by virtue of the 

4 H 2 privileges 
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V. metiſn;, frequently gain proſelytes, is a farther rea- 
Wy ſon ſor the multiplication of ſects amongſt them; 
for theſe, as they have opportunity, are fond of 
propagating ſuch favourite notions as they have 
embraced in their youth, and fo as they are not 
oppoſite to any fundamentals of Mahometiſm, fo 
as the belief of the unity of the Godhead and 
Manomrtr's miſſion remain undiſputed ; and 
they continue to oblerve the five grand precepts, 
viz, Their purifications, prayers, faſts, alms and 
pilgrimages; and ſo as they forbear to advance any 
notions which may diſturb the government, pub- 
lick authority takes little notice of them. I hey 
are allowed to be as whimiical as they pleaſe in 
the doctrines they broach. | 
The two principal ſects among the Mahome- 
tans, as has been obſerved already, are thoſe of 
Perſia and Turkey ; the Perſians adhering to the 
doctrines received from HALI the ſon-in-law of 
MAHOMET, and the twelve Imans or Patriarchs 
his ſucceſſors ; and the Turks to the doctrines and 
commentaries of ABUBEKER, OMAR and Os- 
MAN, the immediate ſucceſſors of MAHOME T, 
whom the Perſians eſteem uſurpers, and their fol- 
lowers hereticks. With what deteſtation the Per- 
fans ſpeak of the Turks I have ſhewn already: 
the Turks on the other hand charge the Perſians 
with corrupting the alcoran, altering the words, 
and miſplacing the points and ſtops, whereby ma- 
ny paſlages carry a doubtful and ambiguous ſenſe. 
And thereupon thoſe alcorans which were found 
in Babylon, when it was taken from the Perſians, 
are laid up in the ſeraglio at Conſtantinople, in a 
place by themſelves, and all people prohibited to 
read them on pain of the Mufti's curſe, The 
Turks alſo denominate the Perſians, the forſaken 
of GOD, abominable, and blaſphemers of their 
holy prophet : inſomuch that when Sultan SE LY- 
Ms made war on the Perſians, he called it the 
cauſe of GOD, and made the vindication of the 
prophet's honour the ground of the war; and 
notwithſtanding the children of other nations are 
admitted into the ſeraglio, and educated in the 
ſeminaries there, the Perſians are diſabled to en- 
joy this privitege, their apoſtaſy being eſteemed ſo 
notorious and abominable that they think them 
beyond all hopes or poſſibility of a recovery, and 
therefore ſeldom give them any quarter in the wars, 
or admit them to the privilege of becoming their 
ſlaves. | | 
In a ſentence denounced by one of the Turkiſh 
_ Muftis, againſt the tutor of Shaw ABBAs the 
Sophi, he tells him, that if the Perſians retained 
no other hereſy than the rejecting thoſe elevated 
companions of MAHOMET, ABUBEKER, OMAR 
and OsMAN, their crime was not capable of expi- 
ation by a thouſand years prayer and pilgrimage ; 
gut they would be condemned to the bottomleſs 


Difference 
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Turks and 
Perſians. 
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abyſs of hell, and deprived for ever of the celeſ. Ch: 
tial blits, by 
Another crime he charges the Perſians with is. =... | 
their not aflembling in the moſques to publick 
prayers as the I urks do. The Sophi of Perſia 
ſeldom or never going to the moſques, and the 
people when they do go thither praying every one 
ſeparately, without a prieſt or leader, with whom 
the people ought to join and imitate according to 
the Turks. | 6 7; N 
He charges them alſo with not waſhing their 
bare feet in their purifications, but lightly ſtrok- 
ing them over, with cutting and clipping their 
beards into various forms, with not having a due 
reverence for the holy colour green, appropriated 
to the banner of MAHOMEATf, but irreverently 
wearing that colour on their ſhoes and breeches; 
with drinking freely of wine, and eating prohi- 
bited meats, and with their ſuffering ſeveral men 
to enjoy one woman, fo that it cannot be known 
to whom the children ought to be appropriated. 
(This laſt ſeems to be a ſcandal upon the Perſians, 
but nothing is more common than for one ſect to 
charge another with many more faults than they 
are really guilty of.) | „ 
Was not, ſays the Mufti, ABU BEE ER firſt 
converted to the faith? Was not OMAR the 
braveſt champion of the Mahometan religion a- 
gainſt the Chriſtians? Was not he who diſpoſed 
and diſtinguiſhed the chapters of the alcoran, the 
chaſte OSMAN ? Are not ye therefore who wear 
red turbants, and hate the houſe of the prophet, 
commanding after the repetition of your prayers, 
that curſes and blaſphemies be proclaimed againit 
theſe holy friends and affociates of the prophet 
to be condemned for your wickedneſs; when the 
Chriſtians preſerve the hoofs of the aſs on which 
CHRIST rode, and ſet them in caſes of gold and 
filver, and efteem it the greateſt honour to touch 
ſo holy a relick ? „„ 
Ye maintain it to be lawful alſo to pillage, 
burn and deſtroy the countries of the Muſſulmen, 
and carry their wives and families into ſlavery, 
driving them naked through your markets, and 
expoſing them to fale to every one that will buy 
them : from whence it is evident that ye are the 
moſt mortal and moſt irreconcilable enemies to us 
of all nations of the world: in ſhort, ye are the 
kennel of all fin and uncleanneſs: a Chriſtian or a 
Jew may hope to become true believers, but ye 
can never, | 
Wherefore by virtue of that authority I have 
received from ManomET, in conſideration of 
your offences and incredulity, I pronounce it Jaw- 
ful for any one of what nation ſoever, of true be- 
lievers, to kill, deſtroy and extirpate you: and as 
he who kills a rebellious Chriſtian performs a me- 
ritorious act in the ſight of GOD, much more he 


who kills a Perſian ſhall obtain a ſeventy-fold 11 | 
| wal 
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Algier, and other parts of Africa. 
Hambella, of which are ſome few of the Arabi- 
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ward from the fountain of juſtice. And I hope 
that the Majeſty of GOD in the day of judgment 
will condemn ye to be the aſſes of the Jews, to be 
rode and hacknied in hell by that contemptible 
and that ye will in a ſhort time be exter- 


people; 
Indians, and Ara- 


minated by us, the Tartars, 


bians, our brethren and aſſociates in the fame 


faith. 
There are four great ſects of Mahometans how- 


ever, who differ only in ceremonials, bearing the 


names of ſome of their primitive apoſtles, whom 


the Turks hold to be orthodox in the main: the 
firſt is called Hamiſſe, and inhabit chiefly Turkey 


and. Tartary, The ſecond Shaffe, of which are 
the generality of Arabians. The third Mal- 
chee, of which are thoſe of Tripoli, Tunis and 
'The fourth 


ans: each of theſe have a charitable opinion of the 
others as true believers. All Mahometans, what- 
ever country they inhabit, except the Perſians, 
come under one of theſe denominations, but are 


again ſubdivided, and known by the names of 


the particular teachers they adhere to. It would 
he tedious and almoſt endleſs to give an account of 
every particular perſuaſion ; I ſhall therefore men- 


tion only ſome of the chief. And firſt the Moat- 


zali, who ſtyle themſelves deſenders of the equity 
and unity of GOD ; in which however they differ 


fo much among themſelves, that they are divided 


into two and twenty ſects, who maintain their 


opinions with that paſſion, that every party ac- 
cuſes their opponents of infidelity. 


And one of 
the ſects derived from the Moatzali, called the 


Haieth, hold that CHRIS aſſumed a natural body, 


and was eternal and incarnate, as the Chriſtians 
profeſs; and in their creed have inſerted an article 
that CHRIST ſhall judge the world at the laſt day ; 
for proof whereof they bring that paſlage in the 
Acoran, viz. Thou MAHOMET ſhalt fee thy 
Lord return in the clouds. 

Another ſect called Morgi hold, that a. true 
believer, how wicked and impious ſoever, ſhall 
never be puniſhed, for GOD fees no fin in his 
children: on the contrary, the good works of one 
who is of an erroneous faith avail him nothing, 
or will ever procure him the joys of paradiſe, But 
there is a ſect oppolite to theſe called the Waidi, 
who hold, that a believer who has committed a 
great or mortal fin is in the condition of an apoſ- 
tate, and without repentance ſhall be for ever pu- 
nithed in hell, tho' his torments will not be ſo 
exquiſite as thoſe inflicted on infidels. But the 
opinion eſteemed the moſt orthodox among the 

urks is, that a notorious ſinner dying without 
*<pentance is left wholly to the pleaſure of GOD, 


warne either to pardon him of his mercy, or for the in- 
1 of the Prophet MAHOM ET, according 
do what he. ſays in his alcoran, my interceſſion 
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ſhall be for thoſe of my own people who have CH AP. 
greatly ſinned. That theſe ſhall be firſt puniſhed V. 
according to the meaſure of their iniquity, and af- Loy 
terwards be received into paradiſe : for it is im- Purgatory, 
poſſible, ſay they, that theſe ſhould ever remain 

in eternal flames with infidels, becauſe it is re- 

vealed to us, that whoever hath but the weight of 

an atom of faith remaining in his heart ſhall in due 

time be releaſed from hery torments. Which is 

the reaſon that many of the Turks uſe prayers , 

for the dead. | 

One of their modern ſets, denominated the 
Jebaiah, deny GOD's omniſcience, and hold that 
his government 1s as ſubject to chance and acci- 
dents as that of mortals: and that from eternity, 
or at the creation, he had no certain knowledge 
of what would be tranſacted in the world ; but 
that he improves in his knowledge by time, as 
men do by practice and experience. 

The ſect called Bectaſh obſerve the ceremonial _ 
part of the law of Manomer, with a ſtrictneſs + 
and ſuperſtition above any of their religion; and bures of 
hold it unlawful to aſcribe any attributes to GOD, . 
as to ſay that GOD is great, GOD is merciful, 

&c. For, ſay they, the nature of GOD being in- 
finite and incomprehenſible cannot fall under the. 
weak and imperfect conceptions of man's under- 
ſtanding, which can imagine nothing applicable to. 
his nature: of which ſect was the Turkith poet 
NEMISI, who was flea'd alive, for faying when 
the imaum called the people to prayers in the 
uſual manner from the ſteeples, crying, GOD is 
one, GOD is great, &c. that the imaum lie'd, 
for that no epithet could be predicated of the di- 
vine eſſence: the officers of the janizaries, it is ſaid, 
are generally of this ſet. But theſe gentlemen. 
who are ſo very abſtracted in their notions, are 
guilty of the fouleſt practices, having no regard to 
proximity of blood, but lying with their neareſt _ 
relations, and even with their own daughters; 
alledging, that he who planted the vine is beſt , 
intitled to the fruits of it. 

The Munaſihi, another ſect, are Pythagoreans, 
believing the tranſmigration of ſouls, on which 
account they are very compatlionate to animals, 
purchaſing the liberty of ſome, and feeding 
others. | | | 

The Eſchrachi, or illuminated, hold that the 4 {© 
happineſs of the other world conſiſts in the con- ral SSI 
templation of. the Divine Nature, and reject all che Chrif- 
thoſe groſs conceptions of heaven, which ſeem tans: 
calculated by Manomer, to allure ſenſual men; 
of which ſect are the great ſheiks, or preachers, - 
who belong to the royal moſques, theſe men are 
conſtant in their devotions, abſtemious in their diet, 
of a chearful countenance and obliging behaviour, 
and great lovers of muſick and poetry, compoſing 
ſongs or hymns for the entertainment of their 
audience: they are obſerved alſo to be 9 4 

and 


? | 
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CH A P. and compaſſionate towards the frailties of human 
V. nature, far from covetouſneſs and that churliſh 
Wa a temper with which the Turks in general are 


much deſired in Conſtantinople, _ 
| But the moſt unaccountable ſect are the Hai- 
retti, or the doubtful, who determine nothing po- 
ſitively; they will not ſo much as enter into any 
diſputes, or undertake to perſuade or diſſuade any 
thing, holding with the academicks, that falſhood 
by the wit of man may be ſo dreſſed up as not 
to be diſtinguiſhed from truth; their uſual anſwer 
therefore to any queſtions put to them is GOD 
knows, it is unknown to us, &c. Of this ſect 
however have ſeveral of the Muftis been, who 
never examine the ſentences or fetfa's they are 
required to ſign by the Grand Seignior, it is 
obſerved, but blindly comply with whatever 
he commands, ſaying only, GOD knows what 
is beſt. | 
Atheiſm alſo prevails mightily in Turkey; 
there are a ſet of people who ſtyle themſelves Mu- 
ſerim, which ſignifies "The true ſecret is with us, 
who abſolutely deny the Deity, and reſolve every. 
thing into nature ; the heavens, the ſun, moon, 
and ſtars, they hold are all the production of na- 
ture or blind chance, and man himſelf riſes and 
fades like other plants and flowers. Of this perſuaſion 
there are multitudes in Conſtantinople, among 
their cadis and learned men, but eſpecially among 
the runegadoes who have apoſtatized from Chriſ- 
tianity, who are extremely ready to hope there 
may be nothing beyond this world. One of this 
perſuaſion called ManomtTEFFENDI, a wealthy 
man, educated in the eaſtern learning, Sir PAUL 
R1icAurT ſays, he knew in his time executed for 
impudently proclaiming his blaſphemies againſt 
the being of a Deity, making it in his ordinary 
diſcourſe an argument againſt the being of a GOD, 
that he was ſuffered to live who was the greateſt 
enemy and contemner of the Divine Eſſence; and 
though this man might have ſaved his life if he 
would have confeſſed his error, he perſiſted till 
in his blaſphemies, ſaying, that though there was 


Scepticks. 


Turkey. 


no reward to be expected in another life, yet the 


love of truth obliged him to die a martyr to it. 
Sir PAUL informs us farther, that the Ladies and 
eunuchs of the ſeraglio were many of them infect- 
ed with theſe notions, and ſome of the greateſt 
Baſſa's were favourers of them, when he reſided at 
Conſtantinople. oy: 

I proceed now to enquire into the ſeveral orders 
of Mahometan monks or derviſes, and of their 
convents and religious houſes; and it is generally 
held by their Doctors that theſe houſes and their 
inſtitutions are as antient as MAHoMET, by whom 
general orders and inſtructions were given for their 


metan 
- monks, 


oeconomy ; but their hiſtories mention nothing of 


monaſteries till within theſe four hundred years, 
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charged, for which reaſon their converiation is 


Their firſt convent was at Iconium, now Cogni 
9 


for an amuſement than any thing elſe, or to 


in the reign of ORCHANEs the ſecond K 
the Turks, faid to have been the firſt fou 
theſe houſes and their orders. | 


ing of CH 
nder of 5 8 


The moſt conſiderable of theſe orders are the N 
e Order 


Mevelevee, commonly called derviſes, a word of th: bt. 
which ſignifies poor and renouncers of the world. e. 


the capital of Lycoania, in which there are about 
four hundred derviſes. Ihe head of which houſe is 
the ſuperior of the whole order throughout the 
Turkiſh empire, by virtue of a charter from 
OTTOMAN the firſt of their Kings. They pre- 
tend to great degrees of patience, humility, mo- 
defty, and charity, and are enjoined ſilence. Their 
heads hanging down, and their eyes always fixed 
upon the ground; they wear the coarſeſt linen next 
them, and have a white mantle about their ſhoul- 
ders, and moſt of them wear a looſe woollen gar- 
ment of a dark colour; their caps are white, 
and ſhaped like the crown of a hat; their legs 
always bare, and their breaſts open, and ſome- 
times. they burn and fear them to. teſtify their 
zeal ana devotion, They are girt with a leathern 
girdle faſtened with a large buckle of ſhining 
ſtones, which make a mighty glittering. A ſtring | 
of beads they are never without, and run them 
over oftener than a Chriſtian frier, repeating at 
every bead the name of GOD. Other Turks 
alſo carry beads in their hands, but it is more 


keep the devil at a diſtance, as ſome expreſs them- 
ſelves. „„ . 
They keep a ſtrict faſt every Thurſday, not Atnc of } 
eating till ſun-ſet, and on Tueſday and Friday the e 
ſuperior of the convent makes a ſermon, or ex 
pounds ſome paſſages of the alcoran, after which 
the derviſes bowing with the profoundeſt reverence 
to their ſuperior begin their uſual dance, turning 
round with that ſwiftneſs that their faces can 
ſcarce be ſeen, one of them playing upon a pipe 
made of a hollow cane; when the mulick ceaſes 
they all ſtop in an inſtant, not at all diſordered 
with the circular motion; to which they have 
been accuſtomed from their infancy, until it be- 
comes as natural, and as little diſturbs the head 
or ſtomach, as the walking backwards and for- 
wards. This cuſtom they obſerve with great de- 
vot ion in imitation of their founder MEVALUNA, 
who for fourteen days together, and without any 
nouriſhment, it is ſaid, uſed this vertiginous mo- 
tion by a miraculous aſſiſtance, his friend FRANZE 
playing all the while upon a pipe, till at length 
falling into an extaſy he received ſtrange revela- 
tions concerning the inſtitution of this order. 
The pipe or flute they play on is eſteemed an an- 
tient inſtrument by them, and held to be the ſame 
which Tacos and other holy ſhepherds uſed to 
praiſe GOD upon: It has a melancholy owe 
ſuitable enough to the devoteces who uſe it, an 


ſome 
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ſome of theſe canes it ſcems are valued at five and 
twenty dollars a piece. 


But the lawfulneſs of this kind of devoffon with 


inſtrumental muſick is very much diſputed by the 


generality of the Turks, becauſe the alcoran ex- 


preſly forbids all muſick in the ſervice of GOD 


but vocal : and this is ſaid to be the reaſon they 
uſe no bells in ſummoning the people to their devo- 


tion, but call them as the manner is from the 


tops of the ſteeples. And Sir PAL RIC Ar in- 


forms us, that in bis time this practice of the der- 
viſes was prohibited by publick authority. On 
the contrary, the derviſes urge in their defence 


the example of DAvIp's playing and dancing be- 


fore the ark, and by means of ſome great men in 
power, who ſeem affected with this kind of de- 


votion, they ſtill maintain this inſtitution of their 


founder, as all our modern travellers aſſure us: 


they vow poverty, chaſtity, and obedience, like 


ſome orders in the church of Rome ; but any der- 
viſe who defires it however, may have a licenſe 
to leave the convent and marry. „„ 

The novices are employed in the moſt ſervile 
offices of the houſe, till others are admitted who 


ſupply their places; and their chief buſineſs is the 


learning to read and write the Turkiſh, Arabick, 
and Perſian languages; many of them lead a ſloth- 
ful idle life, or employ themſelves in learning ſome 
kind of legerdemain, or ſlight of hand, with which 
they amuſe the people; while others pretend to 
magick, and to foretel future events. 
They make no ſcruple to drink wine, ſpirits 


and other intoxicating liquors, and eat opium in 


ſuch quantities as would poifon half a dozen or- 
dinary men who are not uſed to it ; which at firſt 
raiſes their ſpirits and they appear to be drunk or 


mad, and as the force of it abates, a dull ſtupe- 


faction ſucceeds, which they term an extaſy, and 
clicem themſelves to be in a very blefled ſtate, 
like their founder, who was often obſerved to put 
himſelf into this condition; whatever therefore 
contributes to work them into a frenzy or diſtrac- 
tion is held allowable in this order. | 

| i hcſe derviſes have monaſteries in all parts of 
tne Furkiſh empire, which ſerve for houſes of 
entertainment to thoſe of their order, who travel 
into all countries where their religion is profeſſed, 


even as far as China, and are eſteemed the beſt 


Dire That are to be found in the eaſtern parts of the 
world, . 


| here are ſeveral other orders in Turkey, ſome 


of whom profeſs great abſtemiouſneſs and ſelf- 
denial, but moſt of them pretend to viſions and 
ſcYElations, and have their ſantos or ſaints, who are 
'cmarxable for the oddneſs of their dreſs, and vo- 
wmary mortifications, and are in great eſteem 
With the people. From theſe convents come their 


þ-NCipal ſheiks or preachers, to which office no 


Particular perſons are ſet apart or ordained, but 
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any brother, who apprehends himſelf gifted, un- 
dertakes to interpret the alcoran, and hold forth 
to the people. Ss 

The Emirs who are of the family of Manc- 
MET, are generally reckoned among their reli- 
gious: theſe are diſtinguiſhed by their green tur- 
bants, ſaid to be the Prophet's favourite colour, 
Many privileges they are indulged in by the go- 
vernment, inſomuch that it another Turk afrront 
and ſtrike one of them, he forfeits his right hand; 


however they have a head or ſuperior called the 


Nakib Eſchref, whoſe abſolute power over them 
extends to life and death, but he will never bring 
ſo great a ſcandal on the holy ſeed as to puniſh 
them publickly. There are not many of theſe 
Emirs. who can derive their pedigree from Ma- 
HOMET ; but the Nakib is ready to favour the 
pretenſions of all people to encreaſe the number 
of his ſubjects, and will make out their pedigree 
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Emirs- 


for them in his office of heraldry for a ſmall con- 


ſideration, when they are not able to do it them- 


ſelyes. The ſecond officer among theſe Emirs is 
the alemdar, who carries the green ſtandard of 
MAHoME'T when the Grand Seignior appears 


abroad upon any ſolemn occaſion. Few of theſe 
Emirs exerciſe any trade, unleſs it be that of buy- 


ing and ſelling ſlaves, the captivating and enſlav- 
ing of Chriſtians, being looked upon as a pious 
employment by this holy generation. 

The head of the Mahometan religion in Tur- 
key is the Mufti: he appoints all inferior civil 
magiſtrates, who are indeed eccleſiaſtics, their 
canon and civil law being one and the fame, for 


the ſupreme, eccleſiaſtical, and civil power were 


originally veſted in the Caliphs of Babylon, the 
ſucceſſors of ManumEeT, and the Mufti {till 
retains the ſhadow of that authority; for to him 
is regularly the laſt appeal in all cafes of impor- 
tance, and without his fetfa feldom any great 
man is put to death : he is their oracle, and the 
Grand Seignior ſcarce ever reverſes his ſentences; 
but then as he appoints the Mufti and depoſes 
him whenever he ſees fit, if one Mufti is not for 
his turn he immediately makes another, ſo that in 
effect the ſentence is the Grand Seignior's. The 
title the Sültan gives the Mufti when he writes 
to him 1s, | | 


To the Eſad, the wiſeſt of the wile, inſtructed 
© in all knowledge, the moſt excellent of the ex- 


© cellent, abſtaining from things unlawful; the 
« ſpring of virtue and true ſcience, heir of the 
© prophetick and apoſtolical doctrines, reſolver of 
© the problems of faith, revealer of the orthodox 
© articles, key of the treaſures of truth, the light 
to doubtful allegories, ſtrengthened with the 
grace of the ſupreme aſſiſter and legiſlator of 
mankind. May the moſt high G0 perpe- 
tuate thy virtues. 3 | 
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popular reſentment. 
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The cuſtom of demanding the Mufti's fetfa 
or confirmation of every reſolution, whether it 
be in relation to war or peace, or the condem- 
nation of ſtate criminals, ſeems to be kept up at 
this day, 
reſolutions from the Sultan, where they are not 
attended with ſucceſs, than out of any regard the 
government have to his determination; for the 
people it is preſumed will never murmur at an 
edict approved of by their holy and infallible High 
Prieſt, at leaſt their Prince is deemed excuſable 
where the Mufti, the oracle of the law, has given 
his fetfa; and for the like reaſon do Chriſtian 
Princes ſometimes demand the concurrence of 
their clergy, to give a ſanction to their reſolutions, 
and skreen themſelves and their miniſters from 
But to proceed, though the 
alcoran be generally the rule of their faith and 
practice, the Mufti aſſumes ſo great a latitude in 
the expoſition of the text, and even altering it 


in ſome caſes, that this book is far from being 


their ſole director: For inſtance, it being pro- 
poſed to the Mufti how a Mahometan ſhould 
behave himſelf in relation to the hours of prayer, 


who ſhould happen to be in a part of the world 


where the whole day was but an hour long, he 


anſwered, heaven did not require things difficult 
or impoſſible, but ſo as the duty was complied 


with five times in the ſour and twenty hours, it 


was not material, if it was not performed pre- 
ciſely at the reſpective times required by the al- 


coran. And as the Turks are obliged to turn 


their faces towards the kabba or chapel at Mec- 


ers whereby 
ſet their faces towards the holy city, which in a 


Kadiliſquier. 


ca when they pray, it was demanded of the Mufti 
how they ſhould comply with this precept when 
they were at ſea, and uncertain whereabouts Mecca 


lay? To which this oracle anſwered ; that they 
thould obſerve a circular motion at their pray- 
they would not fail ſometimes to 


caſe of ſuch difficulty would be a ſufficient com- 
pliance with the command. 
The next eccleſiaſtical officer to the Mufti is 
the Kadiliſquier, who is likewiſe a civil magiſtrate 
and judge of the militia in his province; and 
the ſoldiery, it is ſaid, have the privilege of being 
tried only by theſe; but it is evident that both 
ſpahis and janizaries are frequently ſtrangled pri- 
vately by the direction of the Sultan and Grand 
Vizier, without being brought before any court 
of judicature, to prevent inſurrections, and defeat 
their conſpiracies againſt the ſtate. The Kadi- 
liſquier of Romania is the next eccleſiaſtic to the 
Mufti, the Kadiliſquier of Natolia the ſecond, 
and the Kadiliſquier of Egypt the third; and it 
is neceſſary to paſs thtough one of theſe offices 
before a perſon arrives at the dignity of Mufti. In 
every beglerbeglick or vice- royalty, there is a 
Mollah Cadi, whoſe poſt is next to that of the 


rather to take off the odium of ſuch. 


Kadiliſquiers, and theſe have ſeveral Cadis under 
their juriſdiction, who are judges in the large 
towns and villages throughout the empire. But 
of capital crimes, as has been obſerved already, 
the Beglerbegs and Baila's take cognizance and 
determine them arbitrarily. "Lhe Sultan when he 
writes to a Mollah or Cadi of a conſiderable place, 


uſes this title, viz. 


© To the moſt perfect judge of the faithful, the 


© beſt preſident of believers ; the mine of virtue 
and true knowledge: the diſtributer of juſtice 
to human creatures: heir of the prophetick and 


* apoſtolical doctrines, elected by the ſingular 
* grace of GOD for our governor and judge of 


* whole virtues may they ever flouriſh,” | 
The imaums, or pariſh prieſts, have no civil 
juriſdiction, neither are they appointed by the 


Mufti or any other eccleſiaſtic, or accountable 


to them ; any perſon who can read the alcoran, 


and has the reputation of a good moral man, and 


learnt to ſummon the people to prayers. in the 
uſual form from the tops of the ſteeples, may 
be advanced to this office, They are recommend- 
ed by the people of the pariſh, or diſtri to which 


the moſque belongs, to the Prime Vizier or Go- 


vernor of the place, as well qualified for the office 


on a vacancy, and his approbation is all that is re- 
quiſite to their induction and eſtabliſhment. They 
are not diſtinguiſhed from the people by taking ho- 


ly orders, as with us, but derive all their authori- 
ty from the ſecular powers, and when they are 
diſmiſſed from their charge are again numbered 


among the laity. Their habit differs not from 


other people's, except that they wear a turbant 
ſomething larger, and put on an air of greater 
gravity and ſeriouſneſs: their office is to call the 
people to prayers, and to be their leaders in the 
moſque, for when the imaum ſtands or ſits, 
or proſtrates himſelf in the temple, the people 
obſerve exactly every poſture and motion, and 


perform them altogether with him, at leaſt ſuch 


of them as take him for their pattern; for as I 
underſtand it, there are other holy men frequently 
attending in the moſques, behind whom the peo- 
ple place themſelves in ſmall parties, imitating 
their motions in every thing, during their devoti- 
ons. The imaum alſo on Fridays repeats ſome 
verſes of the alcoran, but few of them adventure 
to preach, leaving that office to the ſheiks, or 
thoſe who make preaching their profeſſion : and 
theſe generally have their education and reſidence 
in the convents already mentioned. Ihe imaums 
are perfectly independent in their pariſhes, having 


no Superior or Governor, but the Governor of 


the place or province, who upon the application 
of the people, places or diſplaces them as he 
ſees fit. | F 

Moſt of their moſques are very well endowed, 


but eſpecially thoſe of royal foundation, over — 
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Their 
well en- 
dowes- 


the Kiſler Aga, or chief of the black eunuchs is 
ſuperintendant 3 and he diſtributes the moſt con- 
ſiderable preferments belonging to theſe moſques. 
When Santa Sophia was converted into a moſque, 
all the lands which were appropriated to it by 
info the Chriſtians were continued to it by the Turk- 
aher iſh Emperors, and the revenues belonging to that 
ſingle moſque at preſent are ſaid to amount to near 
fifty thouſand pounds a year, great part whereof 
ariſes from the palaces and other houſes within the 
walls of Conftantinople. The Sultan himſelf is a 
tenant to this temple, and pays a thouſand and 
one aſpers annual rent for the ground on which the 
ſeraglio ſtands; it belonging to the temple in the 
time of the Chriſtian Emperors. 

Theſe revenues are applied to the maintenance 
of the imaums and Doctors of their law, who of- 
ficiate in the moſque, and to the education of 
youth, providing oil for the lamps, and to the re- 
lief of multitudes of poor, who daily at certain 
hours appear at the gates of the temple : the over- 
plus of the revenue is laid up in the treaſury of the 
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and ſometimes applied to the ſervice of the wars, 
when their religion is thought to be in danger; 
and is a noble reſerve which ſome of their Empe- 
rors have made uſe of on this pretence, when their 
other treaſures have been exhauſted. 5 
The revenues of many great towns and villages, 


of the moſques, part of their rents being paid in 
corn, oil and other proviſion : in every new con- 


maintenance of moſques of modern ſtructure. 
Theſe countries and villages which are thus ap- 
propriated to the uſe of their temples are in a much 
happier ſtate than any other, the inhabitants en- 
Jjoying great privileges and immunities, and are 
not liable to the oppreſſion of the Turkiſh Baſlas 
or the ſoldiery on their march, who have ſuch a 
rezard for thoſe lands applied to pious uſes, that 
they abſtain from all manner of violence towards 
the tenants: the leſſer moſques which have no lands, 
have eftates in money ſettled upon them, which 
being placed out at an high intereſt, produces a 
certain, revenue; but it is only in this caſe, and 
ior the maintenance of orphans, that the placing 
out money at intereſt is held lawful in Turkey, 
tho) they frequently find means to evade the pro- 
| libition by doing what is equivalent to it. 
en., Ihe Mufti, as has been obſerved already, is ap- 
elne. Pointed by the Sultan, and all the ceremony at his 
inveſtiture, when he preſents himſelf before the 
Grand Seignior, is his putting on a rich veſt of 
fables, with which that Prince preſents him, toge- 
ther with a purſe of gold of the value of a thou- 
land dollars : he appoints him alſo a revenue of a 
thouſand aſpers a day, which is between four and 
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moſque, for the repairing and beautifying of it, 


and of ſome whole countries are applied to the uſe 


quered country, a portion of it is allotted for the 


ive pounds of our money; and he has the diſpo- 
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moſques, which he ſells to the beſt bidder, having V 
no notion of the crime of ſimony: he is compli IV 
mented and preſ-nted alſo by the foreign miniſters 
when he enters on his office; and as he has fre- 
quently a conſiderable influence on the Grand 
Seignior and Vizier, he is continually preſented 
by the Baflas and great men, which uſually a- 
mounts to more than all the other perquiſites he is 
entitled to by virtue of his office. | TY 

A late writer gives the following account of the How the 
manner of the Turks performing their devotions 13 
in the moſque, viz. That being ſummoned to devotions. 
prayers by thoſe whoſe buſineſs it is, from the 
balconies round the ſteeples, every one waſhes 
and purifies himſelf as the law requires, and be- 


fore he enters the temple puts off his ſhoes ; when 
he is come into the moſque, he firſt makes a low 


reverence towards the place where the alcoran is 
lodged, and conſequently towards the kabba, or 
holy temple of Mecca ; for the alcoran is always 
placed in that part of the moſque which looks to- 
wards Mecca : after this he lifts up his eyes to hea- 
ven, and then fits down in the humbleſt poſture 
on the calves of his legs, thus he continues for 
ſome time with down caſt eyes, and having kiſſed 
the earth three times, he waits for the imaum, or 
prieſt, whom he follows, making the ſame pro- 
{trations and adorations he does. While they are 
engaged in their devotions they ſalute no perſon, 
or even diſcourſe together, or take notice of any 
one; nor can any accident divert them from what 
they are about, neither do they ſpit, or cough. or 
rub themſelves ; for any of theſe things would ſo 
defile them that they muſt begin the courſe of 
their prayers again: you hear nothing but pro- 
found ſighs, or breathings of the foul towards their 
GOD, as my author has it, amidſt which the 
prieſt riſes up, and ſpreading out his hands and 
lifting up his eyes to heaven, ſays, or ſings with a 
loud voice, GOD is great, glory to thee, O 
Lord, may thy name be bleſſed and praiſed, may 
thy greatneſs be acknowledged, for there is no 
other GOD beſide thee : and the following hymn 
they repeat in their devotions as frequently as the 
Chriſtians do their pater noſters, viz. * In the 
name of: GOD, full of goodneſs and mercy, 
© praiſed be GOD, the Lord of the world, who 
© is one GOD ; Lord, who ſhall judge all men, 
< we worſhip thee, we place our truſt in thee; 
© preſerve us who call upon thee in the right way, 
© which thou haſt choſen, and doſt favour with 
thy acceptance: it is not the way of the inft- 
© dels, or of thoſe againſt whom thou art juſtly 
© incenſed.* Then they proceed in their bowing 
and adorations, repeating the hymn, * GOD is 
great, &c. Let the name of the Lord be glori- 
© fied, Here they proſtrate themſelves again, 
kiſſing the ground twice; after which they ſay, 
4 1 6 I ac» 
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be upon thee.” | 
they believe their prayers will not be heard unleſs 
they forgive their enemies, and therefore never let 


THE PRESENT STATE 
© T acknowledge that GOD is GOD, that GOD ſeem to be ſufficiently gratified. Speakin 


is eternal, that he neither begot nor is begotten, 
and has none like him, or equal to him: and 
thus having performed all the reverences and pro- 


ſtrations required at that hour of prayer, they 


conclude with the following words. 

* Adorations and prayers are due only to GOD, 
© ſalvation and peace be to thee, O Prophet : the 
© mercy, bleſſings and peace of the Lord be upon 
© us, and upon the ſervants of GOD; I declare 
© there is but one GOD, that he has no compa- 
nion or equal, and that MAHoMET is the meſ- 
And at the cloſe of their 
prayers they ſalute the two angels, whom they 


believe to ſtand on their right and left, the one 


being a white angel, who they are taught ex- 
cites them to good actions, and records them; 


and the other black, who records their evil ac- 
tions, with which he charges them after they are 


laid in the grave; but the ſalutation of each angel 
is the ſame, viz. © the ſalvation and mercy of GOD 
The ſamewriter relates, that 


a Friday paſs without endeavouring at a reconcilia- 
tion with them. 
Beſides their daily prayers, they 


inſtance, on Friday, their ſabbath, they pray more 
particularly for the favour of GOD on all true 
believers : on Saturday for the converſion of the 
Jews: on Sunday for the converſion of the Chriſ- 
tians: on Monday for the prophets: on Tueſday 
for the prieſts and thoſe who honour the ſaints : 
on Wedneſday for ſuch believers as are in ſlave- 
ry among infidels: on Thurſday for the whole 
world, of whatever religion or nation: but their 


8 are ſaid with the greateſt ſolemnity on 


ridays, when the Grand Seignior himſelf and 


the Baſſas and miniſters reſort to the moſques, 


contrary to the practice of Perſia, where they are 
very ſeldom or never ſeen in their temples: but 
with all this ſeeming devotion, Sir PAUL R1- 
CAUT and other good writers give them no bet- 
ter character than that of hypocrites, 

Of all nations and religions that J have known, 
ſays Sir PAUL, they are the moſt hypocritical : 
they are thoſe who love to pray in the market- 
places, and in the corners of the ſtreets to have 
the praiſe of men; for it is obſervable with the 
Turks, that where they find the moſt ſpecta- 
tors, eſpecially of Chriſtians, to chooſe that place, 


how inconvenient ſoever, to ſpread the cloth on 


which they {it and begin their prayers: the ſub- 
ſtance whereof conliſts in the praiſes of the divine 
power and attributes, intermingling certain peti- 
tions for the proſperity of the Prince and his do- 
minions, and for diſſention and wars amongſt 
Chriſtians, in which, as Sir PAUL obſerves, they 


have ſome par- 
ticular collects for every day of the week; for 


their morality in another place, he ſays, E. . 1 


applaud the generality of this people with ſo hi — 
encomiums as I have read A of ka, 
and do believe without partiality that they come 
ſhort of the good nature and virtues which are to 
be found in moſt parts of Chriſtendom, 

The reverend Mr. MAUN DR EL, who was 
lately amongſt them, obſerved (as has been men- 
tioned already in ſpeaking of their general character) 
That their religion ſeems framed to keep up 
* great outward gravity and folemnity, without 
* begetting the leaſt good tincture of wiſdom or 
* virtue in the mind. You ſee them at the hours 
of prayer, ſays he, addrefling themſelves to their 
devotions with the moſt ſolemn and critical 
waſhings, always in publick places where moſt 
people are paſſing, uſing moſt lowly and regu- 
lar proſtrations and a hollow tone, which 
amongſt them are the great excellencies of 
prayer; they will out of an affected charity give 
money to birdcatchers to reſtore the poor cap- 

tives to their liberty, and at the ſame time hold 
their own ſlaves in the moſt rigorous bondage; 
at other times you will find them buying fleſh 
to relieve. indigent dogs and cats, and at the 
ſame time curling you with famine and peſti- 
lence and all the moſt hideous execrations, in 
which way they are certainly maſters of the 
moſt exquiſite rhetorick, They know ſcarce 
any pleaſure but that of the ſixth ſenſe ; and 
yet with all this are intolerably conceited of 
their own religion, and contemptuous of that 
of others, being a perfect viſible comment upon 
our Bleſſed Lord's deſcription of the Jewiſh 
Phariſees: in ſhort, Juſt, arrogance, covetoul- 
neſs, and the moſt exquiſite hypocriſy complete 
their character : if they have any thing com- 
mendable in them, it is that outward decency 
of their carriage, the profound reſpect they pay 
to religion, and every thing relating to it, and 
their great temperance and frugality.“ And 
moſt travellers relate, that their temperance 1s not 
much to be admired when they get by them- 
ſelves, oftner drinking to exceſs in private than 
Chriſtians, who are not prohibited the uſe of 
wine, as this ſanctified generation expreſly are 
by the alcoran : nay, their commentators carry it 
ſo far, it ſeems, that if wine happens to be ſpilt 
on the ground, and graſs grows in the ſame place, 
it is not lawful to cat the cattle that have fed 
upon ſuch graſs; and yet no people indulge them- 
ſelves more in wine than many of the Turks do 
in private at this day, urging in their excule, 
that the temptation is too great to be reſiſted 3 
and as confeſſion among the Catholics, ſo ber 
a general ablution waſhes away the crime 3 and 
who would not indulge a little, who believed fair 


water would infallibly cleanſe both ſoul and body, | 
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religion already, in treating of Perſia and Ara- 
bia, there remains little more to be ſaid on that 
head here: J ſhall conclude therefore with the ac- 
count Mr. MoTRAYE gives us of their celebrat- 
ing their ramazan, or annual faſt, and the bairam, 
or feſtival that ſucceeds it, Their ramazan, or 
lent, fays that gentleman, is the moſt ſevere that 
is obſerved by any nation, at leaſt the poor, who 
are obliged to follow their work, have reaſon to 
think it co; for no perſon is allowed to eat, 
drink, or ſmoke from ſun riſe till ſun ſet but 
only in the night, people of condition indeed ſleep 
moſt part of the day, and revel all the night, 
when they abſtain from nothing but meats, which 
are prohibited at other times, as hog's fleſh, &c. 
of other things they eat and drink rather more 
plentifully than at other times, during the night: 
2 vaſt number of lamps alſo are lighted and ſet 
upon the minarets and ſpires of the moſques, 
and the whole town is illuminated, inſomuch that 
a ſtranger would be apt to miſtake it for ſome glo- 
rious feſtival. 5 = 
The lamps are ranged in a very nice order 
round the balconies of the ſpires, of which the 
great moſques have two or three one above ano- 
ther, which appear like ſo many coronets, or 
flaming circles ; cords alſo are faſtned from one 
ſpire to another, on which ſeveral rows of lighted 


to form certain ſentences in Arabian characters 
to the honour of GOD, their great prophet, the 
Sultan, or the founders of the moſques ; and in 
great cities, ſuch as Conſtantinople, where theſe 
Illuminations are very numerous, nothing can 
afford a more delightful ſcene to one who ſtands 
at a little diſtance from them: the inſides of the 
moſques alſo are ſo well illuminated that they 
are as light as day. 

So ſoon as the moon changes, the month Schen- 
val begins, when they celebrate the feſtival called 
bairam, which laſts three days: this brings great 
joy to the inferior people eſpecially, for the rea- 
ſons above-mentioned, and is proclaimed by the 
diſcharge of the cannon of the ſeraglio, and the 
ſound of drums and trumpets, with ſuch muſick 
as the country affords : they begin it with a thankſ- 
giving in their moſques, when to their ordinary 
prayers they add ſeveral hymns, ſuch as theſe that 
follow, viz. | | 
We thank thee, O Lord, the only infinite, 
berfect, eternal and moſt merciful being: in 
that thou haſt communicated thy all holy, true 
: and pure law to us; and that we have preſerved 
id in its purity as it was delivered to us by thy 
: Prophet, ſervant and Ambaſſador M+HoMET : 

to whom be ſalvation and bleflings, as alſo to 
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lamps are hung, ſome higher ſome lower, ſo as 
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render them as pure as ever in the ſight of © thy other prophets, JIEsus the fon of MARY, CH AP 


Moss, Davip and SoLomon, &c.* After 
prayers the Sultan receives the compliments of the 
great officers of the Porte ſeated on his throne, 
and even the Sultaneſſes. 

The people dreſſed in their beſt habits viſit one 
another, and accquaintance embrace when the 
meet in the ſtreets; and where they have had any 
differences they are reconciled : even their women 
at this time are allowed the liberty of going a- 
broad, it is ſaid, and ſome of them make uſe of 
the opportunity to break looſe from their keepers. 
Sacrifices of oxen, ſheep and lambs are alſo made 


by the wealthy, and their fleſh diſtributed among 


the poor, ſo that at this time a general joy ap- 
pears; and moſt of our travellers compare it to 
the Eaſter of the Chriſtians, becauſe it ſucceeds 
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their ramazan, as Eaſter does our lent. It is alſo 
a moveable feaſt, being held in every month of 


the year in the compals of thirty years, or there- 
abouts; for the Mahometan year in eccleſiaſtical 
matters being lunary, and conſequently between 
eleven and twelve days ſhort of ours: their faſts 


and feſtivals happen ſo many days ſooner every 
year than they did the preceding year, and in lit- 


tle more than thirty years run thro' every month, 
as has been obſerved already. 


CHAP. VL 
the Chriſtian religion in Turkey, 


and particularly of the Greek church. 


T HE Mahometans tolerate all religions, but 
encourage and reward the diſciples of none 
but their own: nay, if contempt, reproach and 


A general 
roleration 


in Turkey, 


oppreſſion may be deemed perſecution, the Chri- 


ſtians in that empire are not altogether exempted 
from it at this day. They 
temples indeed, but they have deſtroyed more, or 


converted them into moſques, and they admit 


no churches to be built upon new foundations, 
or the rebuilding thoſe which are decayed, with- 


out extorting an extravagant fine from the poor 


people for the liberty of building them, ſeveral 
churches deffroyed by the fires which happened in 
Conſtantinople and Galata in the year 1660. be- 
ing rebuilt by the Chriſtians, an edict iſſued for 


the demoliſhing them again, which was immedi- 


ately executed, on pretence that it was a breach 
of the Turkiſh law, to permit churches to be re- 
edified of which nothing remained but the foun- 
dations ; but it appears theſe ſcruples may be over- 
come by a handſome bribe, ſeveral churches having 
been rebuilt ſince that time by making proper ap- 
plications, and a preſent to the magiſtrate, 

There are ſome inſtances alſo where men are 
forced to turn Mahometans, or loſe their lives; 
as, where a perſon has ſpoken irreverently of the 

412 Mahometan 


allow them ſome 
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VI. in too great familiarity with a Turkiſh woman: 
in either of theſe caſes he muſt turn Mahome- 
tan, or die for it ; ſo where one has in his liquor, 
or upon ſome ſtrong temptation profeſſed himſelf a 
Mahometan, they ſhew him no mercy if he de- 
clares himſelf a Chriſtian afterwards; and if a 
man profeſſes himſelf a Mahometan, all his chil- 
dren under fourteen, however educated, are obliged 
to become Turks. | 
Neither is a Chriſtian ſuffered to wear the ho- 
nourable garb of thoſe of the eſtabliſhed religion 
under the ſevereſt penalties: it is criminal for him 
to be ſeen with a white turbant, or a yellow ſlip- 


Chriſtians 
orprefied, 


per, which are worn only by their inſolent maſters, 


and every raſcally Turk will infult and beat a 
_ Chriſtian upon the leaſt, and ſometimes upon no 


provocation; for which there is no remedy but pa- 


tience. The ordinary capitation tax every Chri- 
ſtian pays is not to be accounted among their 
greateſt grievances: the Baſſas and inferior magi- 
ſtrates are ever finding ſome pretence or other to 
extort ſums of money from them, and the ſancti- 
hed Mahometan ſcarce thinks it a crime to give 
falſe evidence againſt a Chriſtian, 
Extent of 


The whole Greek church, taking in every ſect, 
on ys 1s of a vaſt extent, containing not only the Chri- 
churches. ſtians of the Turkiſh empire, who are in many 


parts of it much more numerous than the Ma- 
hometans themſelves, but alſo the Chriſtians of 
Muſcovy, the Coſſacks, the inhabitants of Podo- 
lia, and Black Ruſſia, the people of Ethiopia and 
Abyſſinia, ſouth of Egypt. Thoſe of Circaſſia, 
Georgia and Mengrelia, and the inhabitants of 
the iſlands in the Mediterranean, under the Vene- 
tians, are generally of the Greek- communion : but 
J ſhall treat chiefly of thoſe who are under the 
dominion of the Turk, who are governed by 
four Patriarchs, (viz.) the Patriarchs of Conſtan- 
tinople, Alexandria, Antioch, and Jeruſalem. 

I. The Patriarch of Conſtantinople is the firſt 
in point of dignity, and has alſo the largeſt juriſ- 
diction, taking in all the Leſſer Aſia, except the 
two moſt eaſtern provinces, which border upon 
Syria, In Europe he hath Romania, Macedonia, 
and the reſt of Greece; Dalmatia, Albania, Wala- 
chia, and Moldavia, and the iſlands of the Archi- 
pelago, under his juriſdiction. In his letters miſſive 
he ſubſcribes himſelf, By the mercy of GOD, 

Archbiſhop of New Rome, Conſtantinople, and 
_ ecumenical Patriarch. | 
2. The Patriarch of Alexandria, whoſe juriſ- 


Patriarch of 
Cor:ſtant- 
nople. 


Parriarch of 


Alexandria iction extends over Egypt, Lybia, and part of perpetually inviting the Turks to deſtroy and op- 


Arabia, ſtyling himſelf, By the mercy of GOD, 
Pope and Patriarch of the great city of Alexan- 
dria, and cecumenical Judge, and ſometimes cecu- 
menical Patriarch, it being the chief ſee before 
Conſtantine, and founded by St. MARE, from 
whence Alexandria is frequently called the throne, 
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uſually reſides at Grand Cairo, for the conveni- 


the ſeat and chair of that Apoſtle. Sometimes CH4p 
he is ſtyled Patriarch of Alexandria and all Egypt, , 
Pentapolis, Lybia, and Ethiopia: the Metropoli- wy 
tan of the Abyſlines, till of late, being conſe- 
crated and confirmed by him. This Patriarch 


ency of the Chriſtians of his communion, who 
are numerous in this city, and that he may have 
accels to the Turkiſh Viceroy, in caſe of any grie- 
vous oppreſſion. | 5 
3. The Patriarch of Antioch, who has the pn 
churches of Syria and Meſopotamia, and the pro- A. 
vinces of Iſauria and Celicia, in the Leſſer Af, 
under his juriſdiction, ſtyles himſelf, By the mer- 
cy of GOD, Patriarch of the great city of An- 
tioch, called 'T heopolis, and of all the eaſt; and 
uſually reſides at Damaſcus or Scham. | 
4. The Patriarch of Jeruſalem has Paleſtine, Pars 
and part of Arabia under his juriſdiction, and Jn. | 
{tyles himſelf, By the mercy of GOD, Patriarch 
of the holy city of Jeruſalem, and of all Pa- 
leftine ; and ſometimes he is ſtyled, Patriarch of 
Jeruſalem, the holy mount of Sion, Syria, Ara- 
bia, beyond Jordan, Cana of Galilee, and of all 
Paleſtinee 3 
The four Patriarchs are prayed for in their pub- 
lick liturgies; and upon the union that was pro- 
poſed between the Latin and Greek church, A- 
LE x AND ER the fourth, then Pope, required that 
his name ſhould be added to the four Patriarchs, 
which was agreed to; but the union being ge- 
nerally diſliked upon the return of the Greek 
commiſſioners to Conſtantinople, it was again diſ- 
uſed, 
The other ſects of Chriſtians alſo have their 
Patriarchs, as the Armenians, Maronites, Jaco- 
bites, &c. and there is uſually a titular Patriarch 
of Conſtantinople, of the Pope's appointing, as 
well as a Biſhop, who has the power of a Legate. 
The Chriſtians, in this part of the world, hav- 
ing long ſince deſpaired of recovering their loſt 
liberties, their ſpirits are broken, and they now 
ſeem contented with their ſlaviſh condition, and 
entertain no thoughts of reſcuing themſelves from 
their bondage, or being delivered by any foreign 
powers. As to the Latins, ſo great is there an- 
tipathy to them, that it is ſaid they would chooſe 
to continue under the dominion of the Turk ra- 
ther than ſubmit to theirs : nor are the Romaniſts 
a whit behind them in their uncharitable cenſures, 
treating thoſe Greeks as hereticks and infidels, 
who refuſe to ſubmit to the ſee of Rome, and are 


preſs them, as appears in the caſe of the Patri- 
arch CyRiLLus LUCARI1s, whom the Jeſuits 
actually procured to be ſtrangled, becauſe he re- 
fuſed to ſubmit to the Pope. From the ſucceſles 
of the Muſcovites, they have ſometimes enter- 


tained hopes of their church being triumphant 
LF agaln z 
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0 F TURKEY 
again; and, it is ſaid, there is a prophecy among 
the Turks, that the ruin of their empire will be 


effected by that people, at leaſt from their ſitua- 
tion, and the enterprizing genius of ſome of their 


Princes. There is no nation they are more jea- 


Jus of than the Muſcovites, and perhaps with a 
great deal of reaſon ; for ſhould the Muſcovite 
ever penetrate into Turkey, the Greeks, who are 
very numerous, would probably join them, being 


of the ſame faith; whereas their averſion to the 


Latins would keep them firm to the Sultan, in. 


caſe of an invaſion from thence. ET 
Under fo much violence and oppreſſion, and 

ſuch arts as are uſed to promote the Mahometan 

religion, and to diſcourage the poor Chriſtians in 


the Turkiſh empire, it is no wonder that ti 


Turks gain ground; it is rather to be admired, 
fays a late author, that there is any ſuch thing as 


Chriſtianity left in the eaſt, and that Mahome- 


tiſm has not prevailed in theſe countries as 


univerſally as it has all along the coaſts of Africk, 
from Egypt to the moſt weſtern part of Barbary, 


where there is not a Chriſtian to be found, un- 


leſs in the Spaniſh garriſons, or among the ſlaves, 


who are taken captive by the rovers. If we con- 


ſider, fays this gentleman, how ignorant the 


Greeks are; how deſtitute of all helps of learn- 
ing, there being no publick ſchools among them ; 
to what grievous temptations their poverty and 


perſecution continually expoſe them; how unac- 


quainted with the holy ſcripture; and how little 
inſtructed in the doctrines of Chriſtianity, not 
one in twenty of them being able to read, and 
ſermons being rarely preached amongſt them, and 
thoſe only in the patriarchal church at Conſtan- 
tinople, in Lent or Chriſtmas, 1t 1s next to a mi- 
racle that they remain ſo firm in their profeſſion 


of Chriſtianity ; and aſcribes their perſeverance 


chiefly to their ſtrict and religious obfervation of 


their feaſts and faſts. Theſe, ſays he, are the 
chief preſervatives of their church againſt the poi- 


jon of Mahometiſm. For children, and thoſe 
oi the moſt ordinary capacities, know the mean- 
ing of theſe holy ſolemnities, when they flock to 
church in crowds, and thereby retain the memo- 
ry of our Saviour's birth, death upon the croſs, 
reſurrection, aſcenſion, &c. And while they 
commemorate the ſufferings and martyrdoms of 
the Apoſtles, and other faints, they are animated 
by ſuch glorious examples, to endure patiently the 
trials and hardſhips they meet with. | 

Their fixed and immoveable feaſts, beſides 
thoſe we keep, are, 1. The nativity of the bleſſed 


virgin Mary, September 8. 2. The exalta- 


tion of the holy croſs, September 14. 3. The 
tranſlation or death of St. Joan the Evangeliſt, 
deptember 26, For it was the belief of ſome 
Chriſtians, it ſeems, that St. Joan never died, 
at was taken up into heaven, occaſioned by our 
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Saviour's words, If I will that he tarry till 1 CHAP- 


come, what is that to thee?” But that he 
died at Epheſus, really and truly, and was bu- 
ried there, PoLYCRATEs, Biſhop of that city, 
relates, in a letter to VicToR, Biſhop of Rome, 
which is preſerved by EusEBIUs in his church 
hiſtory, lib. 3. cap. 3r. and other authors. 4. 
DEMETRIUs, Proconſul and martyr, pierced 
through with lances at Theſſalonica, by the com- 
mand of MAXIMIAN, October 26, 5, St. JohN 
CuRYsosTOME, November 13. 6. St. Ni- 
CHOLAs, Biſhop of Myra in Lycia, confeſſor 


under DIioCLEsIAN' and MAXIMIAN, Decem- - 


ber 6. 7. St. SPIRIDIEN, Biſhop and confeſſor 


* 


under MAx1MIAN, having had his right eye 


firuck out, and ham{{ringed in his left leg, and 


condemned to wo in the mines: afterwards 
preſent ' at the council of Nice, December 12. 


8. St. I6NATIUs, to whom they give the title 


of Oeoꝙ O;, the third Biſhop of Antioch from 
St. PETER, thrown to the wild beaſts in the 
amphitheatre at Rome, under I Rajan, Decem- 
ber 1b. 9. St. ANTHoNy, one of the firſt 
founders of the monaſtick order in Egypt, un- 
der DEc1us, January 17. 10. St. ATHANA- 
$1Us and St. CYRIL, Biſhops of Alexandria, Ja- 


nuary 18. 11. St. GREGORY NAZIANZEN, 


whom they ſtyle ©zoxcſG-, or the divine, Janu- 
ary 25, | 
St, CHRYSOSTOME, the memory of which three 
famous Biſhops they celebrate together, January 
30. 


ry 11. 14. The forty ſoldiers, martyrs, who 


being expoſed in a lake near Sebaſte, in the Leſ- 


ſer Armenia, were frozen to death, under L1- 


IN Ius, March 9. 15. St. GEORGE of Cap- 


padocia, martyred under DioCLESIAN, and 
ſtyled peculiarly by the Greek, O TgoraiodyG-, 
April 23. 16, CONSTANTINE the Great, and 
his mother HELENA, whom they call 'Io@7%- 
AE, or equal to the Apoſtles, May 21. 
St. MARINA, virgin and martyr, of Antioch in 


12. St. BasiL, St. GREGORY, and 


13. St. BLAsIUs, Biſhop of Sebaſte in Ar- 
menia, put to death by DiocLestan, Februa- 


Piſidia, the daughter of /tDEsIUs, a Pagan 


there was a great intimacy and familiarity, The 
Roman Catholicks call this faint MARGARET: 
July 17. 18. ELIAS the Prophet, July 15. 
19. PARASCEVE, virgin and martyr, who had 


NUs, July 26. 
phyſician and martyr, who ſuſtered at Nicome- 
dia in Bithynia, under MAXIMIAN, called by 


the Roman Catholicks PAN TALE ON, July 27. 


21. The transfiguration of our Saviour, Auguſt 6. 
22. The death of the bleſſed virgin, (. Mtl&s- 


Ta&oK, , Kolpnoiss tranſlato vel dormitio) Auguſt 
This the Roman Catholicks call the aſſump- 
4 tion, 


15. 


prieſt, between whom and JULIAN the Apoſtate 


her head ſtruck off about the tune of ANTON I- 
20, St. PANTELEEMENON, | 


. 
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614 THE PRESENT STATE 


CHAP. tion, in relating whoſe triumphal aſcenſion into 
VI. heaven, by the aſſiſtance of angels, the Greeks 


hands of thoſe proud inſulting infidels, the enemies Cl } E 
express a great deal of credulity and folly. The A 


of his croſs, and deſpiſers of his Godhead. VI 


in the morning till towards twelve. 


inſtitution of this ſolemnity NIcEPHORus attri- 
butes to the Emperor MAURITIUS, about the 
year 600, 

In their monaſteries they commemorate ſome 
faint or martyr almoſt every day; but not with 


that ſolemnity the other feſtivals are celebrated, 


at which the people uſually are preſent, be- 
ing obliged to obſerve them by abſtaining from 


Work. 


Their prieſts and deacons, and other devout peo- 
ple, obſerve the vigils preceding the great feſtivals, 
ſpending the whole night in prayers and reading the 


hiſtory of the Goſpels, or the proper, leſſons for the 
ſolemnity, without interrupr»n, relieving one 


another when they are tired, My author, the 
reverend Mr. SMITH, relates, that he has been 


preſent for ſeven hours together at their ſervice on 


a feſtival day, viz. from between four and five 


nary prayers for the ſolemnity begin when there 
1s a full congregation, and the life of the faint is 
read to the people in the vulgar Greek, tranſlated 
out of SLIMEON METAPHRASTEsS, or the ſy- 
naxaria, which are collections containing the moſt 
remarkable paſſages and accidents of the ſaints 
lives, with their ſufferings and martyrdom, in- 
termixed with ſome moral reflections, to which 
the people are very attentive. 
ties the holy ſacrament is always celebrated with 
great pomp, and every one brings his gift or pre- 


ſent, according to his ability, as bread, wine, oil 
for the lamps, wax candles, frankincenſe, &c. 


to be made uſe of in theſe ſacred rites, or other- 
Wiſe, as the ſervice of the church may require. 
They are alſo very charitable and liberal to the 


Poor at theſe times, the meaneſt of the people 


giving away what they can ſcarce ſpare them- 


_ ſelves: it being uſual for ſuch as are fallen into 


any great diſtreſs, to procure letters from the Pa- 
triarch to move them to compaſſion. The Turks 
alſo will bring their ſlaves in chains to the church 
doors of the Greeks, to beg alms for their main- 
tenance; but this being an artifice of their cove- 
tous maſters, there is little notice taken of them. 
Divine ſervice begins always very early in the 
morning, and in the winter an hour or two be- 
fore day, that the people may be preſent at the 
whole ſervice, and diſmiſſed in time to attend 
their affairs, but chiefly becauſe they may perform 
their devotions with leſs diſturbance from the 
Turks. And I am perſug ded, fays my author, 
that no Chriſtian, of what communion ſoever, 
can be preſent at their worſhip but he muſt melt 
into tears and ſighs, and earneſtly put up his pe- 
titions to our Saviour, that he would pleaſe to 


deliver his poor diſtreſſed ſuppliants out of the 


The ordi- 


At theſe ſolemni- 


Their other feſtivals are moveable, and de- 
pend upon Eaſter, or the anniverſary of our 
Saviour's reſurrection, in aſſigning which they 
make uſe of the old paſchal cycle, and limits 
of it, as they were eſtabliſhed by the Fathers 


of the firſt general council of Nice, their ac- 
Eaſter day is 
called the holy and great Lord's day, or feſtival. 


count. being the ſame with ours. 


of the paſſover, or the paſlover of the reſurrec- 
tion, {[ 
the Greeks, at their firſt meeting in the ſtreets, 
if they can do it conveniently, without the obſer- 
vation of the Turks, or elſe in their churches or 


 ehurchyards, expreſs their mutual love and joy, 


and belief of this great article of faith, by kiſſing 


each other, and uſing the old form of words, ta- 
ken out of St. LUKE, Kees avicy, CHRIST 


is riſen: to which is anſwered, 2Ayvdag avisy, 
he is riſen indeed. Sometimes it is called Aa 


"1 


Upon this and the two following days, 


req, the bright or white Sunday, alluding to the 


cuſtom of the firſt ages, when the catechumeni, 
upon their being baptized at this ſolemn time, 
were clothed in white, the whole week being 
thence called A EU, which name is ſtill 
retained in their publick offices and eccleſiaſtical 
writings. The Sunday after Eaſter, 'Al:T&9/a, 


or Kveauny AſguaivyoiuO-, the ſame with Do- 


minica in albis, the albs being then left off, or 
the Sunday of St. THouAs; becauſe the Goſpel 
of that day relates to the hiſtory of his doubting, 
and the confirmation of his faith in the reſurrec- 
tion, done as upon this day, viz. the eighth day 
from our Saviour's ariſing out of the grave. The 
ſecond Sunday after Eaſter alſo is a great feſtival, 
and called the Sunday of the women who brought 


the ointment, and of JoszPH of Arimathea, 
The third, the Sunday of the man ſick with the 


palſy, cured by our Saviour. 
Sunday of the Samaritan women. The fifth, 
the Sunday of the blind man reſtored to fight, 
being all of them denominated from the reſpec- 
tive Goſpels. On the Thurſday following is the 
feſtival of our Saviour's aſſumption or aſcenſion 
into heaven. The fixth Sunday is the Sunday of 
the three hundred and eighteen divine Fathers 
who were aſſembled at Nice, and are comme- 
morated on this day, for their piety and zeal in 
defence of the catholick faith, againſt Ax Ius and 
his followers. The Friday following is All-ſouls, 


and then comes Whitſunday, or Pentecoſt. T he 


day following is the feſtival of the Holy Trini- 
ty, and the Sunday after Whitſunday, All- ſaints 
day. 


one of the principal ſupports of the Chriſtian re- 
ligion in the Turkiſh empire, as has _ wr 


The fourth, the 


The due obſervance of theſe days 1s held to be Theirtats 
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3 U Ap. ſerved already; nor does the ſtrict obſervation of 


the annual and weekly faſts contribute leſs to 
make them tenacious of their religious rites. 
They believe it to be a heinous ſin to tranſgreſs 
the laws of the church in this particular, and by 
long cuſtom ſeem to have rendred the greateſt 


hardſhips and ſeverities of this kind tolerable and 
| eaſy: they have gained a perfect maſtery over 


their appetites, and are ſo far from complaining 
of the tediouſneſs or rigour of their faſts, that 
they would not willingly ſufter any abatement or 
relaxation of them: they would entertain a jea- 
louſy of their eccleſiaſtical governors, if they were 
indulged or diſpenſed with, and apprehend their 
religion to be in danger by it. 5 

Their annual faſts are four: the firſt is much 
about the time of our Lent, before Eaſter, which 


continues eight and forty days, beſides Sundays, 


during which time they abſtain from all ſorts of 
fleſh and fiſh, except ſhell- fiſn, ſuch as cockles, 
oyſters, ſcallops, &c. which have no blood, 
They abſtain alſo from eggs, cheeſe, and what- 
ever is made of milk, only on Saturdays the uſe 


of oil and wine is permitted, 'and upon Lady- 


day and Sundays they are allowed to eat ſome 


Hort of fiſh, which they are not on other days in 


Lent, Tr oo | | 
The week before Eaſter they call the week of 


the holy and ſalutary paſhon, or the great and ho- 


ly weck. The Monday after Palm-ſunday is 
called the great and holy ſecond day. T ueſday, 
the great and holy third day, and ſo of the reſt; 
for the Greeks have no proper names for the days 


of the week, except Sunday, which they call the 
Lord's day; and the ſeventh, which they call the 


Sabbath: the other five days they diſtinguiſh only 
as the ſecond, third, fourth, 
fifth, and ſixth; in which our Quakers imitate 
them. On Thurſday evening in the holy week, 
the ceremony of waſhing the feet of twelve ca- 
loyers, or monks, is performed by the Patriarch of 
Conſtantinople, in the patriarchal church; each 
of the twelve bearing the name of the Apoſtle 
he repreſents; but none of them, it ſeems, will 


_ conſent to repreſent Ju DAs, without a promiſe 


of preferment: but this ceremony has already been 


ipent in faſting and prayers, and reading the hiſ- 
tory of our Saviour's paſſion, and the women and 


children of ſeven or eight years old will not be 


excuſed from this duty, but faſt from morning 
till night; and thoſe of a ſtronger conſtitution 
will faſt four and twenty hours longer, and eat 
nothing till Eaſter-eve at night, placing a great 
part of their religion in theſe rigorous faſts. 

I heir ſecond folemn faſt continues forty days, 
beginning on the fifteenth of November, but is 
not ſo ſevere as the former, being allowed the uſe 
of oil and wine, and all manner of fiſh, b 


The eve of Good-friday is 
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The third faſt is ſpent in honour of the bleſſed CHAP, 


Virgin, beginning on the firſt of Auguſt, and 
ending on the fourteenth of the ſame month; the 
day following being the feſtival of her orbit, or 
rather, as they explain it, of her tranſlation from 
earth to heaven, and which the church of Rome 
call the aſſumption of the bleſſed Virgin. 

The fourth ſolemn faſt is moveable, and hap- 
pens to be of a longer or ſhorter duration, ac- 
cording as Eaſter falls; for it begins on the Mon- 
day after All-ſaints day, which is with them the 
Sunday after Whitſunday, and is continued to the 


feſtival of thoſe two great ſaints, St. PETER and 


St. PAUL, being the twenty-ninth of June. 
Their weekly faſts are Wedneſday and Fri- 
day, except Wedneſdays and Fridays in the three 
great feſtivals of Chriſtmas, Eaſter, and Whit- 
ſuntide ; and except alſo Septuageſima and Sexa- 
geſima, that they may not ſeem to agree with the 


Armenian Chriſtians, who faſt moſt rigorouſly at 


theſe times, whom they hate mortally, looking 


on them as hereticks. They are alſo obliged to 


faſt on the eves of Epiphany, Pentecoſt, the 


transfiguration, exaltation of the croſs, and the 


eve before the feſtival of the beheading Saint 
JohN BayTisT: but they hold it unlawful 


to faſt on any Saturday, except that in the holy 


week. | 1 
The churches which now belong to the Greeks 
are mean buildings, and poorly furniſhed; it be- 
ing thought prudent to affect nothing that is rich 
and ſtately, that they may not excite the envious 
and covetous Turk to deprive them of them. 


Theſe they ſtill enjoy, by virtue of the grant 


made them by the Emperor ManomerT, on his 


triumphal entrance into that city; but moſt of 


their beſt churches were ſoon after converted in- 
to moſques, T'he Greeks have {till about ſix and 
twenty churches in Conſtantinople, fix in Gala- 
ta, and a ſmall church in the bagnio, where a 


Greek prieſt is ſometimes permitted to officiate 


before the poor ſlaves of their communion, when the 
gallies return from their ſummer expeditions : and 
there are alſo ſeveral Chriſtian churches in the 
towns and villages near Conſtantinople, on either 
fide the Boſphorus. 

The preſent patriarchal church formerly be- 
longed to a convent of nuns ; and here the Patri- 
arch has his reſidence. It is ſituated on the ri- 
ſing of a hill near the lantern-gate, towards the 
harbour, being of an ordinary ſize, and without 
any great ornament. Here they ſhew the relicks 
of St. EUPHEMIA, and ſome other martyrs, 
locked up in cheſts, which they open with great 


ſolemnity to gratify ſtrangers, who ſufficiently re- 


ward their civility : but what is moſt eſteemed, is 
a piece of black marble, faid to be part of the 
pillar to which CHRIST was tied when he was 
ſcourged; this is encloſed in a brazen grate, left 

it 
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CH AP. it ſhould be Aiminiſhed by devout. or ſacrilegious elements: this is of ſtone, fixed to the wal 
VI. bands, for the people believe that the powder of called, the holy, the divine and myſfical 
this ſtone taken inwardly will infallibly cure agues On the 


the body 


THE PRESENT STATE 


and fevers, PS TR STA 
Their churches are of various forms, ſome co- 


vered with domes or cupolas, others built in the 


form of a croſs like our cathedrals, and others 
are in the form of oblong ſquares : in the building 


of them they had regard to three ſorts. of people 


who were to frequent them, and divide them ac- 


cordingly; they conſtantly ftand eaſt and weſt, 


having three doors on the ſouth ſide, one opening 
into the moſt weſterly part, where the penitents 
excommunicated and Catechumeni formerly ſtood, 
and was divided from the body of the church by 
a partition five or fix feet high; but theſe uſes 
Jong ſince ceaſing, this part of the church is now 


affigned to the women, who never fit promiſcu- 
ouſly with the men, but look through lattices 


into the church, without being ſeen themſelves. 
The middle gate opens into the body of the 
church, where the lay people who were under 
no church cenſure aſſembled, and is ftill taken 
up by the men: in the middle is the desk where 


they read the ſcriptures to the people, and a pul- 
pit very ſeldom uſed, but no ſeats for the con- 
gregation, who never kneel or ſit, but perform 


their devotions ſtanding, and when they are wea- 
ry ſupport themſelves with crutches. Between 
of the church and chancel there is a 
partition reaching almoſt from the top to the bot- 
tom of their church, full of pictures of their 


ſaints drawn at full length. Three doors open 


out of the church into the chancel; that in the 
middle being called the holy or royal door, is 
never opened but upon extraordinary occaſions, 


as upon the veſpers of great feſtivals, or at the 


celebration of the communion, when the deacon 


goes out of it to read the Goſpel to the congrega- 


tion, or when after a proceſſion the prieſt enters 
it in. order to conſecrate the elements, or when 


the communicants approach to receive them of 


the prieſt or deacon, who ſtand juſt at the en- 
trance of it. 8 

Ihe chancel, frequently called bema, either 
becauſe of the little aſcent to it, or rather becauſe 
it is looked upon as the throne and tribunal of 
Chriſt, ſays my author, is peculiar to the prieſts, 
and thoſe who ſerve at the altar; it not being per- 
mitted to the laity to enter there during the com- 
munion ſervice, according to a canon of the coun- 
cil of Laodicea; out of regard to which St. Au- 
BROSE it ſeems admoniſhed the Emperor THE- 
ODOSIUs after he had made his offerings not to 


ſtay there to receive the ſacrament as he intend- 


ed, which the good Emperor took very patiently 
and ſubmitted to: there are three tables in the 
chancels of their great churches, on the middle- 
moſt of which only it is lawful to conſecrate the 


” . 


ed, tl table; 
over which there is a croſs. On the left hand 
towards the north is a little table called Lig hege. 
where they depoſite the holy gifts or preſents, and 
where ſeveral things are done preparatory to the 
holy communion : on the oppoſite fide is the 


Tutu, or ſacriſty, which has alſo a table: 


here they put their books and holy veſſels and 
veſtments, and this is properly the place of the 


deacons and other inferior miniſters, hence called 


Atzxovis v, employed in lighting the lamps, heat- 
ing water for the chalices, &c. arid this ſacriſty 
was ſometimes antiently without the church: they 
burn lamps for the moſt part before the altar, and 
ſometimes in the body of the church. 

In the patriarchal and epiſcopal churches there 
are ſeats in the concha or ſpace about the altar, 
the chief ſeat being higher than the reſt, which 
they call the holy throne, to diſtinguiſh it from 
the other ſeat of the Patriarch or Biſhop below 
in the church, in both which he is placed at his 
inauguration, by which he is deemed in full poſ- 
ſeſſion of his dignity 2 ha het 
As the Turks will not allow them the uſe of 


bells, to ſupply the want of them in the villages 
they poſſeſs, they beat with a hammer upon a 


board or iron plate, to call the people to church: 
they retain much the | ſame form of eccleſiaſtical 
government under the Turks they had formerly 


when their's was the eſtabliſhed religion, having 
{till the ſame orders and degrees of clergy, diſtin 


in office and dignity, ſo that there is the face of 


a church, though much diſtreſſed and haraſſed, 


every where viſible, and a due ſubordination among 
their clergy, and diſcipline is {till exerciſed, of 
which the reverend Mr. SMiTH has given us 
the following account, viz. 


The eaſtern Chriſtians of the Greek commu- 
nion look upon the Patriarch of Conſtantinople 
as their head, and though he does not conſtitute 
the other Patriarchs, yet they pay him an extra- 
ordinary reſpect, and often conſult him in perſon, 
and by their deputies in caſes of difficulty, being 
unwilling to determine any thing without his ap- 
probation ; and in the midſt of bis poverty and 


affliction he retains the pompous title of cecu- | 


menical Patriarch: his Metropolitans alſo value 
themſelves as much upon the antient dignity and 
pre-eminence as if they fill enjoyed the fame re. 
venue and power, and had the fame number of 


ſuffragans under their juriſdiction as formerly. 


There is not only a conſiderable ſum demand- 
ed by the Turks of the Greek clergy upon the 
preſentation of a new Patriarch, who is always 
confirmed by the Grand Seignior or Vizier, but 
an annual ſum is now exacted of the Patriarch 
by way of tribute, EManUEL MALAXES in Þ 
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hiſtory of the Patriarchs of Conſtantinople, from 
the taking of the city to his time (viz.) 1577. 
relates, that the elections of the firſt four Patri- 


archs after the taking of Conſtantinople were free, 
but that afterwards a preſent of a thouſand ducats 


AP, 
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monk of Trapeſond, whom his countrymen were 
ambitious of making Patriarch, the "Turks took 
advantage of their forwardneſs, and made it a 
precedent for the future, and the ſum was ſoon 
after doubled and trebled, and at length turned 
to an annual tribute, which has been encreaſing 
ever ſince, to which the diſſentions among the 
Greeks have not a little contributed: and there 
is not only an annual ſum paid to the govern- 
ment, but preſents muſt be made to the Sultana, 
the great officers and favourites at court, ſo that 
the ſtanding and accidental charge of the Patriarch 
amounts to a very great ſum. Jo raiſe this money 
with which they purchaſe a toleration of their 
religion, a tax is laid upon every Archbiſhop and 
Biſhop (beſides what is given at their conſecra- 
tion) every year. This they exact from the 
prieſts under their juriſdiction, according to the 
value of their reſpective incomes. 5 

To collect theſe ſums or preſents, as they are 
termed, the Patriarch deputes one of his depen- 
dents as his Legate, whom they call EE, 
and ſometimes he viſits in perſon for this purpoſe: 


within his particular dioceſs, who pay him one 
ycar's profits of their livings ; licences of marriage, 
and diſpenſations, are another branch of his pro- 
tits, and the law ſuits which are heard before 
him afford ſome perquiſites ; for to prevent the ill 
conſequences of coming before the Mahometan 
tribunals, they make the Patriarch their judge fre- 
quently in c vil caſes, and are concluded by his 
ientence on pain of excommunication, which they 
dread more than death; and ſhould ſuch a perſon 
not endeavour to be reconciled to the church (un- 
leſs he propoſes to turn Turk to get the better of 
his adverſary by ſuing him before the Cadi, or in 
the divan) the batriareh and his clergy will ſpare 
no charge to procure ſuch a one to be condemned to 
the gallies for a certain time, till they have 
brought him to ſubmit; but they have ſeldom 
occation to uſe this rigorous courſe, the people 
tearing to offend their eccleſiaſtical Governors out 
of a principle of conſcience. The Patriarch is aſ- 
liſted in the determination of cauſes, by twelve 
of the chief officers belonging to his church, who 
alſo aſhſt the Archbiſhop of Heraclea in crowning 
him at his inauguration : theſe are alſo his ſtanding 
council, to whom he refers the great affairs of re- 
ton; and they ſtill retain the grand titles they 
dd before they came under the dominion of the 
urks. But to return to the Patriarch's revenue, 
this is cy increaſed by the legacies of 
rf ĩðVVç a Ferry 
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being made in favour of one SIMEON a caloyer or 


he raiſes money alſo by the ordination of prieſts 


child, or adminiſtring the ſacrament 
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devout people who have increaſed heir fortunes, C H AP. 


and left part of them to the church. And by all 
theſe means it is computed he may receive thirty 


or forty thouſand dollars a year, which is moſt of 


it ſwallowed by the Turkiſh miniſtry. 

Ihe Patriarch is uſually choſen out of their Bi- 
ſhops, who are caloyers or monks of the order of 
St. BASIL, and educated for the moſt part on mount 
Athos, under a vow of celibacy, and to add a 
luſtre to his office, his menial ſervants are uſually 
in deacons orders : their uſual ſtyle when they ad- 
dreſs him is Daraſwrari, moſt Holy Father, Or, 
1 III yr TY, your Holineſs; and Maxzpw Tears, OT 
1 Marzapcry; os, moſt bleſſed Father, or your Bleſ- 
ſedneſs, making their Patriarch in all reſpects 
equal to the Pope. 
what prejudice their feuds and diſſentions at the 
choice of a Patriarch bring upon Chriſtianity, It 
is a common thing to have ſeveral Biſhops making 
intereſt for that high office at the ſame time, and 


bribing theV izier and other officers of ſtate to obtain 


their ends; and when one of them has prevailed 
this way, and defeated his competitors, he uſually 
endeayours to reimburſe himſelf, by throwing the 
debt he has contracted on the church, which muſt 
pay for all, while thoſe who are piqued at his ad- 
vancement, never reſt till by their money or miſ- 
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His titles. 


But it is not to be conceived 


repreſentations to the government, they procure 


him to be depoſed; for the Turks, glad of theſe 


opportunities of extorting money from them, en- 
courage their complaints, and are very ready to 
make removes as often as they are applied to: in 
the mean time large ſums are taken up at a high 
intereſt by the contending parties to carry on their 
unchriſtian quarrels: and beſides the reigning Pa- 


triarch there have ſometimes been three others 


alive who have enjoyed the ſame title. Their 
Archbiſhops who have any ſuffragans under them 


are called Metropolites, for there are many of 


them at this day have no ſuffragans, the cities 


where their fees were being long ſince demoliſhed ; 
and there are ſeveral Biſhops who are independent 


of any Metropolitan, and theſe have aſſumed the 
title of Archbiſhops. EN | 

The revenues of their prieſts are ſo very ſmall 
that there ſems to be no temptation to enter into 
holy orders, unleſs a pure principle of conſcience 
invite them; eſpecially ſince they are hereby de- 
prived of all other ways of getting a ſubſiſtence, 


Stipends of 
the prieſts, 


the clergy not being allowed to buſy themſelves in 


any ſecular employment. It is eſteemed. ver 
good preferment in a country village, if the pr. 
can make ten pounds a year, out of which he pays 
a certain annual ſum to the Biſhop : there being 


no lands annexed to their cures, and but a ſmall 


allowance agreed upon at their firſt undertaking 


the charge. The people pay the prieſt a certain 
number of aſpers (half-pence) at the chriſtning a 
upon extra- 
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They may 
marry be- 
fore they 
go into or- 
ders. 
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ordinary occaſions, for burying their dead, &c. 
And at great feſtivals they make him a ſmall pre- 


[ ſent of money, or proviſions, to mention their 


own or their relations names, alive or dead, when 


he comes to that part of the ſervice, in the cele- 


bration of the ſacrament, where ſuch commemo- 
rations are uſed, believing them to be of great ad- 
vantage to them, Marriage is no legal objection 
againſt a perſon's going into orders, but the gene- 
ral practice of their Church is againſt marriage at- 
ter they are in orders; and ſhould ſuch a one 


marry he would be liable to cenſures, and be 


looked upon as a mere lay-man ; but ſince their 
livings are ſo exceeding ſmall, one would think 
they needed no other diſcouragements to prevent 


their marrying. 


They are diſtinguiſhed from the laity by their 
habits, wearing a black caſſock, and a cap like the 
crown of a hat, of the ſame colour; and if they 
are monks, they have a kind of hood, which 
hangs down behind their backs. They are alſo 
permitted to wear their hair long upon their ſhoul- 
ders, which is a privilege no other Greeks are al- 
lowed in Turkey. The people have them in great 


veneration, and ſalute them by the name of 7 35, 


or father, often kiſſing their hands, and putting 
them to their foreheads, which is the greateſt mark 
of reſpect they can ſhew to any one in that part 
of the world. 


Of deacons there are great numbers, who be- 


long to the Biſhops, and are ſcarce ever advanced 
to the prieſthood : there are ſubdeacons alſo, who 
affiſt in the ſervice of the church, and readers, 


whoſe office it is to read the ſcriptures to the peo- 
ple. As to the ſuperior orders, they cannot be 
conferred at one and the ſame time, but there 


mult be the interpoſition of a day at leaſt. There- 


fore if the Grand Seignior intends any ſimple 


monk ſhould be made Patriarch, he is advanced 
by degrees, and not placed immediately in the pa- 


triarchal chair. 

The ſevere courſe of life, which their monks 
or caloyers lead, is much admired by the Greeks 
as the height of perfection, and what equals them 
to angels. There are great numbers of theſe of 
the order of St. Bas1L the Great, in Greece, par- 
ticularly on mount Athos; and in Aſia there are 
others of the order of St. ANTHONY, who live 


chiefly about mount Libanus, and mount Sinai. 


They have their convents in the moſt obſcure 
places out of the public k roads, or in the iſlands of 
the Arches. Their innocency and ſtrictneſs of life 


have procured them much eſteem, even among the 


Turks, inſomuch that they ſeldom give theſe poor 
people any diſturbance. 
There are three degrees of them, according to 
their age and ſtanding, and the progreſs they have 
made in the aſcetick diſcipline. The novices, on 
their admiſſion, vow chaſtity and obedience, and 


become complete monks : but the angelical or di- 


- ſhoulders. | 


y now named monte Sancto, from the two and 


lons, raiſins, and ſuch other things 


to remain in this Rate all their lives, and chear- ( p 


= 
115 to undergo all the auſterities of a monaſtick N 
ife, TS 


Upon completing their novitiate, th 

change the coarſe hair cloth they have worn hi "I 
therto, for a uavdva;. or coat, which they call 
T9 ixoov an jo, Or the leſſer habit, and thereby 


vine habit, as they term it, is reſerved for thoſe 
who are remarkable for their piety and auſterity 
of life; hence they are called ueſalog/1us, or 
ſuch as are admitted to put on the great habit, be- 
ing only a hood thrown over their heads and 


The principal reſidence of theſe monks is upon rte 
mount Athos, in a promontory jutting out into w. 
the ſea, between the gulph of Conteſſa, and the mw 
gulph of monte Sancto, about ſeventy miles to 
the eaſtward of Salonichi, or Theſſalonica, and is 


twenty monaſteries ftanding upon it, ſeveral 
whereof belong to the Bulgarians, and one of 
them is appropriated to the Ruſſians: and it is 
generally held that there are not leſs than four 
thouſand Monks reſident in all of them, No wo- 
man is ever ſuffered to come within ſight of theſe 
convents, and thoſe which lye near the ſea, are for- 
tified to defend them from the rovers, who ſome- 
times land here. 

Theſe Monks, it is faid, keep up the credit of 
the firſt inſtitution, ſo much admired in the pri- 
mitive ages. They are punctual in their publick 
devotions at the appointed hours, both day and 
night; and what time they have to ſpare, they _ 
employ in the neceſſary buſineſs of the convent, 
every one having his employment aſſigned him. 
The monks, who are not in orders, are ſome of 
them mechanics, and follow their reſpective cal- 
lings ; others attend their vineyards and husband- 
ry; ſome are employed in making their clothes; 
and thoſe which lye near the ſea, in fiſhing. The 
prieſts and deacons amongſt them, however, are 
exempt from ſecular employments; their leiſure 
time therefore they employ in reading or collating 
and tranſcribing. old Greek hooks, or in viſits. 
But notwithſtanding their parſimony, and good 
husbandry, ſome years the ſeaſons prove fo unkind, | 
that they are forced to ſend out ſome of their num- | 
bers to beg relief; but this is only done in the ut- 
moſt neceſſity. _ M7 

As to their diet, they eat no kind of fleſh or 
fiſh that has blood in it: their chief food is ſhell 
fiſh, olives, beans, and other pulſe ; onions, me- 
as their gal- 
dens and fields afford; and their bread is a coarſe 
biſcuit, twice baked, with which kind of diet 
they enjoy a good health, and live to old age. 
They faſt three times a week, (viz.) on Mon- 
days, Wedneſdays, and Fridays, when they con- 
tent themſelves with a piece. of biſcuit i 
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7 | draught of water, after evening prayers. On the 
1 N = days of the week they eat ſuch fiſh as they 
A eſteem lawful and white meats, and allow them- 
; ſelves wine. In the great lenten faſt, ſome of 
them will abſtain from food eight and forty hours, 
and others, it is ſaid, three or four entire days, 
which in our climate is ſcarce practicable; but 
as they lye in a much warmer, being above ten 
degrees nearer the ſun than we are; it is poſſible 
faſting may be much eaſier to them than it is to 
us; for one of our countrymen, who made the 
experiment, relates, that he faſted two entire days 
and nights, in a hot country, without any man- 
ner of inconvenience, and thoſe who have long 
enured themſelves to ſuch rigorous faſts, may 
continue them much longer than others, it 1s 
probable. However, it is certain that the rules 
_ obſerved by ſome conſtitutions in warm climates, 
can never be fit to be practiſed by all, eſpecially 
thoſe Chriſtians who happen to inhabit colder 
countries; for by the law of ſelf preſervation, 
every man ought to take care of his health in the 
frſt place, which would be very much endan- 
gered by ſuch rigorous faſts here; and did they 
only diſorder a man, as they certainly do ſome 
people, it can never be a duty to make ourſelves 
unfit for the ſervice of GOD and man. An ab- 
ſtemious way of living may indeed be of excel- 
lent uſe at ſome times, as well upon account of 
health, as to render our minds bright and clear, 
and ht us for divine offices; but abſolute faſt- 
ing for a whole day will not agree with one man 
in ſeven, in Great Britain, it is ſaid, Indeed if 
by taſting we only mean a change of diet from 
ticſh to fiſh, or the like; if the laws of the coun- 
try required this for thirty or forty days every 
year, few people would make a difficulty in com- 
plying with them : but by a ſtatute made in the 
reign of Queen ELIZABETH, it is declared, that 
even this alteration of our diſhes is not required 
by our laws, and that“ if any perſon by preach- 
ing or writing ſhall notify that the eating of 
* hſh, or forbearing of fleſh is neceſſary for the 
* ſaving the foul of man, or the ſervice of GOD, 
* they ſhall puniſhed as ſpreaders of falſe news 
* Ought to be.” But to proceed, there are ſome 
hermits among the Greeks, who live in deſolate 
places far from any towns, who lead ſeverer lives 
than the monks of Athos, or mount Sinai, eat- 
ng nothing but herbs, and drinking no other li- 
quor than water, There are alſo ſome women 
profeſſed, wl.o wear vails; but moſt of them are 
od widows, who take the vow upon them for a 
maintenance; being employed in looking after 
the lick, and in other charitable offices; and ſome 
icw convents of nuns there are in the iſlands. 
ouch a ſtreſs do the Greeks lay upon this duty of 
ling, according to Dr. CoveL, that he ſays, 
© knew many, eſpecially of the laity, who would 
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count fornication, exceſs in drinking, curſing, CH AP, 


revenge, and the like practices, leſs crimes than VI. 
the violating their faſts ; adding, that a zealous Www 
monk will rather die, than at any time, or in 
any diſtemper taſte the leaſt morſel of leſh. And 

ſome monks of the higheſt order, eſpecially an- 
chorets and hermits, never eat above three times 

a week at moſt; whereby they are emaciated to 

mere skin and bone before they leave this- world. 

And as for the Armenians, they faſt at leaſt a 

third part of the whole year. 

The modern Greeks reckon up ſeven myſ- Seven fa. 
teries or ſacraments, which Dr. Cover, and ments. 


other proteſtant writers are of opinion, they learnt 


from the Latins, there being no foundation in an- 
tiquity for moſt of them: of theſe however they 
hold only baptiſm, and the Lord's ſupper to be 
generally neceſſary to ſalvation, as inſtituted by 
our Saviour himſelf, Theſe ſeven are 1. Baptiſm, 
2. Unguent of chriſm. 3. The euchariſt, 4. 
Penance, 5. Holy orders. 6, Matrimony, And 
7. Oil with prayer. 5 8 | 
As to baptiſm they have no ſet time for it, 
but ſeldom defer it however beyond the 8th or 
Toth day, or haſten it ſooner, unleſs in caſe of 
ſickneſs, but entertain very hard thoughts of in- 
fants who die before they are baptized : to pre- 
vent which misfortune, where there is any danger 
of the child's life, they allow any lay perſon, male 
or female, to adminiſter this ſacrament, where a 
lawful miniſter cannot be had: at all other times 
if the child be in health, it is brought to church. 
'The font, which ſtands towards the narthex at 
the weſt end of the church, is uſually a foot and 
a half deep, and in winter they warm the water 
and perfume it with ſweet herbs: upon which 
the prieſt breathes and makes a croſs ; then he 
pours oil upon it three times in form of a croſs, 
with which having anointed the child, and hold- 
ing him upright with both his hands and his face 
turned towards the eaſt, he performs the rite, u- 
ſing this form of words: The ſervant of 
* GOD, A. B. is baptized in the name of the 
* Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghoſt, 
* now and for ever, amen, dipping the child 
under water:at the mention of each perſon of the 
Holy Trinity ; the godfather, who is but one if 
it be a male child, anſwering amen, at every e- 
merſion: and ſometimes they only pour the water 
three times on the child's face. The pronoun- 
cing the words paſſively, the ſervant of GOD, 
A. B. is baptized ; and the Latins actively, I bap- 
tize thee, &c. has occaſioned many bitter invec- 
tives one againſt the other ; but whether there be 
any material difference I leave to our divines to 
ſettle, 
The water uſed in baptiſm is conſecrated for 
that purpoſe on the feaſt of the T heophanaa, or 
baptiſm of our Saviour, with great ſolemnity 
3 t 
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but left it ſhould not keep, they conſecrate more 
every month: they never uſe the ſame water for 
two children, but if two or three are to be bap- 
tized the ſame day, they ſo often fill and empty 
the laver. But the water which has been uſed 
for this holy purpoſe is not thrown away like com- 
mon water, but poured into a hollow place under 
the altar. „ | | 

The child being wrapped up in a mantle, the 
prieſt proceeds to anoint it, for in the Greek church 
chriſmation is. inſeparable from baptiſm, though 
reckoned as a diftint myſtery; and, it ſeems, 
confirmation among the Greeks. conſiſts of this 
ſingle rite, and is therefore called by them un- 


guent or chriſm, or the unguent of chriſm, and 
peculiarly the ſeal, or obſignation; and it is ob- 


ſervable, that this is only done to new born infants, 
without impoſition of hands, and not repeated when 
they are grown up: whereupon the Latins charge 
the Greek prieſts with having no ſuch thing as a 
regular confirmation, and uſurping epiſcopal pow- 
er. This anointing and obſignation is made upon 
the forehead, eyes, noſtrils, mouth, ears, breaſt, 
hands and feet, the prieſt repeating theſe words, 
© The ſeal of the gift of the holy Spirit, amen.” 
The reaſon of which form is aſſigned in their 
confeſſion, (viz.) © As the holy Spirit formerly 
* deſcended upon the Apoſtles in the ſhape of fire, 
© and poured upon them his gifts: in the like man- 
© ner when the presbyter anoints the baptized per- 
© fon with holy oil, the gifts of the holy Spirit are 
© poured out upon him from above.” And though 
this oil be uſed by presbyters in the performance of 


this rite, yet it is only bleſſed for this uſe by the 


Patriarchs, or Biſhops, on Thurſday in the holy 


week, in the compoſition whereof they are exceed- 


ing curious: it being made up of ſtorax, balſam, 


caſſia, myrrh, and the decoction of twenty ſeve- 


ral drugs, ſeeds and plants mixed with wine and 
oil, which is afterwards diſtributed, being put into 
round vials, or alabaſter boxes, in alluſion to the 
alabaſter box of ointment which St. Mary MAG- 


PDALEN broke and poured on our Saviour's head. 


The eucha ; 
xiſt. 


As to the celebration of the euchariſt, it is per- 
formed after this manner, the prieſts and deacons 
having firſt waſhed their hands, they carry the 
gifts of bread and wine which have been pre- 
ſented by the people to the altar of the prothelis, 
which ſtands on the north fide of the high altar, 
ſeparating them thereby from common uſe : the 
top of the loaf is marked either with a ſquare 
in a circle, or ſquare only in this manner: 


ISIC 


N 


— — — 


Which letters ſtand for 1½ 96 Reagôe v. Ixsvs CA 
CHRIST overcometh : this mark, or ſeal, being VI. 
pierced in ſeveral places, is at length cut and di- any 
vided from the reſt of the loaf by a knife ſet apart 
for that purpoſe, and made like the head of a ſpear 
which they call the holy lance: with this lance. 
the prieſt makes a croſs upon the ſeal, ſaying 
three times, In memory of our Lord and Saviour 
JzsUs CuHRIsT: then he firikes the lance into 
the right ſide of it, ſaying, © He was led as a ſheep 
to the ſlaughter ;? and afterwards into the left, 
© And as an innocent ſheep before the ſhearer i; _ 
dumb, fo he opened not his mouth :* then he 
ſtrikes it into the upper part, ſaying, © His juds- 
ment was taken away in his humiliation ;* and 
into the lower, ſaying, For his life is taken 
away from the earth.“ Then he lays it in the 
patin, and ſays, The Lamb of GOD which 
takes away the ſin of the world is offered ſor 
* the life and ſin of the world.“ Then thruſting 
his lance into it again, he ſays, * And one of the 
* ſoldiers pierced his fide with a lance, and ftrait- 
* way there iflued forth blood and water.” And 
thereupon the deacon pours wine and water into 
the chalice. This part of the bread thus bleſſed 
is only intended to be conſecrated ; but the prieſt, 
out of the ſame, or another of the loaves which 
have been offered by the people, takes another 
ſmall piece, ſaying, In honour and memory 
of our moſt bleſſed and glorious Lady the mo- 
ther of GOD, the ever Virgin MARY; by 
© whoſe interceſſion receive, O Lord, this ſa- 
* crifice upon thy ſuperceleſtial altar: then he 
elevates this piece and lays it on the right ſide of 
the holy bread: after which he takes another 
piece, and ſo on to the ninth, which he places on 
the left {ide of the holy bread ; and offers them up 
in honour of St. Joan Baptiſt, the Apoſtles, St. 
BasiL, GREGORY the Divine, CHRYSOSTOME, 
ATHANASIUs, CYRILLUs, NiIcor4As, and all 
holy Biſhops ; St. STEPHEN, GEORGE, DE- 
METRIUS, T HEODORUsS, and all holy martyrs; 
St. ANTHONY, EUTHYMUs, SABA, ONU- 
PHRIUs, ATHANASIUS of mount Athos, and 
all holy monks ; holy phyſicians, which cured 
gratis, CosMus and DAMIANUs, CYRUs, JOHN, 
PENTELEEMENON, HERMOLAUs, SAMP- 
SON, DIOMEDEs, THALLALEUs, TI RYPHON, 
St. JoAcHI and Ax NA; and of the faint of the 
day, and all ſaints; For the fake of whoſe | 
« prayers and ſupplications, O GOD, protect 
cus: and in behalf of the Biſhop of the place, 
and of the whole hierarchy, of benefactors, and 
friends, and relations, living and dead, (here he 
names the perſons whom any of the congregation 
have deſired him particularly to commemorate, 
and for which they make him a preſent,) That 
© the merciful GOD would indulge them pardon. 
Then he puts a little machine over them, 18 — 
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p. ing of two ſhort arches croſſing each other that 
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Ab. 


the covering may not touch the pieces, which is 
called a ſtar, ſaying, © And the ſtar came and 
flood over where the young child was.“ And 
then they cover the patin and chalice ſeparately 
with linen, or filk, ſaying when they cover the 
patin, The Lord hath put on glorious apparel, 
Kc. and when they cover the ſecond, © Thy 
power, O CHRIST, hath obſcured the heavens, 
and the earth is full of thy glory now and for 
© ever ;* and afterwards both together are covered 


with a larger vail, when they fay, © O our GOD, 


© hide us under the ſhadow of thy wings now and 
© for ever, amen.“ 3 | | 

Then all together, both bread and wine, mak- 
ing the oblation, are bleſſed by this ſolemn prayer, 
which they call 1 'Evxy © m@policzws, O GOD, 
* our GOD, who haſt ſent our Lord and GOD 
EgUs CarlsT, our Saviour and Redeemer ; 
who doſt bleſs us and ſanctify us to be the hea- 
venly bread and nouriſhment of all the world, 
do thou bleſs this oblation, and receive it upon 
thy ſuperceleſtial altar. Remember, O moſt gra- 
cious and merciful GOD, thoſe who offer it, 
and thoſe for whom it is offered ; and preſerve 
us blameleſs in the celebration of thy divine myſ- 
teries (this the prieſt ſays ſoftly, as it were to 
himſelf, and the following words aloud.) For 
thy moſt venerable and glorious name, of Fa- 
ther, Son and Holy Ghoſt, is ſanctified, and 
glorified now and for ever, amen.” Eg 
After this prayer of benediction the elements 
being barely bleſſed and not conſecrated, are yet, 
according to the Greeks, become venerable and 
divine gifts and oblations. And now the deacon 
having received the book of the Goſpel from the 
hands of the prieſt, holding it on high that the 
people may ſee it: he goes out at the north door 
of the chancel, the inferior officers carrying light- 
ed tapers before him and is followed by the prieſt ; 
and having made a ſhort proceſſion in the body 
of the church, they enter the chancel at the mid- 
dle door, and ſet the Goſpel on the middle altar, 


„ v». ̃᷑ͥ w ̃ m m . mͥe ̃ !? ß! 


where the conſecration is always made: this they 


call the firſt and leſſer introitus, or entrance: then 
the prieſt prays ſoftly for the grace of the holy 
ſpirit, &c. and the choir ſing two or three ſhort 
hymns; after which the deacons read the epiſtle 
and goſpel appointed for the day; and the prieſt 
having faid ſome private prayers to himſelf, ad- 
Yances towards the altar of protheſis, taking from 
thence the chalice, which he holds in his hand 
covered, and the deacon takes the patin, in which 
15 the holy bread that is to be conſecrated, and 
ſets it upon his head, being likewiſe covered from 
the View of the people: then the inferior officers 
going before them in order with the lance, the 
iponge, (with which they wipe the diſh and cha- 
uce) gilt croſſes, incenſe pots, tapers, little bells, 
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north door of the chancel ſurrounding the nave, 
or area of the church, the choriſters all the while 
ſinging the hymn, which they call cherubicus : 
the people during the proceſſion bowing their 
heads, bending their knees, and ſometimes pro- 
ſtrating themſelves upon the ground; others kiting 
the hem of the prieſt's ſtole as he paſles by; and 
crofling themſelves continually, they ſay, * Re- 
member me, O Lord, in thy kingdom.* The 
priefls and deacons interceding for themſelves and 
the people in theſe words. The Lord God be 
* mindful of us in his kingdom now and for 
ever.“ Then they enter the middle door of 
the chancel and place the elements upon the altar 
directly oppolite to it in order to their conſecra- 
tion: this they call the great introitus, or acceſs 
to the altar; and ſeems to be the moſt folemn 
part of the Grecian worſhip, at leaſt here they 
expreſs the moſt devotion. After the conſecrati- 


on when the ſymbols are expoſed and ſhewn to 


the people, their reverence is not half ſo great, 
for then they only bow the body a little: but to 
proceed, while the prieſt conſecrates the clements 
the door of the chancel is ſhut up, or at leaſt the 
curtain drawn before it, the people being exclud- 


ed from the ſight of it. | 


After the recital of ſome prayers and the Nicene 
creed, except the article of the proceſſion of the 
holy Spirit from the Son, the prieſt proceeds to the 
conſecration, ſaying ſoftly to himſelf (after the 
choir have ſung the 'Yuvis £7wmuG', or tri- 
umphant ſong,) Holy, holy, holy, Lord God 
of ſabbaoth, heaven and earth are full of thy 
glory: heſannah in the higheſt, bleſſed is he 
that cometh in the name of the Lord, hoſan- 

nah in the higheſt. With theſe bleſſed pow- 
ers, O merciful Lord, we cry aloud, and ſay, 
thou art holy, altogether holy; and great is 
thy glory: ſo is thy only begotten Son and thy 
Spirit: thou art holy, altogether holy; and great 
is thy glory, who ſo lovedſt the world, that thou 
gaveſt thy only begotten Son; that whoſoever 
believes in him ſhould not periſh, but have ever- 
laſting life; who when he had come and ful- 
filled the, diſpenſation which he undertook for 
us in the night in which he was betrayed, or 
rather in which he delivered up himſelf for 
© the life of the world, took bread into his holy, 
© pure and ſpotleſs hands; and when he had 
© given thanks, and bleſſed it, and ſanctified it, 
„and brake it, he gave it to his holy diſciples 
and Apoſtles, ſaying,” (the prieſt here inclining 
his head, and laying his hand upon the bread, 
with a loud voice) Take eat, this is my body 
© which is broken for ye for the remiſſion of ſins; 
© likewiſe alſo after ſupper he took the cup,” 
(here he takes the cup in his hand) © ſay ing, 
Drink ye all of this: this is my TONS 

vw 
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VI. © many, for the remiſſion of fins.” firſt time, In the name of the Father,” at the ſe- * . 
— Afterwards he ſays in a low voice, © Mindful cond, © and of the Son,“ and at the third, and . 
therefore of thy ſaving command, and of all © of the Holy Ghoſt.” "A 


things done for us, of thy croſs, reſurrection the The prieſts and deacons receive the elements 
third day, aſcenſion into heaven, ſeſſion at the apart, viz, The bread by itſelf, and the cup by 
right hand of GOD, and of thy ſecond and itſelf : at the delivery of the bread the prieſt ſays, 
glorious coming, (then with a loud voice) we © The precious holy and undefiled body of the 
offer to thee thine, of thine own in all things, Lord GOD our Saviour JESUS CHRIST is gi- 
and through all things' The choir ſing- © ven to thee for the remiſſion of fins, and ever— 
ing, We praiſe thee, we bleſs thee, we give * laſting life.“ And at the delivery of the cup, 
thanks to thee, O Lord; and we make our ſup- The precious and holy blood of our Lord and 
© plications to thee, 0 GOD,* Then the prieſt © Saviour JESUS CHRIST is given to thee for the 
ſays again, We alſo offer to thee this rational © remiſſion of fins, and everlaſting life; and 
and unbloody worſhip and fervice ; and we be- ſometimes the expreſſion is varied, as, © I give 
© ſeech thee, and pray thee, and make our ſup- * unto thee, &c.“ 
© plications to thee, ſend forth thy holy Spirit upon © After thoſe in the chancel have received, the 
© us and upon theſe gifts which lye before us“ deacon, ſtanding at the middle door with the cha- 
(Then after ſome adorations and ſhort private lice lifred up in his hands, invites the communi- 
prayers) the prieſt ſigning the holy elements with cants to approach, ſaying, * Come hither in the 
the ſign of the croſs three times, fays privately, © fear of GOD, with faith and charity: then 
© Make this bread the body of thy CHR ISH; dipping a ſpoon into the chalice, and taking out a 
© make that which is in this cup the precious little bit or bits of the conſecrated bread called 
© blood of thy CayRisT; * (laying both his hands vw @-ſapira:. or pearls floating on the top, he puts 
on them) changing them by thy. holy Spirit ; * it into the mouth of the communicant, ſaying, 
and ſoon after, That this ſacrament may be to The precious and holy body and blood of our 
© thoſe who partake of them for the health and © Lord and Saviour IESuS CH&1sT are given to 
< ſobriety of the ſoul, the remiſſion of ſins, the © thee for the remiſſion of thy fins, and eternal 
© fulneſs of the kingdom of heaven, and affurance * life.” _ | 
in thee, and not for our {in and condemnation. It is uſual before the receiving this ſacrament 
Then follows, © We offer alſo this rational ſer- to ask forgiveneſs of one another; the deacon 
vice for thoſe who reſt in faith; for our anceſ- begs it of the conſecrating prieſt, who alſo takes 
tors, forefathers, patriarchs, prophets, apoſtles, care to be reconciled to thoſe he has offendcd be- 
preachers, evangeliſts, martyrs, confeſſors, vir- fore he approaches the altar. The prieſts who 
gins, and for every ſoul made perfect by faith; aſſiſt turn their heads to the right hand and to the 
and eſpecially for the glorious and ſpotleſs ever left, ſignifying thereby their deſire of forgivenels ; 
Virgin Maxy, St. Joan Baptiſt ; all the holy and every one of the people ſays for himſelf aloud 
Apoſtles ; the ſaint whoſe memory we now cele- before the act of receiving © >v,% wp, e Nei u, 
brate, and all thy ſaints.“ Here he names ſe- Forgive, O Chriſtians, to which the reſt with 


veral of the living and dead, for the dead he ſays, one voice, o Ot g ovſywer'oy cas, GOD forgive 
For the reſt and eaſe of the ſoul of thy ſervant in . a e r | 


the bright place, whence all grief and lighing * When the communion is over the prieſt diſtri- 
* are baniſhed, and make it to reſt where the light putes to thoſe that are preſent the unconſecrated 
© of thy countenance ſhines.“ Ihen he prays to bread, which has only been bleſſed ; this is called 


hen, * Wo ofer do this cation ie hr the e eee 
© whole world; for the holy Catholick and apo- ash, and Evaoziey from tis being dei 
© ſtolick church; for all Chriſtian Princes, their and blefſed, and moſt commonly  Ar::9gor, KU 


© courts and armies; that GOD Id t given inſtead of the conſecrated holy elements, to 

© them a NT mp that 7 8 Are thoſe who do not communicate, which the people 
6 peaceable and quiet life, in all godlineſs and ho- Imagine there is great virtue in carrying it home 
< neſty.“ After which follow ſeveral other prayers to PIV to their lick friends. 35 ho blen. 
and reſponſes, with the Lord's prayer. Ys It IS obſerved by our proteſtant divines 3 Hons of 1 
© Then the prieſt comes to the middle door of the have travelled into Turkey, that the Greeks de erde 
chancel and elevates the bread, which he after- not think the conſecration of the elements * _—_ 
wards breaks into four parts, and lays them down in fected by the pronunciation op 8 386 4 ee | 
the figure of a croſs, one of which he puts into the Saviour, Take eat, this 15 my body F 55 the de- 
chalice wherein ſome warm water is again poured, the change, whatever it be, is mage bf * 


and then he communicates himſelf; at the receiv- {Cent and * of the holy Spirit upon alla 
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HA p. ments; for the prieſt afterwards prays in theſe 
VI. words; Send thy holy Spirit upon us, and up- 
von theſe holy gifts lying before us: and after 
a ſhort pauſe, having three times made the ſign 
of the croſs, he adds, make this bread the pre- 
« cious body of thy Chriſt, and that which is in 
© this cup the precious blood of thy Chriſt; (then 
holding his hands over them, he fays,) * chang- 
ing them by thy holy Spirit.“ In like manner 
in their confeſſion of faith it is poſitively aſſerted, 
© That the change is made by the operation of the 
holy Spirit of GOD, whom the prieſt invokes 
at that time.“ Our divines obſerve farther, that 
though ſeveral of the Greek Patriarchs and Bi- 
ſhops now profeſs the doctrine of tranſubſtantia- 
tion, yet it is a novel doctrine among them un- 
known to the antient Greek Church, as is evi- 
dent by ſome of their liturgies ſtill extant ; and 
that far the greater number of them, even of 
their Biſhops and clergy at this day, do not pre- 
tend to define what the change is that is made in 
the elements by the conſecration : they only hold 
in general, that by the conſecration they become 
the body and blood of Chriſt to the worthy re- 
ceiver; but as for their being tranſubſtantiated 
from bread and- wine to fleſh and blood, ſcarce 
any of the Greeks come up to this notion of the 
matter, except thoſe who have been educated in 
the Italian ſeminaries, or learnt it from the Ro- 
miſh Miſſionaries; and when theſe are told of the 
numerous abſurdities conſequent to this opinion, 
they reſolve all into GOD's omnipotency, and 
wave all diſputes about it. 
Thoſe who ſeem to come up to. the notion of 
the Roman Church, viz. that the natural ſub- 
ſtance of the elements are annihilated and wholly 
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ing, have rather been terrified into this profeſſion 
than convinced of the reality of it by the prac- 
tices of the jeſuits and other Romiſh emiſſaries, 
who have by bribing the Grand Vizier and other 
miniſters cauſed ſeveral Patriarchs of Conſtanti- 
nople to be depoſed or murdered, who have re- 
fuſed to come into their ſentiments, particularly 
CYRILLUs LUCARIS ; an account of whoſe ſuf- 
terings and death the reader will meet with here- 
after, Nothing was more conteſted, it ſeems, 
in the laſt century than this point of the Greeks 
holding tranſubſtantiation: I ſhall therefore give 
the opinion of ſome very eminent divines of the 
Church of England who then reſided in Turkey, 
concerning the arts which were uſed by the Po- 
| pin Mitnonaries, to obtain ſubſcriptions from the 
x Le Biſhops and cleręy of the Greek Church to their 
Wit or ine do kl ines of tranſubſtantiation, &c. _ 
e, hat in the year 1670, being appointed chap- 
e „ n to Sir DANIY L HAR VET, Ambaſſador from 
Ning King CHARLES II. to the Ottoman Porte, Dr. 


bſerva- 

ons on ing 
e ebrativl 
t the el: 
hariſt, } 
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deſtroyed, the ſpecies and accidents only remain» 
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Dr. Womock, and ſeveral others, importuned CHAP, 
him to enquire ſtrictly into the opinion of the VI. 
Greek Church, concerning tranſubſtantiation when 
he arrived at Conſtantinople. That in the year : 
1671, diſcourſing with one D'HILARIONE, a Ve- 


netian born, and bred up there under the Arch- 


biſhop of that city, but who was habited like a 
Baſilian or Greek papas and in prieſts orders, 
D' HILARIONE taking the Doctor for a Roma- 
niſt made ſome conſiderable diſcoveries. He told 
him, that there were many Metropolites then 
Romans in their hearts, and that ſince money 
would do any thing among them, they queſtioned 
not but ſhortly to make Metropolites enough of 
their own way : that the preſent Patriarch was a 
lay-man with cropt hair, (the Greek prieſts wear 
long hair) but by money and friends made a dea- 
con one day, a prieſt the next, a Biſhop and Me- 
tropolite the third : that by the mediation of the 
King of France, and other Popiſh powers, they 
were endeavouring to ſupplant him, and advance a 
creature of their own in his room. 8 
In the year 1674 Dr. Cover relates, that he 
received a letter from Mr. CRawroRD, Chap- 
lain to Sir THOMAS HIGOINs the Engliſh Am- 
baſſador at Venice, acquainting him with the con- 
troverſy between Monſieur ARN OUD Doctor of 
the Sorbonne, and Monſieur CLAUDE miniſter of 
Charenton, the former affirming that the Greek 
Church in all ages believed tranſubſtantiation, and 
the latter denying it ; and that thereupon Dr. 
ARNOLD had employed the eaſtern Miſſionaries to 
procure him teſtimonies to ſupport his aſſertion ; 
and they had accordingly tranſmitted to him a 
quarto book full of the ſubſcriptions of the Greek 
Patriarchs, Metropolites, Biſhops and Doctors, 
acknowledging their belief of tranſubſtantiation. 
Mr. CRAWFORD tells Dr. CoveL farther, that 
the French Ambaſſador reported, that Sir DA- 
NIEL HARVEY the Engliſh Ambaſſador, had 
promiſed to ſubſcribe an acknowledgment *© that 
© the Greek Church believed tranſubſtantiation ; ? 
but that Dr. CovEL his Chaplain adviſed to the 
contrary, and prevented it: Mr. CRAWFORD 
therefore deſires Dr. Co vE L to endeavour to find 
out if thoſe ſubſcriptions were genuine, and how 
they were obtained; and whether Sir DANIEL 
HaRvey promiſed to ſubſcribe any paper inti- 
mating his belief that the Greek Church held-tran- 
ſubſtantiation. | 1 
To which Dr. Cover anſwered, that he had 
ſeen ſeveral of the teſtimonials, which the Mar- 
quis DE NOINx TEIL, the French Ambaſlador, and 
the Miſſionaries, had procured. That Sir 
DANIEL or himſelf would never deny their 
having ſeen them, but that in their diſcourſes 
with the Marquis, they often told him that they 
thought all thoſe teſtimonials, and five hundred 
more ſuch, would ſignify nothing to the Roman 


purpoſe; 


—— — 
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VI, promiſed to aſſert, that the Greek Church held 


NI tranſubſtantiation, and he ſhould make ſuch en- 


quiries into this matter, as he hoped would fa- 
tisfy Mr. CLAUDs, and all reformed Chriſtians. 
Ihe Doctor adds, that he had the honour to 
e well acquainted with the French Ambaſſador 
at the Porte, the Marquis DE NOINT EL, that 
when the Engliſh and French Ambaſſadors met, 
after matters of ſtate were over, he was continual- 
ly admitted into their company, where this point 
of the Greeks ſubſcriptions was certainly one of 
the themes of converſation, and the ſum of what 
he ſaid to the Marquis at theſe conferences, was 
to this effect. | 

Theſe articles, eſpecially that about the eucha- 
riſt, were all either fairly in diſcourſe, or other- 
wife, propoſed to thoſe who ſubſcribed them, 
that they might conſider them, and give their 
opinion in their own ſenſe and words: Or elſe 
they were firſt drawn up and modelled by the 
Latins, and then offered to the Greeks for their 
ſubſcriptions; and I cannot fee how either of 
theſe ways can ſignify any thing to the end for 
Which they were deſigned by the Latins. 

1. For as to the firſt, it is impoſſible that 
one in an hundred of thoſe ignorant ſubſcribers 
ſhould be capable of thoroughly apprehending, or 
duly weighing, the ſenſe the Latins put upon 
their terms. Had they, ſays the Doctor, been 
ſolemnly asked, whether they believed that the 
whole bread undivided, and every one of the leaſt 
crumbs of it (the margaritz, as they call them) 


after conſecration, made the entire body, head 
and members, the very fleth and bones of JESUS 
CHRIST, which he bare about him here on earth ? 
Whether every particle of the bread was alſo by 
itſelf, then made his very entire blood by con- 
comitancy? Whether every one of the leaſt drops 
of the wine by itſelf, was then made his entire 
body by the like concomitancy ? Or laſtly, whe- 
ther the whole bread, whilſt it was entire, and 
whether every particle of it when afterwards it 
was crumbled into millions of grains of impal- 
pable duſt, were every one of them {till the en- 
tire undivided body and blood of JESUS CHRIST, 
Which is in heaven? If theſe and the like queſti- 
ons had been asked them, and after due deli- 
beration they had ſet down their own anſwers 
plainly and fully in the affirmative to them all, 
this had been ſomething to the purpoſe, and given 
a ſpecious reſemblance of ſome kind of an im-. 


ſome to ſay, like parrots, that there is a tran- 
ſubſtantiation, or for others to own a real pre- 
ſence, without the expreſſion of its mode or man- 
ner, or for them all to ſay, that it is made not 
by the words of CHRIS, but by the prieſt's invoca- 


THE PRESENT 


CHAP, purpoſe; and that Sir DANIEL Harvey never 


vate thoughts? The belief of a Church is not to 


when divided, were every one of them by itſelf, 


perfect union with the Latin Church: but for 


thing of the Latin, and as little of the F rench, 


STATE 


tion ; all this is far enough from agreement with CHy 
the Latins; for we of the Church of England mW 
own, That the body and blood of ChRILTY NU. 
* are verily and indeed taken and received by the 
faithful in the Lord's ſupper. We no leſs than 
they acknowledge a real preſence, but we know 
nothing at all of the mode or manner of it. 
Therefore it is trifling for a Greek to ſay, I 
believe a real preſence,” unleſs he expreſſes him- 
ſelf fully, as to its mode and manner, he comes 
no nearer to your explication than our Church 
of England doth, by owning the preſence with- 
out the mode. ; | | 
Beſides, as ſome of the moſt eminent Greek 
priefts objected, What are any fingle perſon's pri- 


be gathered from the opinions of private men, but 
from the decrees of full and general councils, 
made by all the Patriarchs and Prelates of it, where 
there has been a ſolemn debate, a ſerious delibera- 
tion, and judicious examination of all particulars 
before they ſubſcribe them. e | 

It is generally acknowledged alſo, that few of 
the Greek prieſts have any books except their 
church offices ; that their whole time is taken up 
in getting theſe by heart, and the knowledge of 
theſe is all the learning that is required to fit them 
for holy orders: how are ſuch ſubſcribers then 
qualified to give their teſtimony of the belief of 
their whole Church in any controverted article ! 

But farther, it is notorious, that the Greeks 
differ ſrom the Latins in uſing fermented or lea- 
vened bread in the euchariſt, as well as in the 
words of conſecration ; and when there are ſuch 
weighty differences between them in ſuch ſub- 
ſtantial points, how can any Greeks teſtify, that 
the belief of both Churches about the euchariſt is 
the ſame, eſpecially ſince not one of a thouſand 
of them underſtand Latin, or know any thing oi 
the matter: and to fay, that notwithſtanding all 
this, they however both believe the ſame thing 
(or rather the word) tranſubſtantiation, is the 
ſame as to ſay parrots believe or know what 
they ſay, when they prattle the ſame words, 

2, It is manifeſt in all theſe ſubſcriptions that 
have appeared, that the articles were firſt drawn 
and modelled by the I atins themſelves, and then 
offered and urged upon the ſubſcribers ; for in 
the preface to theſe teſtimonials is recited a com- 
plaint, that they had heard from credible perſons, 
that the Greeks and eaſtern Churches had been im- 
pudently and outrageoully ſlandered and miſrepre- 
ſented by Monſieur CLAUD# and his Calvinifis 
and others; from whence it is plain, they had 
theſe informations from the Jeſuits and Romiſh 
emiſſaries; for the eaſtern people underſtood no- 


or any other European weſtern language; and 


when theſe agents have told their own tale, and 
3 repreſented 
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I. 


OF TURKEY 


l 11 Ab. repreſented the Calviniſts in the moſt frightful co- 


, they might not poſſibly find much difficul- 
2 7 . thoſe forms to be ſubſcribed, 


Yhich reflect upon a people they have been taught 


to think are hereticks, and their mortal enemies. 
The greateſt part of the œconomy and diſcipline 
of the eaſtern Chriſtians, eſpecially the Greeks, 
conſiſts in their pompous and amuſing ceremo- 
nies at their liturgies and other offices: the habits 


they officiate in alſo are exceeding rich; the up- 


er garment of their prieſts is wrought with gold 
and ſilver, (they have no ſuch thing as a linen 


ſurplice) and all their other garments and accou- 


trements are very glorious and different from ours; 


they are apt therefore to look with contempt, 


even upon the Engliſh, for appearing at their re- 
lizious offices in ſo mean a garb, and for having 
ſo few ceremonies ; and if the clergy of the 
Church of England, whoſe garb is ſo decent, 
are looked upon by the eaſtern Chriſtians as far 
from the primitive pattern in this point, how 
odious and abominable muſt the Calviniſts appear 
to them, when they are told with aggravating 


\ circumſtances, that there is no ſuch outward 


pomp among them, or even any reverent or de- 
cent garments uſed in their divine offices: that their 
miniſters are not epiſcopally ordained, and wear 
only a common black cloke, and a coat or jump, 
without either gown, or caſſock, or girdle, or 
ſurplice. | V 


But farther, the greateſt outward proof of the 


Greeks religion is ſeen in celebrating their faſts 
and feaſts; what muſt they think then of the 
Calviniſts in the weſt, who are reported to be ſuch 
a wretched people, as never to obſerve any ſtated 
feaſts or faſts, but on the contrary hold it to be 
a piece of ſuperſtition? What an idea of the Pro- 
teſtants muſt it raiſe in the minds of the Greeks, 


uhen they are told, that they value and diſtin- 


guiſh themſelves by proteſting againſt ſuch things 
as the eaſtern Chriſtians eſteem moſt ſacred; ſuch 
as oral tradition, auricular confeſſion, worſhip- 


ping the Virgin MAR and other ſaints, all ce- 


remonies and prayers at funerals, the uſe of hol 
water, and the ſign of the croſs, which the Greeks 
look upon as certain preſervatives againſt the de- 
vil, and all other evils; when they hear that the 
Proteſtants write againſt and bitterly cenſure all 
theſe obſervances as vain, wicked, and intolera- 
ble ſuperſtitions, and many of them as downright 
wolatry; no wonder they look upon them as abo- 
minable hereticks, and take any thing on truſt 
irom the inſinuating Popiſh emiſlaries, which is 
reported of them, and as readily ſubſcribe any 
thing againſt them. | ; 

But a forther inducement to believe thoſe ſub- 
'<r1ptions were drawn up by the Popiſh Miſſionaries 
's, that they are moſt of them drawn up in the 


very fame - words; and becauſe, as the Latins 


179 N have acknowledged, moſt of the ſub- 
01. J. | 1 5 


ſcale. 
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ſcribers are ſo illiterate that they were not capa- CHAP, 


ble of drarving up ſuch inſtruments; and whence 


indeed ſhould they have thoſe Latin ſcholaſtick | 


terms, and phraſes expreſied fo nicely in all thoſe 


declarations, and ſo exactly levelled againſt the 


Lutherans and Calviniſts, and other pretended he- 
reticks in the weſt ; the very articles themſelves 
and ithe uſual prefaces to them, being mere ca- 
lumnies and invectives againſt them? And for 


the atteſtation of the Maronites, as the Latins 
boaſt they have long ſince been reconciled to the 


Church of Rome, whatever their former ſent 
ments were, it is no wonder that the preſent de- 


claration runs entirely in the Roman ſtyle and 


ſenſe, - 
Nor can we be ignorant what an influence the 


French. Monarch and his Miniſters have on the 


clergy of the eaſtern Churches, he is ſtyled © the 


* moſt Chriſtian King, and the protector of all 


c 


thoſe who there profeſs and worſhip the Bleſſed 


* Jeſus.” And as the Grand Seignior and other 
infidel Princes, are the ſole diſpoſers of all eccleſi- 


aſtical promotions, and none can pretend to have 
a greater intereſt in them than the French King, 
no wonder that the Prelates and great men of the 
eaſtern Church court his miniſters, and upon all 
occaſions apply to them for protection, and in 


any diviſions and diſputes which happen among 


them, are able by their authority to turn the 


are procured in other caſes, the authority and 
countenance of great men, the active warmth, 


noiſe, and zeal of ſome, and the eaſineſs or in- 


difference of others, give great opportunities to 
deſigning men to gain their ends; and it is not 
to be ſuppoſed that the ſubſcription or vote of 
every particular man is really his ſincere opinion. 

And as the eaſtern Prelates themſelves were in 
a great meaſure guided by their intereſt, ſo were 
no doubt thoſe who depended on them : the of- 
ficers of Patriarchs, Metropolites and Biſhops, 
muſt all ſubſcribe, or be turned out if the patron 
ſubſcribed ; and as for the inferior prieſts, they 
were entirely governed in the affair by the ex- 


ample of their ſuperiors: if we conſider there- 
fore, ſays the Doctor, the private views of many 


leading Prchtes amongſt them, the ſtupidity or 
love of eaſe and quiet in others, the deplorable ig- 


norance of all, and the methods of thoſe dex- | 


trous and vigilant emiſſaries, who by their per- 
ſuaſive arts and various applications in a manner 


compelled many conſiderable Greeks to ſubſcribe 
contrary to their declared opinions and ſentiments; 
we muſt conclude that theſe ſubſcriptions were 


not ſo fairly procured as they ought to have been: 
and therefore, ſays the Doctor, 1 cannot conceive 
what weight, or authority theſe ſubſcriptions pro- 


cured under ſuch circumſtances can have with 


any judicious and impartial ſearcher after truth, 
Neither the Engliſh nor Dutch miniſters in 'T ur- 


4L e 


It is evident how votes and ſubſcriptions 


YL 


* * 
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the matters contained in them, were the real 
faith, or ſentiments of the whole eaſtern Church; 
eſpecially ſince there was not the leaſt pretence 
of any ſynodical authority for them, or of their 
having been debated and conſidered in any aſ- 
ſembly whatever. Thus far the Doctor. 

I proceed now to recite ſome farther obſerva- 


tions of other divines on the Greeks celebration 


of the communion: and, it ſeems, they require 
that the ſacramental bread be not made by 
common hands; and therefore either old women 
profeſſed, or the wives of married prieſts are em- 
ployed in kneading and baking it; the former 
being ſuppoſed upon account of their vow, 
and the other of their relation, to be of more 
than ordinary ſanctity. In great churches the ſa- 
crament is celebrated upon ſolemn feſtivais and 
Sundays, and upon ſome particular occaſions, as 
when the prieſt is hired to pray for the foul of 
any dead perſon, or for ſucceſs in a journey, or 
the like: ſometimes they go to ruinous places in 
the fields where formerly churches ſtood, or to 
ſome holy fountain; there being many reputed 


ſuch in Greece, where a table being ſet inſtead 


of an altar, it is covered with conſecrated cloths 
(without which they cannot conſecrate in unhal- 
lowed places) and hither they frequently bring 
diſeaſed people, laying them with their faces to- 
wards the altar, and hope to have their healths 
reſtored, | 85 

The laity are obliged to receive the commu- 
nion four times in the year, with which they 
readily comply, and none omit it at Chriſtmas, 
or Eaſter, They uſually celebrate it at the third 
hour of tbe day, or nine of the clock in the 


morning : the prieſt uſing this ſhort form of pray- 


er, O Lord, who ſenteſt thy moſt holy Spirit 
_ © upon the Apoſtles at the third hour, take not 
* thy holy Spirit from us.” But at Eaſter the 


ſervice is performed before ſun- riſe, after the ex- 


ample of MARY MAGDALEN, and other holy 
women who came to the ſcyulchre, as it began 
to dawn towards the firſt day of the week: 
they communicate faſting, looking upon it as a 
great enormity to taſte any thing before they re- 
ceive ; and ſtand when they receive it, bowing 
their bodies a little ; but never take it either ſitting 
or kneeling, being taught to exerciſe an act of 
faith in this manner, © I confeſs and acknow- 
' * ledge that thou art JesUus CHRIsT the Son 
* of the living GOD, who cameſt into the 
*. world to ſave ſinners, of whom I am chief. 
And the people are obliged to confeſs themſelves 
to a lawful prieſt before they communicate; but 
as they do not require a very particular confeſſion, 
ſo they are not very difficult in granting abſoluti- 


ons. They give the euchariſt to little children of ſick generally is but very 
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key at that time could deny their having ſeen one or two years old; and ſometimes 
thoſe ſubſcriptions indeed; but yet none of them born infants which have been chriſtned, when 
yo honeſtly could, or ever did declare they believed there is any danger of death: grounding their 


and ſufficiently tinged and moiſtned in the con- 
ſecrated wine, they dry in a ſmall diſh over a 


to new Cy, 1 

. 
practice on thoſe words of our Saviour, Vegi] 
* I fay unto you, except you eat the fleſh of the 
* Son of GOD, and drink his blood, you have 
no life in you.“ That ſick or dying perſons 
may never want this comfortable viaticum, they 
take care that a ſufficient quantity of this bread 
be conſecrated on the Thurſday in the holy 
week; which being broken into little particles, 


130 


an of coals, and then put them into a pix, or 
249 either of ſilver or wood ; and this is put into 
a ſilk caſe, and hung up uſually behind the altar, 
with a lamp or two burning before it ; the prieſt 
as often as there is occalion taking out one, or 
more of the margaritæ, or crumbs, and carrying 
them to the houſes of ſuch ſick perſons as deſire 
to communicate; but they are firſt moiſtned in 
common wine, either that theſe little particles 
may the better paſs into the ſtomach, or that the 
particles of the conſecrated wine, which were 
condenſed by the heat of the fire, may be excited 
by this means. Ep 
Upon great feſtivals after the celebration of the 
ſacrament, there is an entertainment provided for 
the people, which is called the oblation of the co- 
lyba, conſiſting of boiled wheat and pulle, rai- 
ſins, nuts, almonds, &c. the prieſt, taking a diſh 
wherein all theſe are mixed together, goes round 
the church diſtributing it among the men, wo- 
men and children, which they receive with an 
air of gratitude and reſpect, kifling either his hand 
or veſt; and by this ceremony they tell us they 
ſhew their belief of the reſurrection, of which 
they ſuppoſe this to be a ſymbol, deriving the oc- 
calion of it from the words of our Saviour, Saint 
Joan xii. 24. Verily I fay unto you, except 
© a corn of wheat fall into the ground and die, 
© jt abideth alone, but if it dies, it bringeth forth 
much fruit: And of St. PAUL, 1 Cor. © Thou 
fool, that which thou ſoweſt is not quickned ex- 
6 cept it die, &c. - 
As to the ſuperior orders of Biſhops, prieſts and orders 
deacons, they are always conferred by the impo- 
ſition of the Biſhop's hands, and great care | 
taken that the perſon ordained have no lamenels 
or other defect in his body or limbs, Thoſe = 
inferior orders, who go alſo under the gener? 
name of eccleſiaſticks, are 1. The ſub-deacon,. 
who takes care of the utenſils of the altar, and 
the veſtments of the prieſt and deacon, when. 
he remains in. the facrarium 
„the multitude of ceremonies 
The choir 
man, who ſings the. prayers and. hymns, ſome- 
times performed by a poor boy, and 
| indifferent, 
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errors, as well as their Chriſtmas apparition, or CH AP, 


AP, 
Vl. 


credulous than the vulgar. 


* Ap. reader, who reads the leſſons out of the epiſtles or 


goſpels, and 4. The ſexton whoſe office it is to 
light the lamps and keep the church clean. 

The doctrines of confeſſion and penance which 
they retain, it is obſerved, conduce much to the 
preſerving the dignity of the prieſthood, in a 
country where they have no ſecular advantages ; 
but they do not expect the penitent ſhould enu- 
merate every particular circumſtance, if he diſ- 
cloſe as much as he thinks it prudence to declare, 
it is accepted : they oblige every one to go to con- 
foſſion four times a year, except the poor people, 
who are required to confeſs only in lent : from 
others who have made great advances in piety, 
they expect a monthly confeſſion, Only ſuch 
prieſts receive confeſſions as are licenſed by 
the Biſhop, who makes choice of the graveſt and 


moſt prudent among his clergy, to exerciſe this 


ſolemn part of the prieſtly office, and the penances 
they inflict are readily obeyed, or compounded for ; 
which laſt is not uncommon among the Greeks, 
and then the prieſt abſolves the penitent after this 
manner, (viz.) * The grace ot the all holy Spi- 
* rit, by the mediation of my miniſtry, pardons 


and abſolves you.” But the form of abſolution 
is not always the ſame: in the prayers of pardon 


which the prieſt recites over penitents he ſome- 
times ſays, Do thou, O Lord, remit, pardon 


and forgive the ſins committed by thy ſervants : 
or, be pleaſed to abſolve thy ſervants according 


& 


* to thy word, &c.“ And ſometimes very briefly, 
he thou pardoned or abſolved.* And they look 
upon a perſon who dyes unabſolved to be in a 
very deſperate condition; but if one dyes excom- 
municated, they imagine his body feels the diſmal 
effects of it in the grave, that it grows hard and 
indifloluble till the excommunication is taken off, 


and ſwells like a drum, which is occaſioned by the 


devil's entring into it : their ghoſts alſo they tell 


us wander about while the body remains in this 


ſtate, and ſtories of their being ſeen in the bury- 
ing places, and knocking at doors in the ftreets 
are ſo firmly believed, that any one would be 
looked upon as an athieſt who ſhould ſeem to 
doubt them ; nor are their prieſts and Biſhops leſs 
T heir Biſhops parti- 
cularly when they prohibit any thing to be done 
by their briefs, threaten the offenders, that after 
death they ſhall ſwell and be undiſſolved, which 
Is alſo inſerted in their ſentences of excommuni- 
cation, to add the greater terror; but whenever 


the excommunication is taken off, they relate that 
the body diſſolves and turns to duſt ; of which 


the graveſt amongſt them will pretend there have 

en many inſtances, conſtantly affirming the 
truth of ſuch facts to our divines who have diſ- 
courſed with them upon this ſubject. But I can- 
not meet with any of our travellers who have ſeen 
= inſtance of this nature themſelves, and there- 
ore mult beg leave to place it among their vulgar 


1 
has ſent thy only begotten Son, our Lord Jesus 


evil ſpirit, which, they tell us, is let looſe during 
the twelve days, and poſſeſſes children born dur- 
ing that time; which the Turks ſeem to give 
credit to as well as the Chriſtians. | 
The ceremony of anointing the ſick with oil 
is another of their myſteries, or ſacraments, which 
the Latins compare to their extreme unction; the 
Greek prieſts have the power of making and con- 
ſecrating this oil to anoint dying perſons with, 


VI. 


Sl 


Oil with 
prayer. 


which practice they derive from the Apoſtles who 


were ſent out by CHRISTH, and anointed with oil 
many who were ſick and healed them. Another 
authority they produce for it, is the advice of 


St. JAukEs, Chap. V. Is any ſick among you, 


let him call for the elders, (or presbyters) of 
* the church, and let them pray over him, a- 
* nointing him with oil in the name of the Lord; 
from whence they conclude that ſeveral are neceſ- 
ſary to the performing this aright : their office re- 


quires ſeven, but they allow it to be done by 


three; and anoint only the forehead, ears and 


hands of ſick perſons, uſing ſeveral prayers at the 


time of the unction, and particularly this, O 
* holy Father, phyſician of foul and who 


* CHRisrT, to cure all diſeaſes and to redeem from 


death, heal thy ſervant of his infirmity both of 


body and ſoul, and quicken him by the grace of thy 
* CHRIST ; for the interceſſion of our Lady the 
mother of GOD, the ever Virgin MAR. 
(Here they repeat the names of ſeveral other ſaints.) 
© For thou, O Chriſt our GOD, art the foun- 


© tain of all healing, and we give the glory of 


© it to thee, and to the Father, and to the holy 


© Spirit now and for ever.“ After which they alſo 


give the ſick man the Euchariſt, "They proceed 
to anoint the houſe of the ſick perſon with the 
ſame oil, making the ſign of the croſs upon the 
doors and poſts : when the prieſt ſings that verſe 
of the 91ſt pſalm: © he that dwelleth in the ſecret 
place of the moſt High ſhall abide under the 


+. ſhadow of the Almighty, &c.“ 


_ Matrimony alſo, it ſeems, is eſteemed a myſ- 
tery, or ſacrament by the Greek Church; and 
clandeſtine, gr private eſpouſals are ſeverely pro- 
hibited : witiieſſes are required to every contract 
of this nature ; and ſometimes to ratify them, the 
contracting parties go to church, where the prieſt 
ſtanding before the middle door of the chancel 
makes the ſign of the croſs, and delivering lighted 
torches into their hands, goes down with them 
into the body of the church; where after ſome 
prayers, he gives a gold ring to the man and ano- 
ther of ſilver to the woman, (which had received 
a kind of conſecration before, by being laid upon 


the altar) ſaying three times, The ſervant of 


© GOD A. B. eſpouſes the ſervant of GOD C. D. 
© In the name of the Father, and of the Son, and 
© of the holy Ghoſt,” Then the brideman takes 
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the rings off their fingers and exchanges them, the 
prieſt joining their hands. 
Marriages are always publickly celebrated, and 
crowns, or garlands of olive branches ſtitched with 
white ſilk, and interwoven with purple, are 
thought eſſential to this ceremony : theſe being 
the ſymbols, if not the completion of this myſti- 
cal rite : for here, the prieſt crowning the bride- 


groom with one of them, ſays, * The ſervant of 


* GOD A. B. is crowned for (or marries) the 
© ſervant of GOD C. D. In the name of the 


© Father, and of the Son, and of the holy Ghoſt : 


and then crowns the bride repeating the like words, 
mutatis mutandis : then laying their hands a-croſs, 
he bleſſes them three times after this manner, O 
Lord GOD, crown them with glory and ho- 
© nour :* after which the epiſtle and goſpel being 
read with fome prayers ſuitable to the occaſion, 
the new married couple drink out of the ſame cup 
which the prieſt hath bleſſed; and after two or 
three ſhort hymns the garlands are taken off their 


heads, and ſaluting one another, they are diſ- 


mifled with a bleſſing. 


Second marriages the 
Greeks have no opinion of, and thoſe who engage 
a third time they look upon to be guilty of incon- 
tinence; and the fourth is condemned as abfolutely 
finful, making no allowances for temper, or con- 
ſtitution ; and if GOD hath taken away a fecond 


wife by death, they ſay, every man ought to 


ſabmit to it, and reſtrain his inclinations. But 
to make the marriage vow more ſolemn, the 
bride and bridegroom receive the ſacrament, The 


man ought to be above fourteen, and the woman 


above thirteen when they enter into this tate : 
and the conſent of parents, or guardians, is deemed 
fo neceſſary, that without it, it is faid, the mar- 
riage is accounted null. And ſpiritual affinity, 
ſuch as ariſes at the font, is an impediment to 


marriage with them; for one may not marry 
the daughter, or other near relation of his godfa- 


Dworce . 


ther, 

| Divorces are eaſily obtained among the Greek 
Chriſtians, and very frequently upon the moſt fri- 
volous pretences : nor 1s the evil to be remedied, 
it ſeems ; ſo prone are theſe people to revenge 
where they have been ill uſed ; and ſo ready are 
they to make love to another after any diſguſt re- 
ccived from their former ſpouſe, that the denying 


them a divorce would probably be attended with 


Creed of 
the Greeks, 


worſe conſequences : another miſchief which may 
be apprehended from denying them this liberty, is 
their turning Mahometans, whom they ſee ſo 
much indulged in the article of women. | 
The Greeks retam only the Nicene, or rather 
Conſtantinopolitan creed in their liturgies and ca- 
techiſms; and are wholly ſtrangers to that of St. 
ATHANASIUS, not troubling themſelves with nice 
diſtinctions, which, it is obſerved, as often con- 


pound as explain the myſtery; yet, it ſeems, they 


the Comforter is come, whom I will ſend unto 


condemn AR1VUs, NESTORIVUSs, and the other 
hereſiarchs, whoſe opinions, if any one favour in 
the leaſt, he is excommunicated : they differ from 
the Latins in their creed, however, as to theman- 
ner of the ſubſiſtence of the holy Spirit ; and-with 
great bitterneſs and paſſion affirm, that the Biſhops 
of the Roman Church without conſulting them, 
and without regard to the canon of the council of 
Epheſus, which forbid any additions under the 
penalty of anathema, have added the words Filioque, 
(and the Son) in the Nicene creed ; and for proof 
of this appeal to the writings of the antient fathers, 
to acts of councils, to the beſt and moſt authen- 
tick manuſcript copies, and even to Rome itſelf ; 
where that creed was engraven on two ſilver tables 
hung up in St. PETER's church by order of Pope 
Leo III. where this addition is wanting: nor is 
there any point of controverſy which the Greeks 
diſpute with greater learning or ſubtilty: fo that 
the Greek Church deny that the holy Spirit pro- 
ceeds from the Son eſſentially and eternally, as to 
his fubſiſtence; but hold, That the holy Spirit 
© proceedeth from the Father by the Son; declar- 
ing that the holy Spirit proceedeth eternally from 
© the Father, as the fountain and principle of the 
© Deity: according to our Saviour's words; when 
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© you from the Father, even the Spirit of truth, 
* which proceedeth from the Father, he ſhall teſ- 
* tify of me, John xv. 26.“ And the Greek 
Church, according to their Patriarch CYRILLus, 
does therefore deny the proceſſion of the Spirit from 
the Son, fearing leſt they ſhould aſſert and intro- 
duce two diſtinct principles of the exiſtence of the- 
Spirit of GOD in the Deity, which they look up- 
on as an horrid impiety. 

But to prevent all ſuſpicion of their entertain- 
ing any heterodox opinion about the third perſon 
of the Trinity, they declare, that they acknow- 
ledge the holy Spirit to be of the ſame ſubſtance 
with the Father and the Son; to. be GOD from 
eternity, proceeding from the eſſence and nature 
of the Father, without beginning, and to be 
equally adored. So that they neither confound 
the perſons of the holy Trinity, nor take away 
the perſonal relations and properties of the Son 
and Spirit. 

As to the ſtate of the dead, the Greeks be- 
lieve that the ſouls of the righteous do not go 
immediately to heaven, but to ſome third place, 
which is ſometimes called paradiſe, where they 
wait till the reſurrection: and though it is ſaid, 
they deny purgatory, they imagine however, that 
the ſouls of ſuch as are not ſufficiently purified to 
enter paradiſe are confined in ſome ſecret receſles. 
under ground, there to fuffer grievous pang 5 
and that theſe may receive a mitigation. of their 
torments from the 28 ee wn 

the living; for whi on a 
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p. lebration of the ſacrament, the prieſt ſtanding at 


the protheſis offers ſeveral morſels, or rather 
particles of bread, one in honour of the bleſſed 
Virgin, which he places on the right fide of the 
hread to be conſecrated: the reſt in honour of 
St. Joun Baptiſt and other ſaints; and for the 
living and dead recommended to him, mention- 
ing their names: And for all who ſleep in hope 
« of the reſurrection to everlaſting life: to whom, 
O merciful GOD, give pardon.* Theſe are 
placed in the patin and carried to the altar of 


" conſecration, and on account of their vicinity to 


the conſecrated bread are held to partake of the 
bleſſing and holineſs of it. 5 
The modern Greeks alſo account it a pious acti- 


on to viſit the graves of their deceaſed friends on 


a certain day every year; and there perform fu- 
neral rites, and pray for their ſouls; and when 


the prieſt has done his office, and the religious 


part of the ceremony is over, they ſpread their 
napkins, or handkerchiefs over the grave, and 
have a kind of feſtival entertainment, conſiſting 
of the colyba, or boiled wheat, and fruits above- 
mentioned, and are exceeding merry on the oc- 
caſion. Es EY — 

The reaſon aſſigned for this practice by Ga- 
BRIEL PHILADELPHIENSIS is, © We offer 
* (fays he) theſe morſels (or particles as they are 
© termed) for our fathers, friends and relations, who 
© ſleep in CHRIS: to the end that GOD would 
* place their ſouls in a bright pleaſant place: ina 


place of reſt, whence grief and lamentation are 


© baniſhed, and ſend them a relaxation and de- 


* liverance from thoſe grievous things which at 


* preſent afflict them, and give them freedom and 
* redemption from the lamentations of hades and 
from tears. | 


They ſay alſo a particular maſs for the dead, 


wherein they have an epiſtle and goſpel peculiar 


to the occaſion, and the dead perſons are named 


for whom it is intended, a ſingle particle, or 


morſe] of the bleſſed bread being offered up at the 
fame time in the behalf of every one of them. 


And on the Saturday before Pentecoſt a general 
mas is celebrated for the dead; which day is ſa- 


cred to the memory of All Souls. And though 
they pretend to deny a purgatory, they hold 
however, that many ſinners are redeemed from the 
chains of hades (not upon account of any repen- 
tance, or confeſſions made in thoſe infernal regi- 
ons) but by the good works and alms of the liv- 
ing, and the prayers of the Church offered up in 
their behalf; and chiefly ſor the ſake of that un- 
bloody ſacrifice which the Church daily offers up 
for the living and dead. And to ſalve this, they 
ay, that ſuch ſouls as receive benefit by theſe 
means went out of the world with good diſpo- 
lirions, though they were prevented by death from 


_ completing their repentance, 


graved images in the greateſt abhorrence, and de- 
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Three times that year in which their friends CHAP» 
die they celebrate their exequies, viz. on the VI. 


third, the ninth, and the fortieth days after their you 


deceaſe, repeating the fame prayers for the repoſe 
of their fouls. But the howlings of the women 
really concerned, of their ſlaves in complaiſance 
to their miſtreſſes, and of the mourners which 
are hired on theſe occaſions are not to be ex- 
preſſed. | 
Notwithſtanding the Greeks ſeem to have en- They wor- 

claim againſt the Latins as little leſs than idola- 
ters for worſhipping of them; they admit of 
pictures of our Saviour and the ſaints, and ho- 
nour them by bowing, Kiſſing, and offering up 
their devotions before them. With ſuch pictures 
the partition which ſeparates the body of the church 
from the chancel is adorned : and at certain times 
the prieſt before he enters the chancel makes 
three low reverences before the picture of CHR1sT, 
and as many before the Virgin Mary, and fre- 
quently pertumes them with incenſe: upon ſome of 
their great feſtivals they expoſe to view on a table 
in the middle of the choir a picture of the faint 
they commemorate, bowing as they approach, 
and kiſſing it with great devotion ; which prac- 
tice they defend by the authority of the ſeventh, 


general ſynod, being the ſecond held at Nice, 


affirming that in reality they worſhip the faint, 
not the picture, which only helps to form an 
idea of him in their minds ; but theſe nice di- 
ſtinctions do not avail them with the Turks, 
who charge them notwithſtanding with down- 
right idolatry. | . 

They uſe two kinds of adoration, in which Two kinds 
great part of their worſhip conſiſts. In the firſt of adoration 
they bow almoſt to the ground; the other is 
only a little inclination of the head and knee, 
which they perform when they come firſt into 
church, or when they happen to come within 
ſight of a church or chapel either by ſea or land, 
ſaying, © GOD be merciful to me a ſinner, or 
words to the ſame import forty times together, 
and more ſometimes, crofling themſelves all the 
while, which they perform with the two fingers 
of the right hand and thumb, whereby they pre- 
tend to expreſs their belief of a Trinity of per- 
ſons in one Divine Eſſence. 1 615 

They ſtill continue to perform their devotions- 
with their faces towards the eaſt, and would 
chooſe rather to turn their backs upon a church 
than upon that point. of the heavens when they. 
pray : they feldom fit at church, as has been ob- 
ſerved- already, and if they do, it is upon the 
floor when 2 are weary, for there are no ſeats, 
and they as ſeldom kneel except on the feaſt of 
Pentecoſt, or ſome ſuch ſolemn time: nor do they 
put off. their caps in the church, except at the 


proceſſion above-mentioned, or when the goſpel is 


ICud, 


ſhip pidures 
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to do, Upon a recovery from a fit of ſiekneſs 


7 General 
councils, 


The ſeveral 
herefies they 
condemn, 


at theſe times they all ftand uncovered, ſhewing 
a particular reverence. FIR LL 

Their vocal muſick, as has been obſerved, is 
very mean and artleſs, nor have they any inſtru— 
mental muſick in their churches, that they may 
not give offence to their Governors the Turks, 


and this is the reaſon alſo that they have no bells 


in their churches: they bleſs and conſecrate wa- 


ter in much the ſame manner as the Latins do, 


of which they will drink plentifully, and wath 
their eyes with it, but it does not ſtand in baſons 
at the church door, nor do they ſprinkle them- 
ſelves with it in the manner the Catholicks uſe 


thoſe who are able offer up broad ſilver plates beat 
very thin, which are hung up in their churches, 
and ſometimes they are made to repreſent the part 
affected. | | ES 

In their accounts of the creation they do not 
at all agree with the weſtern Chriſtians, making 
it to be 5508 years from the beginning of the 
world to our Saviour's birth, and have two era's, 
one from the creation, and another from our Sa- 


viour's nativity, in the laſt of which they agree 


with our accounts of that event. They acknow- 
ledge ſeven general councils, 1. The council of 
Nice, held anno 325, againſt Artius, who de- 
nied the Divinity of our Saviour. The 2d at 
Conſtantinople, anno 381, againſt Mactponivus, 
who denied the Divinity of the holy Ghoſt. Ihe 


zd at Epheſus, anno 431, held againſt the Neſto- 


_ rians, who aſſerted CHR1sT born of the Virgin to 


be a mere man, making the Son of GOD di- 


ſtinct from the Son of the Blefled Virgin, and 


therefore refuſed her the title of ©+:-742>, or the 
mother of GOD. The 4th-at Chalcedon, anno 


451, againſt EuTyYCHEs and DroscoRvus, Who 


The 


maintained only one nature in CHRIST. 


Fth at Conſtantinople, anno 553, againſt the fol- 


lowers of ORIGEN, who held the pre- exiſtence 
and tranſmigration of ſouls; that hell torments 
were temporary, and that the devils in the end 
would be ſaved, &c. The 6th at Conſtantino- 
ple, anno 680, againſt SEROGIUS, Pope HoNo- 
RIUs, MAcaR1vus Biſhop of Antioch, and o- 


thers, who held but one will in CHRIST, and 


were from thence called Monotholites. The 7th 
at Nice, anno 787, againſt thoſe who exploded 
the worlhip of images or pictures. 3 
The latinizing Greeks, it ſeems, call the coun- 
cil of Florence, held anno 1439, under Pope 
EvuGEN1Us, the eighth general council, at which 
were preſent the Greek Emperor JOAN NES PA- 
L&OLOGUsS, JosEPH Patriarch of Conſtantino- 
ple, and ſeveral Metropolitans and Biſhops of the 
Greek Church, who were urged by their Empe- 


\ ror to ſubſcribe many Romiſh tenets, in hopes 


to have procured the aſſiſtance of the Latins a- 
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CH AP. read, or at the celebration of the Euchariſt, but gainſt the encroaching Turk, who was upon the CH ap 
point of making an entire conqueſt of their coun- 
try: but on their return to Conſtantinople this 


ſubmiſſion had like to have occaſioned an inſur- 
rection at Conſtantinople, and over the whole 
empire; and the ſubſcribers were looked upon as 
the betrayers of the Eaſtern Church, as appears 
by a letter publiſhed by CHyTR vs, ſent from 


| Conſtantinople to the Bohemians, about two year; 
before the taking of that city by Sultan Mano- 


MET. This letter was ſubſcribed by SYLvEsTER 
SYROPULUS, Who was preſent at the council of 
Florence, and wrote the hiſtory of it, and by 
many others, | 

The Greeks yet abſtain from blood and things 
{trangled, nor can the ſharpeſt hunger tempt 
them to taſte any fleſh, where the blood was 


not poured out upon the ground, being govern- 


ed by that determination of St. JAMES and the 
other Apoſtles aſſembled at Jeruſalem, Acts xv. 
20. and by the practice of the primitive Chriſti- 
ans, it appearing to have been made a teſt by 
the Pagan magiſtrates, whether they were Chri- 

ans or not, according to an apology of Tx r- 
TULLIAN; nor are they content to follow this 
rule themſelves, but reproach the weſtern Chri- 
{tians with the violation of this apollolical conſti- 
tution: they abſtain in like manner from the 
fleſh of any animal which dies of itſelf, becauſe 
the blood remains in it; and if through inadver- 
tency they happen to eat ſuch food, they hold them- 
tclves obliged to confeſs and do penance for the 
involuntary tranſgreſſion: but fiſh ſeems to be an 
exception to this rule, which frequently die of 
themſelves. Indeed their caloyers or monks are 
ſo tenacious of this precept, that they never eat 


any kind of fſh which has blood in it. F 
When they are brought upon their oaths, they Os. 


lay their right hands. upon the croſs, afterwards 
kiſſing it, and putting it to their foreheads, 
from whence the word ;aug2T&ry; or 5avger &/wv, 
a form of much diſgrace, is uſed for a perjured 


perſon, who tramples as it were upon the croſs, 


and ſtamps it under his feet. 5 
Great part of their divine ſervice in the mo- 


naſteries conſiſts in repeating the pſalms and 


hymns of the Old and New Teltament, which 
they divide into twenty ſections, or xaIous!% 


VI. 
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each ſection into three parts, which they call | 


Seca, at the end of which they repeat the gloria 
patri, ſtanding all the while, and there is ſcarce 
a monk but has the whole pſalter by heart: that 
hymn which our Church retains in the commu- 
nion ſervice, viz. Glory be to GOD on high, 
and on earth peace good will towards men, 


© &c.” makes a neceſſary part of their morning 


devotion upon Sundays and other ſolemn feſtivals, 

and indeed on common days, but then it is on 

ſaid and not ſung as it is in their ſolemn paged 
L — 


Ip. 
L 
— 


the Latins, viz. Glory 


the pſalms. 


WE 
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H Ab. after ſupper, before they go to ſleep, and is called 
VI. 


by them 4 w#yaAn doZonoyia, or the great doxo- 
logy, to diſtinguiſh it from the other, which 
they call 1 JoZonoyie ,s or the leſſer, being 
the gloria patri, ſomething different from that of 
be to the Father, and 
© to the Son, and to the holy Ghoſt, both now, 
© and always, and for ever, or to eternal ages. 
This they repeat at certain times preſcribed by 
their liturgy, and at the end of every ſtation of 
But Mr. SMITH rightly obſerves, 
that there is a great deal of ſuperſtition intermix- 
ed with their divine offices, as the perfuming 
their churches, the pictures of their ſaints, the 
holy table, and the people with incenſe, their fre- 


quent croſſing themſelves, the extravagant re- 


ſpe& they pay to the unconſecrated elements, and 
their concluding many of their prayers with theſe 
words, viz. For the interceſſion of our Lad 

the ſpotleſs Virgin, mother of GOD,” adding 


ſometimes, © and of all ſaints,” the oblation of the 


particles or morſels of bread above-mentioned, and 


their prayers to the ſaints after the offering of the 


particle in honour of the Virgin, &c. the choir 


{inging as follows, © It is meet indeed to praiſe 


* thee, the mother of GOD, who art always to 


© be bleſled ; free from all blemiſh, the mother of 
© our GOD; more to be honoured than the che- 
* rubims, and beyond all compariſon more glo- 
* rious than the ſeraphims, who broughteſt forth 
* GOD the Word, without any. diminution of 
* thy virginity: we magnity thee who art truly 
the mother of G0 D;' and frequently make 
their prayers directly to her, as, O mother of 
* GOD, holy above all, fave us.“ Again, In 
* thee, O mother of GOD, have I put all my 
* truſt; ſave me by thy interceſſion, and grant 
* me pardon of my fins.” And in another part 
ot their ſervice, * O bleſſed mother of GOD, 
open to us the gate of thy mercy; let not us 
who hope in thee go aſtray, but let us be de- 


C 


* livered from dangers by thee, for thou art the 


* lafety of all Chriſtians, &c.” 

| come now to ſhew the practices of the Church 
of Rome, to compel the Greeks to ſubſcribe to 
the doctrines of the Latin Church; in the exam- 
ple of the famous CyRIiLLuUs LUCaRis, Pa- 
triarch of Conſtantinople, who had the honeity 
and courage to oppoſe their encroachments, which 
ended in his deſtruction, He was born in the 
iſland of Candia, but had his education at Ve- 
nice, whither it was uſual for the youth of that 
Wand to be ſent, who were deligned to receive a 
liberal education: having hniſhed his ſtudies here, 
he travelled into other parts of Chriſtendom, 
where he came acquainted with the. reformed 
Churches, and began to expreſs his diſlike of the 
Roman ſuperſtitions ; and returning home. ex- 


tremely well accompliſhed by his travels and ſtu- 


IN EUROPE. 
dies, he was taken notice of by Mt tT1Us Pa- 
triarch of Alexandria, a Candiot alſo by birth, 
who conferred on him prieſt's orders, and after- 
wards made him archimandrite, or prior of a 
convent: and in the year 1600 diſpatched him 
with a letter to SiG61sMUNnD III. King of Po- 
land and Sweden ; the occaſion of ſending which 
letter was this, ſeveral Biſhops of Lithuania and 
Ruſſia Nigra, who had hitherto continued of the 
Greek communion, wrought upon by ſome tem- 
poral advantages and honours which they pro- 
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poſed to gain in the diet and government of Po- 


land, ſent two of their number to Rome, in the 
year 1595, in order to their being reconciled to 
that Church, and to make their ſubmiſſion to CLE- 
MENT VIII. the then reigning Pope; but their 
tranſacting this in the name of all the Ruthe- 
nick Churches, was proteſted againſt, and a pub- 
lick act made of it by ConsTanTINE, Duke 
of Oftorovia and Palatine of Kiovia, and ſeve- 
ral others, who diſapproved of this intended uni- 
on: however, upon return of the two Poliſh 


Biſhops from Rome a ſynod was held at Breſſa, by 


the authority of King S1615MUND, to which the 
Duke of Oſtorovia and his party, who determined 
to remain ſubject to the Patriarch of Conſtanti- 
nople, were ſummoned, and refuſed to ſubmit to 
the propoſed union, being ſupported by CYRILLUS 


and Nic zPHoRUs, who were ſent thither by the 


Patriarchs of Conſtantinople and Alexandria, to 
diſſuade their ſubmiſſion to the Pope; and ſuch 
was the rage of the Latins againſt thoſe Greek fa» 
thers, that they procured N1iCcEPHoRUs to be 
murdered, and CYRILLUs very hardly eſcaped 
with his life : ſo zealous was King SIGISMUND 
in the cauſe of Rome, that he publiſhed an edit 
prohibiting the propagating of the Greek religion 
in his dominions, and wrote to MELETIusS the 
Patriarch of Hlexandria, adviſing him to ſubmit 
to the Pope; which the Patriarch anſwered in ano- 


ther letter ſent by CyYRILLUus LUCAR1s,. who. 


was fo terrified by the Romiſh emiſſaries at the 
Poliſh court, that (as the Jeſuits ſay) he was in- 
duced to ſign a confeſſion of faith agreeable to the 
Romiſh doctrine : but however that was, the pa- 
triarchal feg of Alexandria becoming vacaat ſoon 
after his return, he was choſen to ſucceed ME 


LETIUS ; in which ſee he continued nineteen . 


years, but coming to Conſtantinople to conſult 
that Patriarch on ſome affairs of their Church in 
the year 1612, a caloyer, a Neapolitan born, in 
a lenten ſermon, according to his inſtructions from 
the Jeſuits, ſaid many things in behalf of the Ro- 
miſh doctrines, in which he was oppoſed by out 


CyRILLUs, and the Patriarch of Conftantino- 


ple dying, the Anti-Romaniſts nominated Cy 811, | 


to ſucceed in that patriarchate; to prevent Which. 

the oppoſite faction offered the Turkiſh miniſters a 

ſwinging bride, , and procured TIMOoTRH EUS — 4 
o 
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CHAP, ſhop of Marmora to be declared Patriarch ; for 


VI, 


probation no man can take the office of Patriarch 


he has appointed, tho' never ſo unfit for the poſt: 
the new Patriarch, as is common, made uſe of his 
intereſt with his Maſters the Turks to proſecute 
all who oppoſed him, and eſpecially his compe- 


titor CYRILLUs, who was obliged to retire for 


the preſent ; but TimoTHE us dying not long 
after, CyRiL was unanimouſly choſen to ſucceed 
him, anno 1621. The Roman Miſſhonaries 
knowing him to be an active zealous man, and one 
who had declared himſelf againſt their innovations, 


reſolved. to gain or ruin him; and the firſt not 


ſucceeding, they laboured with the French Am- 
baſſador to get him depoſed, and to prefer GRE- 
GOoR1Us Biſhop of Amaſia to the patriarchate, who 
had already ſubmitted to the Pope: CyRIL's inti- 
macy with the Engliſh and Dutch Ambaſſadors 
gave them a pretence of charging him with hereſy, 
with which he was ſo incenſed, that he proceeded 
to excommunicate his competjtor. This enraged 


the Jeſuits to that degree, that they accuſed Cy- 
RILLus to the Vizier, of a deſign of delivering 


up an iſland in the Arches to the Duke of Florence, 
whoſe gallies uſed to row in thoſe ſeas ; where- 
upon he was apprehended and depoſed, and ba- 


niſhed to Rhodes, and the excommunicated Bi- 


ſhop adyanced to the patriarchal dignity, on pro- 
mile of paying twenty thouſand dollars for his 
promotion : the Greeks hereupon grew diſcon- 


tented, and refuſed to contribute towards the 
ſum, and no ſupplies coming from Rome, GR E- 


GORIVS after ſix weeks fitting reſigned the pa- 


triarchate to ANTHIMUs Archbiſhop of Adria- 


nople, who was very rich, and whom the Ro- 
maniſts had prevailed on to accept of it. This 
gentleman upon his advancement paid down part 


of the ſum demanded ; and being ſupported by the 


Vizier's authority, compelled the Greeks to levy 
the remainder amongſt them, This ſervice done 
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for ſimony and uſurpation, waited upon Cyx1, pri- 
money, as has been obſerved, does every thing in 


Turkey, and without the Grand Seignior's ap- 


vately, and ſubmitted himſelf to him, acquaint- 
ing him with his readineſs to reſign the patri- 


archate. This fo alarmed the French Ambaſla. 
upon him, nor durſt the Greeks refuſe the perſon 


dor, that he ſent for Ax T Huus to his houſe, 


CHAP, 
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aſſuring him of the Pope's and his maſter the 


French King's protection; and that he would 
ſpend forty thouſand dollars to ſupport him in the 


patriarchate; but threatned him with the utmoſt 


reſentment if he reſigned, and by his threats or 
promiſes prevailed on him to promiſe to hold it. 
But ANTHIM Us notwithſtanding ſubmitted him- 
ſelf a ſecond time to CYRILLUs, and begged 
his abſolution for the miſcarriage he had been 
guilty of, abſolutely diveſting himſelf of the pa. 
triarchal dignity; and CYRIiLLUs was thereupon 
reſtored to the patriarchate ; being obliged, how- 


ever, to pay a conſiderable ſum to the Turkiſh | 


miniſtry for his re-eſtabliſliment. | 
Three emiſſaries came ſoon after from Rome, 
to endeayour the depoſing of CYRII, or corrupt- 


he had a mighty influence, theſe being of the 
Greek communion ; and if they could have 
drawn him into this ſnare, they were ſure of hay- 
ing him taken off. Another was inſtructed to 
charge him with hereſy among his clergy, with 
his diſcouraging the invocation of ſaints, deny- 


ing tranſubſtantiation, (or the real preſence in 


ing him; one. of them was directed to inſinuate 
himſelf into the Patriarch, and perſuade him to 
excite the Coſſacks againſt the Porte, over whom 


the ſacrament, as it was then called; for the word 


utlsriwor, or tranſubſtantiation, was ſcarce 


known among the Greeks at that time). He 


was charged alſo with his denying the authority 
of the councils, free-will, and the neceſſity of 
auricular confeſſion, and ſending ſeveral itudents 
to the univerſities of England and Germany, to 
be inſtructed in the northern hereſies, and to pro- 
pagate them all over the eaſt ; and with his diſtri- 
buting catechiſms full of the ſame errors, in com- 
pliance with the Proteſtant Ambaſſadors at the 
Porte. On the other hand, Father Ross1 the 


the Catholick cauſe, chiefly by the influence of jeſuit propoſed to him a union with Rome: that 


the French Ambaſlador at the Porte, the Count 
DE CEs1 was wonderfully magnified, and after- 


wards taken notice of by Pope URBAN VIII. in a 


letter ſrom Rome ſoon after his exaltation to the 
pontificate, and dated July 1624, in which letter 
he ſtyles CYR1LLUs, ſon of darkneſs and champi- 
on of hell. 


In the mean time Sir THomas Rowe, the 
Engliſh Ambaſlador at the Porte, having received 
orders from King JAMES to ſupport the oppreſſed 
Greeks, and oppole the French Ambaſſador, and 
the Popiſh emiſlaries, the Ambaſſtador by hs 


conduct procured the baniſhed Cy RiL his liber- 


ty, and leave to return to Conſtantinople : where- 
upon, it is ſaid, ANTHIMUs, conſcious of his 


he would admit the council of Florence, and 
condemn the errors of the Lutherans and Calvi- 
niſts. To which the Patriarch, by the advice ot 
the Engliſh Ambaſſador, returned no anſwer : 
which his'enemics looked upon as ſuch a piece of 
contempt that they could not bear it; and therc- 
fore incited ſome of the Greek Biſhops to de- 
throne him, offering twenty thoufand dollars to 
effect it, and fix one of them in his place: and 
they raiſed ſuch a ſpirit againſt Cyr1L, that he 
was obliged to retire till the government was ap” 
peaſed by a preſent of ten thouſand dollars. And 
now CYRILLUs was looked upon to be pretty 
well eſtabliſhed : but the Pope, to diſturb him, 
diſpatched an antipatriarch from Rome, with - 
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\>, np. title of Apoſtolical ſuffragan, with full powers 


AY 


IV. 


to act as he ſaw fit, for the advantage of the Ro- 
man Church. This Father arrived at the iſland 
of Naxia in December, 1626, whither the 
French Ambaſſador ſent his chaplain, the titular 
Biſhop of that place, to compliment him; and 


having brought him to Scio, he met with as 
much reſpect as if the Pope himſelf had come a- 


mongſt them; with which this pretended Patri- 
arch was ſo exalted, that he began to place and 
diſplace, and act in the ſame arbitrary manner he 
had obſerved at Rome. The Greeks, ſeeing the 
liberties of their Church invaded, repreſented to 
the Vizier the ill conſequence theſe proceedings 
might be to the government. Whereupon the 
Roman Patriarch fled, but left ſome ſuffragan 
Biſhops he had brought with him behind, who 
were apprehended and impriſoned, notwithſtand- 
ing the French Ambaſſador uſed all his intereit to 
prevent their diſgrace, But CYRIL's troubles, 
however, were again renewed by the following 
%%%“ 88 | 

A certain caloyer, or Greek monk, named Ma- 


TAXA, a native of Cephalonia, having travelled 


into England, where he reſided ſome years, and 


learned the art of printing, arrived in the har- 


bour of Conſtantinople, in the month of June, 


1627, bringing with him a preſs and types, in 


order to the publiſhing ſome books for the in- 


{truction of the poor ignorant Greeks, in the 


principles of their religion. This good man was 


brought to the Engliſh Ambaſſador by the Arch- 


_ biſhop of Corinth, being recommended by the 
Patriarch, who deſired the Ambaſſador to own 


the goods, Which were otherwiſe in danger of be- 
ing ſeized ; which accordingly he did, and they 


were brought on ſhore without examination. 


But the greateſt difficulty was to ſet the preis on 
work, without giving umbrage to the Turks; for 
they could not but expect they ſhould be repre- 
ſented to the magiſtrates and imaums, or Maho- 
metan prieſts, as if they were about printing 
books againſt their religion; eſpecially ſince the 
Ambaſlador did not think it proper that the preſs 
ſhould be ſet to work in his own houſe : he ad- 
viſed them, however, to take a houſe in the neigh- 
bourhood, and he would give them what protec- 
tion he was able. N 
The jeſuits underſtanding that the preſs was ſet 
up, became very apprehenſive that the deſign was 


principally to print catechiſms, and other books 


azaimlt the Church of Rome, which would pro- 
bably ruin their projects. Theſe gentlemen hav- 
ing eſtabliſhed a ſeminary in one of their con- 
vents, where they taught the children of the 

recks gratis; and ſometimes ſo far inſinuated 
themſelves into the parents thereby as to make 
them their proſelytes: whereupon the jeſuits en- 


Gavoured, in the firſt place, to bring over the 
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printer MArAxA to their intereſt, But Ma- CHAP. 


TAXA being proof againſt corruption, they called 


him heretick and Lutheran, and began to threaten n,. 


his life; inſomuch that he begged of the Ambaſ- 
ſador he might be permitted to lye in his houſe 
in the night-time, apprehending he ſhould be 
murdered in his own. The Patriarch Cyr rr- 
LUs, in the mean time, in order to take off the 
aſperſions of the jeſuits, as if he was about to in- 
troduce new doctrines into the Greek church, 
ſent a little book to the preſs, in vindication of his 
doctrine, and the faith of the Greeks ; which he 
dedicated to King CHARLEs I, Whereupon 
the jeſuits were determined to deſtroy the preſs 
at all hazards, and to facrifice both author and 


printer. And having procured the copy of a 


book which the Patriarch printed in England, in 
defence of our Saviour's divinity, which be chiefly 


intended againſt the Jews; and finding ſome paſ- 


ſages in it which reflected on the Mahometan 
doctrine; they gained a buffoon, a cunning raſ- 
cal who had the Vizier's ear, by a promiſe of 


twenty yards of ſattin, to inſinuate to the Vizier 


that MaTAxA the printer was a ſoldier and a 
ſpy, and ſent to Conſtantinople to incite an in- 


ſurrection among the Greeks; and that under 


pretence of printing books for the inſtruction of 
children, he had diſperſed others of a different 
nature, and which reflected on the ſacred alco- 
ran; pointing at this little book of CyR1L's, 
great numbers of which were ſent into the U- 
krain, to incite the Coſſacks to attack the Turk- 
iſh empire in the abſence of the Sultan, who was 
then preparing for an expedition into Aſia. The 
Vizier hereupon, without examining into the 


truth or probability of the charge, as 1s uſual a- 


mong the raſh precipitate 'F'urks, ſent a Captain 
with an hundred and fifty janizaries to appre- 


hend Mar Ax A; but the printer being at Gala- 


ta with the Engliſh Ambaſſador's ſecretary, came 
home as the ſoldiers were ſearching his houfe, and 
imagining what the matter was, paſſed by them 
unknown, and got into the Ambaſſador's. The 


Captain, miſſing the perſon he was ſent to ſeize, 


rifled the houſe, and carried away with him all 
his boxes, trunks, and houſhold ſtuff, together 
with the printing preſs and types, to the value 
of ſeven thouſand dollars: and the Patriarch be- 
lieving himſelf in no leſs danger than the printer, 
concealed himſelf in the Ambaſlador's houſe, 

The next day the book was examined, and 
the paſſages relating to MaHomerT were inter- 
preted by two Greek renegadoes, in the preſence 
of the Vizier and ſeveral eccleſiaſticks: but the 
Turk not apprehending there was any thing very 
obnoxious in them, CYRILLUs ventured to ap- 
pear, againſt whom the jeſuits had prepared a 
farther charge, but without the leaſt ſhadow of 


proof. Whereupon the Engliſh Ambaſſador de- 
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manded audience of the Vizier, and expoſtulated 
the matter with him, repreſenting how groſs an 
affront he had put upen his maſter, by ſeizing 
upon his effects, as he had claimed them to he 
on their coming aſhore, and this without evi- 


The 
Vizier acknowledged he had been too credulous, 
and wondered at the impudence of thoſe who 
had abuſed him with theſe miſinformations, and 
promiſed the goods ſhould be reſtored. Their 
Ambaſſador alſo waited on the Mufti to remove 
any prejudices the Turkiſh clergy might entertain 
by the infinuations of the jeſuits: and the Turk- 
iſh miniſtry were ſo juſt as to lay Father Ross! 
and the jeſuits in priſon, who had ſpirited up this 
proſecution, and would have ſtrangled them, it 
the Engliſh Ambaſſador had not interpoſed in 
their behalf; but they baniſhed them and their 
whole order out of the dominions of the Grand 
Seignior, as difturbers of the publick peace. 
CyRII for ſome few years remained unmoleſt- 
ed; however, the Popiſh emiſſaries underhand 
made ſeveral attempts to depoſe him, particularly 
they incited JosEPH, Biſhop of Philippopoli, to 
invade the patriarchate ; but the deſign proved 
abortive. Afterwards they offered the Turks 
twenty thouſand dollars to advance Isaac Me- 
tropolite of Chalcedon, who had eſpouſed the Ro- 
man intereſt, and was a popular man; but they 


could not carry their point: however, the Mini- 


ſtry would not loſe the ſum which was offered by 
CVyRIIL's enemies, but made him advance it on 
their confirmation of him in that office. But the 


Patriarch CYRILLUs proceeding to tranſlate his 


confeſſion of faith, and publiſh it in ſeveral lan- 


guages, the Latins were out of all patience, and 


Grand Seignior. 


ſand dollars for his advancement: 


reſolved not to let him reſt till they had deſſ royed 
him: accordingly two fugitive Greek Biſhops 
were diſpatched from Rome to get him diſplaced, 
and being recommended to the protection of the 
French Ambaſſador, they had lodgings aſſigned 
them in his palace. They began with reviling 


the Patriarch with the terms of heretick and Lu- 


theran, and threatned to purchaſe the office of the 
The Metropolites of Adria- 
anople, Lariſſa, Chalcedon, and others, conſpired 


alſo againſt their Patriarch: inſomuch that it coſt 
him ten thouſand dollars to weather the ſtorm. 


In the year 1633, the Metropolite of Berea, for- 
merly a ſcholar of the jeſuits, made uſe of the 
money he had collected in ſeveral provinces on the 
Patriarch's account, to ſupplant his patron; being 
diſguſted, it ſeems, that he was not preferred to 
the Archbiſhoprick of I heſſalonica; and had ac- 
tually agreed with the Miniſtry to pay fifty thou- 
but not being 


able to make good his agreement, after a week's 
domineering he was baniſhed to the iſland of Le- 
Six months afterwards ANASTASIUS, 


nedos, 


Archbiſhop of Theſſalonica, purchaſed the patri- CH 
archate for ſixty thouſand dollars, by the aſſiſtance * 
of the Latins; but CYRILLUs was reſtored the. . 
ſame year, paying however the ſum the uſurper W 
had contracted for, with an overplus of ten thou. 
ſand more, the raiſing whereof almoſt ruined the 
poor Greeks. About the year 1635, the Popiſh 
emiſſaries prevailed to have CYR1L depoſed, and 
baniſhed to the iſland of Rhodes, where, it ſeems 
they intended to have ſurprized him by ſome of 
their corſairs, and carried him to Rome: but 
CYRIL having notice of it procured himſelf to 
be removed to a place of greater ſecurity. And 
in July, 1636, he was again reſtored to the pa- 
triarchate; but not without the powerful inter- 
ceſſion of his friends, and great ſums of money 
which influences all things in Turkey, : 

The Patriarch's enemies not being able to ac- 
compliſn their deſigns, while the Sultan remained 
at Conſtantinople, the Prime Vizier being his 
friend, and foreſceing the removal of the court 
from that capital; they prevailed with one Bai- 
RAM BAssA, a great favourite at court, on 
whom the Grand Seignior principally depended to 
conduct his forces towards Perſia, to effect the 
buſineſs for them: this General meeting with 
great ſucceſs in that expedition, had gained a 
mighty aſcendant over the Sultan, and as they 
were upon the march to the ſiege of Babylon, in 
the year 1638, he took an opportunity of repre- 
ſenting to his maſter the great influence that Cy- 
RILLUS had over his Greek ſubjects, inſinuating 
that he had lately occaſioned an invaſion of the Em- 
pire by the Coſſacks, and that it might be dan- 
gerous at this juncture to leave ſo dangerous a 
man behind them in Conſtantinople, where the 
Greeks were numerous : and by ſuch diſcourſes as 
theſe having worked up the Sultan's jealouſy a- 
gainſt the unfortunate CYRILLUS, he ſigned an 
order to ſtrangle him, which was immediately 
diſpatched away by a courier to the Caimacan, or 
Governor of Conſtantinople, who, purſuant to 
his orders, ſent his officers to apprehend the Pa- 
triarch, and carry him priſoner to one of the 
caſtles on the Boſphorus: on the 27th of June in 
the evening they brought him from thence, and 
put him into a boat, telling him that they were 
commanded to carry him on board a ſhip lying 
at Santo Stephano, a ſmall port in the Propontis 
a little below the Seven Towers, in order to his 
being tranſported to ſome of the iſlands; however, 
the boat was no ſooner put off but he perceived 
they intended to murder him, whereupon he fell _ 
upon his knees and prayed with great fervencys 
preparing himſelf for death ; and having received 
ſome reproaches and ill uſage from the Turkiſh 
officers, they were not long before they faſtened 
the bow-ſtring about his neck, and diſpatched 
him, after which they tripped him, and —_ 
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which being taken 
up by the fiſhermen, his friends buried it on the 
But the reſentment of the jeſuits, 1t 
ſeems, did not end with his death ; for they pro- 
cured an order from the Caimacan to have his 
corps dug up and thrown into the fea again: but 
the Greeks recovered it a ſecond time, and bu- 


ried him in one of the iſlands that lye over-againſt 


the bay of Nicomedia. Thus fell the great Cy- 
RILLUs LUCARIs, ſays my author, who for his 
piety and ſufferings,” which were wholly upon ac- 
count of religion, I ſhall not be afraid to eſteem 
2 martyr, notwithſtanding the paſſionate cenſures 
of Monſieur ARNAUD. He had been Patriarch 
of Alexandria almoſt twenty years, and near as 


many Patriarch of Conſtantinople, with ſome in- 


terruptions and invaſions of his office, through the 
influences of the French Ambaſlador, and other 
Popith emiſſaries. | | 
The diflentions between the Greeks and Latins 
in Turkey continue {till much the ſame as in the 


laſt century; but were it not that the Turk is 


apprehenſive of the Pope's ſetting up an indepen= 
dent government in his dominions, by virtue of 
that ſupremacy his Holineſs claims over all his vo- 
taries, the Latins had probably by this time pre- 
vailed, and compelled the Chriſtians of that em- 
pire to have ſubſcribed the Roman doctrines, 
having ſpared no money to induce the Turk iſn 
Miniſtry to connive at their gaining proſelytes 
among the Greeks and Armenians; for as to the 
Mahometans, the boldeſt Miſſionaries dare not 
attempt their converſion ; the very propoſing a 
change of religion to a Muſſulman being attended 
with certain death. None of the treaſure ad- 
vanced by the holy ſee, therefore, towards mak- 


ing proſelytes in that empire, is employed in con- 


verting Intidels; the fatigues and hazards the je- 
ſuits boaſt of in the cauſe of Chriſtianity, is only 


in order to prevail with one denomination of Chri- 


ſtians to declare themſelves of another, perhaps 
more ſuperſtitious and idolatrous than that they 


leave, 


Theſe practices of the Miſſonaries are evident 


from certain edicts lately made againſt them by 


the Sultan, one whereof is as follows, viz. * We 
* have been informed of the ſeditious behaviour of 
* the Frank prieſts, who are not only agents of 


_ © the Roman Pope, but ſpies in our empire; and 


: have ſeduced, and are ſtill endeavouring to ſe- 

duce our Chriſtian Ragas, both Greek and Ar- 
; menian, from their allegiance to our moſt ſub- 
lime Porte, to their religion : we are aſſured that 

they have got, for this clandeſtine purpoſe, paſſ- 
ports, by divers indirect practices, for the free 
exerciſe of their religion through our empire, 
and go hag A ſuch paſſes from province to pro- 
vince, in Europe and Aſia, engaging our fai 
' ſubjects publickly to profels the — religion, 
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made to our ſublime Porte, We command 

Officers, to compel all ſuch of our faid Ragas 
as have abandoned their religion and antient 
rites, whether Greeks, Armenians, or Maro- 
nites, &c, to return to their former religion 
and rites, oppoling and puniſhing ſuch diſturbers 
and ſeducers of our ſaid Ragas. Given at our 
court at Adrianople, &c. 

MoTray relates, that about the year 1700, 
one SOUPY, a creature of the Pope's, being de- 
clared Patriarch of the Armenians at Conſtanti- 
nople, to the prejudice of two other Biſhops, who 
were depoſed to make room for him; they de- 
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clared a kind of ſpiritual war againft him and his 


followers, ſtyling them ſchiſmaticks, and deſer- 
ters of the true orthodox Church : they charged 
SOUPY alſo with receiving money of the Pope 
by the hands of the Jeſuits, to purchaſe the patent 
tor his advancement, and with concurring with 
the jeſuits to ſeduce the Armenians, and diſturb 
the peace they enjoyed under the protection of the 
Porte; and EypHRAim Biſhop of Adrianople, one 
of the depoſed Patriarchs, drew up a formulary or 
con feſſion of his faith, in which he condemned the 
council of Chalcedon, and anathematized the 
Pope ; which three of his prieſts refuſing to ſub- 
ſcribe, he deprived them of their benefices. On 
the other hand, Patriarch Soup wrote a letter 
to the Pope acknowledging the council of Chal- 
cedon to be orthodox, and his Holineſs to be Pa- 
triarch of Patriarchs, and viſible head of the 
univerſal true catholick Church ; and went 
down to Adrianople himſelf to reinſtate the 
three priefts in their livings, who had been de- 
prived by EPHRAIM. This exaſperated the 
Anti-Latins, and renewed the clamour againſt 
him, and the Armenians of his party; and it 
is certain that for two or three years palt the 
jeſuits had made great numbers of proſelytes a- 
mong them, and nothing ſeemed wanting but the 
countenance of the Porte, to bring about a gene- 
ral converſion ; for the 2. Armenians had long 


complained of the exceſſive duties they were com- 


pelled to pay, for the maintenance of their prieſts, 
while the fich began to grow uneaſy at their fre- 
quent rigorous faſts, which the Latins repreſented 
as unneceſſary, propoſing much more indulgence 
on their coming over to them, | 

The Armenian Biſhops and DoCtors hereupon 


applied themſelves to the Kiaca, or principal offi- 


cer of the Vizier, and with Biſhop EpHR ain 
at their head, acquainted him that the Patriarch 
SouUPyY, and his party, were very active in form- 
ing diviſions between the Sultan's Armenian ſub- 
jects, and perverting them to the Catholick reli- 


d gion; to which the Kiaca anſwered, What is 


© that Catholick? Is it not an Infidel? - ( the 
4 M 2 | name 
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of which many grievous complaints have been CHAP, 
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therefore our Baſſas, and other Magiſtrates and. 
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CH AP. name they give to Chriſtians; ) to which Father 
VI. pager anſwered in the affirmative, The 
Wo Kiaca replied, If a hog is white, black, or 
; © red, is it not ſtill a hog ? ſo infidel Armenian, 
© or infidel Catholick, he is ſtill but an Infidel, 

about which the ſublime Porte will not concern 

© itſelf,” Father EryRaiMm, without being diſ- 

couraged at the barbarous expreſſion, cunningly 

replied, I do not deſign to trouble your ears with 

the difference between an Armenian Chriſtian and 

a Roman Catholick; but come to implore your 
protection againſt the cara papas, or black prieſts, 

(a name the jeſuits are diſtinguiſhed by, from o- 

ther Frank prieſts) who draw away many Arme- 

nian families from our churches, to the great da- 

mage of the Porte as well as ourſelves, ſince their 
proſelytes ſend their children into Chriſtendom for 
education, where ſome of them remain, and o- 

thers return clothed in Frank habits, paſſing for 

Franks, and protected as ſuch by Catholick Am- 
baſſadors, and conſequently pay no taxes to the 
government; and our churches being impover- 

iſhed by their deſertion, we are unable to pay the 


duties required of us; and the Patriarch SouPy, 


who ought to have oppoſed theſe practices, is a 
. penſioner of the Pope's, concurring with the 
Miſſionaries, and fomenting theſe diviſions a- 
mongſt us. Whereupon the Kiaca promiſed to 
repreſent the matter to the Vizier; and not long 
after, guards were placed by the government at 
the doors of the Roman Catholick churches, to 
ſeize fuch Armenian ſubjects as attempted to en- 
ter them; and by baſtinading ſome of the poor, 
and fining the rich, they put a ſtop to the jeſuits 
converſions for that time. Patriarch Soupy was 
apprehended and depoſed, and ſeveral Doctors of 
his party were impriſoned with him: Father 
EPHRAIM was upon the point of being reſtored ; 
but Father Avipick, who had a better purſe, 
was at laſt preferred to the patriarchate. This 
gentleman alſo declared himſelf againſt the Catho- 
iicks, to the great diſappointment of the Miſſio- 
naries, who had advanced conſiderable ſums, to 
prevent Father EPHRAIM's mounting the patrt- 
archal throne again, | 
T he jeſuits not long after found means of gra- 
tifying their revenge upon Patriarch AviDICK, 
by inſinuating into the party which depoſed Sul- 
tan Musr AHA, that he was in the intereſt of 
the Mufti, their declared enemy, and entruſted 
with ſome of his treaſure; whereupon the un- 
happy Patriarch was impriſoned. Some time 
after, in the year 1707, the jeſuits managed their 
matters fo well, that they engaged both the Greek 
Patriarch of Conſtantinople and. the Patriarch of 
Jeruſalem in their intereſt, and procured the li- 
berty of preaching in the Armenian churches, 
which the anti- catholicks being exaſperated with, 
they charged the two Patriarchs above-mentioned 
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with being devoted to the Pope, who obliged all Cg 

his diſciples to vow perpetual war againſt the Ma. ve x 
hometan name. They inſinuated alſo to the 8. Lam. 
vernment, that they had advices from Scio, Mef. 
ſina, and Genoa, that the jeſuits had procured 
the Patriarch AvI DICK to be ſpirited away, and 
ſent on board a French veſſel to Meflina, and 
put into the hands of the inquiſition; and after- 
wards procured him to be ſent to the gallies at 
Marſeilles. Whereupon the government threat- 
ned to extirpate the jeſuits if he was not brought 
back again: the Vizier demanded him of the 
French Ambaſſador, as a ſubject of the Grand 
Seignior's: to which his Excellency anſwered, he 
was perfectly ignorant of the matter, and be- 
lieved it was a ftory invented by his enemies. 
The Vizier, however, by way of repriſal, cauſed 
the preſent Patriarch, who was in the Roman in- 
tereſt, to be depoſed and ſent to the galleys. 
What became of the Patriarch Avipick was 
never known; but the Porte iſſued the following 
edict againſt the Latins on this occaſion, viz, 


© Moſt eminent in honours, virtue, wiſdom, 

and prudence, Baſſas and Cadies, defenders 
and adminiſtrators of juſtice in the empires 
and kingdoms under our obedience, 


— 


$ BE it known unto ye, by this Imperial com- 
e mand, that certain Erank prieſts, eſpecially 
the jeſuits, among ſeveral others, who by our 
Imperial favour and clemency, have their habi- 
tations and churches in ſome of our beſt cities, 
to exerciſe their ſacerdotal functions, for Am- 
baſſadors, Conſuls, Frank merchants, and o- 
thers of the Popiſh religion; do diſturb, divide, 
and ſeduce our ſubjects, eſpecially the Arme- 
nians; and the jeſuits, not content to enjoy 
the toleration we allow, as well to ſtrangers as 
our own people, whether Armenians, Greeks, 
or others, to perform their functions in our ci- 
ties, and even in the priſons where our ſlaves 
of their perſuaſion are kept, with pernicious 
deſigns, full of ſedition, go about in our Eu- 
ropean and Afian provinces, and with promiſes 
of money, honours, &c. Incite our ſaid ſub- 
jects to embrace the Popiſh religion, which 
they call the Latin Church, and have already 
perverted one Patriarch and ſeveral Vertabiets, 
(Doctors). Whereupon ſeveral Armenian prieſts, 
© and others who continue in their own profel- 
© fjon, and in the fidelity they owe us, and ab- 
„ horring all ſovereignty but ours, have often 
© complained to our ſublime Porte of theſe trou- 
© bles, feducements, and diviſions; but hitherto 

© little notice hath been taken of their griefs: it 
© being thought very indifferent whether the 
< Chriſtians worſhipped JEsUs in one manner or 
another, that nothing might be done Grey 
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to the toleration of worſhip which we permit 
through all our empire. Nevertheleſs, the 
© grounds of theſe complaints encreaſing, and by 
© the inconſtancy of many Armenians, and de- 
© ceitful ſeducements of the Frank prieſts, ſeveral 
© of the chief Vertabiets, or Armenian Doctors, 
« who are conſtant in their profeſſion, and prize 
the liberty and ſweet tranquillity they enjoy by 
© our Imperial favour, have made more lively 
© and ſtronger remonſtrances to our ſublime Porte, 
and informed us, that ſeveral of the perverted 
© Armenians have already ſent their ſons into 
© Popiſh countries, where they are made to vow, 
as the Malteſe and others do, a perpetual and 
implacable war againſt us, and the deſtruction 
of our religion, ( whoſe projects and deſigns 
GOD the protector of the true religion will 
confound) and that theſe perverted Armenians 
pretend to be Franks, and not under our do- 
minion, and already publickly frequent the 
© Frank churches; and that the Armenian chur- 
* ches are grown poor by their deſertion, which 
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daily encreaſes, and will ſoon render divers Ar- 
* menian prieſts incapable of paying us their ka- 
© ratch (tribute), if we do not prevent theſe ſe- 
* ducements and deſertions. We out of regard 


| THE province of Macedonia is bounded by Ro- 


* to their juſt complaints, and willing to continue 
our protection to our faithful ſubjects, and pu- 
niſh the rebellious, have already ordered in our 
capital city of Conſtantinople, that ſuch Arme- 
nians as ſhould be apprehended going into or 
coming out of the Latin churches, ſhall be ſent 
* to the galleys; and thoſe who will not return 
* to their profeſſion, but obſtinately adhere to 
* the Pope, ſhall be put to death for perſiſting 
* in their rebellion. We command you there- 
fore, to prevent and ſuppreſs theſe diſorders 
with all your power; and to hear the grievan- 
ces and complaints of our faithful ſubjects, Ar- 
© menians, Cophtis, Maronites, Greeks, and all 
* others who pay us karatch, and do them juſtice, 
* taking ſpecial care above all things, that on pre- 
* tence of puniſhing the guilty, ye do not ſeize 
their eſtates, or ſuffer yourſelves to be bribed 
to favour the rebellious, as you would not 
: incur our Imperial indignation, and ſuffer the 
_ puniſhments due to opprefſion and injuſtice, Gi- 
Len at our capital city, the firſt of the moon Se- 
1185 117.“ (Being the beginning of February, 
707. "By 8 
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The Armenian religion I have given an ac- 
count of already, in treating of Perſia: they were 
originally of the Greek faith, but have taken up 
'ome opinions for which the Greeks denominate 
them hereticks: the jeſuits alſo charge them with 
many heretical tenets, particularly with the here- 
ies of EUTYCHEs and Dioscorus; the allow- 
ing but one nature in CHRIST, &c. Nor do 


they mix water with their wine in the euchariſt, CHAP. 


as the Greeks do; and there is ſome difference 
alſo in the make of their prieſtly veſtments, the 
Armenians wearing their ſtoles narrower than the 
Greeks; but whatever were the real occaſions of 
this ſchiſm in the Greek Church at firſt, they 
ſeem now to be at as great a diſtance as the Pro- 
teſtants and Papiſts in the weſt, and hate one 
another as heartily, And now having given fo 
large an account of the ſtate of religion, it is 
time to proceed to a deſcription of the remaining 
provinces of Turkey, which are chiefly thoſe of 
antient Greece, and the iſlands in the Archipelago 
and Levant, I was apprehenſive that the reader 
might be wearied with a dry deſcription of the 
ſituation of the numerous towns and provinces of 
Turkey in Europe, if I had gone through them 
at once, and therefore choſe to break off before 1 
had finiſhed them, and introduce a more enter- 
taining ſubject: but I return now to the geogra- 
phical part of the work. 
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Treats of the provinces of Macedonia and Albania, - 


mania and Servia towards the north, by 
ſome bays of the Archipelago towards the eaſt, 
by Theſſaly on the ſouth, and by Albania. to- 
wards the weſt: the chief towns are, I. Saloni- 
chi, or Theſſalonica; ſituate at the bottom of a 
bay of the Egzan ſea, to which it gives its name, 
and is in the latitude of 41 degrees odd minutes 
north, between two and three hundred miles to 
the weſtward of Conſtantinople, and about two 
hundred to the eaſtward of the Adriatick ſea, or 
gulph of Venice. This town is generally held 


to have been built by CassaNDER and T HEes- 
SALONICA, ſiſter to ALEXANDER the Great, 


and is famous for the preaching of St. PAUL in 
it, and the epiſtles he wrote to the natives : the 
antient name of the city was Thermia, and the 
bay on which it ſtands called Sinus Thermeticus. 
It is at preſent the ſeat of a Turkiſh Baſſa, and 
an Archbiſhoprick; a town of pretty good trade, 
being reſorted to by the Engliſh, and other weſtern 
nations of Europe : the preſent Conſul for the Eng- 
liſh here is Mr. STEPHENs, We import from 
hence raw filk, Turkey leather, cotton, bees- 
wax, &c. Here are great numbers of Grecian 


and Jewiſh inhabitants, as well as Turks, inſo- 


much that fome reckon in this city thirty Chri- 
ſtian churches, and as many ſynagogues. In the 
year 1180, Salonichi was taken from the Gre- 
cian Emperor, by WILLIAM, King of Sicily, 
and not long after recovered by ANDRONICUsS. 
PALEOLOGUS : it was fold to the Venetians, 
anno 1313, from whom it was taken eight years 

| after, 
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CHAP. after, by AmvraTH the ſecond, and has re- 


VII. 


—— ſimce. 
miles to the ſouth weſt of Salonichi: 


Albania. 


AND ER, who fubdued Greece, 


mained under the dominion of the Furks ever 
2 Janniza, antiently Pella, about thirty 
this was 
formerly the reſidence of the Macedonian Kings, 
and the place of ALEXANDER's birth, now 
dwindled into an inconſiderable town; but there 
are pieces of marble pillars, and other noble ruins 
ſtill dug up here, which difcover its former 
grandeur, 3. Contefſa, a ſmall trading town, 
about eighty miles to the eaſtward of I heffaloni- 
ca, which gives its name to a bay of the fea on 
which it ſtands; ſometimes called the bay of 
Monte Santo, or the Holy Mount, as mount A- 
thos is often ſtyled, from the many Greek mona- 
ſteries upon it; antient writers make this moun- 


_ tain of a prodigious height; ſome fay it is above 


the middle region; and Priny, that the even- 
ing ſhadow reaches as far as the ifle of Lemnos or 
Stalimene, which is ſixty miles from it ; but the 


hill is certainly very high, being commonly co- 


vered with ſnow. 4. Cavalla, a little town o- 
ver-againſt Conteffa, on the other fide of the bay, 
and which ſometimes gives its name to it. 5. 
Philippi, ſo called from its being enlarged and 
beautified by King ParLte, the father of AL Ex- 
ANDER, being antiently called Dathus T huaflus; 
it lyes at the foot of mount Pangeus, on the con- 
fines of Thrace, near which town was fought 
that memorable battle between BRV Tus and 
Cass1us on the one fide, and AuGusTVUs and 
Marc ANTHONY on the other, in which 
AuGusTvs and ANTHONY were victorious : 
here are ſtill the ruins of a noble amphitheatre, 
and other magnificent buildings. 6. Amphipolis, 
or Empoli, ſituate on the river Strimon, about 
ten miles from the place where it falls into the 
bay of Conteſſa; it was antiently the capital of 
Macedonia, but is now an inconfiderable town : 
what rendered this country famous were the con- 
queſts made by their Kings PaiLiP and AL Ex- 

and the beſt part 
of the then known world, _ 

Albania, or Arnaut, is bounded by Servia on 
the north, by Macedonia on the eaft, by Epirus 
on the fouth, and by the Adriatic K fea, or gulph 
of Venice, towards the wett ; extending about 
an hundred and fifty miles from north to ſouth, 
and an hundred from eaſt to weſt: the chief 
towns whereof are, 1. Scutari, or Scodra, by 
the Turks called Iſcodar, ſituate on a hill near 


the river Boiana, about five and twenty miles 
diſtant from the gulph of Venice: it is a large ci- 


„ and thought to be the feat of the antient 
Rings of Illyricum, and is ftill a Biſhop's ſee, 
though ſubject to the Turk, 2. Aleſfio, or Liſ- 


fus, ſituate on the river Drino, near the place 


where it falls into the gulph of Venice, and forms 
a bay, now called the gulph of Drino: this 
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town is famous for the ſepulchre of Prince 
GEORGE CASTRIOT, generally called Scay. 
DERBEG; who died here about the year 1467 
He reſiſted the whole Turkiſh power for man; 
years, with inconſiderable forces, and defeated 
them, as it is faid, in two and twenty ſeveral en- 
gagements. 3. Dulcigno, a port ſeated on the 
gulph of Venice, about forty miles to the weſt. 
ward of Aleſſio. 4. Croya, by ſome eſteemed 
the metropolis of Albania, fituate on the river 
Lizane, thirty miles to the eaſtward of the gulph 
of Venice, and about thirty to the ſouthward 
of Aleffio; by SC AN DE RB E G made the 
place of bis uſual reſidence, but fell into the 
hands of the Turks ſoon after his death. 6; 
Durazzo, the Dyrachium of the Romans, a ce- 
lebrated port on the gulph of Venice, to. which 
they tiſually paſſed over from the fouth eaſt parts 
of Italy in their way to Greece. It is now a 
village, but formerly a conſiderable city, famous 
for being the place of CicERo's exile, and for 
the retreat of PomPty when he. fled from Cx- 
SAR, and tranfported himſelf hither from Brun- 
duſium in Italy. 6. La Valona, or Aulon, fitu- 
ate at the mouth of the gulph of Venice, about 
forty miles to the ſouthward of Durazzo, and 
antiently a place of ftrength. As to Dalmatia, Pin! 
which lyes upon the h of Venice, to the 
northward of Albania, I fhall defer giving a | 
particular deſcription of this province, and Boſ- Bh 

nia, till I come to treat of the Imperial and Ve- 
netian territories. 


CHAP. VII. 
Treats of the provinces of Epirus and Theſſaly. 


F PIRUS, or Canina, is bounded by Albania on ty; 

— the north, by Theffaly towards the eaſt, by 
Achaia on the fouth, and by the Ionian and A- 
driatick fea towards the weſt, and is in length 
from the fouth-eaft to the north-weſt about an 
hundred miles, and in breadth about ſixty: the 
mountains Chimera, or the Ceraunian moun- 
tains, divide it from Albania ; and the mountain 
Mezua, antienly Pindus, ſeparates it from Theſ- 
faly: the chief towns whereof are, r. Chimera, 
fituate on the north part of Epirus, upon the fea- 
coaft, being about eighty miles to the ſouthward 
of Durazzo, and twenty to the northward of the 
iſland of Corfu ; being a Biſhop's ſee, and a place 
of ſome trade. 2. Butrinto, {ituate alſo on the 
ſea, over-againſt the iſland of Corfu, and about 
thirty miles to the ſonth-caft of Chimera: It was 
formerly a good town, and a Bifhop's fee, but “s 
now reduced to a village. 3. Arta, or Larth 
formerly Ambracia, the feat of the antient Kings 
of Epirus, ſituate at the bottom of the gulph of 


Larto, or Ambracia, about ſixty miles 3 
J 


VIII. 


Theflaly. 


þ * 
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HAb. trinto, and as many from Lepanto. 4. Preveza, 


which lyes at the entrance of the ſame bay, or 
gulph, about thirty miles ſouth-weſt from Lar- 
and ſaid to ſtand where Nicopolis once did, 


ta; 


which was built by Au GUusrus CazsAR, in 


memory of the battle of Actium, where he de- 
feated MARC ANTHONY's fleet. 5. Higalo, 
ſituate at the mouth of the ſame bay, where Ac- 
tium once ſtood, formerly a conſiderable city, 
but now a poor plaſe. 

Theſſaly, now Janna, is bounded by Macedo- 
nia on the north, the Archipelago on the eaſt, 


by Achaia towards the ſouth, and by Epirus to- 


wards the weſt: the chief towns whereof are, 1. 
Lariſſa, called by the Turks Aſababa, ſituate near 
mount Olympus upon the river Peneus, about 


_ eighty miles to the ſouthward of Theſſalonica, 


and about fifty north-weſt of the iſland of Eu- 


| bara, or Negropont; famous heretofore for being 


the place of AcHILLES's birth, It is now a 


town of good trade, and an Archbiſhop's fee. 


Doctor BROWN gives this deſcription of Lariſſa: 
it is ſeated, ſays he, on the river Peneus, the 


moſt conſiderable of the country, having the fa- 


mous mountain Olympus on the north, and the 
plains of T heflaly on the ſouth; and is inhabited 
by Chriſtians, Turks and Jews; the Chriſtians hav- 
ing ſeveral churches here: there are alſo ſome fair 
bezeſtins, or exchanges, and Turkiſh moſques. 
The ſituation is very pleaſant, being on a riſing 


ground, on the upper part whereof ſtands a pa- 


lace of the Grand Seignior's, where he kept his 


court in the year 1669. to be nearer Candy during 


the war there, and for the conveniency of hunt- 
ing and hawking ; for which the country about 


_ Lariſſa is very proper: that ſummer being very 


hot, the Sultan retired from Lariſſa to mount 
Olympus for the advantage of the air, from 


hence there is a proſpect of the Egzan fea. His 


removal thither proved deſtructive to many peo- 
ple, who were obliged to attend his court ; for 
being heated with aſcending this ſteep mountain, 
they were ſtruck with the ſudden alteration of the 


air, from exceſſive heat to exceſſive cold, and 


died ſoon after, eſpecially ſuch as drank of a cer- 


tain ſpring, whoſe waters were of a whitiſh co- 


lour: theſe were immediately ſeized with a cold- 
neſs at their ſtomachs, and died in three or four 
days, and not only the men but great numbers of 
camels and horſes alſo periſhed, and the Sultan 
himſelf was ill for ſeveral days. But though the 
antient Greeks tell us, that mount Olympus 
reaches beyond the clouds, and therefore made it 
the reſidence of JUPITER and the Gods; ous au- 
thor was of opinion, that ſome of the Alps are 
higher land, and obſerves that there was no ſnow 
on Olympus in September ; whereas on the Alps, 
the Fyrenæan, and Carpathian mountains, &c. 
it 1yes all the year, 2. Farſa, aid to be the an- 
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tient Pharſalus, famous for the battle fought near 
it between Cæſar and Pompey, is ſituate thirty 
miles to the ſouthward of Lariſſa, though CLu- 
VERIUs places thoſe plains much farther to the 
weſtward, 3. Tricala, fituate on the river Pe- 
neus, about fifty miles to the weſtward of Lariſſa; 


where antiently ſtood a temple dedicated to Escu- 


LAPIUS, 4. Janna, from whence this country 
at preſent takes its name, is a well built town, 


ſituate on a lake of the ſame name, forty miles 


to the northward of Lepanto. 5. Demetrias, 
fifty miles to the eaſtward of Larifla, ſituate on 
a bay of the ſame name, but frequently called ſi- 
nus Pelaſgicus. 6. Pegaſa, now Volo, ſituate on 
the north {ide of the ſaid bay, forty miles caſt of 
Lariſla ; and is ſaid to have a tolerable harbour. 
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7. Armiro, or Eretria, at the bottom of the ſame 


bay, ſituate twenty miles to the ſouthward of De- 
metrias, mentioned by STRABo, Livy, Pol x- 
BIUS, and other antient writers, and reckoned 
by ſome to be the port from whence the Argo- 
nauts ſet fail. 8. Zeiton, which gives name to a 
bay over-againit Negropont, and ſtands about 


thirty miles from Armiro, and thirty miles to the 


weſtward of Negropont. Beſides mount Olym- 
pus, here are the mountains Perlion and Offa, 
Which lye to the ſouthward of it, and between 
Olympus and Ofia are the ſo much celebrated 
plains of Tempe, which the antient Greek writers 
repreſent as a perfect paradiſe. I his country 
produces oranges, lemons, citrons, pomegranates, 
and grapes as large as damaſcens, of a Juſcious 
taſte; alſo the largeſt and moſt delicious ſigs, and 
the beſt taſted melons. Their fields abound in 
almonds, olive-trees, evergreens, cotton, fweet 
herbs, &c. And as to the perſons of the Theſ- 


falians, Doctor BR own relates, that they are ge- 


nerally well made, with black hair and eyes, and 
freſh ſanguine complexions ; and that their women 
are celebrated for their beauty. The Macedoni- 
ans who inhabit the hills to the northward of 
them, are much rougher and more weather- 
beaten ; and the natives of the Morea to the ſouth- 


ward have ſwarthy complexions compared with 
them: ſo that this country, whether we conſider 


the ſweetneſs and temperature of the air, the fruit- 
fulneſs of the ſoil, the variety and pleaſantneſs of 
its fields, or the beauty of the natives, ſeems pre- 
ferable to any part of Greece, and may in ſome 
meaſure deſerve the character the antients gave 


of it. 5 


C:H:AÞ.: I 
Treats of Achaia, 


T 


Hellas, or Grecia Proper, naw 
called Liuadia. | 


HE province of Achaia, or 3 is aur. 
ed by Theſſaly on the north, by the Archi- 
pelago, 


Achaia. 
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IX. Morea, or Peloponneſus on the ſouth, (from which 
Lyn it is ſeparated by the gulf of Corinth, or Lepanto, 


Athens, 


the Iſthmus of Corinth and the gulf of Engia, or 
the mare Saronicum ) and by the Tonian ſea to- 
wards the weſt: the chief towns whereof are, I. 
Athens, {till called by the Turks, Atheni, ſituate 
near the gulph or bay of Engia, about forty miles 
to the eaſtward of the Iſthmus of Corinth, and 


about as far diſtant from cape Raphæi; the moſt 


eaſterly part of Achaia; and is in the latitude 
of thirty eight degrees odd minutes. It ſtands al- 
moſt in the middle of a large beautiful plain, and 
what it wants in fruitfulneſs, according to Sir 
GEOROER WHEELER, is abundantly recom- 
penſed by the healthfulneſs of its ſituation. Port 


Phalera lyes about four miles weſt- ſouth-weſt of 


it; and Port Leone, or Pyræas, five miles weft 
and by ſouth, The river Iliſſus runs on the 
ſouth-eaſt of the city, and turning round it ſouth 
and ſouth-weſt, by the hill antiently called the 


Muſæum, paſſes about a bow-ſhot from the a- 


cropolis, or caſtle, where it joins its waters with 


another ſtream, and takes its courſe to the north- 


-eaſt, watering in its way a wood of olive trees 


at leaſt fix miles in length, which is now the 


greateſt wealth and ornament of the Athenian 
plain, ſays the ſame author; but whether this 
river be the antient Cephiſus, or Eridanus, our 
geographers are not agreed. The preſent town 


does not lye round the caſtle as formerly, but 


-on the north-weſt fide of it, extending in length 


along the plain about a mile and half, and in 


breadth ſomething more than a mile, being a- 
bout four miles in circumference. The town is 
divided into eight quarters beſides the caſtle ; the 
ſtreets are narrow, and it has at preſent no walls 


for its defence : however, Athens is not at this 


day a deſpicable place, though far inferior to 
what it was antiently, when it took up a con- 


ſiderable part of the plain, and was joined to the 


two ſea ports of Phalera and Pyræas by long walls, 
the one four and the other five miles in length; 
when it gave laws to other nations, and was the 
ſeat of the muſes, where wit, eloquence and learn- 
Ing, and all arts and ſciences were brought to a 
greater perfection than in any other part of the 
known world. The preſent town is ſuppoſed to 
contain about ten thouſand inhabitants, three parts 
of whom are Chriſtians ; and though it is no longer 
the ſeat of the muſes, the natives are {till ob- 
ſerved to retain a good ſhare of wit. A Cadi is 
appointed Judge of the place by the Turks; but 
the Chriſtians chooſe one of the graveſt of their 
number out of every one of the eight wards, or 
diſtricts the city is divided into, who decide all dif- 
ferences between the Chriſtians in an amicable 
way 


The uſual habit of the preſent Athenians is 
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CHAP. pelago, or Egæan ſea towards the eaſt, by the a long black veſt, and over it a looſe coat lined 
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with furs, which they hang on their ſhoulders: IX 


on their head they wear only a skull-cap, and 
on their legs a thin black boot, which fits in 
wrinkles, and never wear ſlippers as the Turks 
do. The women wear a long coat, or gown, 
which reaches to their feet, either of red or ſome 
other coloured cloth, not girded about them but 
looſe, and over this they have a ſhort veſt made 
of filk, or fine woollen cloth, lined with a rich 
fur, and adorned with plate buttons as big as 
walnuts: their hair is plaited and braided, and 
hangs down below the bottom of their backs, 
with bunches of ſilver buttons faſtned to the end; 
of their treſſes; but when they go to church they 
are covered with a thin linen vail. | | 
The Archbiſhop of Athens has four ſuffragans 
under him, and about the city are reckoned near 
two hundred churches and little oratories, where- 
of two and fifty have their particular prieſts be- 
longing to them, wherein divine ſervice is per- 
formed, the reſt are ſeldom uſed but upon certain 
days in commemoration of their founders, or be- 
nefactors. Their cathedral is but a mean build- 
ing, not much better than ſome of our ordinary 
pariſh churches. There are ſeveral convents of 
monks and nuns in the place. The Turks have 
five moſques here, one of which is in the caſtle, 
and was antiently the temple of MiN ER va, which 
our author aſſures us, is without compariſon the . 
fineſt in the world: he ſays, it is ſituated in the 
middle of the caſtle, and all built of admirable 
white marble, being two hundred and ſeventeen feet 
nine inches long, and ninety eight feet fix inches 
broad, and hath an aſcent every way of five ſteps, 
which ſeem to be contrived to ſerve as a baſis to 
the portico, which is ſupported by channelled 
pillars of the Dorick order all round the temple. 
Theſe pillars are forty fix in number, eight in the 
front, as many at the other end, and fifteen on 
each fide, to which if we add the four corner pil- 
lars already reckoned in the front and the other 
end, there are ſeventeen on each fide : theſe pil- 
lars are forty two feet high, and ſeventeen feet 
and an half in circumference, and the diſtance 
between the pillars ſeven feet and four inches. 
This portico bears up a front and frize round a- 
bout the temple, charged with hiſtorical figures of 
admirable work and beauty : the figures in the 
front, which the antients called the eagle, appear 
of their natural bigneſs, notwithſtanding their 
height, being in entire relievo wonderfully well 
carved : what PAausaANIas fays of them 15 00 
more, than that they concern the birth of the 
goddeſs MINERVA : but Sir GEORGE WHEEL-. 
ER obſerves, that there is a figure ſtands in thc 
middle of it, having its right arm broken oft, 
which probably held the thunder; its legs ſtand at 
ſome diſtance from each other, where the _ 
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F ntenance that this figure was deſigned to 
pak JUPITER : he ſtands naked, as the 
Greeks generally drew him, On the right hand 
of it is another figure, with its hands and arms 
broken off, covered down half way the legs, in a 
poſture as coming towards JUPITER which our 
author ſuppoſes was a victory, leading the horſes 
of the triumphant chariot of MINERVA, which 
follows it. The horſes are formed with ſuch art, 
that the ſculptor ſeems to have given them a more 
than ſeeming life, ſuch a vigour is expreſſed in 
each poſture of their prancing and ſtamping, na- 


preſented in her chariot, rather as the goddeſs of 
learning than of war, without helmet, ſhield, or 
Mzpusa's head on her breaſt, as PAUSANIAs de- 
ſcribes her image within the temple. Behind 
MINERVA is another figure of a woman fitting, 
but the head is broken off : there are alſo two other 
figures in a fitting poſture at the corners, which 
it is evident were made for the Emperor ADRIAN 
and his Empreſs SA INA. Es 
There are five or fix other images on the left 
hand of JUPITER, which Monſv ur Spo takes 
to be an aſſembly of the gods, where JUPITER 
introduces MINERVA, and owns her for his 
daughter. The back front was adorned with fi- 
gures, expreſſing MiNERvA's conteſt with NE P- 
TUNE about the naming of the city Athens; but 
theſe are moſt of them fallen down : the archi- 
trave is alſo charged with a baſſo relievo at certain 
. diſtances, being divided into ſquares of two or 
three feet broad, and three or four feet in height : 
that towards the ſouth is charged with a repreſen- 
tation of the wars with the giants who inhabited 
the narrow ſtreights of Thrace ; the war of the 
Athenians with the Amazons; their victory at Ma- 
rathon; and the conqueſt of the Gauls in Myſia. 
Within the portico on the outſide of the cella of the 
temple itſelf, is another border of baſſo relievo 
round about it, where are repreſented ſacrifices, 
proceſſions, and other parts of the Pagan worſhip : 
the cella of the temple without it is an hundred and 
fifty feet in length, and ſixty ſeven feet broad. 
This, like moſt other Pagan temples, was per- 
tectly dark in the inſide, having no other light 
than what it received by the doors, or lamps; 
but when it was conſecrated and made a Chriſ- 
tian Church, they let in the light at the eaſt end, 
and made a ſemi-circle for the holy place, or 
chancel, which the "Turks have not much altered: 
this was ſeparated from the body of the temple by 
Jaſpar pillars, two whereof on each ſide ſtill re- 
mam. Within this chancel is a canopy ſuſtained 
by four porphyry pillars, with beautiful white 
marble chapiters of the Corinthian order ; but the 
holy table which ſtood under it is removed : be- 


nf * are three or four ſteps forming a 


tural to generous horſes. MIN ER VA is next re- 
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at the time of the communion on ſolemn days : 
the Biſhop ſat in a marble chair above the reſt, WWW 


which ſtands there yet above the ſteps againſt the 


window : towards the bottom of the window are 
thoſe ſtones ſo much the admiration of all that ſee 


them, and which GUILITER ſtyles miraculous; 
but, it ſeems, they are only a tranſparent marble, 
which PLIN in his thirtieth book of natural hiſ- 
tory, calleth phengites, which, he ſays, were 
found in Cappadocia in NE Ro's time, with which 
he built a temple to fortune, that continued light 
when the doors were ſhut, although there were 
no windows in it; by its natural tranſparency an 


obſcure light paſſes through this ſtone ; and ſeve- 
ral holes being made deep in it, the. light appears 


of a red or yellowiſh colour ; but as to its ſhining 
and giving light in the night, this is a miracle 
never heard of till of late as to this author's com- 
paring it to the brightneſs of a carbuncle, this 
may paſs alſo for one of his hyperboles. The 
roof over the altar and choir, added to the tem- 
ple by the Greeks, has the picture of the Virgin 
MAR on it in Moſaick work, which is yet 
left there by the Turks; becauſe, it is ſaid, the 


hand of a certain 'Turk who ſhot at it, immedi- 


ately withered. | 
Amongſt the buildings and ruins on the north 
{ide of the temple of MiNnzRv a ſtands the temple 
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Temple of 
Ericheus. 


of Erictheus, which is a double building; the leſ- 


ſer, by which the entrance is to the larger, is 
twenty nine feet long, and one and twenty 
broad : the other is ſixty three feet and an half in 
length, and thirty ſix feet broad; the roof being 
ſuſtained by Ionick pillars channelled, but the 
chapiters ſeem to be a mixture between the Ionick 
and Dorick orders: on the left hand as we deſcend 
from thecaſtle we come to the theatre of BAcch us; 
upon the riſe of the rocks are the ſeats of the ſpec- 
tators, which comprehend ſome degrees above a 


ſemi- circle, whoſe diameter is two hundred and 


forty three French feet; and the whole body of 
the ſcene ninety one paces, of Which the ſeats 
take up twenty five on each ſide of the ſcene, 


and the ſcene itſelf forty five: the ſcene is ob- 


long, jutting out ſix paces more in the front than 


the ſeats of the ſpectators : the antient ſeats are 


ruined, but ſome diſtin& diſtances appear which 
ſhew where they have been; the ſemi-circular 
area below .the ſeats, and the ſcene, are almoſt 


filled with their own ruins ; that part which hath 


ſuffered leaft is the front looking towards the ſea, 
where three ranges of arches remain one above 
another ; the uppermoſt ſuppoſed to be deſigned 
for windows, This theatre was antiently a- 
dorned with the ſtatues of their tragedians and 
comedians, among whom were MENANDER, 
EuRiPiDES, SOPHOCLEs and ESCHYLUs, and 
the whole fabrick was of white marble, 
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CHAP. There are ſome foundations of arches run along as to its matter, form and order of architectu 


IX. in the ſame line with the front of the theatre eaſt- but not ſo large; for the portico, which is nig CHA * 
WY wards, wi ich are ſuppoſed to be the remains of the fix ſteps, is but an hundred and one feet in hou Ix, IX. 
portico of EUMENES, where the tragedians got and forty four feet and an half broad, ach © 
their plays by heart, and was the place where the fourteen inches and an half deep, The cella ff 
citizens moit uſually walked : hither they came four feet long, and twenty broad. This ſtructur 
not only to take the air, but to converſe with men notwithſtanding the ſmallneſs of its dimenſions 
of learning, to hear news, and divert themſelves ſtill remains a maſterpiece of architecture, not 
in the company of philoſophers and ingenious men : eaſily parallelled, much leſs exceeded by any other 
from whence it was that AR1sTOTLE's diſciples Great part of the hiſtory of Theſeus is here ex. 
Peripate- were called peripateticks, from their diſputing as preſſed in relievo on the pronaus of the front and 
ticks. they walked. | welt end, where all the locks and arts of wreſt. 
Tre of South eaſt from the caſtle are thoſe tall and beau- ling ſeem admirably well expreſſed : there are alſo 
ACCHUS, 


tiful pillars called HapR1an's pillars, generally 
reputed to be the remains of his palace, and ſeem 
to be the greateſt ornament of it, and of the 
whole city ; but our countryman WHEELER 1s 
not of the opinion of ſome others, who imagine 
that it was built on the tops of them; for then, 
ſays he, it would have been properly a caſtle in 


ſome figures in the habits of women, ſuppoſed de- 
ſigned to repreſent the war of the Amazons, 
This temple was built ſoon after the battle of 
Marathon. De mph, 
I here is yet ſtanding alſo in Athens the tower of Ts « 
ANDRONICUS CIRRHESTES, which is an oQtagon 5% 
with the figures of eight winds, of good workman- ©* 


the air, theſe pillars with their chapiters and baſes 
being fifty two feet high : they are channelled and 
of the Corinthian order, and of admirable white 
| marble, being ſeventeen feet nine inches in cir- 
cumference : only ſeventeen of theſe pillars re- 
main ſtanding upright, but by the plan it is evi- 
dent there muſt have been ſix rows of them, and 
twenty in each row, in all an hundred and twen- 
ty of them, as PAUSANIASs relates, built by the 
Emperor HapRian of Phrygian marble: this 
portico, wonderful for its beauty and grandeur, 
as the ſame PAUsANIaAs informs us, was incloſed 
with a cloiſter, in which were litcle rooms of the 
fame materials, only the roots were alabaſter gilded 
with gold; and the whole adorned with ftatues 
and pictures. And here, our travellers obſerve, 
was that famous library the Emperor HADRIAN 
collected, and a gymnaſium bearing his name, 
where were celebrated the games called adrianalia, 
which were inſtituted by him, as 1s mentioned on 
ſeveral monuments there; particularly one, which 
declares that MaRcus TuLLius of Apamea in 
Bithynia, citizen of Athens, Corinth and Smyr— 
na, the only man among the Athleticks that over- 
came in all the following games, viz. panellenia, 
olympia, iſthmia, adriania and romia (with 
about one and twenty more marked upon urns 
and ſhields, whereof moſt of the names are de- 
faced.) This man, ſaith the inſcription, hav- 
ing born away the prizes at all theſe ee and 
© other the moſt diflicult exerciſes, died in the 
* two and thirtieth year and third month of his 
age; having this monument erected to him by 
© his brother MARCUS TuLtius EUTYCHES.” 
About this gymnaſium ſtood an hundred pillars of 
Egyptian marble. N pena 
Deſcending the hill northwards without the 
town is the temple of Theſeus; a building in all 
reſpects like the temple of Minerva in the caſtle, 


at top, and make an obtuſe pyramid, 
alſo a little round fabrick, which ſome call the pil 


ſhip, and rhe names of the winds remain legible in 
fair Greek characters, each wind placed againſt its 
quarter in the heavens. The roof is made of 
little planks of marble which meet all in a point 


temple of HERCULES, of nice architecture; but 
not more than fix feet diameter : the pillars are of 
the Corinthian order, which ſupport an architrave 


and frize, whereon are wrought in relievo the 


labours of HERCULEs, according to fome ; but 
travellers, I find, are not fully agreed what theſe 
figures repreſent. There are the ruins of many 
other noble buildings in Athens, which makes 
that the beft worth viewing of any place in Europe, 
in the opinion of thoſe who have ſeen it ; beſides 
thoſe already mentioned, there are yet ſtanding 
the gate of the Emperor ADRIAN, the noble 
aqueduct built by him, the ſtadium where their 
publick games were folemnized, the ruins of the 
areopagus, of the odæum, or mulick theatre, 
and of the temples of AUG UsTUs and JUPiTER 
OLYMPUS. -. : 

There are at preſent four publick bagnios in 


Athens, and the town is well ſupplied with water 


by aqueducts under ground, laid from the rivers 
Eliſſus and Eridanus, being diſperſed about the 
city to private houſes and the publick fountains. 
All proviſions alſo are cheap here, as corn, wine, 


oil, fleſh, fiſh and fowl ; and hares and partridges 


abound in the neighbouring country. The pre- 
ſent trade of Athens is not very conſiderable 3 
what they chiefly export are raw filks, Turkey 
leather, oil, wool and wax. = 3 
Learning is now at a very low ebb with them, 
though formerly this city was one of the principal 
ſeats of the muſes ; few of the natives underſtan 
either the antient Greek or Latin. The Athe, 


nians are however obſerved to be more polite and 
| 4 civili | 
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civilized than their neighbours ftill ; and ſome tra- 
vellers are of opinion, that the air of the place, 
contributes to the brightneſs of their parts. 

As to the antient hiſtory of Athens, I ſhall but 
juſt touch upon it. CECcRoPs, an Egyptian, is 
{aid to have been their firſt King, and founder of 
the city, ſoon after DEUcALION's flood, about 
eight hundred and thirty years before the 
building of Rome; ſo that it is now computed to 
be three thouſand three hundred years, or there- 
abouts, ſince the founding of it. Athens contt- 
nued a monarchy about five hundred and fifty 
years, until the death of Cop Rs, their ſeven- 
r, They were aiterwards 
governed by Magiſtrates, called Archontes, who at 


rſt held the government for life, then they were 


changed once in ten years, and afterwards every 
year. Under theſe they bravely defended their 
country and liberties for five hundred thirty four 
years, until the tyrant PYs1s8TRATUs uſurped 


the government, in whoſe family it continued 
forty years, when they were expelled by CLisT- 


HENES ALCMEONIDES, Who took the admini- 


ſtration of the government upon him by the title 
of Archon, altering the number and names of their 
After this they were engaged in war with 


tribes. 
the Perſians, and defeated the numerous armies of 


_ Dartvs and XERxXEs, with very inconſiderable 
forces, under the conduct of MILTIA DES and 


THEMISTOCLEs ; but they were not ſo ſucceſs- 
ful in their wars with the Lacedzmonians ; for 
they took Athens, and impoſed on them thirty 
Governors or T'yrants, as they were called. From 
this diſgraceful ſtate they were ſoon after delivered 
by the conduct of T HR AsIBULUS ; and their Ge- 
neral EPAMIN ON DAS, with the aſſiſtance of the 
Thebans, defeating the Lacedæmonians at the bat- 
tle of Leuctra, it gave ſuch a turn to their af- 
fairs, that they extended their-conqueſts far and 
near, inſomuch that they became almoſt entire 
maſters of the Egzan ſea, or Archipelago, and the 
lands in it, and of the coaſts of Egypt. AR1s- 
TOPHANES relates that they had no leſs than a 
thouſand cities under their dominion. They held 
the ſovereignty of Greece threeſcore and ten 
years, when the Lacedæmonians and Thebans, 
emulating their grandeur, fomented a war againſt 


them, and the Athenians were obliged to quit great 


eo their conqueſts. A peace enſuing, it is ob- 
erved, they began to degenerate and indulge in 
«xury and idleneſs, which gave opportunity to 


the Macedonians to lay the foundations of their 


monarchy, PHIL1P broke the power of the Athe- 

2 by ſea, and made himſelf maſter of the 
Scan iſlands; and his ſon, Al EX AN DER the 
cat, completed the conqueſt of Athens, and the 

reſt of Greece. | 

8 he Komang were their maſters next. whoſe 
mpcrors were ſome of them very indulgent to 


CHILLEs fighting for them on the walls. 


laws. 
friends and protectors of this famous city, which 
had produced ſo many great and learned men. 
The Emperor ADRIAN having in his youth been 
choſen Archon of this city, took a particular af- 
fection to the place; and being advanced to the 
Imperial dignity, reſtored it to its antient beauty, 
He granted them many privileges, and inſtituted 
publick games, which in honour of him, were 
called Adrianalia; and a thouſand wild beaſts were 
given them every year to be hunted in the ſta- 
dium. He built him alſo a noble palace, a pub- 
lick library, and. ſchools for teaching the liberal 
arts, the temple of JUPITER OLYMPUS, &c. 
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this city, ſuffering them to enjoy an appearance of C AH P' 
liberty at leaſt, and to be governed by their own IX. 


They ſeemed proud of being eſteemed tb 


and ſo enlarged and beautified the city, that it was 


afterwards called new Athens. The Emperor VA- 
LERIAN permitted them to build their walls, 


which could not however ſecure them from the 


incurſions of the barbarous northern nations. 
ConsTANTINE the Great was a conſiderable 


benefactor to them; and ConsTANTINE the ſe- 


cond gave them ſeveral iſlands in the Archipelago. 
In the reign of ARCaApius they underwent the 
common fate of Greece and Italy, being plundered 
by ALARICK, King of the Goths, according to 
SYNESIUsS; but Zo0z1MUs relates, that ALAs 
RICK ſpared Athens, imagining he ſaw A- 
From 
this time there is little mention made of them in 
hiſtory, till the thirteenth century, when BA] A- 


ZET the Turkiſh Emperor took it, together with 


Bœotia; but it was ſoon after retaken by the Ve- 
netians, under the command of REINERIUS 
AcciacLo, a Florentine, The Turks in the 
reign of MAHoMET II. made themſelves maſ- 
ters of it again in the year 1455, for want of 
timely aſſiſtance from the Latins, who refuſed to 
ſend them any reinforcements, unleſs they would 


conform to them in their doctrine and ceremo- 


nies ; and they remained under the dominion of 
the Turk till the year 1687, when the Venetians 


made themſelves maſters of the town again ; but it 


ſurrendred to the Turks in the late wars with the 
Venetians, and the Grand Seignior now remains 
ſovereign of Athens. 

About ſixteen miles north weſt of Athens, upon 
the ſea, ſtood the city of 2. Elenſis, now called 


Lepſina. This place antiently vied with Athens 


for empire, until it was reduced by I HESE US, 
There remains little of it at preſent but ruins ; a- 
mongſt the reſt the ſtately temple of CER Es now 
lyes proſtrate on the ground in a confuſed heap, 
| he beautiful marble pillars and cornices are al- 
moſt buried in rubbiin, and lye in ſuch a rude 
diforderly manner, that it is ſcarce poſſible to judge 
of the anti-nt iorm. Our country man WHEELER 
found here good part of the ſtatue of the goddeſs 

+ N 2 | ERES, 


Elenſis or 


Lepſina. 
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CHAP, CERRES, viz. from the head down below the 


IX. 


middle, made of very white marble of admirable 


ty work, It is a coloſſus, at leaſt three times bigger 


Megara, 


Delphos. 


Parnaſſus 


mountain. 


| Helicon, 


carrying torches. 


than the life. She has a girdle about her waiſt, 
and two belts croſſing each other on her ſhoulders. 
Her breaſts appear very natural, but the face is diſ- 
figured. Her hair hangs down behind, and is tied 
back. Upon her head ſhe hath a basket carved 
on the outſide with cluſters of wheat ears, bun- 
dles of poppies, roſes, and veſlels ; for ſhe it was, 
according to tradition, who firſt taught the Greeks 
to ſow corn at Elenſis, and poppies were dedicated 
to her. A little higher on the brow of the hill 
was found a large baſis, ſuppoſed to belong to the 


faid ſtatue, there being about it a ſmall baſſo re- 


hevo, repreſenting the proceſſion of Ct REs, which 
the Athenians uſed to make in memory of her go- 
ing about the world in ſearch of her daughter PR 0- 
SERPINA, ſtoln by PLUToO, after the had lighted 
her torches at mount Ætna, the whole company 
3. Megara, once the capital of a conſiderable 
ſtate, lyes about five and twenty miles to the weſt- 
ward of Athens, near the bay of Engia or Saroni. 
'The city was built upon two little rocks, ſtretch- 
ing ſouth eaſt and north weſt, about two miles 
from the ſhore of the Saronick gulph ; but it now 
ſtands upon one of thoſe rocks, and conſiſts only 
of three or four hundred poor cottages, inhabited 
by Chriſtians, though it ftill retains its antient 
name: =: | 
4. Delphos, now Caſtri, ſituate in 38 degrees 
50 minutes, about ten miles to the northward of 
the gulph of Lepanto, on a ruggid mountain, to 
which there is an aſcent of two or three leagues, 
and yet this is not half way up the mountain Par- 
naſſus, on the ſide whereof it ſtands, There is not 
now more than two hundred ordinary houſes in it, 
inhabited chiefly by Chriſtians, but was antiently 
a great city, famous for the temple of APOLLO, 
and the dark cave from whence the Pythian 
prieſteſs pronounced her oracles, fitting on a tripos, 
ſwelling and foaming like one poſſeſled. 
The mountain Parnaſſus, ſacred to APoLLo 
and the Muſes, whoſe; high tops appear in two 
points at Delphos, though there are many other 
ſummits, occaſioned it to be called biceps Par- 
naſſus, between which the water falls down in 


ſuch a torrent after any great rain or ſnow, that 


it has almoſt worn them aſunder. Below the cleft 
riſes a ſpring, ſuppoſed to be the antient fons caſ- 
tratis, where the Pythian propheteſs and the poets, 
who pretended to inſpiration, uſed to bathe and 
drink its waters. There are marble ſteps to de- 
ſcend into it, and nitches for ſtatues cut into the 
rock. Not far from Parnaſſus ſtands Helicon, 
the other mountain conſecrated o APOLLO upon 
the confines of Phocis. It is not inferior to Par- 
naſſus, either in height or compaſs, They are 


THE PRESENT STATE 
both rocky mountains, the tops of them are per- CH 


petually covered with ſnow, This was the native 
country of the Poet HESsTop, who was born at 
Aſcra, a town which ſtood on that ſide of the 
mountain next the ſea. _ | 


5. Lepanto, antiently Naupactus, ſtill called m 
Epactos by the Greeks, ſtands near the 853 28 


of the gulph, to which it has of late communi. * 


cated its name, formerly called the gulph of Co- 
rinth. It is ſituate on a very ſteep hill, cloſe to 
the ſea, with a deſcent every way; and that ſide 
next the ſea is built. down to the ſhore, The 
higheſt point of the - aill is crowned with a little 
caſtle, in aſcending which we paſs through four 
ranges of walls one above another. A little oval 
harbour on the ſouth ſide is no ſmall ornament to 
it, having a tower on each {ide of the entrance, 
on which are planted ſome braſs guns, and the 
mouth of the harbour is ſo narrow that it may bo 


ſecured by a chain of fifty feet long ; but is indeed 


too ſhallow for any veſſels to enter, but barks or 
gallies It is now the moſt conſiderable town up- 
on the gulph, and ſtands between forty and fifty 
miles to the weſtward of Delphos, eighty to the 
weſtward of the iſthmus of Corinth, and about 
eighty leagues north of the oppoſite ſhore of the 
Morea, On each fide the city are fruitful valleys ; 
that to the weſtward is planted with olives, vines, 
and corn, The valley on the eaſt is laid out in 
gardens of oranges, citrons, and lemons, and wa- 
tered with many little rivulets, which fall from 
the mountain. The trade of the place con- 
fiſts in leather, oil, tobacco, rice, and corn, 
and the wine is as good as any in Greece, Three 
or four leagues to the weſtward of Lepanto is the 
mouth or ſtreight of the gulph, defended by two 
caſtles, The two promontories which make this 
ſtreight were antiently called Rheum and Ante- 
Rheum. Not far from hence the Venetians ob- 
tained a ſignal victory over the Turkiſh fleet, in 
the year 1577. 


6. Livadia, an antient town, which at pre- Lia 


ſent gives its name to the country, is ſituate on 
the gulph of Lepanto, about twenty miles to the 
weſtward of the iſthmus of Corinth. It is built 
round a pointed hill, on the top whereof ſtands 
an old caſtle. The river Hercyna riſes here, and 
has ſo plentiful a ſtream, that it turns twenty 
mills in the town, not a bow ſhot from its ſource, 
and forms a large river as ſoon as it hath paſſed 
the mills. There are four or five moſques in the 
place, and about as many Chriſtian churches, 
The town is populous, and has a pretty 8 
trade in woollen ſtuffs and rice. It was formerly 
famous for the oracle of TKO PHONIUS, which 
was in a cavern in the hill, and publick games 
were inſtituted in honour of this GOD. 


7. Thebes, now called Thiva, antiently the Tube 


capital of Bœotia, is ſituate in 38 degrees 22 mi 
nutes, 
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| Fi AP, nutes, about forty miles to the northward of the 


iſthmus of Corinth, and 20 miles weſt of Negro- 
nt. It ſtands on a riſing ground between two 


| little ſtreams, ſuppoſed to be the Iſmenus and 


Dirce of the antients; only that part of it which 


was the caſtle, is now inhabited, antiently cal- 


led the Cadmæa, from Cap Mus its founder: 
and here, as the Grecian poets feign, it was, that 


 AmPHioN charmed the ſtones to march, and 
form the walls by the muſick of his harp. The 


preſent walls ſeem very antient, and have ſquare 
towers of well hewn ftore, very exactly laid. 


The figure of the caſtle, 6: rather town, is oval, 


and the houſes higher, and better built than is 


uſual in this country, being about three miles in 


circumference, and containing three or four thou- 
ſand ſouls, for the moſt part Chriſtians. There 
are not ſo much as the ruins of the temples or pub- 
lick buildings left, which are mentioned by an- 
tient writers, nor is it eaſy to diſcover where they 
The natives of this country were not ge- 


duced ſome very great men, as PIN DAR, EPA- 


MIN ON DAS, and PELOPI DUS; HERCULEs and 
Bacchus alſo are ſaid to be natives of this place. 
It is at preſent an Archbiſhop's ſe. 


8. Marathon, ſituate about forty miles to the 
north eaſt of Athens, near the gulph of Negro- 
pont, where that memorable battle was fought 


between the Athenians, commanded by MII- 
TIA Es, and the Perſians, who were more than 


ten times their number, and yet loſt the victory. 
This city is now reduced to an inconſiderable vil- 


lage. 9. Aulis a ſea port over againſt Negropont, 


about twenty miles to the eaſtward of Thebes, 
where it is ſaid the Grecian fleet rendezvouſed 
when they went to the ſiege of Troy. 10. Pla- 
tea, ſituate between Thebes and Athens, where 
the Lacedemonians, under the command of 
PAUSANIAS, obtained a ſignal victory over the 


Perſians, which entirely ruined the enterpriſe of 


XERXES againſt Greece; but there are ſcarce any 
remains of that city to be diſcerned at preſent. 


HAF, X. 
Treats of Peleponneſus or Moores. 


T HIS country obtained the name of Pelopon- 

neſus, from PELoPs, the fon of TanTA- 
LUs, who planted a colony here, and was for 
ſome time the Sovereign of it. Before that time 


it had gone under ſeveral names, being firſt called 


Argos Achaicum, to diſtinguiſh it from Argos 
Pelaſgicum, in Theſſaly. Afterwards Ægialia, 
from A61ALUs, King of the Sicyonians: and 
then Apia, from Apis, the third King of Argos. 
The preſent name Morea, is ſaid to be derived 


from morus, a mulberry tree, either becauſe it 


di Torneſe. 


Romania Minor, 


two parts, one ſide whereof ſhoots out into 
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reſembles that leaf in form, or becauſe of the great C H AP” 


numbers of mulberry trees, which flouriſh here, 
It extends from 36 degrees odd minutes north la- 
titude to 38 degrees ſome odd minutes, being a 
peninſula ſituate in the Mediterranean ſea, to the 
ſouthward of Achaia, from which it is divided by 
the gulph of Lepanto, the iſthmus of Corinth, and 


gulph, and is about an hundred and eighty miles 
in length from eaſt to weſt, and an hundred and 
thirty in breadth from north to ſouth, The prin- 
cipal rivers are 1. Carbon or Orfea, antiently 
called Alphzus, to which the poets attributed a 
miraculous courſe, as that it paſſed under the 
Tonian ſea, and roſe again in Sicily, intermixing 
its waters with the fountain Arethuſa. This river 
riſes in the mountain Stymphalus, and running 


> + 3p 
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Situation. 


the gulph of Engia, antiently called the Saronick 


Rivers. 


through Arcadia receives the rivers Celadon and 


 Amarynth, with above an hundred other rivu- 


lets, and afterwards falls into the gulph of Caſtel 
2. Eurotas, whoſe ſource being in 
Arcadia, paſſes through Laconia, and falls into 
the gulph of Paſtel Rampani. 3. Planizza, an- 
tiently Inachus. 4. Pamiſſus, or Spirnazza, 


which falls into the gulph of Coran near Calamata. 
And, 5. Sty, whoſe waters are ſo exceſſive cold, 


that they are generally fatal to thoſe that drink 

them, and is by the poets feigned to be one of the 

rivers of hell. Cn = 
The Morea is uſually divided by geographers 


into four parts, or diſtricts, viz, I. Saccania, or 


Argya, Sicyonia and Corinthia, and bounded by 
the gulph of Engia on the north, the Egæan ſea 
on the eaſt, Napoli de Romania on the ſouth, and 
the dutchy of Clarenza on the weſt. | 

2. Zachonia, or Braccio de Mana, compre- 
hending the antient Arcadia and Laconia, and is 
bounded by Saccania on the north, the Egzan 
ſea towards the eaſt, the ſea of Sapienza on the 
ſouth, and the diſtrict of Belvidere towards the 
welt. -- 58 Fi 
3. Belvidere, bounded by Clarenza on the 
north, from which it is ſeparated by the river 
Carbon, or Orfea, by Zochonia on the eaſt, by 


the ſea of Sapienza on the ſouth, and by the Ionian 


ſea towards the weſt. 

4. The dutchy of Clarenza, containing Achaia 
Proper, and bounded by the gulph of Lepanto to- 
wards the north, by Saccania towards the eaſt, 
by Zachonia and Belvidere towards the ſouth, and 
by the gulph of Putras towards the weſt, 

In Succania, or Romania Minor, the chief 
towns are, 1. Napoli de Romania, antiently Nau- 
pha, ſituate at the bottom of a gulph of the 
Egzan ſea, to which it at preſent gives its name; 
but was antiently called Argolicus finus: it ſtands 
on a promontory, or Cape, which is divided n 
t 


ſea, 


comprehending the antient 


Grand di- 
viſion. 
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CHAP. fea, and forms a fine harbour, whoſe entrance 


X. 


— — 


Argos. 


Corinth. 


is ſo narrow that more than one veſſel cannot 
eaſily enter it at a time, and the paſſage to it by 


land is almoſt inacceſſible, being by a narrow 


ſtony ftreight between the mountain Palimida 
and the ſea :. there is alſo a citadel about an 
hundred yards from the city, which, with its ad- 
vantageous ſituation, renders it one of the ſtrong- 


eſt towns in the Morea, of which it is gene- 


rally reckoned the capital: it lyes ſouth of Co- 
rinth, and is faid to contain fixty thouſand Gre- 
cian inhabitants, beſides others, and is the ſee of 
an Archbiſhop. 2. Argos Peloponnefiacum, ſo 
called to diſtinguiſh it from Argos Pelaſgicum in 
Theſſaly, and ſome other towns of the ſame 
name in Greece, is ſituate on the river Inachus, 
now Nato, to the weſtward of Napoli, and about 
thirty miles ſouth of Corinth : it was antiently a 


magnificent city, and capital of a kingdom, till 


PERSE Us removed the regal ſeat to Mycenæ: it is 
{till a Biſhop's ſee, and has a citadel for its de- 
fence, but is otherwiſe a very poor place at pre- 
ſent, 3. Corinth, or Coritho, called by the Turks 
Gereme, and antiently Ephyra, is ſituate in the 
latitude of thirty eight degrees fourteen minutes, 
and ſtands between the gulphs of Lepanto and 


Engia, about fifty miles to the weſtward of A- 
thens, and about eighty to the eaſtward of Patias. 
As we go to the Morea from Achaia the town is 


on the right hand juſt within the Iſthmus, being 
diſtant from the gulph of Lepanto, or Corinth, 
about two miles, and from the gulph of Engia, 
or the Saronick gulph, between 11x and ſeven 
miles; part of the town ſtands in, or near the 
caſtle, and the other part below it on the north, 
upon an eaſy deſcent towards the gulph of Le- 
panto, being a mile diſtant from the caſtle : the 
buildings are not contiguous, but fix, eight or ten 
houſes near together, with gardens, orchards and 


corn fields between one hamlet and another: the 


largeſt hamlet is that where the market-place is, 
conſiſting of about an hundred houſes; to that 
Corinth may rather be looked upon as a great 
village than a city at this day, were it not for the 
caſtle, and that it is ſtill an Archbiſhop's ſee. 
From the lower town to the caſtle, antiently 
called Acro Corinthus, is a very ſteep aſcent for 
about a mile, with ſeveral turnings and windings 
before we come at it; for the caſtle is ſeated on a 
very high rock, with a precipice on every ſide of 
it, but not ſo deep on the ſouth ſide, where the 
entrance 1s as on the other parts of it ; for, from 
. thence there runs a ridge of hills two or three 
miles to the ſouthward into the Morea, which 
is the only part by which an enemy can approach 
it. Moſt of the inhabitants of the lower town 
have houſes alſo within, or near the caſtle. where 
they ſecure their beſt effects, being frequently 
viſited by Turkiſh, or Chriſtian rovers, and hither 


Archipelago, which ſeem to cloſe up the mouth 


tains in Greece, Parnaſſus, &c. already mention- 


the town alſo, which lyes to the northward of the 


they run upon every alarm; ſo that though their CHap 
houſes and vills in _ 6 He town are extreme. | 
ly pleaſant, the grounds about them being planted = | 
with orange, lemon and cypreſs-trees Bn = 
thing is more inſecure, it ſeems, than theſe de- 
lightful abodes. There are three or four moſques 
and five or fix ſmall churches in the caſtle, and 
two or three of each in the lower town; but 
travellers obſerve, that Chriſtianity is at a very 
low ebb here, and that no people can be more ig- 
norant of the principles of their religion than the 
preſent Chriſtians about Corinth. f 
From the caſtle on every ſide there is the fineſt 
proſpect imaginable, for on the one hand you ſee 
the Saronick gulph, with all the little iſlands diſ- 
perſed about it; and beyond, the iſlands of the 


= 


of the gulph : on the other hand you ſee the gulph 
of Lepanto as far as beyond Sicyon, and on the 
north the fight is bounded by thoſe famous moun- 


ed, which the antient poets have ſo beautifully 
deſcribed, The plain of Corinth towards Sicyon 
is watered by two rivulets, well manured, and 
planted with olive-yards and vine-yards, and hay- 
ing many little villages ſcattered up and down in 
it, is none of the leaſt ornaments of this proſpect : 


= 
1 


caſtle, in little knots of houſes ſurrounded with 
groves, gardens and vineyards, intermixed with 
corn fields is no ſmall addition to the proſpect. 
This valley produces great plenty of the belt oil, 
good wine, and ſuch abundance of corn, that it 
ſupplies the barren countries about it. The Co- 
rinthians ſeem to want nothing to make them a 
wealthy people, but more ſecurity from the ro- 
vers, and a milder government ; but where peo- 
ple are ever in danger of an enemy from abroad, 
and their properties are precarious at home, what 
pleaſure can the fineſt country, or the moſt fruit- 
ful fields afford ? | 

The narroweſt part of the iſthmus is about rye fn 
ſix miles north-eaſt, or according to Sir GEORGE 
WHEELER, almoſt directly eaſt of Corinth; 
but nearer to Corinth, there is a village called 
Heximila, where it is ſix miles over, and here 
ſome Princes antiently began to cut a channel in 
order to join the two ſeas together, but were 
deterred from that enterprize, as it is ſaid, by 
the oracle: near this place were celebrated the 
iſthmian games on part of mount Oneius, Where 
may till be ſeen the ruins of a town, and the 
remains of the iſthmian theatre, with the ruins 
of ſeveral temples dedicated to NEPTUNE, to 
the Sun, to Diana, to Pruro, to Plenty, to 
BAccHus, &c. and there are yet remaining ſome 
foundations of the wall built by the Lacedæmo- 
nians. from one ſea to the other, to ſecure the 


peninſula from the incurſions of the Athens 


e the 
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> and other enemies of their ſtate; which the 
a Venetians repaired when they were in poſſeſſion 


of the Morea, 4. Sicycon now Baſilica, once 
the capital of the kingdom of Sicyona, ſituate on 
the river Aſopus, about twenty miles ſouth-weſt 


of Corinth, and four from the ſea of Lepanto. 


The town is now utterly deſtroyed, but there are 


- abundance of ruins, both antient and modern, and 


particularly of a theatre and ſtadium, the wall 
of the caſtle, and of ſeveral churches and moſques, 
5. Nemza, famous for its grove, where antient- 
ly games were celebrated in honour of HER. 


CULES. It ſtands about five and twenty miles 


ſouth of Corinth, and is now a little village. 6. 


dom, about ten miles north of Argos, now alſo 
reduced to a village. : 
In the diſtrict of Zachonia or Braccio de Mana 


are the following towns, viz. 1. Lacedæmon or 


Sparta, on or near the ruins of which the preſent 
Miſitra ſtands in the ſouth-eaſt part of the Mo- 
rea on the river Eurotas, about thirty miles from 
the place where it diſcharges itſelf into the ſinus 
Laconicus ; now the gulph of Colochine, and a- 
bout forty miles to the ſouthward of Napoli de 
Romania, Lacedzmon is ſuppoſed to be founded 
a thouſand years before the building of Rome ; 
the form of the city was round, and about fix 
miles in circumference; few cities arrived to greater 
military glory: LycuRGvus left them their rules 
of government, their two chief Magiſtrates had 
the title of Kings, but little of their preroga- 


aſterwards they were governed by five Magiſtrates 
called the Ephori, CLEOMENEs depoſed the 
Ephori, and uſurped the government, but was 
himſelf conquered by the Macedonians, and his 
country added to that monarchy. The modern 
town of Miſitra is an epiſcopal ſee, and conliſts 
of four diviſions, (viz.) the town, the caſtle, and 
two large ſuburbs ; the caſtle is advantageouſly ſi- 
tuated on mount "Taygetus ; within its walls for- 
merly ſtood the temples of Diana, LiPATHE- 
RIA, and MINERVA PENACHAIDE. The town 


hypes at the foot of the caſtle, and conſiſts of 


two ſpacious ſtreets with ſeveral others croſſing 
them, The old market place is beautified with 
a noble fountain, and a church built out of the 
runs of MineRvaA's temple: here are alſo the 
rums of the gallery or portico, built in memo- 
ry of the victory over the Perſians at Platza, 


LES, and the temple of VENUS ARMAT A; which 
were all built of marble: in the town alſo ſtands 


_ the cathedral called panagia, or the all holy, the 


roof whereof is ſupported by fine marble pillars, 
and covered with ſeven domes or cupolas ; the 
pavement being a curious piece of Moſaick work: 
ad in the moſochorion, or middle ſuburb, is 


Mycenæ or Charia, once the capital of a king- 


tives, being in truth ſubject to their Senate; and 


the temple of HELEN, the temple of Hex cu- 


IN EUROPE 


another church extremely fine: without the walls C HAP. 


are ſtill to be ſeen, the platon or grove of plane- 


trees, with the dromas, where the Spartans aa 


their races, wreſtlings, and other exerciſes. 


2. Malvaſia, or Napoli de Malvaſia, antiently Malvaſia. 


Epidaurus, ſituate on a rock in the ſea, in the 


eaſtern part of the Morea, about forty miles to 


the eaſtward of Miſitra: it has a communication 
with the continent by a wooden bridge, and is 
a place of ſtrength: here is a tolerable harbour 
defended by a citadel, and though it be founded 
upon a rock, is well ſupplied with ſprings of 
freſh water, and gardens, and vineyards about it, 
and is the ſee of an Archbiſhop. 
3. Zarnata, a town of ſome ſtrength, about 
thirty miles ſouth-weſt of Miſitra, and but a lit- 
tle way from the gulph of Coron. 4. Chielefa, 
a ſtrong town ſituate on a high rock, about two 
miles from the ſea, and fifteen from cape Ma- 


tapan, in the place where the antient Vitulo ſtood. 


5. Colochina, only remarkable for giving name 
to the bay antiently called ſinus Laconicus. 6, 
Megolopolis, antiently the metropolis of Arcadia, 
called Leontari, a ſmall city at the foot of a 
mountain on the river Alpheus, forty miles north- 
weſt of Lacedzmon, and ſtands about the center 
of the Morea, 3 


The chief towns in Belvidere are, 1. Modon Belvidere, 
or Mutum, antiently Methone, a Biſhop's ſee, Modon. 


ſituate on the ſouth coaſt of the Morea, over- 
againſt the little iſland of Sapienza, a wealthy 
trading city, and a place of great ſtrength, with 


a commodious harbour. 2. Corone, about twenty Corones 


miles to the eaſtward of Modon, gives name to 


a bay formerly called Sinus Meſſinaicus, and is a 


town of great importance. 3. Moſſeniga, the 
antient Mefline, ten miles to the north of Co- 
rone. 4. Calamata, an unwalled town, ſtands 
on the confluence of the rivers Aris and Camiſ- 
ſus, about ten miles from the bottom of the gulph 


of Coron. 5. Navarina, or Pylus Meſſeniaca, Navarina. 


one of the moſt antient towns of the Morea, 
ſituate near the ſea, on the weſt ſide of the pro- 
montory which Modon and Coron ſtands on; 
being about thirteen miles north of Modon, 
eſteemed he beſt and moſt capacious harbour irr 
the Morea, for which reaſon it was appointed by 
Sultan IB RAHIM for the rendezvous of his fleet 


in the enterprize upon Candia. 6. Caſtle Tor- Caſtle Tor- 
neſe, a ſmall town on the weſt ſide of the Mo- neſe. 


rea, near cape Torneſe, between the gulphs of 
Arcadia and Patras, about three miles from the 
coaſt: it is advantageouſly fituated on an emi- 


nence in a pleaſant country. 7. Belvidere, which gelder 


gives name to the duchy, the Elis of the anti- 
ents, is a large town ſituate on the river Peneus, 
fifteen miles to the eaſtward of the Ionian ſea, 
and about ten to the northward of Caſtle T'orneſe, 
and was named by the Greeks Calloſcopium, 805 
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CHAP, by the Italians Belvidere, on account of its agree- 35th to the 36th degree of north latitude, and CH 


X. able ſituation. 8. Arcadia, formerly Cyparifla, from the 23d to the 27th degree of longitude, X 
once a conſiderable city on the weſtern coaſt of 6 


| 


1A 


Arcadia. 


olympa. 


the Morea, is not remarkable for any thing at 
preſent, but giving its name to a large bay, 9. 
Langanico, formerly Olympia, ſituate on the ri- 
ver Alpheus, not far from the place where it diſ- 
charges itſelf into the gulph of Arcadia, about 
fifty miles to the ſouthward of Patras. It was 
famous antiently for the games inſtituted by HE R- 
CULEsS, and celebrated every fifth year in the 


adjacent fields, where the young nobility of Greece 


here almoſt equal to one obtained in war. And 


contended for the prize, and eſteemed a victory 


from hence came the computation of time by 


reckoning from the meridian of London, being \A 


about ſixty miles in breadth from north to ſouth 
and upwards of two hundred in length from ea 
to welt ; it hath the Archipelago on the north 
the Morea to the north-weſt, and Aſia Minor 


on the north-eaſt : there are no conſiderable rivers River, 


in this iſland, though there are many little ſtreams 
of which Lethe is one of the largeſt ; Gortyna, 
once the capital of the iſland, was ſituate upon 
it: as to mountains, the famous mount Ida co- 
vers great part of the middle of the iſland; but 
whatever fine things the Greek poets or hiſto- 
rians may have ſaid of it, there are ſcarce an 


Ohm add N | trees or herbage to be found upon this hill, it 
Clarenza, In the duchy of Clarenza the chief towns are, is only a huge barren rock without any agree- 
change 1. Patras, ſituate on a hill half a mile from the 


ſea, over-againſt the ifland of Cephalonia, and about 
ten miles to the ſouthward of the ſtreights at 


the entrance of the gulph of Lepanto. Ab- 
GusTUs CzsAR bringing his fleet into this har- 


bour conferred many privileges on the place, and 


commanded the inhabitants of the neighbouring 
towns to remove thither, giving it the name of 


Clarenza, 


Candia, 
olim Crete, 


its ſituation, 


and extents 


Colonia Auguſta Arva Patrenſis. It is ftill a 
place of ſome trade, and an Archbiſhop's ſee. 
The caſtle ſtands upon the higheſt point of the 


hill, having a deſcent every way into a fruitful 


valley, well planted with oranges, lemons, and 
citrons : taken notice of by travellers for their 
delicious flavour : this city gives name to the ſea 
which flows between the Morea and the iſland 
of Cephalonia, 2. Clarenza or Chiarenza, which 
gives name to the duchy, the antient Cylene, the 
country of MERCURY, from whence he was fir- 
named CYLENIUS; at preſent a heap of ruins ; 
ſuch vaſt maſſes of wall, ſays Sir GEORGE 
WHEELER, there are turned upſide down and 
Joined together with fo hard a cement, that they 
are not much broken, and ſo large that nothing 
but gunpowder or an earthquake could have re- 
moved them from their foundation ; the port alſo 
is now filled up with ſand. 3. Caminitza, a 
little town upon the river Evenus, about twelve 


miles ſouth of Patras, ſuppoſed to be the antient 


Olenus, at preſent a Biſhop's ſee under the Arch- 
biſhop of Patras. 5 


proceed now to enquire into the ſtate of the 
iſlands under the dominion of the Turk, in the 
Archipelago and Levant ſeas. 


CHAP. XI. 
Treats of the iſland of Candia. 
AND IA, antiently Crete, called alſo He- 


catompolis from its hundred cities, is ſituate 
in the Mediterranean, and extending from the 


C 


able landskips, pleaſant grottos, fountains or rivu- - 


lets, except one poor well which ſerves to keey 
the half ſtarved cattle that brouze upon the ſhrubs 
from periſhing : on whatever {ide we turned our 


eyes, ſays Monſieur TouRnEFoRT (who was 


lately a ſimpling on mount Ida) we faw nothing 
but quagmires and deep abyſſes covered with ſnow, 
except the ſea which we diſcovered at a diſtance 
both on the ſouth and north: when we came to 
the foot of the mountain, indeed, ſays our author, 
we entered a large open valley planted with orange 
trees, olives, pomegranates, mulberries, cypreſs, 
wallnuts, myrtles, bays and all kinds of fruit, 


where the villages ſtand thick, and their waters 
The chief towns of the iſland 


are admirable, 
are 1. Candia or Matium, antiently Crete, the 
capital of the iſland, and an Archbiſhop's ſee, ſi- 
tuate almoſt in the middle, of the north fide of 
it, in a plain at the foot of a mountain: the 
harbour, which was once a very good one, tra- 
vellers who have lately viſited the iſland tell us, 
is now choaked up, and can admit of no veſlels 
larger than boats; ſhips of burthen lye under the 


iſle of Dia; almoſt oppoſite to the town: Can- 


dia, ſays TOURNEFORT, is now but the car- 
caſe of a large city, well peopled when under 


the dominion of the Venetians, of a flouriſhing 


trade, and remarkable for its ſtrength, but at pre- 
ſent little better than a deſert except the market 
place, and ſome few of the principal ſtreets, the 
reſt are but rubbiſh, and have remained fo ever 
ſince the laſt ſiege, which was the moſt obſti- 
nate that has happened within the memory of 


man, and of more than twice the duration of 


the ſiege of Troy: the Turks inveſted it in the 
beginnning of the year 1645. and after ſeveral 
fierce attacks, in which they loſt great numbers 


of their troops, they were obliged to remove to 2 


greater diſtance, They continued the blockade 
of the place however to the year 1667, exer. 
ciling the garriſon with perpetual alarms, and 
intercepting their proviſions, and then * 4 
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'heir attacks again: but the Turks not being 


IAP. ſtrong enough at ſea to block up all the avenues, 
' freſh ſupplies were continually thrown into the 
place ; ſo that the garriſon held out till the latter 
end of September 1669, and ſurrendered at laſt 
upon honourable terms, after they had been ſtorm- 
ed fix and fifty times. The Venetians loſt up- 
wards of thirty thouſand men; and the Turks 
above an hundred and eighty thouſand, during 
the ſiege. The city was almoſt entirely demo- 
liſhed; the bells and ornaments of their churches 
and houſes were carried off by the beſieged; and 
ſcarce ten Venetians remained in the place when 
the Turks took poſſeſſion of it. 15 | 
2. Canea, the antient Cydon, the ſecond town 
in the iſland, is a ſea port, near an hundred miles 
to the weſtward of Candia. The body of the 
place makes a good appearance. Its walls are 
faced with ſtone, and there is one gate to the 
landward. The port is expoſed to the north wind, 
but otherwiſe would be a pretty good one, if it 
was taken care of. There is ſtill to be ſeen the 
ruins of a noble arſenal, towards the farther end 
of the baſon, which was built by the Venetians. 
All that remains of it are the arches of the work- 
houſes, where they fitted up their gallies. The 
Turks here, as at Candia, and indeed every 
where elſe, negle& the repairs both of the walls 
and publick buildings, and even the caſtle is en- 
tirely ruined, poſſibly relying upon their ſuperior 
force, they do not think it worth while to lay out 
their time and money in repairing their fortifica- 
tions; and there may be this farther advantage 
of their lying in a defenceleſs condition, that if 
they ſhould happen to be ſurprized they would be 
the more eaſily retaken : but though this may be a 
rule with them, in their frontier places which lye 
next the Venetians, they are forced to keep their 
towns in better repair, which lye next the Em- 
peror's dominions in Hungary, for the Imperialiſts 
ſeem to be as much ſuperior to the Turks in the 
held, as they are to the Venetians. 

3. Retimo, ſituate upon the ſame northern 
coalt of the iſland, almoſt in the midway between 
Candia, and Canea. It had a tolerable harbour, 
and a citadel built for the ſecurity of it, but the 
walls of the town, ſays ToURNEFORT, are fit- 
ter to encloſe a park, than to defend a town, and 
the port being utterly neglected is now choked up. 
4. Spina Longa, ſaid to have a good port and 
caltle for its defence, towards the north eaſt part 
of the iſland, | | | 
| | he architecture of the private houſes in the 
BYE towns of the iſland is but indifferent: they 
"ave uſually two floors, and terrafled roofs, but 
Inſtead of a ſtair caſe, they aſcend from one floor 
> other by a ladder, but there are no where 
xr materials for building. They make uſe of 

ws marble in building cottages in their villages, 


oT. I. 


unt lux 


any other, but as they ſeldom give themſelves Xl. 

much trouble in hewing or poliſhing it, they wyned 
plaiſter over the beſt marble to make the walls 
appear white and ſmooth, and feldom have more 
than one floor in their country tenements. In- 
{ſtead of windows they leave a little opening in the 
roof, to let in the light. But in ſpeaking of the 
towns and buildings of Candia, we muſt not for- 
get Gortyna, once the capital of the iſland, whoſe 
ruins are ſtill magnificent. It was ſituated upon 
the river Lether, about ſix miles to the ſouthward 
of mount Ida, at the foot of ſome low hills, as 
you enter the plain of Meſſaria, the moſt fertile 


Gortyn :. 


of the whole iſland; it is impoſſible, ſays Tov R- 


NE FORT, to look upon theſe ruins without con- 
cern. They plow, ſow, and feed their cattle 
among the wrecks of a prodigious quantity of mar- 
ble, jaſper, and granate ſtone, exquiſitely wrought. 
Here is part of one of the city gates ſtill remain- 
ing, with a multitude of pedeſtals ranged two and 
two in parallel lines, which ſupported the columns 
in the frontiſpiece of ſome temple, with abundance 
of fine capitals and architraves ; but the Turks 


have carried many of them to patch up very in- 


different buildings, particularly at a village about 
two musket ſhots from the place, are ſet up two 
fine antique columns at a garden gate, with a poor 
hurdle between them. At the north weſt end of 
the ruins are ſeen the remains of the Metropolitan 
church, and of a monaſtery near it. And not far 
from thence, the reſidue of an aqueduct, the arch 
whereof is between {ix and ſeven feet high; and it 
ſeems there are yet medals extant of Gortyna, 
ſtruck with the heads of GeRMAnicus, CALI- 
GULA, T RAJAN, and ADRIAN. 

Three miles from Gortyna, under a little hill 
at the foot of mount Ida there is a ſubterranean 
paſſage, or labyrinth, which by a thouſand intri- 
cacies and windings, without the leaſt appearance 
of regularity, runs quite through the hill: the en- 
trance into it is by a natural opening ſeven or eight 
paces broad, but ſo low that it cannot be paſſed 
without ſtooping in ſome places : the floor is very 
ruggid and uneven, but the roof flat, made by 
beds of ſtone: laid horizontally : the principal al- 
ley, which is not ſo difficult to paſs as the reſt, is 
in length about twelve hundred paces, and reaches 
to the end of the labyrinth, which terminates in 


A labyrinth, 


two large beautiful apartments, where people reſt 


themſelves, who have the curioſity to venture ſo 
far : the moſt dangerous part of the great alley is 
about thirty paces from the mouth of it; if a man 
ſtrikes into any other path he is immediately be- 
wildered among a thouſand turnings and wind- 1 
ings, from whence it is almoſt impoſſible to find 
his way out again: travellers therefore always 
provide themſelves with guides and torches : 
'ToyRneFoRT fays, the guides led him, and 
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CHAP. his company, through the middle alley; that they exeiciſe themſelves in hunting, hawking, and 

XI. poſted one of their people at the mouth of the ca- ſhooting with the bow, for the laſt of which the 1 
Wy! vern to call help from the next towns in caſe they inhabitants have been long famous, I for their 

ſhould not return in time, and at every turning morals, both ſacred and prophane writers have 

they paſted up ſcrolls of paper numbered ; the born very hard upon them, The impurity of 

guides alſo ſcattered ſtraw on the ground that they their amours, their lazineſs and want of truth and 

might be the better enabled to trace their way probity, ſeem to have been very notorious ; but 

back again, and with theſe precautions they ar- Mr. FourRNEFORT is of opinion, the preſent 

rived at the two rooms at the farther end; which generation is not ſo bad. There are not, he af. 

were almoſt round, cut out of the rock, and a- fures us, any robbers, cut-throats or beggars, to 

bout four fathom wide: here they diſcovered ſeveral be found in the iſland at preſent. ; 

inſcriptions and dates of years cut in the ſtone by The habit of the Turks is the ſame here as in other ws, 

thoſe who had been there before: and among parts of Europe. 'T he Greek peaſants wear a red 

theſe, Mr. TouRNEFORT ſays, he met with leather cap, a pair of blue callico drawers and veſt 

ſome which confirmed him in his opinion of the and are uſually very neat about the feet, having red 

vegetation of ſtones, for the engravings which had leathern flippers or buskins. The women have 
been made inſtead of being hollow and concave, alſo their veſt and drawers much of the tame make 

as they were at firſt, were become convex, and and a vail thrown over all when they appear a 

ſtood up like baſſo relievo : the matter of them, broad; but the Jewiſh women in Candia our au- 

he obſerved, was white, though the ſtone they thor admires much. People of condition here 

iſſued from was greyiſh, This baſſo relievo (as Keep beautiful Barbary horſes in their ſtables, thoſe 

he calls it) he imagines to be a kind of calloſity of the iſland are a ſmall fort, but very uſeful in 

formed by the nutritious juice of the ſtone, extra- climbing their rocks; they tread ſure and firm up- 
vaſated by little and little into the channellings on the moſt frightful precipices and deſcents, it is 

made by the graver. After a thorough examina- faid, it you give them their heads; if they fall, it 

tion of the ſtructure of this labyrinth, Mr. I oUR-_ is by the rider's holding too tizht a rein, When 

NE FORT and his company were all of opinion it I happened to be upon the edge of a precipice 

could not have been a quarry, as BELONIUs and therefore, ſays TouRNEFoRT, inſtead of pre- 

ſome other moderns have ſuggeſted, out of which tending to regulate my horſe's motions, I ſhut my 

the towns of Gortyna and Gnoſſus were built: eyes while I was out of danger. 

for, ſays our author, is it likely they would go As to other animals, they have oxen, ſheep, 1 

for ſtones above a thouſand paces deep ? neither is hogs, hares, rabbets, poultry, pigeons, woodcocks, 

it to be conceived how they ſhould draw them wheat-ears, &c. but no deer or wild beaſts what- 

through ſo ſtreight a place as ſome part of the paſ- ever. - 

ſage is, where our travellers were forced to go on The country alſo produces corn, wine, oil, filk, 

all four for an hundred paces together : he thinks it wool, honey, wax, and laudanum, and ſome cot- 

much more probable therefore that this labyrinth is ton. Their wheat is good, and yet their bread 

a natural cavity enlarged, and reduced into better is ſcarce eatable, being only thin dough cakes, 

order than it was originally by ſome curious people, Their wines, both red and white, are exquiſitely 

who had a fancy to try what they could make of good. The wines of this country, ſays our au- 

it; and the reaſon why they did not meddle with thor, have juſt tartneſs enough to qualify their 

that narrow neck above mentioned, might be to ſweetneſs, and thoſe who have once taſted them, 

let pofterity know how the reſt was naturally. muft deſpiſe all other wine. JUP1TER never 

formed, for beyond that place the alley is as drank any other near, when he was King of the 

beautiful as on this ſide of it. The whole cavern iſland, | 

is extremely dry, not the leaſt water, or moiſ- I ſhall conclude the deſcription of Candy with 

ture to be diſcerned about it, and many rocks the account Mr, TouRNEFoRT gives us of the 

there are in the iſland, which have their caverns country about Canea. You ſee, ſays that author, 

and openings, ſuch our author thinks as theſe ori- groves of olive trees, diverſified with pleaſant 

ginally were. He does not however imagine this fields, vineyards, gardens, and cryſtal ſtreams, 

to be the labyrinth the antients mention in this ſhaded with myrtle and laurel, The Governors 

iſland, for that was made after the model of the garden is a little wood of orange trees, lemons, 

Egyptian labyrinth, one of the fineſt fabricks in and cedars, intermixed with plumbs, pears, 3 

Do In vane —— — cherries, neither regularly planted, or pruned : 

verfors of As to the preſent inhabitants of this iſland, they looked after as they ought to be, and notwith- 

tde natives, conſiſt of Greeks, Armenians, Turks, and Jews, ſtanding they are burthened with dead or ſuper- 

of which the Greeks are moſt numerous, but the fluous branches, yet do they put forth their bloſ- 

Turk is the ſovereign. The natives are generally ſoms with profuſion. Every man is content u. 


tall perſonable men, vigorous and robuſt, and what he finds in his garden, as nature * 
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7 re or pains; but we are not to think 

4 = 9 land thus abounds in delicious 

2 fruits, More than one half of it is taken up with 

barren rocky mountains, which produce nothing 
that afford either delight or food. 


CHAP. XII. 
Treats of the iſlands of Cyprus and Rhodes. 


A 
XI. 


HE iſland of Cyprus is ſituate in the moſt 
eaſterly part of the Levant between the 34th 
and 36th degrees of north latitude, ſixty miles 
ſouth of the coaſt of Caramania or Cilicia, thirty 
weſt of the coaſt of Syria, and about three hun- 
dred miles to the eaſtward of Candia, and 1s 
ſuppoſed to have obtained the name of Cyprus, 
from the great number of cypreſs trees, which 
flouriſh here, The iſland ſtretches from the ſouth 
weſt to the north-eaſt, being about an hundred 
and fifty miles in length, and ſeventy in breadth in 
the broadeſt part, but much wider on the ſouth weſt, 
than on the north-eaſt. The chief towns where- 
of are, 1, Nicoſia, the capital of the iſland, be- 
ing at preſent the ſeat of the Beglerbeg or Vice- 
roy, and formerly the reſidence of their Kings. 
It ſtands near the middle of the country, and is 
about three miles in circumference, but much 
fallen to decay ſince it has been in the power 
of the Turks. The cathedral which went by 
the name of St. Sophia is converted into a 
Turkiſh moſque; there are however three or four 
Greek churches in the place, and it is ſtill an 
Archbiſhop's ſee, who has three ſuffragans under 
him, viz. The Biſhops of Batto, Larneza and 
Cerenes. The Latins and Armenians have alſo 
their ſeveral churches here. 2. Famaguſta, an- 
tiently Salamis, a port town on the eaſt part of 
the iſland, almoſt over againſt Tripoli in Syria, 
once a good harbour, and a place of ſtrength, but 
veilels of any burthen cannot enter it at preſent. 
3. Paphos or Baffo, the antient Paphia, ſituate 
at the weſt end of the iſland. 4. Serines, on the 
north. 5. Salines or Larneca which ſtands on the 
south ſide of the iſland, not far from cape de 
Gate: and 6, Lymiſſo or Amathus to the ſouth, 


he moſt remarkable mountain here is called, 
Olympus, about 18 leagues in circumference, and 
well planted with trees. As for rivers there are 
none, but what are made by the rains, which 

falling them for almoſt thirty years together, in 
the time of Coxs TAN TIN E the Great, it is ſaid 
the inhabitants were obliged to remove to other 
countries, The air of this country is for the moſt 
paſt hot and dry, and not very healthful ; the 
0 OY produces corn, wine, oil, cotton, 
Os alt, and ſome ſilk ; their beſt wine grows 

the foot of mount Olympus, and they have 


Jews, Greeks, Armenians, Maronites, and ſome 


which would not conſume in the fire, and the 


being now eſteemed the beſt port in Cyprus. 
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not only enough for their own uſe, but ſerve the CH AP. 
neighbouring countries with it, and they have XII. 
great plenty of fleſh, fiſh and fowl, there is alſo woy—md 
a pretty conſiderable trade drove here. The Eu- | 
ropeans have their conſuls and factors in the 
iſland, particularly the Turkey company of Eng- 
land. Whilſt Cyprus was under the dominion _ 
of the Chriſtians, it was well peopled, having 
no leſs than eight hundred or a thouſand villages 
in it; their towns alſo made a good appearance, 
but as the Turks bring ruin and deſolation with 
them wherever they come, it is now ſo thinly 
inhabited, that half the lands lye uncultivated, 
and the noble buildings the Venetians erected 
when they were maſters of it, are moſt of them 
demoliſhed ; the preſent inhabitants are Turks, 


few Latins, the Greek Chriſtians are moſt nu- 
merous ; many of their beſt churches were taken 
from them when the Turks conquered the iſland, 
and turned into moſques ; the people are very 
heavily taxed and rigorouſly uſed by their Ma- 
hometan maſters, which occaſions many of them 
to apoſtatize, and outwardly at leaſt embrace the 
Turkiſh faith, eſpecially the looſe and profligate 
who can find no advantage in profeſſing a religion, 
which is attended with ſo much reproach and op- 
preſſion as Chriſtianity is here. . 
There are ſeveral kinds of earth here fit for 
the painters uſe, particularly red, yellow, and 
black; they are ſaid alſo to have a ſtone or mi- 
neral of which the antients made a kind of thread, 


linen made of it, was cleaned and purified by burn- 
ing: there have been ſome pretty experiments of 
this kind, of a modern date, but if it have the 
durableneſs of ſtone or iron, probably it wants 
the ſoftneſs of other linen, and will ſcarce ever 
be introduced in the room of it; but one great 
inconvenience, not yet mentioned, which Cyprus 
is ſubject to, is thoſe ſwarms of locuſts which 
viſit them in the hot ſeaſon, appearing like clouds 
at a little diſtance, - and were they not driven in- 
to the ſea, by a north wind which happens about 
that time, would devour all the fruits of the 
eat,! | 
This iſland was antiently conſecrated to VE- 
NUs, from thence called Venus Cypria and Dea 
Cypri, and the natives are charged with being 
a looſe laſcivious people, ſuitable to the Goddeſs 
they adored, infomuch that their women would 
proſtitute themſelves to any foreigners who, viſited 
their ſhores; and what could be expected better 
from a generation who looked upon the gratify- 
ing their inclinations to be an act of religion: 
this country has however produced ſome conſi- 
derable poets and philoſophers, and the Apoſtle 
BARNABAS alſo was a native of this iſland, who 
with St. PAUL firſt planted Chriſtianity amongſt 
24 SDS them, 
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CHAP. them, and their Archbiſhop on this account was 


XII. 


4 


Summary of 


made independent of the fee of Antioch, to which 


all the reſt of the eaſtern Biſhops were formerly 


ſubject, | 
This iſland, like moſt others, was at firſt go- 


their hiſtory. yerned by ſeveral petty ſovereigns or heads of 


families, who were afterwards brought under the 
dominion of the Egyptians, and next of the Phce- 
nicians their neighbours; at leaſt each of theſe 
nations had their colonies here upon the ſea coaſt, 
and kept the inland natives in ſubjection to them: 
Ch us the Perſian Emperor afterwards invaded 
the iſland, which he found under the dominion 
of nine ſeveral Sovereigns, whom he ſuffered after 
his conqueſt to retain the name and authority of 
Kings, but obliged them to pay him an annual 
tribute, ALEXANDER the Great, next made a 
conqueſt of it, and in the diviſion of his empire 
it fell to the ſhare of PToLEMy King of Egypt, 
under whoſe ſucceſſors it remained till the Ro- 
mans caſting an eye on the wealth of the coun- 
try, without any colour for invading it, ſent 


 Porcius Caro to reduce it under their pow- 
er, which he effected, bringing back with him 


to Rome the ſpoils of the itand, which amounted 
to ſeven thouſand talents : the Saracens afterwards 
plundered it, but it returned to the obedience of 
the Greek Emperors again, to whom it fell on 
the diviſion of the empire. About the year 1191. 
RIcHARD I. King of England, putting in here 
for freſh water in his voyage to the Holy-land, met 
with a very unhoſpitable reception, whereupon he 


ſubdued the iſland, and transferred his right to 
it, to Guy LusIGNaAN the titular King of Je- 


ruſalem, in whole family it remained till the 
year fourteen hundred twenty three; when the 


Sultan of Egypt invaded the ifland, taking JoHN 
the King priſoner, whom he admitted to ranſom 


for a great ſum of money, and permitted him to 


enjoy his kingdom again, under a tribute of forty 


thouſand crowns per ann. and about the year 
1473, one of theſe tributary Princes made the 
Senate of Venice his heir, who held it about an 
hundred years, under the like tribute, When 
SELIMIS the Turkith Emperor, as Sovereign of 
Egypt, claimed a title to Cyprus, and his Grand 
Vizier Musr AHA, fitting down before the city 


of Famaguſta, then the ſtrongeſt town in the 


iſland, obliged the Governor deignior BRIGAN- 
DINO to ſurrender upon honourable terms in 
the year 1570. But the per fidious Purk having 
taken poſſeſſion of the place, barbarouſly mur- 


dered the principal inhabitants in cold blood, 
and the Governor who had bravely defended the 


place to the laſt extremity he ordered to be flea'd 


alive and hanged up at the yard arm of his ſhip, 
and having afterwards reduced the city of Nico- 
ſia, all the other towns in the iſland ſurrender- 


ed at. diſcretion ; the principal inhabitants being 


w- 


cut off, the peaſants and artificers were 
to follow their ſeveral religions and profeſſions 
paying ſuch a tribute as the Sultan thought fit 
to impoſe on them : but it is reported of a Cy- 
prian Lady, whom the Grand 
as a preſent to his maſter, with two large ſhips 
loaded with the plunder of the iſland, that the 


Lady to avoid the embraces of the Sultan, found 


means to blow up one of the ſhips, and thereb 

deſtroyed herſelf and all the people in both the 
veſſels, which ſeems to be applauded by all our 
hiſtorians as a very heroick action: but if all the 
mariners and paſſengers periſhed, it muſt be ve 

difficult methinks to know how the accident hag- 
pened; and were the ſtory true, the Lady ſeems 
to have rated her virginity a little too high, to 
think that the deſtruction of ſome hundreds of 


ſouls was not equivalent to the loſs of it, and 
after all, her Ladyſhip's chaſtity might have been 


as well ſecured in the Grand Seignior's haram as 
in a cloiſter, for he cannot be ſuppoſed to know 


a tenth part of the beauties there, and they are 
pretty ſecurely guarded from the violence of others 


in his place. _ | 

The moſt conſiderable iſland in the Mediter- 
ranean, next to Candia and Cyprus, is Rhodes, 
ſituate between the 36th and 37th degrees of 
northern latitude, about ſixty miles north-eaſt 
of the iſland of Candia; and two hundred and 


fifty to the weſtward of Cyprus, and not more 


than twenty ſouth-weſt of the continent of Aſia 


Minor: it is about fifty miles in length from north 


to ſouth, and half as much in breadth, or rather 
leſs. It has formerly gone under the names of 
Aſteria, Ethræa, Cory mbia, and many others; 
as for the name of Rhodes, ſome are of opinion 
that it was ſo called by the Grecians from the 


abundance of roſes the ſoil produces, Rhodes in 
that language ſignifying a roſe, While the poets 

feign it received this name from RHoDa, one of 
the daughters of APoLLo by VENUs. The 


chief towns are, 1. Rhodes ſituate on the north- 
eaſt part of the iſland, having a tolerable good 
harbour, and as ſome ſay three harbours, but two 
of them will receive only very ſmall veſſels: the 


city ſtands part of it on the riſing'of a hill, and 


is three miles in circumference. 'the ſtreets broad, 
ſtraight and well paved, and the largeſt is paved 


in the middle with marble from one end to the 


other. In this ſtreet are {till to be ſeen the 
apartments of the K nights of St. Joan of Je- 
ruſalem, and the palace of the Grand Maſter, 
but very much decayed; for as the Turks did 


not demoliſh them upon their taking the place; 
ſo neither will they do any thing towards the 
repairing of the moſt beautiful buildings what- 


ever: the Grand Maſter's palace is feated on the 
higheſt part of the hill, now converted 9 
priſon tor the Chams of Tartary, whom tne 
e Grand 
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Vizier had ſent 
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HAP. Grand Seignior baniſhes hither when he depoſes writers of reputation, and at a time when learn - CA H P. 
HA them, and he has almoſt always one of the Royal ing was at the height, and there were ſo many XII. 
XI, I. Family of that Prince here to ſet up againſt him ingenious men among the Greeks; and Romans,. 
if he diſputes his orders: the church of St. Joun, who would infallibly have contradicted the ſtory if 

which adjoins to that palace, is now a moſque : it had been altogether a fiction; what Jam inclin- 

the city is defended by three walls, and as many ed therefore to believe of this coloſſus is, that 

ditches, and eſteemed one of the ſtrongeſt fortreſſes there was at Rhodes an image dedicated to the 

in the Sultan's dominions: the inhabitants conſiſt ſun of a prodigious ſize and dimenſions, but that 

of Turks, Jews, and Chriſtians, but the Chri- from ſome hyperbolical or. figurative expreſſions - 

ſtians have only ſhops within the walls, and are uſed by ſome writers, Which others have taken 

obliged to have their dwellings without the city, to be literally true, the dimenſions have been con- 

whither they retire every night. Lindus and fiderably magnified beyond the real ſize. | 
Camirus were antiently conſiderable towns in There is another ſtory of a monſtrous dragon The dragon. 
the iſland; but I do not find there are any worth in this iſland, killed by one of the Knights of | 
obſervation at preſent, except Rhodes. Rhodes, which I ſhould not have thought worth 

The air of this iſland is very healthful, and mentioning, if ſome modern writers, particularly 

the country exceeding pleaſant, clothed with trees Du MonT, did not ſeem to give credit to it. 

and herbage always green, and a day ſcarce ever There is, ſay they, ſet over the water-gate of 

happens, it is faid, wherein the ſun does not Rhodes, the head of a- dragon which was thirty 

ſhine upon them; their wines are much admired, three feet long, and waſted all the country, till it 

and the country affords ſuch plenty of all things was killed by DEODATE DE Gozon, a French- 

beſides, which can render life agreeable, that it man, one of the Knights of St. JoHN : the head 

gave occaſion to the fiction of golden ſhowers. of it, they tell us, reſembled: that of a hog, but 

Indeed they do not abound in corn, but then was much larger; and the teeth ſharp like thoſe 

they are well ſupplied with it from the neighbour- of a fiſh, that it had two little wings on its 

ing continent of Natolia. At the mouth of the back like thoſe of: a dolphin, and its claws and 
harbour of Rhodes, which is fifty fathoms wide, tail were like a lizard's: the Knights of Saint 

ke cool. it is ſaid, ſtood that great coloſſus of braſs, Joan attacked it frequently, but the ſcales being 

e eſteemed one of the wonders of the world; one foot proof againſt their arms, it deſtroyed. ſo many of 

4 placed on one ſide of the harbour, and the other up- them, that the Grand Maſter forbid their attack- 

on the other, ſo that ſhips paſſed in between the legs ing of it any more. However, Gozoy, by the 

of it: the face of the coloſſus repreſented the aſſiſtance of a couple of dogs, afterwards deſtroyed 

ſun, to whom this image was dedicated; the the monſter : I ſhall nqt amuſe the reader with 

height of it was ſeventy cubits, and every part every circumſtance of this pretended combat, be- 
proportionable, the thumb being as thick as a man cauſe I am pretty well convinced, it ought taſbe 

could graſp in his arms, and every finger of the ranked with that of Saint GEORGE and the dra- 

ſiae of an ordinary ſtatue, and it carried in one gon, and others of the like ſtamp. | If they had 

hand a lighted-houſe for the direction of veſſels not clapped a pair of wings upon the monſter's. 

into the harbour: this prodigious ſtatue was thrown back, the deſcription. given of it might have 

down by an earthquake, fifty or threeſcore years inclined: us to have taken it for a crocodile, and 

aiter it was erected, and lay there till the Sara- as Egypt is not very far diſtant, the ſtory would 

cens made themſelves maſters of Khodes, who then have carried ſome probability with it; but the 

having beaten it to pieces, fourteen hundred years wings ſpoil all, eſpecially when they liken them 

after the making of it, fold it to a Jew that to thoſe of a dolphin's, which every one who 
tranſported it to Egypt, and there loaded nine hath ſeen that fiſh knows hath nothing like wings 

hundred camels with the braſs. CHAR ES, of about himz, unleſs his fins are miſtaken for wings; 

Lyndus, a town in the iſle of Rhodes, is reported and indeed | the! flying fiſh which the dolphins | 

to have been the ſtatuary who. framed this mighty purſue, and prey upon, have two: fins which re- 

image, which he was twelve years in making. But ſemble wings, with which they will ſpring out 

after all theſe particulars, and though it is ſaid to of the water, and fly near a furlong, when they 

have remained fourteen or fiſteen hundred years are wet, to avoid their enemies, the dolphins and 

entire, part of which time Rhodes was a univer- albecores. And it is merry enough to obſerve 

ity whither the Romans ſent their young gentle how our Las and thafe he tranſoribes from 

men for education, I find it doubted by ſome of have taken the wings of ther flying fih' aud given 

our moderns whether there ever was ſuch a ſta- them to the dolphin; and then tell us, that the 

ue as the coloſſus above-mentioned, and indeed wings of their dragon reſemble thoſe of the dol- 

the extravagant dimenſions aſcribed to it, would phin. | =: | | 

tempt the moſt credulous to doubt the truth f Dr. He YLIN will have this iſland to be firſt Summaryof 
this relation, were it not mentioned by ſo many peopled by DoDanim, the fon of I We 2 their hiſtory. 
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THE PRESENT STATE 


grandſon of JapyeT, whom the Greeks; he 


ſays, corruptly called RHODAN TIM, and that the 


iſland was afterwards named Rhodes from him. 


This reverend writer (from whom moſt of our 


modern hiſtorians have tranſcribed their accounts 
of the firſt peopling of nations) gives us as parti- 
cular an account of the planting almoſt every na- 
tion by the poſterity of Noan, as if nothing was 
leſs intricate in hiſtory.” What authority the 
Doctor has beſides the . reſemblance of the names 
of the reſpective countries to ſome of Noan's de- 


ſcendants, does not appear to me, and ſome of 


theſe ſeem to be very much ſtrained, and even al- 


tered to make them agree. Thus ar indeed we 
muſt acknowledge that the earth was planted by 


the ſons of NOA, becauſe we have the authority 


of the ſacred writings for it. But ſurely nothing 
is more obſcure and uncertain, than the very 


branch, from whence any people ought to derive 


their pedigree ; but however that be, the Rho- 
dians fo improved the advantage of their ſituation, 


that they became the moſt conſiderable maritime 


power in the Mediterranean, and preſcribed laws 
for the regulation of navigation and commerce, 


afterwards called the Rhodian laws, by which 


maritime cauſes were decided in all the provinces 
of the Roman empire. Being apprehenſive. of 
coming under the dominion of the Macedonians, 
they entered into an alliance with the Romans, 


whom they aſſiſted againſt PHILIP the father of 


PERSEVUs, and afterwards againſt ANTIOCHUs, 
for which laſt ſervice the provinces of Lycia and 
Caria, in the Leſſer Aſia; were conferred upon 
them. They remained ſo faithful to Rome, that 
when all the other iſlands in the Mediterranean 
and Egzan ſeas revolted to MiTtHRIDATES, 
King of Pontus, they ſtill refuſed to ſubmit to 


that Prince: but afterwards behaving themſelves 


vane towards the Roman: ſtate, they loſt 


their independency, and were ;made a province of 


that empire, continuing ſubject to it, at leaſt to 
the Grecian Emperors, until the year 1124, when 
it was reduced by the ſtate of Venice, but reco- 
vered again by the Emperor JohN Ducus in the 
year 1227. The Turks made a conqueſt of it in 
the year 1283; but the Knights of St. JoHN of 
Jeruſalem, being driven from the Holy-land, 
made themſclyes maſters of it about the year 1308, 
where they reſiſted the whole Turkiſh power for 
the ſpace of two hundred years and upwards. It 
was however at length taken by SOLYMAN the 
magnificent, the Knights, after a brave defence, 
retiring to lalta, and has ever ſince been under 
the Ottoman'dominion.. — - 
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are Turks. 


CHAP. XIII. 


2 ontains a deſeription of the i/ands of gear pant 1 


Stampalia, Coos, Samos, and Patmos. 


1 


whence the ſeats about it obtained the name 
of the Carpathian ſeas, is ſituate between the 


CHAP, 


XII. 


C Carpanto, antiently called Carpathus, from Scarpanny, 


Situation 


iftands of Candia and Rhodes. It is about ſixty und exe. 


miles in circumference, a mountainous rocky ſoil, 


but has ſeveral good quarries of marble, The 


chief town is of the ſame name with the iſland, 
and lyes on the weſtern coaſt of it, having a toler- 


able harbour. It is chiefly inhabited by Greek 


Chriſtians, but under the dominion of the Turk. 
To the northward of Scarpanto, between thir- 

ty and forty miles ſouth weſt of Natolia lyes the 

iſland of Stampalia, antiently Aſtypalæa. It is 


about fifty miles in circumference, inhabited by 


Greek Chriſtians, who have but one town on the 
ſouth part of the iſland, with 
bour belonging to it. | | we 
Iſola longo, or Stanchio, formerly Coos, lyes 
to the north weſt of Rhodes, not twenty miles 
diſtant from the ſouth weſt part of the continent 
of Natolia, and about ſeventy miles ſouth of Sa- 
mos, of a longiſh figure, and about eighty miles 
in circumference. It has one large town in it of 


« 


the ſame name with the iſland, eſteemed a good 
harbour, and defended by a caſtle. Ihe Turkiſh ' 


gallies frequently lye here, and their ſhipping 
touches here in their patlage from Conſtantinople 
to Egypt. 
as we approach it, being for the moſt pat a fine 
level country, but riſing gradually into hills to- 
wards the eaſt, from whence there falls ſeveral lit- 


This iſland affords a pleaſant proſpect 


Stampalig. 


a pretty good har- 


Longo, Co 
or Stancbio. 


tle rivulets into the plain, which make it extreme- 
ly fruitful. Ehe wines of Coos we find long ſince 


admired by the gentlemen of a nice taſte at Nome. 


Here are alſo great plenty of cypreſs and turpentine 


trees, and many other beautiful and medicinal 
plants. Antiently there ſtood a temple dedicated 


to ESCULAPIUS in this iſland, and it was famous 


for being the country of HIPPOC RATES, ARIS“ 
TON, and ſeveral. other eminent phyſicians and 


philoſophers. ; but particularly of APELLzs the 


painter, who drew that celebrated picture of V E- 
NUs riſing naked out of the ſea, which being 


hung up in one of the principal temples in the 


iſland, was from thence conveyed to Rome and 
dedicated to Cæs Ak, as being the mother of the 


JuklAx family: and the Coans, it is faid, on 


bute remitted to them. The . preſent inhabitants 
are, moſt of them Greeks, as in the other iſlands, 
garriſon of the town and caſtle, who 


this account, had a great part of their annual tri- 


en 
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„Cod 


ncbio. 
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ot two leagues from the continent of Nato- 
5 in degrees odd minutes north latitude, fifty 
miles to the ſouthward of Smyrna, being about 


thirty miles in length, and fifteen in breadth. 


The air of this iſland is generally healthful, ex- 
cept in ſome low marſhy grounds; and it is ob- 
ſerved here, as in moſt other iſlands of the Levant, 
that they ſeldom have any rain, thunder, or tem- 
peſtuous weather, but in the winter; whereas in 
our climate, we have moſt thunder in ſummer, 
and the heavieſt ſhowers. A great chain of moun- 
tains runs through the middle of the iſland from 


' eaſt to weſt, formerly called Ampelos, being moſt 


of them of white marble, but covered with a ftrata 
of vegetable earth, producing trees and plants, and 
full of fine ſprings. The moſt conſiderable ſtream 
is that of Metelinous, which runs by Ju No's tem- 
ple, and takes its courſe ſouthward, falling in- 
to the ſea on the ſouth ſide of the iſland, The 
port of Vati on the north is much the beſt in the 


country, being capacious enough to receive a large 


fleet. "The port of Seitan lyes on the weſt part 
of the iſland, and that of Tigani on the ſouth, 
the laſt of which was the port to the antient city 
of Samos, but neither of theſe are ſo ſecure as 
Vati. Juno, and SAMIA the ſybil, are ſaid to 
be natives of this iſland, as well as PYT HA CG ORA 
and POL V NAT EJ. 

It is computed that the preſent inhabitants of 


Samos, who are all Greeks except the Cadi, the 


Aga, and his Lieutenant, amount to twelve thou- 
The I urkiſh officers abovementioned 
are chiefly concerned in levying the Grand Seig- 
nior's duties, for as to the civil government and 
adminiſtration of juſtice, the Greeks of the re- 
ſpective towns and villages are permitted to chooſe 
a magiſtrate among themſelves, according to the 
largeneſs of the place, who decide all differences 
amongſt them. The Samians, travellers obſerve, 
live at their eaſe, and are leſs tyrannized over than 
the Chriſtians are in other parts of Turkey. There 
are about two hundred papas or prieſts here, and 
a much greater number of monks, who poſſeſs ſe- 
ven monaſteries. The Biſhop of the iſland, who 


is alſo Biſhop of Nicaria, reſides at Cora, the chief 


town, whoſe revenue is about two thouſand crowns 
per annum, and the people ſeem to be in a great 
meaſure under the government, or influence of the 
eccleſiaſtics. Beſides the monaſteries abovemen- 
tioned, there are four nunneries, and above three 
hundred private chapels in the iſland. 
he chief towns are, 1. Cora on the ſouth ſide 
of the iſland, within two miles of the ſea, adjoin- 


ing to the ruins of the antient city of Samos, in a 


tertile pleaſant country, but not very healthful at 
preſent, on account of the waters ſtagnating in the 
plain. which formerly diſcharged themſelves into 
the ſea, The town contains about fix hundred 


ples, roſe trees, &c. 
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already mentioned, lyes on the north fide of the 
iſland, on the deſcent of a mountain, within a 
mile of the port, in which there are about three 
hundred houſes, and five or fix chapels, all very ill 
built, though this be one of the moſt conſiderable 
places in the iſland. Beſides theſe there are ſeveral 
other large villages, the chief whereof are Paleo- 
caſtro, Carlovaſſi, Caſtania, Maratrocampo, 
Fourni, Platano, Pyrgos, and Comaria. This 
iſland is incumbered with mountains, rocks and 
precipices, but the plains are fruitful and pleaſant, 
eſpecially the plain of Cora. The mountains are 
covered with two ſorts of pine trees, the one a 
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he iſland of Samos is ſituate over againſt Ephe- houſes, but many of them uninhabited, 2. Vati, CHAP, 


XIII. 


Vati. 


Fruits and 
plants. 


beautiful kind, which riſe to a great height, being 


fit for maſts of ſhips, and yield abundance of tur- 


pentine. The others are the common ſort of 
pines. They have alſo in the iſland a ſufficient 
quantity of wines, olives, pomegranates, mulberry 
trees, figs, corn, honey, wax, ſcammony, ap- 

Their muſcadine wine is 
much admired by travellers, and their ſilk is fine. 
They have conſiderable herds of cattle, oxen, 
ſheep, goats, deer, wild hogs, hares, partridges, 
and other game in great plenty. The mules and 
horſes of the iſland are ſerviceable, but not ad- 
mired for their beauty, Their wool is fo good, 
that the French export ſome every year from 
thence. And from Turkey, I find it is, that the 
French procure great part of the wool they work, 
and therefore ſtand leſs in need of Engliſh wool on 
that account than formerly. There are ſome iron 
mines in Samos. The emeri ſtone alſo is found 
here, and oker is common about Vati, which 
takes a fine yellow, if put into the fire; and it is 
ſaid there is good jaſper near Platano, but what the 


been obſerved already. For the comfort of wine- 


Animals, 


mountains chiefly afford is white marble, as has 


bibbers, Mr. TourNnEFoRT relates, that he 


met with a monk in this iſland, an hundred and 
twenty years old, who had never drank any other 
liquor than wine and brandy. = 

As to the antiquities in this iſland, though the 
city of Samos is entirely deſtroyed, yet from the 
ruins may be diſcovered, that it ſtood on the ſouth 
ſide of the iſland, near the ſea, not far from the 
preſent town of Cora. The north part of the 
town ſtood upon a hill, and the other ran along 
the ſea ſhore from port Tigani (two miles from 
Cora) to cape Juno. Tigani, which is the galley 
port of the antients, in the form of a half moon, 


on the left horn whereof was the famous jettee, 


which HERO DO Tus reckons among the three 


and carried above two hundred and fifty paces 
into the ſea, From port Tigani we aſcend an 
eminence, thick ſet with marble tomb ſtones, 
but without either ſculpture or inſcription, and 


from this place begins the walls of the, upper 


4 town, 


_ Antiquities, | 


Ruins of. 
Samos. 


wonders ef Samos, being twenty fathom in height, 
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.CHAP. town, on the declivity of à rugged mountain, 
XIII. continuing the whole length of it. Theſe walls 
from what is left ſeem to have been very magni- 
11 ficent, being ten or twelve feet thick, with mar- 
ble towers at proper diſtances. Monſieur Tov « - 
NEFORT ſays, he ſaw tiothing in the Levant 
to compare 'to them. T he brow of the moun- 
tain towards the ſouth, which face the ſea, was 
covered with buildings in form of an amphithea- 
tre, and a little lower may ſtill be difcerned tne 
place where the theatre ſtood, Going down from 
the theatre to the ſea, we ſee abundance of bro- 
ken pillars, either channelled or in pannels, ly- 
ing in ſuch order, as plainly intimates, they once 
ſupported ſome temples or portico's, and the like 
are ſeen in ſeveral other other parts of the iſland. 
The city appears to have taken up in breadth all 
that fine plain, between Cora and the ſea, being 
upwards of two miles, and to have extended as 
far as the river, which runs beyond the ruins of 
Juno's temple. Water was brought to the city 
from the head of the river Metelinous, by a no- 
ble aqueduct cut through a mountain, being a 
work of great labour and art. Five hundred 
paces from the ſea, and about the ſame diſtance 
from the river Imbraſus, towards cape Cora, are 
the ruins of JUNno's temple, the protectreſs of 
Samos. Strabo calls it a great temple, filled with 
pictures and antique ornaments, among which 
were the loves of JUPITER and JuNo repre- 
ſented fo naturally, that OR1GEN reproaches the 
Gentiles with it. There were alſo in the court 
of the temple three coloſſus- like ſtatues, ſtand- 
ing on the ſame baſe, repreſenting JUPITER, 
HERCULES, and MiNERva, which MARK 
ANTHONY carried to Rome. | | 
I he iſle of Patino or Palmoſa, antiently Patmos, 
lyes forty miles ſouth-weſt of Samos, and is about 
twenty miles in circumference : if ſome of the an- 
tients have made it much more, it is becauſe they 
took in all the turnings and windings of the ſhores. 
This is one of the barreneſt iſlands in all the Archi- 
pelago, full of rocks and ftony mountains, without 
either trees or herbage on them, the higheſt where- 
of is that of St. ELijan. There are no rivers, 
and ſcarce any ſprings in the iſland, but what are 
dried up in ſummer. The port la Scala, on 
the north fide of the iſland, is one of the fineſt 
harbours in the Archipelago; thoſe of Sapſila and 
Gricon, to the weſtward of it, are very good 
ones. Thus Patmos is conſiderable for its ports, 
but ſo infeſted with pirates and rovers, that the 
inhabitants are forced to quit the ſhores, and re- 


Patino, or 
Patmos. 


tire to the moſt inacceſſible parts of their moun- 


tains. The convent of St. JoHN is ſituate on a 
precipice, about three miles to the ſouthward of 
the harbour of la Scala, and may very well paſs 
for a caſtle, being a ſtrong building, with ſeve- 
ral irregular towers. The chapel is fmall and 


Convent of 
St. Jon N. 
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ill painted, after the Greek manner, but the con- 


-of this kind being ſuffered by the Turks 
ny parts of their dominions, but it ſeems they 


calypſe, depending on the convent of St. Jon, 


St. JoHN's grotto, the entrance whereof is about 


the iſland, for ſome hold that DomiTian dying 


Want of fiſh: but 


CHAp 


vent has a revenue of ſix thouſand crowns per XIII 


ann. belonging to it, and their church plate I 
conſiderable; but what is moſt obſervable = bo 
large beils, which hang in the gate-way, nothing | 


in ma- 


f 
X 


have a particular veneration for the memory of 
St. JOHN, and therefore allow the monks of Pat- 
mos this privilege. There are about an hundred 
monks belonging to this monaſtery, and about 
ſixty of them generally reſident, the reſt of them 
are employed in manuring their farms in the 
neighbouring iſlands. | | 

1 he building called the hermitage of the apo- Herm ust 
0: the 150. 
makes but a poor appearance. It is ſituate on the 
ſide of a mountain, between the convent and port 
la Scala, the way to it is rugged and narrow, cut 
through a rock, The chapel is not above eight or 


nine paces long, and five broad. On the right is 


ſeven feet high, with a ſquare pillar in the middle, 
In the roof they ſhew a crack in the rock, 
through which, according to tradition, the holy 
Ghoſt dictated the revelations which St. Joan 
wrote, and indeed, according to the facred writ- 
ings, St. JOHN received his revelations in this i- 
ſland, in the time of his baniſhment, which hap- 
pened in the reign of DOMITIAN, about the year 
of CHRIST 95, but authors I find are much di- 
vided about the time of St. Joan's continuance in 


ſoon after his baniſhment, he returned to Ephe- 
ſus in eighteen months, others not till after five 
years, and others again make it fifteen years that 
St. JOHN reſided here. There are not above three Intubizat 
hundred men upon the iſle of Patmos at preſent, 
according to TOURNEF ORT, but to one man, 
he ſays, there are at leaſt twenty women, who 
are beautiful enough, but disfigure themſelves in- 
tolerably with paint, by which however they en- 
deavour to render themſelves more deſirable, and 
are ready to go along with any ſtrangers, that 
make them an offer of their ſervice. There are 
no Turks or Latins live in the iſland, but the 
Greek inhabitants are viſited by an officer annu- 
ally, who collects the poll tax, and other duties, 
and the civil government is adminiſtred by two 
magiſtrates, choſen from among themſelves. T he 
Biſhop of Samos is uſually reckoned their dioceſan, 
but their papas frequently receive ordination from 
other Biſhops. | 
The inhabitants of Patmos have ſome corn and 
wine of their own growth, but import much 
more which they vend again to foreigners. | They 
have alſo great plenty of partridges, pigeons, 
quails, ſnipes and other e; and are in no 
I dom 't find there are Oy 
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P. cattle upon the iſland, and indeed there ſeems to 
XIV, be but very little for them to live on. 
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Treats of the iſlands of Nicaria, Claros, Lero, Scio, 


Mitylene, or Lesbos, and Tenedos, 


Olxteen or eighteen miles to the weſtward of 
Samos lyes the iſland of Nicaria, formerly 
called Icaria, from Icarus the fon of DE PDA- 


us, who is ſaid to have been drowned in this 


ſex; while ſome derive the name Icaria from 
the Phcenician word icaure, which ſignifies full 
of fiſh: Nicaria is a long narrow iſland, ſixty miles 
about, a chain of rugged mountains running thro' 
the middle of it from one end to the other; but 
they are covered with wood, and ſupplied with 
good ſprings ; the inhabitants chiefly live by the 
{ale of their pines, and oak timber, and firewood 


which they carry to Scio and Scala Nova, and are 


moſt of them ſo very poor that they are not 
aſhamed to beg in whatever country they come; 
but their poverty, it is faid, is occaſioned more 


by their own floth, than the barrenneſs of the 


country, which would bear corn and fruits if it 
was well manured ; their bread is only half baked 
dough cakes without leaven, of which they make 
no more at a time than ſerves them from one meal 


to another; and the character which Mr. Tour- 


NEFORT gives of the Nicarians, in ſhort is, that 
they are a brutiſh ſavage ſort of people. This 
iſland was not well peopled antiently, any more 
than it is at preſent: the two largeſt villages have 
about a hundred houſes each, and there are not 
above a thouſand ſouls in the whole iſland ; but 
they have this advantage, by ſtrangers not mixing 
with them, that their language comes nearer the 
antient Greek, than it does in thoſe iſlands which 
have been more frequented. 

The iſland of Calamo, formerly Clarus, and 
the iſland of Lero or Illeron, lye to the ſouth of 
Patmos ; but travellers do not think them worth 


an particular deſcription. 


The next conſiderable iſland to the northward 


: of Samos is Scio, or Chios, called by the Turks, 


Saki Sadaci ; lying near the coaſt of Ionia, about 
tourſcore or an hundred miles weſt of Smyrna, be- 
ing upwards of an hundred in circumference : it 
ſtretches north and ſouth, and is narrow in the 
middle; the country is rocky and mountainous, 
without any rivers or ſprings, but what are dried 
"> Mm a hot ſummer, when Turks, Jews, and 
Chriſtians, frequently go in proceſſion, to obtain 
ram from heaven: nor is this iſland much leſs ſub- 
ject to earthquakes than Smyrna. 
i he city of Scio, the only one in the iſland, is 
Ware about the middle of the eaſtern coaſt, on 
vo = the ſea, and is better built than the 
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towns generally are in the Levant, having formerly CH AP. 


been in the hands of the Genoeſe, whom they en- 


deavour to imitate; and have ſtill ſome conſidera- 


ble Genoeſe families amongſt them; it is defended 


by an old caſtle, built by the Genoeſe, which 
ſtands cloſe to the fea: a wall with round towers, 
and a ditch ſurrounds the city : the garriſon con- 
ſiſting of about fourteen hundred men. The port 
of Scio is the rendezvous of all ſhipping going from 
Conſtantinople to Syria, and Egypt, or coming 
from thence; but is however an indifferent har- 
bour, the entrance narrow and dangerous, on ac- 
count of ſome rocks which are juſt covered with 
water : there is frequently a ſquadron of Turkiſh 


AY. 


gallies in the port: the iſland is populous, and con- 


tains about fifty or fixty villages, beſides little 


farms or plantations diſperſed all over the country; 


and Mr. ToUuRNEFoORT computes, that in the 
year 1701, there might be about ten thouſand 
Turks, three thouſand Latins, and an hundred 
thouſand Greeks in the iſland : in the year 1694, 
the Venetians made themſelves maſters of this 


Nu” ter; 
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iſland in five days, but the next year quitted it as 


eaſily to the Turks; whereupon the Turks enter- 
ed it as a conquered country; but the Greeks had 
the addreſs to throw the whole blame of the revolt 
upon the Latins, and the Turks hanged up four 


of the moſt conſiderable Latin inhabitants; they 


prohibited the Latins wearing hats alſo, as they 
uſed to do here, obliging them to ſhave themſelves, 
and quit the Genoeſe habits ; they were ordered 


alſo to light off their horſes on entring the city 


gate, and reſpectfully to ſalute the meaneſt Turk 
they met. 

The publick exerciſe of the Roman Catholick 
religion was allowed here through the interceſſion 
of the French King, but on pretence of the La- 
tins being concerned in the Jate revolution, they 
were deprived of their privileges; divine ſervice 
before was performed with the ſame ceremonies 
as in the Pope's territories ; the prieſts carried the 
hoſt to the ſick at noon day, the proceſſion of 


Corpus Chriſti was performed with the utmoſt ſo- 


lemnity ; the clergy walking in their proper habits 
under canopies, and bearing cenſers in their hands, 


inſomuch that the Turks uſed to call Scio little 


Rome : but the cathedral of the Latins is now 
turned into a moſque, with the church of the 
Dominicans ;- the jeſuits church is made an inn of, 
and thoſe of the capuchins and recollects pulled 
down ; the Latin Biſhop was forced to fly to the 


Morea, and the prieſts who remained behind were 


made ſubje& to the capitation tax, but were ex- 
empted afterwards on the application of the 
French. 85 l Ar. —— 

The Greek Biſhop remains in the ſame circum- 


ſtances he was before the enterprize of the Vene- 


tians, having no leſs than three hundred churches 
under him; and the iſland is full of chapels; their 
1 mona- 
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CHAP. monaſteries and nunneries alſo enjoy large reve- habit contributes much to ſet off their 
XIV. nues ; the moſt conſiderable convent is that of being exceeding neat and pretty: but 
TNeamoni, or the New Solitude, ſituate about five their vivacity, wit, and 


charms, CH 4p 


above all 
good humour, render 55 
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miles from the city, which pays five hundred 
crowns capitation tax annually to the Turks ; 
there are in the houſe about an hundred and 
fifty Greek monks, who eat together only on 
Sundays and holidays, and provide for themſelves 
the reſt of the week, the houſe allowing them on- 
ly bread, wine, and cheeſe ; many of them how- 

_ ever, being men of ſubſtance, live very voluptu- 
ouſly. This cloiſter is ſo large, that it looks more 
like a town than a convent, and is endowed with 
an eighth part of the revenue of the whole iſland, 
and ſome ſay, much more, having no leſs than fifty 
thouſand crowns paid them in money annually, 
beſides what they receive by gifts and legacies con- 
tinually ; for not a member of the ſociety but helps 
to enrich the monaſtery, they pay down an hun- 
dred crowns on their admiſſion, and at their 
deaths give two thirds of what they are worth to 


the houſe ; nor can their relations enjoy the other 


third, without admitting themſelves of the ſociety : 
the convent ſtands on a little hill in a very ſolitary 
place, furrounded by rugged diſagreeable moun- 
tains and precipices ; and indeed the Greek monks 
conſtantly pitch upon ſuch ſituations for their re- 
ligious houſes, quite contrary to the Catholicks, 
who make choice of the moſt deſirable ſituations 
they can meet with to build their monaſteries on. 
The church of this convent, however, is eſteemed 
one of the beſt in the Levant : the painting in- 
deed, as in the reſt of the Greek churches, 1s 
very barbarous, but the columns and chapiters 
are of jaſper, dug in this very iſland, and PLINY 
obſerves, that jaſper was firſt diſcovered here. 


Manners of Learning is in no reputation in Scio, a pro- 


found ignorance reigns over the whole iſland ; 
the natives however are reckoned men of wit, 
which they don't fail to make uſe of in over- 
reaching thoſe they deal with. Drunkenneſs is 
an ordinary vice, and no people ſeem to be more 
given up to pleaſure; on Sundays and holidays in 
the evening you will ſee both men and women 
dancing in a ring, which they frequently conti- 
nue till morning, as well in the city as villages, 
and they never refuſe to admit a ſtranger who 
defires to partake of the diverſion, It was an 
obſervation of PETER DE LA VALLE, a Ro- 


man gentleman who travelled hither, that he 


never ſaw ſuch a mixture of mirth and flavery 
in any people: but others ſay, they are only 
ſlaves in name, there being no part of Turkey 
where the Greeks enjoy greater liberties. The 
natives are generally tall, well-ſhaped men, but 
of no very agreeable aſpect, it is ſaid; their wo- 
men however are reckoned extremely beautiful. 
THEVENOT ſays, in all his travels he never met 


with women ſo exquiſitely handſome ; that their 


them the moſt agreeable women in the world: 
but they are not altogether deſtitute of that va- 
nity which is inſeparable from the ſex: he ſays 
there is not much difference between the mad 
ners of the Chiots and the Genoeſe, but that 
the former retain nothing of the Italian jealouſy; 
the women here enjoy their full liberty, both in 
the city and country, they ſpend their time in 
converſation or play, in ſinging or gaz ing at their 
doors and windows, and a ſtranger may ſtop and 
addreſs himſelf to them without offence; they 
will entertain him, and laugh as freely as if they 
had been acquainted many years: even their nuns, 
it ſeems, allow of great liberties: I went, ſays Mr. 
THEVENOT, into one of their nunneries, where 
I faw both Chriſtians and Turks, and having 
entered the chambers of one of the ſiſters, I found 
her kind even beyond the bounds of Chriſtian 
charity. Theſe nuns purchaſe a chamber on their 
being admitted into the houſe; they go abroad 
when they pleaſe, and may leave the convent if 
they think fit, Their uſual buſineſs is embroide- 
ry in gold, filver, or filk, in which the Greeks | 
are very skilful; the flowers they work- upon 
their handkerchiefs and purſes are exceeding 
pretty. . 

In time of peace, the whole country is un- 
der the government of a Cadi, or civil magiſtrate; 
but in war, a Baſſa commands the forces; an 
Aga of the janizaries with an hundred and fifty 


men of that body, alſo reſides here in time ot 


peace, and double that number in time of war : 
there are three degrees of Greeks in this iſland 
who are differently taxed, thoſe of the firſt rank 
pay ten crowns a head annually, the next three 
crowns, and the meaneſt people pay two crowns 
and a half per head. They allow the Greeks 
to chooſe twelve of their own number in the 
city, to regulate the other taxes, and preſide over 
the community; and in each village there are {ix 
choſen, who decide moſt of their differences: it 1s 
very ſeldom they go before the Cadi. 


This country does not produce corn enough for 11 # 
a [ ec "mitt 


the uſe of the inhabitants, but they import 
great quantity from the coaſt of Natolia, and this 
is the reaſon, it is ſaid, that the Chriſtians can never 
maintain this iſland, or any other in the Archi- 
pelago long againſt the Turks, unleſs they are in 
poſſeſſion of the Morea, or the iſland of Candia, 
from whence they may ſupply them with provi- 
ſions; for the Turk need only prohibit corn be- 
ing imported into the iſlands, and they muſt ſub- 
mit of courſe; as Sultan BAJAzeT formerly did, 
and by that means reduced many of them. As 
to wine, Scio has great plenty of it, OENEPI0N 
the ſon of Bacchus, it is ſaid, fiſt caught 
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culture of the vine, and the firſt red 
wine was made here: VIRGIL and HoRACE 
mention it as the beſt wine in Greece; and 
CxsAR regaled his friends with it in his tri- 
umphs, and ſacrifices to JUPITER and the other 
ods: ATHENZAUs commends it as helping di- 
ceſtion, and making thoſe that drink of it grow 
fat, and exceeding all other wines in taſte, The 
vineyards in moſt eſteem are thoſe of Meta, 
from whence the antients had their nectar, this 
quarter formerly going under the name of Ariuſa. 
They plant their vines here on the hills, and 
the vintage is in Auguſt, they let the grapes lye 


in the ſun ſeven or eight days to dry after ga- 


thering them, and having preſſed them, let the 
liquor ſtand in tubs in a cloſe cellar. to work. 
With their black grapes they mix . ſome white, 
which ſmell like a peach kernel, when they make 
their beſt wine. DIG 

Olives they have ſome in Scio, but their beſt 
crops do not produce above two hundred hogfſheads 
of oil, and they make every year about thirty 
thouſand pounds weight of ſilk, which is moſt of 
it uſed in the iſland, in the manufactures of vel- 
vet or damask, which are exported to Natolia, 
Egypt or Barbary, and with ſome of their ſtuffs 
they mix gold and filver. Notwithſtanding great 
part of the iſland is a barren rock, yet in ſome 
places there are abundance of orange, citron, mul- 
berry, pomegranate, and turpentine trees; and 
here is the beſt maſtick in the world. The len- 
tisk or maſtick tree ſpreads wide and circular, 
and is ten or twelve feet high, the largeſt trunks 
about a foot diameter, and covered with a rug- 
ged prayiſh bark, the leaves are about an inch 
long, half an inch broad in the middle, and nar- 
row at each end; from the juncture of the leaves 
grow flowers in bunches like grapes, as the fruit 
alſo does, and in each berry is a white kernel; 
the tree blows in May, and the fruit is ripe in 
autumn, or near winter: but what occaſions ſo 
particular a deſcription of this plant, and what 
renders it ſo very valuable, is the gum which 
iſſues from it: they begin to make inciſions in 
this tree the firſt of Auguſt, cutting the bark of 
the trunk croſſways, but do not meddle with the 
branches; next day the juice diſtils in ſmall tears, 
which by little and little form the maſtick grains, 
which harden on the ground, and are there ſwept 
up and ſifted, but if it happen to rain the tears 
are all loſt, The height of their harveſt is in 
the middle of Auguſt, they do indeed make other 
ncions in September, but the tree affords a 


much leſs quantity of maſtick then: the Grand 


Siegnior's othcers have the refuſal of all the maſ- 
tick, the husbandman having no property in the 
wo, and but a ſmall part of the gum for his la- 
s oo and either the cuſtom-houſe officers receive 

of the peaſants, or there comes an Aga from 
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ſpective towns and villages to bring in their quota 
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required by the government, and thoſe who ha- 


pen not to have as much as is expected from 
them, are forced to borrow of their neighbours : 
if they have any overplus, they muſt ſell it to 
the officers at an under rate, for if a perſon be 


caught diſpoſing of his maſtick elſewhere, he is 


ſent to the gallies; but ſo beneficial is this kind 


of husbandry eſteemed to the publick, that the 


planters of the lentisk tree, who are Greek Chriſ- 
tians, pay but half the capitation tax, and are 
ſuffered to wear white in their turbants like the 
Turks; the Ladies of the ſeraglio conſume the 
greateſt part of this gum, chewing it by way of 
amuſement to ſweeten their breath, or becauſe it 
is reckoned a preſerver of the teeth and gums. 


The turpentine tree grows here without cul- 


ture on the borders of the vineyards and by the 
high-way fide, it is about as tall as the lentisk 
tree, and hath a reddiſh leaf; they wound the 
trunk of theſe with a hatchet between July and 
October, and the turpentine runs down on flat 
ſtones ſet under the trees to receive it : this li- 
quor is an excellent natural balſam and a ſovereign 
ſtomachic. But among their fruits I had almoſt 
forgot to mention their figs, of which they make 
brandy, and tranſport great quantities to the neigh- 
bouring iſlands. 


here be reckoned tame fowl, for every village has 
a ſervant, who leads a great many hundred brace 
of them into the fields in a morning, and upon 
his call they come together again in the evening, 
and return to their reſpective maſters. 
This iſland has produced ſome great men, 


particularly Ton the tragick poet, I'HEOPOM:- 


pus the ' hiſtorian, THEOCRITUsS the ſophiſt, 
and above all HOMER was a native of this coun- 


try, as the Chiots pretend, and to this day ſhew 


a place which they call his ſchool, at the foot of 
mount Epos, by the ſea-{ide, about four miles 
from the city of Scio. It is a flat rock, wherein 


has been hewn a kind of round baſon, twenty 


feet diameter, the brims of it made to fit on, and 
in the middle of it is a ſquare ſtone, about three 
foot high and as many broad, where the maſter 
was ſuppoſed to fit in the midit of his pupils. 
But it is very uncertain whether HOMER was a 
native of Scio, for ſeven great cities contended 
for the honour of his birth, which he ſcems in- 
duſtriouſly to have concealed, becauſe, perhaps, 
the obſcure place he was born at could derive no 


honour to him; or rather, becauſe he was not fo 
confiderable in his day, or ſo vain to think it 


was material to the world where he received his 
breath. A little diſtance of time, when a man's 
infirmities are forgot, perhaps is as neceſſary to- 


wards acquiring the reputation of a great poet, as 


4 2 _ to 


The partridges of this iſſand | 
are much taken notice of by travellers, and may 
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extent. 


Towns 


Great men 


natives of 
the iſland. 


Product of 
the iſland. 


to form a complete hero or a ſaint; the world is 
generally ſo good to forget a man's failings when 
he is dead, their enmity ſeems to be buried with 
him; they uſually remember only the bright ſide 
of his character, and what in his life time might 


be looked on as blemiſhes, may paſs for beauties 


when he lyes in his grave. 

Mitylene, antiently Lesbos, is ſituate in thirty- 
nine degrees odd minutes north latitude, but a 
few leagues to the weſtward of Elea, in the Leſ- 
ſer Aſia: it is about fifty miles in length, and 
five and twenty broad; part of it is mountainous 
and barren, but there are many fruitful plains 
which produce plenty of corn. The chief town 
is Caſtro, antiently Mitylene, ſituate on a 


rocky promontory in the north part of the iſland, 


having two ports belonging to it: the town is 
not large or well built, but has a caſtle with a 
ſtrong garriſon, for the defence of the iſland a- 
gainſt pirates, who are very buſy in theſe ſeas; 
and there are above an hundred villages in the 
country, one of which is called Eriſſo, ſuppoſed 
to be the Eraſſas of the antients; of which town 
THEOPHRASTUS and PRHAN IOS, eminent diſ- 
ciples of ARISTOTLE, were natives: the famous 
ARION alſo. was a native of this iſland, whoſe 
skill in muſick was ſuch, that he is ſaid to have 
charmed the dolphin with it, which carried him 


on ſhore: EPIcuRus alſo read lectures at Mity- 


lene two years, and ARISTOTLE, it ſeems, re- 
ſided here as many; PiTTACUs, one of the ſe- 
ven wiſe men, and SAPPHO the poeteſs were na- 
tives of this place. Few iflands have produced 
men of a greater genius: but all the grave lec- 
tures of philoſophy which were delivered a- 
mongſt them, it ſeems, could not reform their 
morals; for it was a proverbial ſpeech in Greece, 
when they ſpoke of a profligate fellow, that he 
lived like a Lesbian. | 

This iſland does not only produce good corn, 
as has been obſerved already, but is {till remark- 
able for its excellent wines, as it was antiently ; 
HoRACE and STRABo admired them, and A- 
RISTOTLE with his dying breath pronounced in 
favour of the wine of Lesbos. It being pro- 
poſed, it ſeems, who ſhould ſucceed this great 
philoſopher, that might keep up the reputation of 
the peripatetick ſchool; and MEnEDEmMUs of 
Rhodes and IHEOPHRASH us of Lesbos being 
candidates for the poſt, the philoſopher called for 
a glaſs of wine from each iſland, and having de- 
liberately taſted them, ſaid, © They are both ex- 
© cellent wines, but this of Lesbos is the more 
© defireavle of the two.“ Intimating thereby, ſays 
my author, that THEO PERASTUs excelled 
MENEDEMVs as much as the wine of Lesbos 
was preferable to that of Rhodes. The ſoil alſo 
produces excellent oil, and the beſt figs in the 
Archipelago, and there are pine trees which yield 
a black pitch. | 
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enquire into the ſtate of thoſe iſlands called the 


in circumference ; it hath the ſouth part of My- 


and Tinos on the north, and the iſland of Rhe- 


A Cadi and a janizary Aga reſide at Caſtro or 
Mitylene, who have the government of the 
iſland, 
 Tenedos lyes about ſixty miles to the north. Pe 
ward of Mitylene, and not above two leagues to the fra 
the weſtward of the coaſt of Natolia, This i- ud i: 
ſland is computed to be about fifty miles in cir. 
cumference, and is ſaid to be the ſame which 
the Grecian fleet retired behind, when they pre- 
tended to raiſe the ſiege of Troy, and afterwards 
ſurprized that city. This country is famous at 
preſent for their excellent muſcadine wines. The 
iſlands above deſcribed are generally reckoned to 41 .. 
belong to Aſia; but there are many others in the ud 
Archipelago, which lye between Europe and Aſia, '**" 
which geographers ſometimes aſſign to the one 7 


g 7 
and ſometimes to the other. I proceed now to 
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HAF. XV: 


Treats of the iſlands of Delos, Mycone, Naxos, Pa- 
ros, and Antipares; being part of the Cyclades. 


'T HE Cyclades are fo called, becauſe they lye in ec 
a circle about Delos, and are ſaid to be in © 
number fifty-three; in a clear day twenty of 
them may be ſeen at once, The chief of the 
Cyclades are Delos, of an oblong figure, near bi 
twice as long as it is broad, and about fix miles 


cone, on the eaſt, the channel between Mycone 


nia on the weſt: it is called little Delos, or 
Zdeli in the plural number, including the iſle of 
Rhenia. The reaſon it was ſo celebrated by the rie rata 
antients was becauſe they held it to be the place = 
of AroLLo's and Diana's nativity, The i- 
ſlands about it therefore ſent thither, by publick | 
order, prieſts, facrifices, and choirs of virgins; 
inſtituting there great and publick feſtivals in ho- 
nour of APOLLO. The number of theſe ſuper- 
ſtitious Cyclades, as Sir GEORGE WHEELER 
obſerves, were at firſt but twelve, but after- 
wards comprehended moſt of the iſlands in the 
Egean ſea, and the humour diffuſed itſelf at length 
through all Greece, and the countries to the 
northward of it, who annually ſent preſents hi- 
ther. Upon the deſtruction of Corinth by the 
Romans, the wealth and trade of that city ſeem 

to be removed hither : the merchants chooſing to 
frequent it, on account of the goodneſs of its 
ports; the convenience of its ſituation between 
Europe and Aſia; but eſpecially on account of its 
immunities, and freedom from cuſtoms and im. 
politions: and it remained in How wealth an 
power till it was deſtroyed by ITHRIDATES» 


Both the. iſlands of Delos and Rhenia are get Or 
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HA p. terly deſerted, and only ſerve as a retreat to pi- 


tes. | | 
- The preſent ſtate of them have been very par- 


e- ticularly given us by Sir GEORGE WHEELER 
rmait- and Monſieur SPON, who viſited them together, 


and fince by Mr. TouRNEFoRT. Our coun- 
tryman WHEELER relates, that landing on the 
north-weſt part of the iſland, the firſt thing they 
met with was a ſquare foundation, with eleven 
granate pillars then ſtanding about and within it, 
This place the natives of the neighbouring iſlands 
called the ſchools, from a tradition that the 
ſchools were antiently there; and a ſtone's caſt 
from thence, in a large oval foundation, they 
diſcovered a pedeſtal of a ſtatue, dedicated to 
MiTHRIDATES EVERGETES, in the time that 
SELEUCUs of Marathon was gymnaſiarch, or 
chief governor of the ſchools : but as they found 
another inſcription of the ſame purport, at a great 
diſtance from this place, he thinks it very un- 
certain whether the ſchools were here; and ra- 
ther believes this oval foundation to have been a 
naumachia, or place where they held mock na- 
val fights: it is about three hundred paces in 
length, and two in breadth, and the wall about 
it hve feet deep within, but even with the ſur- 
face of the ground without, There were ſome 
pillars remaining on the brink of it, which made 
them conclude that it was antiently ſurrounded 
by a portico, _ | | 
Proceeding eaſtward they came to a vaſt heap 
of ruins of white marble, which they were ſatis- 
hed belonged to the temple of APoLLo, | becauſe 
they found the trunk of his ſtatue amongſt them. 
The temple itſelf is ſo entirely deſtroyed, that it 
is not poſſible to judge of the form of it; and 
the God himſelf has been ſo rudely handled, that 
they have left him neither hands, feet, nor head ; 
but his locks hanging round his ſhoulders are yet 
to be ſeen, having marks in each curl, where 
our travellers imagined jewels were ſet: his girdle 
alſo ſeemed to have been richly adorned, and on 
his left ſhoulder he had a light mantle. The 
ſtatue was above four times bigger than the life, 
tor the ſhoulders were ſix foot broad, and the reſt 
of the body proportionable. The beauty of it is 
ſuch, ſays WHEELER, that if MICHAEL Ax- 
GELO had ſeen it he would have admired it as 
much as he did that trunk in the vatican of 
Rome, It ſtood upright upon its pedeſtal three 
years before WHEELER was there, when the 
matte, of a ſhip endeavoured to carry it away, 
4 anding it impoſſible, broke off the head, 
ianus, and feet, and took them with him. A- 


15 — BN It | 
nos the ſame ruins our travellers ſound half the 


boch N woman, the drapery about which was 
Ra eg 10 well that it ſeemed to be the work of 
W z maſter as the former; and juſt by it was 

body and forepart of a centaur, ſo admirably 


well cut that life and vigour appeared in every CHAP. 


vein and muſcle, A great many other fragments 
of imagery they found, which ſeemed to have 
been the ornaments of the walls of the temple, 
Near the weſtern ſhore they diſcovered the ruins 
of a wonderful portico of marble, whoſe vaſt ar- 
Chitraves, pillars, and other beautiful parts, lye 
in as great confuſion as is poſſible : by an inſcrip- 
tion on one of its architraves it appears, that 
PHILI of Macedon was its founder. The pil- 
lars were angular towards the baſe, and channel- 
led upwards, of the Corinthian order. Near the 
ſouth end of this portico, and on the weſt ſide of 
a little rocky mountain, which they were aſſured 
was mount Cinthus, were the ruins of a theatre: 
it is ſomething more than a ſemicircle, whoſe 
diameter, comprehending the ſeats and utmoſt 
wall, is about two hundred feet: the whole fa- 
brick is of White marble, and each ſtone on the 


outſide cut in form of a diamond: in the place of 


the ſpectators are ſome ſeats ſtill remaining: the 
whole theatre leans on a hill, part of which ſeems 
to be dug away to make room for it. From the 
theatre eaſtward, paſſing over a world of ruins, 
they began to aſcend the rock called antiently 
mount Cynthus, which is very craggy and ſteep, 
but not ſo high as the hills in the neighbouring 
iſlands: it conſiſts of granate marble of ſeveral co- 
lours, ſome reddiſh mixed with black, other 
parts of it yellowiſh with black ſpots, and ſome 
of a light gray, but does not ſeem ſo durable as- 
the Egyptian marble ; for the pillars which were 
made of it were very much ſcaled by the weather: 
and WHEELER was of opinion, that a great 
many pillars, which paſſed for ſuch, were not the 
granate of Egypt. On the ſides of the hill were 

ſeveral landing places, wonderfully beautihed by 
porticos, and other ſtructures; as the multitude 
of pillars, pedeſtals, architraves, and other frag- 


ments of excellent marble, ranging ſtrait and pa- 


rallel to each other demonſtrate. Among theſe 
ruins our travellers found an altar dedicated to 
SERAPIsS, Is1s, ANUBIs, HARPOCRATES, and 
the Dioſcori, and one dedicated to LAToNa, 
the mother of ApOLLO and DIANA. 18 
The iſland is a rocky barren ſoil, with ſcarce 

any trees or herbage, fo very deſtitute of water, 
and the neceſſaries of life, that our travellers be- 
ing detained here by tempeſtuous weather were in. 
danger of periſhing in it ; but at length they did 
find a well of freſh water, and ſome game. 
Though Mr. TouRNEFORT, who was there 
ſince, obſerves, that their diſtreſs proceeded more 
from the want of good guides than any thing elſe; 
for that he found a conſiderable lake, and ſome 
ſprings in the iſland which were never dry, and 
one of them he takes to be the fountain Inopus, 
which he ſays had four and twenty feet of water 
in the ſummer time, The Greater Delos, me a 
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CHAP. 
* 


Rhenia, or 
the Greater 
Delos. 


Nlycone, ſi- 
tuation and 


extent. 


THE PRESENT STATE 


goes by the name of Rhenia, is ſeparated from 
the Lefler by a channel about five hundred paces 
broad, and is eighteen miles in circumference ; 
the mountains here are not very high, and afford 
excellent paſturage : the valleys would produce 
corn and wine, if they were cultivated, but this 
ifland, like the other Delos, is perfectly deſerted, 
except that the people of Mycone ſend over ſhep- 
herds hither, who feed herds of cattle, horſes, 
oxen, ſheep, and goats, which they are frequent- 
ly forced to tranſport to their own ifland, to pre- 
ſerve them from the rovers who infeſt theſe ſeas. 
In this iſland alſo are abundance of magnificent 
ruins. Monſieur ToURNEFORT relates, that 
he ſaw above fix ſcore altars amidſt the ruins of 
buildings, which to that time looked very ſtate- 
ly. Moſt of the altars are cylindrical, adorned 
with feſtoons, with heads of oxen or rams: theſe 
altars are uſually three feet and a half high, and 
about three feet diameter. One of them, which 
this gentleman hath given us a cut of, he ſuppoles 
was dedicated to Baccavus, from a bunch of 
grapes which hangs below the feſtoons. "The beft 
port of this iſland is called the Maſtick port, from 
the great numbers of maſtick trees which grow 
about it. | | 1 
Mycone lyes about three miles to the eaſtward 
of the Leſſer Delos, and is between five and 
twenty and thirty miles in circumference, 'T here 
is a large harbour in the weſt part of the iſland, 
within which ſtands their only town, without 
any fortifications about it. One great baſon, or 
reſervoir, ſerves the town with water. There is 


ſcarce a well in the country, and very little 


Product of 
the iſland. 


Inhabitants. 


wood. Their mountains are of no great height, 
the higheſt of them is that of mount Elijah. 


The foil produces corn, wine, and figs, and 


ſome few olives. They make twenty-five or 
thirty thouſand barrels of wine every year. 
the whole country there may be about five hun- 


dred ſea-faring men, who have many of them 


the reputation of pirates or rovers. They com- 
pute that there are three thouſand ſouls in the 


town: but you ſee four women to one man, pro- 


bably becauſe the men are many of them at ſea. 
Hither our countryman W HEELER obſerves, the 
rovers uſually bring their plunder ; and here they 
keep their wives and children, and their wenches : 


the women in general have a greater reputation 


for beauty than chaſtity, The captain of the 
veſſel, our countryman was in, had ſeveral tem- 
porary wives in this country, he tells us; but 
not content with them, he purchaſed a young 
virgin of her father at this time, who with weep- 
ing, and a ſeeming reluctance, ſuffered herſelf to 
be carried on board the ſhip by the boat's crew, 
being followed by a multitude of women of the 
place to the water ſide, not to prevent the rape, 
but rather in hopes of being run away with too: 


In 


for he obſerved above an hundred girls 
ſhore, from eleven to fifteen years of ag 
held their coats as high as their middles, to inti. 
mate what ſtamp they were of. The next day 
the captain made an entertainment for his officer; 
as if it had been his wedding, having dreſſed th! 
girl in a rich Venetian habit: for the dreſs of the 
women of Mycone is a very odd one, their coat; 
coming but a little below their knees, and about 
their waiſt they have a kind of farthingale, 


e, Who 


The inhabitants are moſt of them Chriſtians of 


the Greek Church, and have magiſtrates of their 
own religion; but an officer of the Turks comc: 
annually to collect the taxes they pay to the Porte. 
A Cadi alſo viſits them ſometimes, and holds a 
court here, as they do in ſome other of the little 
iſlands, giving notice that thoſe who have any 
controverſies to decide ſhould come before him, 
with their evidence and witneſſes; and the Greeks, 


it ſeems, are frequently, ſo fooliſh as to come be- 
fore his tribunal, and refuſe to ſubmit to the de- 


termination of the papas and magiſtrates choſen 
among themſclves. There are no leſs than fifty 
Greek churches in Mycone, every one of which 
has its papa, or prieſt; and there are alſo ſome 
monaſteries and a nunnery in the iſland, parti- 
cularly the nunnery of Paleo Caſtro, which ſtands 
upon a hill in the middle of the iſland, near which 
is the church of St. MARINA, where they an- 
nually celebrate one of their great feſtivals on the 


17th of July, and afterwards drink and dance 


all night, after their manner, till morning. Some 
of their monaſteries are quite deſerted, and in- 


_ deed the people ſeem not very fond of a monaſ- 


tick life; thoſe convents that are inhabited, not 
having above five or fix brothers or ſiſters apiece 
in them, except the great monaſtery, as it is cal- 
led, where there are a dozen. 

The iſland of Naxia, or Naxos, lyes to the 


ſouthward of Mycone, and two or three leagues 


to the eaſtward of Paros, being ninety or an hun- 
dred miles in circumference, the form almoſt o- 
val, It is pleaſantly diverſified with mountains 
and valleys, woods and campaign, and well wa- 
tered, having a variety of ſprings and ſtreams, 
ſome of which turn mills, though their courſe 
can be but ſhort, There are no good ports in 
the iſland, and only one great town, beſides villa- 
ges, of which there may be forty or fifty. The 
town is ſituate on the ſouth ſide of the iſland, 
and the caſtle in the moſt elevated part of it, 
flanked with great towers. In the middle of it 
is a ſquare, which was the palace of the Dukes 
of the Archipelago ; and the deſcendants of thoſe 
Latin gentlemen who ſettled in this iſland under 


thoſe Princes, are {till in poſſeſſion of the ſcite of 


this caſtle, The Greeks who are much more 
numerous, enjoy all that part of the town, from 


the caſtle down to the ſea, The enmity 3 
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XV. 


Ab. the Greek 


OF TURKEY 


and Latin gentry here is not to be 
conceived: a Latin of quality would ſooner mar- 
ry the meaneſt peaſant than a Greek Lady; and 
'non this account have procured diſpenſations 
from Rome to marry with their firſt couſins. But 
the Turks, it ſeems, uſe all theſe gentlemen 2- 


like, and on the arrival of the commander of the 


IN EUROPE. 


ſerved already ; fo ſevere and fo ſpeedy is the CHAP, 


puniſhment the Turks inflict on thoſe who en- 
deavour to make proſelytes amongſt them. The 


Latin Fathers in general practiſe phyſick here. As 


to the Greek Archbiſhop of Naxia, he has a very 
handſome revenue, and the iſlands of Paros and 
Antiparos are both within his juriſdiction. Be- 
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XV. 
— 


Jeaft galliot, neither Latins nor Greeks dare ap- ſides the churches in the city and villages, there | 


pear with any thing elſe on their heads but a red 
cap, like the pooreſt galley ſlave, and tremble be- 
fre the meaneſt officer; but as ſoon as the 
Turks are withdrawn, the Naxian nobility re- 
ſume their former pride and contentions. You 
ſee none of them without their velvet caps, and 
ſcarce hear them diſcourſe of any thing but their 
families and pedigree, ſome deriving themſelves 
from the Paleologi, or Comnenii, and others 
from the Juſtiniani, the Grimaldi, &c. Nor 
has the Grand Seignior any occaſion to fear an in- 
ſurrection here, for ſuch is the antipathy of the 


Latins and Greeks to each other, that ſhould ei- 


ther of them form a conſpiracy againſt the ſtate, 


the other would infallibly give notice of it. The 
Ladies alſo are full as vain as the men. You 


will ſee them returning from the country, after 
the vintage, with a train of thirty or forty fe- 
males, ſome mounted on aſſes, and ſome on foot, 


one carrying a towel, another a pair of ſtockings, 


a third a diſh z and thus you have almoſt all the 
miſtreſſes clothing and furniture of the houſe ex- 
poſed to view. The Lady, poorly mounted, 
makes her entrance. into the city at the head of 
them, the children being in the middle of the ca- 


ralcade, and the husband brings up the rear. 


are a great number of chapels diſperſed about the 


iſland, and ſeven or eight monaſteries. 


The people elect their governors from among 
themſelves here, as in moſt of the other iſlands, 


but are, however, viſited by a Cadi, or Maho- 


metan Judge, ſometimes, to whom they may ap- 
peal, as to the laſt reſort, There comes alſo 


annually an officer to collect the taxes, which a- 
mount to ten thouſand crowns per annum, and 


upwards; and, as has been hinted already, the 
meaneſt Turkiſh officer who comes upon the i- 


ſland but occaſionally, is in a manner governor 


while he remains there, and will order whom he 


pleaſes to undergo the baſtinado. At theſe times 
all the controverſies of the iſlanders about their 


quality and precedence ſeem to vaniſh: every one 
officiouſly makes his court to the haughty Turk, 
and endeavours to inſinuate himſelf into his fa- 
As for the common people, they ſeem to 
a thoughtleſs life here, as in the 


vour. 
lead as merry 
other iſlands: they derive themſelves from BA c- 


c Hos, and have plenty of good wine; and if 


they are ſlaves they are the merrieſt in the uni- 
verſe. 
ſtanding, upon a little rock in the ſea, about a 
musket ſhot from the caſtle, a beautiful marble 


Among their antiquities there is still 


The gentlemen of Naxia keep for the moſt 
part in their country houſes, viſiting one another 


but ſeldom, and hunting is their uſual employ- 


gate, in the middle of a heap of magnificent 
ruins of marble and granate. This they fay was 
the palace of Baccaus ; but Mr. TourNe- 


N 


— ß . CN 


ment, having plenty of deer and other game. 


The villages are not very populous, there being 


not above eight thouſand ſouls in the iſland : they 


have however two Archbiſhops, one of the Latin 


and the other of the Greek Church. The La- 
tin Biſhop is nominated by the Pope, and his 


church, which was built and endowed by the 


hrſt Duke of the iſland, called the metropolitan, 
The chapter conſiſts of ſix canons, a dean, a 
chanter, a provoſt, and a treaſurer, with nine or 
ten aſſiſtant prieſts, which make up the reſt of 
the clergy. There are alſo of the jeſuits ſeven 
or cizht prieſts, employed in educating young 
3 and in miſſions to the other iſlands of 
; e Aichipelago, The capuchins have alſo a ſet- 
Twp. in Naxia,' and apply themſelves with 
inc ſame zeal to make proſelytes to the Latin 


Church among the Greeks; for as to the con- 


vert! n . 
ung Mahometans, notwithſtanding the Ro- 


man mi 3 at 
n miſhonaries ſwarm all over the eaſt, there is 


0 in men of their attempting to bring any one 
man over to Chriſtianity, as has been ob- 


FORT is of opinion, they are the remains of a 
temple dedicated to that God. Dia, the higheſt 
mountain in the iſland, which ſignifies the mount 
of JUPITER, formerly gave name to the iſland. 


Towards the bottom of it, on a rough block of 
marble, is an inſcription in Greek, fignifying 
that this is the mountain of JUPITER, the pre- 


ſerver of flocks. And there is a grotto ſhewn-to 
ſtrangers, where they pretend the Bacchantes cele- 
brated the Orgies. = | 


To the weſtward of Naxia, fix or ſeven miles, paros, the 
lyes the iſland of Paros, being about forty miles ftuarion and 
The chief town of the iſland ene. 
is Parechia, built on the ruins of the antient Pa- 

In the walls are ſeen fine marble columns 


in circumference. 


ros. 
lying at their length, and all over the town we 
find architraves, pedeſtals, and other noble pieces. 
of carved marble, the remains of the antient ci- 
ty. The Parian marble was in great eſteem 
among the antients ; not but that there is as good 
at Naxia and Tinos, according to Monſieur 
ToURNEFORT, but they had not thoſe skilful 

| ſtatuaries 
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664 THE PRESENT STATE 


CTIHAP. ſtatuaries and ſculptors which this iſland produced, 
XV. and made even the materials they worked upon 
— kcttought more valuable than they really were, 
ivay, ſuch a veneration had the antients for this 
marble, proceeding from the exquiſite workman- 
ſhip of PHIDTAS and PRAxiTtILEs, who 
ſeemed to give life to the ſtatues they wrought, 
that of ſtones they became the object of divine 
worſhip. Paros was dedicated to Baccuus, on 
account of the excellent wines it produced. 

It is computed that there are at preſent in this 
iſland about fifteen hundred families, who manure 
and cultivate their lands ſomething better than 
their neighbours, and have plenty of corn and 
wine, as they had of oil before the Venetians 
burnt their olive yards: they feed alſo abundance 
of cattle, and are well ſtocked with game. Their 
meat of all kind is generally good; but they have 
little mutton, which is fed in their houſes with 
fruits and bread, much admired by our travel- 
lers. The Turks have ſo much confidence in 
the Greeks of this iſland, and ſome others, that 
they entruſt one of their number with the admi- 
niſtration of juſtice, and do not ſend a Cadi to 
receive appeals from him. There are ſeveral 
good ports in the ifland ; in that of St. Mary's a 
great fleet may ride ſecure; but the Turks uſual- 
ly come to an anchor in that of Drio, which is 
on the weſtern part of the iſland. Beſides the 
town of Parechia there are ſeveral conſiderable 
villages in the country, and the churches and 

_ chapels ſtand pretty thick, The panagia, or ma- 
dona, without the city, is the largeſt and moſt 
beautiful church in the Archipelago. The arches 
and roof are better finiſhed than could be expect- 
ed among the modern Greeks; but as the co- 
lumns were taken out of the ruins of the antient 
city, and are of different orders and models, it 
appears to be a piece of patchwork at laſt. The 
ſculpture of the frontiſpiece is very indifferent, 
and the painting of the choir worſe. The inha- 


bitants of the Archipelago, however, who ſee no- 


thing better, admire it as a very elegant build- 
ing. There are ſixteen or ſeventeen monaſteries 
in the iſland, but almoſt deſerted. The nobleſt 
antiquity diſcovered here was a piece of marble, 
whereon was engraven the moſt noted Greek 
epochas, from the reign of CEcRoPs, the foun- 
der of the Athenian monarchy, to DioGtnes 
the magiſtrate, being the ſpace of thriteen hun- 
dred years, which was purchaſed by the Engliſh, 
and now remains in the theatre at Oxford ; from 


this monument it is we are acquainted with the were produced by vegetation. . 
foundation of the moſt famous cities in Greece, The Marquiſs of NoINTELLE, 28 1 — 
and when their greateſt men lived who were the baſſador to the Grand Seignior, paſſed the | 


ornaments of that country, 
Antiparos About a mile from Paros lyes the iſland of An- 


tiparos. It is a flat rock, about ſixteen miles in five hundred perſons, conſiſting of his On "4 
compaſs, covered in ſome places with a ftrata of tinue, the natives of the iſland, or ſea-faring * 


| 


three or fourſcore families, who inhabit x 


of nature. Monſieur TouRNEFoRT, who ha; 


vegetable earth, which produces corn enough for Ch [ 
Ny, 


| poor 
village, about a mile from the ſea; and there i; 


very little here that deſerves our notice, unleſs i 
be a grotto, which the Marquis of Noinrtz.: 
formerly, and of late Monſieur 'Tournzrogy 
have taken the pains elaborately to deſcribe, 10 
one of the greateſt curioſities in nature. The 
entrance to it was ſtraight and troubleſome, but 
when they were got into it they diſcovered, by 
torch- light, one of the moſt pleaſing ſcenes that 
ever they beheld, and what rendered it the more 
ſurpriſing was, that it was the pure workmanſhip 


A many 


a very poetical vein, after he has deſcribed the 
danger and difficulty of the entrance, tells us that 
the grotto is about forty fathoms high, and fifty 
broad ; that the roof is a pretty good arch, em- 
belliſhed with variety of natural fretwork, and 
that in ſome places they ſaw bunches of grapes, 
feſtoons, and lances of a ſurpriſing length, or 
ſomething which he apprehended reſembled them ; 
on the right and left were formed ſeveral little 
cloſets or cabinets : but among other things there 
was a large pavilion, formed by productions, 
which ſo exactly repreſented the roots, branches, 
and heads of colly flowers, as if nature intended 
to ſhew how ſhe operates in the vegetation of of 
ſtone. All theſe figures are of white marble, \'" 5 
tranſparent and cryſtallized, and many of them 
covered with a white bark; if you ſtrike them 
they ſound like copper: there were alſo ſeveral 
columns of marble, planted like trunks of trees, 
on the tuft of a little rock. Theſe ſtems of 
marble, ſays Monſieur TOURNEFORT, cCertain- 
ly vegetate; for not a ſingle drop of water ever 
falls into the place, and if it did, it is not con- 
ceivable how a few drops falling from an height 
of twenty-fve or thirty fathoms, ſhould form 
cylindrical pieces, terminating like round caps. 
In the farthermoſt part of the grotto appears 4 
pyramid, on which the Marquis of NoINTELLE 
cauſed maſs to be ſaid, in the year 1673. It ſtands | 
by itſelf, and is about twenty-four feet high, a- 

dorned with ſeveral chapiters fluted of a dazzling 
whiteneſs, as is all the reſt of the grotto. his 
pyramid he thinks the fineſt plant of marble in 
the world, for it is impoſſible, he again inſiſts, 
that this ſhould be done by the droppings of Wa. 
ter; it is much more probable, he concelves, that 
theſe congelations, and ſome others, which hang 
downwards in the grotto, like monſtrous iſicles, 


firſt days of the Chriſtmas holidays, anno —. 
in this grotto, being attended thither by 4 
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OF TURKEY 


An hundred large torches of wax, and 
four hundred lamps were lighted at the ſame 
time, and burnt night and day; being ſo well 
laced in the grotto that no church was ever bet- 
tor illuminated, and when the hoſt was lifted up 
in the celebration of the mals, fire was given to 
twenty four patereroes, placed at the entrance of 
the cavern, which in this hollow gave a report 
more terrible than the loudeſt thunder, the trum- 
pets, hautboys, and other inſtrumental muſick, 
Funding at the ſame time: and thus, ſays TouR- 
xEFORT; the Marquis conſecrated this magnificent 
grotto, and the pyramid above- mentioned has ever 
\ince been denominated the altar. The top of the 
mountain over this grotto is paved, as it were, 
with tranſparent cryſtallizations, like common 
tale: the reſt of the mountain is covered with 
cretan thyme, cedars, and lentisk trees. But 
was it not for this ſurpriſing grotto, Monſieur 
TouRNEFORT ſays, this iſland would not be 
worth the viſiting. | 5 


CHA P. XVI. 
Treats of te iſland of Cerigo and Melbo. 
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two or three leagues diſtant from the ſouth- 
eaſt part of the Morea; this was ſaid to be the 
country of VENUs, and the place of fair HE- 
k x's nativity, whoſe rape occaſioned the ſiege 
of Troy: it is forty or fifty miles in circumfe- 
rence, a mountainous rocky country, and pro- 
duces very little corn, wine, or oil, and is but 
thinly peopled ; ſheep and poultry are plentiful 
enough however, and they have good ſtore of 
game, 
the iſland, and hath a caſtle of ſome ſtrength to- 
wards the ſea, being ſituate on a precipice ; but 
the Ra underneath it is expoſed to the ſouth 
winds. | 
Melos, or Millo, lyes between forty and fifty 
miles to the eaſtward of the ſouth-eaſt part of the 
Morea, and as much to the northward of Can- 
dia, being of a round form, and ſixty or ſeventy 
miles in circumference. It is ſaid to be named 
Melos by the Greeks, from the abundance of ho- 
ney it produced, The face of the iſland is moun- 
tainous and rocky, but interſperſed with pleaſant 
fruitful plains, Here is one of the beſt harbours 
in the Levant, facing the north-weſt, two miles 
from whence, up in the country, ſtands the town 
of Millo, the only conſiderable place in the iſland ; 
me town contains about five thouſand ſouls, and 
's prettily built, but abominable naſty, according 
o LOURNEFORT H; for their hogſties ſtand at 
we entrance of their houſes fronting the ſtreet, 
and here they throw all their dirt and filth, which 


FI 1 marſhes, the mineral exhalations in 


1 HE iſland of Cerigo, antiently Cytheria, lyes 


The chief town is on the ſouth ſide of 


iſlands there are fires which have burnt ever ſince 
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the iſland, and the want of good water, renders CH AP, 
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the country very unhealthful. As to what con- XVI. 
cerns the natural hiſtory of Melos, fays our au- 
thor, it is almoſt entirely a hollow rock, ſpungy Of che pro- 
and ſoaked, as it were, with the ſalt water of the 9 
ſea; and it is probable, he thinks, that the perpe- Clptwr, 
tual ſubterranean fires which are diſcovered here, 

are occaſioned by a ferruginous matter and ſul- 

phur, which no part of this iſland is without ; 

and that theſe materials are heated by being 
drenched with ſea water: for coaſting round the 

iſland, in a boat, there are ſeen a multitude of 
ſubterranean paſſages, through which the ſea wa- 

ter is received, and conveyed into the minuteſt cavi- 

ties of the ſpungy rock: that it is highly probable 

this ſalt undergoes much the ſame proceſs, as that 

which we put into our retorts, that is, the fire 

which is continually heating the bowels of this 

iſland, cauſes an acid ſpirit to ſeparate from this 

ſalt, not unlike that we draw from fea ſalt by 
common fire; and to this acid, he is of opinion, 

muſt be referred the production of allum and ſul- 

phur, the commoneſt minerals here: for this li- 

quor penetrating inſenſibly the hardeſt rocks, diſ- 


ſolves them, incorporates with them, and is con- 


verted into allum : of which we can hardly make 
a queſtion, becauſe by pouring ſpirit of ſalt upon 
common ſtones, or chalk, aluminous concretions 
are produced, and the ſame acid ſpirit mixed 
with the brimſtone, which pervades the veins of 
the earth, occaſions the formation of ſulphur ; 
every one knows that ſulphur is only a fat ſub- 
ſtance, fixed by an acid ſpirit: now the water of 
the ſea is not only falt but bitter and fat, and this 
may be the reaſon that ſulphur is ordinarily found 
in places near the ſea, where earthquakes alſo are 
moſt frequent ; witneſs thoſe great vulcanoes out 
of which iſſue flames of fire, viz, Veſuvius, vulcanoes 


Stromboli, Etna, the Canaries, &c. In theſe and earth- 

quakes gene- 
rally happen 
near the ſes. 


the world began. The ſulphur of Melos is very 
beautiful, of a greeniſh ſhining caſt, which made 
the antients prefer it to that of Italy, It is found 
here in large pieces when they dig the ground, 
and in huge veins in the quarries where they get 
their milſtones. Thus the iſland of Melos, our 
author obſerves, is a natural laboratory, wherein 
is continually preparing ſpirit of falt, allum, and 
ſulphur, by means of the ſea water, iron, and 
rocks, and by the ſingular ſtructure of the inte- 
riour parts of the iſland, which are fo formed as 
to ſtrain the ſaline and fat parts of the ſea water, 
and theſe parts are put in motion by the violence 
of the burnings excited therein continually, which 
burnings produced by the ſpirit of ſalt give birth 
to the ſulphur and allum. | 

The waters of Melos are not good to drink, 
eſpecially in the low grounds, where they are in- 
fected with the ſmell of ſulphur ; the baths Row 
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THE PRESENT 


are at the foot of a hill, going from the town of 
Melos to the port, and are called by the Greeks, 
Loutra ; the entrance to them is ſo narrow, that 
you muſt ſtoop to go through it; this leads to 


a chamber formed by nature, adjoining to which 
there is a baſon or reſervoir of lukewarm ſalt wa- 


ter, in which people fit and bathe, and ſuch is 
the heat of the place, that the ſweat guſhes out 


in huge drops; theſe are eſteemed much better 
than any artificial bath. 


Below the baths near 
the ſhore are a variety of little ſprings bubbling 
through the ſand, ſo hot that they will burn ones 
fingers. On the north part of the iſland, not far 
from the village of Caſtro, is a purging ſpring 
which riſes on the very edge of the fea, and of- 
ten mixes with 'it ; another bubbles up a little 
from this, and they are both almoſt lukewarm, 
but have no falt taſte. With theſe the Greeks 
of the iſland drench and purge themſelves once 
a year, 

The allum mines in this iſland, are not wrought 
at preſent, the Greeks being ſenſible they ſhould 
only ſubject themſelves to new exactions from 
the Turk by working them. T hey are about 
half a league from the town of Melos; the en- 
trance into them is through a narrow patlage 
which leads to certain chambers or vaults, four or 
five fect high, and nine or ten broad, incruſtated 
almoſt . throughout with allum, which grows in 


the form of flat ſtones, from nine to fifteen lines 


thick; and as they take away theſe, new ones 


| ſucceed in their places: the plumous, or feathered 


allum, ſo called, becauſe inttead of parting into 
ſcales, it riſes in white ſoft threads or filaments, 
like the feathers of a quill, is looked upon to be 
one of the moſt curious things in the Levant, with 
reſpect to natural hiſtory : it riſes in large lumps, 
compoſed of threads fine as the ſofteſt ſilk, ſilver- 
ed over and ſhining ; being an inch and a half 
or two inches in length, of the fame taſte with 
the ſtone allum ; there is no other difference, 
than its being divided into ſmall ſtrings : and the 
ſtones through which this allum protrudes are very 
light and friable. Four miles to the ſouthward of 


the town, on the edge of the fea, is a grotto 


above fifteen paces deep, whither the water of 
the ſea penetrates in rough weather. This grotto 
being from fifteen to twenty feet high, is all 
cruſted over with allum ſublimate, white as ſnow 


in ſome places, reddiſh and of the colour of gold, 


in others like the chemical flowers of ſal ammo- 
niac. All the rocks round the cavern are lined 
with the like concretions, Not many paces from 
this cave, on the ſea ſhore, is another grotto the 
bottom whereof is filled with ſulphur, which 
burns without ceaſing ; ſo that there is no going 
into it: all the places about it are continually 
ſmoking, and ſometimes caſt out flames of fire. 


Here is found ſulphur perfectly pure, and as it 


break out and deſtroy them and their country, 


STATE 


were ſublimated, which is always burning in cer. | 
tain places. There are others from whence di. 1 
ſtils, drop by drop, a ſolution of allum, much be 
more acrid than that of common allum ; which 5 
is ſuppoſed to be that allum, which PII xx calls 
liquid allum, and which he particularly afligns tothe 
iſland of Melos. And it ſeems there is not a hole 
in any rock of this iſland, but if you put your head 
into it, you perceive a conſiderable heat. There; 
allo a ſpot of ground on the ſurface of the iſand 
which burns perpetually ; all the fields about i 
ſmoking like a furnace; the ſurface is as yellow: 
as gold, proceeding from the ſulphur which co 
lours the earth. | 
It is obſerved farther, that this ſpungy hollow 
rock of Melos is a kind of natural ſtove, rently 
warming the ſuperficies of the earth in moſt places, 
and thereby cauſes it to produce the beſt of fruits, 
particularly grapes, figs, and the moſt delicious 
melons in the Archipelago ; fo fertile is the ſoil, 
that it never lyes fallow ; one year it produces 
wheat, another barley, a third peaſe and beans, 
melons, &c. Their fields are like ſo many gar- 
dens, ſeparated from each other by ſtone walls, 
As to eatables, belides butchers meat, they hate 
fowl, fiſh, and game in great plenty: and nut- 
withſtanding they live in a ſickly, unwholeſom 
air, and upon the ſurface of a burning lake, as it 
were, which they may expect every day ſhould 


they are as merry as Greeks uſed to be, and in- 
dulge in the good things they thus abundantly pos- 
ſeſs; neither ſickneſs, the Turkiſh tyranny, or 
the burning caverns in the bowels of the illand, 
can deject the ſpirits of the merry Milliotes. 
The inhabitants of Melos are generally ſea- 
faring men, and ſerve as pilots to ſhips which fail 
in the Archipelago. The chaſtity of their wo- 
men may be equa] to the Ladies of Wapping ; 
Mr. TouURNEFORT ſays, they are arrant co- 
quets, and uſe the powder of a ſea plant, to give 
a ruddineſs to their complexions ; but it ſoon ſpoils 
them, and deſtroy their skin. 'T hey wear breeches, 
like the reſt of the females in the Levant, and 
ſeem under a greater neceſſity of doing ſo, becauſe 
their coats ſcarce reach to their knees. Ihe peo- 
ple are for the moſt part Greeks ; but ſome of the 
Latin communion, and here is a Latin Biſhop, 
and a monaſtery of French capuchins in the tOWN 
of Melos, but very few of the Latin clergy. Ine 
Greek Biſhop has a good revenue, and a get 
many churches under his care, beſides thirt«e!? 
monaſteries ; the moſt conſiderable whereot 1s Toit 
on mount Elijah, from whence there is à gt 
ous proſpect of ſeveral iſtands in the Arcjupeizge: 
A rivulet runs down through the gardens; 45 
groves of olives, orange, and cedar trees ſurrount 
the convent, which altogether render it 2 m 


agreeable ſolitude. There 


OF TURKEY 


Thereare two Turkiſh magiſtrates in the iſland, 
namely the Cadi and the Vaivode, the one a civil, 
the other a military officer; but their principal 
employment ſeems to be, to take care that the 
sultan is not defrauded in his duties, and to ex- 
tort what they can out of the poor Greeks to fill 
their own pockets ; for the Greeks have here, as 
in the other iſlands, the privilege of electing their 
own magiſtrates, who may decide all controver- 
ſties amongſt them; though ſometimes they are ſo 
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infdel their judge. 
CC 


Treats If the iſands of Argentiere, Siphanto, Serpbo, 
Stemſa, Nicouria, Amorgos and Caltyero, 


5 T O the northward of Melos, and not a mile 
diſtant from it, lyes the iſland antiently cal- 
led Argentiere, from the ſilver mines which were 
wrought here; though there are none open at pre- 
ſent, It is by the Grecians called Chimoli, be- 
ing about eighteen miles in circumference, a 
mountainous barren ſoil, and but one poor village 
in the iſland, nor is there any thing in the coun- 
try which deſerves our notice at preſent, unleſs 
it be the terra cimolia mentioned by the anti- 
ents, a white heavy chalk uſed in whitening their 
cloths. | „ | 
Siphanto or Siphno, lyes thirty ſix miles to the 
northward of Melos, antiently called Merope ; 
and is about forty miles in compaſs. The air 
and water are extremely good here. The iſland 
is a rock of marble covered with a rich ſtaple of 
carth, which produces corn, vines, oil, capers, 
figs, ſeſamum and ſome ſilk, which is reckoned 
very good; and they have plenty of poultry, wild 
owl and other game. It is computed, there are 
about five thouſand ſouls in the iſland, who in- 
habit five or fix villages there is a caſtle alſo ſi- 
tuate on a rock by the fea fide, ſuppoſed to be 
built on the ground where Apollonia once ſtood. 
I here are not leſs than five hundred Greek cha- 
pels in the country, and fixty papas who ſay di- 
vine fervice once a year in every. one of theſe 
chapels; viz, on the day of their dedication. 
Here are alſo four convents of monks, and two 
of nuns; the iſland is in the dioceſs of the Biſhop 
v! Melos. Siphanto was famous antiently for its 
Zold mines, though the natives at preſent do not 
pretend to know in what part of the iſland they 
were ; neither are their lead mines wrought, of 
which there are ſeveral. Some years ſince, there 
dame fome Jews from Conſtantinople by the or- 
er of the Porte to examine them; but the na- 
2 apprehending they ſhould be obliged to work 
: m for the Turks, it is faid, bribed the cap- 
1 of the galliot, who was to carry them back 


indifcreet as to appeal to the Cadi, and make an 
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with the oar, to ſink the veſſel ; which he did CH AP* 
by boring holes in it, and ſent the Jews with XVII.. 
their cargo to the bottom, eſcaping himſelf in his 


boat. At another time, they hired a rover to at- 
tack a ſet of Jews who came to Siphanto on the 
ſame errand ; fo that at length they totally gave 
over the enterprize. And according to Mr.“ 
TouRNEFoORT, the rovers have done more to- 
wards preventing an apoſtaſy among the Greeks 
of theſe iſlands than their prieſts; for upon notice 
of any families being turned Turks, they fre- 
quently land and make them their priſoners, car- 
rying them away into ſlavery to Malta or other 
places : and as the Greeks are more numerous in 
the Archipelago than the Latins, and apt to in- 
ſult the Latins on that account, they frequently 
complain to a Malteſe Corſair, and procure their 
adverſary to be well baſtinado'd for his inſolence. 
So that conſidering the Latins are ſuppported by 
the Pope, the French King, the Venetians, Mal- 
teſe, & c. they ſeem to be at leaſt upon the level 
with the poor Greeks, though they arc much 


more numerous in theſe iſlands. 


The iſland of Serpho or Serphanto, lyes about gerpho. 
twelve miles to the north eaſt of Siphanto, and 
is between thirty and forty miles in circumference, 


a mountainous rugged country, and full of pre- 


Cipices, There are ſome mines of iron and load- 
ſtone here, which lye fo ſhallow that they are 
laid open by the rains, but the beſt pieces of 
load-ftone lye deep. Beſides a poor village, there 
is but one town in the iſland, built round a fright- 
ful rock, three miles from the port, which is a 
pretty good one. The inhabitants are all Greeks, 
whom the Catholicks tell us, are a lazy flothful 
people, and that their vintage, as well as their 
crops of corn, are very inconſiderable. A Cadi or 
Judge itinerant, viſits them ſometimes, to receive 
appeals from their papas, and an officer ſtyled a 
Vaivode, reſides here to take care of the Sultan's 
duties, who can alſo inflict the baſtinado on 
Chriſtians when he ſees fit, in an arbitrary man- 
ner, without regard to legal forms. In this 
iſland, our author obſerves, the natives retain 
ſomething of the genius' of their anceftors, being 
every day tompoling witty fatyrical ballads, nor 
are they leſs merry than their neighbours, danc- 
ing and carouling all night, both men and wo- 
men, on every feſtival. 

Stenoſa lyes eighteen miles north eaſt of Naxos, Stenoſa. 
being a poor barren rock, about ten- or twelve 
miles round, inhabited only by a few ſhepherds, 
who look after ſome flocks of goats, which belong 
to the monks of Amorgas, who ſupply them with 
biſcuit once in three months. — 

About a mile from Stenoſa lyes the iſland Ni- Nicouria, 
couria, being a block of marble in the midſt of 
the ſea, five miles in compaſs, on which is not 
much to be found, but ſome lean goats and par- 

e tridges, 
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CH Ap. tridges, and little chapels dedicated to the Virgin, about to undertake. The foil of the country is ( 
XVII. &c. erected after the manner of the Greeks, in tolerably fruitful, producing as much oil as the 1 n 
WA, the moſt inacceſſible parts of the rocks, believing want, and corn and wine to ſupply their neg. . q 

that there is no ſmall merit in climbing up to bours. T heir grapes are faid to equal any in the 
them. Here being no want of materials for Archipelago. = . 

A multitude building, ſcarce a Greek dies in the Archipelago, Caloyero is a hideous ſteep rock, twelve mile; 
ere but he leaves a legacy of ſome crowns for the from Amorgos, which I find remarkable only for 
thele iſlands, Erecting one of theſe oratories, which is the reaſon the multitude of falcons neſts which are found 


that all the iſlands are ſo thick ſet with chapels. here, and therefore needs no farther deſcription, 
To thoſe places after they have climbed up with 


infinite labour, they ſign themſelves fifteen or | | . 
twenty times with the ſign of the croſs, and bow- JJV 
ing their heads as often, almoſt to the ground. 5 
If the lamp be not lighted, they take out a tinder Treats of the iſlands of Cheirs, Semoſa, Raclia, 
box and ſtrike fire, burning two or three grains Nie, Sikino, Policandro, and Santorini, 
of incenſe before the picture of the virgin or. | 55 | 
faint they find there; then they recommend their CH EIRO is another deſert Hand, within 
affairs to the care of the faint, and perhaps ex- musket ſhot of Caloyero, eighteen miles about, 
poſtulate with him if things have not gone ac- where the people of Amorgos feed three or four 
cording to their expectations. Ihe good women hundred goats. 5 | 
uſually bring with them a little oil for the lamp, Skinofa alſo is deſtitute of inhabitants, lying 
or a wax candle, or elſe leave a piece of money eight miles from Cheiro, and twelve from Naxia, 
to buy ſome, and if they can, they procure a being twelve miles in circumference, There re- 
papa to ſay divine ſervice before the ſaint, Theſe mains only the ruins of a town in the iſland, 
oratories are almoſt the only places which travel which afford nothing worth obſervation. 
lers find to lodge and lay their baggage in, and Raclia is another rock, between Naxia and Nio, 
dreſs their food. about the bigneſs of Skinoſa, where the monks of 
Amorgos South eaſt of Naxia thirty or forty miles, and Amorgos feed about a thouſand goats, ſuppoſed to 
within two or three leagues of Nicouria, lyes the be the antient Nicaſia. | | 5 
iſland of Amorgos or Morgos, being between The iſle of Nio is twenty four miles diſtant &. 
thirty and forty miles in circumference. The from Naxia, and thirty north-weſt from Santorini, 
beſt harbour is upon the ſouth part of the iſland. being forty miles in circumference, and was an- 
The town is built in form of an amphitheatre, tiently called Tos, from the Ionians, who firſt in- 
on the ſides of a rock, where ſtands the old cattle habited it. The foil ſcarce affords any thing but 
of the Dukes of the Archipelago, who reſided corn, and is only remarkable for the tomb oi 
here. They have no Turkiſh magiſtrate con- HOMER, who was ſaid to be buried here, tho 
ſtantly reſiding, but are governed as in the other there are no remains even of that, at preſent. 
iſlands. Three miles from the town, on the edge "They have ſome commodious ports, and the na- 
of the ſea, ſtands a large Greek monaſtery, to tives are eſteemed good pilots. 1 
which the beſt grounds in Amorgos belong. The Sikino is eight miles from Nio, and twenty in Si 
convent is ſeated towards the bottom of a hideous circuit. It produces the beſt wheat in the Archi- 
perpendicular rock, having cells for an hundred pelago, and abundance of figs. "The town, whict. 
caloyers or monks ; but there is no entering it is of the ſame name with the iſland, ftands on 
without very great difficulty, and that only at a a precipice, and ſeems to hang over the ſca, 
corner of the building, whither they aſcend by containing about two hundred inhabitants. IT here 
a ladder, after which they paſs up a very nar- is no port belonging to. the iſland. 
row ſtair-caſe, infomuch that Monſieur Toux- To the weſtward of Sikino lyes the iſland of 
NEFORT obſerves, it looks more like a retreat Policandro, being eight miles in compaſs. Here 
for thieves or banditti, than a convent of reli- are no harbours, and but one town, which ſtands. 
gious. About four miles from hence is a chapel, about three miles from the ſea, containing an hun- 
fituate in the pleaſanteſt part of the iſland, where dred families of Greeks, and upwards. It is a 
they ſhew a miraculous urn, which, it is pre- ſtony parched iſland, but the natives have how. 
_ tended, at certain times fills itſelf with water, and ever as much corn, fleſh, and fowl as they have 
ſuddenly as miraculouſly becomes dry. Hither occaſion for, and drive ſome trade with their cot- 
the ſuperſtitious Greeks frequently come to con- ton. There are two convents of monks, and one 
ſult their fortune, as to an oracle; for according of nuns here, if we may properly call theſe wo- 
to the increaſe or falling of the water, which the men ſuch, who live, ſays I HEVENOT, as ar 
papa, who has the care of it cunningly contrives, teaches them.. From the top of the chapel of dt. 
the / expect good or ill fortune in what they are MICHAEL, which ſtands upon a high hill, * 


OF TURKETY 
A5 HAP. be ſeen moſt of the iſlands in the Archipelago in 
| | a a clear day. | 

1 _—_ ” The and of Santorini, or Sant Erini, ſo called 
from St. IRENE, the patroneſs of the iſle, for- 
merly called Thera and Caliſte, is ſituate five 
and twenty leagues north of Candia, being in the 
form of a creſcent, and about thirty five miles in 
circumference. The iſland or rock of Theraſia 
lyes between the two points of the creſcent, 


4n:0rinT, 


bour. At the bottom of the harbour ftands the 
caſtle of Scaro or Caſtro, upon an inacceſſible 
rock, and on each point of the creſcent two o- 
thers, about which there inhabit two or three 
hundred families. At-Pirgo, a town fituate on a 
high hill, the natives live in caves wrought out of 
the pumice ſtone rocks, for the whole iſland, it 
ſeems, is nothing but pumice covered over with 
a ſtaple of vegetable earth. It looks, ſays I HE vE- 
or, like hell: the fea about the coaſt is black, 
rns an and all the land is burnt and ſcorched, occaſion- 
del by a rocky iſland, which roſe out of the ſea 
ſome years ſince, vomiting out flames of fire. 
PLIN relates, that the iſland of I hera or Santo- 
rini itſelf, was raiſed out of the ſea by a vulca- 
no; but certain it is, three other ſmall iſlands, 
two in the harbour and the third without, have 
been formed and raiſed above the ſea by ſubter- 
raneous fires. The firſt of theſe iſlands, now called 
Megali Kammeni, or the great burnt iſland, was 
raiſed out of the ſea after an earthquake, an hun- 
cred and ninety fix years before the birth of our 
Saviour, and became as big again in the year of 
our Lord 726, by the joining another iſland to it, 


and concuſſion of the neighbouring iſlands ; and 
the ſame thing happened again in the year 1457, 
as appears by a Latin inſcription upon a marble at 
Santorini, with this difterence, that the ſubterra- 
neous fire, after having raiſed an iſland five or ſix 
teet above the water, a valt quantity of rocks, 
which formed a ſpaceabout a mile in circumference, 
opened a paſſage for the ſea water to enter, by 
which the fire was extinguiſhed ; and the middle 
of that ſpace remained ſo low, that the ſea flow- 
ing into it by a ſubterraneous paſſage, made a lit- 
de lake, which remains fo at this day. "The ſe- 
cond ifland, which is a little without the har- 
vour, and called in Greek, Aſproniſi, or the white 
and, becauſe the earth with which it is covered, 
as white as chalk, PLIN V, who lived in the 
reign of the Emperor, VESPYASIAN, ſays, aroſe 
out of the ſea in his time. The third, which 
's the leaſt, and called by the Greeks, Mikri Kam- 
ment, or the little burnt iſland, was formed in 
the year 1573, according to the relation of anti- 
*11t people at Santorini, who learnt it of their im- 
mediate anceſtors; and it is between this iſland, 
and the Great Kanuneni, that a fourth iſland be- 


which together form a large commodious har- £ 


which alſo roſe out of the ſea, with a terrible noiſe 
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gan to ariſe in the year one thouſand ſeven hun- CH AP. 
dred and ſeven, and encreaſed for ſeveral years af- XVIII. 
ter, till it became above {1x miles in circuit, The. 
vulcano which made this iſland, was preceded by The fourth. 
violent ſhakings of the earth, followed by a thick og 8 
ſmoke, which aroſe out of the ſea in the day time, no, anno 
and flames of fire in the night, accompanied 1207. 
with a terrible roaring noiſe under ground, not « it very 
uniike that of thunder, or the firing of great aſtoniſhing. 
uns. 
Father GoREE, who was at Santorini at the 
time this laſt iſland was formed, and kept a diary 
of the progreſs of it for a year and upwards, re- 
lates, that it did not always riſe equally on e- 
very ſide, but it often happened that while it grew 
in height and length on one fide, it ſunk down, 
and decreaſed on the other. That he ſaw a rock 
riſe out of the ſea forty or fifty paces from the 
iſland, which he continued to obſerve four days 
together, at the end of which time, it ſunk a- 
gain into the ſea, and did not appear any more 
but others which diſappeared as this did, re-ap- 
peared again ſome time after, That the ſea in 
the gulph or harbour of Santorini ſeveral times 
changed colour. At firſt it was green, then red- 
diſh, and afterwards of a yellowiſh colour; from 
whence there aroſe a ſtink, which ſpread itſelf over 
the iſland, and they imagined proceeded from the 
ſulphur, with which the ſea was covered. They 
ſaw alſo great rocks riſe up on every fide, which 
were afterwards united to the firſt, and made 
but one iſland. As the ſmoke encreaſed very 
much, and there was no wind ſtirring, it aſcend- 
ed to the middle region of the air, ſo as to be 
ſeen three or fourſcore miles diſtance, and in the 
night time it appeared like a flame of fire; while 
this continued there was an intolerable ſtench 
for a day and an half, but then a ſtrong fouth- 
welt wind ariting, which carried the ſmoke upon 
the iſland of Santorini, it deſtroyed all their vin- 
tage, the grapes appearing like dried raiſins. Their 
filver and copper alſo was tarniſhed and looked. 
black, and the natives became afflicted with pains 
in the head. In ſome places the ſea boiled and 
bubbled up, and the tiſh were found dead upon 
the ſhores; Noiſes were heard under ground like 
the firing of cannons, and flames of fire darted 
up high into the air, and then diſappeared, Our 
author numbered one night ſixty openings or fun- 
nels, which all of them threw out a very bright 
fire; and the next morning he obſerved that the 
iſland was very much raiſed. At ſome times. 
were heard claps like thunder, and great ſtones 
were thrown up into the air, endangering the 
buildings and people on ſhore, and the veliels 
paſſing by. The 15th of April 1708 was re- 
markable above all other days for the great” num-- 
ber and violence of claps, by one of which near 


an hundred great ſtones were thrown up, at once 
intQ- 


The manner 
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CHAP. into the air, ſome of them 
XVIII. at two miles diſtance. 


falling into the ſea 


Theſe terrible noiſes. and convulſive motions be- 
ing much decreaſed in May 1708, upwards of a 
year after the firſt appearance of the iſland, Fa- 
ther GoREE with the Latin Biſhop of Santori— 
ni, had the curioſity to go in a boat to view it; 
but in their paſſage thither, the ſea ſmoking, 
they put their hands into the water, and found 
it ſo very hot, that they were glad to make haſte 
back, when they were within five hundred paces 
of the new iſland. They went afterwards to the 
greater Kammeni to view the burning iſland from 
thence, and they judged it to be about two hun- 
dred feet in height, of an oblong form, about a 
mile broad, and five or fix miles in circumſe— 
rence. This Father left the iſland of Santorini 
the 15th of Auguſt 1708, when the fire, ſmoke, 
and noiſe continued very moderate, as he under- 
ſtood they did till the year 1711, by advices from 
thence, and the natives of Santorini were then in 
no apprehenſions of any danger from thence ; but 
the iſland however was ſtill encreaſing in mag- 
nitude. 

Not only this new ifland, but the others near 
it, and even Santorini itſelf, as has been hinted 
already, are thought to have ariſen out of the ſea; 
but what a dreadful fight mult it be, as Mr. 
'ToURNEFoRT obſerves, to ſce the teeming earth 
bring forth ſuch unweildy burthens! What a pro- 


—— 


digious force muſt there be to move, diſplace, and 
raiſe them above the water from ſo profound a 


depth! for ſo deep are the ſeas hereabouts, and 
even in the very harbour of Santorini, that there 
is no fathoming it. He adds, whence came the 
ſeeds of thoſe plants with which Santorini was ſo 
adorned, as once to obtain the name of the beau- 
tiful iſland, being nothing but a maſs of ſtone co- 
vered with mud, when it firſt emerged out of the 
waters? As to the preſent ſtate of the iſland of 
Santorini, however dreadful the firſt appearance of 
its coaſts may be; there is ſo good a ſtaple of 
earth upon it, and ſo well cultivated, that it is a 
perfect garden, compared with ſome other iſlands 
about it, producing barley, grapes and cotton in 
abundance; and ſome little wheat ; the wine is of 
the colour of Rheniſh, ſtrong and ſpirituous, be- 
ing exported all over the Archipelago, and as far 
as Conſtantinople ; the chief trade of the ifland 
conſiſts in this and their cotton manufactures : 
the women cultivate the vineyards while the men 
are employed abroad in vending the wine: their 
cotton grows up in a ſhrub like a gooſeberry buſh, 
and is not replanted every year as in the other 
iſlands, They have no oil, and ſcarce any fruit 
but figs; their bread is no better than coarſe bar- 
ley biſcuit, one reaſon whereof is, that there is 
no fewel upon the iſland to bake it. The water 
they have is preſerved in ciſterns, except one ſpring, 
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Their meat they pickle in ſalt and vinegar, and af. CH 
terwards dry in the ſun till it is almoſt as hard as XVI 
a board; and it is eaten ſometimes boiled, and at 
others without any dreſſing, Ihe inhabitants are 
all Greeks, of whom it is computed there are 
about ten thouſand fouls upon the ifand ; one 
third of them of the Latin communion, and ſub- 
ject to a Latin Biſhop; a Cadi, or Jude itinerant 
from the "Turks, vilits them here annually as in 
the other iſlands. | : 

To the eaſtward of Santorini lyes the iſland of x 
Nanſio, antiently Anaphe, being fixtecn miles in 
compaſs, without any harbour belonging to it: the 
country is mountainous and almott deſtitute of 
plants and herbage, but blefled with abundance of 
fine ſprings: the inhabitants are all of the Greek 
communion, having the Biſhop of Siphno for 
their dioceſan, - "There are neither Turks nor La- 
tins in the iſland, only a Cadi viſits them at cer- 
tain ſeaſons in his circuit: the country yields a 
great quantity of wax and honey, and partridges 
multiply fo faſt, that the pevple deſtroy thouſands 
of their ezgs every year, to prevent the little corn 
they have being caten up by them. Here are the 
ruins of a temple dedicated to APOLLo {till re- 
maining, contiſting of pieces of marble columns, 
and a very beautiful architrave; and not far from 
them is a chapel dedicated to the Virgin, built 
with part of the materials of that temple. 


l. 


ih) 
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Treats of the i lands of Thermia, Zia, Syra, Macro— 
niſi, Andros and Tens. | 


T Hermia lyes to the north eaſt of Melos, and 
takes its name from the hot baths, which 
are found here. It is not ſo mountainous as ſome 
other iflands, and the foil being well cultivated 
yields plenty of barley, wine and figs, but wheat 
and oil are ſcarce : they make about twelve hun- 
dred weight of {ilk every year, and manufacture 
cotton enough for their own uſe. .Thermia alſo 
produces plenty of honey, wax, and partridges : 
it is computed there are about ſix thouſand fouls 
in the iſland, of the Greek communion, who have 
a Biſhop reſiding in Thermia, their chief town, 

where there are fifteen or ſixteen churches, and 
ſeveral monaſteries : there are many hot ſprings in 
the iſland, the antient baths are in the midſt of a 
valley, where there are ſtill ſome remains of the 
buildings erected about them. The ruins of two 
antient towns are alſo {till to be ſeen here, (viz.) 
thoſe of Hebreo Caſtro, or the Jews town, an 
Paleo Caſtro; Hebreo Caſtro is on the ſouth welt 
of the iſland near the ſea on the declivity of 2 
mountain. The magnificence and grandeur 0 
theſe ruins, ſays ToURNEFORT, are ſurpriſing, 


and ſhew it w have been a glorious city. _ 


ub. Caſtro is not ſo ruinous as the other, but does not 
. appear to have been ſo conſiderable a town as the 
IJ er. 

4 "Twelve miles to the weſtward of Thermia 
lyes the iſland of Zia or Ceos, ſometimes called 
| Sea; it is fix or ſeven leagues to the eaſtward of 
the continent of Greece, and fifty miles in cir- 
cumference, being in the form of a creſcent: Car- 
thea is now the only city left in the iſland of four 
that it was formerly famous for ; it is ſeated on 
the fide of a hill, and the flat roofed houſes riſing 


other ſtreets to walk in, but the roofs of the houſes. 
The citadel lyes in ruins, without any garriſon to 
defend it ; what is left of the town now ſtands 


extended over the plain as far as the ſea, In this 
valley are innumerable pieces of broken marble 
columns and baſes : the port is on the north welt 
part of the iſland, and will admit of the largeſt 
veſſels. The ruins of the city of Joulis alſo take 
up a whole mountain : here is an antient temple, 
the columns whereof have their ſhafts half plain, 
and half Auted ; from hence you deſcend to the ſea 
fide, through a noble ſtair caſe cut in marble, 
where is a ſtatue of a woman without arms or head, 
but the drapery admirably fine, ſuppoſed to be de- 
ſigned for the goddeſs NEMEsIs, In this iſland 
is {till to be ſeen, a way paved with flat ſtone, 
and reaching three miles in length, ſuppoſed to be 
made when Greece was in its flouriſhing ſtate. 
The preſent inhabitants are Greeks, except hve 
or 11x families who are of the Latin communion : 
the Greek Biſtkop has a good revenue; and the 
Hand is full of papas, chapels and monaſteries, | 
Their chief manufactures are ſilk and camlet ; 
and ſome relate that ſilk ſtufis were firſt invented 
here: among the products of the ſoil, their figs 
ae reckoned the mot conſiderable ; they have al- 
oa ſufficient quantity of corn and wine, but oil 
they have none, and very little wood. It is te- 
ported, that this country being antiently very po- 
Vous, a law paſſed, that if any perſon lived be 
yon lixty years of age, he ſhould be taken off by 
en or otherwiſe, to make room for the reſt. 
and the natives it ſeems had ſuch an indifference 
or lite, that they were willing to reſign it, 

[ hu iland of Syra lyes to the eaſtward of Zia, 
#1 15 AVE and twenty miles in circumference : 
we chick town is built round a little ſteep hill, 
4molt in the form of a pyramid, about a mile 
om the port where ſtood the antient Syros. 
Here the Latins boaſt of a great ſuperiority, hav- 
iz, as they ſay, hx thouſand ſouls of their com- 
mumon; whereas there are not above eight or 
85 amilies of the Greeks, which bleſſing they 
9 ces of their Rinn who 
allo fad pPuChins : the people of the iſland are 

aid to be of quite another ſtamp than their 


x a 
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gradually form a kind of a theatre: there are no 
0 tween Lia and the continent of Attica, from the 


three or four miles from the port, tho' it antiently 
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well as diligence, improving their manufactures to 
the utmoſt, particularly that of cotton: but no 
wonder the Latins give us ſo great a character of a 
people among whom they have made ſo many 
proſelytes. The iſland produces plenty of barley, 
wine, figs, cotton and olives, and good wheat, 
tho' they have but little of it. The country is 
very mountainous, and almoſt deſtitute of wood; 
the air is moiſt and cooler than in the iſlands a- 
bout it. 

Macroniſi, the antient Helene, Macronifi 
or Helene. 


is ſituate be- 


laſt of which it is not above five or {1x miles diſtant, 
it was once an iſland of great fame, but is now 
pertectly deſerted, exccpt that ſome ſhepherds of 
Lia feed flocks of goats here; only Monſieur 
TOoURNEFOR H obſerves, that for ſimpling it is 
the molt agrecable in the Archipelago, the plants 
being larger and fairer than in other places. 


Joura 1s twelve miles from Syra, and eighteen Joura. 


from Zia, being twelve miles in circuit, a poor 


barren deſerted country like the former, with- 
out towns or inhabitants, except two or three 
ſhepherds. - ” | 
The iſland of Andros lyes forty or fifty miles 
north eaſt of Zia, and is about an hundred miles 
in circumference, being much longer than broad, 
and ſtretching from ſouth to north: the chief town 
is ſituate near the ſea, and called the port of the lower 
caſtle; the old marble monuments ſhew that it 
was built on the ruins of ſome magnificent city, 
tho' nothing can be much meaner than the preſent 
buildings, conſidering the valuable materials made 
uſe of in them. The entrance of the port is on 
the north caſt. "The Cadi and people of condition 
reſide in caſtles and towers, of which there are 
built a great number in the iſland to defend them 
from the rovers. There are between thirty and 


Andros, or 
Andra, 


forty villages in the iſland, inhabited by four or 


five thouſand people, among whom are a colony 
of a thouſand or twelve hundred Albanois brought 
hither by the Turks, A Cadi and an Aga, or 
Colonel of the janizaries reſide here, but the peo- 
ple have the privilege however of electing magi- 
ſtrates from among themſelves, The natives are 
all of the Greek communion, except two or three 
families, and yet here reſide both a Latin and 
Greek Biſhop ; here are allo, as in the other 
iſlands, abundance of prieſts and chapels, and a 
proportionable number of monaſteries, Between 
the chief town and the village of Livadre is one of 
the moſt delightful plains that can be ſeen, being 
planted with orange, lemon, mulberry trees, 
pomegranates, figs, &c. and watered with plea- 
ſant ſprings and rivulets ; but after all, neither the 


air nor water of this country are good. The habit 


of the women of Andros, as of molt of the other 


ilands, is very unbecoming ; their coats icarce 
| = reach 
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reach their knees, and their ſhifts appear a handful 


lower ; they are wrapped up in five or fix gowns, 
and about their waiſts wear great rolls of cloth like 


a farthingale : the ſleeves of their gowns are fo 


full and large that they reach almoſt to the ground: 
on their legs they have white cloth ſtockings and 
ſlippers, and about their heads wrap a piece of lin- 
nen, which alſo covers their breaſts. The uſual 
carb of the men is a veſt, and a red cap, and in- 
ſtead of ſhoes they wear pumps, or ſlippers here, 
as they do every where elſe in the eaſt 
This is one of the moſt fruitful iſlands in the 
Archipelago, yielding wine, oil and batley in a- 
bundance, and ſome wheat ; but their riches con- 
fiſts principally in ſilk, of which they make above 
ten thouſand pounds every year, The mountains 
are covered with arbute trees, from the fruit 
whereof they diſtil a ſpirit, as they do from their 
mulberries : they pay ſome years fifteen thouſand 
crowns in taxes to the Grand Seignior, Their 


uſual food is goats fleſh, beſides which there is 


plenty of poultry, veniſon, partridges and other 


game; but their ſeas afford little hſh. 

As to their antiquities, among the ruins of the 
antient Paleopolis, which was ſituated on the brow 
of a hill near the ſea coaſt, are ſtill to be ſeen the 
remains of a ſolid wall with fine marble columns; 
chapiters and baſes, and ſome inſcriptions which 
ſpeak of the ſenate and people of Andros, and 
prieſts of BAcchs: there are alſo the trunks of 


ſeveral marble ſtatues, which diſcover the maſterly 


hand of the engraver; but the head, arms and 


Tine z Or 
Tenos. 


legs are all broken off by the ſuperſtitious Turks, 
who deteſt all kind of imagery. Near the temple 
of BACCHUs in this ifland there was a fountain, 
according to tradition, that for certain days every 
year flowed with wine inſtead of water, which 
the prieſts, no doubt, ſays my author, took care 
to keep up the belief of by conveying a quantity 
of wine thither through ſecret canals. 

The iſland of Tine is ſituate a mile or two to 
the ſouth eaſt of Andros, ftretching from the ſouth 
eaſt to the north weſt, and is about ſixty miles in 


cCircumference: it is high land, mountainous and 


bare; and by ſome called a heap of marble rocks, 
but in many places covered with a ſtaple of fertile 
earth. Antiently the chief town of the iſland 
ſtood upon the ſouthern ſhore, where there remain 
now only two or three houſes, called ſtill, how- 
ever, polis, or the city; from hence aſcending 
four or five miles up a ſteep rack we come to the 
principal town, defended by a caſtle ; beſides 
which, there are thirty or forty villages in the 
iſland extremely populous. The country is well 
watered, and produces corn, wine and fruit ; they 
have alſo a conſiderable quantity of ſilk, ſometimes 
fixteen thouſand pound weight in a year, of which 
the natives make ſtockings and gloves, it not be- 
ing fine enough for ſtuffs. The people here have 


a more decent dreſs than thoſe of the other ifands CH ap | 
following either the Venetians or Candiots in their NIR. 
garb. Here is a Latin Biſhop, and more of the 1 
natives are of the Latin communion in proportion 
than in the neighbouring iſlands : this having been 
longer under the dominion of the Venetians than 
any other iſland in the Archipelago. 

From the caſtle of Tine, there being à noble pan, 
proſpect of ſeveral other iſlands in the Archipelago, ſm 
Mr. TouRNEFORT obſerved their reſpective . ; 
bearings, which are as follow, viz. Joura lyes to 
the weſt of Tine, Syra ſouth weſt, Andros be- 
tween the north weſt and north north weſt, Paros 
ſouth, Delos between the ſouth ſouth eaſt and 
ſouth, Scio between the north eaſt and north north 
eaſt, Samos between the eaſt and eaſt north eaſt, 
Nicaria eaſt, Mycone fouth eaſt, Amorgo between 
the ſouth eaſt and ſouth ſouth eaſt, Naxia between 
the ſouth ſouth eaſt and ſouth, | 


CHAP XX. 


Treats of the lands of Engia, Porus, Colouri, Ne- 
gropont, Skyros, Lemnos, Imbros, Samathrace and 


h.iſſus. 


1 COME next to take a view of the iſlands in 

the gulph of Engia, antiently called the Sa- 
ronick gulph. This gulph, or bay, is made by 
the promontory of Sunium, now called cape 
Colonni on the Attick ſhore, and Scillæum, now 
cape Skillo, on the Peloponneſian ſhore; which 
capes are two or three and twenty miles diſtant 
from each other, and from the entrance of this 
gulph to the iſthmus of Corinth is about five and 
fifty miles. There are many little iſlands in this 
gulph, but the moſt conſiderable are Engia, or 
Egina, Colouri and Porus, which only are in- 
habited: Egina, which at preſent giveth name to 
this ſea, as the river Saron did antiently, is the 
largeſt of the three, and is called corruptly by our 
ſailors Engia: it lyes about eighteen miles from 
the ſhore of Attica, and twelve from the Morea, 
and is about thirty miles in circuit. There is nd 
harbour about it, nor any city, or village, except 
that of the ſame name with the iſland. The 
town conſiſts of about eight hundred houſes, and 
hath a caſtle a little above it, not remarkable for 
any thing but the fine proſpect it ffords; for from 
hence are ſeen the ſhores of Attica and the Morea, | 
and many of the iſlands in the Archipelago. kde 
antiquities ſtill remaining here, are the runs © 
two temples, the one ſituate north-weſt of - | 
town, ſuppoſed to be that of VENUS, mention 
by PAUsANIAs, which hath but two pillars now 
ſtanding with a piece of an architrave upon them 
the other is four miles from the town on the = 
polite fide of the iſland, ſuppoſed to be the ch 
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which Eacus the firſt King of this iſland de- 
dicated to JUPITER, of which there were lately 
twenty pillars ſtanding with their architraves upon 
them, and many others lying on the ground, be- 
ing of the Dorick order, channelled, or fluted, 
two and twenty foot and an half long, and the 


architraves thirteen feet and an half long, and 


| three broad; by the order of placing them, there 


cem to have been fifty in number, ſet about a 
ace and an half diſtant from each other. This 


iſland affords plenty of corn, cotton, honey, wax, 


almonds, and other fruits; and is fo peſtered 
with partridges, that the people are ſummoned 
annually by authority to deſtroy their eggs, or they 
would, be in danger of loſing their crop. 

he iſland of Porus is ſituate near the Morea 
between Egina and the promontory of Schillæum, 
being eighteen miles in compaſs, and inhabited on- 
ly by the Albaneſes: it was antiently called Cala- 


DEMOSTHENES hither, where he poiſoned him- 
ic!f to avoid falling into tne hands of ANTIPA- 
TER: . 1 | 

Colouri, antiently called Salamis, is ſeparated 
from the promontory of Amphalia ſix or ſeven 
miles from Athens by a narrow ſtrait not a mile 
over: it is of an oval figure, and about fifty miles 


in circumference, having a harbour on the weſt 


ide eight miles in length, and three in breadth; 


name with the iſland, viz. Colouri, having about 
an hundred and fifty poor houſes in it: there 
are but two villages beſides in the iſland, one 


_ whereof called Ambelachi, ſtands upon the ſtraight 
towards Athens, near the place where the antient 


15 Ya 2 - . . . 
dalamis once ſtood, which according to the ruins 


b Cs 1 8 — 8 il ha 
thereabouts muſt have been four or five miles in 


compaſs. The famous AJax was King of this 
band, who joined the Grecian navy with his 
oops and twelve ſhips when they went to the 
lege of Troy. | 
s we fail from the gulph of Engia to the 
northward, we come to the iſland of Negro- 
punt, which ſtretches from the ſouth eaſt to the 
north welt along the eaſtern coaſt of Achaia, from 
Which it is ſeparated only by a narrow channel, 
called the Euripus. This iſland was antienly nam- 
ed Eubcea, and by the modern Greeks Egripos, 
but by the Franks corruptly Negropont. The 
let town Egripos lyes in thirty eight degrees 
mMmrty minutes north latitude, and is ſituate on 
the luth welt coalt of the iſland about the mid- 
dle of it, and joined to that part of the conti- 
"ent of Greece where the city of Aulis ſtood by 
= As Age, in the middle whereof is a redoubt 
T5. . bridge for the gallies to paſs through. 
4 hy the town are two miles about, and 
Err rbs where the Chriſtians inhabit are ſtill 
der. The Captain Baſſa, or Admiral of the 


Nei 


brea, and is remarkable for the baniſhment of 


at the bottom of which bay is a town of the ſame 
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Turkiſh fleet, is Viceroy of this iſland and the CH AP. 


adjacent parts of Greece, where he has a de- 


XX. 


puty, and a fleet of galleys generally lye in this 


port. When MAnoMErT the ſecond conquered 
this iſland, and had put the Venetian Governor 
to death, he made court. to his daughter Signi- 


ora ANNA, who obſtinately refuſing the em- 


braces of her father's murderer, he cut her in 
pieces witn his ſcimitar, on which account her 
memory is accounted ſacred among the Vene- 
tians, On the north eaſt coaſt of Negropont 
ſtands the city of Cariſto a populous place, and a 
Biſhop's ſee, ſubject to the Archbiſhop of Egri- 
pos. 
our countryman WHEELER 
relates, that wine was two pence a gallon; fleſh 
an halfpeny, and fich a farthing a pound in the 
city of Egripos when he was there, though it is 
ſeldom without a fleet of galleys in the harbour; 
but what this iſland antiently was and ſtill is moſt 
remarkable for, is the uncertain tides in the Euri- 
pus, or channel, between that iſland and the 
continent, of which the laſt mentioned judicious 


traveller gives the following account, viz. the 


tides are ſometimes regular and ſometimes irre- 
gular in the Euripus, according to the different 
times of the moon: the ebbing and flowing is per- 
ceived ten or a dozen leagues on each fide the 


ſtraight, where the town of Egripos ſtands in the 
little bays along the ſhore, They are regular 


from the three laſt days of the old moon to the 
eighth of the new; the ninth day they become 
irregular, and continue fo till the thirteenth in- 
clufively : the fourteenth they are regular again, 
and continue ſo to the one and twentieth exclu- 
lively; when they become irregular until the 
twenty ſeventh, When they are irregular they 
flow twelve, thirteen, or fourteen times, and ebb 
as often in twenty four or twenty five hours: at 


theſe times the water is about half an hour riſing, 


and three quarters of an hour falling; but when 
the tides are regular, they obſerve the ſame rule 
according to the moon as the tides in the ocean; 
that is, ti.cy flow twice in twenty four or twenty 
five hours, and ebb as often, loſing near an hour 
every day, and are about as long coming in 
as going out ; but there are obſerved theſe diffe- 
rences between the tides of the Euripus and thoſe 
of the ocean at all times: the Euripus riſes but 
2 foot or-little more, whereas in ſome places of 
the ocean they riſe twelve feet, (but in ſome parts 
of the ocean, travellers obſerve, the tides do not 
riſe above a foot) and between the ebbing and 


flowing of the Euripus is a little ſpace wherein 


the water ſeems to ſtand ſtill, which it is not 
obſerved to: do in the ocean. | 
a Of ſeven leagues to the northward of Ne- 
g pont lyes the iſland of SKy ros, which receiv- 
ed its name from the ruggedneſs of the country, 

4 R : being 


The ifland abounds in corn, wine, fruits, 
filh, fleſh and fowl : 
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being full of rocks and precipices. It is of a tri- 
angular figure, and ſixty miles in circumference, 
PALLAs was the proteQtreſs of this iſland ; her 
temple ſtood on the ſea ſhore, in a town which 
bore the ſame name with the iſland, of which 
there are ſtil] remaining ſome columns and cor- 
nices, at leaſt travellers ſuppoſe them to be the 


ruins of that temple : the town of Skyros is a Bi- 


| ſhop's ſee; and there are about three hundred fa- 


milies of Greeks in the iſland ; the country is well 
wooded and watered, and has plenty of corn and 
wine. | 

Between the iſland of Skyros and the gulph of 
Theſſalonica, are the iſlands of Saraquino, or Li- 
mini, Scopelos, Siatto, Pepare Thus, Haloneſus, 
Pontico, Dromus, and ſome others, of which 


our geographers or travellers, have not yet thought 


it worth the while to give us any particular de- 
{ſcription ; and therefore I proceed farther north- 


ward to the iſland of Lemnos. 


Stalimene, antiently Lemnos, is an iſland in the 
north part of the Egæan fea, of a quadrangular fi- 


gure, each fide being between twenty five and 


thirty miles long. It is almoſt equally diſlant from 
the coaſts of Romelia, Natolia, and Macedonia. 
The chief town is of the fame name of the iſland ; 
and on the weſt {ide of it, in forty degrecs odd mi- 
nutes north latitude, over againit monte Santo or 


mount Athos, abovementioned to be polietied by 


the Greek caloyers : the ſhadow of which moun- 
tain a little before the ſetting of the ſun, is ſaid to 


reach as far as this iſland, tho' it be ſixty or ſe- 


venty miles diſtant from it, which I look upon as 
a very ridiculous affertion, unleſs they mean no 
more than that a little before ſun ſet mount Athos 
intercepts their view of the ſun, for never was a 
ſhadow diſcernible at ten miles diſtance from the 


Hill that made it. | 


The country is not ſo mountainous as the other 
iſlands, and has ſeveral fruitful valleys which pro- 
duce corn and wine, and other neceſſaries of life; 
but there is no wood, and ſcarce any ſprings in 
the iſland. Their principal riches is faid to be a 
mineral earth called terra lemnia, of excellent vir- 
tue in curing wounds, expelling poiſons, ſtopping 
fluxes, &c. and a great preſervative againſt infec- 
tion. This is made up in little balls and ſealed by 
the Turkiſh officers, after which, and not before, 


it is permitted to be ſold and diſtributed to the reſt 


of the world. On the 6th of Auguſt annually the 
Greeks begin to gather it, with much religious 
{or rather ſuperſtitious) preparation, ſaid to be in- 
troduced by the Venetians when they were ſove- 
reigns of this iſland. "There's one hill only which 
produces it, the ſurface whereof being opened, 
they diſcover the vein, which reſembles the earth 
caſt up by worms; and having gathered as much 
of it as their priefts approve of, the earth 1s cloſed 
again, and ſome bags of it ſent to the Grand Seig- 


towns and villages in the iſland well inhabited. 


poets feign that VULCAN fell from heaven, bein 


then Samothrace, to diſtinguiſh it from the other 


nior, and the reſt fold to foreign merchants, 7, 0 
the time of the Venetians there were forty 


or fifty 1 
but it is thinly peopled at preſent. The beſt port 
in the iſland is called Mudro, being on the ſouth 
eaſt part of it; above which ſtands a town with an 
indifferent caſtle garriſoned by the Turks, in 
whoſe poſſeſſion the country now is. A third 
town geographers take notice of ſtands near the 
ruins of the antient Hepheſtiades, memorable for 
the temple of VULCAN; for into this iſland the 


kicked out of paradiſe by Juxo for a deformed 
homely brat, and lamed in the fall, from whence 
he was called LEMNIUs, and worſhipped as a de- 
crepit deity by the people of this iſland. 
Between Lemnos and the Thracian Cherſoneſe 
lyes the ifland of Imbros, or Lembros; it is 2 
mountainous country covered with woods, and 
has four villages in it, the chief of which is called 
Imbros, ard defended by a caſtle. It is full of 
wild beaſts and game, there being a great deal of 
cover for them. But I do not find any thing elſe 
it is conſiderable for. 
Samondrachi, antiently Samothrace, is an iſland 
oppoſite to the coaſt of Thrace, or Romelia, 
where the river Hebrus falls into the ſea: it was 
firſt called Leucoſia, and afterwards Samos, and 


iſland of Samos. The chief town is of the ſame 
name with the ifland, ſituate on a high hill on the 
north part of it, overlooking a ſpacious harbour, 
and there are ſeveral other good ports about this 
land. | | | 

The iſland of Thaſſus lyes to the weſtward of 
Samondrachi, near the mouth of the Strymonian 
bay, or gulph of Contefla ; a fertile iſland, forty 
or fifty miles in compaſs, yielding plenty of wine, 
and well covered with wood. In the mountains 
are quarries of excellent marble, by the Romans 
called Thaſſian marble. There were alſo mines 
of ſeveral kinds of metal, wrought in the time of 
ALEXANDER the Great: but none at preſent that 
I can learn. The chief town is fituate in a plain 
near the ſea, on the north part of the iſland. And 
thus I have gone through the deſcription of the 
iflands in the Levant and Egzan ſeas under the 
dominion of the Grand Seignior : in which [ was 
induced to take more than ordinary care and pains; 
theſe iſlands having been long poſſeſt by the po- 
liteſt people that ever yet appeared in the world, 
tho' now they are in ſubjection to the barbarou 
Turk, who carries ignorance and deſolation along 
with him wherever he comes: and for that rea- 
ſon, if not upon a religious account, ought to be 
oppoſed by all the powers on earth. And thoug", 
it is true, there are ſome ſingle potentates © 
Europe more than a match for him ; yet ſuch 18 
the ambition, or rather jealouſy, 0 + 
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Princes one of another, that one Prince no ſooner _ 
endeavours to put a ſtop to the progreſs of this 
great oppreſſor and enemy of the croſs, but fome 
other Chriſtian King confederates with, and 


ſtrengthens the hands of the infidels, to the ever- 


laſting diſgrace of our religion, and to the preju- 
dice of the common intereſt of mankind. 


CHAP XX, 


Treats of the trade, the weights, meaſures, ard coins 
of Turkey. 


WW Hoever attentively conſiders the happy ſitua- 

tion of the Grand Seignior's dominions, 
their vaſt extent, and the fruitfulneſs of the ſoil 
in many of the Turkiſh provinces, producing 
whatever can contribute to the ſupport or conve- 
nience of life, would be inclined to believe, that 


the trade of the world muſt infallibly center here ; 


and all other nations become dependent on this 


empire. For by the gulph of Perfia, and the Red 


ſea, he has a better opportunity of exporting the 
product and manufactures of his weſtern domini- 
ons, and of importing all the rich merchandizes of 
China and India, than any nation in Europe. 
The iſlands of the eaſt, where only ſpices grow, 
muſt alſo have been long ſince reduced under his 
power, had he a fleet anſwerable to what might 
be expected from a Prince who hath all manner of 
timber, and naval ſtores, in his own territories, 
ſuffcient to equip the largeſt fleets, and millions 
of people whoſe perſons and fortunes are entirely 
at his diſpoſal. And as to the trade of the Medi- 
terranean, bounded on three ſides by the Turkiſh 
provinces cf Egypt, Syria, Aſia Minor, &c. what 
could have prevented the Sultan from being ſove- 
reign of this ſea, if his ſubjects had applied them- 
elves, like other nations, to maritime affairs. In 
the trade of the Black ſea indeed, which is incloſed 
on every fide by the Grand Seignior's dominions ; 
he has no competitor, but had any of the maritime 
powers of Europe theſe advantages, they would 
on give laws to the reſt of the trading world. 


lt is ſcarce poſſible to conceive, how all theſe glo- 


us advantages are loſt by the indolence and in- 
actuvity of the Turks, or the deſtructive maxims 
they are governed by, As to the gulph of Perſia, 
thy” the Grand Seignior is maſter of Boſſora, ſitu- 
ade towards the mouth of the Tygris, which diſ- 
cnvr26s itſelf into that ſea, and is a port of greater 
trade than any, if not than all the other ports in 
the gulph, and crowded in the ſeaſon by foreign 
merchants from all parts; yet have the Turks 
themſelves ſcarce any ſhare in the trade, or fo 
much as one ſhip on that fide: the greateſt advan- 
cage accruing to them, is, by the duties of im- 
Port and export, and the taxes laid on the natives 
ot the adjacent country, which the tributary Prince 


any foreign trade. 


IN EUROPE. 
of Boſſora has a conſiderable ſhare in. The King CHAP. 


of Muſcat, an Arabian Prince, who has no depen- 
dance on the Grand Seignior, commands the na- 
vigation of this and the Red ſea, as well as of the 
Ethiopick ocean. The Turks have been beaten 
out of moſt of the ports they were once poſſeſſed 
of on the Arabian coaſts, and have very little in- 
fluence on that people at preſent. Some galleys 
and other veſſels the Grand Seignior has indeed in 
the Red ſea, but they ſeldom fail beyond the 
ftraights of Babel Mandel, or are employed in 
In the Mediterranean, the 
Turks are employed in tranſporting the product 
and manufactures of one province to another ; but 
are never known to make long voyages to any diſ- 
tant countries, or indeed to any people of a diffe- 
rent faith : but the merchandiſe of Chriſtendom 
is carried to them in foreign bottoms, as well as 


that of the eaſt, and in the ſame veſſels, the pro- 
duce and manufactures of Turkey are ſent abroad, 


ſo that they reap little other advantage by their 


trade, but what proceeds from the cuſtoms and 


duties of import and export. By the Black ſea, 
beſides provitions and naval ſtores, the Turks im- 
port great numbers of Chriſtian ſlaves, taken b 

the Tartars in their incurſions into Chriſtendom, 
or ſuch as their Jewiſh or Chriſtian factors buy 
up, and barter for in Circaſſia, Mingrelia, &c. 
where parents willingly part with their children 
for an inconſiderable gain; not with a view of 


their being uſed as flaves, and put to the vileſt 


drudgerics, but in hopes that their beauty or merit 
will procure them admiffion into the families 
of the greateſt Princes, and raiſe the fortunes of 
themſelves and their families; ſo that however 
harſh the ſelling their children may ſound in the 
ears of the weſtern people, when we underſtand 
upon what motives they part with them, it abates 
much of the deteſtation we conceived againſt them 
for the ſeeming unnatural practice; they ſend 
them to diſtant countries as the likelieſt means to 
procure their advancement in the world: but was 
it not for this conſtant ſupply of ſlaves from fo- 
reign countries, and the addition of Chriſtian rene- 
gadoes who daily apoſtatiſe, and go over to the 
Mahometans, Turkey would be {till more thinly 
peopled, and their empire decline much faſter than 
it does. Belides the trade carried on by fea in 
Turkey, great quantities of rich merchandiſe are 
daily tranſported to and from Perſia, Arabia, and 
Tartary, by caravans of camels and mules: but 
this, as well as other trades, is managed chiefly by 
the Armenian Chriſtians or Jews: the Mahome- 
tan ſubjects do not ſeem fo intent upon trade, as 
in procuring preferment in the church, the army, 
or civil government ; leaving traffick and mecha- 
nical employments to the deſpiſed Chriſtians, who 
by their manual labours or foreign trade, in reality 


contribute more to the ſurport of the empire than 


the 
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Goods ex- 
ported from 


England to 
Turkey. 


Goods im- 
ported from 
Turkey. 


THE PRESENT STATE 


the Turks themſelves ; which alone ſeems a ſuf- 
ficient reaſon for the government to indulge them 
in the exerciſe of their reſpective religions. 
J come now to ſpeak more particularly of the 
trade of England with the T'urkiſh dominions ; 
and firſt, as to our exports, which are chiefly of 
our own product and manufactures, viz. long and 
ſhort cloths, ſtuffs, perpetuanas, haberdaſhers 
wares, coney skins, clock work, gold and filver 
watches, wrought iron and brafs, glaſs, lead and 
tin ; all tranſported in our own bottoins ; for the 
Turks fend no ſhips into the ocean, or to any 


nation of a different faith, as hath been obſerved 


already. 
Goods imported from Turkey are raw (ilk of 
the product of Perlia, carpets, goats hair. mohair, 
yarn, goats wool, cotton woo}, cotton yarn, di- 
mities, burdets, ſhagrin skins, cordovants blue, 
red, and yellow; coffee the product of Arabia 
only; rhubarb the product of eaſtern Fartary; 
turpentine, ſtorax, gum ſeneca, gum tragant, 
gum arabick, opium, organum, galls, maitick, 
wormſeed, ſenna, zeduary, emery ſtones, ter- 
ra lemnia or ſigillata, china root, pomegranate 
peels, ſpunges, piſtachio nuts, dates, almonds, 
wine, oil, figs, raiſins, mother of pearl, vit- 


ney valinia for dying, fal ammoniac, allum 


botargo, roman vitriol, box wood, bees wax and 
ſaffron. 1285 

The preſent price of which imported goods, at 
leaſt of ſuch of them as are moſt contiderable for 
their value and the quantities imported, I informed 
my ſelf of from an eminent I'urkey merchant, 
and find them to be as follow, viz. 


(Sold by the battman of 2400 
drachms, which ought to hold out 
eleven great pounds of twenty four 
ounces (as this and all raw ſilk is 
ſold) or ſixteen pounds and an half 
of ſixteen ounces to the pound, is 
worth about ſixty five dollars per 
battman; the firſt ſort, without 
(the charges of cuſtom, &c. 


Sherbuffe ſilk 
and Ardepett 
filk imported 
from Smyrna. 


N Dollars. 
Cotton wool — — 14 per kental of 
Cotton yarn as in 100 rotilos 
e ere 21 which ought 
Pa os n= 24 ee iibng 
Boxwood — — 15: to 2 lig . 
Bees-wax — — 44 A 


Goats wool the oque of 800 drachms, or 5 
pounds 6 ounces Engliſh, dollars 3 3. 


Aleppo, another at Smyrna, another at 


roon; which, though 


Dollars. cs 
Scamony 1 Rh 
Wormſeed : 1 + to 5 Per oque of 400 BPR 
Roman vitriol — I <drachms, or 2 & 
Mohair yarn from 1 : to 5 | pounds 11 oz. 
Scio turpentine — 2 Engliſh, 
Gum tragant — 3 ; 


Cordovants blue, red and yellow, one dollar per 
skin. 


Weights. 


2400 Drachms, or fixteen pounds and an half Eng- 
liſh, is one battman of Smyrna, | 

180 drachms, one rotilo. ä 

146 drachms, is one pound Engliſh. 

250 drachms, is one rotilo of opium, 

120 drachms, is one rotilo of ſaffron, 

720 drachms, 1s one rotilo of Aleppo. 

700 drachms, is one rotilo of white ſilk. 

680 drachms, is one rotilo of Perſia filk. 

The kental of Perſia is 28 Battmans. 


Meaſures. 


The pie is 27 inches Engliſh, by OE 
ſold all cloth, wrought filk, &c. 


Coins. 


Gold and filver coins of all countries paſs in 
Turkey. for their value. 

The coins of the country are aſpers, pararrs, 
zclotes, and half zelotes. | 

An aſper is about the value of an halfpeny. 
Three aſpers make one pararr. Forty pararrs make 
one dollar. A zelote is two thirds of a dollar. 


Gold coins. 


Zingerlees worth two dollars *, Tomilees worth 
two dollars and half each.. 


For the protection of our Turkey trade, and 1 
ſupport of the Engliſh intereſt in the Grand Seig- . 
nior's dominions, his Excellency Sir EVER ARD 
FAWKNER at preſent reſides at Conſtantinople 
in the quality of Ambaſlador of Great Britain 
to the Porte; there reſides likewiſe a Conſul at 
Grand 
Cairo, another at Theflalonica or Salonichi, and 
another at Cyprus. There alſo reſides at 2 
poli a Vice-Conſul, and another at Scande- - 
it be but a vice-· conſu- 
late, is one of the moſt profitable poſts in the 
diſpoſal of the Turkey company 3 there being 
greater quantities of goods exported and 2 
ported here to and from England, than gs 


n 
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1AP, other port in Turkey. It is to be remarked al- 


Frm | 
Y * 22 Seignior's dominions is for the moſt part of the 


ſo, that the raw filk imported from the Grand 


growth of Perſia : the filk which is of the growth 
of Turkey being manufactured and ſpent there. 
There are no wrought ſilks imported into Eng- 
land from Turkey, or any other country, be- 


cauſe they are at preſent prohibited by act of par- 


liament: but the Turkey burdetts, which have a 
mixture of ſilk, are however pretty much worn 
amongſt us. | | 


CH AP: - XX: 


Treats of the marriag's, divorces, concubinage and 


funeral rites of the Turls. 


N FArriage in Turkey is of two kinds, the one 
4't for life, if there be no juſt cauſe of divorce ; 
the other temporary, and upon ſuch conditions as 
the parties can agree on before a magiſtrate. As 
to concubinage, or their commerce with their fe- 
male ſlaves which they purchaſe or breed up, and 
with whom no contracts are made, theſe can 
hardly come under the denomination of wives, 
both the mother and the children remaining ſlaves, 
and deſcending with the other eſtat2 and moveables, 
to the next heir, unleſs they turn Mahometans, 
or the father enfranchiſe them before he dies, or 
by his laſt will; and in theſe caſes indeed the 
children by a ſlave come in for a ſhare of their 


father's goods and eſtate with the children of 


thole women he has taken by contract; at leaſt 
of ſuch part as remains unſettled ; for whatever 
the husband contracts to allow his wife, in caſe of 
divorce or death, goes only among the children he 
hath by her, "The iſſue of a future wife do not 
cem to be entitled to any ſhare of this. 

e to the firſt fort of wives, if the conſent of 


parties be requiſite to conſtitute a marriage, this 


icerns to deſerve that honourable appellation as lit- 
te as the other, for the parties themſelves are ſel- 
dom conſulted in the matter, but frequently 
matched before they are of age to make a choice : 
their fathers or neareſt relations agree upon condi- 
tons, which are recorded before a Judge, and 
nothing elſe is neceſſary to make them man and 
Jae according to their law: no previous court- 
(hip, or even acquaintance with the party is al- 
owed ; they are perfect ſtrangers both to the per- 
lon and humours of the Lady with whom they are 
about to enter into the ſtricteſt alliance: the wo- 
wan 15 not fo much as preſent when the contract 
i made and regiſtred before the Judge; nor is it 
"crWards folcmnized before a prieſt in the tem- 
- - 3 us. But when all things are adjuſted, 
aeg; vailed from head to foot, is ſet on horſe- 
e wich a Canopy held over her head, and being 


EN EUROPE, 


preceded by her baggage, conſiſting of her ward- 
robe, and ſuch furniture and utenſils as her father 
preſents her with (which is uſually all the fortune 
the bride hath) and attended by a large train of 
her relations and acquaintance, with the muſick 
of the country, dancing girls and ſtrollers playing 
before her, ſhe is brought in mighty pomp to the 
bridegroom's houſe, where the male relations by 
themſelves, and the women in a different apart- 
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ment by themſelves, are entertained, and ſpend 


the remainder of the day in rejoicing, as uſual 
upon ſuch occaſions. eg 
At night the Lady is led by an eunuch to the 
bridal chamber; or, if ſhe be of inferior quality, 
by ſome female acquaintance ; where being left 
with her new ſpouſe, he undrefles her himſelf ; 
and to exerciſe his patience, the ftrings of her 


breeches (for all the eaſtern Ladies wear them) he 
finds tied with a thouſand knots by her female 


companions who had the drefling of her. | 
Of theſe firſt fort of wives. the Turks ſeldom 
take more than one, tho' they are allowed four, 
unleſs upon account of advancing themſelves by 
ſuch matches; for as theſe wives are all equal, it 
ſeems almoſt impoſſible to avoid a perpetual con- 


The Turks 
take but one 
wife of the 


fir ſt ſort, . 


tention where there are ſeveral of them in one 


houſe. But they uſually take one of theſe to be 
miſtreſs of the family, and if their conſtitution or 


a fancy for variety induces them to take more fe- 
males to their bed, they purchaſe ſome beautiful 


faves in the market, if there be none they like a- 
mong their own. 
thoſe they contract with for a time: this is uſually 
done where a merchant or traveller has occaſion 
to reſide in ſome place at a great diſtance from 
home: in this caſe the terms are agreed on and 
recorded before a magiſttate, and the woman taken 
to his bed with very little ceremony, and diſ- 
miſſed with leſs. he children. however inherit 
equally with the iſſue of the firſt kind of wives. 

As to their concubines, or female ſlaves, theſe 
miſt neither be Mahometan nor Chriſtian ſub- 
jects; but ſuch Chriſtian females as are taken in 
war, or purchaſed of the ' artars, or other people, 
and ſold in their markets; and the iſſue of theſe, 
I perceive, are flaves as well as their mothers, at 
leaſt till they are enfranchiſed, or become Turks; 
and then they are upon the ſame foot with the 
iſſue of the wives by contract. 'I'heſe concubines 


As to the ſecond fort of wives, 


Second fort 
Of Wives. 


Concubines- 


are far from attempting to rival their miſtreſs, 


though they ſhare with her in their maſter's bed; 
but pay her the greateſt reſpect, and wait upon. 
her with uncommon diligence: by a ſign or a 
nod, imperceptible to ſtrangers, every thing is 
tranſacted in the family without noiſe or contra- 


dition, as the Chriſtian Ladies obſerve who have. 


been admitted into their harams: but notwith- 


ſtanding this may generally be the caſe, and cuſ- 


tom may have rendered many things eaſy, WIR 
1 0 
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CHAP. to a Chriſtian ſpouſe might ſeem intolerable jarrs, 
XXII. and inſuperable averſions will ſometimes happen, 
do which the Turks apply the common remedy 
D.yorces, of a divorce, On the man's part, Sir PavL Ri- 
CAUT relates, it is ſufficient, as among the Jews, 
to alledge generally an unalterable diſike, and 
that She finds no favour in his eyes.” But then 
if he can charge her with no particular fault, he 
muſt pay the whole ſum he agreed for in caſe 
of death or divorce ; which very much reſtrains 
them from making uſe of this privilege which 
the law allows them: and that the man may not 
be too haſty in an affair of this conſequence, he is 
prohibited to take his wife again till he has under- 
gone the mortification of ſeeing her enjoyed by 
another. As to the caſe of adultery on the wo- 
man's part, it is a capital crime, if the husband 
will procced againſt her with the rigour the law 
allows: and the man who is taken in adultery 
with another's wife may be killed by the injured 
husband on the ſpot. Ihe woman alſo may ob- 
tain a divorce in ſeveral cates, as where her hut- 
band negleRs to ſupply her with food, or firing, 
or materials to ſpin her clothing; if he be im- 
potent, or given to unnatural luits ; or if he ſpends 
too much time with his odalicks, or female ſaves, 
and does not bed with her once a week, as the law 
directs: In any of theſe caſes ſhe may obtain a 
divorce, and have the ſum agreed for in cafe of 
death or ſeparation aſſigned her for her mainte- 
nance. And if their women can diſpenſe with 
the cuſtom of ſharing the husband's embraces 
with their ſlaves, they have very little elſe to 
diſturb them ; their apartments are as commo- 
dious and pleaſant as they can deſire; their fur- 
niture and habits as rich as the circumitances of 
their Lord will admit; they are attended, di- 
verted, and flattered by their ſlaves at home, and 
allowed to viſit their relations abroad, and go to 
the baths twice a week, where they meet with 
an aſſembly of their own ſex, and enjoy the plea- 
ſure of converſation, and ſhewing the richneſs of 
their garb and jewels. In fhort, their minds are 
ſo diverted by amuſements of another nature, and 
being taught from their infancy that their honour 
conſiſts in keeping themſelves concealed from all 
men but their husbands, they have leſs paſſion, 
perhaps, for the converſation of our ſex, than our 
weſtern Ladies may imagine. It is no more an 
affliction for a Turkith female to ſhare a man with 
{1x or ſeven more, than it is for a Britiſh Lady to 
be confined to one. 
Before I leave this head, it may not be thought 
an impertinent digreſſion to enquire a little more 
particularly into the arguments for and againſt a 
plurality of wives and concubines : or whether 
the cuſtom of the Turks or Chriſtians in this 
article is to be preferred. The practice of tak- 
ing more Wives than one, 1t muit be admitted, 


Adultery 
capi:al, 


Arguments 
for a plura- 
lity of wo- 
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has been almoſt univerſal, and might ſeem to 
plead a general preſcription, before Chriſtianity 
appeared in the world. The law of Mosks ;; 
obſerved to be fo far from condemning this cuf. 
tom, that in ſeveral places it ſeems to ſuppoſe 
and confirm it, Deut. xxi. and 15, ſays, * If a 
* man have two wives, one beloved and another 
* hated, he ſhall not diſinherit his eldeſt fon by 
© the wife he hated.” And GOD enumeratins 
the favours and bleſſings beſtowed upon King 
DAVID, among others remembers him, that he 

had given him his maſter's wives into his bo- 
* ſtom.' Mr. SELDEN obſerves, that the Jews 
held it lawful to take as many wives as they could 
maintain; though the Rabbins indeed adviſed that 
no man ſhould exceed four, unleſs the King, to 
hom they allowed eighteen ; and the H igh Priett 
was to have but one. The modern Jews who 
live in Turkey, or in any other country where 
polygamy is allowed, indulge themſelves, as anti- 
ently, in a plurality of women : whereas in Ger- 
many they confine themſelves to one. 

The advocates of polygamy, who hold it agree- 
able to the law of nature, alledge, that the ends 
of matrimony, ſuch as the certainty of the itue, 
and the benefit of mutual aſſiflance, are as well 
anſwered this way, as by confining one man to 
one woman. And as to the objection, that the 
conjugal faith ought to be reciprocal, they tay, 
that mutual faith does by no means ſuppoſe that 
the performances on each {de muſt needs be 
equal : nor does the true intent of matrimony re- 
quire, that the man ſhould confine i1:mielt as 
ſtrictly as the woman; for the iſſue may be as 
well aſcertained where the man hath two or more 
wives, That one principal end of matrimony 
being the procreation of children, one man in 
this reſpect is equal to many women; and that 
it is only luſt, or an unreaſonable jealouſy in the 
wife, which makes her ſo concerned at her huſ- 
band's taking another to his bed. That if the 
husband contracts indeed to admit no other to his 
embraces, he ought to obſerve it; but where 
there is no ſuch condition, the wife ought to be 
ſatisfied with a competent ſhare : for ſhe has no 
more right over her husband's body than ſhe ob- 
tained by the matrimonial contract. I Hat it 8 
not at all unjuſt to put that ſex in a condition in- 
ferior to that of the men's, to whom they owe 
their defence and ſupport. And as t jcaloules 
and domeſtick quarrels, ſaid to be occalioned by 
polygamy, they are chiefly obſerved to be in tho! 
countries where women are taught that they 
ought to be on an equality with the ether & 
for in Turkey, and ſome other countries, eicher 
through a natural diſpoſition, or in conformity 0 
cuſtom, they pay a ready and quiet obedience . 
the laws, which require them to ſubmit to the 


men upon very unequal terms. As 
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As to the command which prohibited adultery muſt diſtract the family, and the ſlighted woman CH AP. 
to the Jews, that is defined in Leviticus to be and her iſſue probably be rendred very miſerable: XXII. 
the coming to another man's wife, the polluting nor can it ever be ſuppoſed that a woman would 
another man's bed; and it is abſurd to imagine, conſent to ſhare her husband's bed and affections 
that a law againſt adultery, directed to a people with another female, unleſs compelled by force or 
who actually uſed polygamy, ſhould condemn the fear, which can found no right in the man to uſe 
practice of it, without declaring as much in ex- her in this manner. And it is obſerved, where a 
preſs words, It 1s evident alſo that polygamy was plurality of wives is allowed, the man however 
never thought to be forbidden by this command ſeldom fails to fingle out one beloved ſhe whom he 
by any of the Jewiſh Doctors or interpreters dqu- preters to the reſt; nature out of a multitude ſeems 
ring that diſpenſation; nor was it once repre- to lead him to one on whom he ſettles his affecti- 
hended or reproved by their prophets, as their ons and uſes as a wife, the reſt ſerving but for 
other tranſoreffions frequently were: but on the ſtate, or to divert him in ſome other manner. The 
contrary, was univerfally practiſed by the Patri- Turks themſelves do not always make uſe of the 
archs and the beſt men amongſt them. They urge liberty their law allows them, but upon choice 
farther, that all the right which one perſon can frequently confine themſelves to one, It is urged 
have to the body of another muſt ariſe from co- farther, that our Saviour's argument, that GOD 
venant and the conſent of the parties; and con- created them male and female, and that there was 
ſequently, if 10 much is performed as is cove- but one woman made for one man, has a great 
nanted for, there ought to be no complaint of deal of weight in it: for if a plurality of wives 
injurious dealing. There is no neceflity that the would have added to the joys of paradiſe, they 
mutual performances among all parties ſhould be would not have been wanting there. It ſeems to 
- alike; for then it would be repugnant to the law be the reſult of infinite wiſdom and goodneſs, 
of nature, that one man ſhould be born a Prince, that the ſociety of one man and one woman is 
and another a ſubject; and that by virtue of an moſt agreeable ; and had net the Divine Wiſdom 
antecedent human covenant, not made by them- thus diſcovered it ſelf, our reaſon would have led 
{clves, but by others: and none will maintain it us to form the ſame concluſion ; for even paradiſe 
to be a breach of natural equality, that the wife mult have been diſturbed and ceaſed to have been 
not allowed to govern in her turn. To com- paradiſe, had Ap AM had more wives than one, 
miſerate the condition of wives in Turkey, there- and any of them could have ſuſpected themſelves 
fore, is as abſurd and impertinent as to beſtow to be leſs regarded than the reſt, _ 
our pity upon husbandmen and artificers, that And unleſs a man places his whole ſatisfaction 
they ſhou'd be ſo unfortunate to live in more un- in gratifying an inſatiable roving luſt, to what 
caly circumſtances than the nobility. Nor need purpoſe ſhould he deſire more women than one? 
a woman make any ſcruple of conſcience in agree- Is there that great difference in our conſtitutions, 
ing to this kind of matrimony in a country where that one woman cannot anſwer the demands of 
the practice is allowed by authority; eſpecially one man, fo far at leaſt as is conſiſtent with his 
ſince if it were in any degree criminal, the force health and the ſerenity of his mind? and ſurely he 
of the weaker ſex could never prevail againſt, the who only regards the gratification of the ſixth ſenſe, 
power of men and antient cuſtom. And though as ſome call it, and does not at all conſult the ſu- 
the example of the Mahometans may be of no perior pleaſures of the underſtanding, richly de- 
great weight among Chriſtians, yet the polygamy ſerves to be ranked with brutes, with whom he 
ol the Patriarchs and other holy men antiently, puts himſelf upon the level, Who would to ſa- 
ſtrongly argues that a plurality of wives was not tisfy a wandering appetite bring ten thouſand 
againſt the law of nature, or Moss, as our other inconveniencies upon himſelf, forfeit the 
modern divines indeed admit, particularly Dr. friendſhip of his firſt ſpouſe, render her and her 
Wurr BY, in his paraphraſe on the 19th of St. children miſerable, and make his houſe a ſeat of 
MATTHEW, ſays, that neither divorce, polyga- endleſs debate and ſtrife ? FR 
my, or concubinage, were againſt the law of Another argument againſt polygamy is taken 
nature or the moral law: and are only evil now from the equal numbers of males and females : 
on account of their being prohibited by our Savi- now as this is evident from conſtant experience, 
our's poſitive command. if one man is allowed a dozen women, others 
pers On the other hand, thoſe who hold polygamy to muſt go without any, and ſure it is more juſt and 
| 5 abſolutely immoral, and originally an evil, be- neceflary that every man ſhould have one female, 
ren any poſitive prohibition againſt it, obſerve than that the whole ſex ſhould be — by a 
oaks thoſe countries where it is practiſed the wo- few. It is generally ſaid indeed Rep IF tA 
N ba s 0 the condition of ſlaves; that no real love was indulged to the antients "an t 3 12 
1 Pc be expected from them while they be ſpeedily peopled; but upon due reflecuen N 
under a force, but perpetual jars and jealouſies lieve it will be admitted, that the world w 
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have been at leaſt as ſoon peopled if every man had 
had his mate, and none had more than one ; for 


U ten men matched with ten women, will certainly 


produce a more numerous iſſue than one man and 
ten women: and thoſe who imagine mankind 


would be better propagated by polygamy, certainly 


Funerals 
and rwWurn- 
ing o. the 
Turks. 


grounded their opinion upon what is falſe in fact, 
viz. That there are abundance more females born 
than males. But thoſe who have made any obſer- 
vations of this nature, find that there are rather 
more boys born than girls; tho' indeed the num- 
bers are pretty near equal. 

As to the keeping of concubines, who are look- 
ed upon as an inferior kind of wives, becauſe they 
can claim nothing from the man by contract ; if 
polygamy be immoral, ſurely this is much more 
ſo: for either the woman is under a force or not. 
If ſhe be a ſlave, or otherwiſe in the power of the 
man, the compelling her to ſubmit to his embraces 
is certainly a high act of injuſtice: and if ſhe con- 
ſent, the leaſt that ſhe could be ſuppoſed to expect in 


lieu of her virginity, is to be provided for and pro- 


tected by the man, who took her to his bed: and 


he ought by that act to be interpreted to have ſti- 


pulated to do it. Whereas in countries where 
this is allowed, theſe women are. frequently put 
ta the vileſt drudgeries, or ſold to ſtrangers. And 
in our own country,. theſe unhappy creatures and 
their children are uſually abandoned to all the 
contempt and hardſhips they are capable of ſuffer- 
ing, and ſometimes put upon deſtroying them- 
ſelves and their miſerable iſſue: which are conſe- 
quences ſo horrid as mult deter every man from 


this kind of commerce. It is but turning the ta- 


bles, and reflecting how we ſhould take it to have 


a daughter or a near relation thus abuſed, and we 
{hall want no arguments to convince us of the foul- 
neſs of the crime. There remains nothing more to 
be obſerved of the marriages of the Turks, or their 
commerce with women, unleſs it be that the men 
are never reproached here for the diſloyalty of the 
wives; but the diſgrace of cuckoldom falls entire- 
ly on the offending woman, and her relations. 
It is as ignominious to a family to have a daugh- 
ter or a ſiſter play the whore, as it is to have a 
near kinſman hanged in this part of the world. 
The cuſtoms and ceremonies of the Turks, 
with relation to their mourning and funerals, dif- 
ter ſo very little from thoſe of the Mahometans of 
Perſia, already mentioned, that they will not fur- 
niſh out matter for a diſtin& chapter ; travellers 


acquaint us, that when a Purk ſeems paſt hopes 


of recovery, his friends a{lemble about him, ex- 
horting him to a chearful ſubmiſſion to the divine 
will, againſt which it would be impious to mur- 
mur or repine. When he is dead they ſhave him 
from head to foot, except the face, and having 
ſtopt all the natural vents, waſh and perfume the 
corps, after waich they wrap the body in linen, 


STATE 


and throw a pall over it. The friends being in- 
vited to do the laſt office, the proceſſion is he 
by ſome derviſes, or religious, with lighted tor 
es, and followed by others repeating ſome paſſaces 
in the alcoran : next comes a led horſe, or ſere. 
ral, according to the quality of the deceaſed, with 
the enſigns of the moſque : then the corps laid on 
a bier, without a coffin, is carried by ſome of the 
beit quality in the company, relieved from time 
to time by others, if the way be long. The re- 
lations and friends follow the corps, and being 


come to the burying place, which is uſually with- 


out the town by the highway fide, it is depoſited 
in the grave, which is {o contrived, that the body 
may {it upright to undergo the examination of the 
angels who arc ſuppoſcd to reſort to the grave, 
and enquire into the faith of the deceaſed, as ſoon 
as the company is withdrawn; the relations, 
eſpccially the women, come to the grave after- 
wards at certain times to pray for the dead, and 
leave proviſion there, which the poor eat up, hop- 
ing that heaven will be induced by thoſe chari- 
table ofterings to be propitious to the ſoul of their 
departed friend. For the Turks are of opinion 
that few fouls are ſuſhciently purified when they 
leave the world to appear in the preſence of G00, 
but ſtand in need of the prayers and aims of others 
to deliver them from the temporary pains they 
ſuffer for their tranſgreſſions. As to a mourning 
garb I do not find they wear any; nor do the 
male relations expreſs much concern for their. 
friend after ſome few days; though the women, 
it is ſaid, commemorate them, and attend their- 
graves at certain times, the whole year round ; 
and on ſome particular days for ſeveral years after- 
wards. „ 

At the head and feet of the grave, they place 


a marble pillar of the height of a man, which 
the many noble ruins in I urkey ſufficiently fur- 
niſh them with; and inſtead of paſſages out of 


the alcoran which uſed to be written. on them, 
the modern Turks are come into the mode of 
epitaphs, and give tedious accounts of the virtues 
of the deceaſed. Over the ſepulchres of the Royal 


family are uſually erected magnificent chapels built 


of marble, ſurrounded by a portico, and covered 
with a dome or cupola: within is the tomb, al- 


moſt in the ſhape of a coffin, over which | 
thrown a pall of the richeft filks, lamps hung 


round it, and the alcoran is chained to its pillars, 
where religious people conſtantly attend, and rea 
or pray for the deceaſed, having falaries ſettled on 
them for that purpoſe. 
Having finithed the deſcription of the Tur- 
kiſh provinces in Europe, I ſhall make ſome ge, 
neral remarks on the countries we have art 
through; and ſurvey the kingdoms we have lelt 
behind, | 


The 


gun XXIII. 
ch- AA 


OF TURKEY 

The ſtate of the empire of China, the moſt 
caſterly part of the continent of Aſia, was the firſt 
ſubject of our enquiries : this appears to be a 
country of a vaſt extent, and proportionably po- 
pulous, and is in a manner a world by it ſelf, 
having little communication with other nations 3 
and ſince it has been united with Tartary, is ſo 
cured on all ſides by ſeas, deſerts, or unpaſſable 
mountains, that they have nothing to apprehend 
from any foreign forces whatever. They are alſo 
happy in the temperature of their climate, and 
fertility of the ſoil, which is improved to all poſ- 
Gble advantage; not a ſpot of ground, either on 
their hills or vallies, but yield ſome encreaſe to 
the husbandman; and ſuch a ſpirit of induſtry 
runs through that people, that there is not found 
an idle hand among them. Their manufactures 
of ſilk and China ware, inimitable by other peo- 
ple, are improved to the utmoſt. And from hence 
only is imported tea, ſo univerſally drank by all 
the nations of Europe. | | 

Their cities are many of them large, eighteen 
or twenty miles in circumference ; and ſo exceed- 
ing populous, that ſcarce a day paſſes, but ſome 
are hurt in paſſing the gates. 
try is cut through with canals; and it is com- 
puted, that almoſt as many people live on the 
water as on the land. They write ſtill in hiero- 
glyphick characters, and do not form their words 
by a ſmall number of letters, as with us. 

"Their government is monarchical, but the 
Prince enacts no laws, without the advice of 
his great councils, and obſerves them inviolably, 
until they are repealed by the ſame authority. 
"Their Princes are famed for their application to 
buſineſs, inſpecting themſelves the affairs of every 
province; and prefer the title of fathers of their 
people to all others. Their laws are few and 
plain, and will not admit of much wrangling on 
the interpretation of them, and every man is his 
own advocate. The people are ſeldom taxed at more 
than a tenth part of their income ; and every 
man's eſtate being regiſtered, and a freſh parti- 
cular of it made every year, the government are 
at a certainty as to the revenue, which is tranſ- 
mitted annually to the treaſurers of the reſpeCtive 
provinces by the people themſelves, who are never 
burthened with tax-gatherers or collectors. "Their 
Princes do not think it beneath them to encourage 
trade and husbandry ; and take care that every 
man ſhall be ſecured in the enjoyment of his pol- 
(eflions, which are permitted to deſcend to his 
children without interruption, And theſe, no 
oubt, are great motives to incite that induſtry 
which is ſo conſpicuous in this people. 1 

_ 1 heir religion is Paganiſm, but what is par- 
ticular in it, is, their adoring their anceſtors, 
which poſſibly may be the effect of that extrava- 


bat 5 they pay to their parents while 
1. J. | 
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they are alive. They are great pretenders to CH AP. 
magick and aſtrology, and without the advice of XXII. 
ſome profeſſor of theſe arts will undertake nothing 
of moment. They ſeem in general fo well af- 

ſured of the happineſs of the next fate, that they 
frequently diſpatch their children thither, if they 

ſuſpect their circumſtances may be uneaſy in this 

world. Marriage, however, is ſo far from being 

eſteemed an indifferent thing amongſt them, that 

a man, who does not take him a wife by that 


time he is twenty, is looked upon with the ut- 


moſt deteſtation. They hold it impious to forſake 
the tombs of their anceſtors, and give this for a 
reaſon they do not viſit diſtant nations. But 
their not conferring notes with other people, has 
been an unconceivable diſadvantage to them; for 
though they are an induſtrious ingenious people, 
they are remarkably defective in moſt parts of 
learning. | 

The next people we came to were the Japo- Jpn. 
neſe, who inhabit the iſlands to the eaſtward of 
China, which are ſubject to one Emperor, but he 
has fifty petty Princes ſubject to him; every one 
of them abſolute. ſovereigns in their reſpective li- 
mits. No country in the univerſe is fo rich as 
this, if we may credit the accounts given of it 
the very roofs of their palaces, it is ſaid, are co- 
vered with gold and glitter like the ſun itſelf, 
The country is fruitful, and their artifts ingenious, 
as appears by their cabinets and lackered wares 
which are brought from thence. Chriſtianity 
flouriſhed here about an hundred years ago; but 
the Portugueſe fathers preaching up the authority 
of the Pope, and their independency on the ſtate; 
and as ſome ſay, inciting their diſciples to enter 
into a conſpiracy againſt the government, the 
Emperor found himſelf under a neceſſity of raiſing 
an army, and marching againſt them ; and after 
an obſtinate battle, which laſted three days, en- 
tirely defeated the Chriſtians. But obſerving how 
near he was being depoſed by the practices of their 
prieſts, he cauſed every Chriſtian in his domini- 
ons to be maſſacred, who refuſed to renounce his 
religion; and paſſed an edi& that no Chriſtian 
ſhould ever ſet his foot on ſhore in Japan for the 


future. Nor hath any perſon who profeſſes Chriſ- 


tianity ever been ſuffered to remain there from 
that day to this, except the Dutch, who deny 
their religion, trample upon the croſs of our Sa- 
viour, and: laugh at every teſt the Japoneſe can 
form to diſcover, if they have any tincture of 
Chriſtianity among them. | 
'The next kingdom to China on the continent Tonquin- 

It was antiently a province of Chi- 

na, and the religion and manners of the people 

are ſtill much the ſame. This country is annu- 

ally overflowed by the river Domea, as Egypt | 

is by the Nile, which renders it equally fruitful ; 


and this is the caſe of all countries which lye 
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CHAP within the tropicks, where any great rivers have ment is tyrannical, and the people ſlaves to their 
XXII. their courſe through them. The rains fall in Prince; who not only demands the ſervice gf Wl 
Ly theſe latitudes in the beginning of the ſummer, half his ſubjects every year, but engroſſes the 20 
and lay all the flat country under water, and whole trade of the country to himſelf, whereby 
caule the rivers to overflow their banks, which if | 


| he hath in a great meaſure ruined it, As th; 
the antients had been acquainted with, they need 


Emperors of China value themſelves on their good- 
not have puzzled themſelves ſo much about the neſs, theſe Princes expect the adoration of their 


riſing of the Nile. Their principal manufactures people for their wiſdom and policy: as to thei; 
are {11k and lackered wares, which the Europeans power, their courage, or virtue, they do not re— 
take off their hands. Their government is more liſh the flattery of their ſubjects on thoſe head; 
deſpotick than that of China; and indeed they The Siameſe are a polite ingenious people bis 
ſeem at preſent to be under a military power, for haughty towards them who ſeem to fear them 
the General of the crown has uſurped the admini- and ſervile and ſubmiſſive to thoſe who treat them 
ſtration, and allows his Prince no more than the imperiouſly. As to the trade of Malacca, and 
title and ſtate of King, ſuffering none to be about the Malagan or ſouthern coaſt of Siam, the Dutch 
him but thoſe of his own placing. And thus it has ingroſs it all; by their garriſons or ſhipping, ter- 
been for ſome generations; the General's deſcen- rifying the natives, and preventing their dealing 
dants aſſuming no higher a title than that of their with any other people but themſelves ; fo that 
anceſtor ; and the poſterity of the Prince ſtill re- great part of the trade which the Engliſh have 
taining the title of King, without any ſhare in here, and in ſome other parts of India, is at ſe- 
the power, © tc 1 1 cond hand from the Dutch, or only their leay- 
To the ſouthwad of Tonquin lyes Cochin ings. And yet ſo very condeſcending are ſome 
China. This alſo was formerly a province of of our Engliſh merchants at home, that they 
China, and afterwards under the fame ſovereign will prefer a Dutchman before their own coun- 
as Tonquin, till the Governor of the province trymen.  _ | | 
ſet up for himſelf, and at length became inde- The religion of the Siameſe is Paganiſm. And, 
pendent. This country, like Tonquin, is annu- like ſome of their neighbours, they believe every 
ally over-flowed, and the ſoil enriched thereby, like thing in nature informed by a rational ſoul: fire, 
that of Egypt. Silk and lignum aloes are import- water, woods, mountains and buildings are all 
ed into Europe from hence. Palo Condore, where actuated, they hold, by ſome ſpirit or genius, and 
the Engliſh Eaſt-India company lately had a ſet- the doctrine of tranſmigration they have in com- 
tlement, is in the dominions of this Prince, who mon with other eaſtern nations. They have no 
barbarouſly murdered the company's ſervants, other enemy to fear by land, but the people ot 
and ſeized their effects, taking advantage of the Pegu, who frequently make incurſions into their 
ſurprize they were in on their houſe being ſet a country, which the Siameſe do not fail to re- 
fire by ſome Indian ſoldiers, retained in the com- turn. But the Dutch, whom they are in no con- 
pany's ſervice, In this country and Tonquin, dition to reſiſt, block up their ports by ſea, and 
the greateſt ſtrength of their armies conſiſts in the compel them to trade with them upon their own | 
number of their elephants ; there being as large a terms. And indeed, all the trade of this coun- 
breed of them in the north part of Tonquin and try, which is worth the being concerned in, is en- 
in Siam, which borders on this kingdom, as in tirely in the hands of the Dutch : they muſt deal 
any part of the world; and the ſtouteſt of the with the Hollanders, or their goods mult rot 
males are trained up to war. Cochin China and upon their hands. | a 
Tonquin are engaged in perpetual wars with each As to the kingdom of Ava, under which we 
| other, but have no other enemy to fear. included Pegu, Arracan, Brama, and Tipra, this 
Siam. Siam lyes to the weſtward of Tonquin and lyes to the northward of Siam, and is ſaid to be in 
Cochin. Their King, amongſt the reſt of his religion and manners little different from it. But 
titles, ſtyles bimſelf Lord of the white elephant, no travellers of any credit have treated particu- 
and is ſaid to have the greateſt numbers of theſe larly of this kingdom; and thoſe that have, en- 
monſtrous animals in his ſervice of any Prince in tertain us with ſuch. monſtrous incredible relations, 
the world: he ſhews his eſteem for them by the that I ſhould not have mentioned any of them 
richneſs of their harneſs, and the attendants he in this work, but with an intention to expoſe 
aſſigns to every one. This extravagance is car- them. Nor am I aſhamed to conſeſs there ale 
ried ſo far, that ſome of them eat out of nothing yet many countries in the world we are Very | 
but gold plate, and have the moſt honourable ti- little acquainted with; amongſt which we ma! 
tles beſtowed on them. The natives of Siam reckon theſe ; Achan, and Boutan, which lye to 
build their houſes by the rivers ſides, and to pre- the northward of theſe, and border upon China, 
ſerve themſelves from the annual inundation, ſet are not at all better deſcribed: neither are e 4c 
them upon high wooden pillars. The govern- quainted with any thing of value their 5. on 


Cochin 
China. 
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From Pegu and Arracan, indeed, the 


Ab. q | 
us H AP. duces. 


II. kuropeans import ſaphirs, amethiſts, and other 
ad precious ſtones 3 beſides skins and furs; but I do 
4 10 {ind there are any conſiderable manufactures 
in theſe countries. | 

From the continent of India beyond Ganges, 
we returned back to take a view of the oriental 
gands: and firſt of the Ladrones, which lye be- 
tween the 12th and 28th degrees of northern la- 
titude, longitude 140, reckoned from the meri- 
dian of London. TI heſe iſlands were the firſt 
land the famous MAGELLAN made in his voy- 
ave to the Eaſt-Indies from the weſt, through 
thoſe ſtraights which ſtill bear his name, and are 
reckoned about ſeven thouſand miles to the weſt- 
ward of cape Corientes, in the kingdom of Mexico. 
The iſland of Guam, in the latitude of 13, is 
moſt frequented of any of them, where the Spa- 
niards have a ſmall fort. But I do not find them 
conſiderable for any thing, or worth the keeping, 
but as a place of refreſhment between America 
and the Eaſt- Indies. | | 

| The ſtate of the Philippine iflands were the 
next ſubject of our enquiries, which extend from 
L the fifth to the nineteenth degree of northern lati- 
I tude, and are 118 degrees to the eaſtward of 
3 London. Of theſe Mindanao and Manila are the 
chief, Mindanao lyes from fix to eight degrees 
north latitude, and is moſt of it ſubject to a Ma- 


ons: it is faid there are ſome cloves and nutmegs 
growing here, but the inhabitants neglect to culti- 
vate them, for fear of being invaded by the Dutch, 
and deprived of their liberties; as other iſlands in 
thoſe ſeas have been, only on account of their pro- 
ducing theſe valuable fruits. The trade of this 
country is very inconſiderable at preſent ; though 
it is faid they have ſome gold mines, and ſupply 
the neighbouring iſlands with rice and other pro- 
viſions : but if it be true, that cloves and nutmegs 
would flouriſh here, it is pity our Engliſh Faſt In- 
da company make no ſettlements in Mindanao 
'0 which our friends, the Dutch, do not yet ſeem 
to lay any claim, | 

The iſland of Manila extends from the 13th to 
the 19th degree of north latitude, longitude 119, 
icckoning from the meridian of London. This 
and the reſt of the Philippine iſlands which are of 
au) note, are ſubject to the Spaniards. 
ſabitants are a mixture of Spaniards, Chineſe, 
and Indians; of which the latter are far the moſt 
numerous; and of theſe there are two ſorts, the 
one of a black complexion, and the other white. 
The Blacks inhabit the mountains, and the Whites 


5 vg of fire or vulcanoes are frequent. here, 
and have deſtroyed ſome of their beſt towns. 


95 n are very advantageouſly ſituated for 


hometan Prince, who is abſolute in his domini- 


The in- 


the plain country near the ſea. Earthquakes and 


both of the eaſt and weſt, and thoſe 
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rich Spaniſh ſhips, called the Acapulca ſhips, which 
annually fail to Mexico, are freighted here. The 
ſoil produces every thing that can render life a- 
greeable, and among their minerals they have 
plenty of gold. In all the iſlands, it is computed 
there are not leſs than two hundred and fifty 
thouſand ſouls, ſubject to the crown of Spain. 
From the Philippines, we travelled ſouthward 
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Macaſtir, 


to the iſland of Macaſſar, or Celebes, which ex- or Celebes, 


tends from the firſt degree of north latitude, to 
five degrees, thirty minutes ſouth latitude ; hav- 


ing Borneo on the well, and the Moluccacs, or 


Spice iſlands, on the caſt, and is five hundred 
miles long, and two hundred over. This coun- 
try was formerly governed by ſeveral petty Princes, 
who. lying near the Spice iſlands, and trading with 
them, had an opportunity of furniſhing European 
{ſhipping with that kind of merchandize ; where- 


upon the Dutch Eaſt India company made a for- 


mal war upon them, and reduced the moſt con- 
ſiderable of them under their ſubjection; keeping 
a ſtrong garrifon in the city of Macatlar, to pre- 
vent their trading with the Engliſh, or any o- 


ther European nation: nay, they would not ſuffer 


them to have any communication with the Spice 
iſlands, in which their principal trade conſiſted, 
with which the people were ſo provoked, that 
they invited the Engliſh to ſettle amongſt them. 
And indeed there is not a nation in India, but are 
ready to aſſiſt the Engliſh in driving out the Dutch, 
who have been guilty of ſuch cruelties as make 
them deteſted by all the kingdoms of the eaſt. Ihe 
people of Macaſſar are generally Mahometans, 
they are looked upon to be the beſt ſoldiers in 


India, and frequently retained in the ſervice of 


the Europeans. . 
About an hundred leagues to the eaſtward of 
Macaſſar, lye the Spice iſlands, more valuable to 


Spice iſlands 


the Dutch, than all the riches of the eaſt beſides; 


and once were ſo to the Engliſh, till the un- 


grateful Hollander robbed us of them, and put 


our merchants to death by the cruelleſt tortures, 
which hath deterred them from intermedling in 
that trade for many years: on the contrary, they 
are now contented to purchaſe their own ſpices at 
ſecond hand from the Dutch, and pay what price 
they are pleaſed to ſet upon them, The iſlands 
of Banda, where only mace and nutmegs grow, 
are ſituate between the 3d and 5th degrees of 
ſouth latitude, being natually ſtrong, and well 
fortified by the Dutch, but the largeſt of them is 
not twenty leagues in circumference, Some of 


them are a perfect garden, in which nutmegs, 


and the moſt delicious fruits abound. They are, 

however, ſubject to vulcanoes and earthquakes, 
Amboyna lyes in three degrees odd minutes 

ſouth latitude, about twenty five leagues north welt 


of the Banda iſlands. The Dutch cultivate their 
cloves chiefly in this iſland z having rooted moſt of 
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Moluccaes. 


Borneo. 
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CHAP. them up in the Moluccaes, apprehending them- 
XXII. ſelves probably not in a condition to defend all 
wax thoſe iſlands which lye diſperſed far about, if 


they ſhould be attacked by any other Euro- 
pean powers: and they have made Amboyna 
ſo ſtrong, and have always ſuch a body of 
troops there, that they do not fear the attempts 
of any power which may be ſuppoſed to come in 
thoſe ſeas. 

The Moliccaes, which formerly were ſo fa- 


mous for their cloves, lye to the northward of 


Amboyna, either under, or very near the equi- 
noctial line. Amboyna being happily fituated 
between theſe and Banda, where the nutmegs 


grow, hath ever been looked upon as a place of 


the greateſt importance in India; and which the 


Dutch Eaſt India company therefore were deter- 


mined to drive all other nations from; in which 
they were guilty of ſuch barbarities, treachery, 


and ingratitude towards the Engliſh (Who had 


but juit before reſcued them and their country 


from utter deſtruction) as is not to be paralleled 


in hiſtory, and for which the Engliſh, to this 
day, have never received ſatisfaction. With the 
ſpices which the Dutch have engrofled, they pur- 
Chaſe all other merchandize in India, for which 
we are forced to export our treaſure, and they 
have more than ſufficient to ſupply the whole world 
beſides ; employing their troops annually to deſtroy 
great quantities of ſpice, left it ſhould be too plen- 
tiful, But it is amazing to think that the reſt of 
the world ſhould fit ſtill, and tamely ſee that ſin- 
ele company poſleſs themſelves of all the countries 
which produce cloves, cinnamon, mace, and nut- 


megs, and not endeavour to compel them to do 


juſtice to thoſe whom they had violently deprived 
of their ſhare in this trade. 

From the Spice iſlands we ſteered weſtward, to 
the iſlands of Sunda, the largeſt of which is Bor- 
neo, extending from 7 degrees 30 minutes north 
latitude, to the 4th degree of ſouth latitude, and 
being almoſt round, is ſuppoſed to be the largeſt 
land in the known world; having Macaſſar on 
the caſt, Java on the ſouth, and Sumatra on the 
weſt. At Banjar Mlaſſeen, in the ſouth part of 
the iſland, the Engliſh Eaſt-India Company lately 
had a fort, but loſt it through the cowardice or 


O 
unskilfulneſs of their commanders ; and the com- 


pany have now little or no trade with this iſland : 


the towns the Europeans trade to, are built on 
floats at the mouths of their rivers, or upon wood- 
en pillars ſtanding in the ſtream : the model where- 
of will be beſt underſtood from the plan which has 
been given of them in this work, The inland 
country is mountainous, but the ſouthern coaſts 
for ſome hundred of miles is a fen or moraſs of ſoft 
cuze, and yet covered with woods of prodigious 
tall trees; and in the rainy ſeaſon the whole flat 
country is overflowed for ſome hundreds of miles. 


rior to men. 


north coaſt, of which Batavia, formerly Jacotrz, 


The produce of this country is chiefly pepper: 
gold and precious ſtones our merchants alſo meet 
with here: and among their animals give us an 
account of monkeys in ſize and ſtrength not inſe- 
The country is divided into ſeveral 
petty kingdoms, of which that of Caytongee in 
the ſouth part of the iſland, is now reckoned the 
moſt confiderable. The inhabitants of the ſea 
coaſt are generally Mahometans, and thoſe of the 
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inland country Pagans. - 

Forty or fifty Jeagues to the weſtward of Bor- Ss. 
neo, lyes the iſland of Sumatra, having Malacca 
on the north eaſt, and Java on the ſouth ealt ; 
from which laſt it is ſeparated only by the ſtraights 
of Sunda, Here the Engliſh have ſeveral ſettle— 
ments, the moſt confiderable of which are, Ben- 
coolen and Marlborough fort, on the ſouth weft 
part of the iſland. Hither the Europeans trade 
for pepper and canes, and there are ſome conſi- 
derable gold mines in the mountainous part of the 
country. It is divided into ſeveral kingdoms and 
ſtates, of which the kingdom of Achan at the 
north part of the iſland, is much the moſt conſi- 
derable. The ſea coaſts are poſſeſſed by Maho- 
metans, and the inland country by Pagans, The 
Dutch have good ſettlements in ſeveral parts of the 
ifland, and very much influence the trade of it. 

To the ſouthward of Sumatra and Borneo lyes Ju 
the iſland of Java, ſtretching eaſt and weſt from 
the ſtraights of Bally to thoſe of Sunda, The 
Dutch are now entirely maſters of this iſland, at 
leaſt of the trade of it, having driven the Engliſh 
and all other European nations from thence. 
T heir chief ports and towns of trade are upon the 


is much the moſt conſiderable, and is indeed the 
capital of all the Dutch ſettlements in India, being 
inhabited by Chineſe, Dutch, Malays, and the 
natives of Amboyna, the Banda iſlands, Macaſſar, 
and other countries which the Dutch have enſlaved 
and removed hither to prevent inſurrections from 
thoſe conquered nations, and to people their fa- 
vourite city with inhabitants. By what baſe arts 
the Dutch excluded the Engliſh from Java, and 
engroſſed the trade to themſelves ; and how un- 
hoſpitably our merchants are treated in their In- 
dian ports at this day, has been. taken notice 0! 
in this work, and will no doubt be remembered 
next time the Dutch apply to us to defend them 
azainſt the encroachments of other nations on the 
Indian trade. oy 
Java produces rice, ſugar, pepper and tobacco; 
and the Dutch have of late raiſed a conſiderable 
plantation of coffee, but it is not eſteemed ſo 
as that of Arabia, Some vineyards the * 
have alſo about Batavia, which it is ſaid, wil 
yield ſix or ſeven vintages within the ſpace of = 
years: but notwithſtanding the increaſe is ſo wy a 
they can make no wine; and it l obſervable ® 
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1 theſe hot latitudes between the tropicks, there 
is ſcarce any inſtance of their having good wine, 
tho' they may have grapes; extreme heat agree- 
ing no better with this liquor than extreme cold. 
Bally, Cumbava, Timor, and ſeveral other iſlands 


lye to the eaſtward of Java, of which the Dutch 


alſo are now ſovereigns, and maintain forts and 


garriſons in them; not on account of any thing 


valuable they produce, but to prevent other Euro- 


peans ſettling in thoſe ſeas in which the Spice 


iſlands lye, of which they are extremely jealous. 
From the Sunda iſlands I proceed to take a 
view of the Nicobar and Andoman iſlands, which 
lye to the northward of Sumatra in the bay of 
Bengal. The natives are a peaceable harmleſs 
people, and ſupply the European ſhipping with 
fruits, poultry, and ſuch proviſions as their coun- 
try affords, when they touch there, but have lit- 
tle trade ; nor does their ſoil produce any valua- 
ble commodities which may induce foreigners to 
ſettle amongſt them. How they came to be tra- 
duced for canibals is difficult to imagine, the na- 
tives living for the moſt part on herbs and fruits, 
and eating but little fleſh of any kind. | 
The next country we viſited was Proper In- 
dia, or the empire of the Great Mogul, compre- 
hending all thoſe countries, which lye between the 
kingdom of Ava on the eaſt, and Perſia on the 
weſt ; and between cape Comorin on the ſouth, 
and Usbeck Tartary and T hibet on the north, 
extending from the 7th to the 4oth degree of 
northern latitude. The natives are a mixture of 
Moors or Mahometans and Pagans. The Em- 
peror is a Mahometan, but not a tenth part of his 
ſubjects of that perſuaſion. In the inland moun- 


tainous part of the country there is ſcarce a Ma- 


hometan to be found; but that chain of hills, 
which runs through India from north to ſouth, is 


poſſeſſed by the Rajas or ſovereign Princes of the 


Pagan caſt, many of whom yet maintain their 
independency, and thoſe whom the Mogul has 


reduced, he {till ſuffers to be governed by their 


own laws, paying only an annual tribute, and 
obliging them to march into the field when he 
requires their ſervice at the head of their own 
troops. The Moors are compoſed of Tartars, 
Perſians, and Arabs, and almoſt every Mahome- 
an nation, who behave themſelves with great in- 
ſolence towards the Pagan Indians under their 
power, as thoſe in the open country, and on the 
ea coaſts for the moſt part are; and the Chriſ- 
mans, who are not a ſmall number, are treated 


ill with greater contempt by the haughty Mul- 


tulmen, notwithſtanding they are forced to make 
= of them for engineers and other ſervices : and 
oth Moors and Pagans look upon themſelves to 
be defiled by the touch of a Chriſtian. The Pa- 
Laus are, however, a polite ingenious people, 


peaceable, modeſt and inoffenſive in their beha- 
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viour, and extremely tender and compaſſionate C H Ap- 


even to animals; ſo benevolent to thoſe of their 
own tribes, that we never ſee a beggar amongſt 
them. They are ſuch dextrous mechanicks, that 
they will imitate any pattern at firſt ſight, The 
fine chints, and painted callicoes, whoſe colours 


and ſhades ſurprize us, are drawn by the common 


people. 1 

he complexions of moſt of the Pagan Indians, 
who are the original inhabitants, are black as 
jet, others of them tawny, but all of them have 


fine features, good ſhapes, and long black hair, 


XXII. 
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and black eyes. The Moors which come from 


other countries, or are born in the north of In- 


dia, are not of near ſo dark a complexion as the 


Pagan Inhabitants ; but the men however, who 


are expoſed to the weather, are tawny enough. 
The Banian and Bramin tribes among the Pa- 


and none of them will eat the fleſh of oxen, theſe 
animals being the objects of their worſhip. The 


gans eat nothing which has, or may have life; 


Moors abſtain from the fleſh of hogs on a very 


different account, namely, becauſe they look up- 
on them to be the moſt polluted of all other 
animals, The Europeans import from India, ſilks, 
muſlins and callicoes painted and ſtained, pepper, 
diamonds, and other precious ſtones; ſalt petre, 


opium, and many phyſical drugs, which are pur- 


chaſed by the Engliſh with treaſure, but by the 


Dutch with ſpices and other merchandize which 


they exchange for the produce of this country, 
and have this farther advantage of other Euro- 
pean nations, that they deal with the Indians al- 
moſt upon their own terms, paying no higher 


cuſtoms than they think fit; and when the Mogul 


has diſputed the matter with them, they have 
blocked up his ports, till they have reduced him 


to a compliance. 


India, the natives do not build many ſhips, hav- 


ing no mariners to man them, at leaſt none that 
would make a defence againſt the leaſt Arabian 


pirate, if they ſhould be attacked. Their mer- 


chants therefore, who drive a very conſiderable 


trade to Perſia and the Red fea, chooſe to load 
their effects on board Engliſh or Dutch bottoms ; 
the freight whereof is one conſiderable branch 
of the company's profit, for they ſeldom diſpatch 
a ſhip from Perſia to Surat, but the is as deep load- 


en as ſhe.can ſwim; and with the treaſure and 


precious ſtones on board, may be worth. between 

two and three hundred thoufand pounds. 
The foil produces wheat and barley, but ric 

is moſt cultivated and eaten quite through India ; 


Notwithſtanding the extent of the ſea-coaſt of 


the annual rains being of great uſe to them in this 


kind of husbandry. Good fruit they have in 
abundance, as coco-nuts, mangoes, pine apples, 
guavas, limes, lemons and oranges: as to their 
mulberries, they take care of theſe plants _ 
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CHAP. for the ſake of the leaves, with which they feed 


XXII. their ſilk worms, than for the fruit: no plant is 
of that general uſe, as the coco, ſerving for food, 


building, clothing, and many other convenien- 
cies. The moſt beneficial plant after this is the 


cotton, of which all the fine callicoes are made 
which come from thence. Their moſt uſeful 


animals, are camels, elephants, oxen, and buffa- 


loes; their breed of horſes is very ſmall, and 
therefore their troops are ſupplied with them from 
Perſia and Tartary. Serpents and ſcorpions, and 
other venomous inſects abound here, and their 
gnats and bugs are ſo troubleſome, that there is 
Their ſpiders and toads 
grow to ſuch a magnitude, that a man would 


Hazard his credit to deſcribe their dimenſions, 


The locuſt is another inſect which frequently de- 
ſtroys the fruits of the earth, leaving nothing 


green where it happens to alight : and alligators, 


which I take to be a ſpecies of crocodiles, inſeſt 
the mouths of the Ganges and other ſtreams, The 


Ganges annually overflows all the country within 


an hundred miles of the ſea, and renders it as 
fruitful as the Nile does Egypt. „ 

The Mogul is an abſolute Monarch reſtrained 
by no written laws; and as his anceſtors firſt 


gained the country by conqueſt, ſo he maintains 


himſelf by a ftanding force, and for the greateſt 


part of the year lives in the field in his camp, 


having other bodies in ſeveral parts of his domi- 
nions to keep the country in awe, for he hath 
nothing to fear from any neighbouring Prince: 
the Perſians, ſince Shaw ABBas, have ſcarce ever 
moleſted his frontiers, and there is no other Prince 
in that part of the world conſiderable enough to 
give him any diſturbance. He permits the Euro- 
peans to build forts upon the coaſt, for the ſecu- 


rity of their trade; but then his troops viſit them 
ſometimes, and demand a prefent by way of tri- 


bute, or acknowledgment of his ſovereignty. He 
permits them, however, to be governed by their 
own laws, and to exerciſe their juriſdiction over 


_ thoſe who live within their ſettlements. They 


have alſo their mints, and coin both gold and 
filver, which he may very well connive at, when 
they bring ſuch immenſe treaſures into his dom1- 


nions, for which they take the product and ma- 


nufactures of this country in return. The prin- 


cipal forts the Engliſh have on the caſt coaſt of 
India, are fort St. George, in the latitude of 13 


north, and fort St. David to the ſouthward of it: 
they have alſo fort William, in the mouth of 
the Ganges, and ſeveral more on the coaſts of 
Coromandel and Malabar, but the greateſt Eng- 
liſh ſettlement in India, is at the iſland of Bom- 
bay, thirty or forty leagues to the ſouthward of 
Surat. The preſident of the Engliſh factory at 
Surat is uſually Governor of Bombay, and com- 


mander in chief of their forts and factories on 


that coaſt, and lives in great ſplendor there, Sy 
ly Hole, a little bay three or four leagues to the 
northward of Surat, is the place where moſt of 
the merchandize is laden and unladen; there are 


ſcarce any good harbours in India, though they 


have a ſea-coaſt of two thouſand miles extent. 


The mouth of the river Ganges ſeems to be the 
place of the greateſt ſecurity for ſhips. The 
commanders of ſhips therefore take care, never 


to be upon the coaſt of India in the time of the 


monſoons, or the tempeſtuous ſeaſons of the year, 
which happen about the vernal or autumnal! E- 


quinox. There is very little danger in lying in 
an open road on the coaſt of India, during the 
fair weather, which they know when to expect, 


as certainly as we do ſummer or winter, and have 
this advantage, that their winds are conſtant and 
periodical, and never riſe to a ſtorm, but in the 
time of the monſoons or rains, | 

The Mogul and his Mooriſh ſubjects, as has 


been obſerved, are all Mahometans, but the ori- 
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ginal inhabitants, who are much the molt nu- 


merous, are Pagans divided into as many ſed; 
as there are trades or profeſſions amongſt them, 
and of theſe the Bramins and Banians adhere 6 
{trialy to the doctrine of tranſmigration, that 
they eat the fleſh of no animal whatever, and pay 
a kind of divine worſhip to their favourite hei— 
ter. They build hoſpitals alſo for aged or im- 


potent cattle, and charitably feed the very inſects 


and vermin of the country, imagining that they 
may be animated by the ſouls of their anceſtors, 
or ſome other near relations. The penances theſe 
people inflict on themſelves are almoſt incredible, 
vowing to ſtand or lye in ſome painful poſture 
all their lives. | 

They allow a plurality of wives and concu- 


bines, but never marry out of their own tribe or 
trade; and the women being entirely in the 


power of the men, give them all imaginable re- 
ſpect: when the husband died, the ſurviving we 


antiently burnt her ſelf on his funeral pile, but 


the Mahometans have aboliſhed this cuſtom, 


wherever they have the dominion. The Indians, 
however, {till continue to burn their dead, and 
conſume vaſt quantities of ſweet wood and aro- 
matick drugs in the fire, which makes their fu- 
nerals very chargeable. ; 

To the ſouth eaſt of cape Comorin, being the 
moſt ſoutherly part of the continent of India, go 
the iſland of Ceylone, being about two N 
and fifty miles in length, from north to ſouth, 
and two hundred in breadth. This being che 
only country which produces true cinnamon, <4 
peared too valuable a prize to eſcape the Dutc 5 
who having firſt driven out the Portugueſe, : 
had poſſeſſed themſelves of ſome towns 7; # 
coaſt, afterwards fell upon their good ally an Ain 
federate, the King of the country, and drove 
2 ö 
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up to the mountains, not ſuffering him to have 
any Communication with the ſea coaſt, or any 
other nation; whereby they have engroſſed all 
the trade in this kind of ſpice to themſelves, ac- 
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an aſtrologer, or cunning man, and if he be of CH A p- 
opinion that the child is born under an unlucky XXII. 
planet, they immediately diſpatch the infant with- = 
out the leaſt remorſe. As to their funerals, the 5 
Cinglafles burn their dead, as other Indians do. 


Mt 


1 


All 


= 
../ 


cording to their conſtant practice all over the eaſt, 
wherever they find a country which produces any 
thing worth laying their rapacious hands upon 3 
and though they have no other right to this iſland, 
or the product of it, than what every robber or 
pirate hath to the goods he ſeizes, ſo extremely 
modeſt are our merchants, that they have never 
put in for a fhare of the cinnamon trade, ſince 
the Dutch ſet their feet upon the iſland. Ihe 
antient inhabitants called Cinglaſſes, are of a dark 
complexion, but not ſo black as the Indians on 
the neigbouring continent: they are men of good 
parts, and an inſinuating addreſs, and the cinna- 
mon heretofore brought all the trading nations 
hither, ſo that they lived in great eaſe and plen- 
ty; but now the Dutch have made it death for 
any of the natives to diſpoſe of an ounce of cin- 


namon to a foreigner ; and our people have ſeen 


them accordingly condemn a poor Cinglaſs for a 
fact of this nature in a ſummary way, and hang 
him up in an inſtant, ſcarce giving him time to 
ſay his prayers. 

The foil produces rice, the common food of 
the natives, where there are any rivers or ſprings 
to water their fields with, but the north part of 


the iſland is dry and barren, and if the rains fail 


them, they are in danger of famine. I he great- 
eſt plantations of cinnamon are in the ſouth 
weſt parts of the country, near the coaſt ; very 
little grows in the midland country, or towards 
the north, In this iſland are a good breed of ele- 


phants; they have alſo oxen, buffaloes, and other 
beaſts, wild and tame; except horſes, aſſes, ſheep, 


ions and wolves, of which there are none. Alli- 
gators and crocodiles are found in their rivers, 
and there are ſerpents of a prodigious ſize, if we 
credit ſome relations. | 

The King of Ceylone was an abſolute Prince, 


and the lands of the country were divided among 


bis ſubjects, who held them of him by military 


tenurcs, or on condition of performing ſome other 


icrvices to the crown. The people are Pagan 
dolaters, ſuperſtitious to a very great degree, and 
mighty pretenders to charms and magick, go- 
verning their conduct pretty much by good and 
evil omens, Their marriage ceremonies are very 
uttle different from thoſe of their neighbours on 
tue continent, but they are ſo far from being 
infected with that difeaſe' of jealouſy, to which 
other Aſiaticks are ſubject, that when a friend 
mes to ſee them; for whom they have any re- 
ſpect, they make him a compliment of their wite 
or daughter for a bed-fellow, as part of his en- 
tertanment. Another cuſtom ſeems peculiar to 


them; on the birth of their children they conſult 


iſlands have neither plants nor herbage. 


An hundred and fifty leagues fouth weſt of 
Ceylone, lye the Maldiva iſlands, being an in- 
numerable company of little rocks and ſands, 
which appear but a little above the water, and 
are not to be approached by ſhipping, but in two 
or three places. They are ſaid to have been 
peopled by: the Arabs, being of the fame com- 
plexion, as well as the ſame religion. The chan- 
nels between ſeveral of theſe iſlands are fordable, 
and not a ſtone's caſt over. The ſoil here pro- 
duces ſcarce any corn or rice, and ſome of the 


W hat 
they moſt abound in, are coco-nuts, which ſerve 


them for meat and drink, and: almoſt all other 


uſes, They have allo plenty of fiſh in their ſeas, 
and the little ſhells, we call blackamore's teeth, 
are found here, and pals currently as coin on the 
coaſt of India, and with theſe they purchaſe ſome 


rice from Bengal. 


From India we ſteered our courſe weſtward to 
Perſia, which lyes between the Mogul's domi- 
nions, and thoſe of the Grand Seignior, having 


Maldiva 
illands. 


Perſia. 


the Caſpian ſea on the north, and the gulph of 


Perſia and the ocean on the ſouth, extending 
from the 25th, to the 45th degrees of northern 
latitude, and is almoſt of a ſquare figure, The 
air, both in the ſouth and north parts of this 


country is very unhealthful ; but about Ifpahan, 


in the heart of Perſia, it 1s very good : their 
heaven almoſt always ſerene and clear, and ſcarce 
ever diſturbed by tempeſts. In the ſouth, the hot 


winds are mighty troubleſome, and ſometimes 
fatal to the traveller, and no country of ſo large 


an extent hath fewer ſprings or rivers, which 
makes them husband what water they have to 
the greateſt advantage: this is the care of the 
government, and all the little rivulets are turned 
into ſuch parts of the country as they are moſt 
wanted. | | = | 

T he Perſians are admired for the brightneſs of 
their parts, their obliging manner, their huma- 
nity and hoſpitality, eſpecially to foreigners ;. on 
the other hand, their vanity and protuſeneſs in 
their clothes, equipage, and number of ſervants, 
ſeems juſtly reprehended. They are per ſonable 
men, well ſhaped, and of agreeable features. In 
the ſouth their complexions are none of the beſt, 
but in the north, towards Georgia they are very 
beautiful, and from this country therefore the 


great men frequently take their wives and con- 
cubines; of which every one hath a number in 


his haram ſuitable to his condition or quality: both 
men and women, if they can procure them, are 
clothed in the richeſt flowered or brocaded ſilks. 


nA 
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CHAP. The turbants of the men alſo are of a great value, 
XXII. and as they generally ride along the ſtreets ; the 


company received annually of the governmen of CH 
Perſia 33331. 6s. 8 d. as an acknowledgment 1 


wy furniture of their horſes is proportionably rich; 


camel. 


no people being obſerved to make a better figure 
abroad than the Perſians. Their great meal is 
towards the evening, but they have very little 
variety in their diſhes ; rice makes up the prin- 
cipal part in moſt of them, and they ſeldom drink 
any ſtrong liquors, but raiſe their Girits like other 
Aſiaticks, with opium. | 

No people excel more in horſemanſhip, or are 
more dextrous in archery, and the uſe of the bow, 
than the modern Perſians ; and their anceſtors, 
the Parthians, were remarkably famous at theſe 
exerciſes. Their rural ſports have ſomething par- 
ticular in them, for they hunt down their game, 
and even wild beaſts, with hawks and other birds 
of prey, as well as with dogs, "Theſe are taught 


to fix their talons on the head of the hunted beaſt, 
and buffet him with their wings that he cannot 
ſee his way, which makes him an ealy prey to 


the dogs. There are no wheel carriages in Perſia, 
but every body travels on camels, horſes, mules, 
or aſſes; and the women are ſhut up in a kind of 
covered paniers, which are hung on each fide of a 
The Perſians, nor any other of the eaſtern 
cople underſtand watches or clockwork, but in 


embroidery, and other curious needlework, they 


excel the Europeans : and the earthen ware of 
Perſia is faid to be almoſt equal to that of China. 
Silks are the principal manufacture of the country, 
viz. Brocades, tiſſues, taffeties, tabbies and ſat- 
tins; and ſome ſtuffs they make, which are a 


mixture of ſilk, with cotton, camel and goats 
hair: the gold velvet which is wrought in Perſia 


is much admired, and all their rich ſtuffs are very 
durable: carpets and camlets alſo are branches of 
their manufactures, in which they excel moſt 


Other nations; and they make ſome callico, but 


it is not comparable to that of India. A merchant 
is eſteemed a very honourable employment in Per- 
ſia: the King himſelf, not many years ſince, had 
his agents and factors abroad in foreign countries 
to deal for him. The Armenian Chriſtians, and 
the Banians of India have much the greateſt ſhare 
of the foreign trade here at preſent. The Maho- 


metans of Perſia ſeldom deal fo far as Europe, but 


from one province of Perſia to another, and ſome- 
times to India. The raw ſilk which our Turkey 
merchants bring home, is for the moſt part of the 


growth of Perſia, The Engliſh Eaſt-India com- 
pany, ſince the civil wars in this country, have 


removed their factors to Boſſora, near the Perſian 


gulph, in the dominions of the Turx. The In- 
dia company uſed to export Engliſh broad cloth 
to Perſia, for. which they received goats wool in 


return; bringing home about a thouſand bags 
every year; until very lately alſo the Eaſt-India 


tile than the provinces on the Caſpian ſea ; but as 


hair and wool, which are uſed in ſeveral forts ot 


the ſervices the company did them in reducing the 
iſland of Ormus ; and upon the ſame account, the 
company are exempted from the payment of an 
duties or cuſtoms to that crown; but while the 
country remains in that diſtracted condition it 15 
at preſent theſe privileges no doubt are ſuſpended 
As to the trade between Perſia and India, the 
company do not meddle with it, but leave it to 
their factors and ſervants, to make what Private 
advantages they can ; only they take freight of the 
Indian and Armenian merchants, for ſuch mer. 
chandize as they tranſport to Surat, as las been 
taken notice of already. 3 

As to the ſoil, it is obſerved, that there is no 
country which has more mountains and fewer ri. 
vers than Perſia. Their mountains are generally 
dry barren rocks, without trees or herbage on 
them; and we paſs over wide ſandy deſerts, where 
ſcarce any water is to be found, on which fide 
ſoever we approach this country. There are how- 
ever ſome fruitful valleys, in which their great 
towns uſually ſtand ; and no country is more fei- 


$5; 


to Perſia in general, there is not a tenth part of it 
cultivated at preſent. "They ſow more rice than 
any other grain, and have ſome wheat and bar- 
ley. Of wine they have ſeveral ſorts, the belt 
is made about Shiraz, Dates and piſtachio nuts 
alſo abound here, and in the north part of Per- 
ſia they have apples, and many other European 
fruits. In their kitchen gardens they have ſeveral 
kinds of the moſt delicious melons, and all man- 
ner of garden {tuff; and in their valleys, the fineſt 
flowers grow wild, which they ſcarce think worth 
tranſplanting into their gardens, they are ſo com- 
mon. Phytical drugs of the growth of Perſia our 
Turkey company import in abundance, Among 
their animals, the camel and dromedary are the 
moſt uſeful ; and they have a fine breed of horſe, 
but thoſe of Arabia are in moſt eſteem, Ihe 
King has large ſtuds of horſes in every province 
of the kingdom; with which he remounts h 
cavalry from time to time, moſt of his forces 
conſiſting of horſe. Their goats are valuable, 
not only on account of their fleſh, but for their 


manufactures. No people take that pains to tram 
up hawks, and other birds of prey for the game, 
as the Perſians; the falconers with their hawks 
make up part of the train of every great Ma", 
which they fly at all manner of wild beaſts, 2 
well as fowls. The pearl fiſhery, which = 
once looked upon to be fo valuable in the fun 
of Perſia, is now very inconſiderable, probabl) 
becauſe the Arabs have of late years interrupt 
the navigation in thoſe ſeas, and ſurprized 
iſlands which belonged to the Perſians =, * 
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x14”, Perſia is an abſolute monarchy, the lives and 


eſtates of the people being entirely at the diſpoſal 
of their Prince ; and the Perhans, rather out of 
conſcience, it is ſaid, than fear of puniſhment, 
obey the commands of their Sovereign without re- 
ſerve: the greateſt men ſurrender their heads with- 
out murmuring when their Prince demands them, 
though they are not allowed to anſwer for them- 
{elves The King has no privy council eſtabliſh- 
ed, but is adviſed by ſuch miniſters as are moſt in 
ſavour: and the reſolutions taken among the wo- 
men in the haram, frequently defeat the beſt laid 
delians. The crown is hereditary, excluding 
only the females ; and the ſons of a daughter are 
allowed to inherit. The laws of Perſia particu- 
| Jarly exclude the blind from the throne, which is 
the reaſon that the reigning Prince uſually or- 
ders the eyes of all the males of the Royal Fa- 
mily, of whom he has any jealouſy, to be put out. 
here is no nobility in Perſia, or any reſpect 
given to a man on account of his family, except 
to thoſe who are of the blood of their great 
Prophet, or Patriarchs; but every man is eſteem- 
ed according to the poſt he poſſeſſes; and when 
he is difmifled, he loſes his honour, and is no 
longer diſtinguiſhed from the vulgar, Their ſpi- 
ritual and temporal laws are the ſame; and their 
Cadis, and other eccleſiaſticks, the ordinary judg- 
es; but then the King, his Viceroys and Gover- 
nors, take the liberty of controlling the Civil 
Magiſtrate, and frequently act in an arbitrary 
manner, without regard to any law whatever. 
They have no publick priſons or jaylors ; but up- 
on a complaint, the magiſtrate orders the offender 
to be brought to his own houſe, and guarded by 
his ſervants, till he is condemned or acquitted ; 
which is uſually within four and twenty hours. 
If he be puniſhed for any thing ſhort of murder, 
lome flave is made the executioner ; but where 
one hath killed another, he is affigned over to 
the relations of the deceaſed, to execute in what 
manner they ſee fit. | 

In the haram, or women's apartment, the 
caſtern people ſpend the greateſt part of their 
eme; and there is no country where the La- 
dies are fo ſtrictly guarded, as in Perſia, or ſuch 
pains taken to conceal them from the eyes of all 
men, but their Lords. It is reckoned indecent, 
not criminal, to look towards the place where 
their women are confined : and if one meets the 
camels on which they ride, he endeavours to paſs 
7 at a diſtance from them; though they are 
Hut up ſo cloſe, that it is impoſſible to ſee their 


XII. 


darch it is uſually in the night, and proclama- 
. is made for all men to quit the road, and 
. their houſes, near which they are to pafs, 
bai of death, Every family has one or more 


1 n to the number of their wo- 
VOI. . | | 


iaces, When the Ladies of the Royal haram 
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men, to have an eye on their conduct; and theſe CH AP. 
fellows generally inſinuate themſelves ſo far into XXII. 
their maſter's favour, that they have the manage 
ment of all their other concerns. 

The Perſians, who were in the laſt age the Perſia, 
beſt ſoldiers in the eaſtern part of the world, : 
by living long in peace under an indolent race 
of Kings are now much degenerated, I do not 
find, however, that any of their neighbours thought 
fit to attack them, till the rebel MEREW E vs, 
obſerving the weakneſs of the ſtate, broke out into 
rebellion, on account of ſome hardſhips he had 
ſuffered, either real or pretended; and invited fo- 
reign powers to invade his country. At the ſame 
time, to facilitate his uſurpation, the Turks and 
Muſcovites having ſo favourable an opportunity 
of enlarging their reſpective territories, while Per- 
ſia was diſtracted with civil wars, ſeized upon 
ſuch towns as lay next them; and the Arabs by 
their fleets made themſelves maſters of all the 
iſlands in the Perſian gulph. The Turk ſeems to 
be much the moſt formidable enemy to Perſia, 
and has penetrated fartheſt into that kingdom; 
but the Perſians obſerving their danger, and the 
antient antipathy between the two nations re- 
viving, they ſeem to be uniting their forces to op- 
poſe the common enemy. And as it cannot be 
the intereſt, either of the Emperor of Germany, 
or the Muſcovite, to ſee the Turk aggrandized 
by ſo conſiderable an addition to his dominions, 
as the kingdom of Perſia would be, it is not to 
be imagined they will fit ſtill and ſuffer him to 
make an entire conqueſt of it. Nor is it to be 


ſuppoſed, but that the Grand Seignior would find 


ſome difficulty to accompliſh his deſigns, if no 
foreign power was to interpoſe ; for there is not a 
country in the world more unfit to ſubſiſt large 
armies, than this: wide deſerts, without water 
or proviſions muſt be paſſed; and a body of light 
horſe always attending their motions, will deſtroy 
the country before them, cutting off their con- 
voys, and diſtreſſing them in a fatiguing march 
of many hundred miles. By theſe means the 
Perſians have formerly ruined the greateſt armies 
of the Turks, when they have not had a fifth 
part of their number: and what makes them to 
be dreaded, notwithſtanding the ſmallneſs of their 
armies, is the ſwiftneſs of their marches ; for 
they have-neither artillery, bazgage, nor carriages 
to retard their motions: they are all horſe, and e- 
very man carries a bag of flower behind him ſuf- 
ficient for ſeveral days; and being acquainted 
with thoſe parts of the country, where ſprings 
and forrage are to be found, will ſubſiſt themſelves 
in places where their enemies can find no food for 
horſe or man; nor is it poſhble an army can al- 
ways avoid being ſurprized by troops, which are 
ſo little incumbred with PRESSE, and may rather 
aid to fly than march. 3 . wp 
be fat a 1 The 
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CHAP. The antient forces of Perſia conſiſted of per- From Perſia we paſſed over the gulph of Bol. CH 
XXII ſons who held their lands of the crown by mili- fora, into Arabia; which extends from 12 degrees 0 
LW — tary tenures, but theſe gentlemen, after they had 30 minutes, to 32 degrees north latitude, hay. al 
| been ſome time ſettled in their farms, appearing ing the Perſian gulph on the caſt, and the Red ac; 
to have intereſts diſtinct from the crown, and to ſea on the weſt, Syria on the north, and the e 3Z 
apprehend they had rights of their own, with ocean on the ſouth. Arabia is uſually thrown 3 
which they were not obliged to compliment their into three grand diviſions, viz, Arabia the Deſert 
Prince, this kind of militia was diſcouraged and Arabia the Stony, and Arabia the Happy; the fr 
neglected ; and their Princes formed themſelves lyes to the north, the ſecond towards the weſt 
guards and armies for their ſecurity, which had and the third and Jargeſt diviſion is towards the 
an entire dependance on themſelves, and no views ſouth, but the exact boundaries of any of them 
but their maſter's glory. Such are the coulars are uncertain, the whole being but one large de- 
of Perſia; the janizaries of Turkey ; and ſuch ſert, except near the ſea coaſts, where are ſome 
were the. Mamalukes of Egypt; and ſuch many conſiderable towns, and fruitful fields, eſpecially 
Chriſtian Princes endeavour to eſtabliſh. For it in Arabia the Happy, ſo ſtyled as being not alto- 
is in vain to aim at abſolute power, while the gether ſo barren as the other two. There are 
militia of a country are commanded by gentle- very few ſprings, and not one navigable river in 
men who have eſtates and properties to defend. this large country, except the Euphrates, which is 
They will ever be tenacious of thoſe laws and the northern boundary of it. By the way of the 
cuſtoms which ſecure them in their properties, and Red fea, which waſhes the weſt fide of Arabia, was 
are a barrier againſt tyranny. But to procced, the brought all the ſpices and rich merchandizes of 
Perſians have ſcarce any fortified towns, and up- the eaſt to Egypt, and from thence conveyed to 
on this account may be thought an eaſy con- Europe, till the paſſage to the cape of Good Hope 
queſt ; but then, as their towns may be ſoon ſur- was diſcovered by the Portuguefe, about two hun- 
prized, ſo may they be as ſuddenly recovered a- dred years Ago. This was the ſea fo famous for 
gain; and there being no places of ſtrength, I can- the children of Iſrael's paſſing through it, from the 
not ſee how the conqueſt the Turks make can Egyptian to the Arabian ſhores ; the very place, 
ever be eſtabliſhed, but by the concurrence and according to tradition, lying in the midway be- 
affections of the people, which they can never ex- tween Suez and Tor, where the ſea is fifteen 
pea, ſo inſuperable an averſion have the Perſians miles over, and thirty five fathoms deep in the 
to the Turks. 5 middle of the channel at preſent. The principal 
As to the religion of the Perſians, they are port in this ſea is Mocho, much reſorted to by 
Mahometans of the ſet of HAL Y; and though the European as well as Indian ſhipping, and lyes 
a ſtranger would look upon the differences be- on the right hand juſt as we enter this ſea from 
tween them and the Turks to be mere trifles, yet the ocean by the ſtraights of Babmandel. The 
are they worked up to ſuch an inveterate hatred air of Arabia is exceſſive hot, and the ſands are 
and deteſtation of each other, that they never ſometimes raiſed to that degree by hurricanes, 
mention one another without curſes and impreca- that thouſands have been buried alive in them. 
tions, even in their devotions. They acknow- Nor are they leſs troubled with hot winds than 
ledge the ſame GOD, the ſame Prophet, and the in the neighbouring country of Perſia, I he city 
ſame alcoran ; but are ſo divided about the true of Mecca in Arabia Felix, was the place of 
ſucceſſors of MaHomer, and the interpretation MAHOMET's birth, and here is the kaaba or 
of ſome paſſages in the alcoran, that an infidel holy chapel, to which he commanded all his dif- 
ſhall meet with better quarter at their hands, than ciples to go on pilgrimage. It was a Pagen tem- 
2 brother Muſſulman of a different tribe. The ple, according to tradition, built by ABRAHAM, 
annual feſtival of Hoss EIN and HassE1n, who whither the Arab tribes uſed to go in pilgrimage 
were killed by the Turks, is kept up by the before, Two hundred miles to the northward 
Perſians; in which no arts are left untried to of Mecca ſtands the city of Medina, whither the 
create an averſion in the people to the Turks, impoſture fled when he was driven from Mecca, 
who ſo barbarouſly murdered thoſe two fathers of and here is his tomb, but no pilgrimages Were 
their ſet. The Perſians tolerate all religions, ordered to be made thither, as is commonly ſaid; 
only laying an eaſy tax on thoſe who differ from nor do the Perſians often viſit this place, though 
the eſtabliſhment. They neither conſecrate their the Turks ſometimes take it in their way, in 
temples or prieſts, but any one who will put on their journey to or from Mecca. Muſcat ſeems 
an air of gravity, and apply himſelf to read the now to be the moſt conſiderable kingdom in Ara- 
alcoran, is qualified for a living, or a ſubſiſtence bia. They have a formidable fleet of ſhips, al 
in ſome of their moſques when there is a vacancy, are in a manner maſters of the ſeas between 
and. if he be removed, he is looked upon as a Arabia and India, Some other petty kingdoms 
mere layman again, there are upon or near the coaſt, but the heart - 
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p. the country is divided among a multitude of pet- 
Il. ty Sovereigns, who ramble with their people from 
place to place, as they can find water and paſture 
fr their cattle, and thoſe near the borders of 
Turkey and Perſia ſubſiſt chiefly by rapine, mak- 
ing incurſions far into the neighbouring countries. 
Nor is the Arabian ſhipping leſs dreaded at ſea 
than their troops on ſhore; for they make prize of 
almoſt every thing that comes in their way, and 
if they do not attack the ſhips of Europe, it is 
becauſe they apprehend them to be of a ſuperior 
force. They ſeem to be the true deſcendants of 
{{inael, © Their hand is againſt every man, and 
© every man's hand againſt them.” | 

The Arabians are but low of ſtature, ſlender, 
and of ſwarthy complexions. Their voices not 
biz but ſhrill. They have been eſteemed a brave 
people, and expert at the bow and lance. Their 
Generals, who ſucceeded MAHoMET, made the 
ſwiſteſt and the largeſt conqueſts that we read 
of in hiſtory, extending their arms in a very 
ſhort time to the weſtern ſhores of Africk and 
Spain: great part of the Chriſtian world fell before 
them, making ſcarce any reſiſtance, and where- 
ever they carried their arms, they eſtabliſhed their 
religion, even the iſlands and coaſts of India eaſt- 
ward ſoon {warmed with the diſciples of that im- 
poſtor ; and moſt of the Indian ſovereigns be- 
came Mahometans ; except China and Siam, eve- 
ry country in Aſia and Africk almoſt is under the 
dominion of the Mahometans, and the Grand 
deignior we know hath the ſeat of his empire in 
Europe, but we have reaſon to hope the Mahome- 
tan powers now begin to decline, and as that 
coctrine was firſt propagated by the ſword, fo 
when they want that ſupport, Chriſtianity may 
revive and flouriſh in the ſame countries it did a 
thouſand years ago, and ſpread itſelf even round 
the globe. The Chriſtians are at this day equal 
in number to the Turks in ſeveral Mahometan 
countries; and in ſome they are three to one: 
but there is no inſtance of the Mahometans liv- 
ing under any Chriſtian power; their brutiſh 
pride cannot ſubmit to a Sovereign of another 
| Pcriuaſion; inſolence and ignorance ſeem to be 
| the badges and characteriſticks of that religion; 
and whenever they ſhall be forced to ſubmit to 
the Chriſtian powers, Mahometiſm probably 
may diſappear as ſuddenly as it firſt prevailed, 
having no foundation in reaſon to ſupport the in- 
ſtitution. | | | 
V parts of Arabia the Happy, as hath been 
votervea, are tolerably fruitful, but what this 
Her is moſt taken notice of for is, their dates 
5 _ coffee; the laſt of which 1 don't find 
th 4 Ur country produces, except Batavia, where 
atk 0 have ſome plantations of it: but it de- 
ny - es much upon tranſplanting, and is not 

9 good as the coffee of Arabia, Myrrh, 
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manna, caſſia, frankincenſe and other aromatick C H AP- 

drugs are alſo the product of this ſoil. As to XXII. 

their cattle, they are thought to have the fineſt WWW 

breed of horſes in the world, at leaſt they are 

ſo eſteemed in Perſia and Turkey; and there arc 

no where larger herds of camels and dromedarics, 

with which they tranſport the merchandiſe of one 

country to another in caravans, Their drome- 

daries are fo ſwift, it is ſaid, that they eaſily tra- 

vel an hundred miles a day with very little meat; 

both the camel and dromedary allo will go for 

ſeveral days together without water, which is ve- 

ry fortunate in thoſe deſerts, where they cannot 

meet with it ſometimes in a week's travelling. 

In Arabia Petræa are the places where the chil- 

dren of Iſrael encamped in their paſſage from 

Egypt to Paleſtine; particularly mount Sinai, 

which was antiently covered with cells and her- 

mitages of the Chriſtians of the firſt ages, and 

there are ſtill ſome monaſteries upon or near it, 

inhabited chiefly by Greek monks. | 
I proceed next to enquire into the ſtate of Aſia- Tartuiy 

tick Tartary, part of the antient Scythia, the Nx 

north-eaſt part of which is ſubject to China, and 

the north-weſt to the Muſcovite; on the ſouth- 

eaſt are the Tartars of Mongul and Thibet, and 

on the ſouth-weſt the Calmuks and Usbeck Tar- 

tars ; farther weſt lye the Tartars of Aſtracan and 

Circaſſia, for the moſt part ſubje& to the Muſco- 

vite alſo. The northern part of Aſiatick Tartary 

under the. dominion of the Muſcovite, extends 

as far as the Chinefian Tartary, which is diſtant 

from the borders of Europe upwards of three 

thouſand miles; and if to this we add the Muſ- 

covite dominions in Europe, contiguous to their 

Aſiatick territories, this will be found to be an 

empire of the largeſt extent in the known world, 

except that of the Spaniards in Mexico and Peru. 

This part of Muſcovite Tartary which we are 

now treating of frequently goes under the general 

name of Siberia, and is inhabited by ſeveral diſtinct 

nations or hords: in the north we find the Samoieds 

and Oſtiacks bordering on the Frozen ocean and 

Nova Zemla, and in the ſouth the Tartars of 

Bratski and Barabinski, &c. all of them a bar- 

barous people, whom the late Czar endeavoured 

to civilize by ſending the Swediſh priſoners amongſt 

them : and as they were generally Pagans, his 

Czariſh Majeſty alſo ſent ſome Biſhops and prieſts 

to endeavour. their converſion, in which he had 

conſiderable ſucceſs; the Biſhop of Tobolski, the 

capital of Siberia, taking great pains to have theſe 

poor people inſtructed in the principles of Chriſtia- 

nity. Sables, furs and skins are almoſt the only 

merchandize of the country. In winter the na- 

tives ſpend their time in hunting, and in ſummer 

time in fiſhing, or feeding their cattle. They live 

in ordinary huts, removing from place to place 


according to the ſeaſon of the year. In winter 
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CHAP. they have their dwelling in the woods and foreſts, MERLANE, from whom their Princes are proud of Ch 
XXII. and in ſummer time near the banks of their rivers, being deſcended : but it is divided now into ſeveral IAI. 
ot which they have ſeveral equal to any in Europe, ſmall hords or tribes, none of their Chams of any 


_ Aſtracan, 


Circaſſians. 


| Juſt they have occaſion for. 


Calmuck 8. 


Usbecks. 


There are at preſent ſome few towns in Siberia 
built by the *Muſcovites, of which the capital is 
'Tobokki. | 

The kingdom of Aſtracan lyes between Cal- 
muck Tartary on the eaſt, and Circaſha on the 
weſt, having Ruſſia on the north, and the Caſpian 
ſea on the ſouth. The capital city of Aſtracan is 
tolerably built, and fortified by the Muſcovites, 


and ſeveral plantations and improvements were 


made by the late Czar in the neighbourhood of the 


City : but the natives live for the moſt part in huts 
or tents, like their brethren, moving from place 
to place with their cattle for the conveniency of 
paſture. | 

To the weſtward of Aſtracan lyes Circaſſia, for 


the moſt part alſo under the dominion of the 
Ruſſians. 


would produce corn, if the inhabitants thought fit 


The country is fertile enough, and 


to manure it; but their riches conſiſt in herds of 
cattle, which they drive from one part of the 
country to another, ſowing no more ground than 
The Circaſſians are 
perſonable men, of admirable complexions and 
features, which makes their daughters ſo much 
admired by the Turks and Perſians, that they 


purchaſe them at very high rates to place in their 


harams; and many of them become wives or mif- 


treſſes to the Princes. and great officers of thoſe 


empires, which makes their parents willingly part 
with them to the merchant as to certain prefer- 
ment: and not a girl but hopes to be the miltreſs 
of a Baſſa at leaſt, when ſhe leaves her father's 
houſe. Tho? moſt of theſe people are Chriſtians, 
in name at leaſt, they make no ſcruple of ſelling 


their children into countries where they are morally 


fure they will become Mahometans. It was in 
this country where inoculation for the ſmall-pox 
was firſt practiſed on children in their infancy, in 


order to preſerve their beauties; it being obſerved 


when they have this diſtemper ſo young, and are 
prepared to receive it, their beauty does not ſuffer 
much, | | 

The Calmuck Tartars lye to the eaſtward of 
Aſtracan, they are not ſubject to any common ſo- 
vereign, but divided into ſeveral hords or tribes, 
ſcme of them ſtrong enough to attack the Ruſſian 
frontiers; but they are generally at peace with 


Muſcovy. Theſe people are as remarkable for 


their deformity as the Circaſſians for their beauty, 


having flat ſquare faces, ſmall eyes funk in their 


heads, ſhort noſes, and olive complexions : they 
are moſt of them Pagans, but ſome few Maho- 
metans there are amongſt them. ü 
The Usbeck Tartars lye between Calmuck 
Tartary on the north, and India Proper on the 


ſouth: this was the country of the famous TA- 


great power. The capital city is Samarcand, 
once the ſeat of TAMERLANE's empire; but 
this, as well as the reſt of their great towns, is 
fallen to decay; the. people living in camps like 
the reſt of their brethren the Tartars, and wand- 
ring from place to place. The Mogul Tartars, 
and thoſe of Thibet, inhabit the countries between 
the Usbecks and China, and have little to diſtin- 
guiſh them from their neighbours, but their reli- 
gion; the Usbecks being Mahometans, and the 
1artars of T hibet and Mungalia, Pagans. 


Turkey in Aſia was next the ſubject of our en- 1 


* * 
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quirics; having Perſia on the eaſt, and the Archi- 
pelago and Mediterranean ſeas on the weſt. The 
eaſtern part of this country contains the antient 
Chaldea, now Eyraca Arabick ; Meſopotamia, 
now Diarbeck ; part of Aflyria. now Curdiſtan ; 
part of Armenia Major, now 'Furcomania, with 
part of Georgia and Mengrelia. The weſtern 
part of Aſiatick Turkey comprehends part of 
Arabia, Syria, Paleſtine. Natolia, or Aſia Minor. 
Turkey in Africa conſiſts only of the kingdom of 
Egyt, which lyes between the Red ſea on the eaſt, 
and the deſert of Barca on the weſt ;. having the 
Mediterranean on the north, and Abyſſinia on the 
ſouth ; "Turkey in Europe, has Poland and Mul- 


covy on the north; the Mediterranean ſea on the 


ſouth, Hungary, Sclavonia, and the Adriatick 
gulph on the weft ; comprehending the Morea, 
Albania, Epirus, Achaia, Fheſſaly, Macedonia, 
the iſles of the Archipelago and the Levant, Ro- 
mania, Bulgaria, Servia, Boſnia, Raguſa, Wa- 
lachia, Moldavia, Beſſarabia, Budziack and Oc- 


Zakow Tartary; to which may be added, Tar- 


taria Minor, and Crim Tartary, their Cham be- 
ing but Viceroy to the Grand Seignior. This 
empire having been laſt deſcribed, the ſtate of it 1 
freſh in the readers memory, I ſhall therefore but 
juſt touch upon ſome general heads. - 

The Furks were originally a barbarous people, 
of Scythian or Tartarian extraction, who left their 
frozen country about the eighth century, and de- 
ſcended ſouthwards, ravaging Georgia, and pene- 
trating afterwards as far as Armenia Major, where 
they fixed themielves for ſome time, giving the 
country the name of Turcomania, which it {till 
retains. They were at this time Pagans, but con- 


quering Perſia ſome time after, and living among 


Mahometans, they became diſciples off the Pro- 
phet MaHomr wr. Bagdat, then in poſſeffion of 
the Arabs or Saracens, was their next conqueſt; 
from whence they turned to the right into the leſ- 
ſer Aſia; but theſe victorious Turks were driven 
out of moſt of their acquiſitions, by another hord 
of their Tartar brethren, who followed the ſame 
rout they had done; when O'wT MAN, an enter- 

priſing 
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| OF TURKEY IN EUROFE. 
L AP, priſing Prince, deſcended from the former family, of the inhabitants. The Grand Seignior, and CH AP. 
Wil. reſtored their affairs, and laid the foundation of his greateſt officers, frequently take this method of XXII. 

!npuat empire in the thirteenth century, from this communicating their orders to their dependents, Wy I/ 


1 


Prince ſtyled ever ſince, the Ottoman empire. 

The Turks are a people who have ever diſcou- 
raged, rather than improved arts and ſciences, and 
ſcem averſe alſo to all manner of mechanical em- 
ployments; neither trade nor husbandry do they 


delight in, and ſuffer the towns and buildings, 


wherever they come, to fall to decay. In war 
and martial exerciſes they ſeemed to take moſt 
pleaſure antiently; but their ſtrict diſcipline and 
enterpriſing ſpirit is in a manner loft ; and both 


Prince and people paſs away moſt of their time, 


either in the women's apartments, or indolently 


lolling on their ſofas, ſmoking and eating opium: 


and few of them, but in private, will drink to ex- 


ceſs; though this uſed heretofore to be one of the 


principal diſtinctions between a Turk and a Chriſ- 
tian. As to that air of gravity they put on in 
publick, or their hypocritical devotions, they are 
not to be much regarded; ſince their vices in pri- 
vate are ſo notorious, even ſodomy itſelf is com- 
monly practiſed amongſt them; and what is taken 
for gravity, may be only ſtupefaction, the effects 
of opium, or their inſatiable luſts, or perhaps of 
both. \ 
only places, but juſtice is commonly bought and 
fold ; and the whole empire is infeſted with bri- 
bery from the higheſt to the loweſt. Pride and 
arrogance, the uſual effects of ignorance, they are 
no leſs remarkable for : but how groſs ſoever their 
crimes may be in themſelves, they have this far- 
ther aggravation, that they charge them all on 
heaven itſelf; maintaining, that every the mi- 
nuteſt action is decreed, and man hath no liberty 
of choice. 55 | | 

The ſeminaries in the ſeraglio, where not only 
their ſpahis and janizaries, the beſt of their mili- 
tia, were educated, but all their officers and mi- 


niſters of ſtate were bred, were noble inſtitutions. 


Theſe were compoſed of young lads, choſen out 
of their captives, either on account of the bright- 
neſs of their parts, or the ſtrength and beauty of 
their perſons, and kept ſtrictly to their exerciſes, 
till called out to the employments they were de- 
ſigned for. One could not have been admitted, 
even into the body of janizaries, under a feven 
years trial of his abilities; whereas now this bo- 
dy is made the refuge of every idle fellow, and 
they are no longer to be depended on in an en- 
gagement: and, it is ſuppoſed, the education of 
thoſe who are deſigned for other employments are 
equally neglected What is moſt to be admired 
in the Grand Seignior's palace at preſent, is the 
order and profound ſilence with which every thing 
1s tranſacted, which may be aſcribed to the mutes 
who are entertained there, and have communi- 


cated” their dumb way of converſation to the reſt. 


They are alſo exceſhvely covetous, not 


kind of traffick. 


even in capital caſes, it is ſaid: a company of 
dwarfs alſo attend the Grand Seignior's pleafures 
here, and entertain him with their buffoonery : 
and where one of theſe diminutive gentlemen 
happens to be a mute, an eunuch, and exceed- 
ingly deformed, his value is ineſtimable, and he 
paſſes through any of the apartments of the pa- 
lace, on meſſages to the Sultan's women. The 
eunuchs are another confiderable' body in the ſe- 
raglio, being defigned alſo to ſerve the Grand 
Seignior's pleaſures, and guard the Ladies charms 
from vulgar eves; for among the eaftern Princes 


it is criminal to look upon their women, though : 


without defire. They confiſt of a variety of 
beauties in their bloom, taken captive in war, of 
preſented by the Baſſas and tributary Princes 
of the empire, as the moſt acceptable preſent 
they can make the Sultan, and are generally 
thought to amount to near a thouſand in the 
Grand Seignior's haram, who are taught to fing 
and dance, and dreſs, and all other accompliſh- 
ments which may create deſire: many of them, 
however, are ſcarce known to their Lord, who 
uſually confines himſelf to the converſation of 
ſome few; and among theſe one is obſerved to be 
generally ſingled out, and in a manner engroſſes 


his affections : he is never formally married to 


any, but the that bears the firſt ſon ſeems to poſ- 
ſeſs the place of Queen, and is diſtinguiſhed from 


the reſt by ſome peculiar marks of eſteem. 


The great officers of ſtate are the Grand Vi- 
zier, or Prime Miniſter ; the Mufti, or High 
Prieſt; the Viziers of the bench, who fit in the 
divan, or courts of juſtice, with him: the Cada- 
liſquiers, or Chief Juſtices of provinces; the 
Beglerbegs, or Viceroys; the Baſſas, or Gover- 
nors of towns and lefler diſtricts, under the Beg- 
lerbegs; the. Caimacan, or Governor of Conſtan- 
tinople, who is the Grand Vizier's lieutenant, 
in his abſence; the Treaſurer, the Chamberlain, 


and officers of the houſhold ; the Aga, or Gene- 


ral of the janizaries; the Captain Baſſa, or Ad- 
miral, &c. There are no nobility, or hereditary 


governments in Turkey: their Baſſas, and great 


officers of ſtate, are all educated in the ſeraglio, 
being the children of Chriſtian parents, taken by 
the 'Tartars in their excurſions, or purchaſed by 
their merchants, many of whom deal only in this 
Sometimes indeed the renega- 
do Chriſtians arrive at the higheſt employments 
in their fleets and armies, and are obſerved to 
have done mere miſchief. to Chriſtendom, than 
thoſe who have been educated in Mahome- 
tiſm from their infancy, as being better killed 
in the arts of war and navigation than the Turks 


uſually are. As for the native Turks, few of 


them 
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CHAP. them are found in any great poſts; it is of the antiquities ſtill remaining there. But theſe the CH 
XXII. children of Chriſtians, or renegadoes, that their reader hath been ſo lately entertained with, that Xx 
Wax officers, both civil and military, and the beſt part I forbear to dwell longer upon them. 

of their forces are compoſed, Were it not for Having done with the infidel world, I ſhall 

_ Chriſtian captives, the Turks would make a now proceed to enquire into the ſtate of Chri- 

much meaner figure than they do: without them ftendom ; beginning firſt with Muſcovy, which 

they would be in no condition to maintain their lyes moſt to the eaſtward of any kingdom of Eu- 

ground againſt the powers of the weſt : and with- rope, and contiguous to Turkey; and the rather, 

out the Greeks, Armenians, and other Chriſtian becauſe I have already deſcribed that part of it 

ſubjects, their trade and manufactures would ſoon which lyes in Aſia. I had propoſed, as the rea- 

dwindle to nothing. | deer will obſerve, to enter firſt upon Italy; but 

From taking a general view of Turkey, I pro- for the reaſons already mentioned, and becauſe 

ceeded to a more particular deſcription of the tlie eyes of all Europe ſeem at preſent fixed on 

Aſiatick provinces, and afterwards patled over to this growing empire, and jealous of their deſigns, 

Egypt, where we were entertained with the py- the kingdoms to the ſouthward of them having 

ramids, the catacombs, and other curiofities with been ſo often overrun by theſe northern people, 

which that kingdom abounds. The provinces of who at this time want nothing but diſcipline, and 

the Turkiſh empire in Europe came next in our an improvement of their trade and manufactures, 

way, in which we took a view of Conſtantino- to render them as formidable as ever; and who 

ple, the ſeraglio, their moſques, and other pub- have in theſe particulars alſo advanced very con- 

lick buildings: after which I treated of the Ma- fiderably, on the encouragement given them by 

hometan, or eſtabliſhed religion of Turkey, and ſome of their late Princes. Upon all theſe ac- 

of the ſtate of the Chriſtian religion in that em- counts I aſſure myſelf, I ſhall have the concur- 

pire; concluding with a deſcription of modern rence of my readers in general, if I enquire in 
Greece, the iſlands of the Archipelago, and the the firſt place into the preſent ſtate of Ruſſia. 
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Moscovr, or KUSSTA. 


C-H-A-P: 1: 


Treats of the ſttuation and extent of the Ruſſian empire, of the air and climate, and of the ſeas, lakes, and 


rivers with which: it is watered. | 


- CHAP HE Ruſſian empire, if we take it in land, the Baltick ſea and Bothnick gulph towards CH | 
1. a its largeſt extent, and include the late the weſt. But as the Muſcovite provinces in A- I. 
5 * conqueſts on the fide of Sweden, is ſia have been already deſcribed, and I am now to 


op bounded by the Frozen ocean towards conſider only that part of the Ruſſian empire 
r — the north; by Chineſian Tartary towards the 


he which lyes in Europe, the eaſtern boundary muſt 
of Rua. eaſt; by the Calmucks, the Caſpian fea, Coban 


be the ſame with that of Europe itſelf, viz. The 


Tartary, Georgia, the Palus Mzotis, and the rivers Oby and Irtis, and a line drawn from the 
Leſſer Tartary towards the ſouth; and by Po- latter to the mouth of the Don, or 18 
Þ : whic 
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OF MOSCOVY, OR RUSSIA. 


which falls into the Palus Mæotis. Muſcovy in 
Europe then extends from the 47th degree of 
north latitude to the 7oth, (and perhaps ſome 
degrees higher ; but it is ſcarce habitable nearer 
the pole) and from the twenty-firſt degree of lon- 
gitude to the ſeventieth, reckoning from the 
meridian of London, being forty-nine degrees of 
longitude; to which if we add 36 degrees more, 
which the Aſiatick provinces take up, this empire 
will be found to run through 85 degrees of lon- 


gitude, and conſequently, 18 by much the largeſt 


tract of country on our continent, ſubject to one 
Monarch. The Muſcovites alſo, taking advantage 


of the civil wars in Perſia, have of late years ex- 


The name. 


Cumate. 


ſummer ſolſtice. 


tended their conqueſts beyond the Caſpian ſea, 
very far ſouth of the limits here laid down, but 
theſe not having yet been relinquiſhed by Perſia, 
and theſe countries {till remaining in a ſtate of 
war, I did not think it proper to include them 
within the bounds of Muſcovy, till we ſee whe- 
ther they will be reſtored or not. | 
The province of Moſcow communicates its 
name to the whole empire, which an hundred 
years ago was included in much narrower bounds. 
The kingdoms of Caſan, Aſtracan, the Coſ- 
ſacks, Circaſſians, and the large country which 
goes under the name of Siberia, are all late acqui- 
ſitions, as well as Livonia and Finland. This 
country extending from the 47th degree of north 
latitude to the arctick circle, and beyond; the 
longeſt day in the ſouth is fifteen hours and an 
half, and in the north there is no night at the 
During the winter, which in 
moſt parts continues ſeven months, and towards 
the north, nine: the whole country 1s covered 
with ſnow a yard or two thick, and the rivers 
are all frozen up. The air is ſo exceeding ſharp, 
it is ſaid, that water, ſprinkled with one's hand, 
will freeze before it comes to the ground, and 
it is no uncommon thing to find people who have 


loſt their noſes or fingers by the extreme cold ; 
but the ſnow is no ſooner melted than we ſee, on 


a ſudden, the earth covered with green herbs and 
flowers; and the grain which is ſown in April or 


May, ſprings up ſo faſt that it is reaped in Au- 


guſt. There ſeems to be no occaſion for dung 
or manure, the ſnow alone renders the ground ſo 
fruitful that they ſeldom fail of good crops: but 


this is to be underſtood of the middle or ſouthren 


parts of Muſcovy; for the provinces which lye 
towards the north are barren, and produce very 
little grain or herbage. A gentleman who lately 
reſided at Petersburg, in the latitude of ſixty, 
obſerves that they have very little comfort in their 
wiater days; for though the ſun may be a little 
above the horizon for two or three hours, it is 
ſeldom {ec1;, on account of the thick fogs, which 
fo darken the air that it may rather be called 


dawn than day-light. In Auguſt the cold wea- 


Indian ſeas, and poſſeſſed of that rich trade, 
| & 


ther begins there, and till the May following 


every body is wrapped up in furs, even their boots, 
which they wear conftantly, are lined with 
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them: the ice in their rivers is an ell and a half 


thick, and is not melted till ſometime after the 


ſnow is gone. The ſummer heats are almoſt as 
troubleſome as the winter's cold; and the ſun, 
raiſing the vapours in the lakes and marſhy 
grounds about Petersburg, occaſions tempeſts of 
thunder and lightning almoſt every day; but 
they ſoon blow over, and fine weather follows. 
In the heart of Muſcovy, travellers complain 
that the multitude of gnats and flies, produced by 
the ſun ſhining with an intenſe heat on the pools 
and ſtanding waters, made by the melted ſnow, 
render the ſummer as incommodious as the win- 
ter. | | 
The ſeas of Muſcovy are, the Frozen ocean, 
the White ſea, the gulph of Finland, the Both- 
nick bay, and the Baltick, all which lye towards 
the north and weſt : as to the Caſpian ſea, which 
lyes to the ſouth of Muſcovy, this hath been 
mentioned already in Aſia: and though the 
Euxine, or Black ſea, might not many years ago 
have been deemed amongſt the ſeas of this em- 
pire; yet fince, by the laſt peace between Tur- 


* 


Seas of 


Muſcovy. 


key and Ruſſia, the Czar was obliged to deliver 


up Aſoph, and the reſt of the forts he had built 
near the mouths of the Don and the Boriſthenes, 
the Muſcovites ſeem to be totally excluded all 
communication with the Black ſea. 
been the attempts of the Engliſh and Dutch to 
find a paſſage through the Frozen ſea, or Muſ- 
covite ocean, to China : but the land appears to 
extend ſo far to the north, that this is now 


judged to be impracticable; and was not the land 


in the way, ſuch mountains of ice are to be met 
with near the pole, that it is extremely difficult 
for a ſhip to diſengage itſelf which has been ſo 
hardy to venture amongſt them. From the Fro- 
zen ocean we deſcend to the ſouthward into the 
White ſea, or bay of Archangel, between Muſ- 
covite Lapland on the. welt, and Samoieda on the 
eaſt. This bay was firſt diſcovered by the Eng- 
liſh, whereby they opened a, way to trade with 
Muſcovy, and enjoyed the ſole benefit of it for 
ſome years, till they were ſupplanted by their 
good triends the Dutch. But if the firſt diſco- 
very of the paſſage thither, or the being firſt in 
poſſeſſion of this branch of trade, would have gi- 


ven us a right to monopolize the whole, and ex- 


clude all other nations from it, as is pretended in 


Many have 


Frozen 
Ocean 


White {ea- 


ſome other parts of the world, the Engliſh have 


not been handſomly dealt with here. Had the 
Dutch had as good a pretence to exclude us from 
Ceylone, from Java, or the Spice iſlands in the 
= we ſhould not have had much reaſon to 
complain: but we were before them alſo in the 
and. 
yet 
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Gulph of 
Finland and 
Bothnia. 


than they had formerly; yet as this ſea is in a 


Lake Lado- 
ga. 


Lake Onega. 
White lake. 


Ilmen lake. 


Worſero. | 
Lake Pepus. 


THE PRESENT STATE 


yet tamely ſuffered ourſelves to be excluded from 
it by the voracious Hollander. But to return. 
The next ſea the Muſcovites may be ſaid to be 
maſters of, is the bay or gulph of Finland, which 
divides Livonia from Finland; for the Muſco- 
vites are now poſſeſſed of the countries on both 


ſides this bay, as they are of one fide of the Both- 


nick gulph, As to the Baltick ſea, though the 
Muſcovites are now poſſeſſed of Riga and Revel, 
and other ports upon it, which afford them an 
eaſier communication with this part of Europe 


manner ſurrounded by the dominions of other 


Princes, I ſhall defer ſaying more of it till I come 


to treat of Sweden and Denmark. e 
The moſt conſiderable lakes we meet with here 
are, I. The lake Ladoga, which has a commu- 


_ nication with the gulph of Finland, by the river 


Nicoa, on which the city of Petersburgh ſtands, 
and may be four or five hundred miles in circum- 
ference, To the north-eaſt of Ladoga lyes, 2. 
the lake of Onega, almoſt as large as the for- 
mer. South-eaſt of Onega is, 3. the White lake, 
where the river Shackſena hath its ſource, being 
one of thoſe rivers which afterwards form the 
great river Wolga. The lake Ilmen, near 
which ſtands the city of Novogrod: and upon 
the confines of Livonia, near the city of Ples- 
kow, is, 5. the lake Worſero, which has a 
communication with, 6. T he lake Pepus, lying 
to the northward of it, and are each of them of 
a very great length, But it would be endleſs to 


_ enumerate all the lakes in this flat watry coun- 


Oby and Ir- 
cis Twers. 


Europe and Aſia. 


try, and therefore I proceed next to enquire into 
their principal rivers. | 

The 1. river Oby, with the river Irtis which 
falls into it, are eſteemed the boundary between 
The Oby riſes in Calmuck 


Tartary, and running northward a courſe of 


two thoufand miles and more, falls into the gulph 


Wolga. 


Don river. 


Nieper river 


Dwinarwer 


of Mangaſia, within the artick circle. 
Wolga, or Rha, hath ite ſource either from the 


4 he 


White lake or ſome fountain near it, in the north 
of Muſcovy, which having run a courfe of two 
thouſand miles and upwards, towards the ſouth- 
eaſt, falls into the Caſpian fea, below Aftra- 
can. 3. I he Don; or. Tanais, riſes from a 
lake in the province of Rezan, and having ran 
a courſe of many hundred miles to the ſouth- 
eaſt turns about, and runs almoſt directly weft, 
till it falls into the Palus Mæotis, near Aſoph. 

The river Boriſthenes, or Nieper, hath its ſource 
in the province of Moſcow, and having run firſt 
to the weſtward, turns afterwards to the ſouth- 
ward, and running along the confines of Poland, 
falls into the Black ſea, near Oczakow. 5. The 
river Dwina rifes from a lake in the province of 
Bulgaria, and taking its courſe to the northward, 
falls into the White ſea, near Archangel, There 


is alſo, 6. another river Dwina, which falls into 
the Baltick, near Riga. As to the Muſcovite ri- 
vers of Aſia, they have been mentioned already, 
in treating of Muſcovite Tartary in Aſia, There 
are alſo many other conliderable rivers, which 
the reader will find laid down in the map of 
Ruſſia, which is ordered to be engraved and in- 
ſerted in this volume; but theſe are the moſt con- 
ſiderable. Ls 


CHAP. II. 


Contims a deſcription of the frovinces of Samazela, 
Meſſeen, Dwina, Sy1tanes, and Rubenenſsa, 


HE exact boundaries of the Muſcovite pro- 
vinces having never yet been adjuſted by any 
writer, I mult content myſelf with ſhewing ge- 
nerally in what part of the empire they lye, till 
a more particular ſurvey ſhall be taken of them. 
1. Samoieda, the north-eaſterly province in Eu— 
rope, is bounded by the Frozen ocean towards the 


CHAp, 
ll, 


AV 


Dunz. 


Provincez. 


Samoieda 


north, and by the river Oby towards the eaſt. 


J confeſs the Samoieds are alfo placed to the eaſt- 
ward of the river Oby ; but theſe being in Aſia, 
have already been conidercd, The White ſea is 
deemed the weſtern boundary of Samoicda; but 
how far it extends to the iouthward, ſeems un- 
certain, (under the name of 2amoieda, I include 


the ſubdiviſions of i'etzora, Condora, and Ou- 


ſtrich) | heſe people have ſcaice any towns a- 
mongſt them, living in caves or huts, which, as 
travellers tell us, ſtand more under than above 
the ground. he gentlemen, however, that 


pretend to skill in geography, have filled up their 


maps with the names of ſeveral towns; but as 1 


find no two of them agree, either in their names 
or ſituations, I chooſe entirely to omit the men- 
tion of them; and as to the manners of the peo- 
ple, they are the ſame with thoſe of their neigh- 
bours of Atta, already deſcribed. 

2. To the ſouth-weſt of Samoieda, we meet 
with the province of Meſſeen; the chief town 


Meſleen. 


whereof is of the fame name, and ſituate in 66 


degrees of north latitude, not far from the coaſts 
of the White ſea. | 

3. The province of Dwina, bounded by the 
White ſea on the weft and north, and the 
provinces of Meſſeen and Syrianes towards the 
eaſt, and by Rubeuski on the ſouth: the chief 
town whereof is Archangel, ſituate about tix 
miles from the mouth of the river Dwina, in 64. 
degrees odd minutes north latitude : the town ex- 
tends along the north-eaſt fide of the river for 
about two miles, and is almoſt a mile in breadth. 
The only building worth obſervation is the palace, 


Dw1n4. 


Archangel. 


which is built of free ſtone, and divided into three 


large ſquare courts, in which the foreign mer- 
chants are permitted to lodge and ſecure _- 
| goods. 
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OF MUSCOVY, OR RUSSIA 


s. Here alſo are held their courts of juſtice 
for the province. The caftle where the Gover- 
nor reſides is ſurrounded only with a wooden wall, 
within which are the ſhops of ſeveral handicraft 
trades; and here, during the fair, the Ruſhans 
expoſe their goods to fale : the ſhipping returning 
home in September or October, the natives, as 
well as foreign merchants, retire to Moſcow, or 
other inland towns, ſo ſoon as the rivers and 
lakes are frozen over, and the ſnow hardened, 
that they can travel in their ſleds, The houſes of 
the town are all of wood, not ſawed out into 
boards, but ſquare pieces of fir timber piled one 
upon another, with very little order. The hou- 
ſes of ſome of the foreign merchants, however, are 
plained or wainſcotted in the inſide, and very 
neat and commodious; and in every room there 
is a large ſtove, ſo contrived as to be an orna- 
ment to it, which is heated to what degree they 
pleaſe. Ihe ſtreets, inſtead of a pavement, are 
laid with rough pieces of timber, which a ſtran- 


ger is ready to break his neck over, and here they 


alſo throw out their dirt and rubbiſh, which makes 
them extremely dirty; but when the ſnows are 
fallen, all is ſmooth and level. "Fhe Lutherans 
and Calviniſts have each of them a church in this 
city: in winter the congregations do not aſſemble 
in them, but at their miniſters houſe, in ſome 
room well warmed with ſtoves. All kind of 
proviſions are mighty plentiful at Archangel ; 
eſpecially poultry, fiſh, wild fowl, partridges, and 
other game: one fort of their partridges turn 
white in the winter. They have alſo a wild 
fowl, not unlike our turkies, the ' cocks of a 


black colour, mixed with a deep blue: their 


hares alſo, which are very plentiful, are obſerved 
to turn - white in winter. 


ty pence will purchaſe enough to dine twenty 
Butchers meat, ſuch as beef, veal, lamb, 
&c. they have in ſuch abundance that it is bought 
for a peny a pound. And for their liquors, there 
is good beer brewed here by the government; no 
private perſon may brew without the licence of 
the proper officer: their wine and brandy they 
have from France, but extract ſpirits alſo from 
corn, which are pretty much drank by the ſailors 
and common people, and afforded very cheap. 


Not long fince there uſed to reſort to this port 


near an hundred ſhips annually ; Engliſh, Dutch, 
French, Hamburgers, &c. inſomuch that the 
Czar's cuftoms at Archangel have been computed 
to amount to an hundred thouſand pounds per 
annum: but the Muſcovites being now poſſeſſed 
of ſeveral ports in the Baltick, and the late Czar 
having turned the courſe of trade, by compelling 
his ſubjects to carry their merchandize to Peters- 
burg, the refort of igners to Archangel is 
N and the trade of that 
OL. I. X 
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Salmon, perch, and 
the beſt river fiſh, abound in their waters ; twen- 
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place will probably decline every year more and CH AP* 
more. | | II. 


The town of St. Nicholas ſtands at the mout 


of the river Dwina, and may be looked upon as St. Nicholas. 
the port to Archangel. About fifty miles higher 
up the river Dwina, ſtands the town of Colmo- colmogorod 
gorod, which is a large open place, without either 
caſtle or walls to defend it. „ „ 
4. The province of Syrianes, ſituate to the Syrianes. 
eaſtward of the Dwina; our maps extend it as far | 
as the river Oby : the chief town whereof is Ou- 
Of this country we know little more 
than that the greateſt part of it conſiſts in large 
foreſts, where the natives hunt for furs. | 
5. The province of Permia is bounded by Sy- permia. 
rianes towards the north, and Wologda towards 
the ſouth; the eaſtern boundary whereof ſeems 
to be the river Irtis, which falls into the Oby: 
and the chief town Permia Weliki. This coun- 
try is not much better inhabited than the laſt, and 
the people are ſaid to be, like them, employed 
chiefly in hunting. | Ru | 
6. Reubenenska, bounded by the Dwina to- Rewbenen- 
wards the eaſt, and by the White ſea towards ka. 
the north: the chief town whereof is Uſgoro- 
diſchna, | 


VVV 


Treats of the provinces of Lapland, Finland, and : 


Carelia; and particularly of the capital city of Pe- 
tersburg, _ 8 


7. Muccovite Lapland, bounded by the ocean Lapland. 
towards the north; by the White ſea to-: 

wards the eaſt and ſouth; and by Swediſh Lap- 

land towards the weſt, is generally divided into 
three parts, viz. 1. Mourmanskoy Leporie to- 

wards the north-weſt: the chief town whereof is 

Kola, a port which ſtands upon a river of the 

ſame name, that falls into the northern ocean, 

and is ſometimes reſorted to by the Engliſh and 

Dutch ſhips, in their paſſage to and from Arch- 


angel. 2, Belamoreskoy, the moſt ſoutherly part 


of Lapland; in which we find the town of Kan- 
dalax, ſituate on the White fea. 3. Treskoy, 
the moſt eaſterly part of this country; the chief 
town Warſega, ſituate on the ſouth-eaſt corner of 
it, near the White ſea, But, to ſay the truth, this 
country is very ill furniſhed with towns or villa- 
ges; two or three poor huts are frequently de- 
nominated atown by our ſailors. The country 
lyes in ſo cold a climate, where they are deprived 
of the light of the ſun for ſeveral months in the 
year, that they are pretty well ſecured againſt the 
ambition of-: the neighbouring powers. During 
the wars between Sweden and Muſcovy theſe 


people remained unmoleſted: the ſubjects of the 


Swediſh and Muſcovite Laplands trading and 


4 U converſing 
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CHAP, converſing together, as if their Princes had been pipe of tobacco, by ſelling a wind to a fooliſh ( A 
III. in full peace; nor did the Generals on either ide mariner ſometimes, which when he finds not to I. 
V think it worth the while to enquire after them. anſwer his expectation, he is ſo wiſe as to impute Ta 
| The ſoil does not produce any kind of corn or it to the miſmanagement of the charm, rather 
grain, and but very little fruit, Their animals than want of power in the pretended conjurer, 
are deer, elks, foxes, ermins, martens, bears, Every family, it is ſaid, has its peculiar demons, 
wolves, and other beaſts, which they hunt for who are as much in ſubjection to the maſter as 
their skins and furs, the ſtaple commodities of his ſlaves; and they have even the power of be- 
the country. They dry the fleſh of ſome of queathing their imps to their poſterity, But I 
them, as well as their fiſh, upon the rocks in the ſhall not entertain my reader any longer with 
froſt, and keep it as long as they pleaſe, without theſe fooleries, which it is impoſſible for any man 
falt, of which their country is deſtitute. Some to believe, who gives himſelf the liberty to re- 
ſay they will beat their dried fifth to powder, and flect on the numerous abſurdities he meets with 
make a kind of paſte of it, which ſerves them in theſe relations, and the very flender evidence 
inſtead of bread, but there are neither oxen, with which they are. ſupported. The language 
ſheep, hogs, nor horſes in the country, | he na- of theſe people is peculiar to themſelves, but hath 
tives are of a ſhort ſquat make; their complexion a mixture of words and phraſes, taken from thoſe 
ſwarthy, occaſioned by the extreme cold; which nations they border upon, I hey are not ſubject 
ſeems in many inſtances to have the fame effects to many diſeaſes, and generally live to a good old 
as exceſſive heat. I hey have broad flat faces, age in their own country; but if they are re- 
like the Tartars, and i} ort black hair, and are moved to a warmer climate, and better diet, it 
| ſtrong and nimble; but ſo timorous, or perhaps is obſerved they ſeldom live long. | 
untractable, that they have never yet becn thought 8. The province of Finland, one of the con- Pte 
fit for military ſervice; nor do we hear of any queſts of the late Czar, is bounded by Lapland on 
wars among theſe people, though they are ſub- the north, by the lakes of Ladoga and Onega, 
jet to ſeveral Sovereigns; one reaſon whereof Which divide it from other provinces of Muſco- 
may be, that they are poſſeſſed of nothing worth vy, on the eaſt, by the gulph of Finland on the 
the plundering one another of, as has been inti- ſouth, and by the Bothnick bay towards the 
mated already. They have no other drink but weſt. This country is uſually ſubdivided into 
Air water or broth, except they get now and ſeven parts, 1. Cajania, or Eaſt Bothnia, the 
then ſome brandy or ſpirits, in exchange for their moſt northren diſtrict extending itſelf to the 
furs. They wear no linen, and their coats, caps, fouthward, along the Bothnick gulph, into which 
and boots are made of the skins of beafts, with runs abundance of rivers through this country ; 
the hair inwards. They skate over the ſnow and but the north-eaſt part of it is mountainous : the 
ice after their game, in long wooden skates, like chief town is Cajaneburg, a fortreſs ſituate on the 
the Samoides ; or are drawn by the rain deer in north-eaſt ſide of the lake Ula, in the latitude of 
fledges; and the skins of theſe animals ſerve them 65. 2. Savolaxia, fituate between Cajania on 
both for beds and bedclothes. Every man is an the north, and Carelia on the ſouth, This 
artificer, and can build his ledge, his boat, or country alſo abounds with lakes and rivers, 
hutt, or make any utenſil he ſtands in need of; which fall into the lake Ladoga : the chief town 
though he has no other thread or cordage than whereof is Koskinpa, which ſtands on a lake in 
the nerves of ſome animal, or thongs made of the latitude of ſixty-two degrees odd minutes, 
their skins. Their fledges are almoſt in the fa- 3. Kexholm, fituate between Savolaxia on the 
ſhion of a boat, only flat behind ; and the traces weſt, and ſome other provinces of Muſcovy 
of the rain deer, which draw them, faſtened about on the eaſt, and antiently belonged to the Muſ- 
their necks, while the reins are tied to their covites, but was taken from them by GusTA- 
horns, which the traveller holds in his hands. vus ADoiPHUs, and remained in the hands of 
They are Chriſtians by profeſſion, but till retain the Swedes till the late war, when the Czar re- 
many of their Pagan ſuperſtitions. Theſe poor covered it again. It is a country of a large ex- 
people, like others we have little acquaintance tent from ſouth to north ; the north parts very 
with, are Charged with practiſing witchcraft and mountainous, and the ſouth full of lakes and 
the magick art, and holding a familiar converſa- bogs: the chief town whereof 1s Kexholm, or 
tion with the devil: they are, according to ſome Carelgorod, ſituate on the weſt fide of the lake 
credulous writers, as intimate with fairies, ſpirits, Ladoga, in the latitude of 61 degrees odd minutes. 
and other inhabitants of the lower regions, as 4. Carelia, bounded by Savolaxia on the north, 
with their neareſt relations; but their art extends and the gulph of Finland on the ſouth ; a fruit- 
no farther at laſt, we are told, than the doing ful country, if compared with ſome other parts 
miſchief to their neighbours, in their perſons or of Finland, and extending two hundred miles 
cattle; unleſs it be that they get a dram, or a from eaſt to weſt, but not proportionably bows. 
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the chief town whereof is Wyburg, ſituate on 
the gulph of Finland, with a convenient harbour. 
5. Nylandia, or Newland, ſituate between Ca- 
relia on the eaſt, and Finland Proper on the weſt: 
the chief town whereof is Helſingfort, near the 
mouth of the river Winda, which falls into the 


gulph of Finland. 6. Finland Proper, bounded 


by Cajania on the north, Nylandia and Tavaſtia 
on the eaſt, the gulph of Finland on the ſouth, 
and the Bothnick bay on the weſt. It is a plea- 
ſant fruitful country, partly encompaſſed by the 
ſea, and was called Finland, quali Fine land, ac- 


_ cording to ſome: the chief town thereof is Abo, 


ſituate on the river Saviok, near the Baltick, in 
the 51ſt degree of north latitude, 7. Lavaſtia, 
an inland province, bounded by Cajania on the 
north, Savolaxia on the eaſt, Nylandia on the 
ſouth, and by Finland Proper on the weſt. This 
country is full of lakes, the moſt remarkable of 
which is the great lake of Jende: the chief town 
Travaſtia, called alſo Croneburg, being in the la- 
titude of 62 degrecs odd minutes. 


of lakes, bogs, and buſhes; and there are ſcarce 
any villages in the inland country, the houſes 
ſtanding tingle and diſperſed : but towards the 
ſouth and welt upon the ſea coaſt the foil is bet- 
ter, and there are ſeveral good towns to be found, 
beſides thoſe already mentioned, which will be 
laid down in the map of this country, The 
Finlanders in the north differ but very little from 


the Lappomans; but in the ſouth, being mixed 


with the Swedes, and trading with other nations 
of Europe, they are ſomething better polithed. 

9. I come next to Ingria, or Ingermanland, 
divided from Carelia in Finland only by the river 
Nieva, or Nye. This territory is bounded by 
Carelia and the lake Ladoga on the north, by 
the province of Belozero on the eaſt, by Great 
Novogorod towards the fouth, and by Eſthonia, 
a province of Livonia, towards the weſt : the 
chief towns whereof were, 1. Notteburg, or Slu- 
telburg, ſituate on a {mall itland in the river Nieva, 
near the lake Ladoga. 2. Ivanogorod, or the 
Ruſſian Narva, ſituate over-againſt Narva, in an 
Iſthmus made by the confluence of two rivers; 
citeemed a place of ſome ſtrength. 3. Corporio, 
a fortreſs on the gulph of Finland, about thirty 
miles to the northward of Ivanogorod. And 4. 
famogorod, ſituate on the river Laga, fifteen 
miles to the ſouthward of Ivanogorod. But the 
town of the greatelt conſequence, and which is 


in fact the capital of the Ruſhan empire at this 


day, is St. Petersburg, the foundations whereof 
were not laid, or one ſingle houſe built five and 
twenty years ago. 

Petersburg is ſituate partly on ſome iſlands in 


the mouth of the river Nieva, and partly on the 


ſeveral continents of Ingria and Carelia, in ſixty 


1 he ſoil of 
Finland in general is barren, and the country full 
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degrees north latitude, "The late Czar PETER CHAP. 


ALEXOWITZ, being engaged in a war with 


III. 


Sweden, and having taken the city of Notteburg CV 


in the year 1702, and the following year the for- 


treſs of Nyeſchants, lower down the river Nieva, 
and obſerving ſeveral iſlands in the mouth of the 
river, by the poſſeſſion of which he might open 
a communication with the Baltick, he ordered a 
fort to be built on one of them ; and commanded 
a detachment of his troops to make themſelves 
maſters alſo of the iſland of Retuſari, in the 


gulph of Finland, near which all ſhipping are ob- 


liged to paſs which are bound for the river Nie- 
va; and here he built the fortreſs of Cronſlot, 
finding it capable of being made a commodious 
harbour for his men of war. The Czar pleaſed 


with the neighbouring country of Ingria, which, 


making allowances for the coldneſs of the cli- 
mate, is not the moſt difagreeable, and appre- 


hending if he ſhould fix the ſeat of his empire 


here, it might be a means to keep the Swedes, 
the moſt formidable enemies of Ruſſia, at a great- 
er dit ance from his frontiers; and propoſing alto 
to eitabliſh a trade with the reſt of the nations of 
Europe, with far greater advantage from hence 
than he could at Archangel : upon theſe, and o- 
ther weighty motives, he ordered labourers and 
artificers to be ſummoned from all parts of Ruſ- 


tia, co erect a royal city, which might deſerve 


to be the capital of ſo large an empire. But 
whether it were that the miniſters and officers 
employed in this great delign were averſe to the 
ſervice, and did not approve of removing the ſeat 
of the empire from Moſcow, or by what other 
accident is uncertain, it appeared that there was 
neither ſufficient proviſions for ſubſiſting the 
workmen, or ſhovels, wheel-barrows, or neceſ- 
ſary tools to work with, or even huts for them 
to lye in: however, the Czar having ſet his heart 


upon the new city, and frequently overſeeing the 


work himſelf, it went on with a ſurpriſing ex- 
pedition : the labourers, who were very numerous 
carrying the materials for building in bags, or the 


$kirts of their clothes: but the neighbouring 


country having been deſtroyed by the wars, and 
the ſupplies by the lake of Ladoga often retarded 
by contrary winds, the workmen were” reduced 
to very great miſery, inſomuch that it is compu- 


ted no leſs than one hundred thouſand men pe- 
The Czar, notwithſtand- 


rithed in this ſervice. 
ing, perſiſting in his deſign, and ordering as well 
the nobility as merchants and tradeſmen to tranſ- 
plant themſelves, from ſeveral parts of his domi- 


nions, to reinforce this new. colony, and erect 


houſes for themſelves, the work went on, and the 
trading people found an advantage in removing 


hither; every thing being very dear, on account 


of the multitudes who reſorted to this new city, 
and the ſcarcity of proviſions in Ingria and Ca- 
40 2 relia, 
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CHAP. relia, occaſioned by their having lately been un- city and country about it would be f 


der military executian ; the inhabitants alſo of 
Finland and Livonia, whoſe houſes and effects 
had been burnt and deſtroyed, not knowing whi- 
ther to go, or how to ſubſiſt, mingled themſelves 
with this new colony ; and the Czar giving great 
encouragement to ſeafaring men and merchants 
to ſettle here, the place on a ſudden became ex- 
tremely populous, and no leſs than ſixty thouſand 
houſes were erected in a few years. But as I have 
ordered a plan of this city to be engraved, with 
an explanation of it, I ſhall not here enter upon 


a particular deſcription of the place, only obſerve, 


that as it is built partly on the iſlands, and part- 


| ly on the continent, it is of a very large extent, 


before they come to the town. 


appearing rather like ſeveral diſtinct towns, than 
a ſingle city. The whole country it ſtands upon 
is very flat and low, and much expoſed to inun- 
dations, by which it has already ſuffered ſeveral 
times, abundance of people and cattle have been 
drowned, and part of the fortihcations waſhed a- 
way. The river Nieva, which runs through it, 
is very deep all along till it opens into the bay, 
where the ſands render it ſhallow; but about a 
league farther it comes to a good depth again ; 
which is the reaſon that large ſhips are unloaden 
The breadth of 
the river at Petersburg is about half a mile; and 
as it is very deep and rapid, the building a bridge 
over it is deemed impracticable : it was propoſed 
therefore to the Czar to make a bridge of pon- 


tons, or boats, but he would not conſent to it, 


becauſe it was his intention to breed up as many 
watermen as he could. T hole who managed the 


boats on the river were molt of them ignorant 


peaſants at firſt, who being prohibited the uſe of 
oars, by their unskilſul management of the ſails, 
frequently overſet their paſſengers. People of 
faſhion have their own boats and watermen, and 
foreign Miniſters have of late years been allowed 


a boat, and four able watermen, by the govern- 


ment; but before men of quality ſometimes were 
loſt on the river, particularly the Poliſh Miniſter, 


and Major General KiRCHNER, one of the 


Czar's phyſicians, were thus caſt away. There 
are ſome handſome {tone buildings, palaces, and 


churches in Petersburg; but moſt part of the 


houſes are of wood; the ſides conſiſting of ſquare 
pieces of fir timber, laid one upon another: the 
roofs are of thin deal ſpars, laid pretty thick, and 
lined with lath, covered with turfs or bark, ſel- 
dom more than one ſtory high; and thoſe of the 
common people conſiſt of but one room. The 
country adjacent to Petersburg 1s great part of it 
2 moraſs, covered with buſhes and ſhrubs, and 
the ſoil ſo moiſt that it produces but little corn, 
eſpecially in a wet year, when ſcarce any thing 
comes to maturity. Furneps, cabbages, and cu- 


cumbers, are almoſt their only plants. The 


were it not for the ſupplies they receive from 
Novogorod, Pleskow, Moſcow, and even from 


Cafan, which is above twelve hundred miles dif. * !Y I 


tant from Petersburg. But as all proviſion is 


very plentiful in the heart of Muſcovy, thou- 


ſands of ſledges are perpetually travelling from 
thence to Petersburg, loaden with corn, flower, 
fruits, and the produce of their reſpective coun- 
tries, which in ſummer is conveyed to Peters- 
burg, by their rivers and lakes: and if at any 
time the boats happen to meet with any accident 
in their paſſage, every thing immediately grows 


exceſſive dear in the city and country about it; 


for it is obſerved, that Petersburg, inftead of be- 


ing ſupplied with proviſion from the neighbouring 


towns, furniſhes them with all manner of neceſſa- 
ries: the ground not being cleared of wood, or the 
moraſſes drained, their land yields but very little 
grain, : 


As to the iſland of Cronſlot, or Retuſary, this cron 
lyes about twelve or fifteen miles to the weſtward ind 


of Petersburg, at the bottom of the gulph of Fin- 
land, and forms a large bay, which reaches as 
far as the mouth of the river Nieva, To the 
ſouthward of this iſland is the only paſſage for 
ſhips up to Petersburg, the channel being about 
two thouſand paces broad, and very deep. The 
iſland is a barren ſpot of ground; but the late 
Czar obſerving the advantage of its ſituation, for- 
tified it for the ſecurity of his men of war. He 
firſt built a citadel here, to which he gave the 
name of Cronſlot, or crown caſtle, and after- 
wards cauſed a pretty large town to be added to 
it, which goes by the ſame name. In this har- 
bour the Czar's fleet uſed to lye at firſt ; but be- 
ing encreaſed to forty or fifty ſhips of the line, 
the greateſt part of them are laid up at Revel at 
preſent. 
up as far as Petersburg, is full of pleaſure-houſes 
and country-ſeats. When the Czar conquered. 
Ingria, he granted the eſtates of the former in- 
habitants to his officers and ſervants: but this 
coaſt over-againſ{t Cronſlot being by far the moſt 
deſirable, he parcelled out among his boars and. 
principal nobility, who moſt of them built their 
country-ſeats here. The ground, about half a 
mile from the ſhore, riſes almoſt to an equal. 
height of fixty or ſeventy foot, on the brow of 
which hill ſtand all theſe ſeats, enjoying a noble 
proſpect, and affording a moſt delightful ſcene to 


thoſe who paſs up the river to Petersburg. The 


land about them alſo is tolerably good, and prettily 
diverſified with arable land, woods, meadows, 
and paſture grounds, and their gardens improved 
as much as they are capable of. Here that great 
miniſter Prince MENnzicore hath a ſeat, built 
of ſtone, three ſtories high, with two wings, in 
form of a half moon, and the gardens ing 

ore 


The ſouth coait over-againſ{t Cronſlot, 
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b gews that the Mauſcovite nobility have not the brought to ſuch a temper, it is ſaid, as to be as III. 
worſt taſte. The late Czar alſo had two or durable as braſs. The great forge at Petersburg 


ar | 


three palaces on the ſame coaſt, built with ex- 


quiſite art. . = 5 
But it may be proper here to give ſome de- 


ſcription of the natives of Carelia and Ingria, be- 
fore the Muſcovites conquered their country; 


though at preſent indeed they are fo blended with 
the Ruſſians, and other nations tranſplanted hi- 


ther, that they can no longer be looked upon as 


a diſtinct people; eſpecially ſince the late Czar 
compelled all the inhabitants of theſe countries, 


whether natives, Ruſſians, or other foreigners, 


to conform to the German habit. As to the per- 
ſons of the Ingrians and Carelians, they were 
generally of a good ſtature, ſtrongly built, and of 
à robuſt conſtitution, and had white or yellow 
hair, aud piqued beards of a reddiſh colour. 
Their language was the Finlandifſh, which hath 
no reſemblance to any other whatever ; but yields 
to none, it is faid, in richneſs of words, or pro- 
priety of phraſes. T heir diet was chiefly coarſe 
brown bread, and their drink water. "They 
ſcarce ever taſted any meat, inſomuch that the 
pooreſt peafants in Germany lived as well as the 
moſt ſubſtantial people amongſt them : they will 


therefore probably be no loſers by being conquer- 


ed; for the produce of Muſcovy, and other fruit: 


ful countries, are now daily tranſported to Peters- 


burg, and all arts and ſciences introduced amongſt 


them by the preſent government. 
Ihe late Czar eſtabliſhed at Petersburgh an 


academy marine, to which he obliged every con- 


ſiderable family in Ruſſia to ſend one or more of 


their ſons or kinſmen, above ten, and under 
eighteen years of age, where they were inſtructed 


furniſhes anchors, and ſupplies all iron-work for 
building ſhips and houſes, and begin to burn 
bricks, and uſe them in their building inſtead of 


wood. The ftreets have been all pitched at a 


very great expence, there being ſcarce any ſtones 
to be found in the marſhy grounds about the 
town, A printing-houſe is alſo eſtabliſhed here, 
and news-papers are now as regularly printed as 


in other countries of Europe; and ſeveral uſeful 


books have been lately tranſlated out of the High 
Dutch and printed, the government encouraging 
their ſubjects to enquire into the ſtate of the world 


abroad, inſtead of keeping them in ignorance, 


according to their antient maxims. All foreign 
architects, mechanicks, and artificers are invited 


to ſettle here, and allowed ſeveral privileges and 
immunities beyond other citizens ; but they have 


not been able to bring either their filk or wool- 
len manufactures to any great perfection hitherto: 
neither did the late Czar confine his endeavours 


to improvements of this kind, but made a noble 


collection of books, paintings, medals, antiquities, 


and other curioſities, and built repoſitories for 


them in this city, His gardens were alſo laid 
out with the greateſt art, adorned with green- 
houſes, aviaries, menagaries, grottos, fountains, 
caſcades, and all manner of water- works. And 


for the diverſion of the people in winter, plays, 


operas, muſick- meetings, and aſſemblies were en- 
couraged under ſuch regulations as that Prince 


thought proper to eftablith. But ſtill thoſe noble 


Ruſhan families which have been tranfplanted hi- 
ther, look upon it as a very great grievance, and 
rot without reafon in ſome reſpects, for they were 


in navigation. Here alſo they learnt the lan- oblige! to build houſes, and pay very dear for 


guages, and were taught to ride and fence, and 
other exerciſes proper for gentlemen, and kept 
under a very ſtrict diſcipline. Woollen and linen 
manufactures alſo were ſet up, of which the lat- 
ter is brought to great perfection, as we may ob- 
ſerve by the linen of late imported from thence. 
Here is a workhouſe particularly, where an old 
Dutch woman hath fouricore wanton nymphs 
under her care, whoare taught with a whip how 
to handle the ſpinning wheel; and ſeveral regulations 
are made tor improving their plantations of hemp 
and flax. Paper milis and powder-mills have alſo 
been erected, with laboratories for gunnery and 
fare-works; and other places for preparing ſalt 


__petre and brimftone, of both which they have 


plenty in Ruſſia. Rope-yards like thoſe of Eng- 


land and Holland, for the making of cables and 


tackling for the navy, are allo ſet up here: and 
they have a foundery, in which they are perpe- 
tually caſting great guns, mortars, and ſmall 
arms: valt quantities of iron oar being found at 


every thing they wanted at Petersburgh ; where- 
as in Rullia they ſubſiſted themſelves on the pro- 
duce of their farms, maintained three times the 
number of ſervants, and kept much better houſes 
than they can pictend to do in this town, How- 
ever, ſuch is their profound ſubmiſſion to their 
Princes, that they readily obey the commands of 
the government when they are ordered to tranf- 
port themſelves and their ſamilies from their native 

country and ſettle here. RI 
10. South weſt of Ingria, lyes Livonia, or 
Lieffland, another of the late Czar's conqueſts, 
from the crown of Sweden. This country is 
bounded by the gulph of Finland on the north : 
by Ingria and great Novogorod toward the eaſt: 
by the river Dwina which ſeparates it from Cour- 
land and other provinces of Poland, towards the 
ſouth: and by the Baltick fea towards the weft. 
Extending about an hundred and ſixty miles in 
length from north to ſouth, and an hundred 
and twenty in breadth from eaſt to weſt: it is 
| L uſually 


Livonia. 
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CHAP. uſually divided into two parts, viz. Eſthonia on 
III. 
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Narva. 


Revel. 


have the civil government of the city. 


THE PRESENT STATE: : 


the north, and Letten or Letitia on the ſouth. 
The chief towns are, 1, Narva, ſituate in 59 de- 


grees of north latitude, on a river which runs 
from the lake Pepus into the gulph of Finland, and 
divides Livonia from Ingria. 


It is a place of 
ſtrength, and hath long been a bone of contention 


Lb the Swedes and Muſcovites. 


In the laſt war with Sweden the Muſcovites 


took it by ſtorm, making a terrible laughter of 


the inhabitants, and thoſe who eſcuped the ſword, 


the Czar tranſplanted to Caſan and Aſtracan, five 
hundred leagues from their native country, pro- 
bably looking upon the inhabicants as better af- 
feed to the Swediſh than the Kuſſian govern- 
ment, but afterwards, when he found himſelf in 
poſſeſſion of the whole province, and apprehended 
no danger on the ſide of Sweden, he command- 
ed all the natives of Narva who remained alive 
to return to their own country ; they were how- 
ever an inconſiderable number in compariſon of 
thoſe who had been forced from INarva ; and hav- 
ing loſt all their effects, lived in a very miſcrable 
condition not long i:nce, and poſſibly it will be 
ſome time before the city recovers its former 
wealth and ſplendor. 2. Revel, ſituate on the 
gulph of Finland, about an hundred miles to the 
weſtward of Narva. It is a g od port, and much 
improved by the late Czar, part of the royal 


navy of Ruſſia being laid up here in the winter. 


The town of Revel lyes partly on the fide of an 
high hill, and partly in a pleatant valley. It was 
taken by the Muſcovites in the laſt war. The 
cathedral and the houſes of the nobility, which 
are new built, make a good appearance; the reſt 
of the town conſiſts of old ruinous buildings. 
When they were threatned with a ſiege, the in- 
habitants of the country crowding hither to ſave 
themſelves from the barbarous Coflacks and Tar- 
tars in the Czar's army, there were no leſs than 


fifty thouſand people ſwept away by the plague. 


The Ruſſian government ſuffer the natives to en- 
joy their antient privileges, and the free exerciſe 
of their religion, which is Lutheran; though the 
Ruſſian alſo have a church, herein they perform 
their religious worſhip after their own way. 
There are three different juriſdictions in this town, 
1, That of the magiſtrates of the place, who 
2. That 
of the nobility of the province, conſiſting of 
twelve landraths and a preſident, who have the 
government of the country, And, 3. The Ruſ- 

n Governor, in whom the 3 power is 
lodged. Admiral APRAXIN was lately Gover- 
nor of all Eſthonia. The arms of Denmark and 


Daniſh inſcriptions are frequently ſeen on the 
churches and old buildings, this town having 
been built by the Kings of Denmark, from whom 
the natives derive moſt of their privileges, 3. 


The city of Dorpt Torpatum, ſituate on the ri- Ch of AF 


ver Embeck, fifteen miles to the ſouthward of 
the lake Peibus. This place was taken by the 


late Czar in 1704, as Riga was, the inhabitants Du; 


being tranſplanted to Cafan and Aſtracan, and 
the town utterly deſtroyed ; though it ſeems the 
Czar ſome years afterwards thought better of it, 
and brought back the natives who ſurvived to 


their country again, and encouraged them to 


ſettle there. 4. Parnow, a port town, ſituate at 
the mouth of a river of the ſame name, which diſ- 
charges itſelf into the Baltick, being bone fifty 
miles to the ſouthward of Revel. 5. Riga, e- 
ſteemed the capital of Livonia, ſituate. in 57 de- 
grees odd minutes north latitude, near the mouth 


of the river Dwina, which a little below diſ- 


charges itſelf into a bay of the Baltick, called the 
Livonian fea, This is alto a port town of good 
trade, where another part of the the royal navy 
of Ruſſia is uſually laid up during the winter, 
This city ſuffered very much in the laſt war, 
there being no leſs than eight thouſand bombs 
thrown into the place during the ſicge, and the 
plague carried oft upwards of threeſcore thouſand 
people about the ſame time. The Czar, however, 
to comfort the ſurvivors, promiſed them a con- 
firmation of their antient privileges, which were 
very extenſive; they were lately in a miſerable 


condition nevertheleſs, for the Czar's orders in 


favour of the natives, I perccive, were but very 
Il obſerved. Two leagues below Riga, at the 
mouth of the river Dwina, ſtands the Dunamun- 
der fort, a very ſtrong fortieſs, which com- 

mands the paſſage of the river up to Riga; but 
this alſo is now in the poſſeſſion of the M uſco- 
vites. Livonia having been ſubject to the Ger- 
mans, Danes, Poles, Swedes, and Muſcovites in 
their turn, the inhabitants are a mixture of all 
theſe nations ; but the Germans are moſt nume- 


rous, and their language generally prevails here. 


No country produced better corn than this, with 
which they uſed to ſupply other parts of Europe; 
but they have been miſerably ravaged and ha- 
raſſed of late years, their towns and villages de- 
ſtroyed, and moſt of the natives who eſcape the 
{word and the plague, are removed to other coun- 
tries, inſomuch that there are now very few peo- 
ple to be met with in Livonia; the lands cannot 


therefore be expected to produce that plenty of 


corn they did heretofore. Ihe greateſt calami- 
ties this country ſuffered, were .in the beginning 
of the war, when the Czar was in doubt whe- 


ther he ſhould be able to maintain the poſſeſſion 


of it, and therefore to ſtrike a terror into the 
Swedes, he permitted the Calmucks, and other 
Tartars, to commit unheard of barbarities, which 
the Swedes afterwards retaliated on the Muſco- 
vites. The common people remain ſlaves as they 
were under the Swediſh government, but the 
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. Ap. Czar has rather enlarged the privileges of the no- the ſee of an Archbiſhop, and there are 180 mo- CHAP, 
=_” bility, than retrenched them, and granted many naſteries and churches in and about the city dulle. IV. 
[ a of them their eſtates, which the crown of Swe- of ſtone. On the oppoſite fide of the river ſtandd. 2 
—_— Jen had ſeized upon one pretence or other, The a caſtle, the walls faced with ſtone, but moſt of 
B ſea, the lakes and navigable rivers, which ſur- the other buildings are poor wooden houſes com- 
A round this country, are wonderful convenient for poſed of great pieces of timber, like thoſe in the 
4 4 carrying on A trade between Muſcovy and the country. It was heretofore comprehended in the 
3 ret of Europe; and it is probable that the ports league of the Hans town, and the ſtaple of trade 
BY of Riga and Revel will be of more advantage to for tte lefſer towns; and we mult not here for- 
. the Ruſſians than Petersburgh itſelf, The Czar get the monaſtery of St. ANTHONY, a Saint 
- had never been at that expence, and thrown a- whom the Ruſſians have in great veneration. Theſe 
- way ſo many thouſands of his ſubjeAs lives, in credulous Chriſtians make no ſcruple to believe 
laying the foundation of that capital to obtain a that this Saint ſwam from Rome down the Tiber 
communication with the Baltick, if he could have upon a mill ſtone, and having paſſed the ſtraights 
foreſeen he ſhould ſo ſoon after have been in the of Gibraltar, continued his courſe through the 
peaceable poſſeſſion of the ports of Livonia; and Atlantick ocean, paſſed through the Baltick, and 
notwithſtanding the immenſe ſums which have the gulph of Finland, and then croſſed the lake 
been levied to make Petersburgh a port, it is not Ladoga, till he arrived in the river Wolcoff on 
improbable but the Ruſſians trade may center here his mill-ſtone at the place where Novogorod now 
at laſt. ſtands: here he wrought many other miracles, 
. they tell us, and the mill-ſtone is ſhewn to this 
OM 0-1 day, and worſhipped as a facred relick. The 
| country about Novogorod abounds in grain, flax, 
Treats of the provinces of Great Navigorod, Belo>ero, hemp, honey, wax, and the beſt Ruſſia leather 
IWilegaa, Feriſia wy, Tweer, and Smolei'sRo, is manufactured here. 2, New Ruffia, ſituate New Ruſſia, | 
; Cs | on the ſouth weſt part of the Ilmen lake, about 
i. 4 2 HE province of Great Novogorod, or fifty miles ſouth weſt of Novogorod. 3. Staria, Stari. 
1 Novogorod Weliki, is bounded by the or Old Ruſſia, ſituate on the ſouth weſt part of 
provinces of Ingria and Beloxero towards the the Ilmen lake, about ten leagues to the eaſtward | 
north: by Jeriſlaw towards the eaſt : by the pro- of New Ruſſin, 4. Pleskow, the capital of the Pleskow. 
vince of Smolensko towards the ſouth; and by dukedom of that name (which I have here includ- 
Livonia towards the welt: (in which limits J include ed within the province of Novogorod) is ſituate 
1 the ſubdivifion of Pleskow). The chief town where- in 57 degrees on the fouth weſt part of the lake 
of is, I, Novogorod, ſituate in the latitude of 58 Worſero, about two hundred miles ſouth weſt of 
degrees odd minutes north latitude, and is up- Novogorod. Pleskow is a large populous city, 
wards of two hundred miles north weſt of. Moſ- and was governed by its own Princes till the year 
cow. It ſtands in a fine plain on the river Wol- 1509, when the great Duke of Muſcovy reduced 
coff, which riſes from the lake Ilmen, half aà it under his power. | 
leag 


gue to the ſouthward of this city, and running 12. I he. province of Belozero has the lake of Belozere, 

northward, falls into the lake Ladoga, which ri- Omega on the north: the province of Wologda 

ver being navigable from the very ſource, is of vaſt on the eaſt: and the province of Novogorod to- 
advantage to this city; accordingly we find it to wards the ſouth. and weſt : the chief town where- 

have been one of the moſt populous trading towns of is Belozero, ſituate on the ſouth part of the 

in this part of the world, and independent of any Belozero lake. 13. The province of Wologda 
foreign Prince, till the year 1477, hen the great has Rubenenska on the north: Jeriſlaw on the 
Duke of Muſcovy compelled- them to receive a ſouth: and Belozero on the welt : the chief town 
Governor from him, and afterwards plundered. whereof is Wologda, fituate in fifty degrees odd wologaa. 
the place, carrying away an immenſe treaſure, minutes north latitude, upon a river of the ſame _ | 
The great Duke JoHN BaziLowirtz after- name, which falls into the Dwina, being two 
wards, in the year 1569, on pretence of a conſpi- hundred miles and upwards to the northward of 

racy formed againſt him, demoliſhed great part Moſcow. It is a large city, and ſurrounded with 

of the town, and maſſacred the inhabitants. In a ftone wallz: which is not common in Ruſſia, 

the year 1611 the Swedes took it by ſtorm, but and a place of very good trade; and when the 
afterwards ſurrendered it to the Muſcovites, whoſe... late Czar propoſed the removing the mechanicks - 
government having been very ſevere and tyran- and handicraft trades from hence to his favourite 
nical, this town is fallen to decay ; and neither city of Petersburg, it was repreſented to him, , 

its limits nor the number of its inhabitants are equal that there were three Gexman merchants only 

to what they were while it retained its indepen- ſettled at Wologda, and employed twenty five. 
dency. It is however a conſiderable city till, thouſand pexſons and upwards, in dreſſing of Bp. 
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and flax, which was annually exported to foreign 
countries, by the way of Archangel ; and that if 
they were obliged to keep the ſame number at 
Petersburg, where every thing was five times as 
dear, that trade would be ſo 2 from turning to 
account, that they would be loſers by it. That 
the greater part of the goods exported from Arch- 
angel, were of the growth of the province of 

'ologda, from whence they were eaſily carried 


to that port by water, whereas if they were or- 


dered for Petersburg, they muſt go a great way 
over land, and at a far greater expence. That the 
air about Petersburg was too moiſt for the keeping 
hemp, and the navigation of the gulph of Finland 
fo hazardous, that the inſuring of thips was very 
extravagant; which were all found ſubſtantial 
reaſons againſt their removing to Petersburg, and 
gave ſome ſtop to his projects at that time. But 
to give ſome farther de{cription of the city of Wo- 
logda : it is divided by the river in two parts, ly- 
ing along the banks of it between three and four 
miles: the great church was built by an Italian 
architect and has five cupolas covered with tin, 
with large gilt croſſes on the top of them: there 


are above twenty more {tone churches in cue 


place with their cupolas covered with tin, and 
gilded crofles ; and between forty and fifty more 


built of wood, with three monaiteries or friers, 


and one of nuns. N 

14. Jeriſlaw, or Yeroſlaw, as the Germans 
pronounce it, is bounded by Wologda on the 
north, and by the dukedom of Roſtow in the 
province of Moſcow towards the ſouth : the chief 


town whereof is Jeriſlaw, ſituate in fifty ſeven 


degrees north latitude, on the river Wolga, in a 
plentiful country: the principal trade being in li- 
nen and leather. It is eſteemed one of the prin- 
cipal cities in Kuſſia, and is taken notice of for 
the great number of churches in it built of ſtone, 


theſe being for the moſt part of wood in the other 
_ towns of Ruſſia. _- 


15. Between Great Novogorod and Jeriflaw 


lyes the diſtrict of I'weer : the chief town where- 


of is T'weer, ſituate on the river Wolga in fif- 


ty fix degrees odd minutes, about fourſcore miles 


north of Moſcow. The town conſiſts of about 
two thouſand houſes, with ſeventy churches and 
monaſteries, and a caſtle on an adjoining hill, 
in which the Governor reſides : a great many 
thouſand loads of wheat are brought up hither 
annually from Caſan, and ſent from hence to 
Petersburg in fleds. _ 

6. Ihe province of Smolensko is bounded 
by the province of Great Novogorod on the 
north: the province of Moſco on the eaſt, and 
the province of Lithuania in Poland towards the 
welt : the chief town whereof is Smolensko, ſi- 
tuate i fifty five degrees thirty minutes north 
latitude, on the river Nieper, or Boriſthenes : 


this province was antiently a part of Lithuania ( 
and has been alternatively under the dominion 


of the Poles and Muſcovites, but was confirm. 


ed 15 the Muſcovites by a treaty in the year 
1686. | OE, 


HAF. V. 
Treats of the province of Maoſcorv. 


17 M OSCO, or Moſcowa, (in which I ſhall 4 
include the diſtricts of Raſtow, Pera- 
flaw, Suſdal and Wolodimir) is bounded by the 
province of I weer towards the north: by Lit- 
tle, or Niſe Novogorod towards the eaſt : by the 
province of Rezan towards the ſouth : and b 


Smolensko towards the welt : the chief town 


whereof is Moſcow, lately the metropolis of the 
empire, till the imperial feat was removed to 
Petersburg. I 


The city of Moſcow Iyes in the latitude of fifty vn 
hve degrees odd minutes, thirty eight degrees dee 


eaſtward of London, and is ſituate in a large plea- 
ſant plain on the banks of the river Moſcowa, ex- 
tending fix miles in length and four in breadth, 
The multitude of churches with their gilded cu- 
polas and ſpires, and the numerous palaces of the 
Czar and the nobility, which are ſurrounded with 
large courts and gardens, afford a beautiful proſpect 
as we approach the city, eſpecially on the road 
from Great Novogorod ; but it is far from an- 
ſwering the traveller's expectation when he enters 
it: there are indeed two or three thouſand hand- 
ſome ſtone buildings, which of themſelves would 
form a noble city, if they ſtood together, and 
were laid out in regular ſtreets ; but they are dif- 
perſed here and there amongſt a far greater num- 
ber of poor wooden houſes built of beams of fir 
timber, in the manner already deſcribed in treat- 
ing of their other towns. The walls, or rather 
incloſures, which ſurround the courts and gardens 
belonging to the grandees are alſo of wood: ane 
inſtead of a pavement the ſtreets are laid with 
beams of fir timber. The town is divided into 
four quarters, each of them ſurrounded by a wall : 
within the firſt, through which the river Moſ- 
cowa runs, are the ſlabodas, or ſuburbs, great 
part of which lye in a ruinous condition, having 
been frequently deſtroyed by fires, or foreign ene- 
mies : within the ſecond wall is the quarter called 
Czar Gorod, or the Czar's city : the third goes 
by the name of Kitai, or the China- Town ; for 
here China and Indian merchandiſes are expoſed 
to fale. The fourth wall encloſes Kremelin, or 
the quarter where the royal palace ftands ; within 
which are thirty or forty churches and chapels, 
the late Patriarch's palace, the principal offices of 
ſtate, and ſeveral monaſteries, and might paſs for 
a conſiderable city alone, Before the ww 2 
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large market place, the fineſt in the whole city, 
Kitai Gorod is a place where the pictures of 
their ſaints are expoſed to view, or rather to ſale 
but as the Ruſſians look upon the ſelling of their 
ſaints in the uſual manner they do other goods to 


be impious, they exchange them, they ſay, for 


money; and for this reaſon there is no chaftering, 
or beating down the price, but the buyer muſt 
either give the money demanded for the faint, or 
leave him, In Czar Gorod there are large mar- 
kets of wooden ware, where hundreds of wooden 
houſes ready framed are daily expoſed to ſale, and 
when they meet with a purchaſer, they are ſoon 
taken to pieces and ſet up in any part of the town 
where the buyer deſires: were it not for this con- 
veniency the inhabitants would often be reduced 


to very great diſtreſs by the fires, which frequent- 


ly happen, and deſtroy many thouſands of theſe 
wooden tenements in a few hours; for as the 


ſtreets are laid with fir timber, and the partitions 
of their yards and gardens are of the ſame com- 


buſtible matter, if a fire happens in dry weather, 
and there is any thing of a wind, it is almoſt im- 
poſſible to ſtop it. | 5 
As the government monopolizes almoſt all ſorts 
of merchandize, it hath ſuffered conſiderably by 
theſe fires as well as private men : but of late the 
moſt valuable goods are ſecured in vaults built 


of brick, or ſtone, ſo that fires are not ſo de- 


ſtructive as they have been. There are, it is 
ſaid no leſs than fifteen hundred churches and 
monaſteries in and about Moſcow, ſo well ſupplied 
with beils, that the inhabitants are almoſt deafned 
with their noiſe on holidays; ſome few clocks 
they have alſo in the city, but the general way 
of giving notice of the time of day is by ſtrik- 
ing every hour upon a board with a great wooden 
hammer, eſpecially in the noblemen's houſes. The 


_ Czar”; palace is tuate on the fide of the river 


Moſcowa, and built of free ſtone, but very irre- 
gularly, having been the work of ſeveral Princes, 
who made ſuch additions to it for their conveni- 
ency from time to time as they ſaw fit : the cir- 


cCumference of the whole is about twice as large 


as that of the tower of London. Since the re- 
moval of the court to Petersburgh, the Czar's 
apartments are empty and unfurniſhed ; and to 
promote the grandeur of Petersburg an order 
has been publiſhed to prohibit the rebuilding, or 
repairing any of the palaces of the nobility, or 
other ſtone buildings of Moſcow : the cathedral 
which ſtands in Kremelin, is a large antient 
ſtructure ſtrongly built of ſtone: on the right 
tide of the altar is a ſeat for the Czar, and on 
the left that where the Patriarch fat, while they 


Vo I. I. 


OR RUSSIA. 
had one: in the middle of the church hangs a CHAP. 


filver branch of a prodigious ſize; the picture of 


79 
V. 


the Virgin MAk x, and the other ornaments of 


the altar are ſet off with jewels to the value of 
fifty thouſand crowns and upwards: and they 
ſhew another picture of the Virgin Mary here, 
pretended to be drawn by St. LuK E: at the bot- 
tom of the ſtceple of this cathedral lyes the great 
bell ſo much taken notice of by travellers ſaid 
to weigh 336000 pounds, and to be thirteen fect 
in diameter. In the church of St. MicHaErL 


Royal Family: and before the gate of the caſtle 
ſtands the church of the holy ſepulchre, ſaid to 
be built exactly after the pattern of that in Je- 


ruſalem. The late Czar founded three colleges 
at Moſcow, one for the learned languages, in which 


are three hundred ſtudents, Ruffians, Polanders 
and Ukranians, In the ſecond are taught the 
mathematicks, the head of which houſe lately 


was an Engliſhman. And in the third is taught 
There are ſuch numbers of 
idle people about Moſcow, that it is very unſafe 


navigation only, 


walking the ſtreets in the evening, eſpecially dur- 


ing their carnival, when the whole nation almoſt 


are the tombs of the Czars and Princes of the 


is drunk; then ſtreet-robberies are very frequent, 
and they moſt commonly murder thoſe they rifle; 


inſomuch that there have been found fifty or 


threeſcore dead bodies in the ftreets in a week's 
time. Notwithſtanding which, ſome travellers 
mightily cry up the delights of Moſcow, and the 
pleaſures that are to be found in its neighbourhood :_ 


There is, ſay they, the greateſt variety of diver- 


ſions, fine walks, groves, gardens and country 
ſeats, which are to be met with any where: 


the country alſo produces all manner of fruits, 


flowers and garden ftuff, which as well as game, 


and all the neceſſaries of life are extremely cheap 
at Moſcow. 2. Roſtow, or Roſtoff is ſituate in fifty 


ſeven degrees odd minutes north latitude, about an 
hundred and twenty miles north-eaſt of Moſcow. 


Roſtow, 


3. Periſlaw, or Periſlof, fifty miles ſouth-weſt of Periſlaw. 


Roſtow, on the road from thence to Moſcow. 4. 


Suſdal, ſituate near an hundred miles north- eaſt Suſdal. 


of Moſcow, on the river Kiſma, 
ſituate on the ſame river Kiſma, about forty 
miles to the eaſtward of Suſdal. Theſe four laſt 
cities are the capitals of ſo many principalities, and 
ſometimes reckoned diſtinct provinces from Moſco. 
6. Troitza, about forty miles north of Moſco ; 
famous for its*caſtle and monaſtery, and is ſome- 
times the reſidence of the Czar, who hath a pa- 


5. Wolodimer, wolodimir. 


lace here. 7. Columnia, ſituate at the confluence 


of the rivers Moſcowa and Occa, about fifty 
miles ſouth-eaft of Moſcow. = 
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Treats of the provinces of Niſe-Novegorod, Caſan, 
Bulear, Rezan, Belgorad, he territory of the 


Don Coſſachs, the land of Seefik, Zernigef or 
Lernthow, and the Ruſſian Ukrain, 


18, THE province of Nife-Novogorod, or 
Little Novogorod, is bounded by Caſan 
on the eaſt, and Moſco on the weſt : the chief 


towns whereof are, 1. Niſe-Novogorod, or Niſ- 


na, ſituate in fifty five degrees odd minutes upon 


the river Oka, about two hundred miles to the 


eaſtward of Moſcow : it is ſurrounded with a ſtone 
wall, and hath a citadel built upon a rock : the 


cathedral is built with ſtone, and covered by five 


domes, or cupolas, painted green, and adorned 


with gilt crofles: adjoining to it ſtands the Arch- 
biſhop's palace, an handſome {tone building. There 


are alſo two or three other ſtone churches, but 
the reſt of the buildings, whether publick or pri- 


vate, are all of wood. 2. Baſilgorod, a good 
town ſituate about twenty leagues to the eaſtward 
of Niſna on the river Wolga. 


19. Caſan is bounded by the province of Niſe- 


Novogorod on the weſt, and Bulgar on the eaſt: 
the chief town whereof is Caſan, the capital of 


the province, ſituate in fifty five degrees thirty 
minutes north latitude, near the confluence of 
the rivers Wolga and Caſan, being about four 
hundred miles to the eaſtward of Moſcow. The 
many fine churches with their cupolas and croſſes, 
and the caſtle ſurrounded by a ſtone wall, make 


a2 magnificent appearance at a diſtance, Near 


this city upon the Wolga, the ſhips of war and 
gallies are built which are deſigned for the Caſ- 


pian ſea, The houſes are moſt of them mean 


wooden buildings, and there being a great deal 
of waſte and garden ground within the walls, 
this, like moſt of the other cities of Ruſſia, has 
the reſemblance rather of a large village than a 
city. To the ſouthward of Caſan inhabit the 
Ceremiſh Tartars along the banks of the Wol- 
ga, and farther weſt the Mordua Tartars. 

20. Bulgar lyes to the ſouthward of Caſan: 
the chief towns are, 1. Bulgar, or Belaya, ſitu- 
ate on the river Wolga, in hfty four degrees north 
latirude, an hundred and twenty miles ſouth-eaſt 
of Caſan. And, 2. Samara, about an hundred 
miles farther to the ſouthward upon the Wolga. 
As to the province or kingdom of Aſtracan, which 
lyes to the ſouth-eaſt of Bulgar, this has been 
deſcribed already in treating of Muſcovy in Aſia. 
21, The province of Rezan is bounded by 
Moſco towards the north: by Niſe- Novogorod to- 
wards the eaſt; and by the province of Belgo- 


rod on the ſouth: the chief town whereof is 


Rezankoi, ſituate on the river Oka, in fifty four 


degrees thirty minutes north latitude, about twen- 6 
ty five Jeagues ſouth-eaſt of Moſcow. The river bl 


Don hath its ſource in this province. 


22 Belgorod is bounded by the province of 8: 


Rezan on the north, and the territory of the 
Don Coflacks towards the ſouth-eaſt : the chief 


town whereof is Veroneze ; or, as our maps have Yo 
10702 


it, Woronets, ſituate in fifty two degrees odd 
minutes north latitude, about two hundred mile; 
to the ſouthward of Moſcow, on the river Vero- 
neze, near the place where it diſcharges itſelf into 
the Don. Here the late Czar built his men of 
war which he deſigned for the Black ſea, ſome 
of them 80 gun ſhips; but upon his being obliged 
to ſurrender Aſoph to the Turks, his communi- 
cation with that ſea was cut off, and the ſhips 
ſuffered to periſh, The Czar alſo commanded a 
canal to be dug from the river Veroneze, to ano- 
ther ſmall river which falls into the Wolga; 
whereby there is a communication now between 
the Wolga and the Don, and might be between 
the Caſpian and the Black ſea, if the Moſcovite 
was ftill maſter of Aſoph. This work was per- 
formed by our countryman, Captain PERRv, 


who was alſo employed in cutting another canal, 


in order to a communication between. the Wolga 
and the Don, nearer the mouths of thoſe two ri- 
vers, at Kamiſinca, in the latitude of 45 degrees ; 
but this work was laid aſide when it was half fi- 
niſhed, and probably will not be proceeded in 
while Aſoph is in the hands of the Turk. 2. 


Belgorod, ſituate in 51 degrees, upon the river 


Donetz, about three hundred miles to the ſouth- 
ward of Moſcow. And, 3. Oftrogofskoi, about 
ſixty miles to the ſouthward of Veroneze. 

23. The territory of the Don Coſſacks, which 
lyes between the Palus Mzotis and the river Don, 
or T anais, and to the eaſtward of that river, ex- 
tending ſeven or eight hundred miles in length: 
the chief town whereof is Donetzkoi, fituate on 


the eaſt ſide of the Don, in 50 degrees odd minutes 


north latitude ; but there are not many other 


towns here, the country being thinly inhabited 


on account of the frequent excurſions of the Co- 
ban and Crim Tartars, who depend on the Grand 
Seignior ; and the natives chooſing to live for 
the moſt part in huts or tents, like their bre- 
thren the neighbouring Tartars ; but there is no 
where a happier climate, or a more fruitful ſoil 
than this, if it were cultivated. | 

24. The land of Seefsk is bounded by Smo- 
lensko on the north, Belgorod on the eaſt, the 
Ukrain on the ſouth, and Zernigof towards the 
weſt: the chief town Seefsk, ſituate in 53 de- 
grees north latitude, about two hundred miles ſouth- 
weſt of Moſcow, | 

25. The province of Zernigof, or Czernihow, 
bounded by Smolensko towards the north, the land 
of Scefsk towards the eaſt, the Ukrain on the 
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OF MUSCOVY, OR RUSSIA. 


ſouth, and part of Poland on the weſt: the chief 
towns whereof are, 1. Novogrodeck, fituate in 
53 degrees of north latitude, about ſixty miles 
to the weſtward of Seefsk. 2. Zernigof, - ſituate 
in 52 degrees north latitude, about two hundred 
miles to the ſouthward of Smolensko. 

20. The Ruſſian Ukrain, bounded by Zerni- 
gof on the north: Belgorod and the Don Coſſacks 
towards the eaſt: Little Tartary and Prodolia on 


the ſouth, and Poliſh Ukrain on the weſt, from 


which it is divided by the river Nieper, or Bo- 
riſthenes: the chief town whereof is Kiow, or 


| Kiof (as in the maps) ſituate on the river Bo- 


riſthenes, in 51 degrees north latitude, 700 miles 
ſouth-weſt of Moſcow ; it was ſurrendred to the 
Muſcovites by the poles in 1686, T his country 
is inhabited by the Coſſacks, and called U Krain, 
which ſignifies a frontier, becauſe it lyes upon the 
frontiers of little Iartary; with which country 
they are ſcarce ever at peace: for if the Turk, 


who claims the ſovereignty of theſe Tartars, hath 


conſented to a truce, it is with great difhculty 
the Tartars are reſtrained from their incurſions 


into Muſcovy and Poland; from whence they 


ſteal moſt of the ſlaves they ſell to the Porte; but 
as the Cham of U artary is ſupported by the 
Turks, ſo are the Coflacks by the Poles and Ruſ- 
ſians The Muſcovites have ſometimes penetrated 


into the Cham's country as far as Precop; hav- 


ing nothing more at heart than the conqueſt of 


that country; for till this is effected they can 


never be at reſt, or make any improvement of 
that fine country which lyes upon their ſouthern 
frontiers, On the other hand, ſhould the Muſ- 
covite ever make himſelf maſter of Little Tarta- 


ry and the north coaſt of the Black ſea, the Turk 


is very ſenlible he would not ſtop here, but Con- 
ſtantinople would be in danger from their ſhip- 


ping; on which account the Grand veignior gar- 


riſons all the conſiderable towns in Crim and 
Little Tartary with his own troops, and will not 
truſt them in the hands of the Cham and his 
Tartars, left they ſhould by force or fraud be 


prevailed on to ſurrender them to his moſt dan- 


gerous enemies. The lower part of the Nieper, 
or Boriſthenes, which runs through this country 
and Budziack Tartary into the Black ſea, is 
ſcarce navigable, on account of the many cata- 
racts which are found in it. The late Czar 
however had poſſeſſed himſelf of Kaſikermen in 
Budziack Tartary near the mouth of this river, 
and fortified it probably with a view of making it 
navigable, and procuring a communication that 
way with the Black ſea, as he had done with the 
Palus Mzotis, by the means of Aſoph; but he 
was obliged to ſurrender both the .one and the 
ether, after the unfortunate battle of - the Pruth, 
and be contented to be excluded entirely from 
the navigation of the Black ſea. 


HAP. VII. 


Treats of the ſtature, complexion, ſhape, and Labits of 
the Ruſſians. C ' 
Of their diets, lodging, laths, exerciſes, diver- 
frons, feſtivals, ſalutations, and ceremonies. And 


of their poſts, roads, carriages, aid way of tra- 


belli. g. 


HE Ruſſians are of a good ſtature, a Dutch 
ſhape, and generally inclined to be corpu- 
lent; at leaſt this is what they very much en- 
deavour after and admire. Their features and 
complexions are tolerably good; and they are 
commonly bleſſed with a hale and vigorous con- 
ſtitution. They wear their hair ſhort, and ſome- 
times cloſe ſhaved; but till the laſt reign valued 
themſelves much upon their long beards and 
whiskers, which the late Czar compelled them 
to part with; ſometimes by laying a ſwinging 
tax upon them, and at others by ordering thoſe 


Of their genius, temper, and vices, 


Perſons of 


che Ruſſians- 


he found with beards on to have them pulled up 


by the roots, or ſhaved with a blunt razor which 
drew the skin after it ; and by theſe means ſcarce 


a beard was left in the kingdom at his death : 


but ſuch a veneration had this people for theſe en- 
ſigns of gravity, that many of them carefull 


preſerved their beards in their cabinets to be bu- 


ried with them ; imagining, perhaps. they ſhould 


make but an odd figure in the grave with naked 


chins. The features and complexion of their 
women are not to be found fault with; but with- 
out a pretty deal of red in their faces they are 
not eſteemed handſome ; when they would de- 


ſcribe a beauty therefore, they ſay, ſhe is of a 


lively red, which is the higheſt compliment can 
be paſſed upon a Lady; and if nature has not 
furniſhed them with it, they ſeldom fail to lay 
it on in abundance, for they paint intolerably : 
their faces alſo were covered with patches here- 
tofore, cut into all manner of ſhapes, as trees, 


flowers, animals, and ſometimes coaches and 
The virgins uſed to have their hair plait- 


horſes. 
ed, which hung down in two treſſes on their 
backs, but married women put it up under a coif: 
they conform at preſent to the faſhions uſed a- 
mongſt us. The women are of a juſt height, a 
good ſhape, their limbs proportionable and well 
turned, and moſt of them are inclinable to be 


fat; but they ſtill look upon black teeth to be 


more beautiful than white, as do their neighbours 
the Aliaticks. As to their habits, the men late- 
ly wore on their heads a cap in form of a ſugar 
loaf turned up with furs, a veſt and a looſe robe 
over it down to their heels, like the Greeks, and 
boots on their legs: but the late Czar looking 
upon our dreſs as more commodious, when he 
returned from his travels obliged his ſubjects ta 

4X2 conform, 


Habits, 
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conform themſelves to it; which ſome of the 
Ruſſians making a difficulty to comply with, he 
placed guards at the gates of their cities, who cut 


the clothes of all that paſſed by as ſhort as their 


knees, and inſtead of their fur caps, they now 


wear hats like other Europeans; but they ſeem 


to affect the gold lace of the Germans much 


more than the plain neat Engliſh dreſs. I he 


women, whoſe dreſs did not differ much from 


that of the men's, except in the ordering their hair, 
at preſent follow the German or French mode. 
As to the Laplanders and Samoieds, who inhabit 
the northern parts of this empire, I have already 


_ obſerved that they are of the Tartar make, and 
_ clothe themſelves from head to foot with the skins 


of their rain-deer, ſewing two skins together with 
the hairy ſides outwards ; ſo that they appear all 


cover hair, like the animals they take the skins 


Tenius and 
rem per. of 


the Ruſſians. 


from, and have the hair next them too; the coat 
and cap is all ofa piece; and next their skins, 
inſtead of linen, they wear a doublet made of a 
young fawn skin, which is much warmer. 

The temper of the Ruſſians is not much ad- 
mired ; they are held indeed to have good parts, 
and capable of imitating any thing they fee done; 
but are very deceitful, and intolerably proud and 
ſlothful, and can hardly be brought to learn any 
art or ſcience without the diſcipline of the whip. 
But there ſeems to be very good reaſon againſt 
their applying themſelves to mechanick arts ; 
namely, that the government, or the Lords whoſe 
ſlaves they are, will employ their whole time if 
they are found to excel in any art, and allow them 
nothing for their pains ; and that which paſſes for 
obſtinacy, at laſt may poſhbly be the reſult of 
prudence. A French traveller however gives this 


character of them, they are, ſays he, the proudeſt 


and moſt conceited people upon earth: till lately, 
they looked upon all other nations as barbarous; 
imagining themſelves to be the only polite mor- 
tals on the face of the globe. And when the late 
Czar would compel them to imitate the artiſts 
he brought over with him, the pride and contempt 
with which they looked upon their new maſters, 
was no ſmall hindrance to their proficiency. They 
have no notion of honour or diſintereſted views, 
but are entirely governed by ſelfiſh principles. Ihe 
Czar himſelf uſed to call them a herd of brutes 
in the ſhape of men; and almoſt deſpaired of 
8 over their obſtinacy and perverſeneſ-, 
Moſt of the young nobility whom he ſent abroad 
for their improvement, brought ſcarce any thing 
back with them but the vices of the nations they 


_ paſſed through; though there are ſome inſtances 


indeed of the Ruſhan nobility, who, upon their 
return home have diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their 


capacity and polite conduct. Captain VERRY 


obſerves ct the Ruſſians, that when they make 
the greatsi; profeiiions of ſincerity and friendſhip, 


THE PRESENT STATE 


that they value themſelves on over-reaching o 


* 


you. The generality of the people are fo far fro 
having any ſenſe of ſhame for doing a baſe thin 


they are moſt to be ſuſpected of a deſign to injure Chl 
m N 
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; ne 
another : an honeſt man and a fool with them are 


terms of the ſame import. Their vanity was in 
nothing more conſpicuous than in the numerous 
trains of uſeleſs and unneceilary ſervants and de- 


pendents, with which the gentry ever appeared 


abroad; ſome of them you might ſee walking 
bare headed before their Lords, in the ſtreets of 
Moſcow ; others following dreſſed n different co- 
lours and habits, to ſhew the different countries 
from whence they came the maſter all the while 


on horſe-back, or in his ſledge, marching in -he 


midſt of them as flow as foot could fall, in the 


coldeſt weather, for the ſtate of the maiter, or 


to give his retinue who were on foot an opportu- 


nity of keeping pace with him : and the trains of 
the Noblemen's Ladies were equally numerous; 
till the late Czar, who might be rather ſaid to fly 
than travel from one part of his extenſive domi- 
nions to another. ſet them a pattern of going a- 


broad but with two or three ſervants and com- 


manded the boyars (his nobility) and other people 
of condition to obſerve the ſame rule. He order- 
ed alſo a liſt to be brought him of all the idle re- 
tainers in the boyars houſes, and made them ſerve 
in his troops; and notwithſtanding the large fums 
offered, and powerful interceſſions which were 
made for releaſing fome of them who were of 


good families, he would not hear of it. Drunken- mer 
neſs is ſo common in Muſcovy, that it is ſcarce ,je. 


eſteemed a vice ; nay, ſome of our travellers carry 
it ſo far as to fay, they make it part of their religi- 
on ; and that they do not think they have kept a 
holiday as they ought to do, if they are not drunk 


before night; but ſuch expreſſions are not ſurely 


to be taken ſtrictly. I he common people are 
more at leiſure at thoſe times, and conſequently 
have better opportunities of meeting with their 


friends and getting drunk, as we fee they do every 
where elſe at ſuch times: but certain it is. the Ruſſi- 


ans are more addicted to this vice than other nations, 
if we give any credit to travellers. Capt. PERRY 


ſays, if we ride thro' Moſcow on a holiday, we ſhall 


ſee both prieſts and people lye drunk upon the 
ground; and it you go to help one of them up, he 
will ſay by way of excuſe, it is holiday time: that 
their women of quality are ſo little aſhamed of 
drinking to excels, that they will acknowledge 
their having been very drunk, and return thanks 
to their friends who made them ſo, for the favour 
done them. HI he ſame gentleman relates, that 
for ſeveral years after he went into the country, 
it was uſual at all great entertainm nts, where che 
court was preſent, as well as at the houſes of pri- 
vate gentlemen, to make the whole company 
drunk before they parted, or they did not think 

themſclves 
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OF MUSCO VT. OR RUSSIA. 
uſed to fiſh than fleſh, eſpecially ſalt fiſh ; their C H AP. 


p. themſelves welcome ; and the company were 
VII. 


ſometimes forced to it, by locking up the doors, 
or ſetting a guard upon them that none might get 
away : and this cuſtom was extended even to fo- 
reigners. But at length Mr. WritTwoRTH, 
her late Majeſty's Ambaliador in Ruflia, made 
ſuch effetual repreſentations againſt this force 
put upon him and his people to the Prime Mini- 
ſter, that they were afterwards allowed their 
liberty; and from this great example, the court 
of Ruſſia and people of diſtinction began to diſuſe 
this cuſtom of forcing liquor upon their friends. 
I his muſt be allowed to be a noble inſtance of an 
hervick reſolution, thus to ſtem the torrent of a 
vicious cuſtom ; and ſhews what a mighty influ- 


ence men of figure have when they pleaſe to coun- 


tenance virtue. Eut fill it may be made a queſ- 
tion, whether ſome of our countrymen are not 
more likely to introduce the Ruſhan cuſtom of 
drinking to exceſs amongſt us, than our miniſters 
are to reform that people for however Mr. 
WHIIWOR H might be io happy to diſcourage 
this brutiſi: cuſtom by his example and repreſen- 
tations to the Ruſſian court during his embaſſy 
there, they do not ſeem at preſent leſs addicted to 


tipling than they were formerly. A miniſter who 
was at that court ſince Mr. WHITWORTH, 


relates, that at the firſt entertainment he was in- 
vited to by Admiral APRAXiN he was obliged. 
after having drank down a dozen bumpers of 


Hungary wine at dinner, to take off a fu! quart 
of brandy at two draughts ; whereupon he loſt 


his ſenſes, but had the comfort of ſeeing moſt of 
the company fallen upon the floor before him. 
At anuther entertainment for a victory obtained 
over the dwedes, he obſerved, the firſt health was 


began to the mercy of GOD, the ſecond tv all 


brave failors the third to all faithful allies, the 
next to all brave ſoldiers, and others ſuccceded of 
the like nature ; that on an invitation to the late 
Czar's palace at Peterhoff on the coatt of Ingria, 
the company were plied ſo hard with Tockay 
wine at dinner, that they could ſcarce ſtand ; and 
were nevertheleſs obliged afterwards to empty 


each of them a bowl of a quart, which did their 


bujineſs at once; and though the Czar was ſo 
wiſc to forbear drinking himſelf, he was far from 
diſcouraging this exceſs in the company: on the 
contrary, four and twenty hours had not- paſſed 
belore he made the ſame company drunk again; 
and as this is the greateſt favour can be done a 


Ruſſian, poſſibly his Majeſty indulged his people 


in this vice. to ingratiate himſelf with them, and 


that they might not oppoſe the great deſigns he 


had in view. und as to the foreign miniiters, 


there might be ſomething of deſign alſo in thus per- 


petually plying them with ſtrong liquors, 


As to their diet, the common people of Ruſſia, 
and indeed the whole nation, are much more 


faſts taking up near two thirds of the year, when 
they are abſolutely prohibited by their religion to 
taſte of fleſh : and in this they ſeem to place the 
greateſt part of religion, even their children ob- 
ſerving it with the utmoſt ſtrictneſs; and as they 
eat no fleſh at theſe times, neither will they taſte 
of milk or eggs, or any thing that has any rela- 
tion to it, They eat melons, cucumbers, tur- 


neps, and other garden ſtuff in great abundance, 


and chooſe rye bread rather than wheat, tho' they 
have enough of both. They will march a fort- 
night or three weeks very contentedly when they 
are in the army, if you ſupply them but with 
ſaccary, which is rye bread broken into fmall 


Pieces and baked a ſecond time, eſpecially if they 


are allowed a dram now and then. Caviere made 
of the roes of ſturgeon ſalted and dried, is a great 


diſh amongſt them; and people of condition have 


out of Lent a variety of fleſu and fowl at their ta- 
bles. But before the company lits down, the 
maſter or miſtreſs of the houſe of what quality 
ſoever, always preſents every one of the gueſts 


with a cup of brandy on a plate with her own 
hands; and among particular friends all the com- 
he firſt courſe at an en- 


pany ſalute the Lady. 
tertainment uſually conſiſts of hams, tongues, and 
other cold ſavoury diſhes, that the liquor may re- 
liſh the better, I preſume; with theſe ſtand ſe- 
veral made diſhes, dreſſed with oil, olives, onions, 
and garlick ; which having remained upon the ta- 
ble about an hour, the ſecond courſe, conſiſting 
of ſoups and boiled and roaſt meat, is brought 


in; after which follows the deſert, and liquor 


in abundance ; though this goes round pretty free- 
ly all the time, the healths being began at the be- 


ginning of the meal, in large cups of the fathion 


of a bell. | | 

Their liquors are either mead, or quaz, a fort 
of ſmall mead made with honeycombs ; but they 
are of late years pretty much come into the drink- 
ing of beer : the profit of which the government 
engrolles, all the brewhouſes and places where beer 
is retailed being the Czarina's, and private houſes 


forced to have licences of the government to 


brew. It is generally very ftrong, or the Ruſ- 
ſians would not value it; and as it is, they 
ſeldom conclude without a dram of brandy or ſpi- 
rits of which laſt they diſtil great quantities, and 
it may be had at reaſonable rates; but of theſe 
alſo the government has the profit. They 
uſed to bein their entertainments at ten in 
the morning, and by twelve or one would 


drink themſelves aſleep; and after a ſhort repoſe 


begin to drink afreſh : for it is a general cuſtom 
among the Ruſſians, whether rich or poor, to 
ſleep after dinner; and this probably may be 
one reaſon of plying foreigners ſo hard with li- 
quor, ſo much Sk Nj of, that they want to 


get 
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CHAP. get rid of them and go to reſt; and probably 


ſome Engliſh gentlemen may have the ſame in- 


| keys Jucements for forcing the glaſs ; or perhaps they 


would deter their company by this means from 
viſiting them again: or there may poſſibly be a 
tarther reaſon, namely, to expoſe the weakneſs 
of their friends, and triumph over their infirmi- 
But I hope there are not many of our 
gentlemen who have ſo much of the Ruſſian in 
their tempers. | 

As to the lodging of the common people, it has 
been obſerved already, that a houſe ſeldom con- 
ſiſts of more than one room; a fourth part where- 
of 1s taken up by the ſtove, which is a large 
oven with planks laid over it, ſo that it appears 
like a ſquare table within doors; upon which lye 


as many of the family as can, and the reſt upon 


broad benches or ſhelves fixed round the room, 
for the ſtove or oven being well heated, all the 
place is exceeding warm ; thoſe that can afford 
it have quilts or mattreſſes to lye on, but moſt 
of them are content with the bare boards; and 
for ſheets they were ſcarce heard of in Ruſſia, 


till the late Czar introduced our cuſtoms among 


his people: now indeed the quality imitate us in 


our beds as well as other furniture, but the cold- 


neſs of the climate will never permit them to 
diſuſe their ſtoves ; eſpecially ſince in theſe they 
dreſs all their meat. Formerly their whole fur- 
niture conſiſted only in their ſtove and their broad 


ſhelves, with their kitchin utenſils, and the pic- 


tures of their ſaints, which covered that end of 
the room oppoſite to the door. As for chairs and 
ſtools they had but little occaſion for them, ſit- 
ting croſs-legged on the floor. or benches, like 
the people of the eaſt, till the late reform. 

The antient way of falutation was by an in- 
clination of the head ; and the greater the quality 
of the perſon ſaluted, the lower was the reve- 
rence, Before their Prince, a nobleman, a ma- 
giſtrate, or their particular Lord, they proftrated 
themſelves with their faces to the ground, after 
the manner of the eaſt; and never addreſſed their 
ſuperiors in the firſt perſon ; as ] deſire this or 
that, but little PETER or Joan your ſlave en- 
treats this or that favour. As to the women, it 
ſeems, they cannot yet be brought to make a 
curtſey, but bow their heads when they ſalute 
a friend according to antient cuſtom. When 
any perſon makes a vilit; on entring his friend's 


Houſe, he firſt looks about for the ſaint, who is 


uſually painted on a board, and ſet on a ſhelf a- 
gainſt the wall at the upper end of the room, 


and ſometimes there are as many as will reach 
from one fide of the houſe to the other; if the 


paint 1s almoſt worn off, as it happens often, and 
there be no candles burning before them (as there 
are every holiday) the ſtranger asks in the firſt 
place where is the God : and having diſcovered it, 


makes a low reverence towards the place; and if Ch 1 
his devotion be very warm, falls on his face to vn. 
the ground before it, croſſing himſelf and ſaying, 
Goſpodi pomoli ; or, the Lord have mercy upon 
me; after which he turns about and ſalutes th 
maſter of the family, and the reſt of the compa- 
ny ; and the Lady preſents him with a dram, as 
has been obſerved already, and ſuffers him to kiſs 
her cheek; after which ſhe uſed to withdraw, 
and appears no more during the entertainment: 


but the late Czar introduced the cuſtom of the 


Ladies converſing more familiarly with the other 
ſex, and diſcountenanced their being ſhut up in 
their apartments after the manner of the Aſiaticks; 
by which he entirely won the hearts of the Ruſ- 
ſian females. | | 
Bathing they uſe both as a diverſion and a re- 
medy againſt diſtempers. The quality have bag- 
nios in their own houſes; but both theſe and 
the publick bagnio's pay a tax to the government, 
from whence ariſes a conſiderable revenue. The 
Ruſſians of both ſexes frequent the bath twice a 
week ; there being one apartment for the men, 
and another for the women : but travellers relate 
that both the one and the other will come reck- 
ing hot out of the bagnio in the coldeſt weather, 
and run about the fields naked, that they will in 
this condition throw themſelves into the water, 
or pour cold water on their heads, and ſometimes 
cover themſelves with ſnow, that you can diſco- 
ver nothing but their noſe and eyes. As to the 
common people, a modern traveller aſſures us, he 
hath ſeen both men and women come naked out 
of the bath, and run about in the ſnow promiſ- 
cuouſly, without any manner of ſhame; nor 
would they avoid a ſtranger if he came in their 
way, but rather ſport with him. So that how- 
ever people of condition might formerly keep up 
their wives and daughters, and deny them the 
converſation of their male friends, the vulgar do 
not ſeem to be touched with the plague of jea- 
louſy, or their wives with any great ſhare of mo- 
deſty : nor is it much to be expected among fe- 
males, who give themſelves up to tipling, like 
the Ruſhan dames. The cuſtom of drinking 
ſtrong waters will ſoon deface all ſenſe of ſhame, 
and there may be very good reaſon for the better 
ſort of people to keep their wives retired, while 
they indulge them in drinking brandy. One would 
think they ſhould want no paint to bring a redneſs 
into their cheeks, which is ſo much admired by this 
people. But to return to the baths, it is obſerved of 
the Ruffians who uſe themſelves to paſs ſuddenly 
from extreme heat to extreme cold, that they never 
catch cold. nor is a cough ever heard of among *em. 
Another writer acqu.ints us with ſome other ways 
they have to ſweat themſelves, in order to carry 
off any illneſs; they will, he ſays, heat an oven 
ſo hot that they can juſt bear to lye in it; after 
which 
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Ap. which five or fix of them get in, and having ſtretched 
WE themſelves at full length, the mouth of it is ſtop- 
_ ped up, ſo that they can hardly breathe; and 
when they can endure it no longer, they come 


Xx out and throw themſelves into the water, or into 
= the ſnow, where they will lye an hour or two, 
= according to the nature of their diſtemper. O- 
YH thers will get into a boat, and row till they are 


2 in a great ſweat, and then plunge themſelves over 
5 head and ears in the river; and ſome, he obſerv- 
ed, after they had been ſwimming, would lay 
themſelves down before a great fire, and have 
their limbs well rubbed with oil or greaſe, to 
ſupple them and make them vigorous and active. 
Their other exerciſes and diverſions were either 
hawking, or courſing with greyhounds ; and they 
ſeem to have ſome inclination for muſick. Their 
muſical inſtruments were the harp, bagpipe, hunt- 
ing-horn, and kettle-drum, with which they 
made but very indifferent harmony. But the late 
Czar promoted conſorts of better muſick; and 
introduced plays, operas, and aſſemblies, as in 


the more polite nations of Europe. Nor did he 


think it beneath him to regulate theſe matters, 
and draw up rules for their behaviour with his 
own hand; being very ſenſible of the ill conſe- 
quence which attends the abuſe of ſuch diverſions, 
though he judged them abſolutely neceſſary to in- 
gratiate himſelf with his ſubjects, and make them 
contented with the other great alterations he was 
about to make. And whenever a Prince is about 
to introduce any thing new, or would divert the 
vulgar from prying too narrowly into the arcana of 
the adminiſtration, he will always find it neceſſary 
to encourage theſe kind of diverſions, for the ſame 
reaſons the late Czar did; and if it be never 
done with worſe views, the people may be inno- 
cently diverted this way from animadverting on 
the conduct of their Governors. But among 
other amuſements of the Ruſſians, I had almoſt 
forgot the old cuſtom of keeping dwarfs and jeſ- 
ters, and ſometimes they have both in one. And 
this cuſtom of keeping a fool or jeſter, was very 
much in vogue in this part of the world about a 
century ago; no conſiderable family was without 
one, who was permitted to be as witty and ſa- 
_ tyrical as he pleaſed, and make what remarks he 
aw fit for the diverſion of the maſter and his 
company. All was taken in good part from the 
ſuppoſed natural, who was ſometimes the archeſt 
tellow in the neighbourhood, and employed in 
ipeaking ſuch truths as might have been reſented 
from a perfon of another character. The late 
Czar frequently entertained his friends with his 
dwarfs and his jeſters: two days after the marri- 
age of the late Duke of Courland with his niece 
the Princeſs ANNE, the Czar, for the diverſion 
of the noble company, which was aſſembled on 


this occaſion, ordered a marriage to be ſolemnized 


OF MUSCOVY, OR RUSSIA. 


could have been obſerved at the nuptial of a ſove- 


Ss TT 
between two dwarfs, with all the fplendor that CHAP. 
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reign Prince, only that all the officers employed i. 


the ceremony, were of the ſame diminutive race 
with the bride and bridegroom. A very little dwarf 


marched at the head of the proceſſion, carrying a 
Marſhals ſtaff, the badge of his office, who was 


followed by the bride and bridegroom richly dreſ- 


ſed ; after whom came the Czar himſelf, with his 


a” 


Miniſters, Kneezes and boyars (the Princes and 


nobility). After theſe marched three or fourſcore 
couple of dwarfs of both ſexes. And at the celebra- 
tion of the wedding in the church, the Czar himſelf. 
was pleaſed to hold the garland or nuptial crown. 
over the bride's head, according to the rites of 
the Greek Church. A dinner was afterwards 
provided in the ſame hall where the Czar had en- 
tertained the Duke and Ducheſs of Courland two 
days before; and ſeveral ſmall tables being ſet, 


ſuitable to the ſize of the gueſts, the bride and 


bridegroom were placed at ſeparate tables, each 


under a canopy, and the reſt of the gueſts being 


ſet at other tables, this little company was attend- 
ed by the marſhal and eight deputies, all dwarts, 


who performed their parts with ſo much dexte- 


rity and mirth, as afforded great diverſion to the 
noble ſpectators, and the healths went briskly 
round, as uſual at a Ruſhan wedding. After din- 
ner the dwarfs began a dance, and by the odd- 
neſs of their ſeveral figures, their mimick motion, 
and grimaces, highly delighted their ſuperiors, 
One advanced with a high bunch on his back,, 
and ſhort legs; another was remarkable for a 
monſtrous big belly; a third waddled along upon 
a pair of crooked legs, and a head of a prodigious 
ſize; and the reſt were ſome way or other de- 
formed, which provoked the laughter of the com- 
pany. Butſurely it is a barbarous pleaſure we take 
in viewing thoſe of our own ſpecies, labouring 
under ſuch unfortunate circumſtances, and fit on- 
ly for one of a Ruſſian genius The moſt con- 
ſiderable feſtivals among the Ruſſians are, firſt, 
New-year's-day. A traveller, who lately aſſiſted 
at this ſolemnity in Petersburg, informs us, that 
the late Czar on the firſt of January, O. S.. 
repaired to the great church at Petersburgh, at 


Feſtivals, 


four o'clock in the morning, where he officiated: 


himſelf, and read divine fervice inſtead of the 
Patriarch, whoſe office he had thought fit to abo- 
liſh, as participating too much of the ſovereign 


power. dervice being ended, the great guns were 


fired, and he returned to his palace, where he re- 
ceived the compliments of his miniſters and no- 


bility, to eyery one of whom he preſented a cup- 


of brandy, according to cuſtom. Afterwards, be- 
ing attended by the clergy and ſome Lords of the 
court, he made a viſit to ſeveral of the nobility, 
ſinging the Ruſſian Te Deum, and offering a wiſh: 
for a happy new year to the family, as they _ 
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ky gy, with a handſome purſe of money, and invited 
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The maſter of every houſe 
hereupon preſented the Czar, as head of the cler- 


his Majeſty and the company to an entertainment 
but they did not remain at any houſe above two 
hours, and then removed to another, viſiting about 
five or fix in a day; and this they continued to 
do for eight days ſucceſſively. Twelfth-day is 
another conſiderable holiday, when the confecra- 
tion of the waters is celebrated. 

In the year 1719, the ſame gentleman relates, 


that he ſaw the Czar march in perſon at the head 


of ſeven battalions of his guards to the river Nova, 
which was then frozen, and having formed theſe 
troops into a ſquare upon the river, a hole was 
cut in the ice in the middle of the ſquare, and a 


little houſe ready framed ſet over it, ſtanding on 


ſeveral arches, which centered at the top; round 
which there was a gallery hung with ſcarlet cloth, 
Divine ſervice being ended at church, the proceſ- 
ſion of the clergy began, the bells in all the 
churches ringing at the ſame time, four papas, 
or prieſts, with burning tapers marched betore 
the Archbiſhop, whom the Czar had conſtituted 
to ſupply ſome part of the office of Patriarch ; 
his Holineſs carried a large crucifix in his hand, 
ſet with precious ſtones, being ſupported by two 
other prieſts, and was followed by great numbers 
of Prieſts and other people; the clergy, richly 
dreſſed in their facerdotal habits, finging an an- 
them during the proceſſion. As they paſſed be- 
fore the head of the regiment of guards, the 
Czar ſaluted them by lowering the point of his 
drawn ſword, which he held in his hand; after 


which the clergy advanced towards the houſe in 


the ſquare, and having ſaid the prayers of conſe- 


cration, a general diſcharge of the artillery was 


made, and three volleys of ſmall ſhot fired. In 
the mean time the prieſts drew up ſome of the con- 


ſecrated waters out of the hole, and gave it the 


people who ſtood about them, to drink: others 
brought their children to be baptized in the holy 
ſtream; and the clergy marching back again into the 


town, the mob crowded to the place to take up ſome 
of the water, with which they haſtened home, ex- 


preſſing abundance of joy. Cripples and infirm peo- 
ple alfo were carricd thither, believing the waters to 
be repleniſhed with ſome healing virtues. Former 
Emperors uſed to attend the Patriarch at this ce- 
remony when he mounted his horſe to begin the 
proceſſion, and again when he diſmounted ; but 
the late Czar thought this too great a condeſcen- 
ſion towards a ſubject, On Palm Sunday there is 
another grand proceſſion of the clergy through the 
capital city, when the Patriarch uſed to ride at 
the head of them, on an horſe covered with white 
linen, carrying a book with a golden crucifix up- 
on it in his left hand, and in his right a gilded 
croſs, with which he blefſed the people; the Czar 


the only carriage in this country. 


Lapland and Samoieda, are drawn by 


himſelf marching on foot before him, and hold. 
ing the reins of his bridle in one hand, and a 
palm branch in the other. 


In the rear followed 
the Archbiſhops, Biſhops, nobility, and ſeveral 
hundred papas in their officiating habits. Thus 
they proceeded to the great church, all the bells 
in the city ſounding as on rejoicing days, for they 
do not ring their bells as with us; and from hence 
the Czar, with the nobility and Biſhops, uſed to 
go and dine at the Patriarch's houſe. This great 
eccleſiaſtick was not only ſupreme Judge in all 
religious matters, but in him was lodged a power 
for the reformation of manners, and he might paſs 
ſentence of death upon thoſe who tranſgreſſed his 
injunctions; without the concurrence of the tem- 
poral courts. But upon the deceaſe of the laſt 
Patriarch, which happened about the time the 
Czar returned from his travels, his Majeſty re- 


fuſed to ſuffer another to be elected in his room, 


but took upon himſelf to be the chief prieſt, as 
well as Prince of his people; and only conſtituted 
one of his Archbiſhops to execute ſuch a part of the 
Patriarch's office as he ſhould direct. I ſhall men- 
tion but two other rejoicing times, or annual feſ- 
tivals of the Ruſſians: the one is when the ſnow 
is fallen, and the waters frozen, that they can 
travel with their fleds over land or water, where- 
ever they pleaſe, in a direct line, without confin- 
ing themſelves to the windings of the roads. The 
other is in che ſpring of the year, when the ice 
is funk, and there is a free paſſage in their lakes 
and rivers for boats and other veſſels. And this 


brings me to treat of their carriages, and way of 


travelling, 


During the winter, which laſts about ſix months, Trarelliny 


when the ground is covered with ſnow, the fled is 
Upon this they 
load their goods, and in this the traveller rides. 
Thoſe in the northern part of the empire, viz. in 
rain deer ; 
but in other parts of Muſc vy, uſually by a ſingle 
horſe. The rain deer does not much exceed the 
height of one of our common fallow deer, but 
they are much thicker, and their legs proportion- 
ably ſtrong. This animal alſo has a thin wide 
hoof, with which he can run over the top of the 
ſnow without ſinking : whereas in the middle of 
Ruſſia, where they are drawn with horſes, and 


the ſledges are heavier loaded, they cannot travel 


eaſily out of the beaten tract, which is hardened 
by being perpetually trampled on. I he travelling 
fled is almoſt of the ſhape of a little covered boat; 
and thoſe which people of condition travel in, 
are ſo cloſely ſhut up, that the leaſt air cannot 
enter them. On each ſide is a little window, and 
a ſhelf to lay proviſions or other neceſlaries upon. 
Over the head is fixed a lanthorn with wax can- 
dles, for they travel night and day. The lower 
part of the fled is furniſhed with bedding, in K 
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the traveller wraps himſelf, having a ſtove at his 
feet, to preſerve the wine and brandy, which 
ſtands in an adjoining box, from freezing; which 
is however frequently ſpoiled by the cold. The 
driver fits at the feet of the fled, or runs on foot 
to keep him warm. In this vehicle a man is car- 
ried ſwiftly night and . ; there being no inns to 
pait at in many parts of the country: but upon 
the great roads the late Czar cauſed houſes of en- 
tertainment to be ſet up at every fifteen or twenty 
miles diſtance, with mercuries to deſcribe the 
Way, and ſhew the number of miles from one 
place to another; and upon ſome of the roads, 
ordered rows of trees to be planted for ſeveral hun- 
dred miles together ; particularly between Moſcow 
and the city of Veroneſe. Poſt-ſtages were alſo 
fixed at fifteen or twenty miles diſtance, where 
horſes are always laid ready for the conveniency of 
travelling, the peaſants furniſhing them on very 
moderate terms, for which they are exempted 
from all other duties; and this makes the com- 
munication between Petersburg, Moſcow and Arch- 
angel extremely eaſy. In the year 1718 the poſts 
were regulated after the manner of Germany. A 
little before the boy arrives at his ſtage, he calls 
out for a freſh horſe, which is immediately put to, 
and he gallops along without intermiſſion, An 
ordinary man will travel an hundred miles a day 
in one of theſe ſleds; it being a flat country, and 
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dows, lakes, and rivers, which obſtruct our tra- 
velling in winter, are the beſt part of the journey ; 
and a man may go at this time through ſome coun- 
| tries where there is no paſſing in ſummer. The 
* weather alſo in the midſt of winter is generally ſet- 
tled and ſerene, and not near ſo ſubject to miſts 
and fogs as in our iſland; and indeed it is a com- 
mon obſervation, that upon the continent at a 
diſtance from the ſea, the weather is much more 
ſettled, either in winter or ſummer, than it is 
near the coaſts. So ſoon as the ſled- way is fixed, 
many hundreds of fleds may be ſeen every day 
coming into Moſcow or Petersburg, drawn for the 
- moſt part by one horſe each, for they ſlide with 
wonderful eaſe over the ſnow and ice ; and the 
inow, by the frequent paſſing of the ſleds, be- 
comes as ſmooth and hard as ice itſelf; and no 
ſuch thing as a thaw is ever known till the return 
of the ſpring : inſomuch that the price of carriage 
in winter by ſleds is not above a fifth part of what 
it is by wheel carriages in ſummer. Tho' what 
preſerves their roads very much at that time of the 
year is, that their waggons are very light, and 
uſually drawn but by a ſingle horſe, The uſual 
way of travelling in ſummer is on horſeback, or 
by water. Coaches are in ſome uſe among the 
quality ; but I do not find that they ever travel 
journies in ſtage-coaches, as with us; and it is 
cu—_ * is ſcarce practicable in Ruſſia for a 
OL. I. 
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The late Czar cauſed CHAP, 
roads to be laid out, and ways cut through woods, 


very little bad way to be met with: nay, the mea - 
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great part of the year. 
VIL 
in a direct line from one city to another, and ca- 

nals to be made from river to river, to render the 
communication eaſy between one part of his domi- 

nions and another, particularly between the Bal- 

tick and Caſpian ſeas. Oak timber is now brought 

by water from Caſan to Petersburg, which is 
upwards of a thouſand miles, and as they have 

all other naval ſtores there in great abundance, 

it is computed that the Muſcovite can now build 

and rig out a fleet upon eaſier terms than any 

other Prince in Europe; which he could not do 
before, having no oaken timber within a great 
many hundred miles of Petersburg, and there 

was ſcarce any poſſibility of bringing any thither 

by land carriage. T heſe canals are not only con- 
venient on account of bringing up floats of timber, 

and merchandize, but for ſupplying Petersburg, 

the capital city, with proviſions ; which is now 
grown ſo populous, and ſtands in ſo barren a ſoil, 

that it could not poſſibly ſubſiſt, if it was not ſup- 

plied in the ſummer time by water carriage ; and 

what is ſtill worſe, Petersburg ſtands ſo very low, 

that their fortifications have been ſeveral times de- 
ſtroyed, and great quantities of merchandize dri- 

ven away by the inundations, : : 


CHAP. VIII. 


Treats of the nature of the foul, their hushandry and 
gardening, and of their plants, animals, and mi- 
nerals; with ſome farther obſervations on the air, 
winds, and ſeaſons. | 58 


R 881A for the moſt part lying upon a flat, Soil and 
and being extremely well watered with lakes busbandr- 

and rivers, is one of the moſt fruitful countries 

in the world ; and as the late Czar has rendered 

the communication of one part of the empire 

with another extremely eaſy, by laying out new 

roads, or repairing the old ones, and cutting na- 

vigable canals wherever he found it neceſſary, the 

northern parts, which wanted the corn and fruits 


that are ſo plentiful in the ſouth, are now tole- 
rably well ſupplied with both. As to the Lap- 


landers and Samoieds indeed, who have little 
commerce with the reſt of Ruſſia, they neither 
plow, nor ſow, nor plant, there being not warmth 
enough to ripen grain or fruit; nor have they 
craſs ſufficient to feed herds of cattle ; but live on 
the fleſh of deer, bears, or other wild beaſts, 
fowls, or dried fiſh; and turneps, or other roots 
ſerve them for bread. _ Their rain deer feed up- 
on a kind of moſs, which they find upon the 
ground or trees, and with this they grow fat in 
winter. The moſt fruitful and beſt cultivated 
part of Muſcovy I take to be the kingdom of 
Caſan, 1 thoſe other countries which lye next 
4 | to 
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THE PRESENT STATE 
CHAP. to the banks of the Wolga. Here rye may be But to return, and give ſome farther accoun 


purchaſed for fix pence a buſhel, and wheat for 


nine pence, The ſeed time for the rye is before 


the winter begins, but for all other grain, after 
the ſnow is off the ground, in April or May ; 
and it is reaped in Auguſt, In thoſe countries 
which lye at a diſtance from rivers they ſow but 
little grain, not only becauſe they cannot vend 
it, but the country people, who have no proper- 
ties in any thing, and know that all the fruits of 
their labour belong to their Lords, chooſe to be 


at as little trouble as may be; grazing therefore 


being the more lazy employment, they uſually 
ſpend their time in feeding of cattle, or gathering 
ſuch fruits as the earth produces of itſelf. ; 

Ruſſia, ſays captain PERRY, in general, is a 
very level fertile country, abounding with what- 
ever is neceſſary for human life; it is intermixed 
with paſture, arable lands, woods, lakes and ri- 
vers ; and wherever I have travelled, which has 
been almoſt on all ſides of the Czar's dominions, 
fays he, there may be ſeen many delightful ſitua- 
tions, The country to the ſouthward of Ca- 
miſinca, (which ſtands on the Wolga in the lati- 
tude of 49 degrees), as it is in the beſt climate 
in the world, ſo it is for the moſt part extremely 
fertile and pleaſant, In the ſpring of the year, as ſoon 
as the ſnow is gone, which ſeldom lyes on the ground 
hereabouts longer than three months, the warm 
weather ſucceeds, and the tulips, roſes, lilies of 
the valley, pinks, ſweet-williams, and many other 
fine flowers and herbs fpring up ſpontaneouſly, 
without any culture. Aſparagus, the beſt that 
can be eat, grows ſo thick, that it may be mow- 
ed. The graſs in the meadows is up to the horſes 
bellies, and all kinds of fruits are found here in 
autumn, without the aſſiſtance of a gardner to 
cultivate them, Nor does the husbandman ever. 
want a crop of grain, where he plows and ſows 
his ground. But the Cœban Tartars fo haraſs 
this country by their excurſions, that the inhabi- 
tants have almoſt all forſaken it. 

As the Ruſſes travel over theſe deſerted plains, 
and make fires to dreſs their food, it happens 
ſometimes that the long graſs, which is neither 
mowed nor eat by cattle, but dries upon the 
ground, is ſet on fire, the flames ſpreading on 
every ſide for twenty or thirty miles round, and 
are not extinguiſhed as long as any of this kind 
of fewel is left, or ſome lake or river puts a ſtop 
to it: in the night time the flames are ſeen at a 
great diſtance, and in the day a cloud of ſmoke 
aſcends. which gives the traveller an opportunity 
of avoiding it. The fame accident happens often 
on the weſt ſide of the river Don, which the 


Ruſſes call ſtep, or deſert, not becauſe the coun- 


try is barren, but deſerted by the inhabitants on 
account of the excurſions of the Crim Tartars, 


have great quantities of, aud pickle them up a- 


vaſt quantities of pitch and tar, they can of the 


their. plants and fruits. 3 FN Ay 
. The woods and foreſts of Ruſſia, eſpecially in 
the northern parts of it, produce ſcarce any other bun 
trees for timber, or firing, but fir-trees and 
birch, and with theſe they are very plentifully 
ſtored, Towards Caſan and the ſouthern part of 
Muſcovy they have great plenty of oak timber, 
elm, and other wood. fit for all manner of uſez. 
Fruit trees they have of all kinds in the ſouthern 
parts of Ruſſia, except grapes; and in that cold 
climate of Ingria, where Petersburg ſtands, they 
have brought their gardens to greater perfection 
than could be expected. Vineyards there are 
none in the Ruſhan dominions in Europe ; but as 
the late Czar planted ſeveral about Aſtracan in 
Aſia, poſhbly the Muſcovites may ſome time or 
other introduce them into their ſouthern domini- 
ons in Europe; the foil or climate being not at all 
improper for them. The garden ſtuff which the 
Ruthans chiefly feed on, are melons, cucumbers, oni- 
ons, garlick and muſhrooms, the laſt of which they 
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gainſt their times of faſting. They have great 
plantations alſo of hemp and flax, of which they 
export abundance annually to all the kingdoms of 
Europe ; and as their hr trees furniſh them with 


product of their own country rig out a royal 
fleet, which however was never attempted till 
the laſt reign. 5 | 
From their fruits and plants I proceed next to 
inquire into their animals, wild and tame; and 4m 
theſe are horſes, oxen, buffaloes, goats, hogs, 
ſheep and rain deer among their tame cattle. 
Their horſes are not of a large breed; but like 
thoſe of Scotland, hardy and ſerviceable, and are 
ſeldom ſhod either in ſummer or winter. They 
have alſo greyhounds, but no hounds as I can 
learn, neither do I ſee what great uſe they could 
be of in a country which is covered with ſnow all 
the winter. Their wild beaſts are bears, foxes, 
hogs, elks, deer, wolves, wild horſes and wild 
ſheep. Capt. PE RR relates, that he eat part of 
a wild ſheep, which was purſued into a river by a 
wolf, and he thought it tenderer and much to be 
preferred to tame mutton : but the wool of theſe 
theep is coarſe, ſhort, and good for little. The 
wild horſe skin is a thick warm fur, and made 
uſe of at Moſcow for the lining the covers of their 
ſleds. © They have alſo martens, fables, ermins, 
and two kinds of hares, one of which turn white 
in the winter, and change their colour again in 
the ſummer to a gray. Their bear skins alſo in 
the north are ſome of them white; and ſome 
foxes are black, but theſe are very ſcarce. Their 
skins and furs are ſome of the moſt valuable goods 
imported from Ruſſia ; and they uſe great * of 
| . | them 
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K p. them at home, for lining their clothes in the win- 

er on, both men and women. A 5 2 . 
veller relates, that he ſaw a gown made of fa 5 
of the deepeſt black, valued at a thouſand pounds 
and upwards, which the Czar made the Grand 
S <0 a preſent of. I ſhall make but one ob- 
ſervatlon more in relation to their wild animals, 
which indecd Capt. PERRY hath made before me, 
and that is, that they are not ncar fo dangerous 
to travellers as they are generally repreſented ; 


OED Gras le SE. I 
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extremeſt hunger, and can meet with nothing elſe 
to prey upon, or perhaps in defence of their whelps, 
or ſome other ſuch like occaſions : for he obſerves, 
that notwithſtanding this country is full of bears 
and wolves ; the Ruſſes travel every where alone 
through the woods winter and ſummer, and yet 


7 {ho I cannot be entirely of his mind, that they 
© Il never ſet upon a man till they are provoked : 
: when they do, I believe they muſt be urged by the 


there is ſcarce ever ſuch a thing heard of as a 


man's being attacked or hurt by a wild beaſt. 
That he had very often ſeen bears and wolves up- 
on the road, and endeavoured to ſhoot them, but 
they always run away, When he was employed 
in making the canal near Camiſinca, and fre- 
quently obliged to travel with his people between 
Moſcow and that place through a deſert country, 
they uſed to bait their horſes by the woods ſides 
in the night time, and make fires to warm them- 
ſelves, when the wolves would come out iti great 
numbers and make a hideous howling ; but durſt 
not come near ; though he does not doubt but they 
would have ſeized the horſes if there had been no 
men with them. A wild boar, or a bear, if a 
man comes up cloſe and fires, will make directly 
at him; if the beaſt be not brought down at once, 
the perſon who attacks him will be in a great deal 
of danger, unleſs timely relieved by his friends: but 
fa man fires at a wolf and miſſes him, the creature 
will run away. There is no country in Europe 
better ſtocked with bees, and their woods accord- 
ingly afford vaſt plenty of honey, inſomuch, that 
mead, or quaz, is their moſt ordinary drink; and 
their candles are all made of wax, though I ſhould 
have obſerved, that the common people content 
themſelves with a deal ſplinter lighted;' which they 
frequently carry in their mouths when they are 
about any buſineſs within doors. 
As to ſerpents, ſcorpions, and other poiſonous 
inſets, I do not find that this country is much 
infeſted with them ; but travellers complain much 
of the ſwarms of gnats and other flies in ſum- 
mer, which will not let them reſt night or day, 
and are extremely troubleſome upon the road. 
The ſeas and rivers of Muſcovy abound with 
excellent fiſn of ſeveral kinds, among which the 
bolluga, a fiſh about eight or ten feet in length, is 
generally eſteemed preferable to ſturgeon ; of the 
0s of this fiſh the Ruſſian caviere is made, as 
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7 


well as of the roes of ſturgeon ; which being CHAP. 


ſalted and preſſed for keeping, is ſent into all 
parts of Europe: but chiefly to thoſe countrics 
which border on the Mediterranean, Their ri- 
vers alſo abound with ſturgeon, ſterlet or fſtre- 
let, as ſome write it; citera, ſalmon both red and 
white, ſandack, carp, perch, tench, jacks, craw- 
fin, and other river fiſh. The ſterlet is a ſmall 
hih with a ſharp noſe, the fleſh whereof is ſaid to 
reſemble that of the ſturgeon ; but the fat is of 
a more delicious taſte. 'T he citera is of much 
the ſame nature as ſturgeon, but the fleſh whiter, 
and eats admirably well dreſſed any way, The 
ſandack is in ſhape like a whiting, but fix or 
eight times as large, and firm as a cod: this the 
Engliſh ſalt up and eat with butter and eggs, like 
our common ſalt-fiſn. The citera and ſterlet are 
generally moſt admired of any of their river fiſh; 
but Mr. PERRY prefers their white ſalmon. 

Of land and water fowl they have as great plen- 
ty as they have of fhſh; and no place abounds 
more with hawks of all kinds, particularly faul- 
cons; and hawking accordingly is one of their 
principal ſports. The woods and gardens about 
Moſcow are full of ſinging-birds, of which there 
being but few in the barren neighbourhood of 
Petersburg, the government purchaſed as many 
as came to fix or ſeven hundred pounds, and 


let them fly in the woods about that capital, where 


It is faid they have multiplied conſiderably ; not- 


VIII. 


withſtanding the climate is ſo much colder than 


that they were brought from. But it is obſerved 
however, that the ſeverity of the weather drives 
moſt of the feathered race to the ſouthward in the 
winter. Not only their wild geeſe, ſwans, ducks, 
ſnipes, and other water fowl: but vaſt numbers 
of feldfares, thruſhes, and other land birds, retire 
ſouthwards as the cold weather approaches, and 


return again in the ſpring: which is the reaſon 


no doubt that we are ſo well ſtocked with them in 


the winter. There are alſo in Ruſſia good ſtore ; 


of pheaſants, partridges, heath-cocks, and other 
game ; and their partridges, as well as hares, it 
ſeems, turn white in winter towards the north. 

There are ſome copper mines in Ruſſia near 
Caſan, and a great many iron mines and works; 
particularly near Moſcow, and Veroneſe, and 
on the ſide of the Onega lake, where the Ruſ- 
ſians do not only caſt great guns and mortars, 
but forge all manner of ſmall arms, with which 
their army;. is ſupplied : and it is ſaid, they will 
in a ſhort time be enabled to furniſh other nas 
tions with them at a cheaper rate than they can 
provide themſelves at home, all proviſion Line 


extremely cheap. In the year 1718. a board, 


Mineras. 


or college, as they ſtyle it, was appointed for the 


regulation and improvement of their mines, which 
were before upon a very good foot; and it is re- 


ported rar Ped have diſcovered a gold ſand in 
+412 
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CHAP. 
VIII. 


Farther re- 


marks upon 


the air, 


winds, and 


ſcaſons. 


THE PRESENT STATE 


ſome of che rivers which run into the Caſpian 
ſea, and underſtand how to refine and ſeparate 
the ore from the droſs. Brimſtone and falt-petre 
alſo are the produce of this country, and the 
already make moſt of the gunpowder they ſpend. 

I ſhall conclude this chapter with ſome remarks 
of Captain PERRY's, upon the air and ſeaſons in 


this part of the world, which I had over-looked 


when J was treating on this ſubject : he relates, 
that the Czar frequently diſcourſed of. ſending ſome 
people to diſcover whether there was any paſſage 
by the north-eaſt, or Frozen Ocean {contiguous 
to his dominions) to China and. ſapan, but was 
of opinion there was none; and that his country 
really joined to America; from whence he ſuppoſed 
that part of the world was firſt peopled, when 
there was not ſuch vaſt quantities of ice, and the 
cold was more moderate than it is at this day. 
The captain alſo is of opinion, that when the 
extreme northern parts were firſt inhabited, thoſe 
countries were more temperate than they are at 
this day, or men would not have choſen, or been 
eaſily driven to inhabit ſuch a barren and uncom- 
fortable climate: and thinks it may be demon- 
ſtrated, that at the beginning of the world there 
was no ice upon the ſurface of the waters : that 
the firſt froſts could not make it of any con- 
ſiderable thickneſs, and the ſun lying ſix months 
every year upon it, muſt prevent its growing to 
any great bulk for ſome time; though poſſibly it 
might increaſe ſomething every year; and that 
this vaſt body of ice which is now found in thoſe 
ſeas within the arctick circle, has been the gradual 
work of many thouſand years: and as the body of 
ice has in courſe of time been thus augmented by 
degrees, ſo. the cold by the reflection from it has 
been rendered more ſevere, and extended farther 
ſouthward than it was at the beginning of the 
world. He proceeds afterwards to produce ſome 
inſtances to ſupport this hypotheſis, and ſhew how 
the inhabitants of theſe northern countries are af- 
fected by the reflection both of heat and cold. 
The Engliſh merchants, who uſed to travel an- 
nually between Moſcow and Archangel (the latter 
of which places lyes in 64 degrees of north lati- 
tude, and hath one and twenty hours ſun in the 
middle of ſummer) obſerve, that it is common 
there to find the weather ſo extremely hot, that 
they can ſcarce bear any clothes on when the wind 
is ſoutherly, and rolls on the heat that way which 
is reflected from the earth: but if the wind 
bappens to ſhift ſuddenly to the northward, and 
blow from the Frozen Ocean, the air is changed 
at once, and they are obliged to put on their furs. 


That this alteration of the weather, from extreme 


hot to extreme cold, happens moſt frequently in 
June, or the beginning of July, when the ice is 
ſtill driving in the White ſea, On the other 
hand, in the beginning of the winter, in the 


months of September and October when | : 
ſurface of the earth is juſt frozen, and the 555 Hy 2 Be 
are fallen. ſome degrees to the ſouthward of Arch. 1 3 a 


y angel, but the ice is not yet gathered in the White 


ſea, then, as if the poles had ſhifted Nations, th. 
operation of the winds is directly contrary, The 
ſouth wind. which comes off the land, and blow, 
over a long track of ſnow, occaſions an hard froſt; 


but the north wind which comes directly from 


the ſea, not frozen up at that time, is ſenſibly 
warm, compared with that which comes from 
the ſouthward: and that at Wologda, which 
is half way between Archangel and Moſcoy : 
and at Moſcow it ſelf, and all other midland 
places, in the depth of winter, when the ſnow 
covers the face of the whole country, then it 
freezes as hard with one wind as with another: 
and from theſe and ſome other inſtances, he in- 
fers, that cold as well as heat is conſiderably 
augmented by reflection ; and as there was not 
thoſe mountains of ice in the north ſeas in the 
firſt ages of the world, as there is now, conſe- 
quently it was not ſo cold within the arctick cir- 


cle, as it is at preſent; and men as well as beaſts 


might probably paſs from the continent of Euroye 
to America by land then, though it ſhould be ad- 
mitted that this is impracticable at preſent. 


CH AF. IX. 
Treats of their trade, ſhipping, navigation, manufac- 
- tures and coins. | 
T WO hundred years ago, Ruſſia having no 
communication with any other ſeas than the 


White ſea, and the Frozen Ocean, at that time 
unfrequented, and indeed perfectly unknown to 


any other nation, had then but a very ſlender 


ſhare of foreign trade, Their furs and other 
merchandiſe came to us through Livonia, which 
was, under another Sovereign, and were em- 
barqued at the ports of Narva, Revel, Pernaw, 
or Riga; but in the laſt year of the reign of 
King EDwaRD the ſixth, a ſociety of Engliſh 
merchants being incorporated by the name of, 


© The merchants adventurers for the diſcovery of 


© lands, &c. unknown,” of whom SEBASTIAN 
CaBorT was the firſt Governor, fitted out three 
ſhips, viz. the Admiral called the Bona Eſperan- 
za, of 120 tuns, commanded by Sir Hu Gn WII: 
LOUGHBY.. 
Bonadventurer of 160 tuns, commanded by Cap- 
tain RICHARD CHANCELLOR. And the third 
called the Bona Confidentia of go tuns, and com- 
manded by Captain CorRneLius DUFoORTH- 


Theſe three ſhips ſet ſail from. Deptford the 11th pit "4 


to Ru 


of May 1553. But Captain CHANCELLOR be- 
ing ſeparated from the other two by a ſtorm on 
the coaſt of Norway, ſteered for Ward-Houſe, 
the moſt northerly part of Norway, as had been 


agreed 


The ſecond, called the Edward 


{ 


ag 
wal . N 
| ſhips, and receiving no intelligence of them, he 


ſtood to the eaſtward ; and firſt diſcovered the 
bay of St. Nicholas, ſo denominated from' the 
' monaſtery of St. Nicholas, which lyes at the bot- 
tom of the bay, and is alſo known by the name 
of the White ſea, Captain CHANCELLOR learnt 
here that the country was called Muſcovy, and 
that Jon BASILOWITZ, or VASILIWITs, was 
then Sovereign of it. The Governor as well as 
the reſt of the natives, received the Captain and 
: his people with great humanity, furniſhing them 
E with proviſions; and expreſſing a delire of trad- 
| ing with them, as the Captain had propoſed: but 
the Governor did not think fit to enter into any 
treaty on this ſubject till the Great Duke was ac- 


reed on in caſe of ſuch an accident, Here he 
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quainted with it; and therefore diſpatched an ex- 


preſs immediately to Moſcow, with intelligence 
that the Engliſh had found the way into the bay 
of St. Nicholas, or Archangel, and deſired to 
eſtabliſh a trade there : whereupon the Great Duke 


(the Ruſſian Emperor) ordered that poſt-ſledges 
and other conveniencies ſhould be provided to at- 


tend on the Captain and his people to Moſcow, 

Captain CHANCELLOR on his arrival there, pre- 
Z ſented the great Duke with a general letter from 
re fo- King EDWARD VIth. directed, To all Kings, 
= wins ge- © Princes, Rulers, Judges and Governors of the 
ce, „earth, importing, that whereas GOD had im- 
© yr promor- planted in the hearts of all men a deſire of friend- 
de. ſhip and intercourſe with one another, and that 
| juſtice and humanity required us to treat thoſe 
kindly, who through great dangers brought their 
merchandize from diſtant countries to ſupply what 
might be wanting in the places they viſited, and 
take off the product of their country in return : 
heaven having ordained that_all-riTgs Ife not 
be found in any region, but one country be ſup- 
plied by another, that thereby friendſhip might be 
4 promoted and extended to all. For the eſtabliſh- 
I ing and advancing of which deſirable ends, ſeve- 
Z ral of his ſubjects had undertaken this voyage. 
To whom, on their petition, he had granted his 
Royal licence, particularly to Sir Hu H WII“ 
LOUGHBY, and others his truſty and faithful ſer- 
vants, engaged in this expedition to vilit countries 
unknown, as well to procure ſuch things as were 
wanting in his dominions as to ſupply other na- 
tions with the produce of his kingdoms, to their 
mutual advantage, and that an indifloluble and 
perpetual league and friendſhip might be eſtabliſſied 
between them. He deſires therefore that they 


will treat his ſubjects with humanity, and ſupply 


them with ſuch things as they wanted, and de- 
clares he ſhould be ready to ſhew the ſame kind- 
_ neſs towards ſuch of their ſubjects, or ſervants as 
ſhould arrive in his dominions. Dated at London 


in the 14th day of the month of May, in the year 


OF MUSCOVY, OR RUSSIA. 


of the creation 5515, and in the ſeventh year of CHAP, 
ed ſeven days in expectation of the other two 


eſtabliſhing - a trade and intercourſe between the 


was the impreſſion of a man in armour on horſe- 
back fighting with a dragon; and to the original 
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his reign. IX. 
The Captain having delivered this letter to tg 
great Duke, he bid him welcome, and after ſome | 
enquiries concerning the King his maſter, invited 
him and his people to a magnificent entertain- 
ment in the palace; and having conferred other 
favours upon them, and expreſſed his deſire of 


two nations, he diſn.iſled Capt. CHANCELLOR 
with a letter to King EDwWwARD VI. wherein A letter 
having recited the ſeveral kingdoms and provinces from the 
he was Sovereign of, he acquaints his Majeſty . "A 
that his ſervant RICHARD CHANCELLOR and King Ep» 
his company arrived on the Ruſhan coaſts in the ARD. 
twentieth year of his reign, and had delivered him 
his Majeſty's letter for the ſettling of commerce, 
&c, And that he had thereupon iſſued his orders 
that Sir HU H WiLLouGHByY ſhould be well 
entertained .wherever he landed : but that he had 
yet received no intelligence of him. That he 
was deſirous the King's ſubjects ſhould reſort to 
his country and traffick there; and that both 
their ſhips and perſons might remain in perfect 
ſecurity, and have their free mart, with. all other 
liberties through his whole dominions, with all 
kinds of merchandize, to go and come at ra- 
ſure ; and invites his Majeſty to ſend over a mi- 
niſter to reſide at Moſcow, Dated at Moſcow 
the ſecond month of February, in the year of the 
world, according to the Ruſhan account, 7060. 
To this letter was afhxed.a broad ſeal, on which 
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written in the Ruſſian language was annexed a 
tranſlation in High- Dutch. TS | 
Captain CHANCELLOR returned to England Second: 
in the beginning of the year 1554. when he se. 
found King EDWARD dead, and Queen Mary 
advanced to the throne. The following year 
the company fitted out the Edward Bonadven- 
ture again, commanded by Captain CHANCEL- 
LOR, and another ſhip, with ſeveral agents and 
factors to ſettle a trade with Ruſſia, who carried 
with them letters from King PHILI and Queen 
Mary, authorizing them to treat with the Ruſ- 
ſian miniſters for eſtabliſhing commerce between 
the two nations; wherein they thank the great 
Duke for the fivour ſhewn to Captain CHAN- 
CELLOR and his company, and deſire a conti- 
nuance, of his favour to ſuch of their ſubjects as 
ſhould Feſort to his country, and that he would 
appoint Commiſſaries to treat with the ſaid. Cap- 
tain CHANCELLOR, GEORGE KILLINGWORTH 
and RICHARD GRA, bearers of theſe letters, 
and authorized for that purpoſe, and grant ſuch. 
other liberties and privileges to the company of 
merchants adventurers, as the ſaid bearers in their 
name ſhould ſettle with the. Ruſſian Commiſſa- 
&. 1 ries. 


Letters from 
King PHI. 
LIP and 
Queen Ma- 
RY to the 
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IX. 


The two 
Mips found 
in Lapland, 
in which Sir 
HU 
WIL 
LOVOGHRV 
and all his 
people pe- 
xiſhed- 


THE PRESENT STATE 
CHAP. ries. Captain CHANCELLOR with the reſt of 


the company's agents were well received at the 
Ruſſian court, and invited to dine with the great 
Duke, at leaſt in the ſame room, for he fat at a 
table. by himſelf bare headed, and not far from 
him the Patriarch and ſeveral of the nobility. A 
ſeparate table was appointed for the Engliſh in 
the middle of the room, oppoſite to that of the 
Duke, who ſent them ſeveral diſhes from his own: 
after dinner they were called up to the Duke's 


table, who preſented every one of them with a 


cup of drink with his own hand, and taking 
hold of Mr. KILLINGWORTEH's beard, which 
was five feet and two inches long, and of a yel- 
lowiſh colour, he put it into the Patriarch's hand, 
who admired it as a particular bleſſing; and I 
am apt to believe that one reaſon of pitching 
on this gentleman as an agent to this court, was 
his having ſuch a mighty beard, it being obſerved 
what a particular veneration the Ruſhans had for 
beards. But to proceed, Mr. KILLINGWORTRH 
being informed that the two ſhips under the com- 
mand of Sir HUG WiLLoUGHBY were found 
in a creek near Kegor upon the coatt of Lap- 
land by ſome fiſhermen, Sir HUGH and all his 
company, conſiſting of ſeventy perſons, having 
been frozen to death there; he procured the 
ſhips to be brought into the bay of St. Nicho- 
las, and ſaved great part of the merchandize 
and effects. It appeared by the journals on board 
theſe ſhips, that they had been beating about to 
the northwards on the coaſt of Greenland, and 


arrived at this place the 18th of September, 1553. 


That they had ſent parties of men into the coun- 
try ſeveral ways to ſearch for inhabitants, but found 


Privileges 
granted ro 
the Ruſſia 


company 


by the great 
Duke. 


none, and that moſt of the company were alive 
in January, 155}. It is ſuppoſed that they pe- 
riſhed rather with cold than hunger, becauſe their 
papers mention great numbers of deer, bears, 
foxes, and other wild beaſts in the country, which 
would have ſubſiſted them, neither was all the 
proviſion ſpent they had on board. 

The company's agents and the great Duke's 
commiſſaries having had ſeveral conferences upon 
the ſubject of trade, that Prince granted to SE - 
BASTIAN CABOT, the Governor, Sir GEORGE 
BARNES, &c. Conſuls, Sir JOHN GRESHAM, 
&c. Aſſiſtants, and to the commonalty of the 
aforeſaid fellowſhip and their ſucceſſors for ever, 
amongſt others, the privileges and immunities 
following : | | 

I. That the faid company, their agents and 
factors, with their ſhips, goods and merchandize 
might enter into any of the cities or territories 
of Ruſſia by ſea, land, or freſh waters, and there 
remain and traffick with the merchants and people 
of any nation whatever, and with the ſame, or 
any other goods or merchandize, depart into any 
other country at pleaſure, without any reſtraint 


or paying any toll, cuſtom, or impoſition what. 
ſoever, for their ſhips, merchandizes, or other 
effects; without ſtanding in need of any other ſaſe 
conduct, or licence general or ſpecial from the 
government, than this preſent grant. | 

2, That the Engliſh ſhould be ſubje& to, and 
governed only by fuch perſons as the compan 
ſhould appoint ; and thoſe who fled from juſtice, 


ſhould be delivered up to the Engliſh company by 
the Ruſſians. 3 


CHap 


M 


Captain CHANCELLOR returning home with Tic... 
this grant from the Ruſſian Emperor, the com- bung 


pany obtained a new patent from their Majeſties, 


in the firſt and ſecond year of their reign; by 
which it appears that the Marquis of Winchefter 
Lord-Treaſurer, the Earl of Arundel Lord- 
Steward of the houſhold, and moſt of the great 
officers of ſlate, as well as ſeveral of the Alder- 
men of London, were members of this corpo- 
ration; and SEBASTIAN CABOT appointed Go- 
vernor for life, with four Conſuls, and twenty 
four Aſſiſtants for the year enſuing, which were to 
be elected annually, This ſociety were incorpo- 
rated by the name of, The Governor, Conſuls, 
Aſſiſtants, Fellowſhip, and Commonalty of Mer- 
* chants, adventurers to lands, territories, &c. un- 
* known and unfrequented.” | 
And by the ſaid letters patents, full power 
and authority was given to the company and 
their agents, to fail to all ports, dominions, ter- 
ritories, and places unknown or undiſcovered, 
before their late adventure, under the royal ban- 
ner, ſtandard, flags, and enſigns; and to erect 
and fix them there, or on any the lands and 
ſhores, cities, towns, or iſlands of any infidel 
Princes; and to ſubdue and poſſeſs their domini- 
ons, as well as all ocker lands hereafter to be diſ- 
covered, and to reduce them under the power of 
the crown of England : and all other people, whe- 
ther natives or foreigners, were, by the ſaid grant, 
prohibited and debarred from traficking with, or 


reſorting to ſuch countries as ſhould be diſcovered, 


or to any part of the Ruffian empire, without the 
licence of the ſaid company. In the year 1556, 
the company ſent two ſhips to Ruſſia, doubly 
manned, to bring home Sir HUGH Wi1LLoUGH- 
BY's two ſhips which had been frozen up in Lap- 
land: theſe being brought into the bay of St. Ni- 
cholas, Capt. CHANCELLOR in the Edward, 


tent tro 
PRIL19 


PHILIP and Maxy, dated the 1ft of February, . 


N 
a 


ARY, 


having on board Os E NAPE a, Ambaſſador from An Ambal 


the Ruſſian Emperor to the court of England, ſet 


ſador from 
Ruſſia to 


fail from Archangel on the 2oth of July, I556, qe Eoglih 
in company with the Philip and Mary, and the cour. 


two ſhips of Sir Hua H WILLOUGHBY's ; one 
of which foundered on the coaſt of Norway; and 
the other having ſeveral Ruſſian merchants on 
board, was ſeparated from the reſt in the voyages 


and neyer heard of more, both of them ſuppoſed 
to 


4 


| ed by their remaining ſo long in thoſe 
1 AP, wy w_ add to the misfortune, Capt. CHAN- 
P. eilen in the Edward being driven from his 
EY anchors on the coaſt of Scotland, the ſhip ſplit up- 
\ctL- on the rocks, and the Captain, with ſeveral Rul- 
a ans as well as Engliſh mariners were Joſt, but 
the Ambaſſador, with ſome few of the company 


1 


treated by the Scots. The news whereof coming 
to the Engliſh court, Queen MAR diſpatched 
„ ſome gentlemen into Scotland to the Regent there, 
H deſiring the Ruſſian Ambaſſador might be kindly 
uſed, and his effects reſtored, which were reco- 
 vered from the wreck, and the Ambaſſador was 
' afterwards brought up to London, where he made 
his entry in great ſtate, being attended by an hun- 
dred and forty merchants of the Ruſſia company, 
with their ſervants in one livery, He was met 
alſo by the Lord MoNTAGUE and three hundred 
horſe by order of the court, a little way out 
of town; and at Smithfield-bars, by the Lord 
Mayor and Aldermen on horſe-back, and rode be- 
tween the Lord Mayor and the Lord MonTacGut 


bim in Fenchurch-ſtreet. 
Thus were the Engliſh eſtabliſhed in the Ruſ- 
fan trade, and enjoyed the ſole benefit of it for 
twenty five or thirty years without interruption, 
when the Dutch began to put in for a ſhare of 
it. But this was not the principal deſign of that 
_ great company erected in the reign of EDWARD 
VI. for making new diſcoveries; it was not long 
before that the Spaniards and Portugueſe had 
fixed themſelves in America and the Eaſt- 
Indies, whereby they engroſſed moſt of the 
trade of the world, and ainaſſed a prodigious 


the like nature, who hoped to find a ſhorter paſ- 
{age to the Indies by the north-eaſt or north-weſt, 
and thereby to put in for a ſhare of thoſe bene- 
hcial trades; or rather to diſcover ſome countries 
equally rich to the northward, which neither the 
Spaniards nor Portugueſe had yet frequented: for 
all Europe ſeemed to acquieſce at firſt in the par- 
tition the Pope had made of the new diſcovered 
countries in the eaſt to the Portugueſe, and thoſe 
in the weſt to the Spaniard, It was fourſcore 
vears at leaſt, before the Engliſh, or any other 
nation in Europe attempted to trade or fend co- 
:0nics, either to the Eaſt or Weſt-Indies after 


7 they were diſcovered; for which there may be 
a to theſe two. reaſons given; firſt, that the Engliſh 
ogliſh were then good Catholicks, and poſſibly thought 


themſelves obliged to obey the Pope's determina- 
tion in the matter; and ſecondly, the Spaniards 
and Portugueſe were then the moſt conſiderable 
maritime powers, and able to defend their reſpec- 
ve diſcoveries againſt all other nations; and we 


tind they made no ſcruple of ſinking our ſhips 
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eſcaped to ſhore, where they were indifferently 


through the city, to an apartment prepared for 


treaſure; this incited the Engliſh to attempts of 
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whenever they met with them in thoſe ſeas where CH AP. 
they pretended to have the ſovereignty : and not- IX. 
withſtanding the reformation which followed, ww 
ſhould, one would have thought, have abated our | | 
veneration for the Pope's deciſion ; we ſtill for 
many years neglected the beaten road to the Eaſt 
and Weſt-Indies, and threw away our ſhips and 
men, in attempting an impracticable paſſage thi- 
ther, by the north-eaſt and north-weſt, for near 
fifty years ſucceſſively, wherein the Dutch fol- 
lowed our ſteps; in which attempts however we 
happened to eſtabliſh a trade to Ruffia in the man- 
ner above related, and fell into the whale fiſhe 
on the coaſt of Greenland, which I ſhall enlarge 
upon when I come to ſpeak of that country, and 
return now to the trade of Ruſſia, which was 
confirmed to the aboveſaid company, by ſeveral 
patents of our ſucceeding Kings, as well as by 
act of parliament in the eighth year of the reign 
of Queen ELIZABETH ; and their privileges in 
Ruffia were alſo ſeveral times confirmed by the 
Emperors of Ruſſia. But the Dutch at this day 
have an equal, if not a better ſhare in that trade, 
and we pay the ſame dutics of import and export 
as other nations, - 7 
The Dutch no ſooner found the way to Ruſſia, 
than according to their conſtant cuſtom all the 
world over, they began to magnify the power of 
their ſtate, to valify the Engliſh, and endeavour 
to ſupplant them in their trade; which occaſion- 
ed often an abridgment of the privileges of the 
Engliſh, and hardſhips to their merchants and 
factors; but they were not entirely deprived of 
the advantages granted them by the crown of 
Ruſſia, until the murder of King CHARLES I. 
when the Dutch, though themſelves enemies to 
monarchy by principle, repreſented the Engliſh as 
the moſt abandoned race of men, advocates of 
anarchy, and deſtroyers of their Princes; who 
deſerved to be extirpated by all civilized nations: 
which had ſuch an influence on the Ruſſians, that 
the Dutch gained their ends. And indeed the 
horrid parricide, though perpetrated by a few 
miſcreants, being often imputed to the whole na- 
tion by our enemies, makes us univerſally deteſt- 
ed by thoſe who are ignorant of the force the na- 
tion was under, and the many brave attempts that 
were made to reſcue his Majeſty out of the hands 
of his rebellious ſubjects. Since that unhappy 
zra 48, the, Engliſh have been obliged to pay 
ſuch cuſtoms/as the Ruſſians were pleaſed to de- 
mand, which they raiſe and vary, according to 


the caprice of their Princes, and are ſeldom. leſs: 


than five per cent. on merchandiſe. 
But to proceed, T he company of Engliſh ad- 
venturers did not only endeavour to diſcover a 
north-eaft paſſage to China and India by ſea, but 
ſent their factors and agents through Muſcovy,. 
into Perſia and Usbeck Tartary, to endeavour to 
open 
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THE PRESENT STATE 


CHAP. open a communication with thoſe countries by 


land. 
Captain AxTHony JENKI1NSON, Who carried 
back the Ruſſian Ambaſſador Os EF NaPEa, in 


the year 1557, was firſt employed to trace out a 
way from Muſcovy to the Eaſt Indies, and to 


endeavour to open a trade with Perſia; and the 
Engliſh company, to ingratiate themſelves with 
the Ruſſian Emperor, whoſe permiſſion and aſſiſt- 
ance were neceſſary to carry on the deſign, pro- 
cured ſeveral mechanicks and artiſts to enter into 


his ſervice, and embark themſelves for Moſcow 


with their agent, Captain JENKINSON. Theſe 
people were extremely acceptable to the Ruſſian 


court; and the Captain ſound no difficulty in 


obtaining the great Duke's recommendatory let- 
ters to the Kings and Princes, through whoſe 
dominions he propoſed to paſs. Accordingly he 
ſet out from Moſcow, -on the 23d of April, 
1558, and arrived at Aſtracan the 14th of July 
following; which city and kingdom the then 
Emperor John BasiLowiTz had made a con- 
queſt of about fix years before, Here Captain 


JENKINSON, with his company, embarqued 


themſelves, with their merchandize, in a veſſel 
with ſome Mahometan paſſengers, on the ſixth 


of Auguſt; and falling down the river Wolga, 


entered the Caſpian ſea on the tenth, from whence 
they ſteered eaſtward to the mouth of the river 
Jaick, and afterwards to the ſouth-eaſt, arriving 
at Manguſlave, on the coaſt of Usbeck Tartary, 
on the third of September, 1558, where having 
provided camels, and other neceſſaries, they ſet 


forward for Sellizure, upon the ſame coaſt, in 


the company of a caravan, conſiſting of a thou- 
ſand camels: the country through which they 
paſſed, was divided among ſeveral Tartar Princes 


of the Mahometan perſuaſion, who were perpe- 


tually rambling from place to place, like the A- 


' Tabs, and like them, exacted what they pleaſed 


of the caravans, and ſometimes plundered them, 
From Sellizure the caravan travelled to Urgence, 
and from thence to Boghar, now Bochara, ſitu- 
ate near the river Oxus, one of the principal ci- 
ties of Usbeck Tartary. Boghar was then a 
great mart, whither the merchants of India, 
China, and Ruſha reſorted, with the goods of 
their reſpective countries; but the wars between 
the Tartar Princes at this time prevented the ca- 
ravans coming from China, as uſual; Captain 
JENEINSON diſpoſed however of ſome of his 
Engliſh cloth, but to no great advantage, the 
Perſians meeting with it at a better hand by the 
way of Turkey ; and the Cham, or Prince, of 
Samarcand, the capital of Usbeck Tartary, be- 
ing about to lay ſiege to Bochar, Captain JEN- 
KINSON was obliged to haſten his departure from 
that city, and return the ſame way he came, to 
the coaſts of the Caſpian ſea, He ſet forward on 


the 8th of March, 1558-9, with a caray 
fix hundred camels ; having in his company ſeveral 
Ambaſſadors from the Tartar Princes to the Em. 
peror of Ruſſia, and arrived at the Caſpian ſea 
the 23d of April; where they found the bark 
they came in plundered of all her tackling, which 
took them up ſome time to furniſh themſelves 
with again. They arrived, however, at Aſtra. 
can the 28th of May following; where waitino 
ſometime for a convoy, and rowing all the way 
againſt the ftream up the river Wolga, it was the 
ſecond of September, 1559, before he returned 
to Moſcow again. 5 5 Es 

In the year 1561, the company procured letters 
from Queen ELIZABETH to the Sophi of Perſia, 
and recommendations from the Ruſſian Duke to 
that Prince, with which the ſame Captain IE N- 
KINSON Was diſpatched to Perfm, to ſettle a trade 
there; but the ſucceſs did not anſwer their ex- 
pectations at firſt : they perſiſted however to make 


ſome farther attempts, ſending their agents to 


Perſia with Engliſh cloth, from the year 1563 to 
1574, and in the laſt of theſe voyages, accord- 
ing to their own accounts, they would have made 
the moſt profitable return that was ever made by 
Engliſh merchants, if their factors, in their re- 


turn from Perſia to Aſtracan had not been at- 


tacked on the Caſpian ſea by the Coſſacks, and 
plundered of almoſt all their treaſure; which ſo 
diſcouraged the company, that I do not find they 
traded any more to Perſia by the way of Muſco- 
vy: though, probably, the troubles which ſoon 
after happened in Muſcovy, upon the death of 
the Emperor JOHN BasiLowiTz, might be a 
farther diſcouragement to them: and it was not 


many years after, before the Eaſt-India company 


was eſtabliſhed, and ſent their ſhips directly to 
Perſia and India, by the way of the cape of 
Good Hope: from which time all thoughts of 
trading with Perſia by the way of Ruſſia were 
laid aſide, till the reign of the late Czar, who 
made the Engliſh Ruſha company an offer, it is 
ſaid, of exempting all ſuch goods from cuſtom as 


ſhould be tranſported by the way of Petersburg, 


through Muſcovy, into Perſia, in order to bring 
the trade into that channel: but as this would 
have been an encroachment on the Turkey and 
Eaſt-India companies patents, and contrary to the 
act of navigation, which requires all foreign com- 


modities to be ſhipped at the uſual ports, this pro- 


ject dropped. 


As to the ſhipping of Ruſſia, it was very incon- ghÞzing 9 
ſiderable till the reign of the late Czar PETER, Rue, 


This Prince having opened a paſſage into the 
Black ſea, by the taking of Aſoph, about the year 
1695, apprehended it would be of mighty advan- 
tage to him to eftabliſh a royal fleet on that ſide, 
with which he might be able to force a trade with 
Turkey, and even penetrate through the Boſpho- 
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OF MUSCOVvY, 


us and Helleſpont into the Mediterranean ſea, if 
the Grand Seignior ſhould refuſe him pallage, 
Accordingly he immediately ſent to Holland for 
builders and artificers to inſtruct his people in 
building ſhips ; and to Italy, and to Venice for 
workmen to build his gallies ; and having provid- 
ed all materials, directed a fleet of forty men of 


war, ten ſtore ſhips and bomb veſlels, twenty 
whole: gallies and thirty half gallies, with other 


veſlels, to be prepared and equipped for ſea ſervice, 
within the ſpace of three years : ſeveral of the 
principal nobility, whoſe wealth conſiſts in the 
number of their ſlaves, as well as the revenues of 


their lands, being obliged each of them to build 


a man of war at their own charge: nor were 


the inferior gentlemen, tradeſmen, merchants, or 


even the religious in the monaſteries, exempted 
from contributing to the charge of building this 
navy, The Czar ſoon after declared his inten- 
tions to travel while this fleet was equipping, or- 


_ dering many of the young nobility to attend him, 
or to travel into different countries, in order to 


improve themſelves in ſhip- building, navigation, 
and other arts and ſciences. I ſhall not here 
trouble the reader with a diary of the Czar's 
journey; but obſerve, that the Dutch knowing 
his Majeſty's paſſion to be inſtructed in maritime 
affairs, had repreſented to him, by their agents 
at Moſcow, that no people were ſo well verſed 
in theſe, as well as other arts and ſciences, as the 
good people of Holland : that their navy was 
more numerous and powerful, and their ſhips 
better built, than thoſe of any other nation in 
Chriſtendom; and accordingly his Majeſty being 
thus prepoſſeſſed with an opinion of- the Dutch, 
bent his courſe firſt towards that polite people. 
As his Majeſty drew near the United Provinces, 


a deputation was ſent from the States General to 
attend the embaſly, (for the Czar travelled incog- 


nito, as a private gentleman, in the train of his 
Ambaſſadors.) They made the Ambaſſadors large 


preſents, and declared that their High Mightineſ- 


ics had given orders for defraying their charges 
While they remained in their dominions. The 
magiſtrates met them in their formalities, and 
the garriſons were under arms at every town they 
paſted through, the guns ſaluting them from the 
ramparts, When they approached the city of 
Amiterdam, the moſt conſiderable burghers, with 
a numerous train of young fellows, in their gayeſt 
equipages, went out to meet them, and the wo- 
men crowded the windows and balconies as they 
paſied. The night concluding with a magnifi- 


cent fire-work upon the water, before the houſe 


provided for the Ambaſſadors, But the Czar, 
who propoſed to himſelf chiefly the making him- 


ſelf maſter of the art of ſhip-building, having 


learned enough of the Dutch language to make 


himſelf underſtood, While he Was at Moſcow, 


5 


OR RUSSIA, 


took a little houſe near the Faſt-India ſhip-yard, C Hl A P. | 


where he lived ſome months, with two or three 


of his noblemen and fellow labourers, where he 


worked part of the day with the axe among the. 
ſhip- builders, diſguiſed in the habit of a Dutch 


skipper, and at other times diverted himſelf with 


failing and rowing upon the water, or receiving 
viſits from ſome of the principal burghers, who 
ſnewed him all their fine collections of art or na- 
ture, that he might retain the ſame great opinion 
of their country their factors had inſtilled into 
him at Moſcow; nor did he refuſe to make a 
private viſit ſometimes, and would be very tree 
and merry in a ſelect company which he approved 
of: but having had an opportunity here cf ſceing 
ſcveral Engliſh ſhips, and admiring their bea ty 
and proportion, at a private interview with King 
WILLIAM, he determined to ſce England, and 


bad a houſe provided for him in York-buildings, 


by the Thames fide ; but {Lip-building being his 
principal buſineſs, he ſoon removed to Mr. EvE- 
LYN's houſe at Deptford, where a backdoor o- 
pened into the King's yard; and the Engliſh 
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builders ſnewed him their draughts, and the me- 


thod of laying down by proportion any ſhip or 
veſlel of what bulk ſoever, with the rules for 
moulding and building a ſhip according to it; 
with which he was extremely delighted, and faw 
practiſed both in the merchants and King's yards; 
which made him wiſh he had ſpent leſs time in 
Holland, where their method is not ſo artificial: 
he obſerved to his friends, that he ſhould have 
been a bungler in the art of ſhip-building, if he 
had not ſeen England; and reſolved to have all 
his ſhips built after the Engliſh model for the fu- 
ture: and for that end took ſeveral Engliſh 
builders home with him ; the chief of whom was 
Sir ANTHONY DEAN's ſon, whoſe father was 
ſeveral times mobbed, and in danger of being 
pulled to pieces, for inſtructing the French in 
that art, by the command of the Engliſh court; 
and what the conſequence may be of letting the 
Ruſſians into the ſecret, and giving them ſo 
much aſſiſtance, both from England and Hol- 
land, towards eſtabliſhing a royal navy, the wiſeſt 
man cannot foreſee : if they have made ſo good 
uſe of their time already, what may we expect in 
another age? The Czar ſeemed moſt pleaſed 
with the converſation of the Marquis of Carmar- 


then while he was here, who complied with him 
in his humour of ſhip-building, and rowed and 


ſailed with him upon the water, whenever he 


was diſpoſed for theſe amuſements ; which ſo en- 


deared the Marquis to his Majeſty, that he made 
him a grant of the fole importation of tobacco 
into his dominions, which was formerly prohibited 
by their Patriarch as a profane weed, unqualify- 
ing a man for divine fervice, who was polluted 
with the filthy ſmoke proceeding from it. I he 
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THE PRESENT STATE 


CHAP. open a communication with thoſe countries by 


IX, 


land. | | 

Captain AxTHoNY JENKINSON, who carried 
back the Ruffian Ambaſſador Os EP NaAPEA, in 
the year 1557, was firſt employed to trace out a 
way from Muſcovy to the Eaſt Indies, and to 


_ endeavour to open a trade with Perſia; and the 


Engliſh company, to ingratiate themſelves with 
the Ruſſian Emperor, whoſe permiſſion and aſſiſt- 


| ance were neceſſary to carry on the deſign, pro- 


cured ſeveral mechanicks and artiſts to enter into 


his ſervice, and embark themſelves for Moſcow 
with their agent, Captain JENKINsSON. TI heſe 
people were extremely acceptable to the Ruſſian 
court; and the Captain ſound no difficulty in 
obtaining the great Duke's recommendatory let- 
ters to the Kings and Princes, through whoſe 
dominions he propoſed to paſs. Accordingly he 
ſet out from Moſcow, -on the 23d of April, 
1558, and arrived at Aſtracan the 14th of July 


following; which city and kingdom the then 


Emperor JoHN BasiLowiTz had made a con- 


queſt of about ſix years before. Here Captain 
JENKINSON, with his company, embarqued 
themſelves, with their merchandize, in a veſſel 
with ſome Mahometan paſſengers, on the ſixth 
of Auguſt; and falling down the river Wolga, 
entered the Caſpian ſea on the tenth, from whence 
they ſteered eaſtward to the mouth of the river 
Jaick, and afterwards to the ſouth-eaſt, arriving 
at Manguſlave, on the coaſt of Usbeck Tartary, 
on the third of September, 1558, where having 
provided camels, and other neceſſaries, they ſet 
forward for Sellizure, upon the ſame coaſt, in 
the company of a caravan, conſiſting of a thou- 
ſand camels: the country through which they 
paſſed, was divided among ſeveral Tartar Princes 
of the Mahometan perſuaſion, who were perpe- 
tually rambling from place to place, like the A- 


rabs, and like them, exaCted what they pleaſed 


of the caravans, and ſometimes plundered them. 


From Sellizure the caravan travelled to Urgence, 
and from thence to Boghar, now Bochara, fitu- 
ate near the river Oxus, one of the principal ci- 
ties of Usbeck Tartary. Boghar was then a 
great mart, whither the merchants of India, 
China, and Ruſſia reſorted, with the goods of 
their reſpective countries; but the wars between 
the Tartar Princes at this time prevented the ca- 


ravans coming from China, as uſual; Captain 


FENKINSON diſpoſed however of ſome of his 
Engliſh cloth, but to no great advantage, the 


_ Perſians meeting with it at a better hand by the 


way of Turkey ; and the Cham, or Prince, of 
Samarcand, the capital of Usbeck Tartary, be- 
ing about to lay ſiege to Bochar, Captain JE N- 
KINSON was obliged to haſten his departure from 
that city, and return the ſame way he came, to 
the coaſts of the Caſpian ſea, He ſet forward on 


the 8th of March, 1558-9, with a caravan of 
ſix hundred camels ; having in his company ſeveral 
Ambaſſadors from the Tartar Princes to the Em. 
peror of Ruſſia, and arrived at the Caſpian ſez 
the 23d of April; where they found the bark 
they came in plundercd of all her tackling, which 
took them up ſome time to furniſh themſelyes 
with again. They arrived, however, at Aſtra. 
can the 28th of May following; where waitins 
ſometime for a convoy, and rowing all the way 
againſt the ſtream up the river Wolga, it was tlic 
ſecond of September, 1559, before he returned 
to Moſcow again. 

In the year 1561, the company procured letters 
from Queen ELIZABETH to the Sophi of Perſia, 
and recommendations from the Ruſſian Duke to 


that Prince, with which the ſame Captain Jzx- 


KINSON was diſpatched to Perſm, to ſettle a trade 
there; but the ſucceſs did not anſwer their ex- 
pectations at firſt: they perſiſted however to make 
ſome farther attempts, ſending their agents to 
Perſia with Engliſh cloth, from the year 1565 to 
1574, and in the laſt of theſe voyages, accord- 


ing to their own accounts, they would have made 
the moſt profitable return that was ever made by 


Engliſh merchants, if their factors, in their re- 
turn from Perſia to Aſtracan had not been at- 
tacked on the Caſpian ſea by the Coſſacks, and 
plundered of almoſt all their treaſure ; which ſo 
diſcouraged the company, that I do not find they 
traded any more to Perſia by the way of Muſco- 
vy: though, probably, the troubles which ſoon 


after happened in Muſcovy, upon the death of 


the Emperor JOHN BasiLowiTz, might be a 
farther diſcouragement to them: and it was not 
many years after, before the Eaſt-India company 
was eſtabliſhed, and ſent their ſhips directly to 
Perſia and India, by the way of the cape of 


Good Hope: from which time all thoughts of 


trading with Perſia by the way of Ruſſia were 
laid aſide, till the reign of the late Czar, who 


M 


made the Engliſh Ruſha company an offer, it is 


ſaid, of exempting all ſuch goods from cuſtom as 
ſhould be tranſported by the way of Petersburg, 
through Muſcovy, into Perſia, in order to bring 
the trade into that channel: but as this would 
have been an encroachment on the Turkey and 
Eaſt-India companies patents, and contrary to the 
act of navigation, which requires all foreign com- 
modities to be ſhipped at the uſual ports, this pro- 
ject dropped. | 

As to the ſhipping of Ruſſia, it was very incon- 
ſiderable till the reign of the late Czar PETER. 
This Prince having opened a paſſage into the 
Black ſea, by the taking of Aſoph, about the year 
1695, apprehended it would be of mighty advan- 
tage to him to eftabliſh a royal fleet on that ſide, 


with which he might be able to force a trade with 


Turkey, and even penetrate through the Boſpho- 
| rus 
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OF MUSCOVY, 


p. rus and Helleſpont into the Mediterranean ſea, if 


the Grand Seignior ſhould refuſe him paſſage. 
Accordingly he immediately ſent to Holland for 
builders and artificers to inſtru& his people in 
building ſhips ; and to Italy, and to Venice for 
workmen to build his gallies ; and having provid- 
ed all materials, directed a fleet of forty men of 
war, ten ſtore ſhips and bomb veſſels, twenty 
whole gallies and thirty half gallies, with other 
veſſels, to be prepared and equipped for ſea ſervice, 
within the ſpace of three years : ſeveral of the 
principal nobility, whoſe wealth conſiſts in the 
number of their flaves, as well as the revenues of 
their lands, being obliged each of them to build 
a man of war at their own charge: nor were 
the inferior gentlemen, tradeſmen, merchants, or 
even the religious in the monaſteries, exempted 
from contributing to the charge of building this 
navy. The Czar ſoon after declared his inten- 
tions to travel while this fleet was equipping, or- 
dering many of the young nobility to attend him, 
or to travel into different countries, in order to 
improve themſelves in ſhip- building, navigation, 
and other arts and ſciences. I ſhall not here 
trouble the reader with a diary of the Czar's 
journey; but obſerve, that the Dutch knowing 
his Majeſty's paſſion to be inſtructed in maritime 
attairs, had repreſented to him, by their agents 
at Moſcow, that no people were ſo well verſed 
in theſe, as well as other arts and ſciences, as the 
good people of Holland: that their navy was 
more numerous and powerful, and their ſhips 
better built, than thoſe of any other nation in 


Chriſtendom ; and accordingly his Majeſty being 


thus prepoſſeſſed with an opinion of- the Dutch, 
bent his courſe firſt towards that polite people. 
As his Majeſty drew near the United Provinces, 
a deputation was ſent from the States General to 
attend the embaſly, (for the Czar travelled incog- 
nito, as a private gentleman, in the train of his 
Ambaſladors.) They made the Ambaſſadors large 
preſents, and declared that their High Mightineſ- 
ics had given orders for defraying their charges 
while they remained in their dominions. The 
magiſtrates met them in their formalities, and 
the garriſons were under arms at every town they 
paſſed through, the guns ſaluting them from the 
ramparts. When they approached the city of 
Amiterdam, the moſt conſiderable burghers, with 
a numerous train of young fellows, in their gayeſt 
equipages, went out to meet them, and the wo- 
men crowded the windows and balconies as they 
The night concluding with a magnifi- 
cent fire-work upon the water, before the houſe 
provided for the Ambaſſadors, But the Czar, 
who propoſed to himſelf chiefly the making him- 
ſelf maſter of the art of ſhip-building, having 
learned enough of the Dutch language to make 
himſelf underſtood, While he was at Moſcow, 
Vor. . 


took a little houſe near the Faſt-India ſhip-yard, C HA P. 


where he lived ſome months, with two or three 


of his noblemen and fellow labourers, where h 


worked part of the day with the axe among the 
ſhip-builders, diſguiſed in the habit of a Dutch 


Skipper, and at other times diverted himſelf with 


ſailing and rowing upon the water, or receiving 


viſits from ſome of the principal burghers, who 


ſhewed him all their fine collections of art or na- 
ture, that he might retain the ſame great opinion 
of their country their factors had inſtilled into 
him at Moſcow; nor did he refuſe to make a 


private viſit ſometimes, and would be very free 


and merry in a ſelect company which he approved 
of: but having had an opportunity here ef ſceing 
ſeveral Engliſh ſhips, and admiring their bea ty 
and proportion, at a private interview with King 
WILLIAM, he determined to ſce England, and 


had a houſe provided for him in York-buildings, 


by the Thames ſide ; but ſL.ip-building being his 


principal buſineſs, he ſoon removed to Mr. EVE: 
LYN's houſe at Deptford, where. a backdoor o- 
pened into the King's yard; and the Englith 


builders ſhewed him their draughts, and the me- 
thod of laying down by proportion any ſhip or 
veliel of what bulk foever, with the rules for 
moulding and building a ſhip according to it; 
with which he was extremely delighted, and faw 
practiſed both in the merchants and King's yards 
which made him wiſh he had ſpent lets time in 


Holland, where their method is not ſo artificial: 


he obſerved to his friends, that he ſhould have 
been a bungler in the art of ſhip-building, if he 
had not ſeen England; and reſolved to have all 
his ſhips built after the Engliſh model for the fu- 


ture: and for that end took ſeveral Engliſh 
builders home with him; the chief of whom was 
Sir ANTHONY DEAN's ſon, whoſe father was 


ſeveral times mobbed, and in danger of being 
pulled to pieces, for inſtructing the French in 
that art, by the command of the Engliſh court; 
and what the conſequence may be of letting the 
Ruſſians into the ſecret, and giving them fo 


much aſſiſtance, both from England and Hol- 
land, towards eſtabliſhing a royal navy, the wiſeſt 
man cannot foreſee : if they have made ſo good 


uſe of their time already, what may we expect in 
another age! 


then while he was here, who complied with him 
in his humour of ſhip-building, and rowed and 
ſailed with him upon the water, whenever he 
was diſpoſed for theſe amuſements ; which ſo en- 


deared the Marquis to his Majeſty, that he made 


him a grant of the ſole importation of tobacco 
into his dominions, which was formerly prohibited 
by their Patriarch as a profane weed, unqualify- 
ing a man for divine ſervice, who was polluted 
with the filthy ſmoke proceeding from it. I he 


4 < _ Czar 


The Czar ſeemed moſt pleaſed 
with the converſation of the Marquis of Carmar- 
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| THE PRESENT STATE 
CHAP, Czar alfo acquainted himſelf with almoſt every 


other mechanic art; ſometimes he viſited the 
watch-makers, ſometimes the ſmiths and gun- 
founders, loſing no time while he remained 
in England, which was about three. months, and 
at his departure King WILLIAM preſented him 
with the Royal Tranſport, then the fineſt yatch 
in England, built in the faſhion of a frigate, and 
carrying twenty four guns, contrived by the 
Marquis of Carmarthen, purely for the King's 
uſe in croſſing the water, during the war with 
France, ” | | | 

When the Czar returned into Muſcovy, he 
made a draught of a man of war of fifty guns 
with his own hands, ſet her upon the flocks at 
Veroneſe, and cauſed himſelf to be declared maſ- 
ter-builder, He took upon himſelf alſo the title 
of a ſea captain, and gradually roſe to that of 
Vice Admiral, acting ſuitably to the command he 
aſſumed in all engagements, and on other occa- 
fions ; and by his example prevailed on his nobi- 
lity to take up with inferior poſts in the fleet at 
firſt, and advance leiſurely from one employment 
to another; that when they arrived at a conſi- 
derable poſt they might not be ignorant of their 
duty. But I ſhall defer the enlaxging on the 
royal navy till I come to treat of the Ruſſian 
forces by ſca and land, and return to the trade 
and ſhipping of the merchants of Ruſlia, | 

As the Sovereign is the moſt conſiderable mer- 
chant in Muſcovy, his ſhips at preſent ſerve in- 
differently for men of war and merchant-men 
but the Ruſſians have not made any attempts to- 
wards a foreign trade in their own bottoms, till 
very lately, The ſhips ſent to Cadiz a year or 
two ago with naval ſtores, perhaps are the only 
inſtance of their carrying abroad the product of 
Muſcovy in their own veſlels, at leaſt towards 
the ocean. It is true, they have for near two 
hundred years paſt had ſome veſſels on the Caſ- 
pian ſea, with which they traded to Perſia and 
Usbeck Tartary : but as they were very unskilful 
ſailors, that trade has hitherto been but inconſider- 
able; what it may arrive to now the Ruſſians are 
maſters of the ſouthern and weſtern coaſts of the 
Caſpian fea, in the dominions of the King of 
Perſia, as they were before of the northern 
ſhores, is another conſideration, If they main- 
tain their footing in Gilan and Mazanderan, the 
richeſt provinces of Perſia, will they not be able 
to furniſh Europe with Perfian- filks much cheap- 
er than any other nation? And may they not alſo 
eaſily open a communication with India and 
China, by the way of the Caſpian fea; caravans 
going annually from Usbeck Tartary, (ſituate on. 
the eaſt fide of the Caſpian) to both thoſe coun- 
tries? and-as the Muſcovites are already the only 
people who have any ſhipping on the Caſpian ſea, 
and are now fo much improved in their naviga- 


tion, they will find little difficulty in maintain. 6 
Ing the dominion of it ; and probably compel all 
countries ſituate near that ſea, to deal with them 
upon their own terms. And as they have now 
made their rivers navigable, and cut canals quite 
through their country, and thereby opened a 
communication between the Caſpian ſea and the 
Baltick, and even with the White ſea and the 
Northern ocean, what can prevent their diſtri- 
buting the rich commodities of Perſia and the 
Eaſt Indies to all the nations in Europe? If their 
government ever think fit to encourage this traffick, 
muſt England and Holland be every year at the 
expence of furniſhing out a royal fleet, to op- 
poſe their getting out of the Sound? For I am 
afraid they are already become ſo powerful at ſea, 
that neither the Swede nor Dane, and perhaps 
their united forces, can ſcarce hinder their paf- 
ſage into the ocean that way; and though the 
Sound were blocked up they have flill the White 
ſea open: and I am apt to think we ſhall hardly _ 
ever venture the royal navy of England within 
the polar circle to meet with them. In ſhort, 
the Engliſh and Dutch have ſo long furniſhed the 
Ruſſians with ſhip-builders, inſtructed- them in 
the arts of war, navigation, and other ſciences, 
and rendred them ſo expert and formidable, that 
nothing can prevent their engrofling moſt of the 
trade of the world but their own miſmanage- 
ments; eſpecially if we conſider how eaſy it is. 
for them to open a communication again with 
the Black ſea, by the means of their rivers which 
fall into it, which puts the trade of Turkey and 
the Mediterranean into their hands; eſpecially if 
they ſhould have a navy of ſuperior force to the 
Turks, to the Euxine, which may be no diffi- 
cult matter, the Turks declining as the Ruſſians 
improve in ſhipping and navigation. But let us 
conſider farther, the product and manufactures of 
Ruſſia, without which it will be found very diffi- 
cult for other nations, particularly the maritime. 
powers, to ſubſiſt. It is from hence chiefly we 
furniſh ourſelves with pitch, tar, hemp, planks, 
and fir timber for maſts of ſhips, & c. And ſince 
a communication has been opened between. the. 
Wolga and the Baltick, by means of new canals, 
it is ſaid, they will be able to furaiſh the Dutch, 
and other nations, with corn cheaper than they 
can have it at Dantzick, Koningsburg, or any 
other port in the Balcick; and the Dutch alone 
do not load leſs than a thoutand ſhips in the Baltick 
with corn every year, Add to this, that the Ruſ- 
flians having oak timber, and all other naval flores _ 
of their own growth, need not be obliged to any 
other nation for them ; and, conſequently, can fit 
out ſhips on much eaſier terms than their neighbours. 
But to proceed, Ruſſia alſo affords pot-aſhes, Ruſ- 
ſia leather, furs, linen, iron, copper, ſeal-skins, 
train oil, roſin, caviere, tallow, wax, iſinglaſs of 
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obſerved, 


two ſorts, one ſort uſed in the windows of ſhips, 
and the other in making glue. 

As to their manufactures they have lately ſet 
Ik, woollen, and linen, I have already 

that the two former do not yet turn 
to any great account: woollen cloth they are 
ſupplies with from Prufſia at preſent, which they 
ufo to have from England. The King of Pruf- 
{iz has of late years much improved that manu- 
facture, by inviting foreigners into his domi- 
nions; and though it is acknowledged to be much 
inferior in goodneſs to the Engliſh cloth, the Ruſ- 
ſians, for reaſons beſt known to themſelves, 
chooſe to deal with Pruſſia rather than with Eng- 
land. As to the linen manufacture, they have 
ſufficient for their own uſe, and export great 
quantities of coarſe linen for towels, called Ruſ- 


up, of ſi 


| fa diaper: and as they have plenty of good flax, 


will probably, in time, bring that manufacture 
to as great perfection as their neighbours. I hey 
make their own gunpowder, out of the brim- 
ſtone and ſalt- petre the country produces, and may 
probably tranſport great quantities of it in time; 
there being abundantly more than ſufficient for 
their own uſes: and as labour is very cheap, and 
they have plenty of iron and ſteel, it is ſuppofed 
they may be in a capacity ſhortly to furniſh fo- 
reigners with fire arms, as hath been obſerved al- 
ready. | heſe are ſome of the many advantages 
Ruſſia hath of her nerghbours, in point ef trade. 


I ſhall next enquire into the diſadvantages this 
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people lye under in that reſpect. And firſt, the 
government monopolize the principal commodi- 
ties of the growth of the country, buying up 
tare quantities ot them, and then ſetting an ex- 
travagant value upon them, prohibit the ſubject 
to ſell any of the fame kind of goods to foreign- 
ers, till the C zarinz's are diſpoſed of. Again, 


when any foreign merchants arrive, the govern- 


ment will not ſuffer a ſubject to purchaſe them, 
until the Czarina is firſt ſerved; whereby fo- 
reigners are ſometimes compelled to part with 
their effects at ſuch prices as the officers of the 


_ Crown are pleafed ro ſet upon them. The tax- 


gatherers are empowered to enter the houſes of 
the natives, to ſearch for goods, and arbitrarily 
to aſſeſs and levy the duties laid upon them in all 
inland places, whereby the people are immenſura- 
bly grieved. Add to this the oppreſſion of their 


Governors, and their petty officers, and they have 


but ſmall encouragement to apply themſelves to 
any manufactures, If they have by their indu- 
ſtry or ingenuity gained any thing, it is all at 
the mercy of their Governors ; for which reaſon 
every one affects to be thought poor, leſt he ſhould 
be haraſſed and plagued till he is obliged to part 
with what he hath. | . 

The common people therefore may be found 
loitering away their time, in moſt of the villages 
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1t ought to do in every trading country. Ano- 
ther great diſcouragement to all ingenuity and 


once exceeding advantageous to us, when we ex- England 
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of Ruſſia, ſeldom endeavouring to provide more CH AP. 
than will juſt keep them from ſtarving, which IX. 
does not require much pains in that plentiful Woe. 
country, If they do get any money, they bury _ 

it, as their Lords did lately, leſt the Czar ſhould 

ſeize on it: but of late, it is ſaid, the Gran- 

dees have found the advantage of lodging their 

money in foreign banks; but neither in the one 

caſe nor the other, does the money circulate as 
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induſtry is, that if a man be found to excel in 
any art, or to be a better workman than his 
neighbours, he is perpetually employed by his ſu- 
periors, whoſe ſlave he is, allowing him nothing 
tor his labour ; whereby his family are reduced to 
a ſtarving condition, if they cannot provide for 
themſelves; and while the Ruſſian government 
thus continues to tyrannize over the ſubjects, and 
gives them no greater ſecurity in their properties, 
perhaps we ſhall be in no great danger of their 
rivalling us in point of trade : but ſhould it ever 
enter into the heart of the Ruſſian Emperors to 
enfranchiſe their people, and ſecure to them the 
products of their induſtry, which the late Czar 
was about to do, no nation in Europe, probably, 
would make 2 greater figure. 1 


of 


As to the trade of England with Ruſſia, it was Trade ot 
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ch 
ported cloth, and other woollen manufactures . 


thither; but ſince they have their cloth from o- 
ther markets, and we purchaſe the product of 
Ruſſia chiefly with treaſure, the exchange muſt 
of conſequence be againſt us. We might, it is 
ſaid, with good management, receive our naval 
ſtores from our American plantations: but not- 
withſtanding the acts which have paſſed for the 
encouragement of that trade, I do not find any | B 
greater progreſs made in it yet; but we ſeem ſtill 
under a neceſſity of fetching our fir timber, 
planks, and other naval ſtores from Ruſſia; how 
much ſoever it might be to our advantage, and | | 
whatever other branches from trade may be in a | 
flouriſhing condition at preſent, it does not re- F 
quire any great cunning to ſce that this is not. 
I ſhall here add a word or two in relation to 

the ſtate of the Ruſſian coins, and, it ſeems, fix Coins 
and twenty years ago they had no other ſilver 
coin then copecks, or pence, half copecks, and 
quarter copecks; and theſe were of full weight, 
and proportionable to the pureſt coins of other 
countries. But the Czar, after the loſs of the 
battle of Narva, with all his artillery and baggage, 
in the year 1700, finding ſome difficulty in raiſ- 
ing a ſupply for the enſuing campaign, came to 
a reſolution of calling in the old money, and 
melting it down, and delivering out new co- 
pecks and half copecks in their room, not more 
than three fifths of the weight of the former: 

4L2 and 
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coin; the clothing his army, and all other fo- 


THE PRESENT STATE e 
and an allay has been ſince ordered to be mixed 
with the ſilver, which renders them ſtill worſe. 
But it being obſerved that the people hoarded up 
the old money, and were backward in bringing 
it to the mint, ten per cent. profit was offered in 
new money, to all that would bring in their old 


coin. And large money was ordered to be coined, 
as rubles, half rubles, quarter rubles, and ten, 
five, and three copeck pieces. The ruble was 
before but an 1maginary coin, amounting to an 
hundred copecks; but now a dollar, which was 
but the value of fifty-five copecks, or pence, be- 
ing recoined, and a little allay added to it, was 
made to paſs for a ruble, or an hundred pence ; 
and at the ſame time the Czar would be paid for 
all the produce of his country in ſpecie-dollars. 
This brought a conſiderable ſum of money into 
the Czar's treaſury at firſt, and ſerved the pre- 


ſent turn; but the exchange, on which trade de- 


pends, ſoon fell to between thirty and forty per 
cent, and the price of every thing, eſpecially 


what was purchaſed in foreign countries, ad- 
vanced proportionably. 


Even the Czar bimſelf 
was ſoon after a ſufferer by his debaiing the 


reign commodities which Ruſſia wanted, were 
held at extravagant. prices; forty-five per cent. 


was given for the return of money into the Swe— 


_ dich Pomerania, where his army lay: and equal 


to this was found the difference of exchange be- 


tween his own country, England, and Holland; 
as he experienced in the men of war he purchaſed 


there. For whatever value a Prince may ſet up- 
on the baſe coin of his own country, foreigners 
will take it for no more than its intrinſick worth, 
unleſs compelled to it, as the foreign merchants 
ſometimes were in his own ports. Another griev- 
ance our merchants juſtly complained of, was, 
that after they hal commiſtoned' their factors to 
buy up any commodity in the country, new du- 
ties were frequently laid upon them, which occa- 
ſioned their being held up at ſuch extravagant 
rates that they were loſers by importing them. 
Theſe are very great difcouragements to trade; 
and was not the merchandize we bring from Rut- 


| tha abſolutely neceſſary, towards the building and 


rizging out our fleets, we ought certainly todiſcon- 
tinue it. But ſhould a Prince ever ſit upon the 
throne of Ruſſia, well acquainted with the true 
intereit of his people as well as his own, and 
make proper improvements of the variety of uſe- 
ful materials which that empire produces in the 


greateſt plenty, their trade would flouriſh, and 


riches flow in upon them, proportionably to the 
vaſt extent of their country: and as power is a 


| conſtant attendant on wealth, the Emperor of 


Ruſſia would probably become the moſt potent 
Monarch in Europe. Which brings me in the 
next place to conſider the prerogatives of the 


Czar: PETE M, 


Prince, the conſtitution of the government, yg 
the forces and revenues of this mighty empire, 


CHAT. Xx. 
Treats of the arms of Ruſſia, the imperial ſiyli, 1h, 


preregatives of the Prince, the conſtitution of tie 
government, degrees of nobiliiy, and the forces and 
revenues of tie empire. 


PHE arms of Ruſſia are, or, an eagle diſplayed 
ſable, bearing on its breaſt a ſhield gules, 
charged with a cavalier argent, (St. GEOROE, 
or St. MICHAEL) fighting with a dragon; and 
over the heads of the eagle are three crowns, viz, 
thoſe of Moſco, Caſan, and Aſtracan. As to 
the titles of theſe Princes, we ſcarce find two of 
them aſſuming exactly the ſame: JoHN Bas1- 
LOWITZ, in his letter to King EDward VI. of 
England, ſtyles himfelf, © Great Lord and Em- 
* peror of all Ruſſia, Great Duke of Wolodimer, 
Moſco, and Novogorod, King of Caſan, King 
of Aſtracan, Lord of Pleskow, Great Duke 
of Smolensko, Tweria, Inghoria, Permia, 
Vadska, Bulghoria, &c. Lord and Great Duke 
of Novogorod in the Low Country; of Cerin- 
go, Rezan, Polotskoi, Roſtow, Jariſlaw, Bie- 
lezero, Liefland, Oudoria, and Condenſa; 
Commander of Siberia and the north parts, 
and Lord of divers other countries.“ IsBRANT 
Ip Es, in his dedication of his travels to the late 
ſtyles him * Emperor of the 
* whole (Great, Little, and White) Ruſſia: 
and, beſides. the provinces above enumerated, 
* Czar of Daour and Samoieda, Commander and 
Lord of the Iverſhian countries; the Kartalin- 
ſchian, Gruſinſchian, and Kaberdinſchian do- 
minions, of Circaſſia and Georgia, and many 
other countries, eaſt, weſt, and north; the in- 
heritance of his anceſtors. | 
But notwithſtanding the Czars of Muſcovy 
have heretofore been ſtyled Emperors by the Eng- 
liſh, viz. in the reign of EDwarD VI. as ap- 
pears by a letter from King Pairie and Queen 
Mary to Jonun BasILowirTz ; 
reign of CHARLES II. by a memorial preſented 
to the Ruſſian court by the Earl of Carliſle : and 
perhaps by the Dutch, on account of the advan- 
tages they received by the Ruſſian trade: yet, it 
ſeems, the Ruſſian Princes were not generally ac- 
knowledged Emperors by the other powers ot 
Europe, till the laſt Czar PETER ALEXOWITZ 
laboured the point, and procured that honour for 
himſelf and his deſcendants. And what after all 
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are we to underſtand by this title of Emperor 
which is not included in that of King? The 
Romans firſt gave the title Imperator to the 
commanders of their armies, and afterwards ap- 
propriated it to the Sovereigns of that 5 

nl 
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. And the Emperor of Germany, as 1 to 
die Crs, has long enjoyed that title. But no 
princes in Europe beſides, unleſs the Czars of 
” Mucovy, bave aſpired to this honour, Their 
3 neighbours. however, have thought fit to gratify 
tem in it; though ſome think that no Prince 
on2ht to enjoy the title of Emperor, but one who 

is King of Kings, or Patſhaw, as the eaſtern 
nations term it, one who hath ſovereign Princes 
1 within the bounds of his empire, who have ſome 
5 dependance on him, as the Emperor of Germa- 
1 ny hath. But ſo complaiſant, or profuſe, of this 
$ honour are our modern writers and travellers, that 

. they give this title of Emperor to almoſt every 
4 infidel Prince, whether he aſſumes it himſelf or 
nok: as to the Sovereigns of China, India, Tur- 
key, and Morocco, which might, for any thing I 

can ſee to the contrary, be as juſtly applied to any 
ſovereign Prince in Chriſtendom. We ſtyle the 

Crown of England an imperial crown, becauſe 

E it is independent, and hath no ſuperior: and it 
b was not long ſince under debate, it is ſaid, whe- 
ther our Princes ought not to aſſume the impe- 
| rial ſtyle in their acts of ſtate: but as this would 
have given us the precedency of France and Spain 
we could never have expected they would have 
acquieſced in it, unleſs we had returned the 
compliment, and ſo made as many Emperors as 
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have multiplied in the laſt age, they may grow up 
into Emperors in the next, if their ambition for 
a feather be as predominant as that of ſome of 
their predeceſſors. | 
The late Czar, however, was ſo weary of the 
tedious recital of his other titles, in all petitions 
and acts of ſtate, that he ordered only the follow- 
ing words ſhould be uſed in ſuch inſtruments, 
viz. Voffeas Milleſtia Viſhia Sudaria, i. e. To 
his moſt highly gracious Majeſty ; and that in- 
ſtead of the petitioner's ſtyling himſelf golup, or 
ſlave, he ſhould write himſelf ſubject for the fu- 
I ture. | | 
Fir The antient Ruſſes, as well as the Turks, I 
tale to be of Scythian or Tartarian extraction. 
n It is agreed by all that they were a wandering 
p<112;, people, like the Scythian Nomades, or the pre- 
ſent P'artars, their ſucceſſors; without any fixed 
habitation, but rambling from place to place, for 
the convenience of paſture and forage for their 
flocks and herds. And it is ſaid that the very 
name of Ruſſia imports a wanderer. Ruſſia Ru- 
bra, now a province of Poland, is ſuppoſed to 
have received its name from them. Volhinia, 
another province of that kingdom, was alſo poſ- 
icled by the Ruſſes: Kiow, the capital of Vol- 
hinia, being the firſt city where they fixed the 
feat of their monarchy. Their Sovereign Wo- 
LODIMER, having extended his conqueſts very far 
© the eaſtward, laid the foundation of the city 


there are Kings in Europe; and poſſibly, as Kings 
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which goes by his name, about the year of our C 


Lord 1000, and removed the ſeat of the empire 


thither 5 and marrying the daughter of the Em- 


peror BASTILI UVS PORPHYROGENESTA, intro- 
duced Chriſtianity among his people. Many 
more of the Tartar hords left their rambling life 
about the ſame time the Ruſſes did, and fixed 
themſelves in that country at this day denomi- 
nated Ruſſia, or Muſcovy; their reſpective lead- 


ers aſſuming the power of ſovereign Princes, 


which it is not improbable they exerciſed in their 
wandering ſtate. Among theſe were the Dukes 
of Moſco, Novogorod, Smolensko, Roſtow, Re- 
zan, &c. But the Ruſſians being the moſt po- 
tent hord, in time made moſt of their neighbours 
ſubmit to them. The Tartars of Caſan, Aſtra- 
can, &c. apprehenſive of the growing power of 
the Ruſſes, made head againſt them, and anno 
1237, after a war of ſome continuance, obliged 
the Ruſſes to pay them tribute for near two hun- 
dred years; though many brave attempts were 
made by the Ruſlians to ſhake off their yoke. 
DANIEL, or DANIELoOU, ſirnamed CALE T- 
TA, who reigned in the thirteenth century, re- 
moved the ſeat of the monarchy to Moſcow, and 


it is ſaid, firſt took upon himſelf the title of 
Great Duke: but whether the Moſchi, a people 


mentioned by antient writers among the Scythian 
Nomades, gave name to this city and province, 


or whether the river Moſcowa, on which the 
town is ſituated, communicated its name both to 


the people and country, is not eaſy to determine 
at this day; neither doth it ſeem very material, 


JohN Bas1LowITz, or VASILIWICH GRoOTzZ- 


DIN, was the firſt who united the ſeveral duke- 


doms and principalities, tributary to the Ruſſians, 
under his dominion, which were before ſubject to 


their reſpective Princes, and governed according 
to their ſeveral cuſtoms. This Prince, it is com- 


puted, began his reign anno 1450: he ſhook off 
the Tartar yoke, and expelled them from the 


caſtle of Moſcow, where they had till then a gar- 


riſon, and added the dukedoms of Novogorod and- 
'T were to his dominions, as his ſon did theſe of 
Pleſcow and Smolensko; but Joan, or IVAN, 
BASTILO WITZ, his grandſon, who began his 
reign anno 1540, made the greateſt addition to 
the Ruſſian empire; for he conquered the king- 


doms of Caſan and Aſtracan, and was firſt ac- 
knowledged Sovereign of that vaſt country of 
Siberia, from whence the Ruſſians have their furs. 
It was in this Prince's reign alſo that the Engliſh- 
diſcovered the port of St. Nicholas, or Archangel, 
and eſtabliſhed a trade with Ruſſia, which till 
then had never been viſited by the {ſhipping of 
any nation whatever. The Coſſacks, or. Czer- 


caſſes, who inhabit Ukrania, ſituate between the 


rivers Don and Nieper, ſubmitted to the Czar 
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Czar PETER. 
and Georgian Princes, have many of them alſo 
ſubmitted to the Ruſſians; and the great con- 
queſts the late Czar made in Livonia and Swe- 
den have been already mentioned. Thus much 
ſzemed proper to obſerve, concerning 


ginal and growth of his vaſt monarchy, the bet- 


ter to underſtand the antient and preſent conſtitu- 


tion of it. - 
Muſcovy then is compoſed of many large pro- 

vinces, formerly independent kingdoms and prin- 

Cipalities, . in moſt of which the feudal tenures 


Prevailed : the reſpective Princes reſerving firit 


lands ſufficient to maintain their houſholds, which 
2re called their demeſn lands, parcelled out the 


reſt among their officers and followers, on condi- 


tion of bringing into the field a certain number 


of horſe, proportionable to the lands they held, 
(for few nations fought on foot antiently.) And 
with the lands and villages, the natives inhabiting 
them alſo were made over, and became the in- 
heritance of the perſon to whom they were con- 
veyed; deſcending with their iſſue as the lands 
deſcended, which in England was called villainage 
But the crown of Muſcovy ſtill reſerved a power 
Over theſe villains paramount to that of their im- 
mediate Lords, of employing them in any ſer- 
vices the neceſlity of the ſtate might require, or 
of taxing them for the ſupplying their forces either 
with money, or proviſions in kind, in ſuch pro- 
portion as the Prince ſhould direct. | he Save- 
reign alſo reſerved a right of reſuming any grant, 


and transferring the eſtate to another: but other- 
Wiſe the lands deſcended to the iſſue male of the 


perſon to whom they were granted. When the 


Ruſſian Princes, by alliances, treaties, or pure 


force happened to add any neighbouring princi- 
palities to their dominions, they ſuffered them at 
firſt to be governed by their own laws, and their 


own Princes, paying only certain taxes, and rai- 


ling forces, when required, proportionable to the 
exigencies of the ſtate: but theſe ſubjected powers 
regretting the loſs of their ſovereignty, and un- 


. Eaſy at finding themſelves under a foreign yoke, 


probably projected the throwing it oft : however, 
this we are pretty well aſſured of, that the Ruſ- 
ſian Sovereigns charged them with it, and under 
pretence of plots and conſpiracies of the vaſſal 
Princes to re-inſtate themſelves in their antient 
dominions, cauſed moſt of the tributary Sove- 
reigns, with their families, to be maſſacred ; miak- 
ing their territories provinces of the Ruſſian em- 
pire. Theſe were the practices of the Emperor 
Joan BASTILOWITZ GROTZDIN, who began 
his reign anno 1450, and of JohN BAsILo- 
WITZ his grand-ſon, who reigned from the year 
1540, to the year 1584, from which cruel and 
arbitrary proceedings, the latter obtained the title 


THE PRESENT STATE 
The Calmucks, the Circaſſian, 


the ori- 


their nobillty have ſince been looked upon ane 
treated as ſlaves by the Czar, as the commonalt 

were before, and are yet by the nobility, Th, 
13 the conſtitution of Ruſſia, and pretty near this 

was the condition of any other northern nationg 
originally, particularly of the Saxons, who are 
derived from the Scythians as well as the Ruf. 
ſians; only their Generals and officers, who held 
their lands by knights ſervice or eſcuage, that i; 
to ſay, on condition of finding a certain number 
of horſe, or performing ſome other ſervices to the 
Sovereign were freemen ; the commonalty were 
generally ſlaves, even thoſe who held their lands 
by ſoccage tenure, and are called frecholders at 
preſent, were obliged to plough and manure their 
Lords lands, and do other baſe ſervices at firſt, 
Their ſtate was very little better than that of 
villains: and yet, this is the happy conſtitution 
ſome would reduce us to again. I his nation, of 
all others, ought never to look too far backwards! 
who is ſo little acquainted with the antient con- 


ſtitution, as not to know the property of all the 


lands in Britain was originally in the Sovereign; 
and that there are no lands, even at this day, but 
hold mediately or immediately of the crown? 


which ſhews the intereſt the crown once had in 


them. But the wars of the Barons with their 
Princes had this great good effect; that both ſides, 
in order to gain the commonalty to engage the 
more heartily in their quarrel, enfranchiſed man 

of their tenants, accepting of a part of the profits 
of their lands, or a certain rent in lieu of other 
ſervices, I he tovereign alſo condeſcended not 
to lay any burthens or taxes on the commonalty 
without their conſent; and thus we became free- 
men and freeholders. Put this I believe no man 
in his wits will affirm was our original conſtitu- 
tion, or the conſtitution of any other nation an- 
tiently. But as we have the grants of ſo many 
of our Princes eſtabliſhing the ſubjecis of this king- 
dom in their liberties and properties, and theſe 
confirmed by many acts of parliament, let us re- 
joice in our happineſs, and be upon our guard, 
leſt we fall again under Saxon or Ruſſian tyran- 
ny. But to return from this digreſſion; the mo- 
narchy of Ruſſia is hereditary, though it hath 
had frequent interruptions from the rebellion of 
the ſubject. The influence of foreign Princes, or 
the appointment of the reigning 1'rince for the 
Sovereign on the throne, hath frequently taken 
the liberty of paſſing by the next in ſucceſſion, 
and naming a more remote relation of the Royal 
family to ſucceed him when he ſaw fit; but till 
of late, the ſalique law hath taken place in Ruſ- 
ſia, and all females been excluded from the 
crown. This the late Czar PETER altered in 
favour of the late Czarina, who was the firſt 
female Empreſs that ever ſat on the throne of 


of the tyrant; and the conquered royalets and Ruſſia, The adminiſtration indeed has been ſome- 


times 
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MUSCOVY, 


Y Ap. times in the hands of a woman formerly, as it 
n, during the minority of the late Czar and 
bis brother, when the Princeſs SOPHIA their 

ter took the reins of government into her hands, 
and was very near uſurping the throne herſelf, as 
me have ſuggeſted, to the excluſion of Czar 
pęr ER. But to ſhew how their Princes have 
ſucceeded, I ſhall give a ſhort abſtract of their ſuc- 
. ceſſion from WOTEODIMER. 3 
ie To WoLODIMER, who died Anno 1015, 
Wi ſucceeded WOL ODIMER II. his ſon, by ſome 
called JARISLAW, having built the city of that 
=” me; and died anno 1146, being ſucceeded by 
Bo! WoLoDIMER III. his ſon: after whom reigned 
n VI z Evo bus, the fon of the laſt WoLopt- 
. MER; and after him GEORGE, who Was mur- 
er. dered by Bar vus, a Tartarian Prince, in the year 
M15, aw, 1237; by whoſe intereſt, IAR ISLAW, the bro- 
4 ther of GEORGE was advanced to the throne, 
I on condition of becoming tributary to the Tar- 
k ix. tars. To JARISLAW ſucceeded ALEXANDER 
ions. his ſon; and to ALEXANDER, DANIEL; who 
Writ removed the imperial ſeat to Moſcow. Ivan, 
Hrs or JoHN his fon ſucceeded. him; and after him 
Ws II. another JohN, the ſon of the laſt ; to whom 
Wc ſucceeded DEMETRIUs IVANOWIT Ez, who ob- 
„ tained ſeveral. victories over the Tartars, but loſt 
3 his life in a battle with them. After DzmME- 
ul. TRIUS reigned, BASIL DEMETRIWITZ, who 
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conqueſt of Bulgar ; but being influenced. by his 
E wife, paſſed by his ſon, and left the crown to his 
asl. brother GEORGE; who at his death appointed 
su. his diſinherited nephew, JoHN BASILIwWIT zZ 
1 GROTZDIN to ſucceed him, who began his reign, 


Prince firſt took upon him the title of Emperor, 
and united the tributary dukedoms under one 
i head ; he diſinherited his eldeit ſon, and appoint- 
rn. ed BasiL IvanowiTZ, his fon by. a ſecond 
q wife, his ſucceſſor ; he began his reign anno 1492, 
wx 1V, and was ſucceeded by his ſon JOHN BASILOWITZ 
the tyrant, anno 1540, who was ſucceeded by 
FeoDoR, or THEODORE his fon, who marry- 
ing the ſiſter of Box 1sFEoDOR wITZ GADIN OW, 
his brother-in-law, BoRISs murder'd both him 
Wenn and his brother DEMETRIUs, and uſurped the 
ner, throne. He had reigned but a very little while 
before a certain monk, named GrisKAa UTROPI1A, 
perſonated the murdered DEMETRIUs, and being 
ſupported by the Poles, made himſelf maſter of 
ſome conſiderable places in Muſcovy ; whereupon 
the uſurper, BoRis, died of grief, it is ſaid; 
and notwithſtanding the nobility proclaimed the 
uſurper's fon, FEODOR BORISIWITZ, the pre- 
tended DE METR1Us entred Moſcow in triumph 
within two months afterwards, and was crawned 
Emperor, having ſtrangled the young FEOOR 
and his mother; but the Pretender having mar- 


drove the Tartars out of Ruſſia, and made a 


as is computed, about the year 1450. I his 
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ried the daughter of a Poliſh Palatine, and pro- CH AP- 
miſed to introduce the Roman Catholick religion, X. 
and to prefer the Poles who had aſſiſted him, gave 
fuch a general diſguſt to the Ruſſians, that with- 
in a year after his coronation, while he was ſo- 
lemnizing his wedding with the Poliſh Princeſs, . 

the Ruſſians fell upon his guards, and having 

made their way to his apartment in the caſtle, 

murdered him; and ZusK1, one of the conſpi- Tusxt, 
rators, and allied to the former Royal famiiy, 

mounted the throne. But there aroſe ſtill ano- 


ther counterfeit DEMETR1Us, who being affiſt- Dr rn 


ed by the Poles, depoſed ZUsKk1, ſhaved his head, us III. 
and thruſt him into a monaſtery. The impoſ= 
tor however being diſcovered, the Ruſſian nobi- 

lity, who were under the power of the Poliſh 

army, conſented that ULAPDISLAus, ſon of the Uravrse 
King of Poland, ſhould be their Sovereign. They 49% 
continued but a very little while of this mind, en- 

tring into a conſpiracy to-drive the Poles out of 

the kingdom; of which the Poliſh General hav- 

ing ſome intimation, ſet fire to the city of Moſ- 

cow, and fell upon the Muſcovites before they 

were prepared to receive them; and it is ſaid, 

that no leſs than two hundred thouſand Ruſſians - 
periſhed in the flames, or by the ſword, and al- 

moſt the whole city was laid in aſhes. The Po- 

liſh General afterwards-came to a treaty with the 
Ruſſian nobility, and agreed to march out of the 
country, carrying with him a prodigious treaſure 

into Poland, which the army had plundered the 
Ruſſians of, during the fire at Moſcow. Soon 

after, MICHAEL FEODORWIT z, deſcended from Micnxtz:! 
the Emperor JoHN BASTILO WITZ, and ſon of the 
then Patriarch, was unanimouſly recognized by 

the Ruſſians for their Sovereign, anno 1613, from 
whom the preſent Royal family of Ruſſia are de- 


ſcended. MicHAEL was ſucceeded by his fon Azzxts. 


ALExXis MicHAELOWITZ, - anno 1645. after TEO. 
whom the crown deſcended to his ſon FEODPOR, book II. 
or THEDORE ALEXIOWITZ, anno 1675, who 
dying in the year 1682, without iſſue, left the Jonv, and 


| : 2 PETER the: 
crown to his two brothers, JohN by the ſame '* e 


mother, and PETER his half- brother. Though tor. 
ſome aſſure us that FEOPDPORñ appointed the 
Czar PETER, his - half-brother, only to ſucceed 
him; being ſenſible of the incapacity of JohN to 
govern, but that the Princeſs SoPH1A, of the whole 
blood to FEODOR and JoHN, by her intrigues, _ 
procured. JohN to be declared joint Emperor 
with PETER, who was then very young. She 
had an intention alſo, as the Czar PETER after- 
wards ſuggeſted, to. have uſurped the threne her- 
ſelf; having corrupted the Streliztes, : Ruſfian - 
guards, conſiſting of twenty or thirty thouſand . 
men, and drawn them over to her party. The 
Prime Miniſter, Prince GALLITZ IN, wag alfo 
charged by Czar PETER to be in the plot. But 
hawever that. matter really was, Czar PETER, 

| | OK: 
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hey 
Moſcow: hither he ſummoned the nobility in the 

year 1689, declaring that he had very narrowly 
eſcaped the hands of the conſpirators. He ſum- 
moned alſo the guards, or Strelitzes to T roitza, 
who obeyed his ſummons ; and having by the 
moſt exguilite tortures made ſome few of them 
confeſs that there was a plot to have murdered 
Him, his wife, his mother, and all their near re- 
lations; and that the Prime Miniſter GALLIT- 


Z IN, and his {1:er SoPHIA were in the conſpi- 


racy, the people were ſo wrought upon by this 
real or pretended horrid plot, that Czar PETER 
found no difficulty in diſpoſing of thoſe who were 
not in his intereſt, as he faw fit. Accordingly 
he ſhut up his ſiſter SoPHIA in a monaſtery ; 
and the Prime Miniſter GALLITZIN, a moſt 


deſerving ſtateſman, who laid the foundation of 


all the late improvements in Ruſſia, he baniſhed 
with his family into Siberia. Several of the Stre- 
litzes, who were to have had an hand in the in- 
tended aftaſſination, as was given out, he tortured 
and put to death; and this he ſeemed under a ne- 
ceſſity of doing, to keep up the credit of the plot. 

But furely the Prime Miniſter would not have 
eſcaped with ſo mild a puniſhment as baniſh- 
ment, if he had actually been in a conſpiracy to 
aſflaſſinate the Czar: nor is it eaſy to believe that 
the Princeſs SoPHIA, the Prime Miniſter, and 
the whole body of the Strelitzes ſhould have ſur- 
rendered themſelve into the power of the Czar, 
without ftriking a ſtroke, if they had been engaged 
in ſo black a conſpiracy as they were charged with. 

But here the reader may reaſonably expect 
ſome farther account of the life and actions of 
this Emperor (as great a Prince in many reſpects 
as ever appeared in the world, by what means ſo— 
ever he obtained the empire) a ſummary whereof 
follows, 

The late Czar PETER was ſon of the Czar 
ALExXIS MICHAELOWITZ, (who died the 8th 
of February 1675) and of NATOLIA K1R1- 
HOWNA NARISKIN his ſecond wife, who died 
the fourth of February 1694. He married the 
Lady OTToKEsA FEDEROWNA, the daughter 
of Boyar FEoDoR ABRAMA WITZ LAPUCHIN, 
from whom he was ſenarated in 1692, and after- 
wards took to his embraces the Lady KATHARINA 
ALExXIOWNA, but did not declare himſelf mar- 
Tied to her, until the year 1711, though he had 
cohabited with her many years before. He had by 
the firſt venter, the Prince \LExIs PETROWITZ, 
born the 18th of February, 1690, who died the 
ſeventh of July 1718, N. 8. having been ſolemn- 
ly condemned to death by his father, in a great 
council, conſiſting of the clergy, nobility, and 
great officers, civil and military; whoſe opinions 


An abſtract 
of the late 
Czar's life 
and actions. 


THE PRESENT STATE 
CHAP. on pretence that there was a conſpiracy againſt 


his life, retired to the ſtrong monaſtery, or rather 
fortreſs of Troitza, about a day's journey from 


ber, 1715, whom the late Czar had declared his 


being demanded by the Czar, unanimouſly 4, 
clared the Czarowitz guilty of the crime; laid * 
his charge; the principal whereof were, that he 
had been in a conſpiracy to depoſe |.is father 
and fled into foreign countries, to avoid the pa- 
niſhment he deſerved. But the Prince died , 
natural death before the ſentence was execute 
upon him; and it is the opinion of moſt men 
that the Czar never intended it ſhould hae been 
executed, The Czarowitz married the Princes 
CHARLOTTE CHRISTIANA SOPHIA, daughter 
of LEwis RopoIPHUs, Duke of Bruniwick 
Wolfenbuttle, and ſiſter of the preſent Empreſ; 
of Germany. She died the firſt of November 
1715, leaving iſſue, the Princeſs NATALI1a, born 
the 14th of July, 1714, and the Czarowitz, 
Prince PETER ALEXOWITZ, born the 23d of 
October, 1715. Ihe iliue which the late Czar 
had by his ſecond Empreſs, the preſent Czarina, 
are the Princels MARX, born the 20th of March, 
1713, and married to the Duke of Holſtein the 
5th of December, 1724. T he Princeſs Axxa 
MARGARETTA, born the 19th of September, 
1714, Prince PETER, born the 8th of Novem- 
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heir ; but he died at Petersburg, the fixth of May, 
1719, Prince PAUL, born at Weſel, Jan. 1;th 
1717, Who died the ſame day; and the Princes 
NaTALIA, born the 31it of Auguſt, 1718. 

The late Czar PETER reigned jointly with 
his brother Joan until the year 1696; when the 
Czar Joan died, leaving iſſue three Princeſſes 
whom he had by the Lady PRosCovia FEDEUͤ 
ROUNA SOLTICOw, his conſort, viz, the Prin- 
ceſs KATHARINE, married to CHARLES LE0- 
PoLD Duke of Mecklenburg Schwerin the 19th 
of April 1716. The Princeſs ANNE, married 
to FREDERICK WILLIAM Duke of Courland, 
the 13th of November, 1710, who left her a 
widow the year following; and the Princels 
PROScOvIA, who yet remains unmarried. 

Czar PETER finding the Turks engaged in war 
with the Emperor of Germany, the Poles, and 
Venetians, in the year 1695 raiſed an army of 
eighty or ninety thouſand men, and laid ſiege to 
Aſoph on the Black ſea; but the Turks: throwing 
freſh ſupplies of men and ammunition into the 
town from time to time, he was forced to raiſe 
the ſiege after he had lain four months before the | 
place, Next year, the Czar having recruited his 
army, and prepared a fleet of ſmall veſſels and 
gallies, to prevent the Turks throwing relief into 
the town, as they had done the preceding year, 
he fat down before this important place again, Av 
and took it, allowing the garriſon no better cou 7 
ditions, than to march out with their arms. And 
in this ſiege, it is ſaid, the Czar firſt obſerved 
what vaſt advantage a fleet might be to him in 
his intended deſigns of enlarging his empire; 8 
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+ after ſet out to travel, in order to inſtruct 
' himſelf and his ſubjects in the art of navigation, 
ſhip-building, &c. as above related. While he 

" was at Vienna, in his return home from England 
and Holland in the year 1698, receiving repeated 

advices of a conſpiracy to declare the throne of 

Ruſſia vacant, on account of his abſence, he 

haſtened to Moſcow, where he found the rebels 

had been defeated by general GoRDoN, a na- 

tive of Scotland in his ſervice; and having made 

ſome examples of the principal rebels, he ſpent the 

following year, 1699, in regulating his revenues, 

reforming abuſes in the civil government, and 

putting trade upon a better footing than it uſed 

to be ; but was ſo intent upon nothing, as build- 

ing a fleet, and new diſciplining his army, ac- 

cording to the models he had ſeen abroad. 

In the year 1700 he made a truce with the 


We Grand Seignior for 25 years, and declared war 


aainſt the King of Sweden; in the beginning 


of which he was very unfortunate, loſing more 
than half his army, and all his artillery at the 
battle of Narva. In the year 1702 he gained 
a victory over the Swedes at Stagnitz in Livonia 
which opened a way to the taking of the towns 
of Wolmar, Marienburg, Dorpt, and Notteburg. 
In Marienburg it was that he met with his ſe- 
cond ſpouſe, the preſent Czarina, whom he took 
from an inferior officer of the Swedes, on the 
day ſhe was married, at the wedding dinner, 
before her husband had bedded her, as is generally 
reported in Ruſſia. He took the city of Narva 
in the year 1704, and in 1705 the Ruſſian army 
entered Lithuania, under the command of Mar- 
ihal CZEREMTOFE, in favour of AUGUsTUs 
King of Poland, their ally; but were defeated 
near Warſaw, by the Swediſh General, Count 
LEWENHAUPT. The campaigns of 1706 and 
1707 alſo proved diſadvantageous to the Czar and 
his allies. In the year 1709, the King of Swe- 
den having marched into the Ukrain, on an invi- 
tation from MAZEPPA, General of the Coſſacks, 
was entirely defeated at Pultowa by the Muſco- 
Vites ; moit of his troops being cut to pieces, or 
made priſoners ; the King, with a thouſand or 
fiftcen hundred horſe only eſcaping over the Bo- 
rilthenes to Bender, under the dominion of the 
Turks. In 1710 the Czar made his triumphant 
entry into Muſcow, and the ſame year, his troops 
made themſelves maſters of Riga, and almoſt all 
Livonia, In the year 1711 the Turks broke the 


truce with the Ruſfans; whereupon the Czar, in 


hopes of an inſurrection in his favour in Moldavia 
and Wallachia, marched as far as the banks of 


de Pruth ; where being deſtitute of all proviſions, 


and having loſt one half of his army by the ſword, 
ſamine, or the hardſhips they ſuffered, they were 
lurrounded and attacked by the Turks, and muſt 


inevitably have periſhed, or ſurrendered at diſere- 


vo l. I. 
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tion, If the late Czarina, who was then in the O HAP. 


camp, had not muſtered up all the dollars ſhe 


could borrow of the officers, and made a preſent — 


of them to the Grand Vizier; whereupon that 
General was content to let the Czar march off 


with his army, upon condition of his ſurrendring 


Aſoph, and all his other fortreſſes on the Black 
ſea, or near the mouths of the Don and Nieper ; 
whereby all the Czar's projects on that fide were 
defeated, However, having thus eſcaped the 


hands of the Turks, he made himſelf maſter of 


the Swediſh Pomerania in the year 1713, and in 
1714 his fleet, under the command of Admiral 
APRAXIN, beat that of the Swedes in the gulph 


of Finland. In the year 1715 he eſtabliſhed the 


academy marine at Petersburg, and in 1716, the 


Patriarch of Muſcovy dying, he cauſed himſelf _ 


to be declared head of the Church, and protector 
of their religion, in much the ſame manner as 


HENRY VIII. of England did; ſeizing upon the 
revenues of ſeveral of the monaſteries, and con- 


verting them to his own uſe, after that laudable 
pattern; but deputed the Archbiſhop of Rezan 


however to execute ſome parts of the patriarchal 


office. In the year 1717 he viſited the kingdom 
of France, and having taken a view of their pa- 
laces and publick buildings, and honoured the roy- 


al academy of ſciences with his preſence, expreſ- 
ſing his deſire to be a member of it, and to keep 


a correſpondence with them; he returned the ſame 
year into Ruſſia. 
with the trial of the Czarowitz and his adherents, 
on whom he exerciſed great ſeverities, In the 
year 1719 he was preparing to make a deſcent up- 


on Sweden, when he received advice of the death 
of CHARLES XII. King of Sweden, and of his 


being ſucceeded by the Princeſs ULRICA ELE0- 


NORA his ſiſter, with whom the Czar entred in- 


to a treaty at the iſland of Aland ; but the nego- 
tiations being broken off, the Czar went on with 


his intended deſcent, burning ſeveral cities, and 
ravaging the country in a terrible manner, and 
deſtroyed alſo ſome of their beſt copper works. 


In 1721 a treaty was concluded between Ruſſia 


and Sweden; by which the Czar was to remain 


in poſſeſſion of Livonia, Ingria, part of Carelia, 
and the diſtrict of Wybourg, (but I ſhall give the 
exact limits of the dominions of Sweden, when I 
come to treat of that country.) On the day the 


peace was proclaimed, the Czar was declared by 


the Senate, father of his country, and Emperor 
of all the Ruffias ; which title of Emperor, moſt 
of the powers of Europe have indulged him in, 
and even the Engliſh, by way of courteſy, have 
done it formerly, but I do not find that King 
GEORGE hath yet gratified the Ruſſian court in 
this particular, In the years 1722 and 1723, the 
Czar taking advantage of the civil wars of Perſia, 
made himſelf maſter of ſome of the beſt provinces 
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The Ruſ- 
ſians ſworn 
to the ſuc- 
ceſſion. 


Carina 


and declar- 
ed ſucceſſor 
ko the Czar, 


THE PRESENT STATE 


of that kingdom ; particularly of Gilan, Mezan- 
deran, &c. ſituate on the ſouth weſt of the Caſ- 
pian ſea; and ſeveral Georgian and Circaſſian 
Princes in the neighbourhood of Perſia having 
thrown themſelves under the protection of the 
Ruſſian empire at the ſame time, they ſeem much 
better eſtabliſhed in the Perſian dominions than 


the Türk. | 


In the year 1722 the late Czar cauſed the ſe- 
nate, the great officers of ſtate, the nobility, &c. 
to take an oath of fidelity 
that they would obey whomſoever he ſhould no- 


minate for his ſucceſſor. And in 1724 he cauſed 
the Empreſs CATHARINA, his Royal Conſort, to 


be crowned, and the ſtates of the nation, both 
eccleſiaſtical and civil, to ſwear allegiance to her. 
About the latter end of January 1724-5, the Czar 


found himſelf very ill with a great cold, which 


was ſoon after attended by a colic and ftran- 


gury, occaſioned by an abceſs in the neck of the 


bladder ; which turning to a gangrene, he expir- 


cd on the eighth of February in the moſt violent 


Carina 


agonies, aged fifty two years, ſeven months, and 
ſeven and twenty days. Immediately after his 
death, the ſenate publiſhed the following declara- 
tion, vis; == „ | 

© Be it known unto all men by theſe preſents, 


proclaimed, * That it hath pleaſed Almighty GOD, after an 


© ilineſs of twelve days, to take out of this world, 


© the moſt ſerene and moſt potent Prince, PETER 
the Great, Emperor and abſolute Sovereign of 
© all the Ruſſias, Father of his country, and our 
© moſt gracious Lord, to exalt him to his eter- 
nal glory. That the order of ſucceſſion of the 
Ruſſian empire hath been regulated by his Im- 
« perial Majeſty of glorious memory, by his de- 
* claration of the 5th of February 1722, which 
© hath been publiſhed to the whole nation, and 
confirmed by the oaths of all the eſtates aſſem- 
« 
4 
C 
4 
* 
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bled, that the perſon whom his Imperial Ma- 


jeſty was pleaſed to appoint, ſhould ſucceed 
him. In purſuance whereof, in the year 1724, 
he commanded his dear conſort, our moſt gra- 
cious Empreſs and Lady, the Lady CAT H A- 
RINA ALEXIEWNA to be recognized and 
crowned, on accouut of the innumerable, great, 
and important fervices ſhe had performed for 
the advantage of the Ruſſian Empire, which are 
amply ſet forth in the declaration of the 15th of 
November 1723. 

© For which reaſons the ſenate or council of 
regency, the ſacred ſynod, &c. have unani- 
mouſly ordered, and cauſed to be notified by 
this preſent declaration, that none may pre- 
tend ignorance thereof; that all perſons, eccle- 
ſiaſtical, civil, and military, of what eſtate or 
© condition ſoever they be, ſhall be faithful and 
© obedient to the moſt ſerene and moſt potent 
* Einpreſs and Lady, the Lady CATHARINE 


R 


to him, and to ſwear 


© ALEXIEWNA, abſolute Sovereign o 
Ruſſias. Soon after, the — = 1 25 
and all the great officers, civil and military, re. 
newed the oath they had taken to the Empreß 
at her coronation, Notwithſtanding the mean. 
neſs of her former condition, and that ſhe Was 
by birth a foreigner, the whole Ruſſian nation 
unanimouſly ſubmitted to her; nor have we heard 
of any inſurrection or conſpiracy formed againſt 
her to this day. 

The Czarina, as hath been intimated alread 


nia, and firſt married to a Swediſh lieutenant, 
(ſome ſay he was but a ſerjeant or corporal) and 
that the Czar having made himſelf maſter of 
Marienburg about the year 1702, took her from 
her husband on the very day of their marriage, 
before ſhe was bedded, and kept her many years 
before he declared himſelf contracted to her, 


This Lady is moderately tall, ſhe hath black hair, us ;- 1 


and a good complexion, and as much fat, as ren- 
ders her agreeable. She attended the late Czar 
on board his fleet, and in the field, and hath 
ſhewn more courage and conduct than uſually 


falls to the ſhare of that ſex, and was a means 


of extricating the Czar out of the greateſt diffi- 
culties; particularly when he was ſurrounded by 
a numerous army of the Turks, on the banks 
of the Pruth, and there appeared ſcarce any poſ- 


ſibility of eſcaping ; then did ſhe apply herſelf ſo 


dextrouſly to the weak fide of the covetous Vi- 
zier, that he did not only ſuffer the Ruſſians to 
march off, but ſupplied their halt-ſtarved army 
with proviſions ; inſomuch, that thoſe who were 
mortal enemies the day before, treated each other 
the next, as brethren and friends. She is now 


about forty two years of age, and treads exactly Her: 


in the ſteps the late Emperor had traced out for 
her ; and probably after her death will tranſmit 
the crown to his grandſon, the preſent Czaro- 
witz. The regard ſhe already ſhews for that 
Prince, the apparent heir of the crown, cannot 
but very much endear the Empreſs to her ſub- 
jeRs, and ſecure her from any attempts againſt 
her government. This Prince is now about ele- 
ven years of age, and hath a court aſſigned him 
ſuitable to his rank. However the Czarina might 
be inclined to paſs him by, in favour of her 
own daughter, who is married to the Duke of 
Holſtein, ſhe may probably look upon ſuch a ſtep 
as impracticable, or at leaſt the ſucceſs too ha- 
zardous to attempt. 
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was a native of the city of Marienburg in Live- :::8W_- 


Cur; 


As to the nobility of Ruſſia, we hear of no Noble 


other antiently than their Knez or Knazey, their 
Boyars, and Vaivodes. The Knez were Dukes 
or Sovereigns of their reſpective principalities of 
which the empire of Ruſſia is compoſed, or the 


poſterity of ſuch Dukes. And when the Duke 


of Muſcovy united ſeveral of theſe principalities 
under 


Rulla, 
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tient nobility 
palities, and 


. 4ominion, he at firſt gave himſelf the 
1 0 irene Duke. The Boyars were the an- 
in the ſeveral dukedoms or princi- 


ho have all theſe royalets and noble- 
their juriſdiction, being veſted both 


rovinces, W 
men under 


With the civil and military power, except in great 


towns, where juſtice is adminiſtred by a body of the 


burghers, or principal citizens. The Vaivode is ſel- 


dom continued above three years in that poſt, 


At preſent the honours of Knez and Boyar are 


never conferred on any; the late Czar having 


created Princes, Counts, Margraves, &c. after 


the manner of Germany; but till both their 
honours and eſtates deſcend, and are diſtributed 
equally among their male poſterity, and not ac- 
cording to their ſeniority, unleſs the father 
advance the fortune of one brother above the 
reſt, The late Czar, upon obſerving how the 
great families in England were ſupported by leav- 


ing the bulk of the eftate to the eldeſt ſon, had 


an intention to have altered the laws of his coun- 


try accordingly ; but his people ſeemed ſo averſe 


to the project, that he did not inſiſt upon it. This 
ſplitting the honour among all the children, makes 
it very cheap, as well here as in Germany; and 
if their deſcendants are not preferred in the court 
or the army, as they uſually are, they are reduced 
often to very ſtrait circumſtances. A gentleman 
who was lately in Ruſſia, ſays, he hath ſeen a 
Duke at the plough-tail. _ - 

There are ftill an inferior kind of gentry in 
Ruſſia, out of whom they conſtitute their diacks, 


who are clerks, regiſters, or aſſeſſors to the civil 


Magiſtrate ; and are frequently denominated chan- 
cellors by our modern travellers. Theſe frequent- 
ly fit in their courts of juſtice, and determine 
cauſes in the abſence of the Governor, whoſe 
ſubſtitutes they are. The reſt of their gentry, 
who have no employments at home, uſually ſerve 
in the army or fleet; and the late Czar obliged 
thoſe of better quality to learn navigation, and 
other parts of the mathematicks to qualify them 


for the ſea-ſervice, engineering, &c. whereby he 


employed abundance of idle hands, who were 
ſtarving with honourable titles, and made them 
ſerviceable to their country. | 


The Czarina hath a numerous privy-council, 


out of whom no more are aſſembled than have a 
particular ſummons to attend. There are alſo o- 
ther boards or councils eſtabliſhed for every conſi- 
derable branch of buſineſs. As for the navy, 
the treaſury, the army, trade, mines, &c. The 


ſenate is compoſed of eight or ten of the principal 


nobility and great officers of ſtate, who preſide 
over the other boards, and ſeem to have the 
whole executive power committed to them by 
the Prince. As to the legiſlative authority, this is 
ſolely in the Sovereign, who frequently however 
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and nobility on ſolemn occaſions. 


On the trial of the late Czarowitz, the Car 
the Vaivodes are the Governors of PETER, his father, ſummoned not only the no- 


bility and clergy, but all the general and field 
officers of the army, and commanders of the fleet, 
to hear the proceſs, and give their opinions upon 
the evidence produced againſt that Prince; but I 


defer ſpeaking of their civil government and ad- 


miniſtration to another time; and ſhall proceed 
next to enquire into the forces and revenues of 


the Ruſſian Empire; from whence we ſhall be 


beſt able to judge of the prerogatives, or rather 
unbounded power of this Monarch. As to the 
antient way of forming their armies, by oblig- 
ing the nobility and gentry to bring into the field 
a certain number of ſoldiers, in proportion to the 
value of the lands they held of the crown ; this 


731 
calls to his aſſiſtance ſome of the dignified clergy C H 2 of 


Forces, 


is in Muſcovy, as well as other countries, pretty 


much diſuſed at preſent. 
few Princes put any confidence in: but in Muſ- 
covy, when the ſtate hath occaſion to raiſe new 


They are a militia that 


troops, or recruit the old, the ſenate, or council 
of regency at Petersburg, iſſue their orders to the 


Governors of the reſpective provinces, to levy a 
certain number of men, according to the extent 
of their juriſdiction ; and the Governor accord- 
ingly orders every forty or fifty farms to raiſe a 


man, and ſend him to the rendezvous appointed; 


whereby they do not raiſe leſs than twenty thou- 


ſand men every year, without any charge to the 


government ; and when they have an extraordi- 


nary occaſion for men, theſe levies are extended, 


even to the families of the Ruſſian nobility ; who 
keeping numerous retinues of ſervants, have ſome- 
times every fourth or fifth ſervant drawn out to 
ſerve in the Czar's troops; and in much the ſame 
manner they uſed to raiſe men for the ſea-ſervice, 


At firſt indeed they took none but watermen off 


the great rivers; but as their fleet of men of 
war and gallies is ſo much encreaſed, they fetch 


them from any of the provinces; nor do they 
truſt to the Governors to ſend up poor under- 


ſized men, but officers are ſent from court to 
pick out the clevereſt fellows they can meet with, 
to put on board the fleet. | „ 
When any fortification or publick building is 
to be erected, canals dug, or rivers made navi- 
gable, the workmen and artificers of the pro- 
vince are only ſummoned in: but as the works 
of Petersburg and ſome other places required vaſt 
numbers of hands, labourers were ſummoned in 
from all parts of the empire thither. They are 
uſually furniſhed with travelling charges and ſub- 


ſiſtence for ſix months; after which they return 


home, and their places are ſupplied by others. 


Pioneers, 
&c. 


It is not to be conceived what numbers of Ruſ- 


ſian peaſants and labourers have periſhed in theſe 
ſervices: in the fortifications of Taganrock on 
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the Black ſea only, it is ſaid, more than three 
hundred thouſand peaſants periſhed by hunger 
and diſeaſes, contracted by their lying in the fens 
and marſhes about it, And in the works of Pe- 
tersburg and Cronſlot, above twice that number 
were ſwept away. I have ſaid before, an hundred 
thouſand were deſtroyed there; and though that 
be an incredible number, I have ſince been aſſured, 


that there were not leſs than a million of thoſe. 


unfortunate wretches deſtroyed in the works of 
Petersburg and Cronſlot only. 

The government are at very little charges, ei- 
ther in maintaining their armies or workmen. 


Formerly every farm in the province, where they 
_ quartered, 


was obliged to ſend in a certain 
quantity of corn or oatmeal ; but when the great- 
eſt part of the army advanced to the northern 
parts of the empire, the peaſants were obliged to 


ſend in the corn and proviſions required, as far 


as Petersburg, or wherever the rendezvous of the 
grand army was; which became a heavier charge 
on the husbandman, than the tax itſelf; where- 
upon great complaints ariſing, commiſſaries of 
the firſt quality were appointed to take care of 


the delivery of the proviſions, and to aſſeſs the 


country, to defray the charges of it. But fo 
many frauds were committed in the management 


of this affair, and the peaſants ſo intolerably op- 


preſſed, that many of them were obliged to run 


away and abandon the villages ; which gave oc- 


Foreign 
troops and 
diſcipline 
introduced. 


caſion to a moſt ſevere ſcrutiny into the conduct 
of the miniſtry during the Czar's abſence, in the 


year 1715, when the greateſt officers of ſtate un- 
derwent the bataogs, publickly whipped, and ſtig- 
matized like common malefactors, ſome impri- 
ſoned, and others baniſhed into Siberia ; which 
did for a time, at leaſt, prevent the oppreſſion 
of the poor peaſants. But to return to the Ruſh- 
an land forces, the body of ſtrelitzes, or guards, 
amounting to thirty or forty thouſand men, who 
were compoſed of the inferior gentry, or deſcend- 
ed from younger branches of great families, hav- 
ing been concerned in ſome inſurrections againſt 
the late Czar, he diſperſed them in the frontier 
garriſons, or ſent them upon the moſt deſperate ſer- 
vices in the late war; whereby they were molt of 
them cut off, and the reſt are now inrolled among 
the other troops at leaſt ; they have no diſtinguiſh- 
ing character, above the other regiments. In the 
room of thefe the Czar introduced a new body of 
troops, exerciſed and diſciplined after the modern 
way, but by ſuch inſenſible degrees, that it was not 
taken notice of by the ſtrelitzes themſelves, till it 
was too late to oppoſe it. The Czar raiſed at firſt 


only a company of fifty men, clothing and exer- 
ciſing them after the German manner, by the aſ- 
ſiſtance of ſome foreign officers he entertained in 
his ſervice; and to induce others to imitate him, 
he ſerved in this little company himſelf, firſt as a 


NT STATE 

drummer, then corporal, and afterwards ſerjeant 
till he gradually roſe to be captain, appeariny | 
certain times at their head, and exerciſing 3 
himſelf, The Ruſſians imagined that he did thi 
only for his diverſion, and the ſtrelitzes An 
delighted with the performance of their exerciſes. 
whereupon this little body was augmented from 


time to time, till it grew into a battalion, and 


afterwards into ſeveral regiments, and became : 


match for the ſtrelitzes. They are now reckon- 
ed to be about ten thouſand men, and 20 under 


the denomination of the preobanski guards; be. 


ſides which, the Muſcovites have now near an 
hundred thouſand regular troops, commanded ei- 
ther by officers which have been invited into thei; 
ſervice from abroad, or ſuch as have been taken 
out of this nurſery of the preobanski guards, 


Theſe forces are kept under the ſtricteſt difci- 


pline, and all well clothed and armed, the foot 
are not inferior to thoſe of any nation whatever; 
their horſe too conſiſt of good bodies of men, but 
their horſes are ſmall, and they cannot be brought 
to keep them ſo well as they ought. But there 
is no power in Europe which maintains ſo great a 
force with ſo little charge, as may be gathered 
from what has been obſerved already of the pea- 
ſants being obliged to ſupply the army with pro- 
viſions, &c. | | 


Before the late Czar's time the Ruſſians had no 4 A 


proper officers peculiar to the artillery, and knew 
but little of carrying on a fiege ; but the late Czar 
after his return from his travels eſtabliſhed a regu- 
lar artillery, making it regimental, like thoſe of 
other nations; having ſeveral of his own fubjects 
who ſerved as captains and officers in this artil- 


lery, who are pretty good gunners and engineers: 


but the Ruſſian army, beſides the regular troops, 


is compoſed of Coſſacks, Calmucks and other 


Tartars, who have thrown themſelves under the 
protection of this crown. There are alſo the 
black regiments, as they are called, a ſort of 
militia, not much relied on. The Coſſacks, as 
hath been obſerved already, inhabit the Ukrain, 


ſituate between the rivers Don and Nieper, above 


the cataracts of the laſt river, from whence they 
are called the Zaporowski Coſſacks, za ſignifying 
above, and porogi a waterfall, They were for- 
merly ſubject to Poland, but not thinking them- 
ſelves well uſed, they put themſelves under the 
protection of the Turks, and afterwards of the 
Muſcovites; HETMaANn, their General, having 
obtained advantageous conditions for them, as that 
they ſhould not be ſubject to any duties, or taxes, 


and be governed by their own laws and magiſtrates; 


and that no Ruſfians, or foreigners, ſhould be ob- 
truded upon them ; and particularly, that they 
ſhould be at liberty to brew, or make their own 
liquors without paying any exciſe for beer, brandy, 
mead, &c, In conſideration whereof, their Ge- 


neral 


Coſſack 


trop. 
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legiance to another power; but the Czarina found 
means to pacify them, by promiſing a reſtoration 
of their rights and privileges. 
alſo are obliged to raiſe a certain number of troops 
when the government requires them : but com- 
manded by their own officers. They are a ſtout 

| hardy race, and want only diſcipline to render them 
good ſoldiers, Theſe and the reit of the Tartar 
troops uſually compoſed the vanguard of the ar- 
my, and make miſerable havock wherever they 
come: it was theſe gentlemen who ravaged Li- 
vonia in that dreadful! manner during the late war. 
I I come now to enquire into the condition of the 
. naval forces of Ruſſia; and as has been intimated 

„ already, before the laſt reign they had ſcarce a ſhip 

of their own, or a man amongſt them that knew 

any thing of navigation; but the late Czar ob- 

ſerving how abſolutely neceſſary a fleet was in his 

wars with Turkey and Sweden ; and that other 

nations uſually made a figure, and encreaſed in 

wealth in proportion to the number of their ſhip- 

ZE ping, he invited mathematicians and artificers from 

- all countries to inſtruct his people in navigation, 
" and the art of ſhip building; travelling alſo him- 
ſelf to England and Holland for this end, and 
obliging the nobility and gentry of Ruſſia to ſend 
their ſons to all maritime countries in Europe to be 
inſtructed in marine affairs: inſomuch, that during 

the firſt war with France, there was not a man of 
war, it is ſaid, in the Engliſh, or Dutch fleet, but 
had two or three noble Ruſſians on board; and 
many more were diſperſed in their ports and ſhip- 
yards to learn the trade of a ſhip carpenter, though 
none made ſo great proficiency as the Czar him- 
ſelf, being deſervedly acknowledged the maſter 
builder. The firſt fleet he built conſiſted of forty 

br fifty men of war, beſides a great number of gal- 
lies at Veroneſe, which were deſigned for the 
Black ſea after the taking of Aſoph; and he was 


ſack 


Opt, 


tifying the harbour of Taganrock, near the 
mouth of the Don, for their reception ; but upon 
his being obliged to ſurrender Aſoph to the Turks, 
this fleet became of no ſervice, but lay and rot- 
ted in the river. This, however, did not diſ- 
courage the Czar, but having fortified the iſland 
of Cronſlot in the gulph of Finland, which opened 
him a communication with the Baltick, he pro- 
ceeded with unwearied diligence to build another 
Royal Navy, in which he had ſuch ſucceſs, that 
he was able to engage the Swediſh fleet, and 
gave them ſeveral defeats during his reign. And 
at preſent the Ruſſians can fit out above fifty 
men of war of the line in the Baltick, beſides 


OF MUSCOVY, 


| 3 imſelf to bring ſixty thouſand horſe 
9 1 1 ger rere the on required it. But 

the Ruſſians I find have very much oppreſled this 
: cople by quartering their armies upon them, and 
25 like; inſomuch, that on the death of the late 
Czar they ſeemed very ready to transfer their al- 


The Calmucks 


at a prodigious expence of men and money in for- 


OR RUSSHA. 


frigats, and ſeveral hundreds of gallies; and ſome CH AP. 


of their men of war are ninety gun ſhips, as good 
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as can be built, and ſupplied with all manner of- 


neceſſaries: but though there be no want of hands, 
they are very much at a loſs for ſailors. They 
may force as many countrymen as they pleaſe into 
the ſervice, they can never work their ſhips with 
theſe in an engagement. The fame misfortune 
happened to France in the late war; they could 
build or buy as many, and as fine ſhips as the 
Engliſh and Dutch, but they could never find 


mariners to man them, Nor can any nation ever 


become very formidable at ſea, till they obtain a 


good foreign trade, which alone can ſupply the go- 


vernment with failors in any exigency, There 


. 
* 


is one way, indeed, of procuring foreign mari- 


ners, and that is by advancing their pay conſi- 
derably beyond the pay of other powers; but the 
Ruſſians have been hitherto ſuch ill pay-maſters, 
and uſed the forcigners they have invited over ſo 
very indifferently, that they are not likely to man 
their fleet this way in haſte : and however, they 
may be a match for the Dane, or Swede, they 


will not be able to look the Engliſh, or Dutch, 


in the face at ſea 
trade, | | 

From treating of the Ruſſian forces, I proceed 
to enquire into the revenues of that crown. A 
late writer who ſpent above twenty years in the 
court of Muſcovy, obſerves, that notwithſtanding 
the great expences the Czar was put to in raiſing 
and maintaining his fleets and armies in the laft 
wars, and carrying on ſo many vaſt buildings and 
fortifications, yet had he contracted no debts, but 


till they have a better foreign 


Revenues 
of the en- 
pire, 


always found freſh ſupplies in his dominions to 


ſupport every enterpriſe he went upon. As td 
the perſonal ſervice of the ſubjects, and the pro- 
viſions they are obliged to ſupply both the forces: 
and workmen with, which are engaged in pub- 
lick buſineſs ; theſe were mentioned under the laſt 


head. I come now to that part of the revenue 


which conſiſts of ready money, and this is either 


conſtant or variable: the conſtant revenue ariſes 
chiefly from the ordinary taxes, which ever 


Ruſſian peaſant is obliged to pay, for his houſe and 


lands as follows: 
| MAEDA Copecks, or pence; 


To the war office "0 
To the admiralty 10 
For recruits 6 


Contribution money for horſes kept wy 
en in the ſeveral governments | 


Towards brick-kilns 4: 
Towards lime-kilns 3: 
For materials for the fortifications of Pe-} 
tersburg”. | > + 
Towards poſt horſes | ES + 
For the ſupport of pricauſes, or offices - 1 
For extraordinary expences h 8 
ä 68 2 
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CHAP, 


THE PRESENT STATE 


| Theſe taxes are ſtill collected in moſt provinces, 


according to the number of houſes and farms that 
were found in each village at a viſitation made in 
the year 1679. 
number of inhabitants were probably much in- 
creaſed ſince that time, Commiſſaries were ap- 
pointed, in the year 1710, to make a particular 
ſurvey of the number of houſes in each village, with 
the names of the maſters, and their reſpective fa- 
milies; but this was put in execution only in the 
governments of Moſcow and Kiow, and here the 
nobility in a great meaſure rendered the care of the 
government ineſfectual; fer the wealth of moſt part 
of them conſiſting in villages and farms, they make 
it their buſineſs to skreen the peaſants, as much 
as poſſible, from publick taxes; and if the Com- 
miſlaries are not to be corrupted, which does not 
often happen, they will even order their peaſants 
houſes to be taken to pieces and carried off the 
ground, which may be done in a few hours, as 
they conſiſt only of timbers let into each other at 
the four corners ; and though this evaſion be very 
well known, the Senate wink at it, and ſuffer 
this tax to be collected according to the eſtimate 
made in 1679, except in the two governments 
above-mentioned, where the abuſe is too groſs to 
be paſſed by. . 


The country people alſo are taxed for their bag- 


nios, gardens, bee-hives, ponds, mills, fiſheries, 


and other poſſeſſions of the like nature. Their 
mills pay a fourth part of the clear profits they are 
ſuppoſed to make, which is exacted pretty ſtrictly 


from the mills which belong to the clergy and 


common people, but the nobility find means to get 
themſelves eaſed. The bagnios of the peaſants 
pay fifteen pence per annum each: and as to their 
gardens, fiſheries, &c. the duty bears no propor- 
tion to the preſent value, but they pay according 
to what they were antiently valued at, whether 
they are run to decay, or improved. 

In the new conquered countries of Livonia, the 
diſtrict of Dorpt pays according to their capitula- 
tion 25000 rubles, Riga 609, Oeſel gooo, and 
Revel 150. Belides the ordinary taxes above- 
mentioned, the inhabitants of the great towns pay 
a ground rent to the government for their houſes, 
which are not built on white ground, (or on ſuch 
lands as were antiently granted to great men and 
exempted from taxes) at the rate of five copecks a 
year for every fathom ſquare: and there is alſo a 
perſonal tax laid on all thoſe who exerciſe trade 
and handicrafts in proportion to their ſuppoſed 
gains : an ordinary citizen pays a ruble annually 
for his bagnio: a man of wealth, or a nobleman, 
three rubles per ann. and this is almoſt the onl 
duty the nobility pay for their houſes, which are 
tree from other taxes. 

The clergy are not exempted from taxes: their 
Biſhops are poſſeſſed of great eſtates, and are never 


But in conſideration that the 


ſpared in levying the publick duties. In the be 


ning of the late war with Sweden, when the n Cha 


— O- 
vernment was reduced to ſome diſtreſs, all the 


church lands were ſeized, as well thoſe belonging wy 


to the Biſhops, as the monaſteries, and united to 
the demeſns of the crown; but in the year 1511 

the Biſhops lands were reſtored to them again, the 
government being under ſome apprehenſion of an 
inſurrection: however, the court, after the pre- 
ſident of France, continue to demand a free gift 
of the clergy, beſides their other taxes, every 
three or four years. Moſt of their largeſt monaſte- 
ries allo procured part of their lands to be reſtored ; 
but the Czar having laid his hands on the putri. 
archal lands, entirely ſuppreſſed that dignity. The 
ſecular clergy, as they are leſs reſpected than any 
perſons in Ruflia, ſo are they grieved with ſeverer 
taxes than any other ſubjects. The miniſter of 
the place pays ſix copecks, or pence, to the go- 


vernment for every houſe in his pariſh, though he 


ſometimes raiſes not ſo much from them ; he pays 
alſo a farther tax on account of his being a prieſt, 
and another for every child he hath ; and as he 


| hath more frequent occaſion for the bagnio than 


a common man, being obliged to bathe after con- 
Jugal embraces before he can perform divine ſervice, 
he pays a ruble, or nine ſhillings for the bagnio, 
whereas a farmer pays but fifteen pence. The fol- 


lowing ſtate of the fixed revenue is given us by a Cabin 
- TEVENUe, 


late writer, viz. 


Governments. Towns. Burgher Peaſant Rubels. 
Houſes. Houſes. 


Moſcow 39 17301 236672 1149687 
Petersburgh 28 8324 132652 408627 
Rio 56 1864 25816 114857 
Archangel 20 432 92298 3742/6 
Riga 17 1771 42555 83039 
Aſoph 17 958 40700 154933 
Siberia 30 37/0 36154 2220890 
Caſan 54 2545 20571 344064 
Nizegorod 10 3694 78562 259581 


44499. 705980. 3111144. 


And notwithſtanding Aſoph hath been ſince 
reſtored to the Turks, the villages laid to that 
government are moſt of them {till under the do- 
minion of Ruſſia, and therefore the revenues of 
them are not to be totally deducted in this ac- 
count. The reaſon of the diſproportion between 
the number of towns and the burgher houſes in 


271. 


the government of Kiow 1s, that this govern- 


ment comprehends Ukrania, or the country of 

the Coſſacks, the natives whereof are exempt 

from taxes, and therefore only the number of 

Ruflian houſes is mentioned, which are liable to 

the publick duties. It is much the ſame in the 

government of Aſoph, where the Don Coſſacks 
inhabiting 
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AP inhabiting the plains near the river Don, are alſo 

' exempted from taxes, as remaining an outguard 
againſt the Tartars. Riga and Smolensko, with 
the places belong to them, are but one govern- 
ment; and the reaſon they yield ſo little at pre- 
ſent is, the devaſtation which was made the laſt 
war in Livonia, of which Riga is here reckoned 
the capital, The uncertain or variable revenue 
is, 1, T hat which is laid upon the ſubject on 
ſome extraordinary emergency : as in the year 
1711. when the war commenced with the Turks, 
&c. and theſe are not always alike, but ſuitable 
to the occaſion, In the year 1716. the follow- 
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houſe, whether thoſe of burghers or peaſants, viz. 


. Copecks, or pence. 
For furniſhing Petersburg and Riga « 


with proviſions 57 
For ſupplying the admiralty at Revel 2 3 
with materials 1 4 


day labourer, for whole charges each 
houſe was rated at 8 
Five hundred houſes to find one . 
4 


Every hundred houſes to furniſh ach 
3 


penter, and pay towards maintain- 
ing him. „ 
For falaries of landraths, or provincial 
commiſſioners, juſtices, and other ci- 
vil officers, purſuant to an order of 
the 28th of January 1715 | } 


INt 


95 4 


2. The coinage is another article, which brings 
in a revenue to the crown. There are two mints 
at Moſcow ; in one of which nothing is coined 
but copper money, at the rate of two pounds. of 
copper for a ruble ; in the other the ſilver ſpecies 
of all ſizes are coined; and it is computed that 
both theſe offices yield the Czar about two hun- 
dred thouſand rubles per annum, . 

3. The monopoly of ſtrong liquors brings in a 
conſiderable revenue to the crown, none are al- 
lowed to fell beer, mead, or ſpirits drawn from 
corn but the Czar's agents, unleſs in Ukrania, or 
Livonia ; and as no nation is more addicted to 
drinking than the Ruſſes, this brings in a conſi- 
derable ſum; eſpecially, if it be conſidered that 
the liquors vended in publick houſes are ſold at 
twice the price of the prime coſt. As the ſoldiers 
and labourers receive one half of their pay in pro- 
viſions, and the other half in money; it is ob- 
ſerved, they lay out the latter immediately at the 
ale-houſe, ſo that great part of the money the 
government iſſues for the maintenance of the 
troops, ſoon returns into the treaſury again. The 
revenue ariſing by ſtrong liquors is uſually com- 
puted at a million of rubles per annum. 


ing extraordinary duties were laid upon every 


F OF MUSCOVY, OR RUSSIA. 


4. The government monopolize alſo the trade CH AP, 
XI. 
and Siberia goods, under which they include 


of tobacco, pot-aſhes, weedaſh, tar, iſinglaſs, ſit 


thoſe which come thro? Siberia from China; but 
what advantages they reap from theſe monopolies 
is uncertain, bs 

5. All other goods in which the ſubject is per- 
mitted to trade, pay duty of import, or export : 
there is no town in Ruſſia where there is not a 
tolbooth, at which the merchant enters his goods, 
but they reckon only five general cuſtom houſes, 
Viz. thoſe of Archangel, Petersburg, Aſtracan, 
Kiow, and Moſcow. | 


HA P. XI. 


Treats of the civil government, laws, and puniſhments 


of the Ruſſians, 


BOTH the civil government and the levy- 


ing the publick taxes, are under the direction 


hath been intimated already; except ſuch cauſes 


as relate to the eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction, and the 
civil government of their cities and great towns; 

the latter of which is at preſent adminiſtred by 
the principal citizens and townſmen, who are de- 


nominated burgher-maſters. Before the regula- 
tions made by the late Czar, ſays Mr. Perry, 
the lives and fortunes of the people ſeemed to be 


| abſolutely at the diſpoſal of the Governors of the 


reſpective provinces. They uſed each of them to 
have a court in the city of Moſcow, where they 
reſided ; conſiſting of a bench of diacks or judges, 
whoſe buſineſs it was to hear and determine cauſes 
brought before them from inferior diſtricts, within 
the juriſdiction of each Governor, to ſign orders, as 
well relating to the taxes, as the military ſervice, 
and examine all controverſies relating to them 
and to make a report from time to time to their 


reſpective Lords, of ſuch matters as came before 


them. The Governor ſeldom gave himſelf the 
trouble of examining any cauſe himſelf, but de- 
termined according to the repreſentation his diacks 
or ſubſtitutes were pleaſed to make; and from 
theſe courts antiently there was no appeal. Every 
Governor alſo had a power of appointing the Go- 
vernors of the cities and diſtricts within his pro- 
vince; and each of theſe inferior Governors had 
their diack or judge, with a court in each city, 
called a precauſe Where he ſat to adminiſter juſtice, 
and to take care of the Czar's revenue. Every 
man pleaded his own cauſe, without being tied 
up to any particular form, and the diack was ſole 
judge of the matter; only in capital caſes, a ſtate 
of the fact was to be tranſmitted to the Gover- 
nor of the province at Moſcow, before the of- 
fender was executed. The Governor had no ſtat- 
ed ſalary, but uſually at the entrance on his go- 

vernment, 
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THE PRESENTS TAT E 


Theſe taxes are til] collected in moſt provinces, 
according to the number of houſes and farms that 
were found in each village at a viſitation made in 
the year 1679. But in conſideration that the 
number of inhabitants were probably much in- 
creaſed ſince that time, Commiſſaries were ap- 
pointed, in the year 1710, to make a particular 
ſurvey of the number of houſes in each village, with 
the names of the maſters, and their reſpeCtive fa- 
milies ; but this was put in execution only in the 
governments of Moſcow and Kiow, and here the 
nobility in a great meaſure rendered the care of the 


government ineffectual; for the wealth of moſt part 


of them conſiſting in villages and farms, they make 
it their buſineſs to skreen the peaſants, as much 
as poſſible, from publick taxes; and if the Com- 
miſſaries are not to be corrupted, which does not 
often happen, they will even order their peaſants 
houſes to be taken to pieces and carried off the 
ground, which may be done in a few hours, as 


they conſiſt only of timbers let into each other at 


the four corners ; and though this evaſion be very 
well known, the Senate wink at it, and ſuffer 
this tax to be collected according to the eſtimate 
made in 1679, except in the two governments 
above-mentioned, where the abuſe is too groſs to 
be paſſed by. 

The country people alſo are taxed for their bag- 
nios, gardens, bee-hives, ponds, mills, fiſheries, 
and other poſſeſſions of the like nature. 
mills pay a fourth part of the clear profits they are 
ſuppoſed to make, which is exacted pretty ſtrictly 
from the mills which belong to the clergy and 
common people, but the nobility find means to get 
themſelves eaſed. The bagnios of the peaſants 
pay fifteen pence per annum each: and as to their 
gardens, fiſheries, &c. the duty bears no propor- 


tion to the preſent value, but they pay according 


to what they were antiently valued at, whether 


they are run to decay, or improved. 


In the new conquered countries of Livonia, the 


_ diſtrict of Dorpt pays according to their capitula- 


tion 25000 rubles, Riga 609, Oeſel gooo, and 
Revel 15000. Belides the ordinary taxes above- 
mentioned, the inhabitants of the great towns pay 
a ground rent to the government for their houſes, 
which are not built on white ground, (or on ſuch 
lands as were antiently granted to great men and 
exempted from taxes) at the rate of five copecks a 
year for every fathom ſquare: and there is alſo a 
perſonal tax laid on all thoſe who exerciſe trade 
and handicrafts in proportion to their ſuppoſed 
gains: an ordinary citizen pays a ruble annually 
for his bagnio: a man of wealth, or a nobleman, 
three rubles per ann. and this is almoſt the onl 
duty the nobility pay for their houſes, which are 
free from other taxes. 

The clergy are not exempted from taxes: their 
Biſhops are poſſeſſed of great eſtates, and are never 


Their 


ſpared in levying the publick duties, Tn the be 


ning of the late war with Sweden, when the S Cin 


. O- 
vernment was reduced to ſome diſtreſs, all the 


church lands were ſeized, as well thoſe belonging 


to the Biſhops, as the monaſteries, and united to 
the demeſns of the crown ; but in the year 1711 

the Biſhops lands were reſtored to them again, the 
government being under ſome apprehenſion of an 
inſurrection : however, the court, after the pre- 
ſident of France, continue to demand a free gift 
of the clergy, beſides their other taxes, every 
three or four years. Moſt of their largeſt monaſte. 
ries alſo procured part of their lands to be reſtored; 
but the Czar having laid his hands on the patri- 


archal lands, entirely ſuppreſſed that dignity. The 


ſecular clergy, as they are leſs reſpected than any 
perſons in Kuſſia, ſo are they grieved with ſeverer 
taxes than any other ſubjects. The miniſter of 
the place pays ſix copecks, or pence, to the go- 
vernment for every houſe in his pariſh, though he 


ſometimes raiſes not ſo much from them; he pays 


alſo a farther tax on account of his being a prieſt, 
and another for every child he hath ; and as he 
hath more frequent occaſion for the bagnio than 
a common man, being obliged to bathe after con- 
jugal embraces before he can perform divine ſervice, 


he pays a ruble, or nine ſhillings for the bagnio, 


whereas a farmer pays but fifteen pence. The fol- 


lowing ſtate of the fixed revenue is given us by a Cali 
: TeVenue, 


late writer, viz. 


Governments. Towns. Burgher Peaſant Rubels. 
Houſes. Houſes. 

Moſcow 39 17301 236672 1149687 
Petersburg 28 8324 132652 408627 
Kiow 56 1864 25816 114857 
| Archangel 20 4302 92298 374276 
Riga 17 1771 42555 83039 
Afoph 17 958 40700 154933 
Siberia 30--. 3740-36154. 222080 
Caſan 54 2545 20571 344064 
Nizegorod 10 3694 78562 259581 

271. 44499. 705980. 3111144. 


And notwithſtanding Aſoph hath been ſince 
reſtored to the Turks, the villages laid to that 
government are moſt of them ſtill under the do- 
minion of Ruſſia, and therefore the revenues of 
them are not to be totally deducted in this ac- 
count. The reaſon of the diſproportion between 
the number of towns and the burgher houſes in 
the government of Kiow is, that this govern- 
ment comprehends Ukrania, or the country of 
the Coſſacks, the natives whereof are exempt 
from taxes, and therefore only the number of 
Ruſſian houſes is mentioned, which are liable to 
the publick duties. It is much the ſame in the 
government of Aſoph, where the Don Coflacks 

| inhabiting 
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againſt the Tartars. 


OF MUSCOVY, OR RUSSIA, 


habiting the plains near the river Don, are alſo 
d from taxes, as remaining an outguard 
Riga and Smolensko, with 
the places belong to them, are but one govern- 
ment; and the reaſon they yield ſo little at pre- 
ſent is, the devaſtation which was made the laſt 
war in Livonia, of which Riga is here reckoned 
the capital. T he uncertain or variable revenue 
is, 1. That which is laid upon the ſubject on 
ſome extraordinary emergency: as in the year 
1711. when the war commenced with the Turks, 
&c. and theſe are not always alike, but ſuitable 
to the occaſion, In the year 1716. the follow- 
ing extraordinary duties were laid upon every 


exempte 


houſe, whether thoſe of burghers or peaſants, viz. 


| Copecks, or pence, 
For furniſhing Petersburg and Riga (_ 
with proviſions . $57 
For ſupplying the admiralty at Revel 2  , 
with materials | 1 > 
Every hundred houſes to furniſh one) 
day labourer, for whoſe charges exch 3 
houſe was rated at "0 
Five hundred houſes to find one car- 
penter, and pay towards maintain- I 
ing him. | 
For falaries of landraths, or provincial 
commiſſioners, juſtices, and other ci- 
vil officers, purſuant to an order of 
the 28th of January 1715 


95-5 


2, The coinage is another article, which brings 
in a revenue to the crown. I here are two mints 


at Moſcow ; in one of which nothing is coined . 
but copper money, at the rate of two pounds of 


copper for a ruble; in the other the ſilver ſpecies 
of all ſizes are coined; and it is computed that 
both theſe offices yield the Czar about two hun- 
dred thouſand rubles per annum, | 

3. The monopoly of ſtrong liquors brings in a 


_ conſiderable revenue to the crown, none are al- 


lowed to fell beer, mead, or ſpirits drawn from 
corn but the Czar's agents, unleſs in Ukrania, or 
Livonia ; and as no nation is more addicted to 


drinking than the Ruſſes, this brings in a conſi- 


derable ſum ; eſpecially, if it be conſidered that 
the liquors vended in publick houſes are fold at 
twice the price of the prime coſt. As the ſoldiers 


and labourers receive one half of their pay in pro- 


viſions, and the other half in money; it is ob- 
ſerved, they lay out the latter immediately at the 
ale-houſe, ſo that great part of the money the 
government iſſues for the maintenance of the 
troops, ſoon returns into the treaſury again. The 
revenue ariſing by ſtrong liquors is uſually com- 
puted at a million of rubles per annum. 


4. The government monopolize alſo the trade CH AP, 


of tobacco, pot-aſhes, weedaſh, tar, iſinglaſs, ſalt 


and Siberia goods, under which they include 
thoſe which come thro? Siberia from China; but 


what advantages they reap from theſe monopolies 
is uncertain. 

5. All other goods in which the ſubject is per- 
mitted to trade, pay duty of import, or export : 
there is no town in Ruflia where there is not a 
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XI. 


> 


Cuſtoms. 


tolbooth, at which the merchant enters his goods, 


but they reckon only five general cuſtom houſes, 
Viz. thoſe of Archangel, Petersburg, Aſtracan, 
Kiow, and Moſcow. | 


CHAP, XI. 


Treats of the civil government, laws, and puniſhments 


of the Ruſſians. 


BOTH the civil government and the levy- 
ing the publick taxes, are under the direction 
of the Governors of the reſpective provinces, as 
hath been intimated already; except ſuch cauſes 
as relate to the eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction, and the 


the principal citizens and townſmen, who are de- 
nominated burgher-maſters. Before the regula- 
tions made by the late Czar, ſays Mr. PERRY, 
the lives and fortunes of the people ſeemed to be 
abſolutely at the diſpoſal of the Governors of the 


reſpective provinces. . They uſed each of them to 


have a court in the city of Moſcow, where they 
reſided ; conſiſting of a bench of diacks or judges, 
whoſe buſineſs it was to hear and determine cauſes 
brought before them from inferior diſtricts, within 
the juriſdiction of each Governor, to ſign orders, as 
well relating to the taxes, as the military ſervice, 
and examine all controverſies relating to them 
and to make a report from time to time to their 
reſpective Lords, of ſuch matters as came before 
them. The Governor ſeldom gave himſelf the 
trouble of examining any cauſe himſelf, but de- 


Civil go- 
vernment— 


civil government of their cities and great towns; 
the latter of which is at preſent adminiſtred by 


termined according to the repreſentation his diacks 


or ſubſtitutes were pleaſed to make; and from 
theſe courts antiently there was no appeal. Every 
Governor alſo had a power of appointing the Go- 
vernors of the cities and diſtricts within his pro- 
vince; and each of theſe inferior Governors had 


their diack or judge, with a court in each city, 


called a precauſe Where he ſat to adminiſter juſtice, 
and to take care of the Czar's revenue. Every 
man pleaded his own cauſe, without being tied 
up to any particular form, and the diack was ſole 
judge of the matter; only in capital caſes, a ſtate 
of the fack was to be tranſmitted to the Gover- 
nor of the province at Moſcow, before the of- 
fender was executed. The Governor had no ſtat- 


ed ſalary, but uſually at the entrance on his go- 


vernment, 
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CHAP, vernment, in which he remained three years un- 


X1. 


leſs removed for ſome notorious miſmanagements, 


the people preſented him with three or four thou- 


Laws: 
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Criminal 


fand rubles, and his diacks or ſubſtitutes alſo had 
conſiderable preſents made them. But notwith- 


ſtanding the Governors had no ſalary, it is ob- 


ſerved that they uſually grew very rich, during 
their ſhort adminiſtration ; for ſays my author, 
Mr. Perry, in every cauſe the firſt ſtep is to 
bribe the Judge ; money is known to be taken 
en both ſides, and he who bribes higheſt uſually 
carries his point. Another perquiſite belonging 
to the Governor was, the profits ariling from the 
aſleſſing and collecting the publick taxes, which 
they uſed to bring up under a guard to their of- 
fice at Moſcow, where the accounts of their re- 
ceipts and disburſements were made up, and ſent 
into the office of the great treaſury, which ſel- 
dom examined very nicely into their conduct; 
but this branch of buſineſs has been ſince put into 
the hands of certain merchants aad burgher-maſ- 
ters, whom the Czar preſumed would do him 
more juſtice in his revenue. But the moſt vil- 
lainous way theſe Governors and their ſubſtitutes 
kad of railing money, was the procuring people 
to be falſly accuſed, or encouraging frivolous peti- 
tions againſt them, and then examining them 


with threats, ordering them to be baſtinadoed or 


whipped almoſt to death, if they would not buy 
of the puniſhment. with a ſwinging fine: and I 


do not perceive they are in a much better condi- 


tion at this day. The late Czar indeed gave per- 
miſſion to any of his ſubjects to petition him di- 


realy againſt the oppreſſions and injuſtice of his 


officers and magiſtrates ; but then if the ſuggeſ- 
tions in the petition were held groundleſs or fri- 


volous, the petitioner was to ſuffer death; as the 


Judge was on the other fide, if they were found 
to be true. But the hazard being ſo very great, 
there have ſcarce any been found bold enough to 
petition; they chooſe rather to acquieſce under an 
unjuſt judgment. | 

As to the laws of Mufcovy, there are no o- 
ther than their antient cuſtoms, which the late 
Czar collected into a body; I have not yet met 
with them, but it ſeems they are of very little 
uſe to the common people, who are all ſlaves to 
their reſpective Lords, and can have no properties 
but what they may be diveſted of, except the 
merchants and tradeſmen in their cities and great 
towns, whoſe fortunes howe er the government 
can command, 


The puniſhments for criminal offences ſeem to 


_ proſecutions be arbitrary: the Judge or Governor may inflict 


corporal puniſhments, put the offender to death, 
or impriſon him as he ſees fit; of which a very 
late writer hath given us ſome inſtances : he was 
preſent, he ſays, at the great court at Moſcow, 
the dernier reſort, where the Vice-Czar fat in 


perſon 3 above two hundred ſuitors or petitioners 
appeared before him, Ruflians, Siberians, Aſtra- 
canians, Collacks, Calmucks, and Tartars, ſom 


. 8 may 
of them came with complaints, and others + 


give in their accounts; of whom thirty were tif 
patched that morning. The criminals he puniſh. 
ed arbitrarily, there being no appeal from his ſen. 
tence : his ſevere and r:gorous executions had ren. 
dered him the terror of the country. Mercy he 
ſeemed a ſtranger to, and his very ſpeech and 
looks were enough to make the people tremble, 


Clin 


AM, 


The Czar had a very great regard for him, be- 


cauſe he was never moved by any reſpect to per- 
ſons, or bribes, in the adminiſtration of juſtice; 
and he had cauſed ſome thouſands of robbers and 
murderers to be put to death; which had not 
however proved a ſufficient remedy for thoſe 
crimes, our author obſerves 3 inaſmuch as the 
Ruffans ſeem very indifferent as to life or death, 
and undergo capital puniſhments with an unpa— 
rallelled indolence. 
his adminiſtration, he at one time hanged up two 
hundred robbers upon iron hooks by the ribs ; the 
dread of which, ſtruck ſuch a terror into their 


brethren, that their number ſoon after diminiſhed, 


The priſons of Moſcow are full of theſe criminals, 
who ſubſiſt by begging, and ſome of them remain 
there all their lives, When the country is at any 
time infeſted by robbers, the Governor uſually or- 


ders ſome offenders to be executed for an example; 


and if their magiſtrates were not very ſevere, it 
would be impoſſible to live in any tolerable ſafety. 
The fame writer relates, that Prince MENZ I- 


KOFF, paſſing through a town, was attacked by 


the inhabitants, who knew him very well : that 
ſeveral of his retinue were killed, and he very nar- 


rowly eſcaped by the ſwiftneſs of his horſe ; for 
which he afterwards cauſed all the inhabitants, 


guilty or not guilty, promiſcuouſly to be hanged, 


Towards the latter end of 


not ſparing the miniſter of the pariſh z which 


ſhews, that whatever laws they may have, their 
grandees act as arbitrarily as if they had none, and 
the Sovereign deals with them in the very ſame 
manner as they do by their inferiors. 

Of their puniſhments Mr, PerRy gives us 
the following account. The firſt he calls the ba- 
taogs; where the offender is laid flat on his face, 
With his back bare, and his legs and arms ex- 
tended, while two perſons whip his back with 
bataogs or ſmall ſticks, of the thickneſs of one's 
little finger; one of them ſitting on his feet, and 
the other at his head, who continue to beat him 
until the perſon who directs the puniſhment bids 
them hold their hands. The greateſt men, as 
well as the meaneſt ſlaves, ſuffer this puniſhment, 
which is ſometimes inflicted with that ſeverity, 
that the perſon dies under it ; and yet the power 
of inflicting it is lodged in every perſon who hath 
power over another; as in noblemen, gentlemen, 


officers, 
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officers, M ö ö real 
tended fault, without any trial, arbitrarily exer- 


eile this diſcipline on thoſe under their power; 


and the perſon puniſhed is obliged to own himſelf 


ina fault, or be bataoged till he does. He muſt 
{11 down before his Lord with his face to the 


alſo 
1 and thank him that he hath been ſo mer- 
Gifu] to inflict no more ſtripes on him. It is not 


an uncommon thing for their ſubjects or inferior 
judges and magiſtrates to undergo this puniſhment, 
and yet be continued in their poſt, It is not the 
cuſtom of Ruſſia to turn their officers out of buſi- 
neſs for little knaviſh praCtices, but to inflict cor- 
poral puniſhment on them, or put them into ſome 
inferior employment. 
The knout is another kind of puniſhment, but 


hot inflicted without trial as the lat, unleſs by the 


command of ſome great man. The knout is a 
thick hard thong of leather, about three feet and 
half in length, faſtened to a ſtick near a yard 
long; for leſſer crimes the offender is taken up on 
the back of another man, and the hangman gives 


him as many ſtrokes on the bare back, as the 
ſudge directs; which are laid on with that force, 


that the blood flies at every ſtroke ; and their exe- 


cutioners are ſuch artiſts at it, that they will lay 


them on by the {ide of each other, from the top 


of a man's ſhoulders down to his middle. | 
When the knout is given for great offences 

(which puniſhment is alfo called the pine) the of- 

fender's hands are tied together behind his body, 


and then he is drawn up by them with a pully ; 


a great weight being at the fame time hung at 
his feet, and being thus hoiſted up, his ſhoulder 
bones are diſlocated, and his arms come right over 
his head: while he is hanging in this poſture, 
the executioner 1s ordered to give him a certain 
number of {ſtrokes with his whip or knout ; which 
is uſually executed very leiſurely, while a ſubdiack, 
or clerk of the court, examines him as to his guilt, 
the number of his accomplices, &c. after which 
he 1s taken down, his bones reduced, and he is 
remanded to priſon, But if he be charged with 
treaſon, or ſome other capital crime, after the 
oftender is taken down, he is tied to a long pole, 
as upon a ſpit, and his raw back held to the fire, 
till the examiners have extorted ſuch a confeſſion 
from him as they deem ſufficient, which the ſub- 
diack or clerk takes down in writing. But if the 
perſon will not accuſe himſelf, and the proof is not 
clear againſt him, and he can hold out againſt this 
variety of tortures, which perhaps is inflicted two 
or three weeks ſucceſſively, he is ſometimes acquit- 
ted; otherwiſe, after all his ſufferings he is put 
to death. | 
Hereticks, or thoſe who are deemed ſuch, are 
burnt to death: of which a late writer has given 
us an inſtance in the perſon of a Ruſſian prieſt, 


who publickly preached againſt the. worſhip of. 


Vor. I. 


OF MUSCOVY, OR RUSSIA. 


aſters, &c. who on any real or pre- pictures, and invocation of ſaints; and on a pub- CHAP. 


lick feſtival, hewed to pieces with an ax, the 
pictures of the Bleſſed Virgin Mary, and Saint 
ALExIus, painted upon wood ( for they ſuffer 
no carved work in their temples) he ſhewed great 
reſolution at the ſtake, and preached to the peo- 
ple againſt idolatry to the laſt moment. 

LE Brun relates, that he ſaw a woman who 
had murdered her husband at Moſcow, ſet up 
to the neck in the ground, who died the next 
day; but that many of them will live ſeveral. 
days in this condition, before they expire: in ex- 
treme cold weather they cannot hold out long. 
A great man formerly was ſeldom called to account 
for killing a peaſant, or any other perſon under 


. D . uo * 
his power, and if it was taken notice of, a fine 


to the government was all the puniſhment inflicted 


on him; but they ſeem to be more tender of the 
lives of the common people of late. There are 
inſtances, where the Czar hath puniſhed their 

Governors very ſeverely, for oppreſſing his ſubjects. 
under their care, in the laſt reign. e 


CH AP.--XU. 


Treats of their Ianguage, characters, learnins, chro- 
nology, religion, marriages, and funerals, 


T'HE religion of the Ruſſians being the ſame 
with that of the Greeks, already ſo largely 


treated of, except that they have ſome ſuperſtiti- 


ons peculiar to themſelves; I ſhall have but lit- 
tle to obſerve here upon that head ; and therefore 
have brought their language, learning, matrimoni- 
al, and funcral rites into the ſame chapter, with. 
which I ſhall conclude the ſtate of Ruſſia. 


Their language is a mixture of the Sclavonian Language. 
and Poliſh. Their characters they have from the Charafters, 


Greeks, but ſomething altered and augmented, the 
number of their letters being thirty eight. Their 


737 
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Ara was the creation of the world; which they ra. 


reckon to be ſeven thouſand two hundred and 
thirty four years old, but have very little be- 
ſides tradition to found this opinion upon. Their 


year began the firſt of September, which they 


kept with great ſolemnity; admiring the good- 
neſs of GOD, in creating the world in autumn, 
when corn, and all manner of ſruits were ripe ; 
not conſidering that when it is autumn in this 


part of the world, the ſpring is coming on in 


the ſouthern: Jatitudes. The late Czar ordered 


that their year ſhould begin the firſt of January,. 


and that the incarnation of our Saviour ſhould for 


the future be their common ra, as in the reſt 


of Chriſtendom; and on the firſt of January, 
1700. O. S. he ordered a general jubilee to be 
proclaimed, and to be ſolemnized a wi ole week 


together with firing of guns, illum/n. tions, and 
other expreſſions of joy; forbidding the Ruſſians 
8 , --x 
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I. 
A 


earning. 


we are ſenſible this is the more correct, is a lit- did not underſtand Latin. He ſet up printing. 


do not like the principles of the Roman Catholicks, books to be tranſlated out of foreign languages, 


a ſubject to travel, for much the ſame reaſon, have alſo been introduced and encouraged in the laſt 


out of Chriſt's hoſpital, together with Mr. FER DR EV firſt planted the Goſpel in Muſcovy: but 


people in that ſcience, and particularly in navi- again overſpread the face of the country, and that 


and Holland, and carried them over to Nuffia; reign, like the other Greek churches, who was 


| beads ſet upon wires, with which they multi- archate were any temptation to him, I ſhall not 


THE PRESENT STATE 


under a certain penalty to date the year in their tongue, or ſome other foreign language, ſhould Oh 
writings from the creation any longer. Their be diſabled to inherit his father's eſtate, if it ex. . 
ſtyle is the ſame with ours, though why we do cceded five hundred rubles per ann. And that no 
not both follow the Roman or new ſtyle, when man ſhould be permitted to officiate as a prieſt why 


tle unaccountable; unleſs it be, that becauſe we houſes alſo, and having procured ſeveral valuable 


we are afraid of countenancing them, by imitat- diſperſed them through his dominions. Colleges 
ing their real improvements. were erected at Moſcow and Petersburg for teach- 

Learning and the liberal arts were, till very ing the liberal arts, libraries compiled, and x 
lately, perfect ſtrangers to Ruſſia. No people ever multitude of other improvements made, which! 
took more pains to excel, than theſe did to re- have already mentioned in the deſcription of the 
main in ignorance. They were jealous of eve- city -of Petersburg, and other parts of this work, 
ry foreigner who came amongſt them, leſt he Elegant buildings, painting, ſtatuary, medals, an- 
ſhould introduce ſomething new; nor ever ſuffered tiquities, and whatever might entertain the Curious, 


"The late Czar obſerving how mean a figure his reign and the preſent, that Ruſſia in another age 
country made, occaſioned by that profound igno- poſſibly may vye with the politeſt nations of Eu- 
rance which reigned in his dominions, about the rope. 5 Ts, 

year 1698, viſited England, Holland and Germa- As to their religion, it is ſaid Chriſtianity was gan 
ny, in order to be acquainted with the cuſtoms firſt introduced among them in the reign of the 
of other nations, and obſerve the improvements Great Duke WoLoDIMER, who marrying the 
which were made in arts and ſciences. And when daughter of BAs1LI1Us the Grecian Emperor, he- 
the Czar left England, he obtained leave of King came her convert about the year 989, though ac- 
WILLIAM to take ſome young mathematicians cording to the tradition of the Ruſſians, St. Ax- 


GUSON, and other men of skill, to inſtruct his however that be, it is agreed that paganiſm had 


cation, ſhip-building and enginecring. He agreed Chriſtianity did not revive till about the tenth 
alſo with great numbers of artificers in England century, They had their Uatriarch till the laſt 


and ſoon after erected a large ſchool at Moſow, veſted almoſt with fovereign power, and might 
in which young lads were taught arithmetick at in ſome reſpects be ſaid to inare the empire with 
the Czar's charge, and allowed a handſome ſub- the Czar; for he was not only ſupreme in al! 
fiſtence ; and out of theſe he choſe the moſt in- eccleſiaſtical caufes, but had a power of making 
genious, and ſent them into foreign countries, laws for the reformation of manners, and might 
to qualify themſelves for the ſervice of his navy, puniſh the offenders with death, by his fole au- 
&c. He employed alſo Mr. FER GusoN to teach thority. And on Palm Sunday the Czar him- 
aſtronomy, and other parts of the mathematicks, ſelt uſed to lead the horſe he rode on to the great 
to calculate the eclipſes, ſhew how they would ap- church, carrying a palm branch in his hand be- 
pear in Muſcovy, &c. His Majeſty alſo ordered fore him. But here, it is true, the Patriarch fe- 
globes, teleſcopes, and other mathematical inſtru- preſented our Saviour riding to Jeruſalem, But 
ments, to be brought over, diſcourſing frequently whether the late Czar thought theſe honours and 
with his Lords on the motions of the heavenly prerogatives too great for a ſubject ; or was ap- 
bodies, &c. Before this there never had been ſo prehenſive a Patriarch might oppoſe the reformati- 
much as a ſchool to teach arithmetick, nor did ons he intended in church and ftate ; or laitly, 
they know the uſe of figures, but made uſe of whether the vaſt poſſeſſions annexed to the patri- 


plied and divided in a tedious way, ſubject to very determine; but upon the death of the laſt Patri- 
groſs miſtakes; and in many of the publick of- arch, the Czar ſeized his revenues, and entirely 
fices obſerved the ſame method very lately. As to ſuppreſſed the office, or rather transferred it to 
the laity, they were perfectly ignorant of letters. himſelf: for he engroſſed all the power of the 
If a perſon could read his mother tongue, he was Patriarch, read the offices himſelf which the Pa- 
reckoned ſufficiently qualified for holy orders. And triarch uſed to perform on ſolemn occaſions, and 
yet it is not to be conceived with what contempt ſubſtituted the Archbiſhop of Rezan to execute 
they looked upon other nations. The late Czar ſuch parts of the patriarchal function, as he could 
ſet up ſchools in all the great towns, and paſſed not attend himſelf. I his alteration in their eccle- 
an edict, that whoever did not learn to read and fiaſtical polity was not well reliſhed by the Ruſ- 
Write, and get a tolerable knowledge of the Latin fian clergy ; and one of their Biſhops having * 
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ed pretty freely upon the power the Czar had aſ- ly practiſed in Roman Catholick countries, They CHAP, 
ſumed, he ordered him to be degraded ; but they perform their devotions night and day, as in the XII. 
repreſented that this could not be done, without a Latin convents; and their faſts are as long and = 
new Patriarch; whereupon the Czar created a as ſevere as in the other Grecian churches. The _ 
Biſhop after his own heart, who made no ſcruple Ruſſians, like other Chriſtians of the Greek worſhip of 
of degrading the offending Biſhop, by taking the communion, abhor all manner of carved images, {*: 
mitre from his head. It is obfervable. however, as expreſsly prohibited by the ſecond command- 
that the late Czar did not take upon him to diſ- ment; but no people deal more in pictures: they 
place any Biſhop by his abſolute power, but cauſed have the picture of GOD the Father, whom 
them to be degraded in form, by ſome other Biſhop; they draw like an old man, with gray hairs and 
which is a circumſtance that has not been always a long beard. The picture of our Saviour on 
obſerved in ſome Chriſtian countries nearer home, the croſs and in the arms of the bleſſed Virgin, 
But the church of Ruſſia hath ſtill its Metropo- whom they make an agreeable young Lady, St. 
lites, Archbiſhops, and Biſhops, like the reſt of AxDREwW, St. NICHOLAS, and St. SERGIUS 
the Greek churches, and their fees are generally are their favourite ſaints; and being painted on 
well endowed ; but their ſecular prieſts have nei- boards, are hung or ſet on ſhelves about their 
ther glebe nor tythes for their maintenance, as I rooms; to whom every ſtranger who enters, firſt 
can learn, but depend chiefly on fome perquiſites, pays his reverence before he addrefles himſelf to 
which ariſe from the offices they perform, and their the family; and not a woman but hath a croſs 
learning has hitherto been ſuitable to their mainte- about her neck. One who travelled into Ruſ- 
nance ; but by the late Czar's regulations, none ſia, obſerves, that though no people are more 
are to be admitted prieſts, who do not underſtand wantonly inclined than the Ruſſians, they con- 
Latin, as hath been obſerved already. They per- ſtantly take the croſs off their miſtreſſes necks, 
form divine ſervice in the ſame manner as hath and cover all the pictures of their ſaints before 
been deſcribed in ſpeaking of the Greek Church, they dare be familiar with them; as if they 
and have as little preaching as their brethren in thought them really animated, and dreaded their 
Turkey, except in Petersburg, and ſome of the being witneſſes of thoſe impure enjoy ments. 
principal cities, during Lent, when there is now The Ruſſians of quality lay out immenſe ſums 
and then a ſermon, | in adorning the pictures of their ſaints with jew- 

There are many monaſteries and convents of els; but the late Czar endeavoured to leſſen their 
monks and nuns in Ruſſia, the one governed by number, keeping only the croſs and the picture 
their priors, or archimandrites; and the other by of our bleſſed Saviour in his own palace, and his 
their igumenes, or abbefies. They had large poſ- courtiers many of them followed his example: 
ſeſſions of lands and villages, and a multitude of and when he obſerved that ſome of his Lords had 
© flaves belonging to them; and were exceeding rich filled the cabbins of their ſhips with pictures of 
in jewels, pearls and gold, till the late Czar ſeized this kind, he told them, one was enough to croſs 
their lands and rich goods to maintain his armies: themſelves before, and ordered all the reſt to be 
and though he returned ſome part of them again removed out of the ſhip. © 
about ten years afterwards, he annexed a great At Moſcow there is a picture of the Virgin 
part of their lands to his own demeſns. And ob- Mary, whoſe miraculous power if any one had 
ſerving that the ſhutting up ſo many young peo- doubted ſome little time ago, he would have 
ple in monaſteries prevented the increaſe of his run the hazard of being mobbed : they believe F 
ſubjects: he ordered that no man under fifty it to have been drawn by St. LUKE, and con- | 
years of age ſhould be admitted into a religious ſecrated by the Virgin herſelf in theſe words, My 
houſe. Their nunneries remain in much the ſame grace, and my power be with this picture. They 
ſkate they did, whither women retire frequently have peculiar tutelary ſaints in every family, 
from their husbands when they are ill uſed, and and almoſt for every particular buſineſs; and if 
daughters from their parents; and after they a man ſezs his friend proſper, he immediately ap- 
are ſhaved, there is no reclaiming them. Prince plies to him to lend him the faint who has been 
GAGARIN, it ſeems, would have compelled his ſo propitious to his family; and will even ad- 
daughter to marry a courtier ſhe did nut like, vance a ſum of money for the loan of it. Pt- 
Whereupon ſhe fled to a monaſtery and had her grimages tothe bones, and relicks of their ſaints 
head ſnaved; and notwithſtanding his quality, the were diſcountenanced in the laſt reign, and are 
Prince was obliged to ſubmit to it. The huſ- now pretty much diſuſed. The late Czar alſo 
bands alſo ſometimes force their wives into a mo- endeavoured, to bring off his people from their 
naſtery, that they may be at liberty to marry rigorous faſts, which he found had been very 
again: and parents and brothers ſend their daugh- fatal to great numbers of the labouring men and 
ters and ſiſters to convents that they may not be ſoldiers in his ſervice : for when his army lay 
obliged to raife fortunes for them, as is frequent- encamped 4 a plentiful country, perhaps 757 | 
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CH AP. Lent came on, and they ſtarved with all neceſ- 
XII. ſaries about them; a little after they removed 
WW into a deſert, and then they would have eaten if 
; they could have met with proviſion; and what 
between their real wants, and thoſe of their own 
making, it is inconceivable what numbers periih- 
ed in the late war, Notwithſtanding the Czar 
brought his pœople off from many other of their 
antient cuſtoms, they ſeemed pertinaciouſly to 
adhere to this of faſting: a late writer ſays, he 
was acquainted with ſome old Ruſhans of quality 
who were very ill, and yet durſt not break the 
rules preſcribed them by their religion in this par- 
ticular, till they had firſt obtained a diſpenſation 
from the Patriarch of Conſtantinople, which they 
ſent for with the utmoſt ſecrecy, the Czar hav- 
Ing prohibited all applications to that Patriarch, 
being under an apprehenſion that his dominions 
would be drained of great ſums of money by 
that means. And thus much may be ſufficient 
to obſerve of the religion of Ruſſia, which differs 
but little from that of the other Greek churches, 
of which I have ſpoken ſo largely already in 
treating of Turkey in Europe. I ſhall only add, 
that the preſent government allow liberty of 
conſcience to all denominations of Chriſtians ; and 
will admit foreigners to their religious worſhip, 
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and to be buried in their church- yards; which 


are favours they would have made ſome difficulty , 
in granting before the reformations made by the al 
late Czar. 8 =; 

As to their marriages and funeral rites, they e 
are in a manner the ſame with thoſe of the other tn, 
Grecian churches already deſcribed, only it is ob- 18 
ſervable, that whereas they formerly kept up their 
wives and daughters, and would not let them be 
ſeen, the Czar has ſo diſcountenanced theſe blind 
bargains, that a gentleman has now the ſame li- 
berty of waiting on his miſtreſs, and courting 
her as in this part of the world ; and the married 
women meet at their entertainments and aſſem- 
blies with the men, as in other parts of Europe, 
That immoderate mourning, and howling alſo, 
with which they uſed to attend their deceaſed 
friends to the grave, is now entirely laid aſide by 
the better ſort of people, and thoſe who are un- 
der the eye of the court; and they conform them- 
ſelves almoſt in every other reſpect, to the cuſ- 
toms of their politer neighbours. 

The weights and meaſures of Ruſſia, which | 
had omitted, are as follow: viz. forty Ruſs pounds 
make a pood, or thirty {ix pounds Engliſh, An 
arſheen, their common meaſure, is eight and twen- 


ty Engliſh inches. 
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Treats of the ſituation and extent of tie kingdom of Sweden, of the air and climate, and of its ſeas, lates, 
aud rivers. | 


HAP. WE DE N, part of the antient Scan- 


from the loth to the zoth degree of longitude, CHI 
reckoning from the meridian of London. But | 
then within theſe bounds Finland is included, , 
which I have already deſcribed as a province of 
Muſcovy, it having been entirely conquered by 
the late Czar. I find however that the Muſco- 
vites in purſuance of the late treaty of peace, havs 

| reſtored 


C 


dinavia, is bounded by Norwegian Lap- 
land towards the north : by the domini- 
ee eye ons of Muſcovy towards the eaſt : by the 
and exrme Baltick ſea towards the ſouth : and by Denmark 
of Sweden, and Norway towards the welt ; extending from 

the 56th to the 6gth degree of north latitude, and 
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between their real wants, and thoſe of their own 
making, it is inconceivable what numbers periſh- 
ed in the late war. Notwithſtanding the Czar 
brought his pœople off from many other of their 
antient cuſtoms, they ſcemed pertinaciouſly to 
adhere to this of faſting: a late writer ſays, he 
was acquainted with ſome old Ruſſians of quality 
who were very ill, and yet durſt not break the 
rules preſcribed them by their religion in this par- 


ing prohibited all applications to that Patriarch, 


that means. 
to obſerve of the religion of Ruſſia, which differs 
but little from that of the other Greek churches, 
of which I have ſpoken ſo largely already in 
treating of "Turkey in Europe. I ſhall only add, 
that the preſent government allow libert 
conſcience to all denominations of Chriſtians ; and 
will admit foreigners to their religious worſhip, 
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into a deſert, and then they would have eaten if 
they could have met with proviſion; and what 


| ticular, till they had firſt obtained a diſpenſation 
from the Patriarch of Conſtantinople, which they 
ſent for with the utmoſt ſecrecy, the Czar hav- 


being under an apprehenſion that his dominions 


would be drained of great ſums of money by 
And thus much may be ſufficient 


of 


and to be buried in their church- yards; which 
are favours they would have made ſome difficulty 
in granting before the reformations made by the , 
late Czar. 4 
As to their marriages and funeral rites, they u 
are in a manner the ſame with thoſe of the other #2; 
Grecian churches already deſcribed, only it is ob- . 
ſervable, that whereas they formerly kept up their 
wives and daughters, and would not let them be 
ſeen, the Czar has ſo diſcountenanced theſe blind 
bargains, that a gentleman has now: the ſame li- 
berty of waiting on his miſtreſs, and courting 
her as in this part of the world ; and the married 
women meet at their entertainments and afſem- 
blies with the men, as in other parts of Europe, 
That immoderate mourning, and howling alſo, 
with which they uſed to attend their deceaſed 
friends to the grave, is now entirely laid aſide by 
the better ſort of people, and thoſe who are un- 
der the eye of the court; and they conform them- 
ſelves almoſt in every other reſpect, to the cuſ- 
toms of their politer neighbours. 8 
The weights and meaſures of Ruſſia, which | 
had omitted, are as follow: viz. forty Ruſs pounds 
make a pood, or thirty {ix pounds Engliſh, An 
arſheen, their common meaſure, is eight and twen- 


ty Engliſh inches, 
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dinavia, is bounded by Norwegian Lap- 
land towards the north : by the domini- 
"Te rem ons of Muſcovy towards the eaſt : by the 
and extent Baltick ſea towards the ſouth : and by Denmark 
of Sweden, and Norway towards the welt ; extending from 
the 56th to the 69th degree of north latitude, and 
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Treats of the ſituation and extent of tie kingdom f Stueden, of the air and climate, and of its ſeas, lates, 
| did riders. 


WE D E N, part of the antient Scan- from the Loth to the zoth degree of longitude, CH 


reckoning from the meridian of London. But | 
then within theſe bounds Finland is included, . 
which I have already deſcribed as a province of 
Muſcovy, it having been entirely conquered by 
the late Czar. I find however that the Muſco- 
vites in purſuance of the late treaty of peace, havs 
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| reſtored five of the ſeven provinces of Finland to 


the Swedes again, retaining only the diſtricts of 
Xexholm and Carelia, to the northward of the 
river Nye; and of theſe Sweden hath made an ab- 
ſolute ceſſion to Muſcovy, as well as of the reſt of 


the Swediſh dominions to the ſouthward of that 


river, namely, of Ingria, Eſtonia, and Livonia, 
the richeſt and moſt commodious of all the Swe- 
diſh territories, and which that crown would ne- 
ver have parted with, but upon the laſt neceſſity. 
Part of the Swediſh Pomerania in Germany, with 
Bremen and Verden, having been alſo relinquiſhed 
to other powers by the Swedes ; fo that Sweden is 


now reduced almoſt within its antient bounds, of 


which I ſhall take farther notice, when I come to 


the deſcription of Germany. 


T he moſt conſiderable mountains in this coun- 
try are the Dofrine hills, being a long chain of 
high rocky clifts, which ſeparate Sweden from 
Norway, and are almoſt continually covered with 
ſnow. T here are alſo a multitude of other ſtony 
barren mountains diſyerſed over the whole coun- 
try, which give it but a diſagreeable aſpect ; and 
from theſe fall innumerable rivers, or rather tor- 


rents, not many of them navigable, on account 


of the rocks and cataracts which obſtruct their 


paſſage; they form however ſeveral conſiderable 
lakes, the chief whereof are the Wener and the 


Weter, either of them near an hundred miles in 


length ; and the Meller, on which Stockholm 
ſtands. The ſeas of Sweden are the Ore Sund or 
Sound, which divides Gothia and Schonen from 
Denmark: the Baltick or Eaſt Sea, which flows 
between Sweden and Germany, and between V 
Sweden and Livonia : the Bothnick bay or Bo- 
denzee, which ſeparates Sweden from Finland: 
and the gulph of Finland, which divides Finland 
from Livonia ; but of this the Muſcovite has in a 
manner the dominion at preſent, being poſſeſſed 
of Wybourg, Petersburg, Narva, Revel, and in- 
deed of almoſt all the other ports upon it. Mon- 
ſieur MoTRAYE obſerves of the Baltick ſea (of 
which all the reſt are but branches) that its waters 
are not near fo ſalt as thoſe of the ocean; which 
he aſcribes to the many rivers that fall into it, r 
and the currents ſitting out of the Baltick into 
the ocean, and the Baltick receiving no waters 
from thence ; conſequently there is no tide in the 
Eaſt ſea. 

As to the air and ſeaſons, theſe are much the 
ſame as in the northern parts of Muſcovy already 
deſcribed, They have ſeven months winter in 
ſome parts, and in others near nine, when the 
ſnow covers the ground, and their lakes, ſcas, 
and rivers, are frozen up. They travel alſo in 
ſledges over the ſnow, as in other northern coun- 


tries. In Lapland they have the ſun for two 


months together in ſummer time, without any in- 
tervening night; and in the winter, a night pro- 


tick ſea: 


Gothland : 


8 of Eaſt Gothland Proper and Smaland. 
Eaſt 


741 
portionably long, At Stockholm, the capital city, CH AP. 


the ſun is eighteen hours above the horizon, at the [. 


ſummer ſolſtice - and conſe: quently they have but GI 


little comfort in that planet in the depth of win- 
ter: and as the winter is extremely cold, their 
ſummers, it is ſaid, are proportionably warm; eſ- 
pecially in the valiies, which are ſurrounded by 
woods and mountains, where the heat is reverbe- 
rated from fide to fide for many hours together, 
without intermiſſion. The country is generally 
healthful, as may be diſcerned from the hale 
complexion, and robuſt conſtitutions of the na- 
tives. | 


. 


Treats of the reſpedtroe provinces of Sweden, and of 
their chief towns, palaces, and publick buildirgs. 


Go- Grand di- 
vitions-of 
weden. 


on the eaſt and ſouth by the Bal- 1. Goch- 
and on the weſt by the Sound. 2125 

2. Sweden, properly ſo called, or Old Sweden, 2. Sweden. 
is bounded on the north by Swediſh Lapland: on 
the eaſt by the Bothnick bay: on the ſouth by 
and on the welt by the Dofrine hills, 
which divide it from Norwa 

3. Swediſh Lapland, being bounded by Ward- 3: Lapland. 
huys, or the Norwegian Lapland, on the north : 
by Muſcovian Lapland on the eaſt : by Sweden 
Proper on the ſouth: and by the mountains of 
Daarfield, which divide it trom Norway on the 

veſt. 

4. Finland, bounded by Kimi Lapmark on the 4. Finland. 
north: by Muß {covy on the caſt: the gulph of 
Finland on the ſouth : and by the Bothnick gulph 
towards the weſt. 

5. The Swediſh dominions in Germany, which at Pomert- 
were lately the Upper Pomerania, Bremen and z 
Verden. But as theſe were entirely conquered verden. 
by the Danes and their allies in the late war, and 
Sweden hath by a peace reſigned her intereſt in 


5 H E fix grand diviſions of Sweden are 1. 


thia, or Gothland, bounded on the north by 3 
Proper Sweden : 


Bremen and Verden to King GEORGE, and her 


right in Stetin, &c. to the King of Pruſſia, there 

remains but little in the poſleiſion of the Swede in 
Germany, except the city of Stralſund, and the 
territory about it, lying over againſt the iſle of 
Rugen. 

6. The iſlands of Sweden, which are very nu- Swediſh 
merous, and of theſe the iſles of Gothland, Oe- iſles. 
land, Aland, Hyena, Rugen, and Uſedom, are 
the chief : as for the iſlands of Oeſel and Dago, 
and the other iſlands on the coaſt of Livonia, 
theſe were reſigned by Sweden to Ruſſia, with 
Livonia itſelf, by. the laſt peace. 
ſubdivided into 125 Gothland, Weſt Gothland, r 
and South Gothland. In Eaſt Gothland are the 


33 and 


Gothia is again Subdivifi as 


1 
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CHAP. Eaft Gothland Proper is bounded by Suderma- 8, Weſterwick, a port town, fifty miles to the C H Ap. 
II. nia on the north, by the Baltick ſea on the caſt, northward of S 9. Jenkoping, ſituate at II. 
1 by Smaland on the ſouth, and by the lake of the weſt end of the lake of Wetter. 10. Halm- —— 


50 Smaland is bounded by Eaſt Gothland Proper ſixty miles to the northward of Lunden. 11, J rpg 


on the north, by the Baltick on the caſt, by the Gottenbourg, the capital of Weſt Gothland, is 6 ten- 
province of Bleking on the ſouth, and by Halland ſituate in 58 degrees odd minutes, an hundred . 


on the weſt, miles and upwards to the northward of Lunden, 
Subdivitons In Weſt Gothland are the provinces of Weſt is a well fortified town, and a good harbour; and 
ee d. Gothland Proper, Wermeland, and Dalia. being to the northward of the Sound, is of great 


weſt Got- Weſt Gothland, properly fo called, is bounded conſequence to Sweden, becauſe a trade may be 

land Proper. by the lake of Wenner towards the north, by the carried on from thence, without being obliged to 
lake of Wetter towards the eaſt, by Smaland to- pay any duties to Denmark. 1:. Scara, the Scars. 

wards the ſouth, and by the ſea of Gothland to- antient ſeat of the Gothick Kings, and at pre 
| wards the welt. ſent a Biſhop's ſee, about eighty miles north-eaſt 
Werm:land Wermeland is bounded by the province of Da- of Gottenbourg. 12. Lidkoping, fituate on the Litkoping, | 
lecarlia towards the north, by Weſtmania and ſouth fide of the lake Wenner. 14. Marienſtat, Marienſtar, | 
Nericia towards the eaſt, and by Dalia on the to the eaſtward of it, upon the ſame lake. 15. 
| weſt and ſouth. Dalcbourg, the capital town of Dalia, ſituate on Dalebong. 
Dalia, Dalia is bounded by Wermceland on the the lake of Wenner, forty-five miles north of 
north and eaſt, by the lake of Wenner on the Gottenbourg. 16. Carolilat, the capital of cg. 

ſouth, and by the province of Bahus towards Wermelandia, ſituate on the north-eaſt ſide of 


AS Tan 
D. ee 


-.. ne weſt. the lake Wenner, 17. Linkoping, an inland x;;c;,,4 
$obdivifions In South Gothland are the provinces of Scho- town, the capital of Eaſt Gothland, about thirty | 
pe 2 nen, Bleking, and Halland. | leagues to the northward of Calmar. 18. Suder- Saderb gig 
Schonen. Schonen, or Scania, is bounded by Halland on koping, a handſome open town, about twenty | 

| the north, and by the Baltick ſea on the eaſt, miles to the caſtward of Linkoping. 19. Nor- Norköpig. 
ſouth, and weſt. koping, ſituate on the banks of a lake, between 
Bleking. Bleking ! is a narrow track of land on the Bal- Linkoping and Suderkoping. 
tick ſea, north-caſt of Schonen. Sweden Proper, or Old Sweden, is divided in- Sweden 
Halland. Halland is bounded by Weſt Gothland towards to eleven parts, viz. 1. Upland. 2. Suderma— dived u 
the north and eaſt, by Schonen on the ſouth, and nia. 3. Weſtmania. 4. Nericia. 5. Geſtricia. 1 = 
by the Sound towards the weſt. 6. Helſingia. 7. Dalecarlia, 8. Medelpadia. 


Chief towns The chief towns of Gothland are, 1. Lunden, 9. Jemptia. 10. Angermania. And 11. Welt 
eee or Lund, the metropolis of Schonen, lying in 5 Bothnia. 
| degrees odd minutes north Jatitude, and about 1, Upland is bounded by Geftricia on the 
thirty miles to the eaſtward of Copenhagen. It north, by the Baltick ſea on the eaſt, by Su- 
is an epiſcopal ſee, an univerſity, and the reſidence dermania on the ſouth, and Weſtmania on the 
of the Governor of the province. The town is weſt. 
however upon the decline, and hath nothing re- 2. Sudermania is bounded on the north by the 
markable, except its cathedral, dedicated to St. lake Meller, which divides it from Upland; by 
LAURENCE; which travellers tell us is a mag- the Baltick on the eaſt, by Faſt Gothland on the 
nificent building, with a very high ſpire, which ſouth, and by Nericia on the welt. 
ſerves as a ſea mark to mariners, as they paſs the 3. Weſtmania, bounded by Dalecarlia on the 
Sound, from whence it is not above eight or ten north; by Uplandia on the eaſt, by Nericia on the 
Malno. miles diſtant. 2. Malmo, a port town, about ſouth, and by Wermeland on the weſt, 
twelve miles to the ſouthward of Lunden. 3. 4. Nericia, bounded by Weſtmania on the 
Landskroon Landskroon, a well fortified place and a good har- north, by Sudermania on the ſouth-eaſt, and by 
bour, ſixteen miles north-weſt of Lunden. 4. W ermeland towards the welt, 
Helſenburg. Helſenburg, a ſmall town upon the Sound, almoſt 5. Geſtricia is bounded by Helſingia on the 
Chriftizzc- Over-sgainſt Elſinore. 5, Chriſtianople, a port north, by the Bothnick bay towards the eaſt, by, 
* town on the Baltick, the capital of the province Upland on the ſouth, and Dalecarlia on the 
of Bleking, and lyes north-eaſt of Lunden. 6. welt. 
Carelſ:roon. Carelfcroon, where the royal navy is uſually laid 6. Helfingia is bounded by Madelpadia towards 
up, is built upon a little iſland on the coaſt of the north, by the bay of Bothnia towards the 
Bleking, being joined to the continent by a long eaft, by Geſtricia on the ſouth, and by Dalecar- 
Calmar, bridge. 7. Calmar, a port town, twenty miles lia on the welt. 
to the northward of Carelſcroon, over-againit the 7. Dalecarlia is bounded by Helfingia and Gel- 
iſland of Ocland, a place of pretty good trade, tricia towards the caſt, by * ermeland and Weſt- 
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HAP. mania towards the ſouth, and by part of Norway other ſmall iſands, built upon, and joined to it CHAP, : 
F ll. on the weſt. by bridges, viz. Ridderſholm, Konningſholm, II. 
gn 8. Madelpadia, bounded by Jemptia, or Jemp- Hoglandſholm, Schipſholm, and Ladduggarſland, w=yynaed 
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terland, towards the north, by the Bothnick bay 
towards the eaſt, by Helſingia towards the ſouth. 
9. Jemptia, or Jempterland, is bounded by 
Norway towards the north and weſt, by Anger- 
mania towards the eaſt, and by Dalecarlia to- 
wards the ſouth. | 
10. Angermania, bounded by Weſt Bothnia 
towards the north, by the Bothnick bay towards 
the eaſt, by Madelpadia towards the ſouth, and 
by Jemptia towards the welt. 5 
11. Weſt Bothnia, bounded by Swediſh Lap- 
land towards the north and weſt, by the gulph 


of Bothnia towards the eaſt, and by Angerma- 


nia towards the ſouth, and is called Weſt Both- 
nia, as lying oppoſite to Eaſt Bothnia, on the 
other fide the Bothnick bay in Finland. 

The chief towns in Proper Sweden are, I. 
Stockholm, the metropolis of the kingdom, fitu- 


ate on the lake Meller, near the Baltick fea, in 


59 degrees odd minutes north latitude, and ſeven- 
teen of longitude, reckoning from the meridian 


of London. The acceſs to it by ſea is extremely 


difficult, on account of the great numbers of ſmall 
iſlands which lye before the entrance of the har- 
bour, and ſecure it from any inſults by ſea: it is 
neither walled nor fortified by art; nor is there 
much occa{ion for either: it is ſtrong by nature; 
having a dangerous ſea on one fide, and the Mel- 
lern lake on the other, which render it an iſland ; 
and on the land fide there are ſuch hills and rocks 
that there is no approaching it but at certain paſ- 
fes, which may be defended by a ſmall force 
agamſt a numerous army, The harbour, when 
you have entered it, is as ſpacious and ſecure as 
molt in Europe, and ſhips of the greateſt burthen 


may ride cloſe to the keys; but then, it ſeems, 


it is no leſs difficult to get out of the harbour, 
than it is to get in; and it is in a manner block- 
ed up by the ice four or five months of the year: 
the different winds alſo, which are requiſite to 
carry a fleet out, demand a great deal of time, 
and there is no tide to help them, ſo that an 
enemy may deſtroy the whole coaſt before the 
Swredes can put to ſea : to prevent which, 
CHARLES XI. choſe to lay up molt part of the 
royal navy in the harbour of Carelſcroon, as the 
Swedes do at this day. T he city extends over 
the whole iſland of Stockholm ; being an Eng- 
liſh mile and half in circumference, which is 
much leſs, however, than either of its ſuburbs : 


it is not ſuppoſed to contain more than thirty 
| thouſand inhabitants; but to make amends for its 


ſmallneſs, ſays Mor RAVE, it hath all that is re- 
quiſite to render it, in the eyes of good judges, 
one of the fineſt cities in the north of Europe. 
Beſides the iſland of Stockholm there are five 


which are frequently looked upon as part of the 
city. In the iſland of Stockholm was the citadel 


and royal palace, (long ſince burnt down) the 


King's chapel, and the magnificent church of St. 
Nicholas, the ſenate houſe, the court of chan- 
cery, the criminal college, and a noble library. 
In Ridderſholm, or the Knights iſland, is the 
cloiſter church, as it is called, and ſeveral fine 
gardens. Hoglandſholm is the quarter of the 
mechanicks. In Schipſholm is the court of ad- 
mizalty, the arſenal, and magazines of naval 
ſtores. - Ladduggarſland is full of pleaſure houſes 


and gardens; and here alſo is the King's park, 


menageries, &c, The ſouth ſuburb on the con- 
tinent 1s joined to the city by a bridge: here is a 
noble exchange and the merchants houſes, who 
had a pretty brisk trade till it was interrupted by 
the late wars, and heavy impoſitions of the go- 


vernment. The other ſuburb lyes north of the 
city, and is joined to it by two bridges. This 
ſuburb, as well as part of the city, is in the pro- 


vince of Upland ; and the reſt, with the ſouthern 
ſuburb, in the province of Sudermania, A ſtone 
pillar is ſet up to mark the boundaries, with the 
arms of each province in baſlo relievo; and in 
like manner are the boundaries of other provinces 
deſcribed in Sweden. | | 


In the city are nine churches, of which that 


of St. Nicholas is the largeſt, ſupported by mar- 
ble pillars and covered with copper; and in it 
are a great number of tombs of different kinds of 
marble, with the arms and buſts of the perſon 
deceaſed. he ſtatue of St, GEORGE on horſe- 
back, trampling on a dragon, in this church is 
much admired: it is the hiſtory of St. Geo? Gt's 
delivering CLEODOLINDA, daughter of the King 
of Lydia, and twelve other devoted virgins, from 
the fury of the dragon; where CLEODOLINDA 
is ſeen in a kneeling poſture, and hands lifted 
up, returning thanks to their preſerver. Over 
the altar in this church is a cabinet finely gilded, 
and ſet open on Sundays, and other feſtivals, 


wherein is a table of a pyramidal form, with five 


partitions, or ſhelves, of maſſy ſilver; wherein 
are the following hiſtories in baſlo relievo. On 
the firſt is the nativity of CHRIS: on the ſe- 
cond his laſt ſupper : on the third his crucifixion : 
on the fourth his burial: and on the fifth his re- 
ſurrection. And on the top is a little ſtatue of 
ſilver (as all the teſt are) about two feet in height, 
which repreſents the aſcenſion. T here are other 
little ſilver ſtatues, or images, of the ſame height 
accompanying them, as that of Moses with the 
two tables, [oN the Baptiſt with a croſs and 


lamb, and the Evangelifts with the animals uſu- 


ally aſigned them by ſtatuaries and painters, all of 
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CHAP. maſſy ſilver; weighing together about thirty 


II. thouſand ounces; but fo exquiſite is the work- 
—— manſhip that they were not purchaſed, it is faid, 
under eighty thouſand crowns. On the right tide 
of the altar upon the wall, paradiſe and hell are 
painted in lively colours; being a large picture, 
reaching from the pavement to the roof: and on 
the left fide of the altar is painted the crucifixion 
of our Saviour with the two thieves. I his 
church is very rich in plate, and there is parti- 
cularly a chalice of beaten gold, embelliſhed 
with jewels, which, according to Monſ. Mo- 
TRAYE, is not worth leſs than forty thouſand 
crowns, Of the other churches I do not find any 
thing remarkable, but that they are generally co- 
vercd with copper, and have very lofty ſpires, 
and inftead of bells to ring, they have muſical 
chimes in their ſteeples, which play upon teſtivals, 
and other ſolemn occaſions. The royal palace 
hath been burnt down ever ſince the reign of 
CHARLES II. and is not yet re-edihed, "The 
palace Where the ſtates aſſemble is ſaid to be a 
ſtately pile, as is the bank: theſe, and the other 
houſes of the nobility, are built of brick or ſtone, 
and being covered with copper, make a hand- 
lome appearance. The citizens houſes are of 
brick, except in the ſuburbs, where they are 
built of wood, and frequently deftroyed by fire; 
to prevent which the city is divided into twelve 
wards, each of them having a maſter and four 
aſſiſtants, under whom the people range themſelves 
in any ſuch calamity, and obſerve their directions 
for extinguiſhing the fire. Stockholm hath not 
been built much above three hundred years: it 
was till then a barren iſland, inhabited only by 
two or three fiſnermen, when a caſtle was built 
upon it, to prevent the incurſions of the Ruſſians: 
ſoon after the court removed thither from Up- 


ſal, and it became the metropolis of the king- 


dom, and the greateſt town of trade in Sweden, 
as it is at this day. 

2. The city of Upfal is ſituate in ſixty degrees 
north latitude, in the middle of a large plain, 
upon the river Sala, about forty miles to the 

northward of Stockholm; and was antiently the 
capital city of the kingdom: it is ſtill an univer- 
ſity, and the ſee of an Archbiſhop; being the 
only archbiſhoprick in any Lutheran country: 
here the Kings of Sweden were crowned and in- 
terred before the reformation. I he buildings are 
generally of wood, except the palace of the Arch- 
biſhop, and ſome of the principal citizens, which 
are built of brick, Travellers uſually take no- 
tice of the cathedral, the library, and phyſick 
garden, as beſt worth obſervation. The cathe- 
dral is a fine piece of Gothic architecture, ſeven 
hundred and forty feet long, one nus, red and 
forty feet broad, and two hundred and thirty 
feet, high from the pavement to the vaulted roof, 
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which is covered with copper. The marble CHap 
tombs of their antient Kings and Queens are . 
ſeen here, in ſixteen antique chapels, in which © 
there were as many altars before the reformation, 
Their library muſt be ſomething extraordinary, 
being the plunder cf ſome of the beſt libraries of 
Germany, of which their King'GusTAINs made 

a preſent to this univerſity. 

3. Thecity of Enkoping ſtands on the north Enk-piny, 
ſide of the lake of Meller, about forty miles to 
the weſtward of Stockholm. 4. Nykopping, the dvr: 
capital of Sudermania, a pretty good harbour on 
the Baltick, about fifty miles to the ſouthward 
of Stockholm. F. Stregnes, a Biſhop's ſee, near Stress. 
the lake of Meller, about thirty miles north of | 
Nykopping. 6. Orebro, the capital of Nericia, Or 
ſituate between the lakes of Wenner and Meller. 

7. Oroſio, or Weſteras, the chief town of Weſt- 0 
mania, a Biſhop's ſee, ſituate on the north __ 

of the lake Meller, about thirty miles ſouth-weſt 

of Upſal. 8. Gevalia, the capital of Geſtricia, e i, 
ſituate on the Bothnick gulph, fifty miles to the ö 
northward of Upſal. 9. Hundſwickwald, the Hundt 
capital of Helſingia, ſituate on the Bothnick Wal-. 
gulph, about ſourſcore miles to the northward of 
Gevalia. 10. Indal, the chief town of Madel- Ida. 
padia, forty miles north of Hundſwickwald. 11. ö 
Hernoſand, the chief town of Angermania, ſitu- Hermosa, 
ate on the gulph of Bothnia, about twenty leagues 

to the northward of Hundſwickwald. 12. Uma Uma, 
in Weſt 8 19 5 miles to the northward 

of Hernoſand. . T orne, the chief town of Torre. 
Bothnia, fituate 1 the bottom of the Bothnick 

bay, on the confines of Lapland. 14. Lida, the Las. 
chief town of Jemptia, though others ſay Re- Refurc:, 
ſundt is the chief town, a fortreſs which ſtands * 
fourſcore miles weſt of Hernoſand. And 15. — * 
Hedmora, the chief town of Dalecarlia, ſix- Hed me. | 
ty miles north-weſt of Upial, though ſome 

late writers aſſure us, that Falun in this pro- 

vince is the largeſt city of Sweden, next to Stock- 

holm. 

J come next to the province of Lapland, which Swen 
lyes to the northward of Proper Sweden, uſually Fade 
ſubdivided into five parts, viz. Torne Lapmark, 

Kimi Lapmark, Lula Lapmark, Pitha Lapmark, 

and Uma Lapmark: which ſubdiviſions take their 
reſpective names from certain rivers which riſe in, 
or run through, each province, into Bothnia, and 
afterwards diſcharge themſelves into the Bothnick 
bay; and it is obſervable, that there is a town 
at the mouth of every one of theſe rivers, of the 
ſame name with the province in Lapland from 
whence it flows; and theſe towns are generally 
deemed to be in the province of Bothnia, though, 

as they lye upon the borders of Lapland, they are 
taken ſometimes to be in one, and ſometimes in 
the other. 'Torne and Kima particularly, the 
reader will find at the bottom of the Bothnick 
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UA P. bay, juſt upon the confines of the two provinces nough for the inhabitants, who generally live up- CH AP. 
ll. of Bothnia and Lapland. on bread made of the white inward bark of the . 
6 Swediſh Lapland is a province which extends fir- tree, which, being dried, they grind in mills, Y 
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Orne. 


below it, falling into the Bothnick 


ſo far to the north that very few have travelled 
over it. 
us, have had the curioſity before him to traverſe 
it from ſide to ſide, ſo as to be able to give a to- 


lerable account of the country, or its inhabitants. 
This gentleman relates that he ſet out from 


Stockholm, in the company of one of his Swe- 
diſh Majeſty's ſecretaries, in the beginning of A- 
pril, 1718, and arrived at Uma, on the borders 
of Lapland, the ſixth of May following. Uma 
ſtands on the north fide of the river Uma, (which 
was at this time frozen) and is the reſidence of 
the Governor of Weſt Bothnia. This town 


was twice burnt by the Muſcovites in the late 


war, which was no difficult matter to effect, be- 
ing all built of wood, and ſcarce any fortifications 
to defend it. On the twelfth of May he proſe- 
cuted his journey, in a fledge, towards Torne, 
having obtained recommendations from the Go- 
vernor to the magiſtrates of ſych places as lay in 
his road, and orders to furniſh him with guides, 
and other conveniencies. He paſſed through the 
towns of Pitha, Lulo, Rono, and Calis, which 
were built of wood, except the churches of Pi- 
tha, and Lulo. All of them had their parochial 
priefts, who entertained our traveller very hoſpi- 
tably. He arrived at Torne the nineteenth of 
May, where he was obliged to wait till the ice 


was gone, it now beginning to thaw, that he 


might continue his journey up the river in a boat, 
there being no road beyond this town, or any 
poſſibility of travelling farther by land at this 
ſeaſon. Torne, like Uma, and other towns on 
the coaſt of the Bothnick bay, lay in ruins then, 


having lately been deſtroyed by the Muſcovites, 


who viſited them alſo a ſecond time, in the year 
1720. A country, one would think, whoſe po- 
verty ſhould have ſufficiently ſecured from the 
ravages of war, and was certainly never attempt- 
ed by any other nation but the Ruſhans. I he 
town of Torne ſtands upon a little iſland, made 


by the river, which divides itſelf into two ſtreams 


juſt above, and unites again in one a little way 
Iph, about 
ſix Engliſh miles from the town. The trade of 
theſe people is in falted falmon, or other fiſh 
dried without falt, upon the rocks in Lapland: 
and in the skins of rain deer, and other animals, 
which they carry as far as Stockholm. The 
banks of the river Torne are inhabited with fiſh- 


ermen, for an hundred miles and upwards to the 


northward of the town ; here being greater plen- 
ty of fiſh than in any other ſtream in the coun- 
try. There are ſome few 5 fields alſo to be 
ſeen upon the river, cultivated with a great deal 
of labour; but theſe do not yield near corn e- 
"VOL. I. | 


None, Monſieur Mor RAY E aſſures 


and afterwards work up into a paſte, mixing it 
ſometimes with a certain herb, called myeſſein, 
which is found in great plenty on the banks of 
the river, or with flower made of wild oats which 
grow in the woods. | 

The current of the river Torne is ſo rapid, 
that a boat can make but little way againſt the 


ſtream; and there are frequently . ſuch cataracts | 


and water-falls in it, that the watermen are forced 
to drag their boats on ſhore till they are paſſed 
them. There are ſeveral iron and copper mines, 
and forges, upon the river ; moſt of them run to 
decay, or lately ruined by the Muſcovites, and 
the miners forced to turn fiſhermen. The moſt 


conſiderable mines of copper and iron are thoſe Mines in 
in the mountain of Suapawara, about two hun- Lapland. 


dred miles to the northward of the town of 


Torne, which have yielded four and twenty 
hundred weight of copper annually, beſides great 


quantities of iron. Ihe tents, or huts, of the 
Laplanders, in the neighbourhood of this moun- 
tain, are built with long poles, ſet in a circular 
form, bending inwards towards the top, reſem- 
bling a ſugar-loaf. They are covered with a 


thick coarſe ſtuff, to keep out the weather. The 


fire-place is in the middle of the hut, round 
which they lye or fit croſs-legged, upon the skins 


of their rain deer, and there is an opening at the 


top to let out the ſmoke. The upper garment, 
both of the men and women, is made of skins, 


with the hair on, and faſhioned like a ploughman's 


frock, girt about them with a broad belt; they 
wear breeches which reach down to their ancles, 


and their cap is made of a young fawn's skin, 


and fits cloſe to their heads as a ſcull-cap, cover- 


ing alſo their necks and ſhoulders. Their ſhoes 


are made alſo of skins, and without heels, picked 
and turned up at the toes; and the finery of the 
women conſiſts in a kind of pewter wire, or tin- 
ſel, with which they work the boſoms of their 
coats, their girdles, and the edges of their caps. 
Neither ſex know what it is to wear linen; but 
in the cold ſeaſon have a waiſtcoat of fawns skins 


next them. Almoſt the only difference between 


the dreſs of the men and the women is, that the 
women's coats are ſomething longer than the 
men's. A purſe hangs at their girdles, with 
their money, rings, and toys, a knife, and a lea- 
ther bag, in which they put their thread, which 
is made of the nerves of beaſts. In fummer they 
wear a ſhort cap of ſtuff or skin, which does not 
come fo low as their ears, but their winters will 
not admit of this airy dreſs. Their food is the 
dried fleſh of rain deer, cheeſe made' of their 
milk, or dried fiſh, without ſalt in any of them; 
and the ſour curdled milk of their does, or fair 
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water, is their uſual drink. As for bread, they 
know not what it is, nor have they any word 
in their language to expreſs it. Both men and 
women chew tobacco, which they get of the 
Swedes, but few ſmoke any. As to their lodg- 


ing, they have no other bed or covering but 


their rain deer skins, between which they lye 


naked, without either ſhift, drawers, or waiſtcoat. 


Their arms are bows and arrows, which they ma- 


nage with that dexterity that they ſeldom mils their 


mark. Their riches conſiſts in flocks of rain deer; 
two hundred of which is deemed a great ftock ; 
they drive them northwards as the ſummer ap- 


proaches ; theſe creatures not being able to en- 


dure the heat; and if they do not die in hot wea- 
ther they are infected with inſects, which makes 
ſores and holes in their skins; after which they 
are good for little. When theſe Laplanders decamp, 
they pack up the covering of their tents and bag- 
gage in bundles of forty or fifty pounds weight; 
which they faſten two and two together, and lay 
them croſs the rain deer; and upon theſe packs they 


place their children which are too young to march 


on ſoot ; and thus they drive the loaden deer be- 


fore them, leaving the reſt of the herd to follow in 


their purpoſe wherever they come. 


the rear. They halt ſometimes in the woods, or 
in the vallies between the rocks and mountains 
as they paſs along, but never pitch their tents till 
they arrive at the place where they deſign to re- 
fide. As for the wood of their huts, they leaye 
it behind them ; there being no want of wood for 
The feeding 
of their herds of rain deer is their principal em- 
ployment ; beſides which, they ſpend ſome time 
in fiſhing, hunting, and ſhooting with their bows 
and arrows; furniſhing themſelves thereby with 
proviſions, and skins of ermins, and other ani- 
mals, which they exchange with their ſouthern 
neighbours for neceſſaries. As to their religion, 
they are uſually denominated Chriſtians ; and by 
the innocence of their lives, perhaps deſerve to 
be ranked in the firſt claſs; but ſeem to have 
very confuſed notions of its doctrines. MoTRAYE 


fays, he asked one of the moſt intelligent amongſt 


them, if he ever frequented any particular church. 
To which he anſwered, he had formerly, when 
his friend the curate of Juckacerwa was alive; 


but that he had of late years encamped at too 


great a diſtance from any churches to frequent 
them. Being asked if he knew what the ſa- 
erament meant, he ſaid it was a little round piece 
of bread as thin as paper, which the prieſt put in- 
to the mouth of the communicant (the Luthe- 


rans uſing wafers) and after it made him drink a 


| ſpoonful of wine; and that he underſtood, the 


body of Chriſt was concealed in the bread, tho' 
it could not be diſcerned. But it being demand- 
ed if the Laplanders did not believe the body of 
Chriſt to be riſen again, and now alive; after a 


conſiderable pauſe, he anſwered only, GOD Cy 4) 
knows. Another of them, of whom MorRAVE II 
demanced what God he worſhipped ; anſwered, way 
the Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt : but being 
asked if theſe were not three Gods, he anſwered, 
they were a triangle; by which he ſuppoſes the 
prieſts had endeavoured to illuſtrate the myſtery 
of the Trinity; and theſe were the moſt ſatisfac- 
tory anſwers he could get from them in relation 
to their religion : only they acquainted him far- 
ther, that every year they paid to the curate, or 
miniſter of the pariſh they belonged to, a certain 
quantity of dried fiſh, furs, skins, and cheeſes, in 
proportion to their ſtock, beſides fees for chriſten- 
ings, marriages, and buryings. Our traveller next 
enquired what notion they had of the witchcraft 
and magick, with which ſome of their country- 
men were charged; to which one of them an- 
ſwered, that the profeſſors of the black art were 
to be found moſt commonly in Kimi Lapmark and 
Finland ; that they converſed with the devil, and 
knew every thing that was done; and if they 
were provoked by any one, or hired to do a man 
miſchief, they could inflict diſeaſes on him, his 
wife, children, or cattle : and pretended to in- 
ſtance in ſome whom they had ſtruck blind, and. 
others, whoſe cattle were killed by their ſorcery: 
adding, that there were ſome of them who could 
remove the diſeaſes that they themſelves or others 
had inflicted, and had done ſo on their being 
treated with good liquors, or handſomely preſented 
by the ſufferers. They gave our traveller alſo an 
inſtance of a young wealthy Laplander, who up- 
on his breaking his word with a girl he courted, 
was ſtruck blind by her mother, who was skil- 
ful in the black art, and would not reſtore him 
to his ſight, till he agreed to marry her daughter. 
And certain it is, that the poor ignorant Laplanders. 
have a very great veneration for theſe pretenders to 
magick, courting their friendſhip, and by all ima- 
ginable means avoiding their anger. MoTRrAYE 
relates, that he hired a perſon to carry him to the 
tent of one of theſe conjurers, in the moſt nor- 
therly part of Lapland; having firſt given him. 
all imaginable aſſurances that he would not betray. 
him to the government (the laws againſt. witch- 
craft being as ſevere in Sweden as they are with 
us); he found the wizard in a poor hut, and as 
wretched circumſtances as thoſe people. are uſually 
repreſented to be in this part of the. world : upon 
which he made the common. obſervation, that if 
theſe people had any intereſt with the devil, he 
would ſurely reward them better. But to pro- 
ceed, the conjurer gave our traveller his hand, and 
ordered him to follow him to the top of a high 
mountain, which lay to the eaſtward of his hut, 
where he deſired him to ſtand till he fetched his 
drum and other utenſils, neceſſary to the acting 
his part, Soon after the man returned with his 

| drum, 
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HAP. drum, which he had hidden among the ſhrubs and 


Il. 


ſtones, for fear of a diſcovery, It was of an oval 


form, and had but one head; and there was faſtned 
to it a chain, with ſeveral braſs rings. Before 


the operation began, the wizard demanded if they 
had any brandy, and half a pint being preſented to 
him, he immediately drank two thirds of it, then 
putting the chain and rings into the inſide of his 


drum, and turning the bottom upwards, he beat 


upon it with a forked piece of a rain deer's horn 
(the head was covered with a tranſparent parch- 
ment, wretchedly painted with the celeſtial ſigns) 
he beat on it for a few minutes, the rings all the 
while jumping about, and making a jingling noiſe ; 
then he laid himſelf down flat on his back, ſetting 


the head of his drum upon his bare breaſt, and 


having ſhut his eyes, ſeemed to be in a trance, not 


breathing for ſome time, and having fetched a 
deep ſigh, he gently raiſed the drum above his 


head, and looked upon the rings, which he could 


eaſily diſcern through the parchment ; and having 


conſidered their poſition and diſtance from the 
celeſtial figures, he fixed his eyes upon our travel- 
ler, and declared that he would run a great hazard 
on the water as he returned in his ledge, and again 
in going down the cataracts or water-falls in a boat: 
that he would have another great eſcape from fire; 
that his life ſhould be long and healthful, after he 
had overcome two great fits of illneſs; both which 


would ſeize him within the ſpace of two years. 


And for the interpreter who led MoTRAYE to his 
cell, he directed him to go out a fiſhing the 20, 22, 


24, 26, and 28th days of that month, and the 3, 
6, 9, 12, 16, 20, 24, and 28th days of the 
next, and he ſhould return home loaden with fiſh; 
and that the ſame days of the months of Septem- 
ber, October and November would be equally 
fortunate to him in hunting. And having finiſhed 
his predictions, MoTRAYE demanded if he could 
tell whether he was a bachelor, or a married man; 
into what countries he had travelled beſides Jorne 
Lapmark, &c. but our conjurer was too wiſe to 
gueſs at things that were paſled, in which he knew 
his ignorance might be too eaſily diſcovered. Mo- 
TRA VE afterwards made the poor fellow a preſent 
of half a crown, with which he ſeen;ed extreme- 
ly ſatisfied, as the guide was with the predictions 


concerning his ſucceſs in fiſhing and hunting. So 


extremely credulous, our traveller obſerves, theſe 
poor Laplanders are, and ſo prejudiced in their 
favour, that they implicitly follow their directions. 


If theſe pretended wizards tell them that on ſuch a 


day they ſhall take plenty of fiſn, or game, they 


will not fail to go out that day; and if they mark 


another day as unfortunate, they infallibly make it 
ſo, by not going abroad in queſt of any thing. 


And as there is moſt commonly plenty of both in 
this country, they uſually” verify the prediction, 
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by coming home loaded whenever they go out in CHA . 


ſearch of game. 


And now our traveller was advanced ſo far to 


the northward that he could diſcern the ocean, 
and conſequently muſt have gotten into Norwegi- 
an Lapland; though it may be difficult to adjuſt 
the exact boundaries: and it being pretty near the 
ſummer ſolſtice, he had a perpetual day, the ſun 
when loweſt appearing as far above the horizon as 
it does here three quarters of an hour before ſun- 
ſet. Theſe are the moſt remarkable incidents 
which MoTRAYE takes notice of in his journey 
to >wediſh Lapland, except it be that the Lap- 
landers buſy themſelves part of the year in tranſ- 
porting the copper and iron ore which is dug in the 
mines of their country, down to Torne, and o- 
ther towns on the frontiers of Bothnia in their 


ſledges; reſorting annually to the fairs which are 


held there in January. And this is the only time 
that the Laplanders frequent churches, or have 
any converſation with the Swediſh prieſts ; here 


they get their children baptized, ſolemnize their 


marriages, receive the ſacrament, and pay their 
dues to the prieſt and to the government ; and 
now they lay in a ſtock of tobacco and other 
neceſſaries, which the Swediſh merchants exchange 
with them for their furs, &c. After which they 
return to their mountains, leaving their prieſt to 
preach to the walls till the next ſeaſon ; for there 
is ſeldom more than two or three little huts belides 
the parſonage-houſe in any of their villages; but 
during the fair their e are pretty nu- 
merous. The Laplanders, I perceive, are a very 
innocent people, ſcarce guilty of any of the vices of 
their politer neighbours, though they will proba- 
bly improve in time ; for the Swediſh merchants 
who reſort to theſe fairs frequently make them 


drunk with brandy at thoſe times, and then over- 


reach and cheat them of their furs, which may 
be no difficult matter to do, theſe people drink- 
ing nothing but milk or water all the reſt of the 
year; and ſo far are they from thieving from one 
another, that if any of them find a ſtray rain deer, 
they don't fail to ſend it home to the owner: 
and if they agree to graze their deer on this or that 
mountain, and leave the other to their neighbours, 
no man ever encroaches upon another, or needs 
any law to reſtrain him within the bounds allot- 
ted him: but as the country is but thinly peopled, 
and there is room enough for all, poſſibly 3 
have little temptation to break into one another's 
bounds, Murder is ſcarce. ever heard of amongſt 
them, it is ſaid; though Mor RAE gives us 
one inſtance of a Laplander who was, broke up- 
on the wheel for killing his friend, when, he 
was drunk, at one of their fairs: which is the 
only time that the Swediſh Governors: have an op- 


portunity of exerciſing their juriſdiction over theſe 
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CHAP, people, and perhaps there may be very little occa- 
II. {ion for the animadverſion of their Governors at 
Low other times, when they are at a diſtance from 
ſtrong liquors, Without theſe the common peo- 
ple amongſt us would be abundantly more inno- 
cent than we find them. | 
Remarks on | 
on 14%. the Swediſh Lapland, preſents us with a diſſer- 
crafe of the tation on the magick and witchcraft imputed to 
Laplanders, the natives. Magick, ſays he, if there be any 
ſuch ſcience, may be defined a knowledge of the 
ſecret effects of ſome natural cauſes, and as ſuch, 
we muſt not expect to find it amongſt the Lap- 
landers, who ſtill labour under the groſſeſt 1gno- 
rance : indeed the magick aſcribed to theſe people 
has ever been looked upon as ſupernatural and dia- 
bolical ; though it appears to be nothing more 
than a feigned enthuſiaſtick fit, accompanied with 
ſome ſtrokes on their magick drum, and other 
trifling ceremonies ; and he thinks it may be ſaid 
of theſe enchanters, as a famous phyſician ſaid of 
a woman who pretended to be poſſeſſed, Much 
is owing to nature, more to deſign; but nothing 
© at all to the devil.' For had the devil that fore- 
knowledge and power which the ſuperſtitious at- 
tribute to him, and could communicate it to his 
vaſſals, we might expect to ſee the order of nature 
changed every moment, and more frequent revo- 
Jutions in' kingdoms and private families than we 
do at preſent. What could a Prince do better 
than to retain ſome of theſe magicians in his 
fleets and armies to procure intelligence, or fur- 
niſh him with a wind and annoy his enemies in 
a hundred inſtances? And in fact, in thoſe ages 
when nothing would go down but tales of giants 
and knight errantry, the necroniancer, or wizard, 
was ever brought in to make part of the entertain- 
ment; and there are thoſe of the preſent age who 
are highly delighted with relations. and repreſenta- 
tions of this kind. As to our common people, 
they believe as firmly as the moſt credulous Lap- 
lander, that their pretended wizards can give and 
remove diſeaſes, raiſe tempeſts, and do abundance 
of ſupernatural feats, equal to any miracles almoſt 
produced for the evidence 'of our religion, But to 
return to MoTRAyYE., Though many Princes 
and eccleſiaſticks, ſays he, have ſhewn themſelves 
very zealous for the extirpation of witchcraft, and 
have upon incompetent evidence condemned ſome 
poor wretches to ſuffer for the pretended crime; 
yet none could ever yet demonſtrate they enter- 
tained any commerce with the devil. There have 
been thoſe, he acknowledges, who would have gi- 
ven themſelves to the devil in the moſt ſolemn 
manner, in hopes of finding their account in it, 
and have been convicted of the intention; but 
that none of them ever een in their deſign. 
He inſtances in Baron 8, a Daniſh officer, 
who was in priſon at Stockholm on a charge of 
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MoTRrays having finiſhed his travels thro'“ 


having fold himſelf by contract to the devil, 


= n | 
condition he would direct him how to ae CHAR 


. © a 
ſum of money which he wanted ; and to th 


- - t Y y 
end, had with his own blood ſigned a bond, by 


which he and ſome others of his neceſſitous com. 


panions transferred their ſouls over to Satan after 


their deaths, on condition he would be propitious 
to them in this particular, But neither the Baron. 
Nor any of his friends finding any benefit by the 
conveyance they had made of themſeves to the 
old gentleman ; though they went in the night 
to gibbets and burying places to. invoke and treat 
with him on this head: one of them obſerving that 
no voice was heard, or apparition approached to de- 


liver them from their diſtreſs, determined to do 
for himſelf what either the devil would not, or 


could not do for him; and accordingly ſoon after 


robbed and murdered a man, for which he was 
apprehended and executed; when he confeſſed the 


arts they had firſt uſed, as above, to ſupply their 
neceſſities, and the original bond was found torn 
to pieces in Baron L——8's chamber. 

In the days of ignorance and ſuperſtition, ſays 
our author, men admired and feared every thing 
they were {trangers to, and all effects, the cauſes 
whereof they, could not ' penetrate into, were 
deemed infernal and ſupernatural : the Magi of 
old reſerved to themſelves the right of explaining 
eclipſes, and the motions of the heavenly bodies ; 
and were thereupon deemed ſuperior to common 
mortals. The firſt diſcoverers, or introducers of 
ſome particular ſciences were thought to have their 
knowledge communicated to them by demons, 


or ſpirits ; and even the Indian jugglers, whoſe 


accompliſhments were nothing more than a light 
of hand, whereby they impoſed upon our fight, 
were thought to have dealt in the black art, till 
ſome of our own people learnt to out-do them in 
their own way, When the Laplanders were firſt 
ſeen at a diſtance, clothed from head to foot in 
hairy skins, it revived the antiquated fables of 


Fawns and Saty res, eſpecially as they ſeemed to fly 
from thoſe who approached them; and might 


with ſome propriety be ſaid to have wings upon 
their feet: for with their wooden skidders, made 
in the faſhion of ſcates, but longer, they skid 
over the ſnow and ice ſwifter than the fleeteſt 
horſe can run ; and to this day they flee from 
men they ſee in a ſtrange dreſs, as MoTRAYE 
aſſures us they did from him, till his guide, their 
countryman, gave them a better opinion of him 
than they uſually have of ſtrangers. 


country, though but moderately tinctured with 
ſuperſtition, to look upon the natives as creatures 
of another ſpecies ; and with the additions which 


their fancies might create, as inhabitants of ano- 


ther world, or at leaſt converſant with thoſe of 
the lower regions? though at this day, upon a 
| better 
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great town upon the iſlands of Aland, and all the CHAP, 


better acquaintance with them, we find them to 
pe men like our ſelves, differing from us only 
in their habits, and ſome other circumſtances oc- 
caſioned by their ſituation, or the difference of 
the climate. 

4. From Swediſh Lapland we deſcend to the 
province of Finland, which lyes to the ſouthward 
af it, but this hath been deſcribed already, in 


_ treating of Muſcovy ; the Czar having made a 


-2nque! of it in the late war, the greateſt part of 
Finland however was reſtored to the Swedes by 
ic lait treaty of peace between the two nations, 
23 hath been obſerved above. As to Carelia, Eſt- 
{onia, and Livonia, theſe were abſolutely ſur- 
rendered by the Swedes to the Ruſſians by the 


fame treaty, and are now become part of the 


Muſcovite dominions, and have been conſidered as 
ſuch. 

5. The Swediſh dominions in Germany con- 
fiſt now only of ſome part of the Upper or Swediſh 
Pomerania, bounded by the Baltick fea towards 
the north; by the Lower, or Brandenburgh 
Pomerania towards the eaſt; by the Marquiſate 
of Brandenburgh towards the ſouth, and by Meck- 
lenburgh on the welt : of which Stralſund is now 
the chief town in the poſſeſſion of the Swedes ; 
Stetin having been yielded to the King of Pruſſia 
by the laſt treaty of peace between Sweden and 
Pruſſia, about the ſame time that Bremen and 
Verden were confirmed to King (GEORGE, as 
Elector of Hanover, which he had before pur- 
chaſed of the Dane, who made a conqueſt of thoſe 
provinces in the late war. 

Stralſund is ſituate on the ſhores of the Baltick 
ſea, over againſt the iſland of Rugen, in 54 de- 
grees odd minutes north latitude, about fourſcore 
miles north weſt of Stetin, and forty north eaſt 
of Roſtock. The ſtrength of the place may eaſily 


be gathered from that memorable defence it made 
againſt the united forces of the Danes, Pruſſians, 


Poles, and Muſcovites for five months and up- 
wards, viz. from the 15th of July, to the 24th 
of December 1715, and ſurrendered at laſt upon 
It was defended indeed by the 
hte King of Sweden, CHARLES XII. in per- 
ſon, the braveſt, if not the greateſt General of the 
age; who retired but a day or two before the 
town capitulated. But of Pomerania and the city 


of Stralſund in particular I ſhall give a farther ac- 


count when I come to treat of Germany, of which 
Pomerania is a part. 905 
6. The ſixth and laſt grand diviſion of the Swe- 


diſh dominions are the iſlands belonging to that 
kingdom, which are all of them ſituate in the 


Baltick. And 1. Aland (about which lye a great 


villages were reduced to afhes by the Ruſſians in 
the laſt war. A congreſs was then held for ſome 
time in the little iſland of Loffo, one of the iſles of 
Aland, for treating of a peace between the nor- 
thern powers ; but it broke off in the year 1720, 
and came to nothing ; whereupon the Czar again 
harafſed the coaſts of Sweden, burning their 
towns and villages, even in ſight of Stockholm, 
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and deſtroying moſt of their beſt copper and iron 


works; till he at length compelled the Swedes to 
confirm the conqueſts he had made of Carelia, In- 


gria, Eſthonia, and Livonia, the moſt deſirable 


part of the Swediſh dominions. 2. The iſland of 
Gothland, ſituate about twenty leagues to the 
eaſtward of the coaſt of Gothland, and ſixty 
leagues to the weſtward of Livonia, being about 
thirty leagues in length, from north to ſouth, and 
twelve in breadth : the chief town whereof is 
Wisby or Visburg, ſituate on the weſt fide of the 


iſland, in 57 degrees odd minutes; it ſtands cloſe 
to the ſea, from whence it riſes agreeably, and 


extends itſelf to the top of a little hill. The har- 
bour is large, but the piers being deſtroyed, it is 
almoſt choked up with ſand. There were for- 
merly thirteen churches and ſix monaſteries well 
endowed in the town: of which there are now 
remaining entire, only the church of St. MARY 


Gothland. 


Wisby⸗ 


which ſince the reformation hath loſt its rich plate 
and ornaments antient hiſtorians mention, as well 


as its revenues. This city hath ſtill ſeveral fine 


fountains, which formed as many canals, and 
many large ciſterns are yet to be ſeen, ſome en- 


tire, and others in ruins. Hiſtorians look upon 
this place to be the firſt colony of the Goths, who 
afterwards deſcended farther ſouthwards in ſuch 
multitudes, and overſpread the fineſt countries in 
Europe and Afia ; and it is obſerved, that three 


of the villages in this iſland ſtill retain the name of 


their three great deities, Wodin, Thor, and 


Friga, There are ſeveral good ports, both on the 
eaſt and welt fide of the iſland, and the country is 


agreeably diverſified with meadows, and arable 


lands. Their fields are full of cattle, and their 
ſeas afford plenty of fiſh. They dig alſo good 
free ſtone in the iſland; and a kind of gray mar- 
ble, not unlike granate; with all theſe advantages, 
the iſland hath been upon the decline for two hun- 
dred years paſt. 3. The iſland of Oeland, a 
long narrow iſland, lying a little to the eaſtward 


of the continent of Gothland, extending about 


25 leagues from: north to ſouth, and being about 
four in breadth { the chief town whereof is Born- 
holm or Barkholm, a fortreſs fituate on the weft 
ſide of the iſland, over againſt Calmar, Oxen, 


number of leſſer iſlands) is ſituate at the mouth of horſes, and fallow deer abound in this iſland, 


the Bothnick bay, in 60 degrees of north latitude, 
almoſt in the mid way between Stockholm in Old 


which conſiſts chiefly of paſture ground. 4. 
Huena is a ſmall iſland. in the Sound, over againſt 


Sweden, and Abo in F inland. I do not find any Carelſcroon: the chief town whereof is Urain- 


berg, 


Oeland- 


Huena, 
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berg. built, it is ſaid, by the King of Denmark, 
for the uſe of that great mathematician TYCHO 
BRAHE; for this, as well as the two former 


iſlands, were ſubject to Denmark, about three or 


Roben. 


tiſ-dom 
and Woll n. 


Perfons and 
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Swedes. 


thens, as the men do with us. 


fourſcore years ago. 5. The ifland of Rugen, 
ſituate over againſt Stralſund, in the Upper Pome- 
rania; from which it is ſeparated by a very nar- 
row ſtralzht, not a league over. The iſland is 
thirty miles long, and as many broad, but fo in- 
dented by creeks and bays of the ſea, that there is 
no part of it a league diſtant from the coaſt, 
There is no walled tuwn upon the iſland, but 


ſome forts, and ſeveral villages : the chief whereof 


is Bergen, conſiſting of about four hundred houſes. 
It is a plentiful country, abounding in grain and 
cattle; and was conquered by the Dane and his 


confederates in the late northern war, but reſtored 


to the Swedes again by the peace, anno 1720. 


And, 6. The iflands of Uſedom and Wollin, 


which lye to the ſouthward of Rugen on the fame 
coaſt of Pomerania, juſt in the mouth of the river 
Oder; in which 1 do not find any great towns, 
or any thing they are remarkable for, but their 
ſituation, by which they command the navigation 
of the Oder. The paliage between theſe two 
laſt iſlands is narrow, and known by the name of 
the Swin Sound. As to the iſlands of Dagoe and 
Oſel upon the coaſt of Livonia, theſe were yield- 


ed to Ruſha, as hath been intimated already, by 


the laſt peace. I here are, it is ſaid, beſides theſe, 


near {1x thouſand leſſer iſlands on the coaſt of 
Sweden. EE 


CHAP. III. 
Treats of the perſons and haiits of the Swedes 


their genius and temper, diet, exerciſes, roads, and 
way of travelling. | 


"IF" H E Swedes are of a good ſtature, and robuſt 

conſtitutions, qualiſied by nature and educa- 
tion for enduring hardihips and fatigue. I heir 
complexions good, where they are not too much 
expoſed to the weather ; and their hair frequently 
inclined to yellow, like that of other northern 
nations. The women are of a juſt proportion, 
and have tolerable features; and thoſe who are 
above the vulgar, and not put to the common 
drudgeries of husbandry, &c. are generally fair; 


for here the peaſants make their females undergo 


at leaſt a ſhare of all laborious employments. 
They go to plough, thraſh their corn, row upon 
the water, ſerve the bricklayer, and carry bur- 
Their clothing 
in winter, which laſts the better half of the year 
in Sweden, is furs: inſtead of which, the com- 
mon people who cannot afford them, make their 
clothes of ſheep skins with the wool on ; and are, 
as a modern writer obſerves, better provided with 


clothing ſuitable to their condition, than the com- 


mon people of moſt other countries ; though where 


clothes are wanting, it uſually proves fatal to 
them in the ſeverity of the winter, occaſioning 
the loſs of their limbs, and ſometimes of their 


lives. The uſual remedy to recover a noſe or a 
limb, when it happens to be frozen, is to rub 
that part with ſnow ; if they come to the fire 
(or into their ſtoves, which are almoſt as com- 


mon here as in Ruſſia) they endanger the loſs of 


it. As to the faſhion of their clothes, they are 
much the ſame with thoſe of the Germans, and 
other Europcan nations, and therefore need not 


any particular deſcription ; and like them in ſum- 
mer time, they wear ſuch cloth or ſtuffs as they 


can procure. | 

T heir genius and temper is beſt deſcribed by 
their own judicious PUFFENDORF., I hey have 
commonly, ſays that gentleman, a ſort of gra- 
vity, not unbecoming, when it is tempered by a 
correſpondence with other nations. They have 


a natural itch to make a great appearance, by 


which many of them ruin their families, The 


are very well verſed in the arts of diſſimulation, 
and extremely jealous and diſtruſtful. The Swedes - 


in general have a good opinion of themſelves, 
and of all tlat relates to them, and are very apt 
to contemn others. They are inclinable enough 
to learn the firſt elements of any art or ſcience, 


but tew of them have the patience to ſound things 


to the bottom, and perfect themſelves in the arts 
to which they apply themſelves; and many of 
them are apt to think themſelves maſters of a 
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ſcience. before they are half inſtructed in it. As 


they have but little inclination to mechanick 
trades, and even flight them, it is obſerved, that 


they are but ill qualified for manufactures, eſpe- 
ciall 


y ſuch as require ingenuity and induſtry. | 


The Finlanders are a ruſtick, ſtiff, opinionative 


people, but extremely laborious, and make very 
good ſoldiers, when they are diſciplined ; thus far 
PUFFENDORF. Another writer obſerves, that 
as the air of Sweden is very healthful, and dry as 
well as ſharp, and diſpoſes the natives to a vigo- 
rous conſtitution, which is confirmed by a hardy 
education, coarſe fare, and hard lodging ; they 
are qualified to endure whatever uneaſy circum- 
ſtances may befal them, But on the other hand, 
as if the ſeverity of the climate had in a manner 
cramped their limbs, and indiſpoſed them for any 
great degrees of dexterity or activity; the ſame 
may alſo be obſerved of their minds too, which 


are ſeldom found endued with an eminent {ſhare _ 


of vivacity or pregnancy of wit, and yet by in- 
duſtry, experience, and travelling, ſome of them 
arrive at a mature and ſolid judgment, being led 
by their genius to ſerious things ; and if they hap- 
pen to have patience to go through with the ſtu- 
dies they apply themſelves to, become excellent 
a 
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HAP. and merit the title of great and able men. But 


this ſeems not to be the talent of that nation, 
they are generally more apt to fit down with 
ſuperficial acquiſitions, than to purſue their ſtu- 
dies to any degree. T his diſpoſition qualifies them 
rather for a life of labour and fatigue, than of 
art and curioſity, as is viſible in every claſs of 


men amongſt them. The nobility, who apply 


themſelves chiefly to a military life, are more fa- 
mous for courage and bearing hardſhips, than 
for ſtratagems and intrigues, I hoſe who are em- 
ployed in civil affairs, are laborious and indefa- 
tizable, but ſeldom raiſe their ſpeculations above 
what the neceſſity of their employ ments require; 
and their abilities proceed not ſo much from 
ſtudy as a long experience. In point of learning, 
they chooſe rather to tranſcribe from others, and 
make collections, than to digeſt their own thoughts. 


In maters of trade they will rather do the drud- 


gery, than dive into the myſtery of commerce 
or manufactures, and in whatever requires inge- 
nuity or dexterity, therefore they are forced to 
be ſerved by ſtrangers. 
endure cold, hunger, and hard marches to admi— 


rat ion, and are rather valuable upon account of 


their courage and obedience to command, than 
for learning their duty readily. Their peaſants 
alſo are tolerably laborious, When neceſſity com- 


pels them, but have little regard to the niceneſs 
of their work, and are with difficulty perſuaded 


to quit their old flow toilſome methods for any 
new inventions, how eaſy and dexterous ſoever. 


Their nobility and gentry are generally men of 


courage and a graceful deportment, and endea- 
vour to make the beſt appearance they poſſibly 
can, and therefore are more extravagant in the 
number of their retinue, the magnificence of their 


buildings, and the richneſs of their dreſs, than in 
plentiful tables, and on other occaſions which are 


leſs obſerved. The gentry will not condeſcend 
to accept employments in the church, to practiſe 
law or phyſick, or exerciſe any trade. The cler- 
gy affect gravity and long beards; and as they 
are given to hoſpitality, are much reſpected by 
the common people. They are however but mo- 
derately learned, and very little verſed in contro- 
verſial points; for they admit none of a different 
perſuaſion among them; they allow neither li- 
berty of conſcience nor diſputes about religion. 
Their citizens underſtand but little of traffick, but 
are pretty much inclined to over-reach and im- 
poſe upon thoſe they deal with. I he peaſants, 
though mighty. ſubmiſſive and reſpectful to their 
{uperiors while they are ſober, are mad and un- 


Their common ſoldiers 


bandry themſelves, after a ſlovenly manner, hav- 


ing but little money to purchaſe them. And of 


the whole nation in general it may be ſaid, ac- 
cording to this author, that they are a people ve- 
ry religious in their way ; conſtant frequenters of 
the church; eminently loyal and affected to mo- 
narchy ; and grave, even to formality : apt to en- 
tertain ſuſpicions, and envy each other, as well as 
ſtrangers : more enclined to pilfering and ſecret. 
trauds than open violence, ſuch as breaking open. 


- houſes, and robbing on the highway, which are 


crimes rarely committed in this country. 
As to the diet of people of condition, it is much 
the ſame with our own ; except that every one 
of the gueſts, at an entertainment, is obliged to 
take off a bowl of wine of a quart, belides a 
great quantity of other liquor, 


northern part of Swedeland, the poor people live 
upon bread made of the inward bark of the pine 


tree, with roots, ſalt fiſh, and dried fleſh, as the 
| Laplanders do; and have but little ſtrong li- 
quor to comfort their hearts with in that cold cli- 


Muſcovites, and other northern nations. are their 
running races in ſledges, and failing in yatchs up- 
on the ice; in which they will turn and alter their 
courſe, ſailing with incredible ſwiftneſs, much be- 
yond any veſſel in the water, and with much 
leſs danger of overſetting. | 

The highways in Sweden are better than could 
be imagined, conſidering the many rocks and rug- 
ged mountains in the country. I heſe are plain- 
ed and made even by the peaſants, who receive 


their orders from the Governors of the reſpective. 
provinces from time to time, and obey them punc- 
tually, inſomuch that MoTr Ax E obſerves, there 
are ſcarce better ways in any country in Europe; 
nor is there a place where a man travels with 


more ſecurity, or leſs charge; for horſes are hired 
for about a penny a mile; but then there is very 
poor accommodation, it ſeems, both for lodging 
and diet upon the road. The eaſieſt and moſt 
expeditious way of travelling is in winter in their 
ſledges, efoncially in thoſe parts of the country 
which abound in lakes and rivers, for theſe are 
all frozen up, and conſequently here they meet 


with no obſtacles in their way; and may more 
ealily carry proviſion with them in the ledge, than 


they can on horſeback. And the want of the ſun 


is ſo well ſupplied by the whiteneſs of the ſnow, . 
and the clearneſs of their heaven in winter, that 


travelling by night is as uſual as in the day, and 


Der 


But there being a 
very great ſcarcity of corn in Finland, and the. 


The ſports and exerciſes peculiar to the Swedes, 
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governable when they get any liquor in their journeys begun as. frequently in the evening as in 


heads, They live in a wretched poor way, make 
their clothes, ſhoes, hats, and inſtruments of huſ- 


the morning. 3 
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THE PRESENT STATE OF SWEDEN, 


CHAP IV; 


Treats of the nature of the foil, and of their plants 


and animals. | 


S EDEN is of a vaſt extent, ſays Po FF Ex- 
DORF, but great part of it is nothing but 


woods, lakes and pools. In ſeveral places it pre- 


ſents us with prodigious rocks, which makes fo- 
reigners look upon it as a horrid diſagreeable 
country ; but if we take a narrow view of it, 
we ſhall find it not altogether ſo ſhocking. In 
the heart of the country Sweden has a quite dif- 
ferent aſpect than it hath about Stockholm, and 


among the rocks by the ſea ſide. There are a 
great many fertile pleaſant plains; and their 


woods and foreſts are not only neceſſary to skreen 


them from the winter's cold, but very uſeful in 
preparing the metals they dig out of their mines. 


The lakes alſo are well ſtored with fiſh, and af- 
ford both pleaſure and profit,. and an eaſy tran- 
ſportation for their goods in ſummer by water; 
and in winter by the ſledge. Beſides, ſays the 
ſame writer, the incomparable ſweetneſs of their 
ſummer, and the light nights, which continue 
for near three months together, ſufficiently ba- 
lance what others boaſt of in their ſouthern cli- 
mates. But does not Monſieur PUFFENDORF 
here ſeem to talk with the partiality of a native, 
and willingly paſs over thoſe other three months in 
winter, when it can ſcarce be faid they have 
an hour's good day-light, and great part of the 


nation for that time, are condemned to uſe lamps 
and other artificial lights? But ſo difficult is it 


for us to ſhake off that immoderate fondneſs we 
have for our own country, that the ſame great 
author proceeds to acquaint us, that the ſoil pro- 
duces corn enough for the ſubſiſtence of the inha- 
bitants, the plenty of one province ſupplying the 
ſcarcity of another ; except in ſome extraordinary 


barren years. Whereas on the contrary, all tra- 


vellers aſſure us, that the Finlanders, and the 
natives of the northern provinces, are forced to 
live upon bread made of the inward bark of trees, 
as hath been obſerved already, which it muſt be 
preſumed, they would not do if there was plenty 
of corn to be had. Tt is true, that fine corn 
country of Livonia was under the dominion of Swe- 
den when PUFFEXDORE wrote, and then this 
might be aſſerted with more colour; but I take it, 
that Livonia only ſupplied the ſouthern parts of Swe- 


den, even then; the other provinces were either 


too remote, or the people not in a condition to 
purchaſe the corn brought from thence, But to 
proceed, the whole year in Sweden, travellers 
obſerve, is divided into two ſeaſons, viz. winter 
and ſummer, The ſpring and autumn are of fo 
ſhort duration, that they ſcarce deſerve any con- 


Their woods conſiſt chiefly of fir, pines, beech, Trees 


Their ſheeps wool is but coarſe, and only fit to 


ſideration. It was the remark of a French Am- CH 
baſlador, that there was in Sweden nine months IV 
winter, and all the reſt was ſummer ; for as the nya | 
winter commonly begins very ſoon, ſo the ſum- 
mer immediately ſucceeds it, and leaves no ſpace 

to be called ſpring. And the productions of the pat 
earth are accordingly more ſpeedy in their growth 
than in other places. In the beginning of the 
ſummer the fields are ſtored with variety of flow- 
ers: and ſtrawberries, rasberries, and ſuch kind 

of fruits grow upon every rock. Melons are 
brought to perfection in their gardens in dry 
years. But peaches, apricots, and other wall 
fruits are exceeding ſcarce, As are alſo apples, 
pears and plums, and thoſe they have are not well 
taſted, Cherries they have of ſeveral ſorts, and 
ſome tolerably good; and 'plenty of all kinds of 
roots, which are a great ſupport to the common 
people. The gardens about Stockholm, Mr. Mo- 
TRAYE aſſures us are very fine. And notwith- 
ſtanding the ſeverity of the winter, their green- 
houſes afford orange, hg, myrtle, and other trees, 
plants and flowers of the moit tender nature. 


of 
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birch, alder, juniper and ſome oak, particularly 
in the province of Bleking ; and the trees grow 
in moſt places fo thick, that they are not paſſa- 
ble. The trees are generally ſtrait and tall and 
fit for building. Firing alſo is extremely plenti- 
ful, except near the mines where it hath been de- 
ſtroyed, and theſe are ſupplied from other parts 
by the fledge or water carriage on their lakes and 
rivers. 0 
Their cattle are but of a ſmall ſize; but the cute d 
horſes of Finland however are fo tough and hardy, wild bed 
that they value them beyond the German horſes. 


make clothing for the common people. Their 
wild beaſts are bears, wolves, elks, deer, foxes, 
hares and ſquirrels, of which the three laſt change 
their colour to white in the northern provinces, it 
is faid, in winter time, as they do in Muſcovy. 
T here are but few parks, and thoſe indifferenty 
ſtocked, the charge of keeping the deer being fo 
great during their long winters. The Swediſh 
hunting can hardly be called ſuch, for they ſur- 
round the game, and ſhoot and murder it as they 
can, without giving any law. ' here is very lit- 
tle riding in the caſe, either here or in Germany. 

Tame and wild fowl are very plentiful and pow. | 
good, The reder, a fowl as big as an ordinary 
turky, is much admired ; as is the orras, about 
the bigneſs of an hen. Partridges abound here, 
and a bird called a yerper, not unlike a partridge. 

In winter they take great numbers of thruſhes and 
blackbirds, and another beautiſul bird of the big- 
neſs of a fieldfare, whoſe feathers are tipped with 
ſcarlet, ſuppoſed to come from Lapland in the 
hard ſeaſon. Pigeons they have but few, the 
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northern countries abounding ſo much in eagles, 


hawks, and other birds of prey. 

Their lakes and rivers are well ſtored with va- 
riety of good filh, particularly falmon, pearch, 
trouts, tench, pikes, and many others, of which 
the ſtreamling, a fiſh ſomething leſs than a pil- 
chard, is very common. Theſe are ſalted and 
barrelled up, and ſent to all parts of the country. 
They ſalt up alſo their ſalmon and large pikes, 
which ſerve them for food in the winter when their 
waters are frozen up, and there are no freſh fiſh 
to be had. And if the rivers are frozen to that 
depth as travellers relate, namely, an ell or two 
thick, one would think the whole breed ſhould 


be deſtroyed; but poſſibly inſtinct may lead them 


in the beginning of the winter to their lakes; 
ſome of which are an hundred and two hundred 
fathoms deep, for their preſervation; as the fea- 
thered race fly to the ſouthward when the winter 
approaches. But beſides fiſh for eating, they have 
ſeals and ſome others in the Bothnick bay, of 
which they make great quantities of train oil. 


N 
Treats of their mines, manufactures, trade and com- 
merce. 


Ad the principal part of the Swediſh manufac- 

tures conſiſts in what they make of copper 
and iron, their minerals and manufactures natu- 
rally fall under the ſame head. There is in Swe- 
den alſo a mine of ſilver, the firſt landing place 
whereof is an hundred and five fathom deep, the 
roof of which is as high as a church, and ſup- 
ported by vaſt arches of ore; from thence there 


is a deſcent by ladders, or baskets to the loweſt 
mine, being above forty fathom more, where 


they now work. They have no record ſo antient 
as the firſt diſcovery either of this, or their great 
copper mine, which ſeems to have been the work 


of many ages: the ore of the ſilver mine ſeldom 


yields above four per cent. and requires great 
pains to refine it : they are alſo at the charge 
of a water-mill to drain the mine, and make uſe 


of another to draw up the ore, It produces a- 


bout twenty thouſand crowns of fine filver year- 
ly, of which the King hath the pre-emption, 
paying one fourth leſs than the real value. The 
great copper mine is eighty fathom deep, and of 
a great extent ; and yields annually the value of 
two hundred thouſand pounds ſterling, of which 
the King hath a fourth part in kind, and of the 
remainder he hath a duty of twenty five per cent, 
when it is exported unwrought. They have al- 
ſo a great number of iron mines and forges, eſpe- 
cially in the mountainous part of the country, 
where they have the convenience of water-falls 
to 70 3 mills; and from theſe, beſides what 
OL. 1. 


ſerves for their on uſe, they export annually to 
the value of three hundred thouſand pounds in 
iron to foreign countries. | = 

The laſt writer who treats of their mines and 
forges is MoTRAYE, who travelled through Swe— 
den in the years 1716 and 1718. 
that near the town of Ardoga in the province of 
Weſtmania, there are ſeveral forges, whoſe large 
hammers and vaſt bellows are put in motion by 
wheels, ſuch as are uſed in water-mills; and that 
two of theſe forges annually work four thouſand 
ſhippunds of iron, every ſhippund being three hun- 
dred weight Engliſh : from hence he went to 
Orebro, the capital of Nericia, which province, 
as well as many other, hath the advantage of 
wood for firing and rapid torrents, that fall with 
violence on the wheels, which actuate the vaſt 


He relates, 
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bellows and hammers of their large forges: in 


one of theſe, called axberghammer, are three ham- 
mers, which annually work two thouſand ſhip- 
punds of the beſt iron. And there is a fair held 
every year in ſanuary at Orebro, whither the 


citizens of Stockholm and Gottenburg chiefly re- 
_ fort; having the privilege of buying up the iron 


of the bruckpatrons, or maſters of the iron works 
in this province, and ſelling it to foreigners, who 
have not the privilege of buying it at the firſt hand. 
Beſides the great forges which ſerve to hammer 


and frame the iron into bars, there are frequently _ 


other leſſer hammers and bellows, which are put 


in motion by the ſame ſtreams, and ſerve to form 


part of the iron into bayonets, hammers, hatchets, 
and other implements, 

From the iron mines our author ſet out for 
Salsberg, a little town, remarkable only for its 
ſilver mines near it. The moſt antient of theſe 


mines was ruined by the falling in of the earth; 


the miners not having raiſed and diſpoſed the pillars 
properly to ſupport it. The mines they work in 


at preſent are called nygrafwar, or the new 


mines, which at firſt produced twenty thouſand 


pound weight of neat filver annually for four- 


{core years ſucceſſively, but of late have not pro- 


duced above a thouſand or twelve hundred weight 


in any one year. Monſ. MoTRayE had the 
curioſity to deſcend into one of theſe {ilver mines, 
and take a view of it, and accordingly was let 
down in one of their buckets to the firſt floor, 
which is ninety fathoms deep ; and afterwards in- 
to the ſecond, which is twenty fathoms lower ; 
from hence he went down into the third by lad- 


ders, which is thirty five fathoms more. His 


guides lighted him *and his company down with 
torches, where they drank the miner's health in a 
glaſs of brandy, in imitation of CHARLES XI. 
King of Sweden, who formerly had the curioſity 
to take a view of the ſame mine ; and having ob- 


ſerved their method of ſoftning the rocks in order 


to break the ore, and their manner of working it, 
5D mn our 
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CH AP. our traveller and his company aſcended again by 
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the ſame way they came; and he was ſhewn in 
an office adjoining to the works ſome pieces of 
maiden ſilver, which came pure out of the mine 
without refining, and a kind of cotton, or a ſofter 


- ſubſtance, which they pretended to be the asheſtos, 


the name of the mine. 


province of Dalecarlia. 


or incombuſtible matter mentioned by the antients, 
of which they made the linen they wound the 
bodies of their deceaſed friends in to bu: n, where- 
by they preſerved their afhes from mixing with 
thoſe of the funeral pile. 

The copper mines were next viſited by Mo- 
TRAYE : they lye near the city of Falun in the 
He paſſed by ſeveral fur- 
naces contin!ally burning to melt, or caſt the me 
tal, before he came to the mine, which hath no 
leſs than ſeventeen openings, all of them in ſtora 
koparbeg, or the great copper mountain, which 1s 
This artificial abyſs, he 


ſays, appears like mount Veſuvius; and the ſmoke 


it. The largeſt opening is two hundred and ſixty 


which iſſues from it, and from the furnaces is not 
leſs offenſive. And this ſulphureous ſme!} cauſes 
frequent ſneezings in thoſe who are not uſed to 


fathom in circumference, and ſeventy in depth to 
the firſt landing place, and as much more to the 
ſecond : ſome of theſe mines, or rather openings, 
are wrought, and others become ufeleſs by the 
falling in "of the rocks and earth, which bury 
ſeveral of the miners every year, and almoſt e- 
very month; two of the miners had been cruſh- 
ed to pieces and three more lamed but the week 
before our author arrived, He vifited however 


one of theſe caverns, but came out of it as black 


as ſoot, and almoſt ſuffocated by the ſu! phureous 


ſmell. This mine of koparbeg, he obſerves, is 
the moſt antient, and the moſt conſiderable of 
any in Europe. 
copper from hence into foreign parts before the 
birth of our Saviour; but there are manuſcripts 
which ſpeak of its flouriſhing ſtate five hundred 
years ago; and their old utenſils, which are made 
entirely of brais, as mattocks, hatchets, nails, &c, 
and the arms of the ſame metal, as ſabres, poniards 
and knives, which are ſtill preſerved in the col- 
lege of antiquities, prove that this metal was firſt 
in uſe here. The mine yields annually fix thou- 
ſand ſhippunds of copper, and formerly yielded a 
great deal more; but hath been damaged by the 
talling in of great quantities of earth; and the 
maſter miners complain that the government in- 


ſtead of encouraging them by new privileges have 


abridged the old, particularly the power of pro- 
tecting criminals, and thoſe who are proſecuted 
for debt; and the liberty of felling their braſs to 
whom they pleaſe, or coining it, which they were 
indulged in formerly: on the contrary, new taxes 
have been laid upon them, that they do not clear 


five and twenty per cent. at preſent, their charges 


* 


Some hold that they tranſported 


deducted. As to the mines in Lapland near the 


river Torne, theſe have been taken notice of al- 
ready. 


The principal manufactures of Sweden, as ap- 


pears at preſent, are thoſe of copper and i Iron ; 
though formerly, it ſeems, either through pride, 
or lothfulneſs, they ſuffered their ore to be carried 
into foreign countries and wrought abroad. The 
hans towns in the Baltick monopolized this branch 
of trade till about the time of the reformation: 
Very little iron was made in Sweden till then ; 
but the ore being carried to Dantzick and other 
parts of Pruffia, was there forged into bars; 


which is the reaſon, according to a late ingeni- 
ous writer, that the Engliſh ſmiths {till call fo- | 
reign iron, Dantzick, or {pruce | iron. The Swediſh 


nation owes its greateſt improvements in this ma- 
nulacture to thoſe ingenious mechanicks who were 


driven out of the low countries by the Duke of 


Alva, at the beginning of the reformation. "Theſe 
people not being allowed the liberty of their re- 
ligion at home, tranſported themſelves to Swe- 
den; where they erected forges, and other conve- 
niencies for the making of iron guns, wire, and 
all manner of manufactures of copper, braſs and 
iron, which are ſtill carried on chiefly by the 
deſcendants of thoſe people. The exports. from 
Sweden, beſides their hard ware, are pitch, tar, 
maſts, deals, and wooden ware; and they have 
endeavoured to fet up the filk and woollen ma- 
nufactures ; in the latter of which they have in 
ſome meaſure ſucceeded, The Swedes however 
import from abroad, cloth, ſilks, ſtuffs, wine, 
brandy, fugar, ſpices, tobacco, paper, linen, and 
other merchandize, which uſually balance their 
exportations, and ſometimes exceed them. Their 
trade to England is held to be moſt beneficial to 
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them, as it takes off their own manufactures, and 


brings them in return near two thirds in money. 
Their moſt diſadvantageous trade is that to France, 
which furnithes them only with ſilks and other 
trifles to ſupply their vanity, and takes off but 
little of their native commodities. The college, 
or board of trade, which conſiſts of a treafurer 
and four counſellors, hath the direction of their 
commerce, and determines all matters in relation 
to it. 
vantage to their trade, the merchants uſually make 
their payments to each other by bills drawn upon 
it, which faves them the trouble of tranſporting 
money from place to place; and this is no finall 


The bank of Stockholm is of great ad- 


convenience in Sweden, where their payments are 


frequently made in copper money, that require a 
wheel-barrow, or a cart to bring home an or- 
dinary ſum. The management of the trade in 
Sweden hath ever in a great meafure been in the 
hands of foreigners; the natives wanting either 
capacity, or application, but chiefly ftocks, to car- 
ry it on, Without credit from abroad they are 

not 
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not able to keep their iron works going; and 
therefore at the beginning of the winter they 
make their contracts with the Engliſh and other 
foreigners, who thereupon advance them conſider- 
able ſums, and receive their iron the ſummer fol- 
lowing. If the Swedes were not thus preſſed by 
neceflity, foreigners would ſcarce be 'permitted to 


live and trade amongſt them; and as it is, they 


treat them but very indifferently ; for the Swe- 
diſh burghers cannot with any patience ſee ſtrangers 
thrive amongſt them, eſpecially the Engliſh, who 
are inclined to live well and make a figure abroad; 
whereas the Dutch and other nations, living in a 
more frugal manner, and becoming burgers fre- 
quently, are not fo eaſily diſtinguiſhed. Ihe ex- 
portations of the Engliſh to Sweden, as hath been 
intimated, ſcarce amount to a third part of what 
they import from thence, and conſiſted chiefly in 
cloth, fluffs, and other waollen manufactures, of 
which we formerly vended to the value of fifty 
thouſand pounds, beſides lead, tin, pewter, ſugar, 


fruits, tobacco, coals, herrings from Scotland, and 
other wares to the value of an hundred thoſand 


pounds per ann. but the making cloth in Sweden, 
being of late years encouraged by that government, 
and workmen from Germany, Scotland, and even 
from England invited over, proves a great hindrance 
to the ſale of Englith cloth, which is now charged 
alſo with ſuch duties there, that it is ſcarce worth 
the while to ſend any thither. We find the Swedes, 
as well as ſome other nations, have followed the 
example of the Englifh ; and eſtabliſhed an act of 
navigation, whereby foreigners are prohibited to 
import any goods but what are of the product of 
their country; but this indeed affects the Dutch 
more than the Engliſh, who are the common car- 
riers of Europe, tranſporting the effects of one 


country to another, and having little or nothing 


+ 


of their own growth. But to proceed, could the 
Engliſh improve their plantations in America fo 
as to be ſupplied with naval ſtores from thence, 
it is no matter how little they dealt with any of 
the northern powers, who at preſent receive little 
of us but ready money, for what we import from 
thence ; they either work their woollen cloths them- 
ſelves, or purchaſe them at other markets, where 
the cloth indeed is not ſo good, but can be had 
cheaper than of us. 
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Trea's of the forces of Sweden, the Taru, of its 
_ ftuation and frontier towns, and of the publick 
revenues. | 


HE antient military tenures are ſuppoſed to 
have been firſt eſtabliſhed by the Swedes and 
Goths. And certain it is, that their nobility 
and gentry held their lands of the crown by knights 


the 


ſervice; that is, they were obliged to maintain C H AP. 


and bring into the field a body of horſe, in pro- 


portion to the value of the lands they held of tu 


crown: but wherever the feudal laws had their 
riſe, no inſtitution ſeems more generally to have 
prevailed in the world than this, eſpecially among 
thoſe people whoſe dominion was founded in con- 
queſt ; nor could any thing be more rational, or 
tend more to the ſecurity of their conqueſts, than 
to parcel out the country among the officers of 
their armies, who would for their own intereſt 
defend the territories committed to them, and be 
always ready to aſſiſt the ſtate with a body of 
troops maintained upon the lands aſſigned them, 
without any charge to the government, Such 
was originally the antient conſtitution of almoſt 
every northern kingdom; and the deſcendants of 
theſe officers in our own country, generally ob- 
tained the name of Barons. Lands were alſo 
conveyed to inferior officers on the ſame 
conditions, which tenure was called knights ſer- 
vice, But though this was a very politick con- 
trivance for the ſecuring a new acquired domi- 
nion, it ſeems in a ſucceſſion of time, to have 
been attended with great inconveniencies to the 
Sovereign: for the Barons forgetting their primi- 
tive obligations to the crown, frequently confe- 
derated together againſt it, and indeed ſet up a 
dominton independent of it; as was the caſe in 
England, when the Barons prevailed againſt the 
King, In ſome places they dethroned their 


Princes, and rendered the crown elective; and 


in others ſhared the regal authority with him, or 
put conditions and limitations on their Sovereign, 
by ſome ſtyled the original contract, which they 
compelled him to ſubmit to when their arms were 
proſperous. And this is the reaſon we find fo 
many different forms of government in Europe, 
though moſt of them had the ſame original, As 
to the militia of Sweden, it ſeems yet to be up- 
on the fame foot it was originally, only with 
ſome few neceffary alterations. In former ages, 
when military diſcipline was ſcarce any where 
obſerved, and there was no ſuch thing as ſtanding 
regular troops kept up in any kingdom, all peo- 
ple were upon the level in this reſpe&t; and the 
Lords, who held by military tenures, ſo as they 
brought able-bodied men, and ſizable horſes into 

Feld, ſufficiently anſwered the deſign of their 
inſtitution, But {ſince moſt nations have enter- 
tained ſtanding troops trained up to war, the mi- 
litia upon the antjent eftabliſhment have been 
looked upon very little better than an armed mob ; 
as indeed they are with us; and the reaſon of it is, 
becauſe. they are ſeldom or never exerciſed, and 
the men and horſes'are changed almoſt as often' as 
they are muſtered : whereas in Sweden they have 


been obliged of late years, conſtantly to ſend the Forces of 
ſame men and horſes into the field, as long as Sweden. 


5D2 they 
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CHAP. they are ft for ſervice, which has made their mi- 


VI. litia equal to the beſt troops in Europe; and were 
LA ours under the ſame regulation, a ſtanding army 
| would be perfectly unneceſſary in England. But 
to proceed, no levies could have been made of foot 

in Sweden, without the conſent of the commons, 

or fourth eſtate, till the reign of CHARLES XI. 

in the obtaining of which there was uſually found 

much difficulty, and very great delays, to the preju- 

dice of the publick ſervice, Whereupon commiſtio- 


ners were appointed by that Prince, to allot each pro- 


vince their proportion of ſoldiers, according to the 
number of farms it contained, and every farm of ſixty 
or ſeventy pounds a year, was charged with one 


foot ſoldier, who receives from the farmer his diet, 


lodging, and ordinary clothes, and about twenty 


ſhillings a year in money. Or elſe a little wood- 
en houſe is built for him by the farmer, who al- 
lows him hay and paſturage ſufficient to keep a 
cow, and ploughs and ſows land enough for him 
to ſupply him with bread, which the married ſol- 
diers ufually accept of, inſtead of quartering on 


the farmer; and when they are once liſted in the 


King's ſervice, they cannot quit it on pain of 
death. This regulation was very burthenſome to 
the farmers at firſt, being obliged to advance ten, 
and ſometimes twenty pounds to a man, to in- 
duce him to enter into the ſervice, and this they 
are obliged to repeat, whenever their ſoldier dies 
Cr is diſabled. Thus both the recruiting and 
maintaining the common foot ſoldiers is entirely at 
the country's charge. The officers of horſe and 
toot are maintained out of lands lately reſumed 
and re-united to the crown, Every officer hath a 
houſe and a parcel of land aſſigned him in that part 
of the country where his regiment is quartered, 
and the rent of other farms to the value of his pay, 
which they receive either in money, corn or other 
goods, and are much better ſatisfied with it, than 
the pay they uſed to receive from the treaſury, 
though it be not altogether ſo much, on account 
of their being obliged to attend and ſolicit ſo long 
for it. The lands aſſigned for the payment of a 
colonel of foot, are about three hundred pounds 
per annum, and the reſt of the officers in propor- 
tion, The pay of all the officers of one regiment 
amounting to two thouſand five hundred pounds 
per annum, and there were lately twenty eight 
regiments of foot upon this eſtabliſhment, beſides 
fifteen regiments of horſe, the officers whereof 
were provided for after the ſame manner, out of 
the rents of the crown lands. And that the houſes 
may not run to decay, or the lands he beggared, 
they are annually viſited by commiſſioners appoint- 
ed to ſurvey them. And as every officer upon his 
coming to ſuch an eſtate, is obliged to ſign a par- 
ticular of the condition he finds it in, he cannot 
enter upon a ſuperior command, till he hath made 
the former eſtate as good as he found it, The 
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ſoldiery are ſubject to the civil magiſtrate while CH 4p 
they remain in their quarters, but when they are VI.“ 
called out to actual ſervice, they are under mili- — 
tary diſcipline: nor is a private ſoldier allowed to 
lye out of his quarters, or to be abſent a day from 
the pariſh to which he belongs. The officers alſo 
are obliged to reſide conſtantly with their regi- 
ments, unleſs they have a ſpecial licence to be 
abſent. Every company aſſembles to perform 
their exerciſes once a month, and every regiment 
once or twice a year, when only they wear the 
King's clothes, which at other times are laid up 
in the churches. The names of every military 
officer are entered in the King's books, with the 
time he came into the ſervice, and the ſteps by 
which he hath been advanced ; whereby his Ma- 
jeſty underſtands at one view the merits and ſer- 
vices of all his officers. The guards and the forces 
in Pomerania and Bremen are not upon this foot, 
but are paid in money iſſued out of the treaſury, 
as with us. Before the laſt reign, and the loſs of 
Livonia and Bremen, the militia of Sweden were 
computed as follows, viz. 15 regiments of horſe, 
amounting to 17000 men; 28 regiments of foot, 
35000 men; one regiment of foot guards, 2000 
men ; the forces of Pomerania, Bremen and Ver- 
den, fix regiments, 6000 men. In all fifty regi- 
ments, amounting to 60000 men, But the late 
King of Sweden, CHARLEs XII, at firſt in de- 
fence of his dominions againſt Denmark, Poland 
and Muſcovy, by whom he was attacked all at 
once in the beginning of his reign, and afterwards 
to revenge himſelf on that confederacy, and to 
extend his empire, raiſed more than twice that 
number of forces: and as the Kings of Sweden 
were become abſolute, levied both men and money 
by ſuch ways and means, and in ſuch proportion 
as he ſaw fit; in which war, tho' ſucceſsful for 
the firſt twelve years, he loſt Livonia, and great 
part of his German dominions, and ſo beggared 
his country, that it muſt require an age and more 
to reſtore it to that flouriſhing condition he found 
it in at his acceſſion. The Swedes indeed have 
now recovered their liberties again, if not ex- 
tended them beyond whatever they could pretend 
to in any former reign ; and by their inſtrument 
of government, as it is called, have reſtrained the 
Sovereign from railing forces, or levying mone 
without conſent of the States aſſembled in their 
diet. But to proceed. In the eſtabliſhment of 
the forces in the reign of CHARLEs XI. there 
was beſides the ordinary rents belonging to every 
regiment, about twenty farms aſſigned, to anſwer 
any extraordinary expences, and provide a ſub- 
{tance for diſabled or ſuperannuated officers. As 
to the common ſoldiers, who were maimed. or 
grown old in the ſervice, there was one general 
hoſpital, endowed with a good revenue ; beſides 
which, every officer, upon his promotion, con- 
. tributed 


owed 
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WAP, tributed a certain ſum to it, in proportion to the 


poſt conferred upon him. Their principal maga- 
zines of arms were at Stockholm and the caſtle 
of Jencopping, towards the confines of Denmark, 
which were ſupplied from a conſiderable iron work 
at Orebro in Nericia, which is continually employ- 
ed in forging of arms. There are no fortified 
places in the heart of Sweden, except the caſtle of 


Tencopping, where the train of artillery uſually 


ſtands. | 

Their rocks are a better defence than walls and 
baſtions: it is but guarding their paſſes, and no 
enemy can penetrate far into their country, On 
the frontiers towards Norway there are ſome little 
forts; and the caſtle of Bahus, ſituate on a rock 
in the middle of a river, a little above the cit 
of Gottenburg, at the entrance of the Sound, 
alſo is deemed a ftrong town, Marſtrand, Eliſ- 
burg, Warburg, Halmftat, Landſcroon, and 
Malmo, which lye upon the ſea over-againſt 
Denmark, are places of ſtrength; and Carelſcroon, 
where the royal navy is laid up; and Calmar up- 


on the eaſtern coaſt, over-againſt the iſland of 


Oeland, are fortified; and there are two ſmall 
| forts at the entrance of the harbour of Stock- 
holm. They are ſufficiently covered by the ſnowy 
mountains of Lapland on the north : but as the 
Muſcovites are now maſters of part of Finland, 
and have a fleet ſuperior to the Swedes, their coun- 
try lyes extremely expoſed on that fide, as they 
will ſoon experience, if ever they engage in a war 
with Ruſſia again. On the other hand, ſhould 
Muſcovy and Sweden unite their fleets, they will 
infallibly have the dominion of the Baltick, and 
may bid defiance to any maritime power in Eu- 
rope, at leaſt in their own ſeas; and if ever the 
Duke of Holſtein ſhould happen to ſucceed to 
the Swediſh crown, as it is extremely probable 
he will; an alliance, if not an union between 
thoſe powers, will certainly be the conſequence 
. 

As to the royal navy of Sweden, I look upon 
it to be inferior to that of Denmark, as well as 
to that of Muſcovy at this day: but what gave 
the Ruſſians the greateſt advantage againſt the 
Swedes in the laſt war, was their gallies, with 
which they rowed up to the very farther end of 
the Bothnick gulph, that would not admit of 
large ſhips, ravaging all the Swediſh coaſts on that 
ſide, as far as Lapland, without oppoſition, de- 
ſtroyed their copper and iron works, and burnt 
their towns, doing them an irreparable damage. 
The Swedes, it ſeems, finding their error, have 
now begun to build gallies; but as they are ex- 


and their foreign trade in a manner ruined by CHAP, 


the late war, they will not ſuddenly be a match 


for the Muſcovites in thoſe ſeas, who have noett 


built leſs than three or four hundred gallies al- 
ready ; nor can the allies of Sweden give them 
much aſſiſtance in this caſe ; their ſhips. draw- 
ing too much water to venture higher than Stock- 
holm. * | 

The publick revenues of Sweden arife either 
out of the demeſn lands of the crown, from the 
cuſtoms, the coin, copper and filver mines, tythes 
(which the crown ſeized at the reformation, and 
were before appropriated to biſhopricks or monaſ- 
teries) poll money, fines, ſtamped paper, and o- 
ther duties, payable on proceedings at law; all 
which are computed to amount to a million of 
pounds ſterling; whereof the cuſtoms produce a- 


bout a fourth part, and the demeſn lands a third. 


The poll- tax was levied only upon the peaſants; 
every one of whom above ſixteen years of age; 
and under ſixty, paid twelve pence a year; but 
in the diſtreſs the kingdom of Sweden was re- 
duced to in the late war, no means were left un- 
attempted for raiſing money. It was part of the 
charge againſt Baron Gortz, the Prime Miniſter, 
that he had drawn up a placart, whereby the 
ſubject was obliged to pay, beſides all other taxes, 
the ſixth peny of all their effects; in which the 
furniture of their houſes was not exempted, and 
were obliged to declare the full value of their ſub- 
ſtance upon oath, and to forſeit all they were worth, 
in caſe of any concealment. 5 

But the greateſt piece of oppreſſion actually 
put in practice in the laſt reign, was the com- 
pelling the people to bring in all their ſilver and 
braſs money, and exchange it with the govern- 
ment for muntetekins, a copper coin, of very lit- 
tle intrinſick worth, which the government were 
pleaſed to put what value they pleaſed upon; 
and thus a piece of copper not worth a half-peny, 
was to paſs in a payment for half a crown or 
more, and other pieces in proportion; nor did this 
placart extend only to the natives, but foreigners 
ſuffered extremely by it, being obliged to take 
this coin at this imaginary value for their mer- 
chandize. At other times, the late government 
impoſed their notes upon the people, which they 
were forced to take as ſpecie, though no funds were 
aſſigned for the diſcharge of them; and in ſhort, 
the ſubjects eould ſcarce be ſaid to have any pro- 
perty left. It is no wonder therefore that they 
ſacrificed Baron GoRTZz to their rage, whom 
they looked upon to be the author of theſedeſtruc-: 
tive councils, when his maſter, CHARLES XII. 


ceeding poor, being drained of all their treaſure, who protected him, was dead,” or 
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CHAP. VII. 


Treats of the antient and preſent conflitution of the 
government, and the revolutions it hath under- 
gone, | | 


The antient 8 HE antient government of the Goths, 
government * Swedes, and other northern nations, appears 
of Sweden. . | / 

| to have been monarchical: and according to Ta- 
CITUsS, their Sovereigns were not reſtrained by 
any compacts with their people, or held their 
crowns at the will of their ſubjects ; but their do- 
minion was abſolute. "The nature of their con- 
ſtitution may in ſome meaſure be collected from 
the governments they eſtabliſhed in every country 
they conquered, In theſe we find the feudal te- 
nures univerſally took place, as hath been ob- 
ſerved already. Their Princes or lkaders par- 
celled out their conqueſts among their followers, 
reſerving certain rents and ſervices to ſupply tne 
exigencies of the ſtate; and appropriated to them- 


 houſholds, which were called their demeſn lands. 
I do not apprehend that the Gothick or Nor we- 
gian nation, ſingly, could ſupply thoſe vaſt num- 
bers, which overran the kingdoms of the ſouth 
at different times. It is evident that moſt of 
the northern people were united in thoſe expedi- 
tions; and as they were ſubject ſometimes to the 
Norman or Norwegian Princes, and at others, to 
Swediſh or Gothick Sovereigns, it is probable they 
were denominated Normans or Goths according 
to the nation the General or Sovereign happened 
to be of; nor did theſe nations deſcend immedi- 
ately ſo low as Perſia, Greece, France, Italy, &c. 
but firſt ſubdued Muſcovy, Poland, Germany, 
and the countries which lay contiguous to them; 
and having eſtabliſhed themſelves there, were 
joined by many adventurers from thoſe kingdoms, 
in hopes of ſharing the plunder of the world with 
them : and thus re-inforced, they procceded gra- 
dually farther ſouth. But how many northern 
nations ſoever might be aſſembled, and join in the 
deſtruction of the ſouthern. kingdoms of Alta and 
Europe, it ſeems, the Goths, Normans, or Van- 
dals, had the credit of thoſe enterprizes in Eu- 
rope; and thoſe who marched towards Perſia, 
Armenia, Aſia minor, &c, were generally ſtyled 
Scythians or 'Tartars. I' he Vandals, according 
to the learned, were of Gothick extraction; tho? 
their laſt, abodes, before their Spaniſh expedition, 
might be in the northern parts of Germany or 
Jutland. eee | 

But to return to the antient government of 
the northern kingdoms : as the greateſt part of 
the lands were divided among the military men, 
who afterwards conſtituted the nobility and gen- 
try, and held their eſtates upon condition of per- 
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forming certain ſervices to the crown, it was not CH 
an uncommon thing, when the Sovereign required 


ſelves, lands ſufficient for the ſupport of their 


any thing of them, which was not ſuitable to 5 
their inclinations, to enter into confederacies, ang 
diſpute his power; and if their arms were ſuc- 
ceſsful, they compelled him to ſubmit to certain 
limitations or conditions of government; to allow 
them a ſhare in the legiſlature and adminiſtra. 
tion; and perhaps in the election or confirmation G 
of their future Princes; which was the caſe of nine 
Sweden for ſome hundreds of years. And as the Sei 
clergy, after the eſtabliſhment of the Chriſtian .? 
religion in any country by the emiſlaries of 
Rome, aſſumed a power of controlling the civil 
magiſtrate ; theſe alſo became another powerful 
body, and had their ſhare in the legiſlature, &c. 
As to the burgeſſes and commonalty, theſe ſeem 
to have derived their privileges chiefly from the 
crown, and to he introduced into the legiſlature 
by the Sovereign, in order to balance the power 
of the nobility and clergy, who being poſſeſſed of 
the greateſt ſhare of the lands, and having a ma- 
jority of the people conſequently for their tenants 
and vaſlals, were in many kingdoms an over- 
match for the crown; till Princes, by enfran- 
chiſing the lower part of the people, and admit- 
ting their repreſentatives into the legiſlature, en- 
gaged them in their intereſt, and by that means 
ſupported their authority againſt the mutinous Ba- 
rons and clergy. But whatever was the original 
of the inſtitution, we find four eſtates eſtabliſhed 
in Sweden, for ſeveral hundred years paſt, con- | 
lifting of 1. The nobility; 2. The clergy ; 3. , ra, 
The burgeſſes; and 4. Of the commonalty or Sweden, 
peaſants, And beſides the ſtates of the kingdom, ud. 
there was a ſenate or council eſtabliſhed ; Which 
during the intervals of their ſeſſions did not only 
adviſe, but controul the King, who could not act 
in ſome caſes of importance, without the con- 
currence of a majority of them. They took an 
oath of fidelity alſo to the kingdom, rather than 
to the King, and were to remain ſenators for life; 
any attempt againſt their perſons, or even their 
reputation, being made treaſon. 384-2 

The eftates were uſually aflembled once in three 
years, or oftner, if the exigencies of the ſtate re- 
quired it; letters being ſent to the Governors of 
the reſpective provinces, ſignifying the time of 
their meeting. 'I hey wrote to the ſeveral noble- 
men and gentlemen in the province, to acquaint 
them with it; and to the Biſhops, who cauſed 
the ſame to be publiſhed in the churches. © 


H One is choſen out of each family of the nobi- ; Et. | 


lity and gentry, which were about two thouſand, 
to repreſent that body; and with them the colo- 
nels, lieutenant colonels, majors, and captains of 
every regiment fit and vote. 


TT he clergy chooſe one out of every rural deane- , giae 


ry, conſiſting of ten pariſhes, and their charges 
2 are 
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are born by the electors. Theſe, with the Biſhops 
and ſuperintendents, make about two hundred, 


who repreſent that body. | 
The magiſtrates and common- council of every 
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forfeitures, which accrued to the crown in cri- CHAP, 
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fiefs, or manors, which were granted by the WI 
crown at firſt only for years, or life at moſt, 155 
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corporation chooſe the repreſentatives of the 


burghers, of which there are four elected for 
Stockholm, and two for every other town, a- 
mounting to about an hundred and fifty in the 
whole. EN | 

The peaſants chooſe one out of every diſtrict, 
to repreſent them, of their own quality, and not 
a gentleman, as in ſome other countries whoſe 


charges they bear, and theſe amount to about 


two hundred and fifty. | | 
They 


ed on the throne, and the Senators or Privy Coun- 


cil, fitting at ſome diſtance from him, the preſi- 


dent of the chancery compliments the aſſembiy in 
the King's name; after which, a Secretary ac- 
quaints them with the ſtate of affairs ſince their 


"receſs; and the occaſion of requiring their advice 


and aſſiſtance. To which the marſhal of the no- 
bility returns an anſwer. And after him, the 
Archbithop for the clergy. The firſt burgher- 
maſter of Stockholm, in the name of the 
burghers ; and one of the peaſants for that body. 
hen they ſeparate to four ſeveral houſes or cham- 
bers, and chooſe a ſecret committee, compoſed of 
an equal number of each body (but there is ſome 


alteration made in this, particularly an act of this 


preſent reign, as I ſhall take notice of hereafter) 
o this committee, the miniſtry communicates 
ſuch other particulars, as are not thought proper to 
be made publick, and they prepare the matters to 
be propoſed to the reſpective bodies. In each 
chamber, the votes of a majority conclude the 
reſt, but all the chambers muſt concur in the 
paſting of an act. When the particulars propoſed 
by the King have been conſidered and diſpatched, 


cach chamber offers their grievances ſeparately to his 


Majeſty : to which he returns an anſwer. And 


cach member of the three inferior houſes have a 


uſually meet at Stockholm, in a large 
room of the caſtle ; where his Majeity being ſeat- 


were inſenſibly changed into hereditary poſſeſſions, 
which the nobility held by no other title, but 
force; withholding the rents which were reſerved 
out of them: as the Biſhops and clergy who poſ- 
ſeſs fuch eſtates alſo did; on pretence, that the 
lands of the church ought to be exempted from 
all duties. And in ſhort, the nobility and clergy 
had ſo reduced the Royal revenue by their en- 
croachments, that it is ſaid, the King could not, 
with what was left, maintain five hundred horſe, 
and was conſidered as little more than Captain 
General, during a war, and as Preſident of the 
Senate, in time of peace. The executive power 
was almoſt entirely lodged in the Senate, which 
was uſually compoſed of twelve Lords, of whom 
the Archbiſhop of Upſal, Primate of Sweden, 
was one; and the reſt were the principal of- 
ficers of ſtate, and governors of provinces. 
The King had indeed the nomination of the 
Senators, upon a vacancy ; by which means, it 
might be thought he had a fair opportunity of 
advancing his creatures. But theſe, when they 
came to taſte the ſweet of ſovereign power, uſual- 
ly forgot their obligations to their Prince, and 
became of a different intereſt, "The prelates and 
nobility fortified their caſtles, and made them the 
ſeats of ſo many independent ſtates; and armin 

their vaſſals, frequently made war on each other, 
and ſometimes on their Sovereign. They neither 
ſought nor expected redreſs from the King's courts, 
when they apprehended themſelves injured, but 
every one of theſe petty Sovereigns took upon 
him to do himſelf juſtice, deſpiſing the weakneſs 
of their injured Prince. The kingdoms of Nor- 
way and Denmark were under the like form of go- 

vernment, both of them were elective and had 
their reſpective Senates, without whoſe concurrence, 
or the States aſſembled in their diet, the King 


could tranſact nothing of importance. But Gus r A- In the reign 
vos ERIiCKsoN, a Swediſh nobleman, elected ot a | 
King about the year 1523, having rendered him- n | 
ſelf extremely popular, by reſcuing Sweden from ot thePrince 
the uſurpation and oppreffion of the Danes, found enlarged a- 
means to advance the royal authority to a very **** 7 700 
high pitch. I he States, who thought they could 


copy delivered them, of all acts paſſed by the 
States, and of the King's anſwers to their reſpec- 
tive grievances, which they communicate to their 
clectors. | 
The crown of Sweden, ſays k late writer, was 
not only elective for fome hundreds of years, but 


Eſtate. 


Ellate. 


eſtates (or of the Senate, during a receſs). 


the Royal authority was ſo limited, that the 
Prince had little more than the name of King 
left; he could neither make war nor peace, levy 
money or troops, without the conſent of Ne 
could neither erect a fortreſs, introduce foreign 
troops, or put any ſtrong place into the hands of 
a foreigner. "The revenue of the crown aroſe on 

from ſome ſmall demeſns about Upſal, and a light 


poll tax on the peaſants, and from ſome fines and 


never ſufficiently expreſs the ſenſe they had of 
their deliverance, or their gratitude to their deli- 
verer, made a ſolemn act or decree, whereby © they 
* obliged themſelves to approve whateve Gus rA- 
© vus fhould think fit to do for the preſervati- 
on of his dignity” (there being a Pretender ſet 
up againſt him.) Particularly they impowered him 
to make war and peace, and refolved that the ene- 
mies of Gus rAvus ſhould be reputed the ene- 
DG Ao 
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This happened juſt at the time when Lu- 
THER's doctrine and the reformation began to 


and among others, of many of the royal caſtles' 
and demeſns, he looked upon this as a proper time 
to attempt the reſumption of thoſe caſtles and 
lands which had been alienated from the crown, 


by falling in with LUTHER's doctrine, and pre- 
tending to advance the reformation of the church. 


But not to trouble the reader with all the ſteps 
that were taken by Gus r Avus to break the 
power of the clergy, and advance the revenues and 


prerogative of the crown; it may be ſufficient to 


give an abſtract of an act, which he procured to 
be paſſed by the States, in the year 1527. by 


which it was ordained, I hat the Biſhops ſhould | 


Ly 


immediately ſurrender their caſtles to the King, 
and disband their troops. That their pretend- 
ed right to fines and forfeited eſtates, which 
pk pn belonged to the crown, ſhould be en- 
tirely abrogated, That all the ſuperfluous plate 
and bells in the churches, ſhould be ſold to pay 
the publick debts. And that all grants of eſtates 
to the clergy, ſince the edict of King CAN ur- 
SON, Who began his reign, ann. 1445. ſhould 
be vacated, and the lands re-united to the crown. 
And that two thirds of the tythes, which were 
generally poſſeſſed by the Biſhops and Abbots, 
ſhould be ſequeſtred for maintaining the army 
in time of war; and for erecting and endowing 
publick ſchools and hoſpitals in time of peace. 
And that all the privileges of the clergy ſhould 
© be entirely at his Majeſty's diſpoſal,” This act 
the States directed the Chancellor and Doctor 
OrLavs PETRI (the great promoter of Luthera- 
niſm in Sweden) to preſent to the King, and to 
aſſure his Majeſty, * that he ſhould never find the 


_ © leaſt oppoſition to his pleaſure in that aſſembly.? 


'The King finding himſelf thus maſter, both of 
the religion and revenues of the church, ſays the 
Abbot VERToT, marched through great part 
of his dominions, at the head of a body of horſe, 
to ſee the act put in execution; being attended by 
OLAus PETRI, and other Lutheran Doctors, 


whom he ordered to preach before him in the 


Principal churches. And wherever he came, he 
commanded the titles and grants, by which the 


clergy held their lands, to be brought before him; 
and either re- united to the crown, or reſtored to 
the heirs of the antient proprietors, all ſuch lands 
as had been alienated to the church, ſince the reign 
of King CanuTsoN ; whereby he recovered from 
the ſecular and regular clergy, more than two 
thirds of their revenues, ſeizing upon near thirteen 
thouſand conſiderable farms. He cauſed the church 
plate alſo to be melted down, and carried into the 


publick treaſury. This occaſioned ſome confſpira. 
cies and inſurrections againſt the government; but 
theſe were eaſily ſuppreſſed, and ſerved only 


to may 
confirm and advance the regal authority. And 
now having ſucceeded ſo happily in ſuppreſſing his 


greateſt enemies, the clergy, he fell upon another 
project, for encreaſing the revenues of the crown. 
Moſt of the Swediſh provinces, it ſeems, were 
antiently covered with huge foreſts, which former 
Kings had cauſed to be disforeſted, and granted 
the lands to the nobility and gentry, reſerving a 
certain rent to the crown; but the Lords taking 
advantage of the low condition of the crown, had 
neglected to pay them, and they ſeemed now to be 
entirely aboliſhed by a long preſcription. But this 


King, whoſe claims and demands, ſays Ver Tor, 


differed not from the moſt arbitrary decrees, re- 
quired the nobility and gentry to reſign up their 
fiefs, or to pay the rents which were originally re. 
ſerved on them, Whereupon they were obliged to 


compound with the King on ſuch terms as he was 


pleaſed to preſcribe. They agreed to pay him a 
certain ſum every year, for all ſuch fiefs or ma- 
nors as they held of the crown. 


The next thing he attempted was the entailing Ti c 
the crown upon his iſſue, to accompliſh which male b 
, ditary abt 

he ſummoned the States of the kingdom, and 


propoſed to abrogate the cuſtom of eleòting their 
Princes. He ſet before them the ſervices that he 
and his family had done to Sweden, and the fatal 
conſequences of the diviſions and conteſts which 
happened at elections; but as my author obſerves, 
his authority was already ſo well eſtabliſhed, that 
he needed no rhetorick to prevail on the aſſembly, 


not a man of them durſt oppoſe what he required. 


The reſpective houſes conſented with the greateſt 


ſubmiſſion to the abrogating their right of electi- 


on, and ſettled the crown on his eldeſt fon, Prince 
Eric, and the other Princes his children ſucceſſive- 
ly, according to their ſeniority, and on their re- 
ſpective heirs. 
been enjoyed by his deſcendants ever ſince, in pur- 
ſuance of this act, which was paſſed in the year 
1542. King GusTavus looking upon himſelf 
alſo to be inveſted with a power of parcelling out 
his dominions as he ſaw fit, a little before his 
death, deviſed Finland to his ſon JoHN; to his 
third ſon MAacGnus, Weſt Gothland ; and to his 
youngeſt ſon CHARLEs, the provinces of Suder- 
mania, Nericia and Wermeland ; but to hold of 
their elder brother ER 1c as fees of the crown, and 
to furniſh their quota of troops whenever the exi- 
gencies of the ſtate required it. King ERIC 
reigned about nine years, but theſe younger bro- 
thers thinking themſelves hardly uſed, confede- 
rated themſelves with ſome other malecontents, 
and in the end dethroned him, on pretence of male- 
adminiſtration, and JohN, his ſecond brother, ſuc- 
ceeded him, It was however in the reign of this 

unfortunate 
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Wit Livonia was added to the Swediſh dominions. 
arc having been confined in priſon ſome years, 
and frequently attempting to make his eſcape, was 
at length poiſoned by the order of his brother 

OHN. | | 
_— ; King Joun was ſucceeded by his ſon S1G1s- 
„ MOND, Who was before elected King of Poland; 

but $1G61S$MOND reſiding for the moſt part in Po- 
land, and endeavouring to reſtore the Roman 

Catholick religion in Sweden, gave an opportu- 

nity to his uncle CHARLEs, the youngeſt ſon of 
 GusTavvus ERicus, to infinuate himſelf into 

the affections of the nobility and ſtates of the king- 
dom, who thereupon depoſed StS MON D, and 
daurs advanced CHARLES IX. to the throne, The 
esa. ſtates alſo paſſed an act excluding ULAPDISL Aus, 
the ſon of SGIM ON D, from the crown of 5we- 
den, becauſe his father refuſed to let him be edu- 
cated in Sweden, in Lutheran principles, and 
ſettled the crown upon Gs r Avus ADOLPHUS, 
the ſon of King CHARLEs, after his father's de- 
ceaſe, and upon his heirs male. They alſo inveſt- 
ed the new King with an abſolute authority to 
act according to his diſcretion in the preſent poſture 
of affairs. | — 
„rs GUsTAvVUs ADOLPHUs ſucceeded his father 
po.vaus King CHARLES, anno 1611, and having great 
p-it ſucceſs againſt the Muſcovites and Poles, a peace 
was concluded, by which Lieffland or Livonia, 
with the country of Ingermanland was confirmed 
to the Swedes. He afterwards made conſiderable 
conqueſts in Germany, but being killed at the 
battle of Lutzen, left his crown to his daughter 
e091 the Princeſs CHRISTINA, then five years of age, 
eder in favour of whom her father had prevailed upon 
en the States to alter the act of ſettlement, which re- 
eie {trained the ſucceſſion to the male line. The war 
was ſtill proſecuted in Germany, till the peace of 


„ 19 5˙ 


poſſeſſion of the Upper Pomerania, Bremen and 
Verden; of Stetin in Lower Pomerania, and of 
the city of Wiſmar in Mecklenburgh, and ob- 
tained a right to ſit and vote in the diets of the 
empire. Queen CHRISTINA, with the conſent 
of the eſtates, reſigned her crown to her nephew 
„ CHARLES GUSTAYUs, the fourth ſon of Cas- 
i, * SIMIR, Count Palatine of the Rhine, and of 
KATHARINE, the ſiſter of GusTAvus ADOL- 
PHUs, and afterwards retired to Rome, having 
embraced the Roman Catholick religion. 
CHARLES GusTAvUs was mighty ſucceſsful 
in his wars againſt the Danes, which were con- 
cluded by a treaty of peace, whereby Denmark 
confirmed to Sweden the provinces of Schonen, 
Halland and Bleking, together with Lyſter, Hu- 
ween, the iſle of Bornholm, and the fief of Drun- 
theim in Norway: and by this treaty it was ſti- 
2 that the Swedes ſhould have a free paſlage 
VOL. I. | | 
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King Eric, that part of through the Sound, without paying any duties to CHAP, 


Munſter, by which Sweden was confirmed in the 
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the Dane. VII. 
CHARLES XI. ſucceeded his father CHARLES yd 

GusTAvus, being then but five years of age, C HARE 

whereupon the adminiſtration of the government 2888 

was committed to the Queen, together with the 

five great officers of the crown, until the year 

1672, when the King was declared major, and 

took the government upon him, being then ſeven- 

teen years of age. He found the nation engaged 

in an unſucceſsful war, the odium of which was 

thrown upon the miniſters who were at the helm 

during his minority; whereupon a committee was 

choſen out of the ſeveral bodies of the ſtates, to 

enquire into the miſcarriages of their adminiſtra- 

tion. And it was reſolved, that the power the 

Senators had aſſumed to themſelves, was a princi- 

pal occaſion of their misfortunes ; and therefore 

declared, that as they the ſtates needed no ſuch 


mediators between the King and them, ſo neither 


did they think his Majeſty by his coronation oath 
(in which he engages to govern with the advice 
of the Senators)' was obliged any longer to have 
their concurrence in his councils ; upon which, 
ſeveral of them were laid aſide, and the reſt, in- 
ſtead of their former titles of Counſellors, or Se- 
nators of the kingdom, were ſtyled only the King's 
counſellors. Ihe ſtates alſo declared farther, 
that though the Regents during a minority might 
be called to account for their adminiſtration, yet 

the King, who received his crown from GOD, 


The ſenate 


was accountable only to GOD for his actions, 


and tied to no other engagements than what his 
coronation oath imported, namely, to rule the 
kingdom according to law, Large taxes were 
immediately given, anſwerable to the neceſſities 
of the government, and a new court or college 
of reduction was eſtabliſhed for re-uniting to the 
crown all ſuch lands as had been alienated from it; 
the choice of the members of this court being left 
to the King, and the care of the kingdom was 
recommended to his Majeſty by the ſtates, pray- 
ing him to make ſuch eſtabliſhments in relation to 
the forces by ſea and land, and the fortified places, 
as ſhould appear needful ; and indeed he had ſcarce 
occaſion to ask any thing of them, each body of 
the ſtates ſtriving which ſhould out-bid the other 
in their conceſſions. The nobility and gentry not 
being able to ſubſiſt on their private fortunes, 
which were much diminiſhed by taxes, without 


The ſtates 
reſign their 
power to 

the crown. 


ſome office or place at court, were ready to com- 


ply with the King in every thing, rather than 
hazard their preſent employments, and future 
hopes of advancement ; and from the officers of 
the army who fat in the ſame houſe, the court 
were ſure to meet with no oppoſition; the 
clergy, burghers, and commonalty, being taught 
to believe that their miſeries proceeded from the 
too great power of the nobility, and that the King 
5 E could 
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could never be too much truſted, who had given 
eminent proofs of his piety, as well as of his va- 
lour and conduct in reſcuing the kingdom from 
the diſtreſſed ſtate he found it in at his coming of 
age. And being glad allo of an opportunity of 


| kumbling the nobility, who were always imperi- 


ous in their proſperity, each body of the ſtates 
readily came into whatever the court required of 
them, and gave the King an opportunity of eita- 
bliſhing as abſolute a dominion as any Sovereign 
in Europe. He firſt began to examine the titles 
of thoſe who held lands which formerly belonged 


to his anceſtors, and re-united them to the crown, 


by which means he recovered a very great reve- 


The King 


impowered 


to make any 
alteratuon 1 
the laws. 


nue, but impoverithed molt of the conſiderable fa- 
nulies in Sweden. A college or court of liquida- 
tion was alſo erected as a barrier to the treaſury, 
and to keep off all creditors of the crown, till 
their accounts were firſt ſtated and allowed by this 
court. And at the ſame time if any perſon. was 
indebted to the E ing, he was compelled to pay it, 
thouch greater ſums (as it ſometimes happened) 
were due from the government to him, and the 
party left to {tate his accounts afterwards in the 
court of liquidation. . N 

In the next ſeſſion of the ſtates, anno 1683, 


the declaration or promiſe at the coronation of 


ruling according to law was farther explained, the 
ftates declaring, that his Majeſty was not there- 
by bound up to the laws then in being, but might 
alter the ſame, and add ſuch conſtitutions as he 
thought moſt uſeful for the preſent ſtate of the 
kingdom ; and that whatever orders or inſtructions 


he was pleaſed to give to any court or officer, the 


ſame ought to be a law to them ; only they hop- 


ed his Majeſty would communicate to the ſtates 


juch laws as were of a general nature, and intend- 


D 


ed to oblige the whole kingdom. And before the 


CHARLES 
* 
1697. 


end of this reign, it appeared that the diet or 
aſſembly of the ſtates ſerved to no other purpoſe 
than to record the acts of the miniſtry, their con- 
_ was not demanded to. the making any future 
aws. | 


King CHARLES XI. dying on the 17th of 


April 1697, in the 42d year of his age, and the 
37th of his reign, was ſucceeded by his only ſon 
CHALEs XII. who not being yet quite fifteen 
years of age, the Queen and five great officers of 
ſtate were conſtituted regents during his minori— 
ty: however the ſtates of Sweden being aſſem- 
bled on the 16th of November following, declar- 
ed the King major. In the year 1700, the Poles, 
Danes, and Muſcovites falling upon the young 
King of Sweden without any provocation that 
could juſtify their attacking him, and even before 
any war was declared, the Engliſh and Dutch 
ſent a fleet to his aſſiſtance, and compelled the 
Danes to clap up a peace with him ; which gave 


| this young heroe an opportunity of marching a- 


gainſt the Muſcovites and Poles, whom he de. 
teated in almoſt every engagement at the begin. 
ning of the war, with numbers very far inferi- 
or to thoſe of his enemies, though he had wel! 
diſciplined veteran troops of Saxons to contend 
with, as well as Ruſhans and Poles, He had the 
good fortune in this war to dethrone the King of 
Poland, and brought the Czar of Muſcovy al- 
moſt upon his knees; till entertaining too preat 
a contempt of his enemies, he ventured to march 
into the heart of their country without taking the 
uſual precautions; and being ſurrounded by the 
Czar's numerous troops, his army was entirely 


cut off or made priſoners at Pultowa, except 


three or four hundred horſe, with which he e- 
ſcaped to Bender in the Turkiſh dominions, of 
which the reader hath already had a particular 
relation. Some few years after his return to Swe- 


den he was killed at the ſiege of Fredrickſhall, 


having reigned as arbitrarily as his father, the 
ſtates not being ſuftered to reſume the power 
they had complimented their former Princes with 
during his reign. Belides the inſtances alrcady 
produced of the arbitrary government of CHARLES 
XII. in levying men and money on his ſubjects 


without their conſent, there is a patlage in Mo- 


TRAYE, Which demon{rates ſtill more, how in- 
ſignificant the ſtates of the nation had rendered 
themſelves, by their extravagant conceſlions. 
While his Majeſty remained in Turkey, the 
ſenate or privy-council, it ſcems, had taken upon 
them to ſummon an ailembly of tue ſtates, who 
began to reſume their antient authority. But his 
Majeſty returning to his German dominions, ſoon 
let them know, that both the ſenate and they 


had taken greater liberties than his father 


CHARLES XI. had left them. That they had 
forgot they were no more the free ſenate and 
ſtates of the kingdom, but the King's only, with- 
out whoſe expreſs order they were not to aſſem- 
ble: and ordered Mr. MuLrTERN his Chancel- 
lor, to ſignify to them, That if they were not 
© ſeparated when that letter ſhould come to their 
hands, or did not immediately diſperſe upon the 
receipt of it, he would ſend them one of his 
* old boots, with expreſs command to do no- 
* thing but what that ſhould preſcribe them.” 
And at his return to Sweden, deprived them of 
the little ſhare they ſeemed yet to retain in the 
adminiſtration. 
In this bleſſed condition were the ſtates of 
Sweden at the demiſe of the late King, who dy- 
ing without iſſue, the crown according to the 
right of ſucceſſion, devolved upon CHARLES 
FREDERICK, Duke of Holitein, fon of Hep- 
WIG SOPHIA, the eldeſt daughter of CHARLES 
XI. and of FREDERICK late Duke of Holftein ; 
but the Princeſs ULRICA ELEONORA, the 
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THE PRESENT STATE OF SWEDEN. 
N Ab. ried to the hereditary Prince of Heſſe Caſſel, 


was then General of the Swediſh army, and his 


conſort, the Princeſs, promiling to reſtore the 


ſtates to their antient power and privileges, the 
Duke of Holſtein was paſſed by, in favour of the 
Princeſs ULRICA, and a perfect new conſtitu- 
tion ſtruck out, ſuch at leaſt, as that nation had 
not known for near two hundred years paſt, as I 
ſhall relate more at large, that the reader may be 


fully informed of the preſent ſtate of the Swediſh 


government, | 5 
Upon the death of CHARLES XII. the princi- 
pal officers of the army immediately repaired to 


the Prince of Heſſe's quarters, and gave him an 
aſſurance, that the Princeſs, his conſort, might 
depend upon their ſuffrages and aſſiſtance, in caſe 
any oppoſition was made to her ſucceeding her 
brother. 
patched an expreſs to Stockholm, where the Prin- 


W hereupon the Prince immediately diſ- 


ceſs and her friends managed matters ſo well, 
that the next Sunday ſhe was prayed for in the 
churches as Queen. However, the day following 
ſhe publiſhed a declaration, by the advice of the 
ſenate, wherein ſhe renounced all arbitrary pow- 


er, called ſovereignty in Sweden, and invited all 


the ſtates to meet at Stockholm, on the twenti- 


eth day of January following, to confirm the 


publick voice, by their free election, and conſult 
on the preſent poſture of aftairs. But notwith- 
ſtanding the ſtates met according to the Queen's 
ſummons, they ſtyled her only Princeſs Royal, 
and pretended to be voluntarily aſſembled, upon 
the vacancy of the throne, to elect a ſucceſſor; 
intimating at the ſame time, that they intended 
to ele no other but the Princeſs ULR1ca, pro- 
vided ſhe would oblige herſelf to govern accord- 
ing to ſuch conditions and limitations as the ſtate 


ſhould preſcribe to her, which ſhe ſeemed very 


ready to comply with, having no other title to 
depend on, than the election of the people; for 
the young Duke of Holſtein, whoſe intereſt was 
not inconſiderable, was the fon of her eldeſt ſiſter, 
and conſequently ought to have ſucceeded to the 
throne, if they had had any regard to hereditary 
right, or even to former acts of the ſtates ; but 
they had ſuffered ſo much by the ambition and 
tyranny of their Princes, that they were deter- 
mined not to let this opportunity flip, of putting 
freſh limitations on the Royal prerogative, And 
that nation muſt be ſtupid to the Jaſt degree, 
where the Prince hath no title but what the 
ſtates confer upon him, if they do not tie up his 
hands from doing publick miſchief, and prevent 
their own deſtruction: though there will be al- 
ways ſome, who, in hopes of ſharing the plunder 
of their country, with the court, will be ready 
enough to compliment the miniſtry with their li- 
berties, and render their poſterity flaves and beg- 
gars. But to proceed, : 

The ſtates having obliged this Princeſs to de- 


clare that ſhe held the crown of the ſtates, and 
renounce for herſelf and her poſterity, all arbitra- 


ry power, called ſovereignty in Sweden, pro-. 
claimed her duly elected Queen of Sweden, and | 
ſettled the crown upon her Majeſty's male iſſue, 


if ſhe ſhould have any; but it was provided in 
the act of election, that ſhe ſhould forteit the 
crown, if ſhe endeavoured, directly or indirectly, 
to reſtore arbitrary power; and that whoever 
ſhould propoſe to her or her ſucceſſors any thing 


' tending to it, ſhould be puniſhed as a traitor, 


She obliged herſelf alſo not to admit any perſon 
into any employment in the government, who 
was not a Lutheran, and born a ſubject of Swe- 
den, and who did not firſt ſwear, not to promote 
or introduce arbitrary power. | 
Among other articles in their act of limitation 


or form of government, it is provided, That the 


Queen ſhall profeſs the Lutheran religion; that 
no other religion ſhould be tolerated in Sweden, 
either to natives or foreigners (except in Ambaſ- 
ſadors houſes) and that the ſpeaking in deroga- 
tion or contempt of Lutheraniſm, ſhould be pu- 
niſhed by death or baniſhment, according to the 
diſcretion of the judge. By the ſecond, the 
Queen 1s impowered to pardon criminals, with 
ſome exceptions. By the third, ſhe is reſtrained 
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from alienating any of the dominions of the - 


crown, in favour of younger children, Her 
heirs are not to ſucceed to the crown, till they 
are 21 years of age, renounce abſolute power, 


and acknowledge they hold the crown from 


the ſtates, their education to be under the 
direction of the ſtates, and to profeſs the Lutheran 
religion. By the fourth, the ſtates are not to ſubmit 


to any laws, which are not made by their conſent, 


nor are they to have the force of laws without ſuch 
conſent. 
publick taxes, without the conſent of the ſtates. 
The ſixth reſtrains her declaring war, without 
their conſent, or of the ſenate, during a reccf;. 
The ſeventh reſtrains her from making peace, or 


'The fifth prohibits the augmenting the 


entring into alliances, without the conſent of the 


ſenate or the ſtates. The ninth confirms her 


Majeſty's right of coining money, but prohibits a a 


baſe alloy, or altering the value, without the con- 


ſent of the ſtates. By the tenth ſhe is reſtrained- 


from going out of the kingdom without their con- 
ſent. 


By the twelfth there are to be 24 ſenators, 


choſen by a committee of the nobility, clergy, and 


burghers. By the thirteenth her Majeſty is to go- 


vern the kingdom, by the advice of the ſenators. 
By the fifteenth the ſenators are all to give their 


advice, when the neceſſities of the ſtate requires it, 


and to be reſponſible to the ſtates for their ill admi- 
niſtration. By the ſixteenth the ſenate are to take 


upon them the adminiſtration, when the Queen is - 


abſent or indiſpoſed, and during a vacancy of the 


throne, till the ſtates are aſſembled. By the eigh- 
teenth, a ſenator is appointed preſident of every court 
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but only men of merit, 
Iixth ſhe is to ſummon the ſtates once in three 


day after the Queen's deceaſe. 
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of juftice ; and it is provided, that no gentleman 
mal be condemned, but by the royal court of hof- 
raten, where it concerns his life, or honour, according 
to the privileges of the nobility. By the twen- 
tieth the forces are to take an oath of fidelity to 
her Majeſty, the kingdom and ſtates. By the 
twenty-firſt no colonel, or other officer ſhall 
march any ſoldiers out of their quarters, without 
leave from her Majeſty and the ſenate, on pain 
of death. By the twenty-fifth the Queen 1s to 
take no ſum out of the treaſury, without the 
conſent of the ſtates or ſenate, exceeding twelve 
pounds, which may be delivered on her Majeſty's 
ſingle order. By the thirty - fourth her Majeſty is 
to diſpoſe of no place in the government, with- 
And the ſtates 
are to diſpoſe of all military employments, above 
a lieutenant colonel, By the thirty-hfth the 
Queen is deſired not to ennoble ſo many as formerly, 
By the thirty- 


years or oftner, if the publick welfare require it. 
An account of the ſtate of affairs ſince the laſt 


ſeffion is then to be laid before them, and they 


are then to enquire into the conduct of the ſe- 
nate, during their receſs. Upon the abſence, 
dangerous ſickneſs, or death of the Queen, the 
ſenate may ſummon the ſtates, and if there be 
no heir male, in whoſe name they can be ſum- 
moned, they are to aſſemble themſelves the zoth 
Theſe, with 
ſome other leſs material articles, were ſigned 


by the Marſhal or Speaker of the nobility : 


by the Archbiſhop of Upſal, for the clergy : by 


the firſt burgomaſter of Stockholm, for the burgh- 
ers, and by the ſenatry of the peaſants, for the 
commons, and were afterwards ſigned and rati- 
fied by the Queen. e 
The ſtates being aſſembled at Stockholm, in 
February, 1720, the Queen propoſed the making 
her conſort, the Prince of Heſſe, King jointly 
with her. The Prince afterwards ſent them a 


declaration of his intentions, by which he engaged 


himſelf to renounce arbitrary power, to profeſs the 


_ Lutheran religion, and ſuffer no other in the king- 


dom, and in all reſpects, to conform himſelf to 
the limitations and conditions contained in the 
inſtrument of government ſigned by the Queen. 


W hereupon the ſtates preſented a remonſtrance to 
her Majeſty, ſhewing the inconveniencies they 
apprehended in the Prince's reigning jointly with 


her; to which the Queen anſwered, that if they 
would conſent to the Prince's advancement to the 


throne, and deſired be ſhould be inveſted ſolely 
with the regal power, ſhe was ready to reſign her 


diadem to him, provided ſhe might reſume the 


government again, in caſe ſhe ſhould ſurvive the 
Prince, Which being approved of by the ſtates, 
they proceeded to proclaim him King, but with 
{ome farther reſtrictions and alterations in the in- 


ſtrument of government, ſigned by him, than CH 
were contained in the former, particularly, that VII 


the King ſhould not have power of commanding 
any ſum out of the publick treaſury, how ſmall 
ſoeyer, and that the number of Senators ſhould 
for the future be reduced to ſixteen, And on 
the third of May 1721, the ceremony of his co- 
ronation was performed in the great church of 
Stockholm, Upon the whole it appears, that the 
Swediſh nobility and gentry have not only fully 
recovered their antient liberties, but the ſtates 
have inveſted themſelves with Sovereign power, 
and made their King entirely dependent on them ; 
and Sweden may now be looked upon rather as an 
ariſtocracy than a monarchy. The peaſants or 
commons ſeem to have the leaſt ſhare in the go- 
vernment of any of the houſes, for they. are not 
ſuffered to depute any of their members to aſſiſt 
in the ſecret committee, in which all affairs of 


moment are tranſacted ; and for this mortifying 


reaſon, that they are illiterate, and not qualified 
to debate affairs of ſtate, 
mons look upon as a very great grievance, and 
have preſented memorials to the other houſes to 
complain of it, for which preſumption ſeveral of 
their members were impriſoned and puniſhed in 
the year 1723, and they were compelled by force 
to drop their claim: ſo that with all their boaſted 
liberties, the commons ſeem to be not much bet- 
tered by the change. | 


CHAP. VII 


Contains ſome farther account of the ſenate of Swe- 


den; of their reſpectiue courts or colleges for the 
adminiſtration of publick affairs, and of their courts 
of juſtice, laws, and civil government. 


E cannot determine any affair of conſequence, 
ſince the laſt act of ſettlement, are reduced to the 


number of fourteen, who are choſen in the fol- 


lowing manner, viz. twenty four of the body of 
the nobility or houſe of Lords, twelve of the cler- 
gy, and as many of the burgeſles houſe, being aſ- 


ſembled, take an oath of ſecrecy, after W. , they 


proceed to chooſe three perions fit to be ad ed 
to that dignity on a vacancy, in which they muſt 
be unanimous. Of theſe his Majeſty appoints 
which he pleaſes to ſupply the place. No Sena- 
tor can be elected in the intervals of their diet or 
parliament : nor may there ore han two of any 
one family be of the ſenate at the ſame time, 
And it is obſervable, that the houſe of commons, 
or peaſants have no vote in the election of a Se- 
nator. Every Senator preſent in council (and 
none are to be abſent but upon apparent neceſſity) 
is obliged to give his voice, when any matters of 
Rate are propoſed, and they are anſwerabie to the 
ſtates for all male adminiſtration, When the 
King is abſent or ſick, the adminiſtration is en- 
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their hands, and every thing decided 
amongſt them by a plurality of voices. 

Every one of the ſuperior courts of juſtice hath 
a ſenator for preſident of it, to whom is added a 
vice-preſident, and four other aſſociates, or aſſiſt- 
ants. The college of war, or the war-office, 
alſo hath a ſenator for preſident, and two others 
of the ſame dignity for his aflociates, with a ge- 
neral of the artillery, a quarter-maſter general, 
and two counſellors of war; under whoſe direc- 
tion are all the land forces, the artillery and for- 
tiications, The college or court of admiralty 
alſo hath a ſenator Admiral for its preſident, who 
hath all the other Admirals and ' ſea-officers for 
his aſſociates. The college or court of chancery 


hath a ſenator for preſident, who hath two other 


ſenators, the Chancellor, and three Secretaries of 
tate, for his aſſociates. Here all acts of ſtate, 
acts of the diet, charters, patents, and treaties 
of peace and alliance, are drawn up and re- 
corded, 6 . 

The chamber of accompts, or ſtadt comptoir, 


hath a ſenator for preſident, with another of the 
ſame dignity, and the counſellors of the chamber, 


for aſſociates, to whom all who are concerned in 
the publick revenues are accountable, and receive 
orders from them, and the publick cheſt or trea- 
ſure is committed to their care. The college of 
mines hath a ſenator for preſident, and four aſſo- 
ciates, who ſee machines provided, and every 
thing relating to their mines improved to the 
greateſt advantage. A ſenator alſo prelides over 


+ the college of commerce, who hath two coun- 
ſellors, four aſſiſtants, and two merchants for his 


allociates, and theſe have the regulation of every 
thing relating to trade and manufactures. The 
firſt marſhal of the court is a ſenator alſo, who 


is comptroller of the Royal tables, palaces and 


ſtables. 

Sweden is not only divided into counties and 
provinces, as hath been already obſerved, but the 
whole kingdom is again divided into five and 
twenty governments, over every one of which is 
placed a great officer, called a landſhofding, who 
antiently had the authority both of Lord- lieu- 
tenant and ſheriff, and was appointed by the 
King; but now no employment of conſequence 


is diſpoſed of without the concurrence of the ſe- 


nate, and the authority of the landſhofding ſeems 
to be more reſtrained than heretofore : 
thing is very particular in this office, which is, 
that the landſhofding takes care that all the 


lands in his government are manured and culti- 
vated to the beſt advantage. 


To him alſo the 
execution of judicial ſentences, the collection of 
the publick revenue ariſing in his government, 
and the care of the Royal foreſts, parks, and other 


crown lands, are committed. 


'T he ſupreme court of juſtice in the kingdom 


but one 
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is the court of reviſion, to which the ſub'e&t may 
appeal from any other civil court, where the 
matter in diſpute amounts to the value of ſeven- 
ty pounds. The preſident of the court of chan- 
cery, and two or three other ſenators, with the 
Chancellor, fit as judges in this court, as the 
King alſo does in perſon when he pleaſes. T he 


next court to this is the court of under reviſion, 


of which the Chancellor is preſident; who hav- 
ing two ſecretaries his afleliors, prepares ſuch 
cauſes for the ſupreme court as are found proper 
to come before it, In every corporation and every 
diſtrict, of which there are many in every pro- 
vince, there is a court of juſtice in the cities and 
towns corporate; an Alderman preſides in them, 
having ſome of his brethren for his aſſociates; 
and in the country the chief officer of the diſtrict 
is judge, having a ſtanding jury of twelve men 
to decide all facts. This court is ambulatory, 


and uſually kept near the place where the reſpec- 


tive facts ariſe, Theſe courts determine no 
cauſe where the matter in diſpute is above the 
value of forty ſhillings, and ſeem very much to 
reſemble our antient ſheriffs tourn, which was alſo 
ambulatory, and the facts determined by a jury. 
Cauſes above the value of forty ſhillings are tranſ- 
mitted to the next ſuperior court, of which in 
country cauſes the Lathman, or. Judge, of the 
province is preſident. And in corporations the 
Burgomaſter, or Mayor, is preſident, and the 
Aldermen aſſociates. Capital crimes are tranſ- 
mitted from theſe courts to the reſpective na- 
tional courts, of which there are three, one for 
the kingdom of Sweden, holden at Stockholm; 


a ſecond for the kingdom of Gothland, held at 


Jencopping; and a third for the dukedom of Fin- 
land, held at Abo: in each of which, as hath 
been hinted already, a ſenator is preſident, and 
the aſſeſſors are gentlemen of quality. An appeal 
lyes to theſe from the inferior courts, in civil 
actions, where the value of the thing conteſted 
does not amount to more than twenty pounds, 
All theſe courts ſit continually, or but with ſhort 
vacations, and as they are not much tied up to 
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forms, cauſes meet with a ſpeedy diſpatch, un- 
leſs there happens to be tampering in the caſe, 


which, it ſeems, is not uncommon in Sweden, 
Facts committed at ſea are tried in the ordi- 
nary courts, but determined by the ſea laws of 
Wisby, a town in the iſle of Gothland, which 
were once as much regarded in the Baltick, as 
the laws of Oleroh on this fide. Their court of 

admiralty hath no juriſdiction in civil cauſes, - 
There is a conſiſtory in every dioceſe, for the 
trial of eccleſiaſtical cauſes, of which the Biſhop 
is preſident, Here marriage- contracts and baſtar- 
dy are tried, and church cenſures inflicted; but 
they cannot order any corporal puniſhment, or 
give ſentence of excommunication, or adminiſter 
7 an 
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an oath to the party: and an appeal lyes from 
theſe courts to the reſpective national courts, and 
in ſome caſes to the King. The power of cxe- 


cuting all ſentences, in criminal matters, being in 


the Governors of provinces and their ſubſtitutes, 
or in the Stadtholders of Stockholm, and ſome 
other cities. It is not caſy to procure juſtice to 
be done upon offenders in criminal caſes, eſpe- 


cially where a foreigner is concerned againſt a na- 


tive : theſe gentlemen taking the liberty to inter- 
pret the ſentence, or delay it, according to their 


humour or intereſt, In criminal matters, where 
there 1s a defect of evidence, the party is permit- 
ted to purge himſelf by his oath.” which anſwers to 
our wager of law, where the defendant is per- 
mitted to purge himſelf in like manner; and in 
ſome cafes ſix or twelve men, as it was once 
with us, are allowed to vouch for him. Trials 


by juries of twelve men are as antient as any part 
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tifications, or other kind of drudgeries: 


of their conſtitution : their hiſtorians affirm that 
it had its original among them, though it be 
practiſed now only in their inferior courts; and 
there the jurors have their places for life, and ſa- 
laries ſettled upon them: 
mous in their determination of facts, as with 
us; 


determined by N of the judges on the 
bench. 


Law ſuits concerning titles to eſtates, do not 
take up ſo much time as in Britain, all ſales and 


alienations of their lands being regiſtred, as well 


as incumbrances on them; and the buyer would 
run the hazard of lofing his purchaſe, if he ſhould 


defer regiſtering the ſale in the proper court till 


another had bought the ſame lands and regiſtred 
them. The greateſt charge of law ſuits in " Swe- 
den is their ſtamped paper, on Which all the 
proceſs is written, being from two pence to ſeven 
{hillings a ſheet, according to the value of the 


thing in diſpute ; other charges are not great, 


every man being permitted to ſpeak in his own 
cauſe if he pleaſes, In civil matters and criminal 
cauſes they admit of no counſel, or advocates ; ſo 
very contemptible is the practice of the law in 


Sweden, that no gentleman will undertake it; 


and, according to a late writer, it 1s rather the 
refuge than the choice of meaner people, conſe- 
quently there are not many practiſers, and thoſe, 
it ſeems, are very poor. 

The puniſhment of theft, at preſent, is perpe- 
tual ſlavery. The criminal is condemned to la- 
bour all his life in the ſervice of the crown, in 
carrying wood and fone for the repair of the for- 
he wears 
a collar of iron night and day about his neck, to 
this there is a bow of the ſame metal faſtened 
that comes over his head, and holds a little bell 
which rings upon the leaſt motion. Duelling, 


Where one of the parties is killed, is puniſhed with 


STATE OF 


fall, 


burnine 


they muſt be unani- 


but in the ſuperior courts every thing is 
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the death of the ſurvivor; and if neither of the 
they both ſuffer two years impriſonment, 
and are to live all the time upon bread and wa- 
ter, and pay beſides a fine of a thouſand crowns, 
The national court aQs as a court of honour ; 

and where any perſon hath received an affront, 
uſually orders the offending party to make a re- 
cantation, and beg pardon publickly. 


For capi- 
. 1 
tal crimes, ſuch as murder, 


double adultery, 
g of houſes, and witchcraft; the criminal, 
if he be a man, is hanged ; and if a woman, be⸗ 
headed: and where the facts are attended with 
aggravating circumſtances, the offender is burnt, 


quartered, or hanged in chains in terrorem, . 


in Other countries. Where a nobleman or gen- 


tleman commits a capital crime, he is ſhot to 


death. The puniſhment of a Popiſh prieſt in 


Sweden, by making an eunuch of him, may have 


been practiſed formerly, but the beſt modern au- 
thors do not give us any late inſtances of this 


kind: perhaps 1 the terror of it may have cleared 
the country of them. 


4 A F. IX. 
Treats of their religion, learning, and un. verſities. 


WHETHER we derived our Pagan ſuperſti- 

tions immediately from the Swedes and 
Goths, may be made a queſtion, perhaps; 
certain it is that the Goths and the Engliſh once 
worſhipped the ſame heathen deities. Near Up- 
ſal, the Swediſh hiſtorians relate, was the famous 
temple of their trium deat WopDEN, THOR, 
and FRIGA, as much reverenced and reſorted to 
by the northern nations of old, as the temple of 


Jeruſalem by the Chriſtians, or that of Mecca by 


the Mahometans at this day. WopkEN was their 


m CH Ab, 


but 
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Mars, and FRIGA their Venus, and THOR, 


the thunderer, preſided over the winds and ſtorms. 
And what is this but the antient Grecian ſuperſti- 


tion communicated to the northern parts of the 


world, with very little alteration, unleſs in the 
names of their pretended deities? Some Swediſh 
hiſtorians indeed will have the Grecians, and all 
other nations, as well as their cuſtoms. and reli- 
gion, derived originally from them ; holding that 
Scandinavia was the firſt country inhabited after 
the flood. So fond are all people of being thought 
the moſt antient, that there is nothing, how ab- 
ſurd ſoever, but they will aſſert to countenance 
their boaſted antiquity. 


'The northern people, with much more colour, 


pretend that they have communicated their an- 


tient form of government to moſt of their ſouth- 
ern neighbours, and among the reſt to Britain : 
but from whomſoever we derived our conſtitu- 
tion, the Engliſh aſſume the honour of planting 


Chuiſtianit amongſt hun, in the beginning we by the A 
e li. 
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the ninth century, at leaſt it was firſt eſtabliſhed 
in Sweden by Engliſh miſſionaries, amongſt 
whom St. SIGIFRID was chief, as the Swediſh 
hiſtorians relate ; he quitted the archbiſhoprick of 
York, according to them, to become the apoſtle 
of the Goths; and was martyred by their Pagan 
governors, with three of his nephews; as St. Es- 
KILL and other Engliſh miſſionaries were by the 
Swedes. And ERICK, King of Sweden, making 


a conqueſt of Finland, about the year 1150, St. 


HENRY, an Engliſh Biſhop who attended the 
army, it is ſaid, made a great progreſs in the con- 
verſion of that people; but was afterwards mar- 
tyred by the Infidels, and his tomb remains at 
Abo, the metropolis of Finland. 

The reformation was begun in Sweden in the 


- reign of GUSTAVUS ERICKSON, at the begin- 


ning of the 16th century, who promoted it, as 
well upon politic as religious views. The cler- 
oy in general were his enemies, and exceeding 


rich, which were two very ſtrong inducements 


to ſeize their lands, and unite them to the crown: 
and this he accompliſhed in his reign, leaving the 
clergy but a ſlender maintenance. | 
Lutheraniſm prevails here, as it does in all 
Scandinavia; nor will they ſuffer any other deno- 
mination of Chrittians to profeſs their religion 


here, whether natives or foreigners: they have a 


mighty zeal for their own way, and will have 
every one who reſides amongſt them conform to 
it. So exceeding {tiff are they in this point, and 
ſo uncharitable to thoſe of another perſuaſion, and 
even to thoſe of the church of England, who ap- 
proach neareſt to them, that they would neither 
give a chaplain of the Lord CaRTERET's Chri- 
ſtian burial, nor ſufter the Engliſh to read their 
funeral ſervice at the grave, though the Lord 
CARTERET was then Ambaſſador in Sweden, 
and the Engliſh fleet was at that time their only 
ſecurity againſt the ravages of the Muſcovites ; 
and what makes this the more remarkable, is, 
that this Engliſh divine was denied. Chriſtian bu- 
rial by the direction of the Archbiſhop of Upſal, 
who was conſulted in the point: nay, he prohi- 


bited the Swedith clergy to aſſiſt at his funeral, 


or carry him to the grave, as they uſually do a 
departed brother, as Mo RAVE relates, MorTR., 
vol. 2. p . | 
As the Swedes ſuffer no arguing againſt their 
particular ſect, their clergy underſtand but little 
of the points in controverſy between them and 
other Chriſtians, and their people conſequently 
leſs ; which hath this good effect, that nice points 
of divinity are ſeldom handled in the pulpit; and 
they eonfine themſelves chiefly to practical diſ- 
courſes, 
mate, and the only Archbiſhop of. the Lutheran 
perſuaſion, having eight or ten ſuffragans under 
him. The revenues of the clergy in general are 
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The Archbiſhop of Upſal is their Pri- 
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but mean, as hath been hinted already: the Arch- CHAP, 


biſhop himſelf hath not above four hundred 
pounds a year, and the Biſhops proportionably. 


Beſides the Biſhops there are ſeven or eight Su- 


perintendents, who have the power of Biſhops, 
and only want the name. 
ral Dean, whoſe authority extends over the cler- 
gy of ten pariſhes. 
both in Sweden and Finland, ſcarce amount to 
two thouſand ; and their whole clergy, including 
chaplains and curates, are not ſuppoſed to amount 


to four thouſand: they are all the ſons of peaſants 


or mean tradeſmen, which makes them the better 
contented with the poor endowments of their 
Cures : they have only one third of the tythes of 
their reſpective pariſhes, and a ſmall portion of 
olebe, the reſt having been ſeized by the crown, 
at the reformation ; and indeed, great part of the 
tythes and church lands were poſſeſſed by their 


They have alſo a ru- 


The number of churches 


Biſhops, or monaſteries, in the times of popery ; 


ſo that the inferior ſecular clergy are not in a 
much worſe condition than they were then : and, 
it ſeems, the clergy, by their good ceconomy, are 
generally in a condition to perform acts of cha- 
rity and hoſpitality, notwithſtanding the ſtraitneſs 


of their income; and by this means procure the 


reſpect of their people: though, perhaps, the bi- 
gotry of the nation for their own ſect, does not 
contribute a little towards that veneration they 
have for their paſtors, as is the caſe among our 
ſectaries, and brings in conſiderable preſents to 
ſupply the ſtraitneſs of their revenues. 

Before the preſent reign, notwithſtanding all 
the chapters in the kingdom voted in the election 
of the Archbiſhop of Upſal, the King appointed 
another to fill that ſee whenever he ſaw tit : and 
upon the death of a Biſhop, the clergy of the 
dioceſe uſed to propoſe three to his Majeſty, and 
he made choice of one of them, uſually ; though 
there are inſtances of his paſſing by all the can- 
didates, and appointing another to ſucceed in 
the fee. | | 

By the inſtrument of aſſurance ſigned by his 
preſent Majeſty the Prince of Heſſe, on his ac- 
ceſſion to the throne of Sweden, anno 1720, the 


power of the Prince in religious matters 1s a- 


bridged : he therein declares, that * vince his reſi- 
* dence in that kingdom he had received better 
information than he had formerly, of the pure 
evangelical religion : and I not only find in me, 
ſays that Prince, a ſincere deſire to embrace it, 
and renounce the reformed doctrine, (Calvi- 
niſm); but do alſo promiſe and engage to re- 
main firm to the Lutheran principles as long as 
[ live: and that I will cauſe all the children 
which it ſhall pleaſe GOD to give me by her 
Majeſty, my now Royal Conſort, to be educated 
therein. And do in all points confirni and ra- 
tify the inſtrument of government, dated my 
| 21 
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21ſt of February, 1719, which my faid Royal 
Conſort then approved and ſubſcribed, relating 
to the pure and uncorrupted evangelical reli- 
gion, as grounded on the writings of the Pro- 


phets and Apoſtles, according to the confeſſion of 
Augsburg, as explained in libro concord ; 


and which, in the year 1593, at the aſſembly 
of Upſal, was received and eſtabliſhed by the 
ſtates of the kingdom, to be a fundamental] 
law of all the ſucceflors of King GusTavus 
the firſt, I do in like manner alſo promiſe to 


maintain and protect all the inhabitants of the 


kinzdom, both ſpiritual and temporal, in the 
enjoyment of the aforeſaid Lutheran religion, 


the true word of GOD, and the uncorrupt uſe 


of the holy ſacraments, as was practiſed in the 
latter part of the reign of King GusTavus 
the firſt, and the beginning of King Jon's ; 
which was alſo afterwards unanimouſly approved 
and confirmed by the ſtates of the kingdom, 
in their aſſemblies held at Upſal, in the years 
1593 and 1693. And I will never ſuffer any 
of the ſubjects of Sweden, or the provinces 
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thereunto belonging, of whatſoever degree or 


quality, to be enticed or encouraged to em- 
brace any other doctrine; nor permit any per- 
ſon, of what nation or quality ſoever, to exer- 
ciſe, either publickly or privately, any other 
religion in the kingdom, and its provinces, than 
the aforeſaid evangelical doctrine, which I am 
determined to maintain in its unalterable pu- 
rity, and faithfully ſupport the fame againſt 
all hereſy and publick violence: and, if need 
be, will hazard and ſacrifice my life in its de- 
fence, | | 

II. No perſons of any other religion, be they 
Papiſts, Calviniſts, reformed Anabaptiſts, or 
profefling any other falſe doctrine, and not of 
the aforeſaid true evangelical religion, eſpecially 
ſuch as are obſerved to incline to atheiſm and 


infidelity, ſhall be employed in any publick of- 


fice whatever, either civil or military, much 


leſs ſhall any ſuch be admitted in churches and 
ſchools for the education of youth : and in par- 
ticular, none of any other religion than 1s de- 
ſcribed in the foregoing article, ſhall be ap- 
pointed and promoted to any eccleſiaſtical dig- 
nity, or be allowed to inſtruct children in pub- 
lick or private houſes, 

III. What is thus eſtabliſhed I will always 
maintain and protect, throughout the whole 
kingdom, and all the provinces thereof, and 
never permit any thing to be done contrary to 
the ordinances made for that purpoſe: and par- 
ticularly the eccleſiaſtical laws enacted in the 
years 1655 and 1686, ſhall not only by me be 
confirmed and ratified; but, if the ſtates think 
ſhall be approved and amended. But 


s whereas the Miniſters of foreign Princes and 
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ſtates reſiding here, cannot for many reaſons he 
denied the exerciſe of their religion, they may 
celebrate divine ſervice in their own houſes, af. 
ter the manner of their reſpective countries. 
And as many foreigners reſide here on account 
of trade, to theſe it ſeems alſo neceſſary to per- 


mit, that they perform what their divine fer. 


vice requires, in their own houſes, while the 
do it in private, and give no juſt cauſe of of. 
tence; but they ought not to hold either public 
or private conventicles, or keep ſchool- maſters 


in their houſes, for the inſtruction of their chil- 


dren in any but the eſtabliſhed religion : and in 
caſe any of their children will become burghers, 


they ought by the ſtatutes to be educated in the 


ſame evangelical doctrine, And ſhould any 
one of what religion ſoever, be found within 
this kingdom, or the dominions thereto he- 


longing, who vilifies the word of GOD, and 


our holy worſhip, he ſhall without mercy he 


onA 
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deprived of his employment, as a blaſphemer, 


and ſuffer death, or other exemplary puniſh- 


ment ſuitable to his offence, 


* In the election of the Archbiſhop, all the 
conſiſtories of the kingdom ſhall have their 
votes: but in the appointing the other Biſhops 
and Superintendents, three of thoſe who have 
the moſt votes in the dioceſs ſhall be propoſed 
to us; that with the advice of the kingdom's 
council, or ſenate, ſo important a charge may 
be conferred on him, who by his learning and 
thorough knowledge of our holy evangelical 
religion, and his exemplary life, ſhall beſt de- 
ſerve to be promoted to it. In the providing 
the vicarages, and other eccleſiaſtical benefices, 
the method in uſe before the year 1680 ſhall 
be reſtored ; yet ſo as the Biſhops and conſiſto- 
ries ſhall not encroach on the liberties of the 
pariſhioners. I will alſo maintain and protect 
all churches, univerſities, ſchools, and hoſpitals, 
in the enjoyment of their revenues. And in 
like manner ſecure to the Biſhops, Superinten- 
dents, Profeſſors, Deans, Paſtors, and the reſt 
of the clergy, their juſt maintenance, that they 
may be able to diſcharge their duties as becomes 
them.” | 

Before theſe late regulations, the King had in 
manner the diſpoſal of all eccleſiaſtical prefer- 


ments, and was indeed as arbitrary in the church 
as in the ſtate; but at preſent he does not ſeem 
to have the diſpoſal of a ſingle biſhoprick, or ſu- 


perintendency, without the concurrence of the 


ſenate ; and as for his patronage of private chur- 
ches, that alſo ſeems to be taken from him, and 


transferred to the pariſhioners; it being 


in the 


aboveſaid inftrument provided, That the Bi- 
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ſhops and conſiſtories ſhall not encroach on 
their liberties,” 
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80 jealous are the Swedes of their eccleſiaſtical 
conſtitution ; that they have enacted, that if any 
ſubject of that kingdom ſhall change his religion, 
(Lutheraniſm) he ſhall be baniſhed, and forfeit 
his right of inheritance, both for himſelf and his 
deſcendants. But the clergy, as a late writer ob- 
ſerves, are not intruſted with the ſole adminiſtra- 
tion of their eccleſiaſtical laws, or the tranſacting 
any matters of conſequence, without the concur- 
rence of the civil power: many cauſes which 
were formerly tried in the eccleſiaſtical courts are 
now transferred to the temporal : they cannot ſo 


much as pronounce the ſentence of excommuni- 


cation without the conſent of the King and ſe- 
nate. And indeed, the remaining under that ſen- 


tence is ſo penal, namely, perpetual baniſhment, 
that a more than ordinary deliberation ought to 


be uſed before it is pronounced, But from hence 
it appears, that their Biſhops and Superintendents 
have very little of their original authority left 


them. I ſhall defer giving a particular relation of 


the Lutheran church till I come to Germany, 


where LUTHER firſt eſtabliſhed it; only obſerve 


here, that they are far from allowing a toleration 
to any other denomination of Chriſtians: and, 
like our ſectaries at home, ſeem to look upon the 
members of every inſtitution but their own to be 
in a ſtate of damnation.”  _ | 
In Sweden the nobility and gentry ſeem to ap- 
ply themſelves more to the ſtudy of arms than 
arts, and to contemn an academical education. 
It is the meaneſt of the people generally who reſort 


to their univerſities, to qualify themſelves for holy 


orders. The law alſo is a contemptible profeſſion, 
only taken up by thoſe who know not how o- 
therwiſe to ſubſiſt; nor does it require any great 
talents to be maſter of it, their laws being few 
and plain; and no niceties in their pleadings, as 
with us, and all the proceſs in their own lan- 
guage. 5 
I heir univerſities, particularly that of Upſal, 
have not been eſtabliſhed much above three hun- 
dred years. 0 
The Chancellor is always one of the prime 
miniſters of ſtate, and the Archbiſhop of Upſal is 
perpetual Vice-Chancellor. The rector is choſen 
out of the profeſſors, of whom there are about 
twenty, who have a ſalary of an hundred and 
fifty pounds per annum each. The number of 
ſtudents in this univerſity is uſually about ſeven or 
eight hundred, fifty of whom are maintained by 
the crown, as ſome others were formerly by per- 
ſons of quality. Many of the reſt ſubſiſt on the 


charity they collect in the dioceſe they belong to, 


during their vacations, which they receive in 
corn, dried fleſh or fiſh, butter, &c. and hus- 


band to the beſt advantage; for commons they 


have none, or any butteries to go to, and ſome 
* * are who are maintained by their rela- 
VOI. I. 
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tions. They do not live collegiately, but in pri- CHAP. 
vate houſes ; neither do they wear gowns, nor | 
obſerve any manner of diſcipline, The univerſity 
of Abo, in Finland, is after the ſame model, but 9 5 
not ſo numerous, and there is a third at Lunden, 
in Schonen. 


There is a free- ſchool in every dioceſe, where 
lads are fitted for the univerſity, and others where 
they are only taught to read and write, and ſing 


their prayers, as all the Lutherans do. It was 


no diſagreeable entertainment to the Engliſh, to 


hear the Lutheran regiments at their devotions in 


the armies in Flanders, in the late war, every pri- 
vate ſoldier ſinging his part, as if he had been 
bred a choriſter. 5 | | 
There are few monuments of antiquity to be 
found in Sweden, Dr. RoBinsov obſerves, except 
thoſe funeral inſcriptions which are every where to 


be met with, rudely cut on rocks, or rough hewn 


ſtone, in the antient Gothick language and Runick 
character, without any dates to them. The moſt 
valuable piece they have, is a tranſlation of the 


evangeliſts into the Gothick language, done about 


twelve or thirteen hundred years ago, by a Bi- 
ſhop of the Goths in Thrace, of which they 
have the ſole manuſcript copy. 
ADOLPHUs was the firſt great patron of learn- 
ing they had in this country after the reforma- 
tion, by whom the univerſities, which had ſuffer- 


ed pretty much by the alteration of religio 


were reſtored, and endowed with tolerable Lala, 
ries, for profeſſors in moſt ſciences; and theſe 
were augmented by his daughter, Queen CHRI- 
TINA, Who by the fame of her learning, and her 


kind reception of learned men, invited ſeveral] 
ingenious foreigners to ſettle in Sweden, who left 


there good proofs of their abilities, and raiſed in 
the Swedes an emulation of imitating them : but 
their beſt performances are obſerved to be in the 
hiſtory, antiquities, and antient laws of their 
country. „ 
The language of Sweden is a dialect of the an- 
tient Teutonick, not very different from i 
the Germans or Danes, but harſher than either ; 


but the quality ſpeak and write chiefly French or 
Treats of their marriages, their children, and the 
ſhare they have in the eſtates 


of their parents; with 
eme account of :their _ | 


* * marriages in Sweden, their laws requiring 
that the bans be duly publiſhed in the pariſh 
church, and no licence, or diſpenſation from their 


Biſhops can ſupply the place of it, the parents 


GusTAyus 


there can be no ſuch thing 3s clandeſtine 
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poſe of them as they ſee fit, and conſequently 


wealth is the principal thing regarded in theſe 
matches, People of condition of either ſex, are 
ſeldom married before thirty, becauſe their parents 
perhaps cannot very well afford to make ſettle- 


ments ſuitable to their quality in this poor country, 


where they live notwithſtanding to the very 
height of their income; or having themſelves 


experienced the cares and inconveniencies of a 


Among the common people it ſeems the wife hath - 


married life, they may poſſibly in compaſſion to 
their children defer their entring into that ſtate, 


much the worlt of it, being put to all the drud- 
gery without doors as well as within, and Jooks 
upon herſelf to be rather in the condition of a 
ſervant, than a companion to her lord, and conſe- 
quently there is very little wrangling or diſputing 


between them. Nature and cuſtom, ſays a late 


Thericances 
divided a- 
mong the 
Children, 


the father give a greater ſhare to one than to ano- 


Funerals. 


ſequence be all love and complaiſance. 


writer, inclines the wife to be obedient. Conten- 
tion only proceeds from an impertinent attempt to 
rival our ſuperiors in power, and invert the order of 
nature; and there can never be peace in that fami- 
ly where the prerogatives of the husband, and the 
meaſure of the wife's obedience are not in ſome 
meaſure ſettled. Tt were better living in a family 
where the woman 1s governor, in the opinion of 
ſome, than where there is a perpetual itrife between 
the husband and wife for empire; not that the wife 
ſhould be reduced to a ſtate of ſlavery, as among 
the Swediſh and German peaſants, but let the wo- 
man be all obedience, and the man will of con- 
There are 
not poſſibly many inſtances to the contrary ; though 
I confeſs there are ſome brutes whom the wiſeſt 
conduct cannot win upon, _ 


By the laws of Sweden the father's eſtate, wh 


ther hereditary or acquired, 1s divided among his 


children, every ſon having an equal ſhare in it, 


and a daughter half as much as a ſon; nor can 


ther, unleſs he obtain the concurrence of a court of 
law, on repreſenting the undutifulneſs of any of 
his children; only one tenth of his acquired poſ- 


ſeſſions he may bequeath to which of his chil- 


dren he ſees fit. 
There is nothing the world ſeems more genera]- 
ly agreed in, than the making pompous and ex- 


penſive funerals, and therefore no wonder that the 


Swedes, who are extremely vain in furniſhing 
out magnificent equipages beyond their fortunes 
on all occafions, equal their neighbours at leaſt 
in the preparations for this ſolemnity; but their 
feaſting and entertainments at theſe times, in which 
they exceed all bounds, is an additional expence 
that few nations beſides are acquainted with, And 
that they may have the more time to provide 
every thing they imagine neceſſary to expreſs 


their reſpect: to their deceaſed. friend, or publiſh | 


their own'- vanity, it is not unuſual to convey 


the corps to ſome vault in or near the church, Cy 


where they lye ſeveral months, and ſometimes 
years, rather than diſgrace their family by an or- 
dinary funeral. But this was more the practice of 
the laſt age than the preſent, the Swedes bein 

much reduced by the heavy taxes laid upon them 
in the late reigns, and the reſumption of great 


part of. their eſtates by the crown on one pretence 
or other, OY | 
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Treats of the arms and titles of the K ing of Sweden ; 
of” the preſen Royal Family, and of the intere/} of 
that kingdom in relation to the ſucceſſion of th: 
crown, and to the ne;ghbouring powers, 


HE King of Sweden bears quarterly in the 7 


XI. 


firſt and fourth azure three crowns Or, two een 


in chief and one in baſe, for Swedeland. In the 
ſecond and third barry argent and azure a lion 
Or crowned gules, for Finland, Over all quarterly 
in the firſt and fourth ſable, a lion Or crowned, 
armed and languid gules, for the Palatinate of the 
Rhine. In the ſecond and third, lozenges bend- 
wiſe of twenty one pieces argent and azure, for 
Bavaria, For the creit a crown royal, adorned 
with eight flowers,” and cloſed by as many demi- 
circles terminating ina mond Or, The ſupporters 
are two lions Or crowned of the fame ; and the 
motto Dominus protector meus. 


This Prince is ſtyled, King of the Goths and 


Vandals; Great Prince of Finland ; Duke of * 
Schonen, Eſthen, Liefland, Carelia, Ingria, Bre- 


men, Verden, Stetin, Pomeren, Caſſuben, and 
Sclayonia ; Prince of Rugen; Lord of Ingerman- 
land and Wiſmar ; Prince Palatine of the Rhine; 


Duke of Bavaria, Cleves and Berghen. = 


The preſent King is FREDERICK, hereditary 
Prince of Heſſe Caſſel, fon of CHARLES Land- 
grave of Heſſe Caflel, and of MARY AMELIA, 
ſiſter to CAsIMIk, late Duke of Courland. He 
was born the 28th of April, 1676, and married 
to a daughter of the Elector of Brandenburgh, 
anno 1699, who is ſince dead, He afterwards 
married the Princeſs ULRICA ELEONORA, ſe- 
cond daughter of CHARLES the XI. King of 
Sweden, ſiſter to the then King CHARLES XII. 
anno 1715. K. CHARLES XII. being unmarried, 
was killed at the ſiege of Fredrickſhall in Decem- 


ber 1718, whereupon the ſtates of Sweden elected 


the Princeſs ULRICA ELEONORA Queen, on 
condition ſhe would tranſact nothing of conſe- 
quence without the advice and conſent of the 
ſenate and ſtates. 
and on condition of her reſignation, they after- 
wards elected the hereditary Prince of Heſſe, 
her Royal conſort, to be their King on the like 


conditions, in the year 1720, who is now reign- 
| . 


4 


And at her Majeſty's inſtance, 
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ing, But CHARLES the XI. as hath been inti- 
mated already, left two daughters beſides his ſon 
CHARLES XII. the laſt King, viz. HE DWIO 
go PHIA, born in 1681, married to FREDRICK 
late Duke of Holſtein Gottorp, by whom ſhe had 
iſſue CHARLES FREDERICK, the preſent Duke 
of Holſtein Gottorp, born the 29th of April, 
1700, and married to the Princeſs Mary (eldeſt 
daughter of the late Czar of Muſcovy, by his 
ſecond wife the late Empreſs of Ruſſia) on 
the firſt of June 1725. 2. The Princeſs UI. 
RICA ELEONORA above-mentioned, who was 
born in 1688, and married to the hereditary 
Prince of Heſſe in the year 1715. The Duke 


of Holſtein, as hath been already obſerved, was 


paſſed by in the two laſt elections of the ſtates, 
notwithſtanding his proceeding from the eldeſt 
daughter of CHARLEs the XI. and firſt the Princeſs 
of Heſſe, the youngeſt daughter of CHARLES XI. 
was choſen Queen; and upon her reſignation of 
the crown, her conſort, the hereditary Prince of 
Heſſe, obtained the crown to be ſettled upon him 


the Duke of Holſtein. But as the K ing and Queen 


have been married about twelve years, and ſhe is 


now near forty years of age, and never likely to 


have children, the Duke of Holſtein is labouring 
to be declared heir to the crown of Sweden af- 
ter their deaths, and hat had the title of Royal 
Highneſs conferred on him by the ſtates of that 
kingdom, But the Swedes ſeem to lye under ve- 
ry great difficulties in relation to the ſucceſſion. 


Ass they had in the laſt reigns complimented. the 


crown with their ſhare in the legiſlature, and 
indeed ſurrendered up all their liberties and pro- 
perties to the diſpoſal of their Princes, of which 
they had ſufficiently felt the ill conſequences, they 
took the advantage of the ſudden death of 


 CrnaRr ns the XII. without iſſue, and treating 


with his youngeſt ſiſter the Princeſs ULRIC aA, 
v-hoſe confort the Prince of Heile was General 
oi the Swediſh army, they agreed to confer the 
crown upon her, and exclude the Duke of Hol- 
ſtein, the fon of her eldeſt ſiſter, upon condition, 


not only to reſtore them to their liberties and 


their ſhare in the legiſlature, but to inveſt them 


houſe, 


with moſt of the royal prerogatives, and ſubmit in- 
deed to enjoy little more than the name of 
Queen : and this the Princeſs appeared ready to 
accept of, as the Prince her husband hath done 
lince ; efteeming a crown, how limited ſoever, 
preferable to a private condition : for the Duke 
of Holftein had then a very great party in Swe- 
cen, and the advantage of being of the elder 
And had not the Princeſs and her con- 
lort readily ſubmitted to all the demands of the 
ſtates, they might in all probability have caſt 
their eyes upon the Duke. And however his 


Royal Highneſs may at preſent politically con- 


and his children by the Queen, tothe excluſion of 


THE PRESENT STATE OF SWEDEN. 


ceal his reſentment at the Swedes preferring a 
younger branch of the Royal Family before him, 


it is not to be ſuppoſed he is perfectly ſatisfied 


under that diſgrace ; and conſequently the authors 
of it cannot but be under apprehenſions of his 
frowning upon them if he ſhould happen to ſuc- 
ceed to the crown, Nor can the kingdom in ge- 
neral expect that he ſhould tamely ſubmit to all 
the conditions impoſed on his preſent Majeſty, 
conſidering the Duke of Holſtein's prior claim, 
and the powerful ſupport he may reaſonably hope 
for from Muſcovy, being married to the eldeſt 
daughter of Ruſſia: and ſhould they treat with 
him and endeavour to procure conditions from 
him while they have it in their power, yet, it 


we conſider how little regard Princes generally 


have to any terms which are thus extorted from 
them when they are in a condition of procuring 
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better, very little dependance can be had on any 


conceſſions he ſhall make, eſpecially ſince the 
{tates themſelves have ſet him an example : for 


they, notwithſtanding they had often ſolemnly _ 


conſented to confer the legiſlative and executive 
powers on their former Kings, made no ſcruple 
of reſuming their antient authority again when 
they had an opportunity, on the death of 
CHARLES XII. which is an alteration fo late- 
ly made, that they can make no pretence to a pre- 
ſcription in their favour. On the other hand, 
ſhould the Swedes reject the Duke of Holſtein, 
and elect another King, they may ſoon expect 
to ſee the Muſcovites renew their ravages in the 
Bothnick gulph; nor will it be in the power of 
their allies to prevent it; for here Sweden may 
be attacked by the Ruſſian gallies, and great 
ſhips are of no uſe in that ſea; or the Muſcovites 
may penetrate into their country by land, as it 
lyes perfectly open to them on the ſide of Fin- 
land. It cannot therefore be the intereſt of Swe- 
den to provoke the Ruſſians now they have taught 
them the art of war, and their numbers, as well 
as diſcipline, render them ſo very formidable. We 
are reduced therefore, ſay the Swedes, to this di- 


lemma, either we muſt admit the Duke of Hol- 


ein to the throne, who will be ſupported by all 
the power of Ruflia, and our liberties by that 
means again become precarious z or, we muſt en- 
ter into a war with a powerful implacable enemy, 
who hath fo very lately brought us to the brink of 
deſtruction ; and who is the more to be dreaded, 
in that the Duke of Holſtein will always have 
a conſiderable party in our bowels ready to cloſe 
n | . nr 
As to Poland, Sweden hath now nothing to 
fear from thence: Livonia, about which they 
uſed to contend, being at preſent in the poſſeſſion 
of the Muſcovites; and they remain ſeparated 
from that kingdom by the Baltick ſea. But it 
may be the intereſt of Sweden to entertain a good 
4 F 2 cCorreſpondence 


Intereſt ot 
Sweden as 
to Rulla, 


Poland. 
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[ I that can give them any 
gainſt that empire by land. 


Denmark. 


Pruſha. 


THE PRESENT STATE OF.SWEDEN. 
C HAP. correſpondence with Poland, in caſe of a rupture 


with Ruſſia: this being the only Chriſtian power 
conſiderable aſſiſtance a- 


As Sweden alſo is ſeparated from the dominions 
of Denmark, either by the Baltick, or the moun- 
tains of Norway, they have no reaſon to appre- 
hend any danger from that ſide, eſpecially ſince 
the Dane ſingly hath not been a match for this 


kingdom for many years by land. In the laſt war, 


indeed, Denmark and her confederates, Ruſſia, 
Poland, Pruſſia, &c. did after a long expenſive 


War, make themſelves maſters of all the Swediſh 


dominions in Germany; Wiſmar, Bremen and 
Verden falling to the ſhare of his Daniſh Majeſty; 
but he was ſo conſcious of his inability to maintain 
that conqueſt, that he wiſely transferred his inte- 
reſt in Bremen and Verden to the Sovereign of 
Hanover, for a conſideration I could never learn 
the value of; but probably the purchaſe may be 
dear enough by that time it is well ſecured. Swe- 


den, it is true, in her great diſtreſs, when the 


Ruſſians were burning and plundering their coun- 
try, even to the gates of Stockholm, of two evils 
choſe the leaſt; and in conſideration of the pro- 
tection of the Britiſh fleet againſt that dreadful 
enemy, the late Czar, did confirm King GEORGE 
in the poſſeſſion of Bremen and Verden; but with 
what reluctance may be eaſily gathered from that 
expreſſion of the Queen of Sweden's in her repre- 
ſentation of the affairs of that nation to the ſtates 
a little after that ceſſion. The Hanover Plenipo- 
* tentiary, Colonel BassEwiTs (ſays that Prin- 
* ceſs) inſiſted on the Dutchies of Bremen and 
* Verden's being yielded up to his maſter ; which 
I could not then conſent to: however, the ne- 
© gotiations were continued with him, in order, by 
© all poffible means, to obtain better conditions,” 


But the Czar continued to ravage their country 


with that fury, that they were obliged at length 
to accept of King GEORGE's propoſals, and diſ- 
member them from the Swediſh dominions ; and 
about the ſame time yielded Stetin, and great part 
of Swediſh Pomerania to the King of Pruſſia, 
and amongſt the reſt, the two iflands of Uſedom 
and Wollin, at the mouth of the Oder; which I 


apprehended had been reſtored to Sweden, till I met 


with the treaty between Sweden and Pruſſia; and 
this was an error I muſt deſire the reader to correct. 
As to the city of Wiſmar in the Dutchy of Meck- 
lenburgh, poſſeſſed many years by the Swedes ; 
this, the Danes reſtored to the Swedes on condi- 


tion the fortifications ſhould be raſed. So that 


there remains nothing for the Danes and Swedes 
now to contend about in Germany. But ſhould 
the Swedes recover their former ſtrength, or be 
aſſiſted by any potent allies, whether they would 


not attempt to regain their territories thus yielded C 


to Pruſſia and Hanover in Germany, as well as 
Livonia, &c. which they transferred upon force 
to the Czar, may be made a queſtion : for Princes 
ſeldom want a pretence, and their ſubjects never 
ſeem more ready to aſſiſt them, than in the reco- 
very of ſuch dominions as have been diſmembred 
from their country by force ; being in this caſe 


much of the opinion of private people, who think _ 


no length of time can ever extinguiſh their right 


to what they have been forcibly deprived of; and 
that no compacts which the neceſſity of their af. 


fairs obliged them to enter into, ought to be kept 
any longer than they want an opportunity to do 
themſelves juſtice, _ 

But to proceed, next to the Ruſſian, the King 
of Pruſſia ſeems to be the moſt capable of giving 
uneaſineſs to the Swede, as he is a powerful 
Prince, and his dominions contiguous to their 
German territories. The towns of Pomeren have 
been long the ſubject of contention between theſe 
two ſtates; and the King of Pruſſia taking ad- 


vantage of the diſtreſs the Swedes were in the laſt 


war, extorted the important city of Stetin from 
them, with the iſlands of Uſedom and Wollin, 
at the mouth of the Oder, as above related: and 
if ever there happens to be a war between thoſe 
two powers again, the King of Pruſſia will no 
doubt endeavour to reduce the reſt of Pomerania 
under his obedience, as his anceſtors have formerly 
done. Nor will the Swede be leſs inclinable to 
attempt the recovery of what he had loſt on that 
ſide, if ever he have an opportunity: but in the 
low condition Sweden is at preſent, it will be their 
intereſt to cultivate a friendſhip with Pruſſia, as 
well as the reſt of their neighbours. 

France hath ever courted the alliance of Swe- 
den, and paid large penſions to that crown to keep 
that kingdom firm to its intereſt: Sweden being 
able to make a conſiderable diverſion in her favour 
whenever France happens to be engaged with the 
Empire. Upon account of trade, there is not any 
nation deſerves ſo well of Sweden as the Engliſh, 
who return them money for their manufactures, 
and take off a very great quantity; whereas in 


their commerce with France, the balance of trade 


is againſt them. But the Engliſh are now become 
neceſſary to the Swede upon another account, 
and that is to protect them againſt the fleet of Ruſ- 
ſia, which the Dutch will be cautious of doing, 
for fear of interrupting their trade to Ruſſia, We 
do not feem altogether ſo careful in that point, 
though it be certainly of equal conſequence to us. 
But if we ſhould not take the part of the Swedes, 
he may ſome time or other- demand the reſtoration 
of Bremen and Verden, | 
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DENMARK and NORWAV. 


1 


CHA 


Deſcribes the ſituation, extent and boundaries 


* 2 


. 


of the kingdoms of Denmark and Norway; and treats alſo of 


the air and ſeaſons ; and of their ſeas, lakes and rivers. 


EN MARK and Norway are at pre- 

ſent under the dominion of one Prince, 
though formerly they were diſtinct 

kingdoms. Denmark, including the 
dutchy of Holſtein, in which the King of Den- 
mark hath an undivided .moilety, is bounded by 
the ſea called the Categate, (or entrance into the 
Baltick) towards the north, by the Baltick ſea 


towards the eaſt, by the river Elbe which divides 
it from the dutchy 
welt, and by the dutchy of Saxlawenburgh towards 


of Bremen towards the fouth 


the ſouth eaſt ; extending from fifty four degrees 
thirty minutes, to fifty eight degrees twenty mi- 
nutes north latitude, Oldenburgh and Delmen- 
horſt, two counties in Germany ſeparated from 
the reſt of Denmark by the dutchy of Bremen, 
belonging alſo to the King of Denmark, 

The kingdom of Norway is ſeparated from 
Denmark by the ſea called the Categate ; and ex- 
tends from fifty nine to ſeventy one degrees odd mi- 
nutes north latitude ; being bounded by the ocean 
toward the north and weſt, by the kingdom of 
Sweden and Swediſh Lapland towards the eaſt, 
and by the fea called the Categate towards 
the ſouth; and is a long narrow country, 
encloſed by the ocean on one fide, and thoſe high 
barren mountains, called Dofrine-hills, covered 
with ſnow, which divide it from Sweden on the 
other; and is about eight hundred miles in length, 
and an hundred broad, 

The air of Denmark is not good, eſpecially 
near Copenhagen, which is ſuppoſed to proceed 


from its low ſituation, and the frequent fogs which 


ariſe there, The air oi vleſwick and Holſtein is 
better than that in the northern parts, and the 
country more defiravl; upon many accounts, as 


will appear hereafter. The ſame obſervations are CHAP, 


made as to the ſeaſons in Denmark as in Sweden, 


namely, that the year is divided into winter and w=nynne?d 
ſummer; that they have no time they can call And ſeaſons 


their ſpring, and very ſeldom any that may be 
denominated their autumn ; but they proceed im- 


and in the latter end of the year, from violent 
hot weather to exctflive cold. During the months 
of June, July, and Auguſt, the heat is more in- 
tenſe than in England, and the nights not near 
ſo cool as with us, though they are ſo many de- 
grees to the northward of England: nor do they 
enjoy a clear ſun-ſhine during theſe heats, but 
thick vapours all the time interpoſe between them 
and the ſun ; and indeed it is a general obſerva- 
tion, that the heaven is much brighter and more 
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mediately from extreme cold to an extremity of heat; 


ſerene far within the continent chan it is near 


the ſea coaſts; nor is the air leſs clear and plea- 
fant at ſea a great diſtance from land, than it is 
in the middle of the continent: but this obſerva- 
tion holds more generally true within or near the 
tropicks, than it does either in the northern or 
ſouthern latitudes. The air of Norway is exceſ- 
ſive cold, but eſpecially itliin the polar circle; 
which part of it is inhabited by the Laplanders. 
The more ſoutherly part of the country differs but 
little from Sweden, from which it is ſeparated 
only by the Dofrine hills. | 
The ſeas bordering upon the Danifh domini- 
ons, are, 1. The German ocean, 'which flows 
between Great Britain on the weft, and Den- 
mark and Norway on the eaſt. 2. The northern, 
or Frozen ocean. 3. The Baltick, in which is 
that famous ſtrait, or paſſage into the Eaſt ſea, 
called the Ore Sund, or generally the _ 2 toe 
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THE PRESENT 


Baltick: it hath been already obſerved that there 
are no tides in it, and that its waters are freſher 
than the ocean, ſuppoſed to be occalioned by the 
rivers which run into it, and the little commu— 
nication it hath with the ocean. The ſtrait call- 
ed the Sound, is about four miles over, having 
the iſland of Zealand on the weſt, and the conti- 
nent of Schonen on the eaſt: in the narroweſt 
part of the ſtrait on Zealand or Denmark fide 
ſtands the town of Elfenore, and the ſtrong caſtle 
of Cronenburgh, before which there is a tolerable 
road for ſhipping. On the fide of Schonen, in 
the poſſeſſion of the Swedes, is the town of 
Helſingburgh, and a ſmall battery of guns, which 
ſerves only to ſalute the ſhips which paſs by it: 
between theſe two places fail all the ſhipping which 
are bound to the Baltick. The Danes, however, 
only receive the toll of all merchant men who 
pass by; though the Swedes are maſters of the op- 
pelite ſhore by virtue of the treaty concluded 
when they yielded up Schonen to them ; but the 
Swedes themſelves were exempted from Paying 


any duties till the laſt peace, in the year 1721. 


when the affairs of the Swedes were in a very deſ- 
perate condition, and then they condeſcended to pay 
a toll to Denmark, as other nations did, on their 
pailing the Sound. This duty which the Danes 
claim, a late writer ſuppoſes to have ariſen from 
the mutual conſent of the merchants trading to 
the eaſt country, who willingly at firſt contri- 
buted a ſmall ſum towards the maintaining of 

light-houſes on the coaſt for their own ſecurity, 
and the direction of their pilots; and thereupon 
this paſſage of the Sound came to be more uſed 
than that of cither Belt to the weſtward of the 
iſle of Zealand, which in other reſpects ſeem to be 
as commodious as this. From ſome ſuch begin- 
ning, the Danes proceeded to demand larger fums; 
and that as their undoubted right, being then 
maſters of both ſhores. "T'he Emperor CHARLES 
V. in behalf of his ſubjects of the ſeventeen pro- 
vinces of the Low Countries, came to an agree- 
ment at Spire with the Dane, that every ſhip of 
two hundred tons and under, paſting the Sound, 

ſhould pay two roſe nobles going and coming from 
the Baltick; and every ſhip above that burthen 
three nobies; which agreement remained in force 
until the United Provinces rebelled againſt the 
Spaniard, and ſet up for independent ſtates; after 
which the Danes obliged the Dutch to pay ex- 
travagant rates. But the Hollanders and Lubec- 
kers oppoſing theſe exactions about the year 16co, 
obliged the Danes to accept of more moderate du- 
ties. The firſt ſolemn treaty the Dutch, as in- 
dependent ſtates, made with the Danes concern- 
ing this toll, was in the year 1647, wherein they 


agreed to pay about twenty five pounds for every 
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ſhip of two hundred tuns paſſing the ſtraits for CH Ab 


forty years, at the expir tration of which the fir 
agreement with the Emperor at Spire was to be 
in force: and the E. glu in their treaties with 
Denmark agreed © pay toll as the Dutch and 
other nat! ons in friendihip with them did. As to 
the grand flects of England and Holland, they 
ask no permiſfſion of the Pane to paſs the Sound, 
he never yet having been in a condition to dil 
pute it with them; for the caſtles on the ſhores 
are at too great a diſtance to prevent it; and if 
they had not a ſquadron of men of war ready to 
compel the merchant to pay the toll, he might 
paſs by unhurt. Beſides the paſſage called the 
Great Belt between the iſtands of Zealand and 
Funen is much wider; and that of the Leſler 
Belt, between Funen and the. continent of Jut- 
land is not impraCticable. It is obſervable alſo 
that the Dane is maſter but of one part of the 
Sound at this day, Schonen being under the do- 
minion of the Swede; fo that he ſeems to have 
as little reaſon to demand a toll here at preſent as 
the Engliſh have to demand a duty of all ſhips 
which paſs the ſtraits of Dover or Gibraltar. 
Nor have the Engliſh and Dutch ever entirely 
vielded up this point to the Dane; for though 
they conſented to pay a {mall toll on merchandize; 


they never ſuffer their ſhips to be detained or 
ſearched ; 


lading. 

There are a great number of fine lakes in 
Denmark abounding in fiſh, but not one navi- 
gable river either in Zealand or Jutland, till we 
come as far ſouth as Holſtein, where indeed we 
find the Elbe, the Eyder, the Tron, and the 
Trave. As to the Elbe, this is properly a river 
of Germany, and therefore the courſe of it will 
be ſhewn in treating of that country. The Ey- 


der riſes in the dutchy of Holſtein, and running 


weſtward falls into the German ocean, near Ton- 
ninghen, being firſt united with the Tron, which 


riſes in the dutchy of Sleſwick, The river Trave 


riſes in the dutchy of Holſtein, and running eaſt- 
ward paſſes by the city of Lubeck, below Which 


it falls into the Baltick. The 1 5 Glammon 


and Drammen, which riſe in the province of 
Drontheim, and fall into the Baltick, are the 
moſt conſiderable rivers in Norway. There are 
ſcarce any ports in Norway towards the German 
ocean, except Bergen and Drontheim ; frightful 
rocks lying all along the ſhores, no ſea is looked 
upon to be more dangerous in a ſtorm. In the 
Baltick indeed the Danes have ſeveral good ports, 


particularly that of Copenhagen, eftcemed one of 
the neſt 1 in Europe. 
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Treats of the provinces into which Denmark and Nor- 
way are divided ; and of their chief towns and 
buildings, 


T HE firſt grand diviſion I ſhall make of the 
dominions of Denmark, are 1. Denmark, 
properly ſo called, conſiſting of the iſlands of Ze- 
land and Funen, and ſome other iſlands lying a- 
bout them, and of that part of the continent called 
North Jutland, 2, The dutchy of Sleſwick, or 
South Jutland. The dutchy of Holſtein. 


4. The German provinces of Oldenburgh and 
Delmonhurſt. 


5. The kingdom of Norway. 
And 6. Iceland and the other iſlands lying in the 


northern ſeas. | 


1, Denmark, properly ſo called, of which the 
iſland of Zeland may well be reckoned the prin- 
cipal part, on account of the capital city of Co- 
penhagen, ſituate upon it. Zeland is about ſixty 
leagues in circumference, extending from north 
to ſouth, but is not much longer than it is broad. 
It is divided from Schonen by the Sound, from 
the iſland of Funen by the ſtrait called the 


Great Belt, and by a very narrow channel from 


the iſlands of Mona, Falſter and Laland, which 
lye to the ſouthward of it. There are no navi- 
gable rivers in the iſland, and very few brooks 
big enough to turn a mill. The country is in 
ſome places prettily diverſified with little hills, 
woods and lakes. The chief town of this iſland, 
and of the whole kingdom, is Copenhagen, ſitu- 


ate in the latitude of 56 degrees odd minutes, and 


in 12 degrees 53 minutes longitude, reckoning 
from the meridian of London. It ſtands in a 
plain on the weſtern ſide of the Sound, not above 
five leagues diſtant from Schonen, and 1s com- 


puted to be about the bigneſs of Briſtol, but the 


walls encloſe a great deal more ground than 1s built 
Its ſituation at the entrance of the Baltick 
muſt have been very advantageovs on account of 
trade, if it had not been a fortified place, and 
awed continually by a numerous garriſon ; for it 
is a general obſervation, that ſoldiers and mer- 
chants never agree together. The trading part of 
the world wiſely withdraw from military men, 
who they know cannot want pretences to inſult 
and oppreſs them ; eſpecially in arbitrary govern- 
ments, where the military power is always ſupe- 
rior to the civil. The town is ſtrong, ſtanding 


in the middle of a marſhy ground, and fortified 


after the modern way, The harbour is ſurround- 
ed by the fortifications, and the entrance of it fo 
narrow, that not above one ſhip can pals in at a 
time; and a citadel on one ſide, and a block houſe 
on the other, commands the entrance of it. A 


wooden gallery runs round the whole, .. cloſe to 


will contain near five hundred fail, where they 
may ride, ſays a late author, ſecure from ſtorms 
and enemies. But I find the Engliſh and Dutch 
ſquadrons threatned them with a bombardment, 
when the Dane fo baſely fell upon the young King 
of Sweden in the beginning of the laſt war. Theſe 
ſeas in. ſome winters are ſo hard frozen, that the 
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Swedes have marched over a great army, with a 


train of artillery, and actually beſieged Copen- 
hagen without the aſſiſtance of a fleet; and as the 


town ſtands in a moraſs, cut through with dykes, 


poſſibly it may be more eaſily approached in the 
winter ſeaſon during the froſts, than in the ſum- 
mer. The buildings are generally mean, and 
even the King's palace the worſt and moſt incon- 
venient in Europe; it is faid, ſeveral noblemen 
and great officers of ſtate in Copenhagen have bet- 
ter. The King hath however a pleaſure houſe 
and gardens at the other end of the town, which 
are very much admired. The citadel, the ex- 
change, the arſenal, and the obſervatory, are moſt 
taken notice of among their publick buildings. 
And here is ſeen the celeſtial globe, fix foot dia- 


meter, made by the famous TYCHO BRAHE. 


'The market place is ſpacious, one of the greateſt 


ornaments of the town ; and the ſtreets are broad. 
There are about ten churches in it, the chief 


whereof are the cathedral, dedicated to St. Mary, 


wherein their Kings are uſually crowned, being 
adorned with a fine lofty ſpire, covered with cop- 
per. The churches dedicated to the holy Ghoſt 
and St, NicHoLAs alſo are megnificent buildings. 
Here is an univerſity and an academy eſtabliſhed 
for all martial exerciſes, modern languages and the 
mathematicks. Copenhagen cannot boaſt much 
of its antiquity: a caſtle was firſt built on the 
ifland by Archbiſhop WIDE, about the year 1168, 
for a protection againſt the pirates which then 
ſwarmed in thoſe ſeas; whereupon many people 
reſorted thither, and it ſoon grew up into a pret- 
ty large town, It was an archbiſhoprick, but the 
Danes, like the Swedes, have reduced their Bi- 
ſhops to ſuperintendents, and ftripped them of 
great part of their epiſcopal power. 
iſland of Finak, joined to Copenhagen by a bridge, 


is mighty well furniſhed with all forts of fowl, 


veniſon, corn, milch cattle, garden ſtuff, &c. 
from whence the markets of Copenhagen are ſup- 


plied. This iſland was ſome ages ſince given to a 


colony of north Hollanders, who were invited hi- 
ther to make butter and cheeſe for the court ; and 
their poſterity, it is ſaid, till retain the habit, 
language, and cuſtoms of their anceſtors; with 
their cleanlineſs and induſtry, refuſing to inter- 
marry or mix with the Danes, and have privi- 
leges conferred on them, on account of their be- 
ing uſeful to the court. 


About 


The little 
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About fifteen miles to the northward of Copen- 
hagen ſtands 2. Elfinore, or Helſingor, on the 


WAS narroweſt part of the ſtrait called the Sound, 


Elſinore. 


Cronen- 
burgh caſtle. 


Fredetickſ- 
burgh. 


oppoſite to the caſtle of Helfinburgh, on the Scho- 
nen ſhore. About a quarter of a mile from 
Elſinore, ſtands the ſtrong caſtle of Cronenburgh, 
by ſome ſtyled impregnable, but was neverthe- 
leſs taken by CHARLES GusTAvus, King of 
Sweden, in the year 1658, and reſtored to the 
Dane again by treaty in the year 1660. 3. 
Frederiskburgh, twelve miles to the weſtward of 
Elfinore, much admired by the Danes for a fine 
palace and caſtle the King of Denmark has there 
ſituate in the middle of a lake; but foreigners who 


have ſeen the palaces of France and Italy, have not 


the ſame opinion of it as the natives. 4. Roſchild, 


ſituate at the bottom of a gulph of the ſea, twen- 


ty miles to the weſtward of Copenhagen, this was 
antiently the metropolis of Denmark, but declin- 
ed upon the building of Copenhagen, and\is now 
an inconſiderable town. The cathedral is h large 
old building, in which are many of the tombs of 
the antient Daniſh Kings, ſome of them very 


magnificent. 5. Holbeck, is fituate at the bot- 


tom of a bay, eighteen miles to the weſtward of 


Funen. 


Roſchild. 6. Kallenburg, ſituate near the ſea, 
fifty miles to the weſtward of Copenhagen, ſaid to 
have a pretty good trade. 7. Koge, a ſmall town, 
{ituate on the Sound, about twenty miles to the 
ſouthward of Copenhagen. 8. Preſtoe, a place of 
ſome trade on the ſouth coaſt of Zeland, over- 
againſt the iſland of Mona. 9. Warienburgh, 
ten miles ſouth-weſt of Preſtoe, over-againſt the 
iſland of Falſter. 10. Skelskor, ſituate on the 
weſt ſide of Zeland, on the ſhore of the Great 
Belt, thirty miles north-weſt of Warienburgh. 
11. Korſor, about ten miles to the northward of 


Skelskor, on a promontory over-againſt Funen, 


which forms a good harbour on the north {ide 
-- of it. 


Beſides theſe towns, which are none of 
them larger than an Engliſh market town, it 1s 
computed there are upwards of three hundred vil- 
lages in the iſland. 1 

Funen, the next moſt conſiderable iſland of 
Denmark, hath Samſoe on the north ; the Great 
Belt, a ftrait of twenty miles over, which ſe- 
parates it from Zeland on the eaſt ; the Baltick 
ſea on the ſouth; and the Leſſer Belt, a ftrait 
which divides it from the continent of Jutland, 


on the weſt; being about fifty miles long, and 


forty broad: the chief town whereof is Odenſee, 
ſituate about the middle of the land, and four- 
ſcore miles to the weſtward of the city of Co- 
penhagen. It was formerly a flouriſhing little 
city, but now very much upon the decline. 


There are beſides Odenſee, 2. The town of Nu- 


burgh or Nyburgh, fituate on the eaſt fide of the 
iſland, over againſt Korſor in Zeland. Here is a 
good harbour for ſhips of the largeſt burthen. 


The town is fortified, and was once the reſiden 
of the antient Daniſh Kings. 3. Schwinburg 
ſituate on the ſouth eaſt part of the iſland, eſteem. 
ed a pretty good harbour. Here the Swedes paſ- 
ſed over the ice in the year 1658, when the 

marched to beſiege Copenhagen. 4. Middlefar, 
ſituate on the weſt tide of Funen, being the com- 
mon paſſage to Kolding in Jutland. And here 
the King of Sweden marched his army over the 
ice, when he invaded this iſland in the year 1658, 

Beſides theſe towns there are about two hundred 


and fifty villages in the iſland of Funen. 


The iſland of Langland, ſo called from its lon 
narrow form, lyes on the ſouth caſt of Funen, 
and is about thirty miles long, and eight broad, 
the chief town whereof is Rudkoping, ſituate on 
the welt ſide of it, over againſt Schwinburg in 


Funen, beſides which place there are about ſix- 
teen villages in the iſland. | 


The iſland of Laland hath Zeland on the north, Lind, 


Falſter on the eaſt, the Baltick on the ſouth, 
and Langland on the weſt, and is about thirt 

miles long, and twenty broad; the chief town 
whereof is Nankow, ſituate on the weſt ſide of 
the iſland. 


The iſland of Falſter hath Zeland on the north, Falfter, 


from whence it is ſeparated by a narrow ftrait, 
Mona on the north-eaſt, and Laland on the weſt, 
being about twenty miles long, and ſixteen broad 
the chief towns whereof are, 1. Nykopping, ſitu- 
ate on the weſt fide of the iſland, and Sudkopping, 


ſituate towards the north, being the common paſ- 
ſage to Zeland. 


The iſland of Mona hath Zeland on the north- Mona | 


welt, and Falſter on the ſouth-weſt, from whence 
it is ſeparated by a narrow ſtrait, and is about 
fifteen miles long and five broad. Oo. 


Funen, the chief place in which is Kopping on the 
ſouth part of the iſland, ES 


Bornholm lyes the moſt to the eaſtward of any Bornholm, ' 


of the Daniſh iſlands, and is about twenty miles to 
the ſouthward of the continent of Schonen. It 
is about twenty miles long, and twelve broad, 
and hath been the ſubject of much contention be- 
tween the Swedes and Danes. The chief towns 
are Sendwick on the north coaſt, Rottum on the 
ſouth weſt part of the iſland, and Nexia a little 
diſtance from Rottum. | 


To the northward of Funen, and eaſt of the 


continent of Jutland, lyes the ifland of Samſoe; Sano 
and farther to the northward, the iſlands of An- A-hour. | 
hout and Leſſow, beſides which, there are a vaſt Leſſos. 


number of leſſer iſlands in theſe ſeas. To the 
Hand of Funen only, it is ſaid, there belong no 
leſs than ninety other habitable iſlands, 

From Zeland and Funen, and the reſt of the 
Daniſh iſlands in the Baltick, I proceed to the 


province of North Jutland, the country of the North Ju 
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OF DENMARK 
antient Jutes, confederates of the Angles, who 
made a conqueſt of South Britain, and gave it the 
name of their own country, Angleland or Eng- 
land. Theſe people were by the Romans called 
Cimbri, and their country with Sleſwick and 
Holſtein, Cimbrica Cherſoneſus, or the peninſula 
of the Cimbri. North Jutland is bounded by the 
German ocean on the weſt and north, by the 
Baltick on the eaſt, and by the dutchy of Sleſ- 
wick on the ſouth, and is uſually divided into four 


governments, or ſtifts amps, viz. the govern- 


ments of Alburg, Wiburg, Arhuſen and Ripen. 
1. Alburg, or Aalburg, ſometimes called Burg- 


law, is the extreme north part of Jutland, hav- 
ing the German ocean on the north and weſt, the 


Baltick on the eaſt, and the governments of Wi- 


burg and Ripen on the ſouth, from which it is 
ſeparated by the ſinus or bay called the Lymford, 
which flows from the Baltick ſea quite croſs the 
upper part of Jutland, almoſt to the German 
ocean. The length of this province from the 


north eaſt to the ſouth weſt, is about an hundred 


and thirty miles, but the breadth is ſcarce forty 
miles in the broadeſt part. The chief towns 
whereof are, I. Aalburg, ſituate on the Lymford 
2ulph, about fifteen miles to the weſtward of the 
Baltick ſea. 2. Nikopping, ſituate in the iſland of 
Mors, which is formed by the Lymford, on the 
welt fide of Jutland, 3. T yſted, a little to the 
northward of Mors iſland, near the Lymford bay. 
4. Seeby, a port town on the Baltick, about 
twenty miles to the northward of Alburg, 5. 
Schazen, ſituate on the moſt northern promontory 
of Jutland, a place of good trade, where the 
ſhipping frequently touches in their voyage to or 
from the Baltick. 


and ſixty pariſhes, | 

2. The government of Wiburg, an inland pro- 
vince, bounded by Alburg on the north, by Arhu- 
ſen towards the eaſt, and by Ripen towards the 
weſt and ſouth, being of a circular figure, and 
It is watered by ſome 
large lakes which have a communication with the 
Lymford, among which there is one named Otho 
ſund, or Otho's bay, ſuppoſed to have received its 
name from the Emperor Or Ho, who made an 
excurſion this way, and throwing his javelin into 


it, according to tradition, gave it the name it ſtill 


retains, The chief towns of this province are, 
1. Wiburg, which ſtands about the middle of the 
province of North Jutland, thirty five miles to the 
ſouthward of Alburg. It was a Biſhop's ſee, and 
is ſtill a town of ſome figure, here being a court 
of juſtice which receives .appeals from other in- 
ferior courts. It is ſuppoſed to have taken its 
name from the , pirates who uſed to reſort thi- 
ther, and were called. wigs. 3. Harkier, about 
can 75 miles to the northward of Wiburg. 
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In this province are contained 
_ thirteen bailiwicks, and upwards of an hundred 
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And 4. Nybye, about ten miles to the north eaſt CHA P. 


of Wiburg, remarkable for the great fairs of 


fine horſes, which are annually held at theſe places 


In this province are reckoned up 16 bailiwicks, 
and upwards of 200 pariſhes, | 
3. Arhuſen is bounded by Wiburg on the north, 
by that part of the Baltick ſea called the Little 
Belt, towards the eaſt and ſouth, and by Ripen 
towards the weſt; and is about ſixty miles long 
and thirty broad, the chief towns whereof are 
1. Aarhus, or Aarhuſen, near the Baltick ſea, 
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Arhu ſen 


30 miles north of the iſland of Funen, it was a 


Biſhop's ſee, and is ſtill a handſome town. The 
cathedral ſtill remaining is looked upon as a curi- 
ous piece of architecture, and in it are ſeveral fine 
tombs of the antient Biſhops and noblemen of 
the country. 2. Randers, ſituate about fifteen 
miles to the northward of Aarhus, near the Bal- 
tick, and is a town of good trade, beſides which 
there are reckoned to be upwards of three hundred 
villages in this province, | 

4: The government of Ripen, having Wiburg 
on the north, Aarhuſen towards the eaſt, the 


dutchy of Sleſwick on the ſouth, and the German 


ocean towards the weſt. The chief towns where- 
of are, 1. Ripen, ſituate on the river Nipfick, 
which, dividing itſelf into three branches, runs 
through the town, dividing 1t into as many parts, 
and a little below falls into the German ocean, 
forming a pretty good harbour, This is a place 


Ripeti. 


of ſome trade, and the buildings tolerably good: 


it was a Biſhop's ſee, and univerſity ; and the 


cathedral is a magnificent ſtructure, built of hewn 
ſtone, and hath a ſteeple of an extraordinary 
height, which ſerves as a ſea mark to mariners. 


2. Kolding, ſituate on a bay of the Baltick ſea, 


over-againſt Funen ; a place of good trade, where 
all horſes, cattle, and other merchandize are em- 
barked for Holſtein and other countries in the Bal- 
tick, and is defended by a ſtrong caſtle, named 
Arusburg. 3. Frederikſodde, a ſmall port, twen- 
ty miles to the eaſtward of Kolding, fituate on the 
welt ide of the Little Belt; memorable for the 
King of Sweden's pafling over the ice here with 
his army in the year 1658, when he invaded Fu- 
nen and Zeland, and laid ſiege to Copenhagen, 
4. Weil, ſituate on a bay of the Baltick ſea, about 
fifteen miles to the northward of Kolding; a little 
compact trading city, and a very good harbour. 
5. Warde, ſituate about twenty miles to the north- 
ward of Ripen, near the mouth of a river, which 
falls into the German ocean. 6. Ringkopping, 
ſituate about thirty miles to the northward of 


Warde, on a bay of the German fea, eſteemed 


a pretty good harbour. 95 12 05 
I come next. to the dutchy of Sleſwick, or 
South Jutland, bounded by North Jutland, to- 
wards the north, by the Baltick tea towards the 
eaſt, by Holſtein on the ſouth, and the German 
33 T6 ocean 


Dutchy of | 
Sleſwiek. 
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CHAP, ocean towards the weft ; being about ſixty miles 


II. long, and five and forty broad, over which the 
he King of Denmark and Duke of Holſtein are 


Sleſwick 
city. 


Bottorp. 


it a delightful abode. 
and a fine collection of rarities, particularly a 


neighbouring mountain. 


Joint Sovereigns : only there are ſome towns and 
bailiages in which they have a ſeparate and diſtinct 
juriſdiction, particularly the bailiages of Hader, 
Sleben, Ripen, Flensbury, the territory of Chriſ- 


tianpris, the iſles of Roem and Mandoa, and the 


weſt ſide of the iſland of Foer are ſubject to the 
King of Denmark ſolely. And the bailiages of 
Gottorp, Tonderen, Appeurade, Huſem, Eyder- 
ſtede and Lhom Cloſter, the iſles of Femeren, 
North Strandſylt, and the eaſt ſide of Foer are 
ſubject to the Duke of Holſtein ſolely. The chief 
towns are, 1. Sleſwick, or Sleyſwick, ſituate on 


the river Sley, which a little lower falls into the 


Baltick ; and ſtands about twenty miles north weſt 
of Kiel, a town much reſorted to formerly by fo- 
reign merchants, and was alſo a Biſhop's fee. 
A little to the ſouthward of this town are the 
ruins of the wall which ran quite croſs the coun- 
try from the Baltick ſea to the German ocean, 
built by the Daniſh Kings, to prevent the excur- 
ſions of the Saxons, 2. Gottorp, where ſtands 
the palace of the Dukes of Holſtein, fituate in the 
middle of a lake, about fifteen miles to the weſt- 
ward of the city of Sleſwick : this is eſteemed one 
of the fineſt palaces of the north, and hath the ad- 
vantage alſo of good gardens, adorned with foun- 
tains, caſcades, and every thing that can render 
Here is alſo a noble library, 


copper globe ten feet and half diameter, with a 


| ſphere, wherein the ſun moves on the ecliptick, 


and all the heavenly bodies are carried about b 
wheels, turned by a fream which falls from a 
But this palace hath ſuf- 
fered much by the Danes, who in the year 1688, 
without any right, or even pretence, ſeized upon 
it, together with the Duke's perſon and all the reft 
of his dominions ; which they were compelled to 
reſtore again by the Engliſh and ſome other pow- 
ers, who intereſted themſelves in the Duke's quar- 
rel in the year 1689. 3. Eckrenford, or Ekel- 


ford, ſituate at the bottom of a bay of the Bal- 


tick ſea, in the midway between Sleſwick and 
Kiel, a good harbour, and a place of ſome trade. 


4. Frederickſtat, a little town, ſituate on the ri- 


ver Eyder ; about thirty miles to the weſtward of 
Eckrenford : here it was that FREDERICK Duke 
of Holſtein endeavoured to ſettle a trade for Perſian 
and Indian filks; and to that purpoſe ſent a fa- 


mous embaſlage to Perſia in the laſt century, 
Which hath been frequently mentioned in this 


work. 5. Tonninghen, ſituate on the ſame ri- 
ver Eyder, about five miles below Frederickſtat, 
and four or five leagues from the German ocean: 
this is one of the ſtrongeſt fortreſſes belonging to 
the Duke of Holſtein. 6. Huſum, ſituate on a 


bay of the German ocean, about ten miles north 
of Frederickſtat. 7. Flensburg, ſituate on a bay 
of the Baltick ſea, twenty miles north-eaſt of Hy- 
ſum ; a fine city, conſiſting of one large ſtreet 
two miles in length: the harbour ſo convenient, 
that the merchants lade and unlade their ſhips at 
their own doors. The country between this 
town and Sleſwick is extremely pleaſant, and ſaid 
to be the ſeat of the antient Angles who invaded 
Britain, and communicated their name to the ſaith 
part of the iſland, 8. Luxburg, or Glucksbutg, 
a little town with a caſtle adjoining, from whence 


the Dukes of Holſtein Glucksburg take their title, 


9. Haderſleben, a ſea port town, fituate on a bay 
of the Baltick ſea ; thirty miles to the northward 
of Flensburg ; a well built town, the ſtreets large 
and uniform. 10. Tunderen, a port toyn, fitu- 
ate on the German ocean ; twenty five miles to the 
northward of Huſum. 11. Lhom Cloſter, ten 
miles to the northward of Tunderen. 12. Sunder- 
burg, ſituate on the ſouth part of the iſland of Al- 
ſen in the Baltick ſea, the uſual reſidence of the 
Dukes of Holſtein ; Sunderburg eſteemed a very 
ſtrong town. 13. Nordburg, ſituate on the north 


part of the iſland, from whence the Duke of 


Holſtein Nordburg takes his title. There are ſe- 
veral iſlands alſo belonging to Sleſwick in the 
German ocean, particularly Norſtrant, ſituate 
over-again{t Huſum, Fora and Amron, a little to 
the northward of it; Sylt, over againſt 'Tonde- 
ren, with Rom and Mindo farther northward, 
and ſeveral other leſſer iſlands which lye about 
theſe already mentioned. | 


The dutchy of Holſtein, like that of Sleſwick, 


y hath the King of Denmark as well as the Duke 


of Holſtein Gottorp for its Sovereign, as will be 
ſhewn more at large when I come to treat of the 
government of theſe countries; I ſhall only ob- 


ſerve here, that Holſtein is a fief of the Empire; 


and the King of Denmark on that account deem- 
ed a Prince of the Empire as well as the Duke of 
Holſtein ; whereas Sleſwick is a fief of the crown 
of Denmark. The dutchy of Holſtein is bound- 
ed by the dutchy of Sleſwick on the north, by the 
dutchy of Saxlawenburg and the Baltick towards 
the eaſt, by the Elbe towards the ſouth, and by 
the German ocean towards the weſt ; extending 
about an hundred miles in length from eaſt to welt, 
and fifty miles in breadth from north to ſouth, 
within which limits I include Ditmarſh, Wager- 
land and Stormar. 1 

1. Folſtein, properly ſo called, conſiſts chiefly 
of the inland parts of this country, lying between 
Stormar and Jutland: the chief towns whereof 
are 1. Kiel Chilonum, ſituate on a bay of the 
Baltic k ſea, in the latitude of fifty four degrees 
odd minutes, fifty miles to the northward of 
Hamburg, and forty north-weſt of Lubeck: it 
hath a good harbour defended by a caſtle, and is 


a populous 


CHAp 
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Dewar ſh 
proymce. 


Prormar 


Cuckſtat. 


a populous trading town : here alſo is held the an- 
nual aſſembly of the ſtates of Holſtein, and they 
have an univerſity founded in the year 1669. 
2. Rensburg, or Reinolsburg, fituate on the ri- 
ver Eyder, by which it is almoſt ſurrounded, 


twenty miles to the weſtward of Kiel, eſteemed 


one of the ſtrongeſt fortreſſes in Holſtein. 3. 
Wilſter, a pretty well built town, fituate on a 
river which falls into the Stoor ; about thirty 
miles ſouth-weſt of Rensburg. 4. Itzehoa, a lit- 
tle to the eaſtward of Wylſter, ſituate on the 
river Stoor. And 5. Newmunſter, which lyes 


near the mouth of the river Stoor. 


2. The province of Ditmarſh is ſituate between 
Holſtein Proper and the German ocean; being 
bounded by the river Elbe towards the ſouth, and 
the river Eyder towards the north: the chief 
towns whereof are, 1. Meldorp, a town of good 
trade, ſituate on the German ocean, about thirty 
miles ſouth-weſt of Rensburg. 2. Lunden, fitu- 
ate near the mouth of the Eyder, fifteen miles 
to the northward of Meldorp. 

3. The province of Stormar, or Stormaſh, a 
low marſhy country, bounded by the river Stoor, 
which divides it from Holſtein towards the north, 
and by the river Elbe and Lunenburg towards the 
ſouth, a country which very much reſembles Hol- 
land in its dykes and banks made to keep out the 
ſea, but the flats are nevertheleſs frequently over- 
flowed. They have great advantages in trade on 
account of the neighbourhood of the river Elbe, 
and the city of Hamburg, which ſtands cloſe to 
the boundaries of this province; but is one of the 
Hans towns, and governed by its own magiſtrates. 
T he chief towns whereof are, I. Altena, former- 


ly a very pretty town, within leſs than a mile of 


Hamburg, belonging to the King of Denmark ; 
which hath been mightily encouraged by the 
Dane in hopes that it might in time participate of 
the trade and wealth of Hamburg; but it was 


| burnt to the ground in the laſt war by the Swedes, 


and as ſome ſuggeſt, at the inſtigation of the 
Hamburghers, who apprehended this town might 


in time become their rival in commerce: how- 
ever, Altena is now re- built, and more beautiful 


than ever. 2. Gluckſtat, or Gelucſtat, a ſmall 
city, ſituate on the Elbe, about thirty miles north- 
weſt of Hamburg: it is eſteemed a place of 
ſtrength, and here the Dane had formed a project, 
of compelling all veſſels to pay a toll in their paſ- 
ſage to and from Hamburg; but the ſubjects of 
ſo many conſiderable powers were concerned in 


this impoſition, that he hath not yet carried his 


point : he hath however, often forced the Ham- 


burghers to raiſe him conſiderable ſums, under pre- 
tence that he hath a right to the dominion of 


that city; which was formerly, it is true, reckon- 
ed to be within the dutchy of Holſtein, but is now 
a free imperial city. 3. Krempe, or Crempen, 
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about ſix miles to the northward of Gluckſtat; CHAP. 


afid eſteemed a place of ſome ſtrength. 4. Penny- 


II. 


burg, ſituate about ten miles to the northw ard 


of Hamburg; and only remarkable for giving 
name to the diſtrict about it. | 


4. The province of Wageren, or Wagerland, wageren 
encloſed on three ſides by the Baltick ſea, and the province. 


river Trave, and bounded by Holſtein Proper 
towards the weſt, is about fifty miles in length 
from north to ſouth, and thirty in breadth from 
eaſt to weſt, This country had its name from 
the Wagrii, a people of Sclavonia, who conquer- 
ed this country : the chief towns whereof are, 1. 


Segeburg, ſituate on the river Trave, twelve miles 


to the weſtward of Lubeck. 2. Odelſloe, or 
Oldelſloh, a good town, ſituate on the ſame river 


Trave, almoſt in the midway between Lubeck and 


Segeburg. 3. Ploen, ſituate on a lake, which al- 
moſt ſurrounds it, and ſtands about twenty miles 


to the northward of Segeburg : this town gives a 


title to one of the branches of the houſe of Hol- 
ſtein, who are ſtyled Dukes of Holſtein Ploen. 
4. Oldenburg, ſituate near the Baltick at the north 
eaſt part of this country, and gives name to a 
ſmall diſtrict about it: it was formerly a town of 
good trade, but the harbour being landed up, it is 
upon the decline at preſent, : 
The counties of Oldenburg and Delmonhurſt, 
part of the Daniſh territories, lye on the ſouth 
ſide of the Elbe, and are ſeparated from the reſt, 
as hath been obſerved already, by the whole 
dutchy of Bremen : they are bounded by a bay 
of the German ſea towards the north, by the ri- 
ver Weſer towards the eaſt, by the biſhoprick of 
Munſter towards the ſouth, and by the county of 
Embden on the weſt, and are together about ſixty 
miles in length, and thirty in breadth: the chief 


town of Delmonhurſt is of the ſame name; and 


ſtands on the river Delm, about ten miles to the 
weſtward of Bremen. And the only conſiderable 
town in Oldenburg is alſo of the ſame name as 
the county: it is ſituate on the river Hund, not 
far from the place where it falls into the Weſer, 
the river being navigable as far as the town, which 
makes it a place of ſome trade. 

The kingdom of Norway is ſeparated from 
Denmark by the ſea called the Categate ; and is 
uſually divided into four governments, or dioceſes, 
viz. 1, The government of Wardhuys, or Fin- 
mark. 2. 1 he government of Drontheim. 3. 
The government of Aggerhuys. And 4. The 
government of-;Berghen : after the deſcription of 
which, I ſhall Enquire into the iſlands dependent 
on Norway, 5 

1. The government of Wardhuys, or Fin- 
mark, or as it is frequently called the Norwegian 
Lapland, is bounded by the ocean on the north 


and weſt, by Muſcovite Lapland towards the eaſt, 
The 
only 


and by Swediſh Lapland 


towards the ſouth. 
4 G 2 , 


Counties of 
Oldenburg 
and Del- 
monhurſt 
Weſlphal:. 
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only in the iſland of Maggero (the land whereof 
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only place which can pretend to the name of a 
town in this country, is Wardhuys, ſituate on 
an iſland at the north-eaſt part of it; about fif- 
teen miles in circumference : here is an old caſtle, 
the ſeat of the Governor, and a ſtreet of cot- 
tages; as to the reſt of the Norwegian Lapland, 
there are only cottages diſperſed here and there, 
ſeldom more than two or three together, as in 
Swediſh and Muſcovite Lapland already deſcribed : 


makes the North Cape well known to our mari- 
ners who uſe the Ruſſian trade) and upon two or 
three other iſlands near it, there are churches built 
by the Danes, and the people make ſome preten- 


| Hons to Chriſtianity ; but the natives, who live on 


Drontheim. 


the continent, are generally Pagans ſtill. 
2. The government of Drontheim, bounded 


by Wardhuys on the north, by ſome provinces of 


Sweden, and the Swediſh Lapland towards the 


of the river Nyder, which falls into a bay of the 


eaſt, by the province of Berghen on the ſouth, 


and the ocean towards the weſt; being about five 
hundred miles in length, and one hundred in 
breadth. This country was yielded to the Swedes 


by the treaty of Roſchild in the year 1651, but 


reſtored to the Danes by the treaty of Copenha- 
gen in the year 1660, The chief towns are, I. 
rontheim, or Truntheim, ſituate at the mouth 


Northern ocean, in fixty four degrees odd minutes 
north latitude, and ten degrees of longitude, rec- 
koning from the meridian of London; and was 
antiently named Nidroſia, from the river on which 
it ſtands. It was antiently an Archbiſhop's ſee, 
and the ſeat of the Kings of Norway, but is at 
preſent a very mean town: there is however a 
caſtle ſtill remaining, where the Governor reſides. 
2. Opdale, ſituate at the bottom of a narrow 
bay, about ten leagues weſt of the ocean, and an 
hundred miles ſouth of Drontheim. 3. Romſ- 


dale, fituate on another bay, about thirty miles 


Aggerhuyts 


to the ſouthward of Opdale. 4. Solendale, ſtand- 
ing on another bay of the ocean, thirty miles 
ſouth weſt of Romſdale. 

3. The government of Aggerhuys, bounded 
by Drontheim on the north, by Sweden towards 
the eaſt, by the Baltick towards the ſouth, and 
by the province of Berghen towards the welt ; 
extending about two hundred miles in length 
from north to ſouth, and forty or fifty in breadth 
from eaſt to weſt: the chief towns whereof are, 
1. Obſlo, or Anſlo, generally called Chriſtiana at 
preſent, ſituate at the bottom of a bay of the Bal- 
tick ſea, in the latitude of ſixty degrees odd mi- 
nutes. Here are held the chief courts of juſtice 
for the kingdom of Norway, and it was antient- 
ly a Biſhop's ſee: in this city King James VI. 
of Scotland (afterwards James I. of England) 
ſolemnized his nuptials with Ax N the daughter 


of FREDERICK King of Denmark, on the 23d 


JamEes went over to Chriſtiana, and marrj. 


gainſt the Swedes in the year 1567. 


ty good trade. 6. Lonsburg, ſituate on the bay 


It is almoſt ſurrounded with mountains, and is 


of February 1589, This Princeſs, it ſeems, eng | 
was driven back by contrary winds on her at. * 
tempting to come to Scotland: whereupon king —. 
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ed her there. 2. Aggerhuys, from whence the 
province takes its name, ſituate on the oppoſite 
ſide of the bay on which Chriſtiana ſtands, and 
but a few leagues to the weſtward of it; eſteemed 
a ſtrong fortreſs, having held out a long ſiege a- 
3. Frede- 
rickſtat, ſituate at the mouth of the river Glam- 
men, which falls into another bay of the Baltick 

ſea, about ſixty miles ſouth-eaſt of Chriſtiana, 
4. Frederickſhall, a ſtrong fortreſs on the bor— 
ders of Sweden, a little to the caſtward of Fre- 
derickſtat ; in the ſiege whereof the late King of 
Sweden CHARLES XII. the greateſt heroe of the 
age, was killed in the year 1718. F. Saltzburg, 
ſituate on the river Drammen, about twenty miles 
north-weſt of Chriſtiana ; which the nei-hbour- 
ing copper and iron mines render a town 0; pret- 


of Obſlo to the weſtward of Chriſtiana. 7. Hol- 
len, ſituate on the lake Nordſee, fifteen miles 
north-weſt of Tonsburg ; remarkable for a church 
hewn out of a rock, and ſuppoſed to have been 
antiently a heathen temple. 8. Hammer, for- 
merly a Biſhop's fee, eighty miles to the north- 
ward of Chriſtiana. | 3 

4. The province or government of Berghen, Bere 
containing the ſouth weſt part of Norway, is 
bounded by Drontheim on the north, by Agger- 
huys on the eaſt, by the entrance of the Baltick 
on the ſouth, and by the ocean on the weſt ; 
extending from the Naze Point in the ſouth to the 
latitude of ſixty three north. The chief towns 
whereof are, 1. Berghen, an antient ſea port on 
the German ocean with a commodious harbour, 
in the latitude of 61 degrees, being an hundred 
and forty miles to the northward of Naze Point, 


s 11.7 
Cle 


eſteemed one of the largeſt, as well as the moſt 
populous and trading town in Norway, and is the 
reſidence of the Viceroy. 2. Eyde, fifteen miles 
to the eaſtward of Berghen. 3. Staffenger, ſituate 
in a peninſula on a bay of the ocean, ninety miles 
to the ſouthward of Berghen ; a ſmall city, once 
a Biſhop's ſee, and hath an indifferent harbour 
defended by a caſtle. rs 

There are a great number of iſlands on the The fan 
coaſt of Norway, and others belonging to that 
kingdom at a diſtance from it; the moſt re- 
markable of which are, 1. Iceland, about an Iceland. 
hundred and fifty leagues to the weſtward of 
the coaſt of Norway: the arctick circle paſtes over 
the north part of it; and the weſt end lyes about 
ten degrees to the weſtward of London : it extends. 
in length from weſt to eaſt about three hundred. 
miles, and in breadth from north to ſouth about an 

| | hundred 
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II. 


provinces, viz. the eaſt, weſt, north and ſouth 
provinces, ſo called from their reſpective ſituations, 
Their mountains are always covered with ſnow, 
and three of them vulcanos, which. continually 
throw out fire ; the moſt remarkable of which is 
mount Hekla, ſituate about the middle of the 
ſouthern coaſt. The chief towns of the iſland 
are, I. Skalholt, ſituate in ſixty ſix degrees to 
the north-eaſt of mount Hekla. 2. Hola, ſitu- 


eaſt, And 4. Hammer, to the ſouth-weſt, The 
Viceroy reſides at the caſtle of Beſted, which 
ſtands towards the ſouth-weſt part of the iſland. 
Their houſes are built of wood, and covered 


with the bark of trees, the skins of beaſts, or 


turf; and many of the natives have no ſettled 
habitation, but wander from place to place, like 
the Laplanders. 

The iſlands of Fero and Schetland, which lye 
between the north of Scotland and Iceland, are 
alſo ſubject to the King of Denmark, of which 
[ ſhall give a farther account hereafter. 


CHAP. III. 
Treats of the perſons and habits of the Danes; of therr 


genius and temper, learning, diet and diverſions. 


5.0f 5 HE Danes are generally tall and ſtrong limbed, 


. 7 - : 
dees. 


their features and complexion good; their 
hair fair, and for the moſt part yellow, or red; 
and as few of the men wear wigs, they take a 
great deal of pains in curling their yellow locks ; 
neither men nor women are aſhamed of red hair, 
or endeavour to conceal or change the colour. 
They have groſs Dutch ſhapes, and their mien 1s 
not to be admired : when we ſee the Daniſh wo- 
men fitting in a coach, or chair, ſome of them ap- 
pear exquilitely beautiful ; but if they riſe and at- 
tempt to walk, they ſpoil all; ſo ſluggiſh is their 
motion, and ſo groſs their ſhape, at a little di- 
ſtance one is troubled to know whether they 
move at all, Both ladies and gentlemen in ſum- 
mer affect to imitate the French dreſs; but in 
winter wrap themſelves up in furs, or wool, like 
the reſt of the northern people. They are neat in 
their linen, changing it often, and affect to make 


_ 2a grand appearance. 


it is obſerved that Denmark ſeldom produces a 
bright genius, they are neither good at invention, 
or imitation 3 neither deeply learned, nor exqui- 
ſite mechanics, The belle lettres, or polite 
learning, they are perfect ſtrangers to, and few 
books are found amongſt them, except thoſe of 
controverſial religion. Mr. MoLEsWORTH, in 


ſumming up their character, ſays, he never knew 


a country where the minds of the people were 
more upon the level, as we find none of extra- 


3. Beredit, to the ſouth- 


all ſorts of French wine. 
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ordinary parts, or qualifications, or excellent in CHAP 


particular ſtudies, or arts; ſo we ſee no enthuſi- 
aſts, madmen, natural fools, or whimſical people; 
but a certain equality of underſtanding reigns 
among them; every one plods on in the ordinary 
beaten track of common ſenſe, without deviating 
to the right or left. The common people, how- 
ever, in general write and read, and their clergy 
uſually talk Latin, but not in the greateſt pu- 
rity. | „ 
The vices the gentry are moſt addicted to 
are gluttony and drunkenneſs: when they ſit down 
to eat and drink they never know when to riſe; 
but the debauch ſometimes continues whole days 
and nights. The firſt thing a friend is preſented 
with at his coming into the houſe is a dram of 
brandy ; and they are no ſooner ſet down to dinner, 
but every man and every woman hath a glaſs ſet _ 
by their plate, and on the propoling a health 
(which is not ſeldom while the dinner laſts) all 
take off their glaſſes together, and by that means 
make quick diſpatch: the women indeed retire 
ſoon after dinner; but the men fit it out till 


they have loſt that little ſenſe which, Mr. Mor es- 


WORTH obſerves, falls to their ſhare. And as 
the extreme cold is affigned as one reaſon why 
the northern people ſeldom excel in arts, or ſci- 
ences, poſſibly hard drinking may be aſſigned for 
another. The natives drown their intellects and 
loſe their memories; and what wonder is it, if 

in that condition, one race of drunken loggerheads 


beget another? The liquors drank by people of Liquors.) 


condition, are Rheniſh wine, cherry brandy, and 
The men, ſays a late 
writer, are fond of them, and the fair ſex do not 
refuſe them. The poor people indulge in bad beer, 
and ſpirits extracted from malt or barley. Nor do 
the Norwegians, who can afford it, come behind 
the Danes, as one who travelled amongſt them ob- 
ſerves; before we ſat down, ſays he, beer and 
brandy were brought us; after ſupper all of us 
fell to ſmoking and drinking till morning: *tis the 
cuſtom of the country, and both among the gen- 
try and common people, lewdneſs and intempe- 
rance paſs for wit and ingenious converſation. 


As to their eating, the tables of people of con- Eanng. 


dition are covered with a variety of diſhes; but 
I cannot however, ſays a late traveller, commend 
their entertainment; for the fleſh, except beef, 
and veal, is generally lean, and ill taſted ; as are 
their tame fowls; and wild ducks are ſcarce eat- 
able. There are no fallow deer, woodcocks, 
pheaſants, or rabbits ; and red deer are the King's 
game, and not to be purchaſed. Their hares and. 
their bacon are excellent, as are their freſh wa- 
ter fiſh, particularly carp, perch and craw fiſh; 
but ſea fiſh is ſcarce, and ill taſted ; and in ge- 
neral, ſays the gentleman already cited, their 
cookery is not agreeable to an Engliſh ps 

| T 
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Travelling. 


Diverſions. 


Lodging. 


try, live upon coarſe rye bread, lean ſalt fleſh, 


WA ftockhſh or roots, and very bad cheeſe ; ſeldom 


taſting freſh fiſh, and hardly ever fleſh, As to 
the character of the common people, Mr. MoLEs- 
WORTH adds, they are poor mean ſpirited 
wretches, far from the warlike temper of their an- 


ceftors, inclined to groſs cheating, and intolerably 


jealous and ſuſpicious that others have a deſign 
upon them ; which may be obſerved to be the 
caſe of moſt men of moderate underſtandings. 
In our age, ſays PUFFENDOREF, the Danes have 
loſt much of their antient glory, becauſe the 
preſent nobility and gentry (which are all one 
here) are rather for enjoying their revenues in 
eaſe and luxury, than for undergoing the fatigues 
of war; and the .commonalty have followed their 
example. The Norwegians, ſays the ſame writer, 


undergo all kinds of hardſhips with more courage 


and vigour, to which they are inured by the cli- 
mate they live in; but the Danes ever fince they 
bave been maſters of Norway, have endeavoured 
to depreſs, and keep that people under, by taking 
from them all opportunities of exerting their vi- 
gour, and there are now very few of the antient 


nobility left in Norway. 


The Danes travel either in waggons, on horſe- 


back, or in ſledges, and there is an officer who 


regulates the prices of carriage, and puniſhes thoſe 
who extort more than their due. If any gentle- 
man can procure a warrant from the court, when 
he is about to undertake a journey, the peaſants or 
farmers are obliged to furniſh him with horſes and 
carriages in every country through which he paſſes, 
without being allowed any thing for them, as 


they do for the King and the whole court when- 


ever they travel, The Danes have their play- 
houſe, as well as the Engliſh, for their diverſion, 
They take their pleaſure alſo in their ſleds upon 
the ice in winter, but downright drinking is their 
favourite recreation, the moſt ſerious affairs ſub- 
mit to this, the great buſineſs of the day and night. 


Nor do the Danes indulge more in eating and 


drinking, than in their lodging, for as there is no 
place where there is greater plenty of good fea- 
ther beds, they lay one under and another over 
them all the winter ſeaſon, But lodgings for 
ſtrangers are. procured with difficulty in private 
houſes, and in publick houſes they are obliged to 
eat and ſleep in common, no man being allowed 
a room to himſelf, except his quality be very 
great, 
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CHAP. The common people, whether in town or coun- 


of the year, and fed with grains, roots, . weeds, 


reſemble England in its variety of hills, woods, 


CHy 


CHAP. IV. 1 


Treats of the nature of the fail, and produce of the 
ſeveral countries under the dominion of the King of 
Denmark ; and of their plants, animals and mij. 


nerals ; as alſo of their trade and mann fuctures. 
HE nature of the foil in dominions fo far dag 


Ph extended and disjoined by ſeas as thoſe of Tel, 
Denmark are, muſt be various. The iſland of 
Zeland, wherein the capital city of Copenhagen 
ſtands, produces no bread corn, but rye, of which 
moſt of their bread is made : of this they have 
enough for the ſubſiſtence of the inhabitants, but 
not any to export. There is not much meadow 
or paſture ground in the iſland, but what they 
have isa ſhort ſweet feed. One fourth part of the 
country is foreſt, and reſerved for the King's 
game, ſuch as ſtags, wild boars, &c. which no 
ſubject may meddle with, tho' he finds whole 
herds of them devouring his corn, and the farmers 
are generally great ſufferers by them. In a wet 
ſeaſon they have the greateſt plenty of grain in 
Zeland. Their cattle are ſmall and lean in the 
winter, kept within doors ſeven or eight months 
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or fuch other {tuft as their owners can provide; 
but in ſummer when there is graſs to be had, 
their beef is pretty good. Near Copenhagen the 
ſea is not well ſtored with fiſh, which is ſuppoſed 
to proceed from the water not being ſo ſalt as 
that in other ſeas. 
The iſland of Funen produces corn and wood 
ſufficient for the natives, and they have cattle 
for their uſe, but affords nothing for exportation, 31 
except ſome few horſes. Laland is a plentiful illands. } 
iſland, and produces all ſorts of corn in abundance, 
particularly wheat, with which it ſupplies Copen- 
hagen, and all other parts of Denmark in ſmall 
quantities, for wheat is a very great rarity among 
them. The iſlands of Falftria, Langland and 
Mona are reckoned tolerably fruitful, Arroe 
and Alſen produce annis feeds, which they mix 
with their bread, and uſe in the ſeaſoning their 
meat, f 

Jutland hath corn enough for the natives, and 
abounds in cattle, The horſes and hogs of this 
country are reckoned very good; and black cat- 
tle are tranſported lean from hence to Holland, 
where they grow fat in a ſhort time, of which 
the Dutch make a coniiderable profit. | = 

The country of Sleſwick hath a ſufficient quan- 
tity of corn, cattle and horſes, with which they 
furniſh their neighbours, 

Holſtein is a pleaſant fruitful country, ſaid to 


product of 
Funen, u 
e ober 


produce 
Jutland. 
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Stormar and 


Ditmarſh 


rivers, meadows and corn fields. 


AP, Ditmarſh lye low, near the Elbe, being a rich 
V. foil, compared to Holland for its fertility, and 
the improvement of its lands, which are ſome- 
times overflowed however by the neighbouring 

ocean. Oldenburg alſo is a flat country, much 
_ expoſed to inundations, but abounds in cattle, 
and hath a breed of horſes much eſteemed for 
their being of a cream colour, though they have 
generally tender feet, and laſt but a little while. 
Delmenhurſt is a more hilly country than Olden- 
burg, and pretty well wooded, 

Norway is a very barren country, having nei- 
ther corn nor cattle ſufficient for the ſubſiſtence 
of the inhabitants. A ridge of mountains run 
along it from ſouth to north, dividing it from 
Sweden, beſides which the country is full of hills 
and rocks, which produce ſcarce any food for man 
or beaſt, and are almoſt continually covered with 
ſnow. As to Lapland, the moſt northerly part of 
it, there ſeems to be no difference between that 
and the Swediſh and Muſcovite Laplands already 
deſcribed, Two things however Norway is valua- 
ble for, and that is their fir timber and their 
mines. The Engliſh and Dutch are better ſup- 
plied with maſts, planks, and timber for ſhipping 
here, than in any other northern country, and 

they export a good quantity of pitch and tar. 

Their mines are chiefly iron, they have one of ſil- 
ver and another of copper, but not ſo valuable 

as thoſe of Sweden, The ſeas abound with all 

manner of fiſh, and they export great quantities 
of ſtockfiſn, which are dried without ſalt upon 
the rocks, and are of great ſervice in victualling 
our fleets for that reaſon, the eating of ſalt meat 
for any time being conſtantly attended with the 

ſcurvy. . 
teroluce The iſlands of Iceland, Fero and Schetland are 
bega almoſt as barren as Norway, corn will ſcarce grow 
in any of them, but they ſeem to abound more 

in cattle. The natives of Iceland feed on the fleſh 

of bears, wolves and foxes, and bread made of 
dried fiſh ground to powder. They barter their 
dried fiſh, tallow and ſulphur, for ſuch other 
commodities as they want, There are not either 
in the iſlands of Iceland or Fero any trees ex- 
cept juniper ſhrubs, birch and willows, but they 
have roots and other garden ſtuff, which with 
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and, 
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day. 


There is one writer however, namely, JAcoB 


Fero, who ſays they have barley in thoſe iſlands, 
and that it yields twenty or thirty fold increaſe, 
but no other corn will grow there he acknow- 
| ledges. They have good paſtures alfo the ſame 
writer aſſures us, and a tolerable breed of black 
cattle, ſmall ſized horſes, and ſome flocks of ſheep, 
and. almoſt all manner of roots and herbs which 
grow in our kitchen gardens, and are pretty well 


ſtocked with fiſh and fowl; but the cold: is very 
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their fiſh, ſeems to be their greateſt ſupport. 


DeBEs, provoſt of the churches in the iſlands of ſon whereof may 
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ſevere in all theſe iſlands, and their winters dark, CHAP, 
as may eaſily be gathered from their ſituation, V, 
Whatever ſome writers may have ſaid to their 
advantage who have ſeen them in ſummer, one 
who hath been bred in theſe latitudes poſſibly 
would chooſe to leave the world rather than enjoy 
a long life in thoſe wretched iſlands ; though uſe 
indeed may have rendered thoſe things in ſome 
meaſure eaſy to the natives, which would be in- 
tolerable to us. | | 
As to the manufactures of Denmark and Nor- 
way, there are none, except that of iron, which 
is not very conſiderable. Holſtein and Sleſwick 
ſeem to be extremely well ſituated for a foreign 
trade, lying both upon the Baltick and the ocean, 
but I do not find they reap any advantage from 
their ſituation at preſent. Hamburg on one ſide, 
and Lubeck on the other, which border upon 
Holſtein, are indeed towns of great trade, and the 
Dane ſometimes pretends to the ſovereignty of 
Hamburg, but by the countenance of the neigh- 
bouring powers, that city hath hitherto preſerved 
her liberties. Jutland and Holſtein, as hath been 
obſerved already, export nothing but horſes and 
cattle. From Norway indeed there are great 
quantities of fir timber for maſts, yards and planks 
exported, with pitch, tar, ſtockfiſh, oil and iron, 
for which they receive ready money chiefly of the 
Engliſh; 'but of the French, wine, brandy, ala- 
modes, and other trifles to gratify their vanity in 
return, The Danes have ſome inconſiderable fac- 
tories in the Weſt Indies, and on the coaſt of Gui- 
nea; and in the Eaſt Indies they are maſters of 
the city and fort of Tranquebar, one of the moſt 
conſiderable towns on the eaſt ſide of that conti- 
nent, and from hence are ſent home ſome years, 
two or three ſhips laden. The Dutch have for 
many years been endeavouring to undermine the 
Danes in the Eaſt Indies, and make themſelves 
maſters of the town of T ranquebar, inciting the 
natives to lay ſiege to it; and the Danes were in 
great danger of loſing it about five and twenty 
3 ago, but were generouſly ſupported by Mr, 
ITT, the Governor of fort St. George, with a 
detachment of Engliſh troops, whereby the trea- 
cherous Hollander was diſappointed in his deſigns, 
as was obſerved in the deſcription of India, 


Manufac- 
tures and 
trade. 


The Dane hath generally been reckoned to 
abound more in ſhipping than the Swede, the rea- 
be, that Norway furniſhes 
Denmark with a conſiderable number of hardy 
ſeamen, who are uſed to fiſhing in thoſe boiſte- 
rous ſeas; and:i,the Dutch alſo maintain great 
numbers of the Norwegians in their flects, where 
they live better than on their own barren coaſts, 
which makes this people apply themſelves more 
to the ſea ſervice than any other ſubjects of Den- 
mark. And there is always a conſiderable num- 
ber of them ready to man the Royal navy, which 


brings- 
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CHAP. brings me to enquire into the ſtrength and forces tains 1256 horſe and dragoons, and 14.300 fort 


VI. of the Danes by ſea and land, making in all a body of near forty thouſand 8 CHA, 
Comer, nm 


The pay of a Captain of foot is twenty rix dol- 
* + 2, $3 AO: F; | lars per month; of a Lieutenant eleven rix dol- A rx 
\ | | | | | lars; and an Enſign ten. A Serjeant's pay is ſix ir «bay + 
Treats of the forces of the King of Denmark ly fea rix dollars per month; and a Corporal about ““ 
= and land, and of bis revenues, _ four. A Drummer hath three rix dollars and 


8 1 O' eight ſtivers (or pence); and a common Soldier 
Forces. I CANNOT enter upon this head, without | 


it two rix dollars thirty two ſtivers per month. A 
making the ſame reflections an old whig wri- Colonel, beſides his Captain's pay, bath thirty rix 


ter does. It is certain, ſays he, that the levying dollars per month; a Lieutenant Colonel twenty; 
taxes on the ſubject here, is not more grievous to anda Major ten. A common ſoldier receives but 
them, than the reaſon for which they are levied, ſeventeen ſtivers, or pence, weekly, the reſt is 
namely, The maintenance of a great ſtanding applied for bread, clothes, &c. The foot ſol- 
army, The people are made contributors to their diers, both officers and private men, are generally 
own miſery, and their purſes drained in order to foreigners of all countrics, Poles, Germans, Swedes, 


V. 


. . D I 
their ſlavery. The French King hath taught the Scots, &c. There are more reaſons than one for not 


Princes and States of Europe, that pernicious ſe- employing too many of the natives, but the principal 
cret of making one part of the people both the reaſon I take to be is, left they ſhould ſhew too 
bridle and ſcourge of the other, which in time much affection to their own country, and not ſo 
muſt needs end in a general deſolation. The readily obey the arbitrary commands of their of- 
King of Denmark hath been but too apt a pupil ficers. Officers of herſe receive no more pay in 
to ſuch a maſter, and hath even endeavoured to time of peace than thoſe of the foot. The horſe 
exceed his original, railing more men than his are uſually natives, and maintained every one by 
country can maintain ; and at preſent the northern his peaſant or farmer, who is obliged to provide 
and German Princes eſtimate their wealth, not him man's meat, and horſe meat, and fix ſhil- 
by the fertility or extent of their territories, by lings per month in money, half of which the Co- 
the trade or induſtry of their people, but by the lonel takes towards his mounting; and in Hol- 
numbers of horſe and foot in their ſervice ; for ftein they have ſomething better pay than in Den- 
the ſubſiſtence of which, after they have caten up mark. In Norway little money is expended in 
their own ſubjects, they make uſe of an hundred paying the forces, the private ſoldiers being quar- 
cruel and unjuſt pretences to ruin and encroach tered on the boors, and ſubſiſted by them. 
upon their neighbours ; and when they cannot ac For the ſea ſervice three thouſand mariners are 
compliſh ſuch deſtructive projects, foment quarrels conſtantly maintained at Copenhagen, as well in 
among, other Princes, that they may have an op- peace as war, having a weekly allowance of falt 
portunity of letting out their troops to cut throats fleſh, ſtockhih, meal, grout, &c. for themſelves 
for hire, which they are not able- otherwiſe to and their families, and about eight rix-dollars a 
maintain, and hath found the art of receiving pay year in money; and there are ſeveral ſtreets of 
without intereſting themſelves in the quarrel, little houſes or barracks near the walls where 
which hath been the conſtant practice of the they live, and where their wives and children re- 
Danes, and ſome neighbouring Princes for many main while they are at ſea, Their buſineſs in 
years paſt. Theſe practices however, the ſame time of peace is to work in the King's yards and 
writer well obſerves, have been very pernicious docks which are over againſt the palace in Co- 
to Denmark; nor at the time thoſe reflections penhagen, where they take it by turns to ſerve in 
were made had the Dane ſucceeded in any of his all laborious works relating to the ſhipping, and 
attempts, either againſt the city of Hamburg, once a year it is uſual to equip a ſmall ſquadron of 
the Duke of Holſtein, or the Swedes ; but in the men of war, and fail out of harbour with them 
laſt war indeed taking advantage of the diſtreſs two or three months, for exerciſing the failors, 
the Swedes were reduced to by a potent confede- All the officers of the fleet are in . conſtant pay, 
racy, the Dane made himſelf maſter of Bremen as well in peace as war, and the Danes compute 
and Verden, which he afterwards conveyed to that they can rig out thirty fail of men of war 
the Sovereign of Hanover, and ſeized alſo on and upwards at à very ſhort warning, | 
the Duke of Holſtein's territories in his minority, The King's revenue ariſes either, 1. From the Revenis 
which he ſtill detains; but J am miſtaken if he duties paid by his own ſubjects. 2. By the cul- | 
does not one day pay dearly for his ill gotten ac- toms paid by - foreigners. Or, 3. By the crown 
quiſitions. But to proceed to the account of the lands, fines and confiſcations, 
Daniſh forces. It is computed that Denmark, The taxes paid by his own ſubjects are either 
Holſtein, and Oldenburg, maintain 5450 horſe, fixed or variable; that is, the Prince in ſome caſes 
1500 dragoons, and 17000 foot, Norway main- chooſes to follow a certain rule, eſtabliſhed b 
himſelf 
I 


event, 
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AP, himſelf, which he may however alter if he ſees 


ft; and in others he frequently varies. Of the 


Av firſt ſort are the duties of import and export, and 


the exciſe, commonly called the conſumption, 
laid upon every thing that is eat or drank in the 
kingdom. There are alſo duties paid for mar- 
riage licences, duties of ſtamped paper, on which 


all bargains, contracts, grants, proceedings at 
law, &c. are written, 


ſome of theſe duties 
amounting to ſeveral rix dollars per ſheet, Du- 
ties are alſo laid upon brewing, and all malt and 
corn that is grinded in mills. Theſe duties are 
certain, or ſeldom altered. The uncertain duties 
are, 1. The taxes on land, which are not aſſeſ- 


ſed by the acre, but according to the annual va- 


lue of the farm. 2, Poll money, impoſed upon 
every one according to the perſonal eſtate he is 


ſuppoſed to have, which is ſometimes levy'd twice 
a year. 


3. Money levy'd for erecting or repairing 
the fortifications. 4. An occaſional tax raiſed 
only when a daughter of Denmark is to be mar- 
ried, whoſe portion 1s uſually an hundred thou- 
ſand crowns. 5. A tax laid upon every tradeſ- 
man for the liberty of exerciſing his calling, and 
the gain he is ſuppoſed to make by it, who 1s ob- 
lized alſo to quarter ſoldiers. 6. The ground rents 
in all cities and towns, which the King taxes ac- 
cording to the value of the houſe, or the ability of 
the poſſeſſor. In Holftein the lands are taxed ac- 


cording to the number of the ploughs, each plough 
paying a certain ſum every month. 


Not many 
years ſince, a valuation was made of all the houſes 


in the cities and towns in the King's dominions, 


and all the lands in the country were admeaſured, 
that the crown might the better underſtand their 


value; and the ground tax in the cities and towns 
was aſſeſſed at four per cent. of the whole value 
the ground was rated at if it was to be purchaſed. 
For example, a vintner, the ground of whoſe 


houſe was valued at goo dollars, was obliged to 
pay thirty ſix yearly for the ground tax, and the 
ike proportion was obſerved towards others in re- 
gard to their houſes and profeſſions. 
moderate aſſeſſment of their poll tax is according 


to the following proportion, viz. A citizen worth 


eight or ten thouſand rix dollars, pays four rix 
dollars for himſelf, four for his wife, two for 
every child, and one for each ſervant, and for 
every horſe one rix dollar. An alehouſe- keeper 
pays one rix dollar for himſelf, another for his 
wife, twenty four ſtivers for every child, and ſix- 
teen for every ſervant. The fortification tax is 
uſually laid high. A merchant worth {ix or eight 
thouſand rix dollars hath ſometimes paid ſixty- eight 
dollars, an ordinary citizen eight or ten, andothers 
in proportion. 

In Norway the revenue ariſes from the tenths 
or tythes of timber, tar, fiſn, and oil, and the 
cuſtoms ariſing thereby; and there is ſomething 
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ariſes from their mines. The exciſe and other C HAP. 
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taxes laid on the inhabitants are the ſame as in 
Denmark. The laſt and moſt inconſiderable 
branch of the revenue ariſes from the crown 
lands and confiſcations, for notwithſtanding the 
King's demeſns are daily increaſed by confiſcated 
eſtates, the King is ſometimes the poorer for 
them; for he no ſooner becomes poſſeſſed of them, 
but the labour ceaſing which was formerly applied 
to cultivate and improve them, the lands are fre- 
quently converted to foreſt, and ſerve for little but 
his Majeſty's diverſion; and if they do happen to 
yield any thing, they are uſually conferred on ſome 
courtiers, Who have the government of the King's 
houſes, or care of his demeſns, boors, and tenants. 

Upon the whole, a late writer hath computed the 
revenues of the crown of Denmark as follows, the 
toll of the Sound at 65000 rix dollars per annum. 
The reſt of the toll of Denmark farmed at 165000 
rix dollars. The conſumption, or exciſe of Co- 
penhagen farmed at 140000 rix dollars. The 
conſumption of the reſt of Denmark at 140000 
rix dollars. The ſmaller taxes of Denmark at 
100000 rix dollars. Poll tax, fortification tax, 
ground rents, and land tax at 100000 rix dollars, 
The whole revenue of Norway at 700000 rix 
dollars. The crown lands, confiſcations, &c. at 
200000, The revenue of Iceland farmed at 27000 
rix dollars. Oldenburg and Delmenhurſt 8000, 
And the toll upon the Weſer 5000 rix dollars. 
So that the whole revenue of Denmark amounts 
to 2622000 rix dollars per annum. But as the 
gentleman who makes this calculation obſerves, 
that the poll tax and fortification tax are never 
raiſed the ſame year, upon which account if we 
deduct 400000 rix dollars out of the ſum total, the 
whole revenue will then amount to two millions 
two hundred twenty two thouſand rix dollars, or 
about five hundred thouſand pounds of our money, 
which in that part of the world will go near as 
far as three times that ſum with us, conſidering 
the cheapneſs of proviſion and labour in Denmark 
and Norway, „ 

It is computed alſo that there is not an hundredth 
part of the ready caſh in Denmark as there is in 
England. Except a very few, none have any 
caſh by them, and the trading people through 
whoſe hands it runs, being men of ſmall ſubſtance, 
and deeply in debt to their creditors in Holland 
and Hamburg, no ſooner receive any caſh but 
they pay it away again. The nation alſo is per- 
petually drained of its ſpecie by the officers of the 


army, who are generally foreigners, and if they _ 


lay up any thing, place it out in the banks of 
other countries, as many of their own miniſters of- 
ſtate do whatever they can ſcrape together. The 
over balance of trade alſo carries off a great deal, 
for they conſume more foreign- commodities, than- 
their product can countervail.; all which: would: 

5s H incline⸗ 


CHAP, incline one to beſieve, that they have but little 
V. running caſh, and great part of this 1s copper mo- 
- —— ney, as it is in Sweden, where if a man has an 
ordinary ſum to receive, he muſt take a wheel- 
barrow or two along with him to bring it home; 
and our merchants who trade to Sweden and other 
morthern countries inform me, that in their ac- 
counts there is conſtantly a certain ſum ſet down 
for wheelbarrows, which are uſed in tranſporting 
their caſh from place to place, 
Coins, In the concluſion of this chapter it may not be 
weights and 
weights, and meaſures, which are as follow. A 
roſe noble is eighteen ſhillings ſterling. A du- 
cat nine ſhillings. A rix dollar four ſhillings and 
ſix pence, A flet dollar three ſhillings. A rix 
mark about eleven pence, And a flet mark nine 
pence. And a ſtiver a peny. Beſides which 
there are a great variety of copper coins of a ſmall 
value. Another gentleman informs us that a rix 
dollar is more than 4 8. 6 d. and but little ſhort 
of a crown, That a ſtiver is more than an Eng- 
liſh peny, and that forty eight ſtivers make a rix 
dollar. | 5 
Their weights are the great and ſmall hundred, 
the firſt 120 1b. and the other 112 lb. They 
have alſo their liſpound, which is as much as our 
ſtone, and their ſhippund, which is twenty liſ- 
pounds. An hundred pound Engliſh does not 
make above ninety two Daniſh pounds. A Da- 
niſh ell is about one third leſs than the Engliſh.. 


CH AT + 


Treats of their laws, and the adminiſtration of 
Juſtice, | | 


Courts of USTICE, according to a late writer, is no 
Fullice, where obtained with more expedition and leſs 
charge than in Denmark. The whole body of 
their laws is contained in one moderate quarto vo- 
lume, written in their own language, fo plainly 
and intelligibly, that it ſcarce needs a comment. 
They have three ſeveral courts, the loweſt, or 
moſt inferior court, is ſtyled the heredsfougds- 
court, and ſeems to reſemble our court leet, or 
hundred court; from theſe there lyes an appeal to 
the landſtag court, or general court of the pro- 
vince ;z and from thence to the court called the 
highright in Copenhagen, compoſed of the prime 
nobility, where the King ſometimes fits in perſon. 
In cities and towns they have the bifoghts court, 
of which the burgeſles are judges ; from whence 
they may appeal immediately to the court of Co- 
penhagen, conſiſting of the burgomaſter and com- 
mon council of that city, without paſſing through 
the provincial court ; and from thence may by ap- 
peal remove the matter to the higheſt court, 
above-mentioned, which in any caſe where the 
hw is ſilent, or doubtful, hath a power of deter- 
2 


meaſures. 1mproper to give ſome account of their coins, 
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mining the matter arbitrarily ; and through all 
theſe courts the ſuit is carried in the ſpace of thir. 
teen months: the whole charges not amountins 
to more than ten or twelve pounds ſterlin 
have no publick ſocieties of lawyers, o 
court, as with us; but every one who hath a 
mind to it takes up the profeſſion, which is ſcarce 
worth any man's while, the fees are ſo mean, and 
conſequently advocates are not very numerous; 
and there is the leſs occaſion for them, becauſe 
every man is at liberty to plead for himſelf, and 
manage his own ſuit. The greateſt expence is in 
the ſtamped paper the proceedings are written up- 
on; and to prevent this being exceſſive, the clerks, 
or regiſters, are obliged to bring the whole matter 
into a certain number of ſheets, as well the alle- 
gations and proofs as the ſentence itſelf, which are 
all reduced to writing. In the inferior courts the 
reaſons on which every ſentence is grounded are 
expreſſed; but in the highright court no reaſon 
is given for the determination. The judges of 
the inferior courts are not only puniſhed for miſ- 
demcanors committed in the execution of their 
office, but are obliged to make ſatisfaction to the 


party injured by an unjuſt ſentence. 


ries of the judges are paid out of the Exchequer: 
a judge of the bifgoht court hath not above five 
and twenty pounds per annum, and others pro- 
portionably, which would be a ſtrong temptation 
to them to accept a bribe, if they were not kept 
in awe by the ſupreme court, which can. puniſh 
them arbitrarily, Our merchants who have had 
occaſion. to proſecute ſuits in this country, admire 
much the equitableneſs of their laws, and the rea- 
dineſs with which juſtice is obtained. Cauſes. 
which concern the publick revenue are brought 
before the Rent- Chamber, which anſwers to our 


CHI 
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r inns of oi lawyer 


The fala- 


court of Exchequer ; and there are colleges, or 
courts for every branch of buſineſs almoſt as in 


Sweden. 


TT he ſeverity exerciſed: in criminal caſes is ſup- | 
poſed to be the reaſon there are but few. offenders 


of that k ind: the crimes of high-treaſon, houſe- 


breaking, or robbery, are ſeldom heard of; and 
ſeditious diſcourſes and practices are ſtill more un- 


common. Theſe are what arbitrary governments 
will never ſuffer; nor do they wait for manifeſt 
proofs, the leaſt intimation or ſuggeſtion is ſuffi- 


cient to convict a man of diſaffection. 


T he pu- 


niſ:ment for capital crimes is beheading, which. 
is uſually done by one ſtroke of a ſword. 

There is an officer, called the. polity-maſter, 
in the city of Copenhagen, who takes care that 
good orders are kept, compoſes differences among 
merchants, ſees their merchandize be good and 
ſaleable, and that they do not interfere in one ano 
thers buſineſs: he cauſes the ſtreets, bridges, and 
canals to be cleanſed and kept in good repair, and. 
free from nuſances, or obſtructions; he takes care 


that the city be ſupplied with bread- corn, and at 


a moderate 
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1 moderate price: ſeizes prohibited goods, and aſ- 
ſiſts at the extinguiſhing fires, for they do not 
ſuffer the mob to ruſh in on theſe occaſions, but 


* 
VI, 


ſocio] 
yer 


V 


have certain companies of men, whoſe proper bu- 
Gneſs it is, and who are provided with inſtruments 
for the purpoſe, no other perſons may approach 
within a certain diſtance of the place : and becauſe 
great quantities of fir are uſed in their buildings, 
which is apt to take fire, they ſuffer no flambeaux 
or torches to be carried in the ſtreets; but make 
uſe of lanthorns inſtead of them, which are fixed 
on the top of a ſtaff. The polity-maſter alſo is 
the general game-keeper, and ſeizes guns, nets and 
veniſon unlawfully taken: he alſo apprehends 


night-walkers, no perſon being allowed to be a- 


broad after the beating of the taptoo, and ſuppreſ- 


ſes riots and tumults in the ſtreets, 

There is nothing the Danes ſeem to be more 
apprehenſive of than the abuſes 'of apothecaries in 
vending and applying their drugs : they admit no 
perſon therefore to exerciſe that profeſſion who is 
not appointed by the college of phyſicians, and 
confirmed by the King himſelf, In that great 
city of Copenhagen very lately they allowed of 
but two, and one in every other great town, which 


muſt certainly be too few if ſome of their phyſi- 


Clans did not prepare their own medicines, The 


apothecaries ſhops are viſited by the magiſtrate 


brought them. 


and phyſicians two or three times a year, and the 


bad or decayed drugs taken and thrown away. 
The prices of all drugs are fixed, from which 


by our ſectaries as ever the Romiſh was, and per- 
haps requires a ftrier conformity than any Ca- 
tholick ſtate in Europe at this day; people not 


being allowed to talk, or expreſs themſelves with 


any freedom on the points in diſpute, or to ab- 
ſent themſelves from their churches upon any 
pretence, —: N 

D he clergy here are countenanced and protected 
by the government for that vile reaſon, as one of 
our own whig writers relates, becauſe they are ſo 
mean ſpirited as to preach up obedience to ſupe- 
riors, as a duty incumbent on mankind ; but how- 
ever that be, it is no wonder that the common 
people ſhew them all imaginable reſpect, when 
they ſee them favoured by the magiſtrate, and 
not made the jeſt of the court and gentry as they 
are in ſome other Proteſtant countries, where their 
doctrines accordingly have a ſuitable weight with 

the audience. But to proceed, the clergy of 
Denmark do not intermeddle in any civil affairs, 
nor is it cuſtomary to retain chaplains in the 
King's court, or the houſes of the great men, but 
ſome page ſays grace before his Majeſty. In the 
pulpit the clergy are allowed to take great liber- 
ties, and will reprove a ſinner of quality for his 
vices publickly ; nor is it taken amiſs, as long as 
they do not intermeddle with politics. They 
are much admired by the common people for theſe 


they durſt not vary: they keep exact books of freedoms, who love to ſee their ſuperiors repre- 


whatever they ſell and to whom, that where an 
ill accident happens they may know whom to 
charge it upon; and for the ſame reaſon they are 


obliged to file all the 
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Treats of their religion, aer marriages, and 
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T HE antient religion of Denmark was the 
ſame with that of Sweden; Woden, Thor 
and Friga, were their common deities in the Pagan 


times, for a more particular account of whom I 


refer the reader to the deſcription of that kingdom 
in the former part of this volume. The Chriſ- 
tian religion was planted in this country, or 
at kaſt in Holſtein, the ſouthern part of it, by 


preſcriptions which are 


hended, and encourages them to be the more ge- 
nerous in their benevolences to the clergy, which 
is the beſt part of their ſubſiſtence in towns. A- 
nother thing which keeps up the authority of 
the clergy amongſt them is, their retaining con- 
feſſion, without which no perſon is permitted to 
come to the ſacrament, - _ 
Inſtead of Biſhops and Archbiſhops, the Danes 
and other Lutheran churches have conſtituted Su- 
perintendents in their room, who retain almoſt as 
little of the authority of Biſhops as they do of 
the name. One of theſe gentlemen is extremely 
obliged if any one gives him the title of Biſhop 
or his Lordſhip. I here are ten of them in the 
dominions of Denmark, viz. one in Zeland ; one 
in Funen ; four in Jutland, and four in Nor- 
way; but they have no temporalities, hold no 
eccleſiaſtical courts, have no cathedrals with Deans 
and chapters, but are chiefly buſted in animad- 


dt. AUGARIUs, Biſhop of Bremen, the general verting on the,, dotrines and manners of the 


Apoſtle of that part of the world, about the year 


826. But the converſion of the Norwegians did 


clergy. The Süperintendent, or Biſhop of Co- 
penhagen has a ſtipend of two thouſand rix-dol- 


not happen till the eleventh or twelfth century. lars per ann. every other Biſhop, or Superinten- 
The Lutheran doctrine was firſt propagated here dent of Denmark fifteen hundred rix-dollars; and 


about the year 1537, by BUGENHAGE, a Pomera- 


nian divine, who was encouraged therein by King 


FREDERICK I. Lutheraniſm being the eſtabliſh- 


thoſe of Norway a thouſand each. Their habit 
is like other clergymens, viz. a plaited black 
gown, with ſhort ſleeves, a large ſtüf ruff, and a 

5 H 2 round 
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offence. | 
venticle every Lord's day; from whence we may 
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round trencher cap. Their clergy preach con- 
ſtantly without book, and uſe abundance of action. 
They obſerve their holy days as ſtrictly as Sun- 


days; and in time of divine ſervice the gates of 


Copenhagen are ſhut, and the common people 
very conſtant at their devotions : but the ſervice 
is no ſooner over than they fall to all manner of 


ſports and diverſions. It is not uncommon to ſee 
a clergyman fit down to cards a little while after 
he is out of his pulpit, when he has preached in 
that moving manner as to draw tears from moſt 


of his congregation, and perhaps bore them com- 
pany himſelf, Penances impoſed by the confeſſor 


the people readily perform: nor do they refrain 
coming to the publick worſhip, though they are 
ſometimes enjoined by the prieſt for ſome offence 


to ſtand at the door like criminals for months to- 


gether in time of divine ſervice. One Lady 
particularly I knew, who, for a little levity in her 
conduct, was ſentenced to come no farther than 
the door, and yet conſtantly took her place there 
every Sunday: which occalioned my enquiry into 
the reaſon of her humility, and brought to my 


remembrance an anabaptiſt conventicle held above 


ſtairs, where they uſed much the ſame diſcipline. 


In that congregation there happened to be a cer- 


tain wet brother, who was frequently found dif- 
ordered by liquor, to the great ſcandal of the 
godly, who was thereupon condemned to ſit on 
the loweſt ſtep going up to the meeting-houſe, 


and every Sunday after he was to advance a ite 


higher, if he kept himſelf ſober the week before : 
but this poor ſinner could never reach the top, for 
uſually when he had got about half way up, he 
was kicked down to. the bottom again for a freſh 
Still the man perſiſted to viſit his con- 


naturally infer, that the fellow imagined there 
was no other way to heaven, or he would not 


have continued of this congregation after ſo many 


mortifications: eſpecially ſince there was no civil 
authority to compel him to frequent it. 


There is at preſent but one univerſity in Den- 


mark, and that is at Copenhagen; the profeſſors 
reſide in the college, which is inferior to the 


worſt in Cambridge, or Oxford; and the ſtudents 


lodge in private houſes all over the town, not 
eating together in common, as with us ; but are 
diſtinguiſhed, however, from other people by their 


black cloaks: many of their divines, it is ſaid, have 


had their education in the Englith univerſities, for 
which they are much valued in Denmark. The 
Danes are great lovers of organs in their churches, 
and have ſome fine hands, who entertain them 
half an hour before or after ſervice, Whereas our 


 ſectaries are all Calviniſts, and confounded at the 
very found of a muſfical inſtrument, though the 
can entertain themſelves hours together with the; 
own inharmonious voices and very bad metre. 
There was not long ſince another univerſity at 
Sora, about forty miles from Copenhagen, where 


the buildings much exceeded thoſe of Copenha- 


gen, but the crown ſeizing on the revenues, it 
is now deſerted, and a grammar ſchool erected in 
the room of it. The revenues, even of their 
hoſpitals, as well as the tythes and church lands 
were ſeized on by the government at the refor- 
mation, Nor is there a Proteſtant church in 
Europe which hath ſo much of their revenues 
left them as England ; though here indeed the 
ſpoil was very great, and can never be abſolutely 
juſtified; though in mitigation of thoſe alienations, 
it is generally ſaid, the reformation could never 
have been effected out of a principle of conſcience 
alone, if the nobility and gentry had not been 
permitted to fhare part of the lands and reve- 
nues of the clergy: and this is looked upon to 
be the ſtrongeſt barrier againſt the return of Popery 
in Lutheran countries, as well as in our own. 

T he marriage ceremonies in Lutheran countries 
do not differ much from thoſe of our own ; what 
is moſt taken notice of by our people who viſit 
them is, that the parties are often contracted ſe- 
veral months and years before the marriage is 
ſolemnized in a church, and are as free with one 
another as man and wife uſe to be. If they per- 


form the ceremony before the woman is brought. 


to bed, all is well. I his is no offence, nor is it 
animadverted upon by their eccleſiaſticks: and 
in this the Calviniſts agree with them. In Hol- 
land it is an ordinary thing to ſee ſix or ſeven 
couple come to be married together, who have 
been long contracted, and lived in the moſt in- 
timate familiarity. But then their eſpouſals or 
contracts are very ſolemn before friends, and the 
parties are not at liberty to marry elſewhere. 80 
that I look upon that firſt contract to be in reali- 
ty the marriage, and the other a ceremony only to 
render it more publick before any children are 
born, that there may be no diſpute about their 
legitimacy. | 

In their funerals they are exceeding magnificent, 
as in Sweden; and like them, it is not uncommon 
to let a corps lye unuiterred ſome years, in order 
to make preparation to ſolemnize the burial with 


the greater pomp. The poor people are buried 


with leſs ceremony, but even they are attend- 
ed to their graves by a ſet of mourners, hired 
by every pariſh for that purpoſe, 
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CHAP. VII. 


F Treats of the antient and preſent conſtitution of the 


kingdom of Denmark. 


[ve fill g0- FROM ſacred and prophane hiſtory we learn 


verum ents 


Neurtiarcbal. 


that the patriarchal form of government firſt 
prevailed in every nation under heaven, and chil- 
dren and ſubjects were originally names of the 
ſame import. When people multiplied, and there 
was a neceſſity of ſending out colonies in order to 
ſubſiſt, the ſenior of the family ſent abroad was 
conſtituted Captain and Governor of them. Some 
of theſe bodies, thus detached, fixed themſelves in 
fruitful countries, while others choſe a wandring 
life, and rambled from place to place with their 


flocks and herds for many ages; and ſome even 


to this day continue that courſe of life, particu- 
larly the Tartars and Arabs. 'I heſe enjoy an 
undivided property in all the lands they graze 
their cattle upon, and, conſequently, never can 
have any conteſt concerning the boundaries of 
their particular eſtates. The weſtern Scythians, 
who long continued this roving life, were the an- 


> . . 
ceſtors of the preſent inhabitants of Scandinavia, 


15 viz, of the Swedes, Goths, Norwegians, and 


"Jan, 


wal ſtantial dwellings. 


When they firſt fixed their habitations 
does not appear; but it is evident, in a ſucceſſion 
of ages, when they had multiplied to ſuch a de- 
gree as to be {traitened for room, and their own 
barren foil could no longer ſubſiſt them, they en- 
croached upon their ſouthern neighbours, whom 
they had obſerved to live in greater eaſe and plen- 
ty, in ſettled habitations, and ſucceeded them in 
their ſeats, parting with their tents for more ſub- 

os. Every tribe or family had their 
certain bounds, and their chief, or leader, governed 
them as prince and father of his people. Theſe 
little principalities afterwards grew up into king- 


doms by various means; by inter- marriages, or 


compacts for mutual defence, or perhaps by pure 
force. Some powerful chief invaded his weaker 
neighbours, and reduced many of theſe little mo- 
narchies into one. Where theſe governments 
were founded on compact, it is very natural to 
ſuppoſe the ſeveral families ſhould ſtipulate to en- 
joy their antient liberties, and either take it by 


turns to give a Sovereign to the whole kingdom, 


or refer it to the election of a majority. But 
where a ſtate aroſe by conqueſt, it is no leſs ra- 
tional to believe that the conquered royalties ſuf- 
fered in their liberties and properties; that the 
lands were divided among the creatures of the 
new Sovereign, and their former Lords reduced 
to the condition of private men, or perhaps made 
a facrifice to reaſons of ſtate, if not upon the 


hrit defeat or ſubmiſſion, yet as ſoon after as the 


conqueror could meet with a favourable pretence 


AND NORWAY. 


to deprive them of their territories, and intro- 
duce his own dependents.. For Sovereigns never 
think themſelves ſecure while they have left an 
injured Prince any poſſibility of reſuming his an- 
tient richts. | 

But whatever was the antient government of 
the kingdoms of Scandinavia, we find that at 
ſome times theſe monarchies were hereditary, and 
at others elective ; ſometimes the three kingdoms 
of Denmark, Norway, and Sweden were under 


one Sovereign, but oftner under three diſtinct 


Princes, who ſometimes acted arbitrarily, and at 
other times were ſo reſtrained by the nobility and 
clergy, that they enjoyed little more than the 
name of Kings. Every Biſhop, and every noble- 
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man, had his caſtles and ſtrong towns, and ſet 


up for an independency, and the commonalty 


were their vaſſals, only ſummoned to inform their 
Lords of the condition of their farms, and the 


value of their effects, in order to be taxed, and 


bear the burthens of the ſtate, to which the no- 


bility and gentry refuſed to contribute any thing. 
The executive power was lodged in the ſenate or 
privy council of the kingdom, of whom the King 
ſeemed to be no more than Preſident in time of 
peace, and in war was General of the army, but 
diſabled to raiſe either men or money, to make 
peace or war, without the conſent of his ſub- 
jects. | DE 
This was the ſtate of Denmark in the year 
1660, when the commonalty, wearied out with 
taxes, and other oppreſſions of the nobility and 
gentry, which they had ſuffered during a long 
war, choſe to throw themſelves into the arms of 
their Prince, and aſſiſt him in ſupprefling the 


exorbitant power of their ſuperiors, concluding - 


that their condition could not be worſe, under the 


government of a fingle perfon than under ſuch a 


variety of tyrants; and with them the clergy, 
who conſtituted another of the eſtates, but had 
as little ſhare in the adminiſtration as the com- 
monalty, readily joined, Of which revolution 
Mr. MoLESsWOEAHH hath given a very particu- 
lar account, and not an ill one, perhaps, making 


ſome allowances for his principles, (which appear 


in every paragraph) the ſubſtance whereof fol- 
lows. 

When money was to be raiſed for disbanding 
the army, and other exigencies of the govern- 
ment, and the ſtates of the kingdom were aſſem- 
bled for that purpoſe, in the year 1660, the com- 


mons propoſed;z that ſince the nobility and gentry 


enjoyed the greateſt profit from the lands, of 
which themſelves were but the occupiers, or far- 
mers, they might bear a ſhare of the publick 
taxes. To which the nobility anſwered, that 
the commons neither underſtood nor conſidered 


the privileges' of the nobility, who' had at all 


times been exempted from taxes, nor their own 
condition, 


The preſen' 
ſtare ot Det 
mark, 
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CHAP. condition, who were no better than ſlaves : that did not doubt of his Majeſty's protection, and CH Ad 
VIII. they had beſt keep within their own bounds, and hoped for ſome encreaſe of power. Vill. 
» acquieſce in ſuch meaſures as antient practice The court were ſo far from being ignorant of eng 
| warranted, for the Lords would maintain their theſe proceedings, that, according to our author, 
| authority. To which the preſident of Copen- they were the firſt movers, and at the bottom 
| hagen, ſpeaker of the commons, replied, they of the deſign; the Biſhop of Copenhagen and 
| were no ſlaves, nor would, for the future, be the ſpeaker of the commons were the Prime 
treated as ſuch by the nobility; and thereupon Miniſter's creatures, and directed by him; but 
withdrew from the aſſembly, being followed by the nobility, it ſeems, had yet no ſuſpicion of 
the clergy and commons: they afterwards marched any formed deſign : they had been fo long uſed 
| in a kind of proceſſion, with the Biſhop or Su- to flight and tyrannize over the commons, that 
| | perintendent of Copenhagen, and. the ſpeaker of they apprehended no danger from them, and 
| | the commons at their head, to a certain hall in contemned their threats. But the nobility being 
| 


VI 


the city, proper to entertain ſo large a company, aſſembled the next day, were informed, that the 
and ſet apart from the nobility, Here they re- commons deſigned them a ſudden viſit; and the 
ſolved immediately to attend the King, and of- ſoon after appeared, with the Biſhop of Copen- 
fer their aſſiſtance to make him an abſolute Mo- hagen and the ſpeaker at their head, who gave 
| narch, and the ſucceſſion of the crown hereditary, the Lords to underſtand, that having conſidered 
; by which they imagined they ſhould lay ſuch an the diſorders with which the kingdom was diſ- 
to obligation on his Majeſty, that he would free tracted, they apprehended the only remedy for 
them from that ſlaviſh dependance on their ſupe- them would be to enlarge the King's prerogative, 
riors they had long groaned under. Nor did they and make the crown hereditary, and had come 
at this time much fear the reſentment of their to a reſolution accordingly, in which if the nobi- 
Lords, the army being compoſed of their own lity thought fit to concur, they were ready to ac- 
body, and very much devoted to them; nor could company them to his Majeſty ; if not they ſhould 
they run any hazard by the change of maſters, attend the King cem ies and the matter 
ſo grievous were their chains already. Beſides, would be done without them. The nobility, 
if they muſt be ſlaves, it was urged, they had who the day before deſpiſed the reſentment 'of the 
better be ſo to a great Prince than be tyrannized commons, being now convinced that they were 
over by every aſſuming neighbour, ſtyled a gen- countenanced and ſupported by the miniſtry, 
tleman, procul a Jovs procul a fulmine, was were very much confounded, They reflected 
an antient maxim. They had now alſo an op- that they were aſſembled in a fortified town, and 
portunity of revenging themſelves upon thoſe who in the power of thoſe who could compel them to 
had long inſulted them, and fo lucky an occaſion ſubmit to what was required of them, That 
of gratifying their ſpleen was not to be reſiſted, there was now no poſſibility of retiring to their 
They had ſeen the King alſo, with great courage reſpeCtive countries where their intereſts lay, (and 
and conduct, defend their capital city more than where they had long governed like ſo many pet- 
once againſt a formidable enemy; and could not ty ſovereigns) the gates of the town being kept 
but obſerve his firmneſs in all the calamities he ſhut by his Majeſty's particular order. In this 
ſuffered, when the Swedes had made themſelves condition therefore they thought it was their 
almoſt entirely maſters of his dominions: they wiſeſt courſe to ſeem to ſubmit to what they 
could never ſufficiently expreſs their grati- could not prevent; and accordingly anſwered the 
| tude therefore to him, their great deliverer, or commons, that they were not at all averſe to the 
think their liberties (if they had yet any left) in propoſal made them ; but ſome previous delibera- 
danger in his hands. Thus thoſe who at one tion was neceſſary in an affair of ſo great moment: 
time ſeem extremely jealous of their liberties, up- that ſuch an important tranſaction ought not to 
on conceiving ſome uncommon excellencies to be have the appearance of force, or to be the effect 
lodged in their Prince, which, perhaps, are but of a ſudden tumult, but of their free choice, af- 
Imaginary; have been as forward to compliment ter mature deliberation, They deſired therefore 
him with their rights, as ever they were in other that the commons would a little defer the put- 
reigns to prevent the loſs of them. But to pro- ting their deſign in execution, and conſult with 
ceed, the clergy, ſays my author, had a farther them how it might be beſt effected to their mu- 
view in the propoſed change, for having been hi- tual advantage. To this the ſpeaker of the com- 
therto kept in great ſubjection by the nobility mons replied, that theſe were only evaſions to 
and gentry, they hoped now to have no other gain time, that the nobility might find means to 
ſuperior but the King; and as they engaged to fruſtrate their intentions; that they came not 
influence the people in his favour, and preach up thither to conſider but to act; and if the Lords 
unlimited obedience to the Royal authority, they would not join in it, they would attend his Ma- 
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U Ap jeſty without them: and left their Lordſhips to that unlimited power for the good of their ſub- CHAP; 
VIII  Teflet upon the conſequences. ; jects, Thus, fays my author, the kingdom of VIII. 
F ', During theſe debates the nobility had privately Denmark was changed in four days time from an ? 


* 


ſent a deputation to the King, offering to ſettle 
the crown upon his Majeſty and his heirs male: 


but the King told them he ſhould not accept of 


it, unleſs the gift was more general, and the fe- 
males were included. But before this anſwer was 
brought to the Lords, the commons being impa- 
tient of delay, had proceeded by themſelves to- 
wards the court, where they were met by the 
Prime Miniſter, and conducted into the hall of 
audience. His Majeſty ſoon after appeared, and 
the Biſhop, in the name of the clergy and 
commons, addrefſed himſelf to his Majeſty, of- 
fering their aſſiſtance to make the crown heredi- 


tary: for which the King returned them thanks; 


but as the concurrence of the nobility, he faid, 
was neceſſary, of which he had no reaſon to 


doubt, he adviſed them to continue their ſeſſion, 


that this great affair might be accompliſhed with 
a ſolemnity ſuitable to the importance of it. 

The nobility in the mean time were in the ut- 
moſt diſtraction, their deputies having informed 
them, that their propoſal of ſettling the crown 
upon his Majeſty's heirs male was not pleaſing to 
the court; and that even this offer was looked 


upon to proceed from perſons who would not 
have granted any thing if they could have avoid- 


ed it. And being informed the ſame day, that 


the city gates were ſhut, they began to be appre- 


henſive of ſome deſign againſt their perſons. 


Whereupon they diſpatched other deputies to 


court, and to the commons, to ſignify they were 
ready to comply with all that the commons had 
propoſed, Whereupon, ſays my author, the King 
reſolved to keep the city gates ſhut till they had 
ſworn fealty to him, in the face of the people 
and the army; and diveſted themſelves of all 
right as well as power to cauſe any diſturbance, 
or alteration for the future. Three days were 
taken up in the preparations for this great ſolem- 
nity, when they. were to make a formal ſurren- 
der of their liberties, The King, Queen, and 
Royal Family, appeared on a kind of theatre 
erected for that purpoſe; and being placed in 
chairs of ſtate, under velvet canopies, received 
the homage of all the ſenators, nobility, clergy, 
and commons, which was performed kneeling, 
in the ſight of the army and burghers, who were 
drawn up under arms. And here they took an 
oath to be true and faithful to his Majeſty and 
his heirs. GERSDORF, a popular ſenator, was 
the only man who opened his mouth in behalf of 
their expiring liberties, ſaying, he was confident 
his Majeſty deſigned only the good of his people, 
and not to govern them after the Turkiſh man- 
ner; but wiſhed his ſucceſſors might follow the 
example he would ſet them, and make ule of 


* 


ariſtocracy to as abſolute a monarchy as could be 
found in the world: and the commons, inſtead 
of enjoying the liberties promiſed them, had only 
the comfort of ſeeing their former oppreſſors in 


as miſerable a condition as themſelves. And the 


citizens of Copenhagen obtained little by the 


change, but the trifling privilege of wearing 


ſwords. 


The clergy only, fays Mr. Mol EswoR TE, 


(agaipſt whom he ſeems to have a particular 


ſpleen) were gainers by it, and are ſtill much en- 
couraged by the court, as the inſtruments thar 
firſt promoted, and now keep the people in a due 
temper of ſlavery : the paſfive obedience principle 
riding triumphant in this unhappy kingdom. S0 
that Mr. MoLEsSwoRTH would have the world 
believe that the loſs of their liberties proceeded 
purely from the clergy's preaching up paſſive 


obedience, though he hath before ſpent many 


pages in ſhewing, that the arrogance and oppreſ- 


ſions of the nobility were the real occaſion of this 


revolution: beſides, I cannot diſcover from the 


whole relation what the clergy gained, unleſs the 


being freed from the inſolent treatment they met 
with from the gentry. No church lands or 
tythes were reſtored, or their revenues any ways 
encreaſed ; but they ſtill depend in a great mea- 
ſure, according to his own account, upon the be- 
nevolencies of the people: but ſo violent are the 


prejudices of ſome gentlemen againſt the whole or- 


der, that nothing leſs than a total extirpation, pro- 
bably, will ever ſatisfy them. The clergy are at 
the bottom of every thing they do not like, and 


pointed out to the mob as the proper objects of 


their fury, And whoever reads the account of 
this revolution, cannot but obſerve farther, that 
the people, the lower claſs of mankind, by far the 
moſt numerous, were but little concerned in the: 
alteration of the government; for Mr, Mor Es- 
WORTH himſelf aſſures us, that they were under 
an ariſtocracy before, and flaves rather than fub- 
jects to the nobility, Now it may be difficult to- 
ſhew that ariſtocracy is jure divino any more than 
monarchy: or, that a people are happier under 
the government of many than of one: had the 
nobility and gentry of Denmark been the repre- 
ſentatives of the peaſants, and lower rank of peo- 
ple, the commons might have ſuffered ſome loſs 
by the changez but the peafants were vaſlals to- 
the quality, compelled to bear the whole charges: 
of the government, both civil and military, and 
to perform ſuch other drudgeries as their Lords 
were pleaſed. tõ lay upon them; and what people 
in ſuch circumſtances would. not have thrown 
themſelves into the arms of their Monarch, and 
rely upon his honour, rather than be inſulted and- 

oppreſied 
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They neither loſt nor acquired any liberties or 


But the people, it is obſerved, are ever brought 
into theſe diſputes as the injured perſons, for the 
ſake of that darling whig maxim, that There 
© can be no legal government which is not found- 


ed in the choice of the people: the voice of the 


people is the voice of G0 D.“ But alas, in 
this revolution in Denmark, the intereſt of the 
people was no more concerned than in the dit- 
putes between the Kings of England and their 
Barons antiently : which party ſoever ſucceeded, 
a majority of the people {till remained in a ſtate 


of vaſſalage, No doubt, whoever expects a ſhare 


in the government, by dethroning a Monarch 
and ſetting up an ariſtocracy, is in the right to 
wheedle the people into a belief, that it is their 
dear intereſts only he is concerned to promote, 


that he hath nothing at heart but the good of his 


country, My country! O my country ! ' muſt 
be ever in his mouth: by which he means no 


more than his own particular intereſts: he would 


gladly change the condition of a ſubject for that 
of a legiſlator: he may too, in his own wiſe 


conceit, poſſibly imagine that the people would 


really be happier under his conduct than under 
the government of any Prince upon earth: but 
however. that may be, he is ſure of bettering his 
own condition by the change; and when that is 


done, he will probably have done with the peo- 


ple, and leave them in at leaſt as wretched a con- 


dition as he found them: and, it is obſervable, 


there is not a commonwealth in Europe, how 


happy ſoever we may imagine their ſubjects to 


be, that will ſuffer the people ſo much as to peti- 


Forno - 


tion for the redreſs of a grievance, or take the 
leaſt notice of male-adminiſtration. On the con- 
trary, they have their inquiſitions, or committees 


of ſecrecy, where perſons, but ſuſpected of diſaf- 
fection, are frequently puniſhed arbitrarily, with- 
out knowing either their accuſers, or their crime: 


and what Monarch can be guilty of a greater 
act of tyranny ? 5 


„ 
Contains an ahſtract of the ſucceſſion of the Daniſh 


Princes; with the modern hijtory of Denmark, 


or the principal occurrences of the twe laſt reigns, 


VI HEN the kingdom of Denmark was firſt 


eſtabliſhed, PUFFENDOREF obſerves, is very 


uncertain; but among their antient Kings, FRo- 


THO was moſt famous he relates, who, accord- 


ing to their traditions, reigned a little before the 


birth of our Saviour, and was Sovereign of Den- 
mark, Sweden, Norway, England, Ireland, and 


other neighbouring ſtates. He made a conqueſt 
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CHAP. oppreſſed by their fellow ſubjects in every village. 
VIII. 
properties: they only ſuffered a change of maſters. 


This Prince conquered part of England, and died 


him, and was Sovereign of England, Denmark, 


kingdom of Denmark again, and died in the year 


NU TE VI. and WALDEMAR I. who, after a 


kingdom between them. 


of the Vandals, who then inhabited Pomerania Ch 
and Mecklenburg, and firſt ſtyled himſelf King 10 
of the Vandals. Having nothing certain to re. | 
late of the immediate ſucceſſors of FRoTHo, he 
paſſes on to ERICK, the firſt Chriſtian King of Exc} 
Denmark, who reigned about the year 246. The 2 
next Prince he mentions is GoRMo II. who en. Conz 
deavoured to extirpate Chriſtianity, but was com. 
pelled by the Emperor HENRy, ſirnamed the 
Birdcatcher, to permit the free exerciſe of it in 

his dominions again. GoRmMo was ſucceeded 

by his ton HaRoLD, who left the crown to 

his fon SUEN, or SWAIN, in the year 980. 


in the year 1012. CANUTE, ſirnamed the 
Great, the ſon of SUEN, or SWAIN, ſucceeded 


and Norway: in which kingdoms he was ſuc- 
ceeded by his fon HaRoLD, who dying without 
iſſue, HARDECANUTE, the third fon of Ca- 
NUTE, aſcended the Daniſh throne, being at the vors 
ſame time King of England and Norway ; but 
was the laſt of the Daniſh race who had the ſo- 
vereignty of England, Magnus King of Nor- 
way alſo made himſelf maſter of Denmark, upon 
the deceaſe of HARDECANUTE: but SuENo, 
of the Royal Family of Denmark, recovered the 


1074, to whom ſucceeded his ſon HarRoLD VII. 
and after him his brother CAN UTE IV. This Caxv:i'n, 
King granted the tenths of all the revenues of his ** | 
kingdom to the clergy, and inveſted the Biſhops 
and eccleſiaſticks with great authority; by which, 
it is ſaid, the Jutes were ſo exaſperated, that they 
aſſaſſinated him. But the clergy, out of a ſenſe 
of their obligations to CAN UTE, placed him in 
the number of their ſaints, and his memory was 
afterwards celebrated in full bowls at their feaſts. 
His brother OLaus IV. ſucceeded him, who 
died anno 1095. After whom his brother E- 
RICK II. aſcended the throne; upon whoſe death 
the kingdom was in great confuſion, there being 
three competitors for it, viz. Su ENO III. Ca- 


long ſtruggle for the whole, agreed to divide the 
But CAN UTE being 
aſſaſſinated, and SUENo killed in battle, WAL- warns | 
DEMAR. reigned ſole Monarch of Denmark. He »as |. 
was ſucceſsful againſt the Rugians and Vandals; *”” 
and, it is ſaid, firſt laid the foundation of the 

city of Dantzick. In his reign alſo the city of 
Copenhagen began to be built by ABSALOM Bi- 

ſhop of Roſchild. CAN uTE VI. his ſon, ſuc- Caxurk 
ceeded him, and was engaged in a bloody war 1104+ 
with the Vandals; and having ſubdued them, 
ſtyled himſelf King of the Vandals, or ſlaves. 

He took alſo from Apoll PH Earl of Holſtein 

the. city of Hamburg, and ſeveral other places. 

He conquered Eſthonia and Livonia, and — 


AR 
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Ap. the Chriſtian faith to be eſtabliſhed in thoſe coun- 
IX. tries. To whom ſucceeded his brother Wa L= 
pu II. anno 1202, who had under his do- 
\:- minion the kingdom of Denmark, Eſthonia, Li- 
vonia, Courland, Pruſſia, Pomerania, Rugen, 
Mecklenburgh, Holſtein, Stormar, Ditmarſh, 
and Wageren; with the cities of Lubeck and 
Lawenburgh. But in the latter end of his reign 
the provinces of Mecklenburgh and Pomerania, 
with the cities of Lubeck and Dantzick, revolt- 
ed from him. ADoLPH Earl of Lawenburgh 
diſpolleſted him of Holſtein, and STORMAR 
and the Knights of the croſs took from him 
; Eſthonia and Livonia. He was ſucceeded by his 
be v. fon ERICE V. but his father had divided part of 
F 1:41, the kingdom among his other three ſons. To 
ABEL he had given Sleſwick, to CANUTE 
Blecking, and to CHRISTOPHER the iſlands of 
Laland and Falſter: each of whom ſet up for 
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and ERICK endeavouring 
Lies Murdered by his brother ABEL, who ſucceeded 
| him in the kingdom : but within two years after 
was himſelf killed by the Frieſlanders and Dit- 
Marre. marſians. To him ſucceeded his brother CHRI“ͥ 
„„ STOPH.R I. who happening to engage in ſome 
cConteſts with the clergy, it is ſaid, they poiſoned 
een. him with the conſecrated hoſt. But Erick VI. 
„his ſon, however, ſucceeded him, who being en- 

caged in wars with Sweden, Norway, and Hol- 

ſtein, was taken priſoner by the Duke of Hol- 
| ſtein, and afterwards murdered by the great men 

of his kingdom. He left the crown to his ſon 
cv, Erick VII. who entered into a war with the 
King of Norway, for protecting his father's 
murderers: and had ſome other differences with 
the neighbouring ſtates. Lo him ſucceeded his 
so. brother CHRISTOPHEkK II. who cauſed his fon 
3 to be crowned King in his life-time. This 
'” King was expelled the kingdom by his ſubjects, 
on pretence of their being oppreſſed by taxes; 
and WALDEMAR Duke of Slefwick elected in 
his room: of whom the Danes being ſoon weary, 
recalled their King CHRISTOPHER again, Un- 


ſteiners, and ſurrendered to Macnus King of 
Sweden by them. The reſt of Denmark alſo 
was torn in pieces in this reign, and the King 
remained Sovereign but of a {mall part of it: af- 
ter whoſe death there happened an interregnum of 
ſeven years; when Denmark was for the moft 
part in ſubjection to the Holſteiners. But the 
Danes at length called in WALD E MAR, the fon 
of CHRISTOPHER II. who ſerved at this time 
in the Emperor's court, by whoſe aſſiſtance they 
ſhook off the yoke, and WAaLDEMAR, in ſome 
meaſure. reſtored the declining ſtate of the king- 
dom; but fold Eſthonia and Revel to the Knights 
of . croſs for 28000 marks, moſt of which he 
OL. J. 
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his mother for their Queen; who entering into 


independent Sovereigns in their ſeveral appennages : 
to reduce them, was 


der this reign Schonen was conquered by the Hol- 


793 
ſpent in a voyage to the Holy Land. He pro- CH AP, 
cured Schonen to be reſtored to Sweden again, and IX. 
had Gothland ſurrendred to him by ALBERT AA 
King of Sweden. 

OrAus VI. grandſon to WAL DEMAR, ſuc- Or aus vl. 
ceeded to the crown, He was the ſon of Mar- 577 
GARET, the daughter of WALDEMAR, and of 
Hacquin King of Norway; and after the death 
of HAcqQUin ſucceeded to the crown of Nor- 
way: he laid claim alſo to Sweden, his father 
being the fon of MaGNnus SMECH, Sovereign of 
that kingdom : but he died young, and both the 
Danes and Norwegians received MARGARET 


Denmark 
and Norway 
united. 

: M RGA» 
war with ALBERT King of Sweden, he was «er, 


deſerted by his ſubjects, and MarRGarteT be- 
came Sovereign of Sweden, Denmark, and Nor- The three 
way, She afterwards cauſed Erick of Pomera- pode 
nia to be aſſociated with her: and the next year united. 
the eſtates of all the three kingdoms being aſſem- 
bled at Calmar, Erick was declared their King; 
and it was agreed among them that Denmark, 
Sweden, and Norway, ſhould for the future be 
governed by the ſame Sovereign. MARGARET 
died in the year 1412. After whoſe death E- 
RICK was ſole Monarch of the three kingdoms : 
but the Danes depoſed him, and elected CHRI- Cun1sTo- 
STOPHER Duke of Bavaria, his ſiſter's ſon, for ries 14396 
their Sovereign: after whoſe death the Danes 
made an offer of their crown to ADOL FHH Duke 
of Sleſwick and Earl of Holftein ; but he refuſed 
it on account of his advanced age, and recom- 
mended to them CHRISTIAN Earl of Olden- cunrrian 
burg, who reigned over both the kingdoms of f Olde 
Denmark and Norway, and drove CHARLES 8 
CN UT SON King of Sweden out of that kingdom: the preſent 
but CHARLES ſome time after recovered his . 
crown again. | e 

In the year 1471, the Emperor FREDERICK | 
gave him Ditmarſen, and the country of Hol- 
ſtein, and he married his daughter MAROGARET 
to James III. King of Scotland, giving her the 
iſlands of Orkney and Schetland for her dowry, 
which were before dependent on Norway, After 
whom ſucceeded his ſon JoHN, who divided the jonv. 1481. 
dukedom of Holftein with his brother FRE DE- Hulſtein di- 
RICK, He entered into a war with STEEN eta I ok 
STURE, Governor of Sweden, and was ſo ſuc- brothers, 
ceſsful as to procure himſelf to be crowned & ing 
of that people: but was afterwards driven out of 
Sweden again by STEEN STURE, aſſiſted by the 
Lubeckers. Hg was ſucceeded by his fon CHRE cnc iran 
STIAN II. who being pitched upon by the Pope II. 1513. 
to put a decree in execution againſt the king- 
dom of Sweden, he defeated STEEN STURE the 
younger, who was then Governor or Admini- 
ſtrator of Sweden, and killed in the ſame battle, 
and afterwards procured himſelf to be -crowned 
King of Sweden. But having treacherouſſy mal 
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IX. perated that people, he was driven out of the 
kingdom by Gusr Avus ERICESON. Ever ſince 


the Swedes which time the Swedes have maintained their 


threw of independency, and never been governed by a 
the Daniſh JNaniſh Sovereign: he had drawn upon himſelf al- 
: fo the hatred and contempt of the Danes on ac- 
count of his being governed by his concubine, 

and an old Dutch woman her mother. He was at 

length depoſed and forced to retire to the Ne- 
therlands; and afterwards attempting to regain 

the crown of Denmark was taken priſoner, and 
continued ſo the remainder of his life: and his 

Faeps- uncle FREDRICK Duke of Hol.tciz obtained 
RICK I. the crown. FREDRRICK died in the year $33; 


1532. | F „ 
CHRISTIAN and was ſucceeded by his fon CHRISTIAN III. 


III. 1533- Who met with great oppolition from his own 
Biſhops, which gave that King ſome pretence tor 


The refor- ſeizing the revenues of the church, and encourag- 


mation eſta- 


| Bed here. ing the reformation of religion, which he eſta- 
To CRI 


bliſhed in Denmark about this time. 

Faroe...  STIAN III. ſucceeded his fon FREDERICK UI. 
rick li. anno 1560. who was engaged in a long war with 
1500. Sweden, but died in peace in the year 1588. be- 


Cusisrlax ing ſucceeded by his fon CHRISTIAN IV. who 


IV. 1588. was alſo engaged in war with Sweden, and after- 


wards with the Emperor, being General of the cir- 

cle of Lower Saxony, but was defeated ; and the 
Imperialiſts poſſeſſed themſelves of Holtein and 
Jutland, which were however reſtored by a peace. 

The Swedes alſo took from him Gothland, Oſel, 
Jemperland, and Halland. This Prince died in 

the year 1648, and was ſucceeded by his fon 

Farxve- FREDERICK III. who attacking the Swedes at 
Nick III. the inſtigation of the Hollanders, had ill ſucceſs : 
164% his whole country was overrun by the Swedes, 
and himſelf beſieged in his capital city of Co- 
penhagen, and by a peace was compelled to yield 

to the Swedes, beſides Bahus, the fine provinces 

of Blecking, Schonen and Halland. It was in 
this reign that the King of Denmark was de- 
clared an abſolute Sovereign, and the nobility 
were deprived of their privileges in the manner 
related in the laſt chapter. He died in the year 
1670. and was ſucceeded by his fon CHRITI- 
AN V. who, finding the King of Sweden engaged 
in a war with the Emperor, reſolved to take this 
opportunity of recovering thoſe provinces which 
Denmark had loſt in the laſt reign : but as the 
Duke of Holſtein was an ally to Sweden, he 
thought it proper to ſecure himſelf from bein 
attacked by that Prince in the firſt place, to 
effect which, he acted a very mean and treacherous 
part. There were, it ſeems, ſome differences be- 
tween the King of Denmark and Duke of Holſtein 
concerning the ſucceſſion to the counties of Ol- 
denburg and Delmenhorſt, and in relation to the 
revenues of the dukecoms of Sleſwick and Hol- 
ſtein, of which the King of Deamark claimed 


CHRISTIAN 
V. 1670. 


Seires on the 
Duke of 
Holſtein's 
ter xitories. 


THE PRESENT STATE 
CHAP, ſacred many of the nobility of Sweden, and exaſ- 


the greateſt ſhare, in conſideration that the greater 


part of the forces maintained for the defenſe or l 


the country were paid by him. On the other 
hand, the Duke inſiſted that the taxes ought to 
be equally divided; and that if the King intro— 
duced more troops than were neceſſary for the 
defenſe of the country, that ought not to pre. 
judice his right to an equal ſhare of the revenue, 
eſpecially when the King kept up that force with- 
out the Duke's conſent, or that of the ſtates of 
the dutchy, both which by antient compact he 
ought to have had. "Theſe diſputes ſeemed to 
be in a fair way of accommodation ; the King 
profeſſing all imaginable friendſhip for the Duke, 
and offering to yield whatever he could reaſon- 
ably inſiſt upon. And being about to take a te- 
view of his troops in Holitein, in order to lull 
the Duke into a deeper fecurity, ſays my author, 
he wrote him very obliging letters, and deſired he 
would not take any umbrage at his journey into 


Holſtein, fince he had no other end in it than 


uſual ; namely to vilit the places which belonged 
to him, and take a view of the condition of his 
troops, and if poffible to put a final end to the 
differences which had fo long ſublifted between 
them. The Duke had fo little ſuſpicion of any 
hoſtile deſign againſt him, that he went to meet 
his Majeſty upon the road accompanied by his 
brother the Biſhop of Lubeck, and ſeveral others 
of the nobility; and afterwards made him a ſplen- 
did entertainment at a ſeat of his upon the road, 
not far from his palace of Gottorp, where the 
King careſſed him extremely, and deſired to ſee 


him at Rensburg, a fortified town of the King's, 
near which he had appointed the rendezvous - of 


his forces. The Duke till relying on the fair 
profeſſions made by his Daniſh Majeſty ; and 
hoping to put an end to all diſputes between them 
by a perſonal treaty, went attended. by his Prime 
Miniſter and many of his nobility to Rensburg, to 
the entertainment he had been invited to on the 
25th of June, 1675. where he was welcomed by 
the diſcharge of the cannon on the ramparts, and 
all other demonſtrations of reſpect: but the next 
day the treacherous Dane cauſed the Duke of 
Holſtein's guards to be difarmed, and himſelf 
made priſoner ; and ſent out detachments of his 
troops to ſeize on all the places in Holſtein and 
Sleſwick which belonged to him. The Duke 


exclaimed loudly againſt this uſage : he alledged 
g that he was a ſovereign Prince of the Empire, 


independent of any other power, that he was 
brother-in-law to the King of Denme rk, and an 
invited gueſt : that all the laws of juſtice, of blood, 
of friendſhip, and hoſpitality were violated, &c. 
but all in vain, the King had now thrown off the 
mask, and was determined to follow his blow. 
He upbraided the Duke that he was always in the 
intereſt of Sweden, and never to be truſted; and 


gave 
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OF DENMARK AND NORWAY. 


gave him to underſtand that unleſs he would 
renounce his right to the lands in diſpute, 
he would put garriſons in all his towns, and 
take poſſeſhon of his whole country; and that 
he ſhould be detained priſoner till he ſigned 
an order to the commander of the fortreſs of 
Tonninghen to ſurrender it; which laſt arti- 
cle the Duke at length conſented to, being un- 
der ſome apprehenſions there was a deſign againſt 
his life, and accordingly Tonninghen, with all 
the cannon and ſtores, was delivered up to the 
Danes. | 

The Duke was afterwards permitted to reſide 
at his own palace of Gottorp, but was ſtill in 
reality a priſoner, guards being placed at all the 
avenues to prevent his retreat, and ſome hard 


| propoſals and articles were ſent him every day 


to ſian, one of which was the renunciation of his 
ſupreme and independent right over the dutchy 
of Slefwick. His Dutcheſs, who was the King 
of Denmark's ſiſter, was all this while at Copen- 
hacen, and ſuppoſed to conſent to the injuries 
offered to her husband. But the Duke wearied 
out by the indignities he ſuffered, and the condi- 
tions put upon him, contrived his eſcape, and ar- 
rived ſafely at Hamburg, where he proteſted 
againſt the validity of all the acts he had been 
forced to ſign. The King being extremely vexed 


to find the Duke out of his power, immediately gave 


orders for demolithing the fortreſs of Tonninghen, 
and ſequeſtred the dutchy of Sleſwick, cauſing 
both magiſtrates and people to ſwear allegiance to 
him, declaring them abſolved from their allegi- 
ance to the Duke. He alſo cauſed all the Duke's 
reveaues to be brought into his own treaſury, 
continued garriſons in his towns, and even in his 
palace of Gottorp. And not knowing how ſoon 


he might be obliged by the Duke's allies to deli— 


ver up what ke had ſo unjuſtly ſeized, he exacted 


contributions from the poor ſub ets to the value 


of many millions, to the ruin of as flouriſhing - a 
province as any in Germany, whereby he filled 
his own treaſury, and difabled the Duke's ſubjects 
from giving him any aſſiſtance. Ihe Duke remained 
tl at Hoamburgh, from whence he ſent his fon to the 
German Princes to implore their aſſiſtance, He ap- 
p!icd alſo to the court of England, which was gua- 
rantee of the peace of the north, but to very little 


- purpoſe, till the King of Sweden, CHARLES XI. 


undertook his cauſe in the year 1689, and was 
about to have tranſported an army into Germa- 
ny for the reſtoration of the Duke. The Ger- 
man Princes, and the Engliſh and Dutch, who 
were now entered into a coniederacy againſt 
France, being apprehenſive that this might di- 
ſturb the peace of the Empire, and divert their 
troops from the French war, held ſeveral confe- 
rences on this ſubje&t at Altena, and at length 
obliged the King of Denmark to reſtore the 
Duke of Holſtein his dominions after he had been 


in poſſeſſion of them thirteen years, but took no CH 


care that the Dane ſhould make him any ſatiſ- 
faction for the devaſtation of his territories ; one 


reaſon whereof might be, that the Dane promiſed 


to aſſiſt the confederates with a good body of his 
troops in that war, and had it not been more 
upon account of their own intereſt than any con- 
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cern to ſee juſtice done the Duke, he might have 


remained diſpoſſeſſed of his territories thirteen 
years longer, 

From the concluſion of the differences between 
the King of Denmark, and the Duke of Hol- 
ſtein, at Altena, by the mediation of the confe- 
derates in 1589 to the year 1696 things remain- 
ed in tolerable peace; but the late Duke of Hol- 
ſtein, CHRISTIAN ALBERT, dying about that 
time, and the King of Denmark having ſent a 
deputation to his ſon and ſucceſſor Duke Fr t- 


'DERICK, to renew the union between them, and 


to let him have a ſight of the late Duke's will, 
that he might ſee if there was any thing in it 
in favour of the eldeſt Prince, in relation to the 
ducal part of the dutchy of Sleſwick, the Duke 
refuſed both the one and the other, alledging 
that the treaty of Altena in 1689 had not been 
obſerved, or juſtice done to the ducal houſe, par- 
ticularly in reſtoring the ſigniory of Gottes Ga- 
bre in the iſland of Aroa. 

The guarrantees of the treaty of Altena ſeeing 
bot h ſides inclined to a rupture, interpoſed their 
good offices, and engaged them to ſettle confe- 
rences for compoſing their differences, which were 
held at Penenburgh: but the Duke continuing to 
introduce Swedith forces into Holſtein, and build 
and enlarge his fortifications during the time of 
the treaty, the King of Denmark marched an 
army into the country, and cauſed the new forti- 
fications to be demoliſhed in the year 1697, 


which the Duke at that time, not finding himſelf 


in a condition to oppoſe, thought fit to acquieſce 
in till the death of the then King, which 
happened the fourth of September 1699, when 
he was ſuccceded by his ſecond fon, FRE DE- 
RICK the fourth, This the Duke looked upon 
as a favourable opportunity to build the fortifi- 
cations which had been deſtroyed, eſpecially hav- 
ing married the King of Sweden's ſiſter, and aſ- 
ſured of being ſupported by that crown, He be- 
gan therefore to repair the fortifications of his de- 
molithed forts, as he inſiſted he had a right to do 
by the treaty of Altena; and introduced into the 
country a conſiderable number of Swediſh troops, 
to prevent theif being demoliſhed again. 


FaeDE-" 
RICK IV. 


The 


mediators and guarantees of the treaty of Altena 


employed their good offices to prevent a rupture, 
and propoſed that both the Swedes and the Danes 
ſhould withdraw their troops out of Holſtein, 
and that the fortifications ſhould not be proceeded 
in till the matter was ſettled by a treaty, But 
the Dane being determined on a war, both with 
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Sweden and Holſtein, and having entred into a 
confederacy bath with Ruſha and Poland for that 
end, would not hearken to any pacifick meaſures, 
bat on the contracy, ordered his General the 
Duke of Wuütemburgh, to demoliſh Huſum, 
Frederickſtat, and other places belonging to the 
Duke of Holſtein, which he ſoon after effected: 
and not content with raſing ſuch new fortifica- 
tions as had been erected, inveſted Fonninghen, 
in which General BANNIER commanded with a 
garriſon of five thouſand men. Whereupon the 
Princes guarantees gave the King of Denmark 
to underſtand, that tznce he had rejected all their 
friendly propoſals, they ſhould no longer ſce the 
treaty of Altena broken, or ſuffer the Duke of 
Holſtein to be diſpoſteſſed of his country again, 


under the pretence of oppoſing the building of 


forts, which were already demoliſhed, The Duke 


of Helitein alſo publiſhed a maniteſto, ſhewing 


the right he had by the treaty of Altena, to build 
fortifications in his own dominions, and the in- 
juſtice of the Daniſh invaſion. And not only 


the German Princes, but the Dutch joined their 


forces with the Swedes in order to bring the Dane 
to reaſon: and marching towards . I onninghen, 
the Daniſh General thought fit to raiſe the ſiege, 
without coming to a battle. The Englith and 
Dutch alſo {ent each of them a ſquadron into the 
Baltick, and joined the Swediſh fleet, compelling 
the Danes to retire into the harbour of Copenha- 
gen. In the mean time the young King of 
Sweden landed with fifteen thouſand horſe and 
foot upon the iſland of Zeland, about three miles 
to the ſouthward of Elſinore, and was preparing 
to inveſt Copenhagen, when the Dane finding 


himfelf upon the brink of ruin, was glad to ac- 


cept of ſuch terms as the Princes guarantees, 
who at this time held their conference at Tra- 
vendale, were pleaſed to preſcribe ; and a treaty 
was accordingly concluded at Travendale, on the 
18th of Auguit 1700, wherein it was agreed, in 
relation to Holſtein and Sleſwick, that in ſuch 
places as the King and Duke had an equal right, 
nothing ſhould be done on either {ide without 
the conſent of the other, but that in their par- 
ticular territories, each party ſhould be at liberty 
to act as he ſaw fit. And by the fourth article, that 
in the dutchies of Holſtein and Sleſwick, neither 
parties ſhould pretend to greater prerogatives than 
the other. By the fifth, that both parties ſhould 
contribute equally to the defenſe of the lands en- 
joyed by both. That the Duke ſhould enjoy the 
full power of railing ſoldiers, making alliances, 
and building forts in his own dominions, with- 
out asking the conſent of the King of Denmark, 
but that neither party ſhould build any fort with- 
in two German miles of the fortifications of the 
other, or within one German mile of the terri- 
tories of the other, and neither party ſhuuld keep 


in the ſaid dutchies upwards of fix thouſand im 


| en 
unleſs upon account of ſome foreign invaſion, en 


| . g | uld . 
be obliged to ſend ſorces to the aſſiſtance of hz 


or 


the like; and when the King of Denmark ſhy 


allies in the Empire, the Duke ſhould allow them 
paſſage through his country, but the Danes {0414 
not take 1 7 or encamp in his Highneſy; 
territories, but pay for ſuch proviſions as his ſub- 
jects furniſh them with. By the ninth article 
the King was obliged to pay the Duke two hun. 


dred and ſixty th-ufand dollars, in conſideration 


of the damages done to his territories. By the 
twelfth, the fort of Grovenhoff in an iſland of 
the Elbe near Hamburgh was to be raſed, and 
the navigation of the Elbe remain undiſturbed b 

either party. And by a ſeparate article, the K ing 
oft Denmark was obliged to abandon the King of 


roland his contederate, and no longer aſſiſt him 
againſt Sweden. 


The Duke of Holſtein being made General of _ 
the Swediſh forces, was killed in the year 1702, Fro: 
at the battle of Liflaw in Poland, in the beginning 5 5 


piſs 
* — 


of the action, but the Swedes afterwards obtained ot 


the victory. He was ſucceeded by his ſon CHARLEs 
FREDERICK, the preſent Duke, then an infant 
of two years of age, his uncle, the Biſhop of Lu- 


beck, being made regent or adminiſtrator of Hol- 
{tein during his minority, 


— 


{ he King of Sweden afterwards happening to 
loſe the battle of Pultoway, and retire into Tur- 
key for retuge, the King of Denmark, who was 
not the ſtricteſt obſerver of treaties, or uſed to let 
ſiip an opportunity of falling upon a neighbour in 
diſtreſs, united his forces with the Muſcovites and 
'oles, in order to drive the Swedes out of their 
German dominions, which they did not only 
effect, but the & ing of Denmark under pretence 
of the infant Duke of Holitein's favouring the 
Swedes, ſeized upon the Duke's territories again, 
and ſtill continues in the poſſeſſion of them. But 
it is to be preſumed that thoſe illuſtrious Princes 
guarantees of the treaties of Altena and Traven- 
dale, will one time or other ſee juſtice done to the 
Duke of Holſtein, and reinſtate him in his here- 
ditary dominions, as they have his anceſtors for- 


* 


merly, when they were in like manner forcibly 


driven from their country by the Dane. At leaſt 
we may be confident. they will never oppoſe the 
Ruſſian court, to whom the Duke is ſo nearly 
allied, if they ſhould attempt his reſtoration : un- 
leſs it ſhould appear that thoſe Princes have ſome 
private views in preventing the Duke of Holſtein's 
return to his dominions. 
give a farther account of the war the Dane and his 
allies commenced againſt the Swede after the miſ- 
fortune of Pultoway, in which they deprived the 
Swede of all his German territories, whereof only 
an inconliderable part were reſtored by the lat 
peace, I his is a piece of modern hiſtory that 

| cannot 


But I proceed now to 


* 
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p. cannot be omitted or unacceptable to thoſe who 
3 are deſirous to be acquainted with the preſent ſtate 
of Europe. | f 

The King of Denmark no ſooner heard of the 
King of Sweden's defeat by the Muſcovites at Pul- 
EF toway, which happened on the zoth of June, 
WG." 1709, but he began to conſider of ſome pretence 
I to renew the war with him, and join his old con- 
federates the Czar and King Au us us again. 
He immediately recalled the Daniſh regiments 
which were in the Emperor's ſervice in Hungary, 
and quartered them in Holſtein, He tranſported 
ten thouſand men from Norway to Denmark,levy'd 
new troops at Hamburg, and fitted out a ſtrong 
ſquadron of men of war, and having aſſembled an 
army of eighteen or twenty thouſand men, pro- 
claimed a taſt to implore a bleſſing upon his de- 
ſigns ; or rather, ſay the Swedes, to beg of GOD 
to proſper his breach of faith, and the unjuſt inva- 
no offence, and with whom he was then engaged 
in a folemn league of friendſhip, and with whom 
he had no other reaſon to break, than becauſe the 


himſelf or defend his Subjects. However the King 
of Denmark on the 28th of November 1709, 
publiſhed a manifeſto to juſtify his intended enter- 
prize, ſetting forth that the ambitious deſigns of 
the King of Sweden had for ſeveral years paſt oc- 
caſioned great devaſtations in the kingdoms of the 
north; and that he had received repeated inſtances 
of the animoſity that Prince entertained againſt 
nim and his ſubjects, as well by the oppoſition 
made to his intereſt by the Swediſh miniſters in 
toreign courts, as by ſeveral expreſſions in his own 
letters 3 and therefore thought himſelf obliged to 
prevent the impending danger, and not impru- 
_ Gently wait till the deſigns of the Swedes were 
ripe for execution, He complains alſo of the de- 
Uication of a book, wherein the King of Sweden 
is ſty led Emperor of Scandinavia, of which Den- 
mark and Norway are part. And of the Swedes 
vranting paſſes to foreign veſſels which paſs the 
oound, whereby the revenue of Denmark was 
impaired. For theſe reafons he declares war a- 
gainſt all the territories of Sweden, except thoſe 
in Germany; and imbarking fix thouſand horſe 
and dragoons, and twelve thouſand foot, he made 
da deſcent upon Schonen, landing at Helſinburgh 
„the 12th of November, 1709 ; but it being, win- 
ter time, he only took up his quarters in the coun- 
try towns at hrit, and invited the people of Swe- 
den to join him, waiting for a proper ſeaſon to 
enter upon action, which gave the Swedes time 
to put themſelves in a poſture to defend their coun- 
try. About the middle of January by the favour 
ot a hard froſt the Danes advanced towards Chriſ- 
tianſtat, where a battalion of Saxons being in gar- 
riſon, laid down their arms and went over to the 
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ſion of a Prince's dominions, who had given him 


King of Sweden was not in a condition to help 
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Danes, whereby that town fell into their hands. CH AP. 
They afterwards made themſelves maſters of Ca- IX. 
relſhaven in the province of Bleking, and threat 
ned Carelſcroon, where the Swediſh fleet and ma- 
gazines were laid up. At the fame timea ſtrong 
detachment extended themſelves towards Halland, 
on the weſtern fide of Schonen, and their forces 
receiving frequent ſupplies, their army was con- 
ſiderably increaſed, and became very formidable. 
But the Swediſh General, Count 8T EIN BOCK, 
having aſſembled eighteen or twenty thouſand men, 
and marching towards Helſinburgh, as if he in- 
tended to cut off the communication of the Hanes 
with that place, they immediately abandoned all 
their conqueſts, quitting Carelſhaven and Chriſ- 
tianſtat, and retreated to Helſinburgh, near which 
place the armies came to an engagement, and the 
Danes were entirely defeated; a day or two after 
they quitted Helſinburgh, tranſporting the re- 
mainder of their troops to Denmark in the night, 
which after their ill ſucceſs did not amount to 
above ſix or ſeven thouſand men: and thus inglo- 
riouſly ended the King of Denmark's expedition 
againſt Schonen, which ſay the Swedes was a juſt 
puniſhment for his perfidious breach of treaties. 
The Danes having been diſappointed in their en- 
terprize upon Schonen, the next year joined King 
AuGUusTUs and the Czar's troops, and fell up- 
on the Swediſh Pomerania, deſtroying the whole 
country in a moſt barbarous manner, and the 
Swediſh forces not being ſtrong enough to op- 
pole theſe united powers, retired into Stralſund, 
the iſle of Rugen, and other places of ſecurity. 
The King of Denmark, while the Muſcovites 
and the Saxons blocked up Stralſund, paſſed the 
Elbe, and entered the dutchy of Bremen, where 
the Swediſh General not having a ſufficient bo- 
dy of troops to oppoſe him, the Dane took the 
town of Staden, and made himſelf matter of the 
whole country. In their return the Danes inſulted 
the city of Hamburg, threatning them with a 
bombardment, to avoid which the Burghers were 
compelled to raiſe them two hundred and thirty 
thouſand rix dollars. Count STEINBOCK, the 
Swediſh General, found means afterwards on the 
22d of December, 1712, to engage the Danes 


ſingly, when they were ſeparated from their allies 


near Wiſmar, and having given them a great de- 
feat, purſued them into Holſtein, ſeized the maga- 
Zines the Danes had laid up there, and put the 
Daniſh Holſtein under contribution. From hence 
he marched to Penenburg, near Hamburg, where 
he determined:«to burn the Daniſh city of Altena, 
not ſo much by way of retaliation or revenge for 
the many Swediſh cities deſtroyed by the Danes, 
and their allies the Muſcovites and Saxons, as he 
declared in a memorial publiſhed on this occaſion, 
as to deter them from committing the like barba- 
rities for the future. | 
The 
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den, 


THE PRESENT 


The Danes, Saxons and Muſcovites being now 
joined to che number of fifty thouſand men, and 
marching towards Count STEINBOCK, whoſe 
army did not conſiſt of above fourteen or fifteen 
thouſand, he found himſelf under a neceſſity of re- 
tiring into the ducal Holitein, whither the allies 
followed him, and preſſing him with all imagina- 
ble eagerneſs, he threw himſelf into Tonninghen; 
and by that means avoided them for that time; 
which the Dane afterwards made a pretence for 


ſeizing the Duke of Holitein's dominions, alledg- 


ing that the Governor of Tonninghen admitted 
General STEINBOCK into the place by the di- 
rection of his maſter, the Duke of Holſtein, (who 
was not at that time above twelve years of age), 
this occurrence happening in February, 1712-13. 
But however that be, the confederates blocking 
up the city of 'Tonninghen till May following, 
and the Swedes not being in a condition to ſend 
General STEINBOCK any reinforcements or ſup- 
plies, he was obliged to ſurrender himſelf and his 
little army, conliſting of nine thoufand men, 
priſoners of war, on condition of keeping their 
clothes and baggage, and being exchanged or ran- 
ſomed the firſt opportunity. And thus for a little 
time the war ſeemed to be at an end in Pomerania: 
but the Muſcovite the next year inveſting Stetin, 
the King of Pruſſia fo managed the matter, that 
by the agreement of the Czar and the Swedith 
Governor, the town was ſequeſtred into the hands 
of his Prufhan Majeſty, and agreed to be garri- 


ſoned by an equal number of Fruſhans and Hol- 


ſteiners, but was to be reſtored to the King of 


Sweden at the end of the war. 

In the latter end of November, 1714, the 
King of Sweden, returning out of Turkey, ar- 
rived at the city of Stralſund, when he found a 
league was formed againit him, the parties to 
which were the Kings of Denmark, Pruſſia, and 


Poland, and the King of England, as Elector of 


Hanover; the avowed deſign whereof was to pre- 
ſerve the Peace of Germany, which was propoſed 
to be done by ſecuring the ſequeſtration of Stetin 
to the King of Pruffia, and the poſſeſſion of Bre- 
men and Verden, and whatever elſe the Dane had 
ſeized of the dominions of Sweden in Germany, 


to the Dane, and thoſe he ſhould or had affigned 


his intereſt in thoſe conqueſts to. This the King 
of Sweden thought highly unreaſonable, namely, 
that he ſhould not be permitted to recover thoſe 
territories again, which had bcen ſurprized in 
his abſence, And the Kings of Pruſſia and Eng- 
land infiſting that this would embroil the north 
of Germany in a war, they came into a con- 
federacy againſt the diſtreſſed King of Sweden, 
who had: before the Muſcovite, the King of 
Poland, and the King of Denmark to contend 
with. 


The Kirg of Pruſſia, on the 28th of April 


STATE 
1715, formally proclaimed war againſt Sweden, 
diſarmed the regiment of Holſtein, which was in 
Stetin, entring upon that city as a conqueſt from 


Sweden, and holding it no longer in ſequeſtration, 
And the Danes and Pruſſians ſoon after aſſembled 


their forces to the number of ſixty thouſand men, 


and appeared beſore Stralſund, under the walls of 
which city the King of Sweden found himſelf ob- 
liged to retire, his army not conſiſting of more 
than a fourth part of the enemies number. In 
this ſame month of July, a treaty was ſet on foot 
between the K ing of Denmark and the court of 
Hanover, by which the King of Denmark 
ſtipulated to convey and deliver up Bremen and 
Verden, which he had taken from the King of 
Sweden, to the Elector of Hanover, in confidera- 
tion that the Elector would enter into the war 
againſt Sweden, and advance a ſum of money to 
his Daniſh Majeſty. - - 

The confederates before Stralſund being joined 5. 
by twenty four thouſand Ruſhans and a body of *: 
Saxons, carried on the ſiege of that town with 


great vigour : but finding the place continually 


received freſh ſupplies and Teinforcements from the 
land of Rugen, which lyes over againſt it, they 
landed a great body of troops on the iſland, and 
after a ſhort diſpute, in which the King of Swe- 
den was in perſon, made themſelves maſters of it 
on the 17th of November. 
Sweden determined to defend the town to the laſt 
extremity, and it was a terrible winter's ſiege, the 
centinels being frequently frozen to death at their 
poſts, and the attacks were deſperate, in one of 
which the confederates loit near a thouſand men; 
however they prevailed by their numbers at length, 
and the King of Sweden finding the town not 


tenable, retired in a light ſrigate, and arrived 
ſafely in Sweden, giving the Governor orders to 


capitulate, which he did the latter end of De- 
cember upon very honourable terms, and both the 
town and the iſland of Rugen were put into the 
poſſeſſton of the King of Denmark, and all the in- 
habitants of the Swediſh Pomerania were obliged 
to take an oath of allegiance to him, except thoſe 
of the city and diſtrict of Stetin, the iſlands of 
Uſedom and Wollin, and the lands between the 
Oder and the river Pene, which were left in the 
hands of his Pruſſian Majeſty, The city of Wil- 
mar in the dutchy of MWecklenburgh, the only 
town which the dwedes had left in Germany, was 
inveſted by the Danes, Pruſſians, Hanoverians 


and Muſcovites the next ſpring, and obliged to 


ſurrender ; after which the King of Denmark was 
left in poſſeſũon of 1 8 and thus ended the war in 
Germany. 

The year 1716 was taken up by the Danes and 
Muſcovites in making preparations for invading 
the King of Sweden's dominions in Schonen. Ihe 
Czar of Muſcovy went in perſon to Copenhagen 

to 
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OF DENMARK 


UA P. to that purpoſe, whither his Generals led an army 


of thirty thouſand horſe and foot. The Danes 
alſo aſſembled between twenty and thirty thou- 
ſand of their troops for this expedition, and had 
prepared ſeven or eight hundred veſſels to tranſport 


them: but great part of the Daniſh fleet being 


employed in Norway during the ſummer, to op- 
poſe an enterprize of the Swedes, on that fide, 
the year was ſpent, and all theſe preparations came 
to nothing. The Czar of Muſcovy upbraided the 
King of Denmark that his flect was not ready in 
time; and the Dane pretended to be very angry 


with the Ruſſian Monarch, that he would not 


make the deſcent in the latter end of the year, 
which the Czar obſerved was impracticable, there 
being no forage to be found, and the King of Swe- 


den being ready to receive them at the head of 


forty thouſand veteran troops; and upon this the 
Danes and Muſcovites, who had been fo long in a 
confederacy againſt Sweden, began to look very 
cool upon one another, The Dane drew up his 
forces under the cannon of Copenhagen, as if he 


had ſome jealouſy of his old ally, and the Czar 


ſoon after returned with his troops to Germany. 
And, it ſeems, not only the Dane, but other Ger- 
man Princes began to be apprehenſive that if this 
enterprize had ſucceeded, the Czar would have 
made himſelf maſter of Sweden, and have been a 
very formidable neighbour to many of them, 
which the Dane did not ſufficiently conſider when 


the ſcheme was firſt laid for the deſcent on Scho- 
nen ; but being now pretty well convinced of his 


error, he choſe rather to tit down with the vaſt 
expence he had been ac in order to the invaſion of 
Sweden, and let the affair entirely drop, than con- 
tribute any farther to the aggrandizing the Ruſ- 
ſian Emperor, who was become too powerful al- 
ready, The Dane being now left almoſt alone to 
defend himſelf againſt the Swede, was threatned 
in return with an invaſion of Zeland by his Swe- 
diſh Majeſty, which had certainly been put in 
execution, if it had not been that King GEORGE 
was under ſome apprehenſions that thoſe prepara- 
tions of the Swedes were intended againſt his do- 
minions, and thereupon ſent a ſquadron of men of 
war to the aſſiſtance of his Daniſh Majeſty, which 
put an end to the King of Sweden's intended en- 
terprize againſt Zeland. CS 

The following year, 1718, the Swedes march- 


ed two armies into Norway, one to the north- 


ward as kigh as Drontheim, and the other led by 
the King in perſon towards Chriſtiana, laying the 
whole country under contribution, there being no 
army in Norway ſtrong enough to oppoſe them; 


- but the King of Sweden 1 5 ſiege to Frederick- 
- ſhall, was unfortunately 


ot in the trenches, and 
the Danes thereby delivered from their fears: for 
had the Swedes made themſelves maſters of F re- 
derickſhall, as it was computed they might have 


fortifications whereof were demoliſhed, 


AND NORWAY. 


done in a fortnight more, all Norway had been 
irrecoverably loſt, and the Daniſh dominions re- 
duced to a very narrow compaſs. By the death 
of the King of Sweden, the war between Den- 
mark and that crown was in a manner brought to 
a concluſion, tho' the peace was not formally 
ſigned till the year 1720. When the Swedes be- 
ing invaded and diſtreſſed by the Ruſſians, were 
obliged to accept of ſuch conditions as the media- 
tors and guarantees of it, the Kings of Great 
Britain and France, were pleaſed to preſcribe. 

By the 5 th article of this treaty, the King of 
Denmark obliged himſelf not to aſſiſt his Czariſh 
Majeſty againſt Sweden, or permit the Ruſfian 


men of war to enter his ports. And by the 6th 


article, the Swedes obliged themſelves not to op- 
poſe ſuch meaſures as ſhould be taken by the ſaid 
mediators in behalf of the King of Denmark, in 
relation to the dominions of the Duke of Holſtein. 
By the 7tharticle, the King of Denmark promiſes 
to deliver up to Sweden the city of Stralſund, and 
part of Pomerania as far as the river Pene, to eva- 
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Treaty be- 
tween Den- 
mark and 
Sweden 

anno 1729, 


cuate the fortreſs of Marſtrand, the iſle of Rugen, 


and all other iſlands which were taken by 


the 


Danes in the late war; as alſo the town of Wiſ-_ 


mar in Mecklenburgh : in conſideration whereof, 
the Swedes by the gth article renounce the privi- 
lege of paſſing the Sound without paying toll, and 
agreed to pay the ſame toll as the Enpliſh and 
Dutch. And by the 10th article, the crown of 
Sweden engages to pay to the King of Denmark 
{ix hundred thouſand crowns before the aboveſaid 
places be delivered to the Swedes, And by a ſe- 
parate article, it was agreed that Wiſmar, the 
ſhould 
never be fortified again, As to Bremen and Ver- 
den, theſe provinces - were confirmed to King 
GEORGE by the Swedes by another treaty, which 
hath been mentioned already ; and are now a fine 


addition to his German territories, lying conti- 


guous to them, and having a communication with 
the ocean, 


SH AP. X 


Trea's of the arms, flyle and titles of the Kings of 
Denmark, of the preſent Royal Family, and prero- 
gatrues cf the crown ; of their nobility and orders 
of knighthood ; and of the intereſt of Denmark in 
relation to other pawers, 


T HE King of Denmark bears party of three, 

and coupe vf two, which makes twelve quar- 
ters, In the firſt Or,- ſeme of hearts gules, three 
lions paſſant gardant azure, crowned languid and 
armed of the firſt for Denmark, 2. Gules, a lion 
rampant Or, crowned and armed of the firſt in 
his paws a battle ax Argent, hilted of the ſecond 
for Norway, 3. Gules, a lion paſſant gardant 
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Style of the 
Ring. 


His family. 


and Earl of Oldenburgh and Delmenhorſt. 


THE PRESENT STATE 
C HAP. Or, on nine hearts of the ſame in feſſe, for Goth- jects who have the liberty of diſpoſing their eſtatez CH 4p 


land. 4. Gules, a dragon crowned Or, for Scho- 
nen. 5. Azure, three crowns Or, for Sweden. 
6. Gules, a paſchal lamb Argent, ſupporting a 
flag of the ſame marked with a croſs Gules, for 
Tutland. Or, two lions paſſant gardant 
Azure, for Sleſwick. 8. Gules, a fiſh crowned 
Argent, for Iceland: over theſe eight quarters a 

great croſs Argent (which is the antient device of 
the kingdom) on the centre of which are placed 
the arms of Ditmarſh, viz. Gules, a cavalier 
armed Argent. 9. Gules, a nettle leaf open and 
charged in the middle with a little eſcutcheon, the 
Whole Argent for Holſtein, 10. Gules, a cygnet 
Argent gorged with a crown Or, for Stormath. 
11. Gutes, two feſſes Or, for Delmenhorſt. 
12. Gules, a croſs pattree fitchtree Argent, for 
Oldenburgh. The ſhield ſurrounded with the 
collar of the order of the elephant. The creſt isa 


crown Or, flowered raiſed with eight diadems, 
The motto, 


terminating 1n a mond of the ſame, 
pietas & jultitia coronant. 


The ſty le of this Prince is King of Denmark 


and Norway ; of the Goths and V Fandals, Duke 
of Sleſwick, Holſtein, Stormar and Ditmarſh, 
EF he 
preſent King is FREDERICK IV. fon of CHRIS 
TIAN V. and CHARLOTTA AMELIA, daugh- 
ter to WILLIAM Landgrave of Heile. He was 
born the 11th of October, 16-1. and ſucceeded 
his father the 4th day of September, 1699, He 
married the Princeſs Louisa, the daughter of 
GusTAVUs ADOLPHUs, Duke of Mecklen- 
burgh Guſtraw, by whom he had iſſue, 1. Frince 
CHRISTIAN, born November the 3<th, 1699. 
2. CHARLOTTE AMEL1A, born October the 


Gth, 1705, and ſome other children ſince dead, 
Queen Lovisa dying lately, he married tlie 


daughter of Count RavzexNnTLAw, Chancellor of 


| Denmark, within four days after her deceaſe. 


Prerogatwe. 


Nobillty. 


The King of Denmark is an abſolute Prince, 
as hath been already obſerved, and conſequently 
his prerocative unbounded, He is pleaſed, how- 
ever, to act by laws and rules of his own, or 
his anceſtors framing, which he takes the liberty 
of repealing and altering when he ſees fit. He 
is the guardian of all noble orphans, and hath the 
marriage of all heirs and heireiles, as the Kings 
of Eng'a Land had formerly : 
alien their lands without the leave of the crown, 
the Ning being entitled to a third part of the 
purchaſe money upon every ſale. There was 
l:icle or no diſtinction between the nobility and 
der en of theſe kingdoms formerly: they com- 
poled but one eſtate, as in Sweden, and had no 
particular titles; but of late they have introduced 
the titles of Baron and Count, of which number 
there may be thirty or forty, who are generally 
creatures of the court. Theſe are the you ſub- 


accordingly trumpets, kettle drums, and military 


and none can ſell, or 


chaplains in waiting, as in the court of Eng- 


by will; all other eſtates are diſtributed amon 

the children as the law directs upon the death of 
the anceſtor. Foreigners, or men of mean ex. 
tract, it is obſerved, are generally more conſi- 
dered in the court of Denmark than the antient 
nobility, and more frequently preferred to polts in 
the goverment and army, Theſe, fays Mr, 
MoLESWORTH, are the beſt executors of the 
will and pleaſure of arbitrary Princes, ' and are 
careſſed accordingly ; and there is this farther ad- 
vantage, as he obſerves, in preferring this kind 
of men, that after they are grown rich by ex- 
tortion, and have fucked the blood of the poor: 
when clamours grow loud againſt them, the court 


can ſqueeze thefe leaches, laying all the odium 


of their own oppreſſions at their door; and this 
without any danger of diſcontenting the nobility, 
who are rather pleafed than offended with the 
precipitate fall of theſe muſhroom miniſters, 
There are two orders of knighthood in Den- 
mark, namely, that of the elephant, and that 
of danbrage. The firſt is the moſt honourable, 
and conferred only on perſons of the higheſt 
quality, or extraordinary merit. It was infti- 
tuted almoſt three hundred years ago by Cu 1s- 
TIAN I. at his ſon's wedding. Their badge is 
an elephant with a caſtle on its back, ſet with 
diamonds, and hung on a watered sky coloured 
ribbon, worn as the knights of the garter wear 
their George in England, The other order of 
knighthood, is the reward of inferior noblemen, 


15 
wh 


or gentlemen : their badge is a white ribbon with 


red edges, worn over the contrary ſhoulder, with 
a ſmall croſs of diamonds hung to it; and an em- 
broidery on the breaſt of their coats like a ſtar, 
on which is the motto pietate & juſtitia. 

In the court of Denmark, Mr. MoLESwWORTH 
obſerves, no enſigns of Majeſty appear, except 
ſuch as are military, and belong to the horſe and 


foot guards, or trabants, whom he compares to 


the yeomen of the guard in the Engliſh court; 


muſick are here in perfection, and uſed every 
day as much as in the camp. But here are 
ſeen no ſword of ſtate, heralds, maces, chancel- 
lor's purſe, &c. on the moſt ſolemn occaſions. At 
dinner the Queen, the King's children, relations, 
miniſters, and general officers ſit down with his 
Majeſty. The Court Martial inviting every day 
one or other, till they have all had the honour of 
dining with the King in their turns. A page ſays 
grace, and though the K ing, as well as every one 
of his ſubjects, "hath a confeſſor: there are no 


land, one or two Gentlemen only wait at the 
table, the reſt of the attendants are ſervants in 
liveries, nor is the ceremony of the knee uſed to 


the King. The officers of the houſhold are, the 
marſhal, 


OF DENMARK 


HAP. marſhal, who regulates the affairs of the family, 


and gives notice when dinner or ſupper are rea- 
dy. The comptroller of the kitchen, who places 
the diſhes of meat on the table. The maſter 
of the horſe, who looks after the King's ſtables, 


and ſtuds of mares, of which the King has a 


great many good ones, eſpecially a breed peculiar 
to him, of light iron-grays, with black heads, 
tails and mains. But, ſays Mr. MoLESwWORTE, 
theſe officers may rather be compared to thoſe in 
the houſes of an Engliſh nobleman, than to the 
officers of the King of England's houſhold. 
Denmark at this day ſeems to be much the 
-1- weakeſt of the three northern powers: Muſcovy, 


i. which thirty years ago was looked upon with con- 
: nz. tempt, by the conſtant war it hath had with the 


Swedes, hath fo improved in military diſcipline, as 
to become a terror to all its northern neighbours ; 
and that large extent of country, with the ports 
they have made themſelves maſters of in the Baltick, 
hath let them into a conſiderable ſhare of trade 
with moſt of the nations of Europe, and given 
them ſuch an opportunity of improving their ſhip- 
ping, that the Engliſh find themſelves under a 
neceſſity every year almoſt of ſending a ſtrong 
{quadron into the Baltick, to protect either the 
Swede, or Dane, or their own trade, againſt their 
inſults; though one would think the united fleets 
of Sweden and Denmark were yet ſufficient to 
curb the Muſcovite without foreign aſſiſtance. 
Theſe two nations, indeed, have formerly ſhewn 
the greateſt antipathy to each other, and been al- 
moſt in a continued ſtate of war; nor could any 
thing have united them but their mutual danger 
from Muſcovy. Sweden ſeems apprehenſive that 
Ruſſia will ſome time or other impoſe a King upon 
them, (viz, the Duke of Holſtein) which may 
bring them in ſubjection to that empire; and 
Denmark cannot but be ſenſible if Ruſfa and 
Sweden were governed by the ſame councils it 
would be difficult for them to maintain their in- 
dependency long. Denmark alſo is under con- 
tinual apprehenſions that the court of Ruſſia will 
attempt the reſtoring the Duke of Holſtein to 
his dominions, which the Dane hath ſeized, and 


perhaps retaliate the injury, and carry the war 


into Denmark itſelf, This makes the Dane call 
loudly on the court of Hanover and other Ger- 
man powers for their aſſiſtance, inſinuating that 
their dominions alfo will be expoſed if a Ruſſian 
army ſhould enter Holſtein. And notwithſtanding 
Denmark is in itſelf become a very. inconſiderable 


kingdom, yet as there are ſo many powers whole 


intereſts are bound up with that of Denmark, 

who can never with any good policy fee the 

Holſtein, and conſequently the Muſcovite arms 

make any progreſs in Germany, the Dane ſeems 

to be as well ſupported as he can with at pre- 

ſent; eſpecially fince he hath nothing to fear from 
Vor. I. 


AND NORWAY. 


Sweden, who is exceeding poor, having luſt great C fg P. 


part of its beſt territories in the late war, and 
in continual danger of being attacked itſelf by 
the Ruſſians. No peace can be expected to con- 
tinue long between Sweden and Ruſſia if they re- 
fuſe to declare the Duke of Holſtein ſucceſſor to 
the crown of that kingdom; and if they ſhould 
comply with the court of Ruſſia, and declare 
the Duke heir to the crown, the conſequences 
may be leſs fatal. And however theſe powers 
may be ſeemingly reconciled by the mediation 
of other princes for the preſent, they will pro- 
bably one day ſet all Europe in a flame, The 
trade of the Baltick will be again interrupted, 
and want a fleet of men of war to protect it, 
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which may be an expence equivalent to what 


we can propoſe to get by that commerce. How 


happy therefore would ic be for this nation, if 


naval ſtores might be had from our own plan- 
tations in America, and we had no reaſon to con- 
cern ourſelves in the quarrels of the northern 
crowns? Honour may be procured by the fitting 
out royal fleets, and viſiting annually every diſtant 
coaſt; but that the wealth or trade of the nation 
will be encreaſed by ſuch expeditions is not equally 
certain. 


CHAP. XI. 


Contains a further account of the Daniſh laws, 
£ H E following account of the laws of Den- 

mark having been communicated to me, I 
ſhall take leave to inſert them here, before I pro- 
ceed to the deſcription of any other country. 

The King of Denmark, as hath been intimated 
already, is the great interpreter of his laws, and 
can change or abrogate them at pleaſure. He is 
the ſupreme judge of the kingdom, and preſident 
of the high court of juſtice, when he pleaſes to ſit 


there, which is not often: however, whether 


preſent or abſent, the advocates always addreſs 
themſelves to the King, as is provided by the 
Daniſh code. | | 
The Princes of the blood, the nobility and gen- 
try can only be tried in this high court; and the 
Superintendents, or Biſhops, have the ſame privi- 
lege, where they are charged with hereſy, or any 
other notorious erinmnme. 

Where any perſon calumniates the government, 


or the adminiſtration, he is declared infamous, 
and his goods chnfiſcated: but if ſuch diſcourſes 


tend to a ſedition,' or inſurrection, they are to be 
puniſhed, ſays their law, with the utmoſt ſeve- 
rity'; which in an arbitrary government poſſibly 


extends to the Hfe of the offender. As to thoſe 


who endeavour to defame a magiſtrate, either civil 
or eccleſiaſtical, or injure the reputation of a per- 
fon of honour 'by Writing, or otherwiſe, they Are 
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CHAP, to pay eighty rix dollars to the party grieved, and of the King, or the Lord of the place, If the Ch 
XI. a fine of three marks to the crown, and in default maſter of a ſhip finds goods floating on the ſea, Al 


h 
of payment are condemned to the pillory, and to is to take care of the ſame, and deliver them 4 Al XI. 


carry ſtones for the repair of the fortifications and 
publick buildings. 


If any perſon refuſes to take up arms and ſerve 


the government either by ſea or land, in caſe of 
an inſurrection, or invaſion, when he is ſummoned 


Owner. 


to attend the royal ſtandard, he is to be declared 
infamous, and to forfeit his eſtate. A perſon 
guilty of theft is not only ſentenced to be whipped 
and to hard labour in the publick works, but to 
reſtore double the value of the goods ſtoln to the 
Coining is puniſhed with the loſs of lite 


and honour, and confiſcation of the eitate of the 


offender : and the ſame puniſhment is inflicted on 
him who removes an antient land mark. 
He who counterfeits the hand, or ſeal of ano- 


ther, or forges a writing for his own benefit, is 


ſentenced to have his hand cut off, his goods con- 


fiſcated, and declared infamous. ' he torture is 
feldom uſed in Denmark but in caſes of high trea- 
ſon, and then only upon perſons already convicted 
of the ſame crime, in order to make them diſco- 
ver their accomplices, which is directly contrary 


to the preſent law of England, that will not ſuffer 


2 criminal to be witneſs againſt any perſon, tho? 
it was otherwiſe antiently. 
Duels, and even the challenging another to 


fight, is puniſhed with the loſs of lite and eftate ; 


and ſeconds who do not endeavour to prevent it, 


in diftreſs, and to preſerve the goods ior the own- 


| pears to claim them, the King's officers, or the 


are puniſhed in like manner ; he who is killed in 
a duel is not ſuffered to be buried in conſecrated 
ground, Whoever reflects upon another for refu- 
ſing a challenge is puniſhable, and declared infa- 
mous by the Daniſh law. Where one hath been 
guilty of any injurious language, or ſtruck ano- 
ther with his hand, he is puniſhable by fine and 
impriſonment, and where the oftence is very hein- 


ous, with the loſs of his eſtate, according to the 


nature of the offence; and theſe crimes are puniſh- 


ed by the Governor of the place, with the aſſiſ- 
tance of the noblemen and gentlemen of the neigh- 
bourhood. | 

In caſes of ſhipwreck the Daniſh ſubjects are 
required to give all imaginable aſſiſtance to thoſe 


er's uſe. The ſhips which guard the coaſt are 
directed to fave what effects they can, for which 
they have a very moderate reward; and the own- 
ers are permitted to ſel] them in the country, or 


_ embark them on board other veſſels. If a ſhip or 


goods be driven on the coaſt, and no body ap- 


Lord of the manor (as the caſe is) takes care. to 
preſerve them, or- if they are periſhable goods to 
ſell them to the beſt advantage, and to reſtore 
them to the owner; but if they are not reclaimed 
within a year and a day they become the property 


houſes: if a waggoner demands more than his due, 


of art at leaſt, as well as the rector. 


the next magiſtrate, who muſt keep them a year 
and a day, to ſee if any one can claim them, and 
if no body owns them, they belong to the King 
and if any one conceal or embezzle ſuch wrecked 
goods he is to be puniſhed as a felon ; and the law 
is much the ſame where a perſon finds goods, or 
cattle upon the road, for he is obliged to publiſh 
it in the court of the diſtrict, and can have no 
property in the goods till a year and a day be 
paſled, where no body comes in to reclaim them, 
As to travelling, which is uſually performed in 
a little waggon drawn by two or four horſe, 
the magiſtrates of every city oblige the waggon- 
ers of the neighbourhood to form themſelves into 
a ſociety, and elect one of their number to pre- 
ſide over them, who is called the waggon-maſter, 
and when a traveller comes to any place this of- 
hcer is to ſee him furniſhed with a waggon 
without delay, and that no more be extorted for 
the hire than is allowed by the government; the 
rates being ſet up in all taverns and publick 


or refuſes to go at the ſet price, the maſter wag- 
goner informs the magiſtrate with it, and he is 
ſeverely puniſhed; and if the maſter waggoner 
does not do his duty in ſupplying the traveller 
with a carriage and horſes, he may have jul- 
tice done him on a complaint made to the ma- 
giſtrate; and the law is the ſame againſt water- - 
men and ferry- men, who demand more than their 
fare. 

There being but one univerſity in Denmark, 2 
divinity reader is appointed to relide in every 
cathedral to expound the ſcriptures to the peo- 
ple. And theſe divinity readers, as well as the 
maſters of colleges, are examined by the profeſſors 
of the royal academy of Copenhagen, before they 
are admitted to officiate. Private ſchools are ex- 
preſly prohibited by the laws of Denmark, and no 
other allowed but thoſe eſtabliſhed by publick 
authority in. the cities and great towns, and they 
have two or three maſters belonging to each 
ſchool, who have taken. their degree of maſters 
The firſt 
maſter or rector is choſen. by the Superintendent 
or Biſhop, having paſſed his examination before. 
him and the miniſter of the pariſh. The under- 
maſters are appointed by the rector, with the 
approbation of the miniſter of the place. The 
lefſer ſchooks, where only writing and accompts 


are taught, are appointed by the magiſtrate, the 


teacher having been firſt examined by the prieſt, 
who is alſo to take care that they are inſtructed 


in the Lutheran doarine, 


No perſon may appoint a tutor to travel. 
with his ſon, who hath not been firſt eat, 


— 
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by the Superintendent of the dioceſe, and found 
to be orthodox in the religion of the country. 
And the ſame is required where one takes a tu- 


tor into his houſe. The tutor alſo ought to be 


a ſtudent of the univerſity of Copenhagen. 

As no other method of teaching is allowed 
than that preſcribed by the government, ſo no 
other books may be read but ſuch as are ap- 


pointed by authority, which are compoſed chiefly 


by the profeſſors of their univerſity. The im- 
portation of books is alſo prohibited, eſpecially 


thoſe which treat of any other perſuaſion of re- 


ligion than that eſtabliſhed amongſt them. No 
other calenders or almanacks are allowed to be 


publiſhed, than thoſe made by the order of the 
rector and ſenate of the univerſity, on pain of 


confiſcation of goods, They are prohibited alſo 
to ſtuff their almanacks with predictions relat- 
ing to war, plague, or famine, or any other ca- 
lamities. . 
The clergy of this kingdom are divided into 


three claſſes, viz. 1. Superintendents, or Biſhops. 


2. Intendants, which ſome compare to our arch- 
deacons. And, 3. Curates, or pariſh-prieſts. The 
Superintendent is obliged to viſit his dioceſe once 


_ every year, and to lye in the parſon's houſe 


when he comes to any place, who 1s to entertain 
him, his ſervants and four horſes gratis. The 
Superintendents are conſecrated by the Biſhop or 
Superintendent of Zeland, aſſiſted by five or fix 


prieſts, but nominated by the King. The pea- 


ſants who pay tythes of all their corn, cattle, 
poultry, and bees, pay one tbird thereof to the 
crown, another to the Biihop and other uſes of 
the church, and the remaining third to their pa- 
riſh-prieſt. But of graſs and fruits which grow 
ſpontaneouſly, no tythes are paid, it is ſaid, I here 
are ſome other dues alfo, payable to the clergy 
by the peaſants for confeſſion, burials, marriages, 


&c. The Superintendent holds a kind of ſynod 


twice a year, conſiſting of the intendants in his 
dioceſe, where the Governor of the province pre- 
lides for the King. he intendants are choſen 
by the pariſh prieſts of each county or diſtrict, 
in conjunction with the Superintendent. And 


he is obliged to viſit all the pariſhes under his 


inſpection once a year at leaſt; and hath a power 
of cenſuring the lives and converſations of the 
prieſts in their reſpective diviſions. They ſee 
that the churches are kept in repair, and that 
their revenues are not alienated or miſapplied. 

No Perſon can be admitted into prieſt's orders 


till he hath a cure provided for him. He muſt 


have a certificate alſo from the divinity profeſſor 
of the univerſity concerning the progreſs he 
hath made in his ſtudies, and his qualifications 
for the pulpit. And if he do not come im- 
mediately from the univerſity, he muſt have 
them from the intendant and pariſh- prieſt where 


he reſides, and if the Superintendent approves of C H AP. 
the clerk, he is inſtituted and inducted as with us: XI. 
but their law requires that none be admitted into 


- prieſt's orders, who are under hve and twenty 


years of age: and the giving any money or con- 
{ideration, either for orders, or a preſentment to 
a living, is forbidden, as in the church of England. 


And they are obliged to perform divine ſervice ac- 


cording to the eſtabliſhed form, or ritual, obſerv- 
ed at St. Mary's in Copenhagen, They are 
obliged to pray for the King and magiſtracy, and 
for the propagation of the Goſpel, and are pro- 
hibited to admit any to the facrament, who have 
not firſt been at confeſſion, But the penitent, 
it is ſaid, need not give an account of every 
particular fin, a general confeſſion, according to 
the order the commandments ſtand in, entitles 


him to abſolution. The prieſt is alſo forbid to 


take any money of the penitent, which the Lu- 
theran miniſters frequently do notwithſtanding. 
The prieſt may not divulge the confeſſion of 
any one where. it is particular, unleſs in caſes of 
high. treaſon, or for the prevention of ſome great 
miſchief by ſuch diſcovery, on pain of deprivati- 
on; and in this caſe the name of the penitent 
ought to be concealed as long as poſlible. 

The Danes look upon all, who have any ſervice 
appointed them in the church, as eccleſiaſticks, 
and they are accordingly. taken from among the 
ſtudents, whether they be clerks, ſextons, or 
ſinging- men, and theſe wholly depend on the 
prieſt or curate of the pariſh. 

The lands of every perſon convicted of turn- 
ing Papiſt are forfeited to the next heir, unleſs 
he diſpoſes of them before he changes his religi- 
on, and ſuch an apoſtate is to be baniſhed the 
Daniſh dominions. Whoever hath received his 
education from the jeſuits is diſabled to have any 
employment eccleliaſtical or civil; and Popiſh 
prieſts are prohibited to enter the Daniſh terri- 
tories on pain of death, Nor is the law leſs 
ſevere againſt thoſe they are pleaſed to denomi- 
nate hereticks. Jews. are forbid to come into 
the kingdom without a royal licence; and who- 
ever diſcovers a Jew is entitled to a reward of 
fifty crowns, T heir laws alſo are pretty ſevere 
againſt gypſies and fortune-tellers, who pretend 
to foretel future events, and to be acquainted with 
the ſtars; no leſs than baniſhment being the pain 
of the firſt offence, and the ſecond capital. 

Blaſphemers of GOD. and religion are ſen- 
tenced, firſt to hive their tongues cut out, and 
afterwards to loſe their heads. And if a prieſt or 
eccleſiaſtick is guilty of profaning the name of 
GOD, or any other notorious vice, his puniſh- 
ment is double to that of a layman's, ws 

Their laws concerning marriage require that 
the conſent of the relations and guardians be had 
as well as the woman's. And if ſhe marriey 
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XI. 


= but then if a guardian neglect to marry his ward 
till ſhe is paſt eighteen years of age, the magi- 
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ceive the profit of her fortune during his life; 


ſtrate is impowered to relieve her. Their mar- 
riages are diſſoluble, and a divorce may be ob- 
tained in Denmark in three cafes, 1. For adul- 


tery. 2. On a voluntary and malicious elope- 


ment. And 3. For impotence. But in caſe of 
adultery, the crime muſt be well proved by wit- 


neſſes or circumſtances, the confeſſion of the of- 


fending party not being deemed ſufficient, ſince 
many have falſely accuſed themſelves, in order 
to obtain a ſeparation. The Daniſh law alſo re- 
quires that the party who brings the accuſation 
be innocent, for otherwiſe no divorce can be ob- 
tained, unleſs it appear that the ill uſage of the 
husband hath occaſioned the wife to offend. And 
if the husband after he has diſcovered his wife 
to be guilty of adultery, ſhall cohabit with her 


_ afterwards, a ſeparation will not be granted. Where 
a woman is divorced for adultery, ſhe may mar- 


ry again after three years are elapſed, with a royal 
licence, provided ſhe hath lived chaſtely during 
that time, but ſhe may not marry or reſide with- 
in the ſame town or diſtrict where her former 
husband lived: and the like law is where the 
husband is divorced for adultery committed by 
him ; but the innocent party is at liberty to marry 
ſo foon as the ſentence of divorce is pronounced. 
What they term a malicious elopement, and is 


a ſecond cauſe of divorce, is where one of the 


parties voluntarily abſents him or herſelf from 
his or her ſpouſe by the ſpace of three years ; but 


if the party deſerted hath cohabited with another 
in the mean time, a divorce cannot be obtained 


on this account, However if it appear that the 


party going away from his or her ſpouſe aſſociate 


with a third perſon, the party deſerted may then 
immediately marry again, on account of adulte- 
ry. Where a perſon is abſent on account of 
trade, or war, or other neceſſary avocation, this 
is not deemed a defertion, but the wife is obliged 
to wait ſeven years for his return; after which 
time if the wife marry again and the firſt huſ- 
band return from abroad, he ſhall not reclaim 
his wife again, unleſs he make it appear that he 
hath lived chaſtly during his abſence, and hath 


not aſſociated himſelf with any other woman. 


And he 1s obl:ged to produce evidence of the places 
he hath reſided at, that the wife may be at liber- 
ty to examine the matter. But if he produces 
ſuch proof as is ſatisfactory to the magiſtrate, the 
woman muſt return to her firſt ſpouſe. In the 
caſe of impotence the woman is obliged to prove 
that the ſame was previous to the marriage, and 


ſhe is to wait three years at leaſt, to fee if it 


may be remedied : but when that time is expired, 


if thete be no hopes of relief, the marriage is null. 


Where ſuch a misfortune happens after marriage, CH 4p 


it is ſaid the party concerned hath no other reme. 
dy but patience. 

A man is not allowed to felt or alienate his 
lands before he is five and twenty years of age, 
without the conſent of his neareſt relations. And 
a woman, whether ſhe be maid or widow, can 
never part with her lands, but muſt leave them 
to deſcend as the law directs. 

An uninterrupted poſſeſſion of twenty years is 
held to make a good title to an eſtate, and they 
are not permitted to run farther back in a trial of 
the right, All obligations alſo and perſonal debts 
are held to be void, if not renewed within twenty 
years. And notes and bills of exchange are of 
equal force with an obligation. But the law al- 
lows eight days time for all kind of payments to 
be made beyond the time prefixed, and if that 
time be elapſed four and twenty hours, the cre- 


ditor may proteſt it, and have proceſs either againſt 
the original debtor or accepter : but no perſon is. 


obliged to pay any. money loſt at gaming. 


The tenure of villainage {till prevails in many 


DO 


parts of Denmark, and their vaſſals or tenants 


who hold by this bafe tenure, are purchaſed, and 
deſcend with the lands they live upon, as the 
fiſn in the waters, or deer in a park. Nor can 


theſe peaſants leave the lands they belong to and 


retire elſewhere, if they do, the Lord of the foil 
may reclaim them with all their goods. Nor can 
any town or place receive them, unleſs they pro- 


duce a licence from their Lord, and a certificate 


from the miniſter of the pariſh where they laſt 
inhabited. And if a peaſant of this claſs endea- 
vours to conceal himſelf, his lord may ſeize him 
whereever he finds him, and put him in priſon, 
or remove him to any other tenement or farm, 
by way of puniſhment, If the wife of one of 
theſe peaſants is brought to bed on the lands of 


another Lord, the child ſhall however belong to 


the Lord where the father lives. Although the 
Lord has a power to enfranchiſe his peaſant, or 
to ſell him with the land, yet he cannot fell him 
{ingly ſeparate from the glebe. : 

The children of eccleſiaſticks of the peaſant 
race are free, and ſo are all ſtudents in the libe- 
ral arts. A peaſant cannot have the freedom of 
any town till he is firſt enfranchiſed by his Lord. 
But if he hath reſided. ten years in any city un- 
reclaimed, and becomes a tradeſman or artificer, 
or applies himſelf to the ſea, he is. deemed free. 
A peaſant alſo who hath lived twenty years in 4 
foreign village off of the Lord's land, has there- 
by procured his freedom; or if he goes into the 
army and obtains a commiſſion, this gives him 
his freedom. 

As to their game laws, every freeholder may 
hunt or fiſh in his own grounds, and the no- 


bility and gentry have the privilege of WAY 
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\ nl A P. in common or waſte grounds, within ten miles 

) XI. of their ſeats, except in the King's parks, and 

S_ .) they may fiſh in lakes and ponds, which are not 

| appropriated to the King's pleaſure, For if any 

Lord hunt, ſhoot or fiſh in any place ſet apart 
for his Majeſty, he forfeits for every ſtag killed 


hundred, and for a hare four hundred, and for 


two hundred. And whoever is convicted of hunt- 
ing in another's lands, forfeits'an hundred ounces 
of filver for every offene. | 

The people of this country being pretty much 
addicted to drinking, all buſineſs is prohibited to 
be tranſacted in taverns, and the fitting tipling in 
publick houſes pretty much diſcountenanced ; if 
they will drink it muſt be at home ; and the rea- 
ſon of it a late writer ſuppoſes to be, leſt the peo- 
ple ſhould in their cups be too free with the go- 
vernment, It is obſerved alſo, that the ſubjects 
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one thouſand rix dollars, for a fallow deer eight 


every ſwan, gooſe, duck, partridge or other fowl, 


on; and when they have by importunity, or 
threats, been induced to make ſatisfaction in ſome 
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uſually endeavour to imitate the court: if it hap- CHAP, 
pen to be a ſober reign, the people are Jeſs gi- XI. 
ven to exceſs ; and when they have vicious Princes 
and miniſters the lower part of mankind do not 
= to follow the lewd example their ſuperiors ſet 
em. 
If any perſon be known to ſend his effects or 
money out of the kingdom to be lodged in fo- 
reign banks, the King claims a ſixth part of the 
whole, and the perſon is alſo obliged to pay a 
tenth to the magiſtrates. of the town, or the Lord 
of the ſoil where he reſides: even foreign merchants 
have been obliged to ſubmit to theſe exactions on 
their returning home, notwithſtanding their re- 
ſpective Sovereigns have inſiſted upon an exempti- 


particular caſes, they have nevertheleſs ſoon after. 
proceeded to extort the like ſums from others. 


O 
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AST and weſt Greenland may poſſibly 
be upon the ſame continent, and I am 
inclined to think they are; but as the 
extent from Cape Farewel, the ſouth- 
5 weſt part of it, in the latitude of ſixty degrees 
5 ae thirty minutes, to the north-eaſt part, in the la- 
ne conti- titude of eighty and higher, is a prodigious tract 
Kew of Jand, if contiguous, they may very well be 
looked upon as diſtin& countries, and deſcribed a- 
part. Our maps, and moſt of our geographers, 
call the weſtern ſide Groenland, and the eaſt fide 
Greenland; but it is certain the weſt, which 
was firſt diſcovered, went by the name of Green- 
land long before the other was known, and pro- 
bably the latter was ſo called by the firſt Eng- 


CHAP. 
. 


ell Green- 
land and 
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Treats of tie ſituation, inhabitan i animals, and produce of Weſt Greenland. 


*- 5 


liſh diſcoverers, as imagining it to be the fame Gf 

continent with Weſt 3 The Dutch wh & P. 
indeed called the eaſt part of it Spitsbergen, from the enn 
craggy rocks and mountains which appeared upon 
the coaſt: Spitz in that language ſignifying cragged 
or pointed; and Berg a hill. The King of 
Denmark, it ſeems, looked upon this north eaſt 
23 on he firſt diſcovery to be part of Old 
Greenland; of which he pretends to the ſove- 


reignty, and accordingly claimed the dominion of 
thoſe ſeas, endeavouring to exclude the Engliſh 
from the while fiſhery there; and had he been 
ſtrong enough to make good his title, would 
no doubt have inſiſted on it to this day: but as 
there where no inhabitants here who could be his 
ſubjects ; 
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Situation. 


ſubjects; and the Danes had never caſt an eye 
on this part of Greenland till the Engliſh began 
the whale fiſhing in thoſe ſeas, they did not think 
fit to diſcontinue their fiſhing, till their good 
friends the Dutch ſpoiled that trade (of which 
hereafter). I proceed now to the deſcription of 
Weſt Greenland, or Old Greenland, of which 
the King of Denmark calls himſelf Sovereign. 
Weſt Greenland, which the King of Den- 
mark claims the dominion of, is a tract of land 
lving four or five days fail to the northward and 


weſtward of Iceland. This country, it is pre- 


tended, the Norwegians diſcovered about the year 
982. That they built ſeveral towns here, con- 
verted the natives to Chriſtianity, erected biſhop- 
ricks, and annually levy'd a tribute or duty on 


the inhabitants, which ſerved to maintain the 


King of Norway's table. But however that mat- 
ter be certain it is, that when the Englith cap- 
tain FORBISHER, in the year 1577. came upon 
this coaſt as he was endeavouring to find out a 
north-wett pallage to India, the people were per- 


fectly barbarous, not ſo much as the ruins of any 


towns were to be met with; and there was no 


reaſon to think the people had ever been civilized, 


much leſs inſtructed in the Chriſtian religion. 
And this Hupsoxn, Davis, BAF FIN, JaMEs, 
and all our diſcoverers to the north welt unani- 
mouſly agree in. Nay, the Danes themſelves, 


who pretend the natives are their ſubjects, mak- 


Ing a voyage thither in the year 1605, could not 


ſo much as bring the inhabitants to converſe, or 
traffic kx with them; but found them ever upon 


their guard, and ready to furprize and fall upon 


pace of the 
GOUT Ys 
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try. 


the Danes as enemies and invaders of their coun- 
And notwithſtanding they toox ſeveral of 
the natives by force, and brought them to Den- 
mark, they could never bring them to be ſoci- 
able, or learn any thing from them of their coun- 
try: fo that what the Kings of Denmark mean, 
by having the dominion of theſe people, whom 
they never conquered, a nation fo far from ac- 
knowledging the Danes their Sovereigns, that 
they always ſtood upon their defenſe when their 
ſhips approached their ſhores, may be difficult to 
imagine | 

T he country is generally rocky and mountain- 
ous, and their hills covered with ſnow ; their 
ſhores are frozen up great part of the year, as 
thoſe of Iceland are; ſo that there is no coming 
near them. There have been ſeveral bays and 
inlets diſcovered to the north-weſt, particularly 


Baffins Bay, where the adventures ſailed as high 


as eighty degrees, but no paſſage could ever be 
diſcovered from hence to rhe ſouth, or rather 
weſtern ocean; on the contrary, there ſeems all 
the reaſon in the world to believe that the 
continent of Greenland is contiguous to that of 


0 Amcrica. America; for firſt it is obſerved, that to the 
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ice. 


weſtward the ice is unmoveable, and ſeems to 
adhere to the land, whereas in the ocean though 
there be large fields, or prodigious mountains of 
ice, they are frequently in motion: and was there 
a communication between our northern ocean, 


and the weſtern American &ean or South Sea, 


as it is called, the ice would ſometimes be ſepa- 
rated, and they might have made their way 
through the icy mountains, as they do in other 
ſeas in the ſame latitude. Another reaſon al- 
ledged againſt a paſſage to the weſtern, or Ame- 
rican ocean, or South ſea, this way is, that the 


tides conſtantly flow from the eaſt to the weſt, 


where they are unreſtrained, and not compelled 
to alter their courle by the winding of the ſhores, 
and . ebb back again, which they would not do 
if they did not meet with land on that ſide to re- 
ſiſt their courſe. | 

There are abundance of ſmall iſlands upon the 
coaſt of Greenland, which form ſeveral good 
bays and harbours. "The rivers allo which fall 
into theſe ſeas are large and navigable; into ſome 
of which our diſcoverers relate they failed up ten 
or twelve leagues, and found them plentifully 
ſtored with hſh; and between the mountains 
were many fertile plains and valleys. The air, 
as may well be expected in theſe latitudes, is 
very cold three parts of the year; and the fogs 
are almoſt as troubleſome to the mariners as the 
But what travellers take the moſt notice 
of, is the northern light, or aurora borealis, 
which in the ſpring of the year about the new 
moon darts ſtreams of light trom the horizon al- 
molt to the zenith, as quick as lightning, with- 
out ceaſing, till near break of day, being ſeen 
frequently in Iceland, Norway, and other nor- 
thern countries; and is of the ſame kind with 


that which was vilible in England in the year 1716, 


to our great aſtoniſhment, and hath been ſeen 
here ſeveral times ſince in a leſs degree. 
the various figures and battles which a fruitful 
imagination might diſcover in the air at that 
time, let every man form ſuch images as are moſt 
ſuitable to his fancy, and leave his neighbours at 
liberty to enjoy. their ſeveral happy conceits. 


But it is obſervable, that theſe lights never ariſe to 


the ſouthward of the eaſt or welt, 
As to the perſons of the natives they are ra- 

ther ſhort than tall, and ſtrong built; their hair 

and eyes black, their complexions a very dark 


tawny ; their faces flat and broad like the Tar- 


tars, and their lips thick as the negroes. They 
appear to have been extremely ſhy, and upon their 
guard whenever they converſe with foreigners ; 
and where they have entered into any familiarity 
with our people, it ſeems to have been only to 
get an opportunity of ſtealing ſomething from 
them, or to do them miſchief, But as our ſhips 
have forcibly carried off ſeveral of the mt 


1 
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3 HAP. and killed and wounded others, perhaps this hath 
1 | given them ſuch a prejudice to ſtrangers as is not 
| eaſy to be removed, and occaſion their looking 
upon us to be as barbarous as we eſteem them. 
It is not for any one adventurer to ſay, I treated 
the natives civilly, and endeavoured by all the 
good uſage imaginable to bring them to trafhck 
with me, and be ſociable: if their country-men 
have ever received ill uſage from a foreigner before, 
they are all alarmed, no doubt, and expect to be 
dealt with in the fame manner again. Their 
treating us as enemies therefore may be no effect 
of a ſavage temper, nor ought they to be denomi- 
nated barbarous on this account ; but it may be 
imputed rather to their fears, or their reſentment, 
on account of injuries received, 5 
They do not ſeem to want courage, having 
engaged our men with ſlings, and bows and ar- 
rows, when we have fired both great and ſmall 
ſhot; and in this only they differ from the Sa- 
moieds and Laplanders, who are a timorous gene- 
ration. Their habits and way of living is alſo 
much like theirs. They clothe themſelves with 
the skins of rain deer, of fiſhes or fowls, and are 
drawn on ſledges by dogs or other animals, T hey 
live in tents, wandering from place to place in 
fummer, and in caves or huts under the hills in 
winter, having ſubterraneous paſſages from one 
dwelling to another, and their ordinary employ- 
ments are fiſhing and hunting. Their women 


and chins, with very coarſe paint. They braid 
their hair, and have pendants in their ears. The 
Greenlanders ſpeak very thick, and in the throat, 
pronouncing the letter g nnn ike the Tartars. 
They want the letter r, uſing ! inſtead of it, and 
it is ſaid, have ſome Daniſh words in their lan- 
guage: but thoſe who were brought over to Den- 
mark however would never learn the Daniſh 
tongue. They have no value for gold or filver, 
but iron and iron ware, ſuch as knives, ſciſſars, 
needles, &c. they are very fond of, and have at- 
tempted to ſteal even anchors from the ſhip's crew; 
but what uſe they would be of to them is not eaſy 
to imagine, for they do not feem to have the art 
of forging iron, the heads of their. darts and ar- 
rows being armed with a fiſh's bone inſtead of 
iron. They do not eat their meat raw, as ſome 
of our firſt diſcoverers ſuggeſted, but boiled or 
| roaſted ; and their common food is the fleſh of 
rain deer, of foxes, dogs, or dried fiſh ; as for 
bread corn I do not find they have any in the 
country. 5 a 2 | 

Their government, I am ſatisfied, none of our 
travellers are ſo well acquainted with as to give us 
any tolerable account of it, though none of them 
but ſay ſomething on this head, according to their 
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make long blue ſtrokes on their foreheads, lips 


ends, with Which they 
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ſeveral humours or prepoſſeſſions; ſome will have CHAP. 
them to live in a ſtate of nature, and that the I. 
weakeſt only ſubmit to the ſtrongeſt, becauſe they wy | 
cannot help it. Others have found out abundance 
of petty Monarchs; and a third tells us of a 
mighty Emperor beyond the mountains, which 
ſeems to be the pure effect of imagination. Their 
religion we are not much better acquainted with, Religion of 
Travellers relate they have found abundance of fader 
deformed and monſtrous images on the ſhore, 
which they ſuppoſe to be their gods, and that when 
the people would have you put any confidence in 
them, they point to the ſun, whom they ſeem to- 
adore, and lay their hands upon their breaſts. 
This planet therefore is generally ſuppoſed to be 
the ſupreme object of their worſhip. 8 1 
The beaſts that are found in Greenland are 
bears, foxes, rain deer, dogs, and ſea horſes or 
morſes, which are deemed an amphibious ani- 
mal; but I ſhall have occaſion to ſay more of 
theſe when I come to the eaſtern Greenland, or 
Spitzbergen ; the whale and ſword fiſh alſo I ſhall 
defer deſcribing till I come to treat of that coun- 
try, where they ſeem to abound more than in any 
other, only it may be proper to obſerve here, that 
the ſword fiſh is frequently ſtyled the ſea unicorn, 
and that the teeth of ſome large fiſh have been fre- 
quently brought from Old Greenland to Denmark, 
and called unicorns horns. Their rivers are full 
of ſalmon and other good hſh ; and beſides their 
red geeſe and other water fowl, they have white 
partridges as in Lapland. Eg 
There is ſcarce any timber to be found near 
the coaſts of Weſt Greenland, and but little under- 
wood, Some of their vallies, it is ſaid, are in 
appearance fruitful, and might bear corn if they 
were manured, but I do not find the experiment 
hath been ever made. Their mountains are per- 
petually covered with fnow, and yield ſcarce any 


Pro luce of 
the ſoil. 


plants or herbage, according to the accounts we 


have received; but as our people have never had an 
opportunity of travelling up into the country, a 
particular account of the produce of the ſoil can- 


not yet be expected. The ſtructure of their boats 


is much admired by our ſeamen, of which they 
have two kinds, the one a ſmall veſſel, juſt large 
enough for one man; and the other, thirty or 
forty foot long, with ten or more ſeats for the 
rowers. The ribs of their boats are made of 
whalebone tacked together with the ſinews of ani- 
mals, and covered with ſeal skins. The leſſer - 
boats are managed with one oar, bread at both 
ddle ſometimes on one 
ſide the boat, and ſometimes on the other, row- 
ing with an incredible ſwiftneſs, inſomuch that 
one of our ſix or eight oared boats, it is ſaid, can- - 


not paſs them, 
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CHAP. II. 


Treats of the ſituation of New Greenland; of the 
firft diſcrvery of it; and of tte probability there is 
of its being contreuous to Alla, as well as America ; 
and of the a'tempts which have been made to diſco- 
ver a paſſage to China tis way. 


N ENV Greenland lyes directly to the north- 
ward of the north cape of Norway, the moſt 
ſoutherly part of it in the latitude of 76, and ex- 
tending northwards, for ought appears, as far as 


the pole ; but our adventurers have actually diſ- 


The firit 
northe run 
ditcoveries: 


covered to 80 degrees and beyond. How far it 
extends to the eaſt and weſt is uncertain ; but the 
molt probable opinion is, that it is contiguous 


to Alta on the eaſt, and to Old Greenland on the 


welt, 

The firſt northern diſcoveries were made at the 
charge of a company of Engliſh merchants, incorpo- 
rated in the reign of ED W ARD VI. and ſtyled the 


_ merchants adventurers, for diſcovering of lands un- 


560 D . , 
known, &c. Their principal deſign was to diſcover 


a paſſage to India and China by the north eaſt, and to 
come in for a ſhare of that rich trade with the 


* Portugueſe, by a ſhorter way than by the cape of 


Good Hope; or at leaſt they hoped to diſcover 
ſome countries where they might eſtabliſh a trade 


of equal advantage to them. Another reaſon of 


their endeavouring to make theſe diſcoveries, 


| ſeems to be, that it was then looked upon as baſe 


and unfair to encroach upon, or ſupplant any 
other nation in their trade, and take the advan- 
tage of their diſcoveries ; and the world ſeems to 


be of much the ſame opinion at this day, or it is 


not to be conceived what pretence there can be to 


_ exclude the Emperor's ſubjects from a ſhare of the 


India trade, which ſo many other nations enjoy 
at this time, Nay, we ſeem to think now, that 
the mere being poſſeſſed of any branch of trade, 
however we came into it, entitles us to the mono- 
poly of it, and that we may by force exclude any 
other people who would endeavour to put in for a 
ſhare. But had the Engliſh governed themſelves 
by this maxim the laſt hundred and fifty years, 
their High Mightineſſes muſt ſtill have been the 
poor diſtreſſed States: for the Engliſh were firit 


in the Indies, in Ruſſia, in the herring and whale 


fiſhery, &c. and have ſuffered the Dutch not only 


to ſhare theſe trades, but to intrude themſelves in- 


to the whole buſineſs almoſt, and exclude their deavours to diſcover a north eaſt paſſage, and ac- 


benefactors, the firſt diſcoverers, from the moſt 
profitable branches of commerce, which they 
effected chiefly by bribing our miniſtry in ſome 
of the late reigns, It is juſtly ſaid of the Dutch 


- grandeur, that it was produced and maintained by 


the corruption of our miniſters. But to retura 


from this digreſſion, if it be one, the Englich 


land, which the Engliſh fa 


company for diſcovery of unknown lands, in Ma 


1553, fitted out three ſhips, of which Sir aal CHAR 


ILLOUGHBY was Admiral, who being ſepa- 
rated from one of them, doubled the north cape 
of Norway with the other two ; and according to 
a note found in his cabin, ſteering north and 
north eaſt from thence for ſome weeks, diſcovered 
could be no other 
than Greenland, but the Dutch will have it to be 
Nova Zembla, or Newland, by which name, it 
is obſervable, both Greenland and Nova Zembla 
went on the firſt diſcovery, and it is highly probable 
they are the ſame continent; the boldeſt and mot in- 
quiſitive adventurers not having been able to diſcover 
any paſſage between them. But which ever it was Sir 
HUCH WILLOUGHBY diſcovered, he afterwards 
ſteered ſouth, or ſouth weſt again, and came up- 
on the coaſt of Muſcovite Lapland in September 
following, and being imbay'd with the ice, he 
and all his company died, as it was at firſt ſup- 
poſed, by extremity of cold ; but from other ac- 
cidents of the like nature, it is moſt probable the 
ſcurvy was their greateſt enemy, having no other 


food but ſalt meat in the ſhip. . They were moft 


of them alive in January, as appears from their 
journals ; and one would think as they were able 
to bear the cold in that rigorous month, they 


WV | 


would have ſubſiſted afterwards if they had had no 


other misfortune to contend with, But the in- 
ſtances I ſhall give hereafter prove it to a demon- 
{tration, that with moderate care and ſuitable pro- 
viſion, there is no part of the world yet diſcover- 
ed, but is habitable, even in the winter ſeaſon, 
and that by people bred in more ſouthern latitudes. 
And as the cold of Lapland does not ſeem to be 
leſs vigorous than that of Greenland, there is no 
reaſon to believe but if a colony was ſettled in the 
latter, their poſterity might live in Greenland, when 
they were enured to it, with as much ſatisfaction as 


the Laplanders do in their country. But notwith- 
ſtanding the Admiral, Sir Hua H WiLLOUGHBY, 


periſhed in this firſt attempt to diſcover the coun- 
tries of the north, one of his ſhips, called the Ed- 
ward Bonaventure, Capt. CHANCELLOR com- 
mander, which had been ſeparated from him, 
doubled the north cape, and diſcovered the bay of 
Archangel, whereby he ſettled a trade directly 
with Ruſſia, which the Engliſh enjoyed alone for 
many years, till the Dutch ſupplanted them, as 
hath been ſhewn in treating of Ruſſia. 

The Engliſh company ſtill perſiſted in their en- 


cordingly in the year 15 56, fitted out a ſhip un- 
der the command of Capt. STEPHEN BOROUGA, 
Comptroller of the navy in the reign of Queen 
E11ZABETH, who failed beyond the bay of 
Archangel to the north eaſt part of Ruſſia and 
Samoieda, diſcovering the river Pechora, Nova 
Zembla, and the ſtraits of Waigats, which divide 
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Nova Zembla from the continent of Ruſfia, after 
which he returned home; and our adventurers, 
wearied with endeavouring to find a paſſage this 
way, which might lead them to the Chineſe ſeas, 
next attempted to find a way to the Indies by the 
north weſt, in which they employed Sir MAR- 
TIN FORBISHER in the years 1576, 77, and 78, 
and a bolder or more skilful diſcoverer they could 
But after three years fruitleſs 
labour to make his way into the weſtern or 
ſouth ſea, as it is called, he was obliged to deſiſt 
from that enterprize, either by the intervening 
land, or ice Which adhered to the land, as were 


many other commanders afterwards. 


In the = 15 80, the Engliſh company fitted 
out two ſhips under the command of Capt. AR- 
THUR PETT, and Capt, CHARLEs JACKMAN, 
to endeayour the diſcovery of a north eaſt paſſage 
They paſſed the ſtraights of 
Waigats, between Nova Zembla and Ruſſia, run- 
ning as far eaſtward as they could for the ice, and 
then returned back through the ſaid ſtraights ; but 
ARTHUR PETT was ſuppoſed to be loſt in his 
paſſage home, being never heard of more. The 


Engliſh alone frequented the northern ſeas hither- 
to, but now the Dutch began to follow their 


ſteps, coming to Kola in Lapland, and after- 
wards into the bay of Archangel. And in the 
year 1596, the Dutch fitted out four ſhips, W1L- 
LIAM BARENTS being their chief pilot, who 
ſailed to Nova Zembla, paſſed the ſtraights of 


 Wiaigats, and failed to the eaſtward, till he was 
_ obliged by the ice to return back, The fame 


Capt. BaRENTs failed to the ſtraights of Wai- 
gats the following year with ſeven ſhips, in order 
to force a paſſage through to the eaſtern ocean, 
but was again prevented by the ice. Upon the 
return of theſe ſhips, the Dutch, being ſtill confi- 
dent there muſt be a north eaſt paſſage, ſent out 
WILLIAM BARENTS with two other ſhips, who 
now ftood more to the northward, and came to 
an iſland in the latitude of 74, by them called 
Bear iſland, but by the Engliſh, Cherry iſland ; 
from hence they failed northward as high as 80, 
and ſaw the land by them called Spitzbergen, from 


its craggy promontories, but by the Engliſh, 
Greenland, and here they went on ſhore, Ba- 


RENTS afterwards ſailed back to Cherry iſland, 
and from thence to the north eaſt of Nova Zem- 
bla, till they came into the latitude of 76, an- 
choring in Ice haven, as they called it, where they 
were blocked up with ice in September, ſo that 
there was no getting out ; whereupon they went 


| aſhore in order to build them an houſe, and win- 


ter there, and found great ſtore of timber trees 
driven on the coaſt for their purpoſe, though, as 


they obſerved, there were none growing in the 
the end of September it froze ſo 


country. B | 
very hard, chat the nails and iron they uſed ſtuck 
9 . . 


The ſun left them about the 4th of November, 
but then they ſaw the moon continually day and 
night, without going down, which with the 
ſnow, furniſhed them with a tolerable light. By 
the 8th of January they perceived day light again, 
and by the 24th could ſee the edge of the ſun, 


and the 27th the full body of that planet was above 
the horizon. On the 29th of April they ſaw the 


ſun to the north, and from that time they had the 


ſun with them all the twenty four hours. They 


ſtaid here till the 14th of June, and finding no 
probability of diſengaging their ſhip from the ice, 
ventured to ſea in two open boats, having buried 
one man at Nova Zembla, another had his great 
toe frozen off, and WILLIAM BARENTS the 
pilot, and another of their company, were fallen 
dangerouſly ill. It was with a great deal of diffi- 
culty they made their way through the ice in 
their boats: in ſome places they were forced to 
drag the boats two or three hundred paces over it, 
and on the 20th of April, their pilot WILLIAM 


80g 


II. 
Sa ed 


BartnrTs, and their other ſiek man died, and 


the 5th of July another of their company died. 
The 20th of Auguſt, having croſſed the White 


ſea, they arrived ſafe on the coaſt of Ruſſian Lap- 


land, and on the 2d of September came to Kola 
in Lapland, where they met with Capt. Joun 
CoRNEi1LSoN (who failed out with them the 
laſt year) and ſeveral other Dutch veſſels. (From 
Ice harbour to Kola, whither they ſailed in their 
open boats, is above a thouſand miles), Here 
they went on board CoRNEILSON, and arrived in 
Holland the 1ſt of November. BY 
Notwithſtanding the Dutch had found ſuch dif- 
ficultics in ſearching for a north eaſt paſſage, the 
Engliſh merchants determined to attempt it again, 
and accordingly fitted out a ſmall ſhip; of which 
Capt. HENRY HU DSON had the command, who 
failed from England the Iſt of ny 1607, and 
ſteering to the northward, arrive 
Tune following on the coaſt of Greenland in the 
latitude of 78. The 12th of July they found them- 
ſelves in 80 degrees, Greenland bearing ſouth ſouth 


welt of them 12 leagues. But the ice and fogs they 


met with made it very troubleſome and dangerous 
failing, Here Hupson ſent ſome of his people 


1607. 
Hvupso0N's 
firſt voyage 
to Green» 
lands 


the 20th of 


onſhore, who brought on board morſes teeth. 


whalebone, and deers horns, having quenched 
their thirſt at a ſtream of freſh water they met 


with by the ſea ſide, for it ſeems the weather was 
very hot on the ſhore. Mr. Hupsow afterwards 


ſaw the high land, extending as he conjectured, 


as far as 82, and hoped to have gone round it, 
but found it impoſſible on account of the great 
quantity of ice to the northwards, which adhered 
to the land; and he aſſures us, that between 78 
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Capt. Hunson ſet out again from the river 


Thames on the 22d of April, 1608, having ſix- 


teen men on board ; and the 29th of May found 
himſelf in 73 degrees 13 minutes, when they ſaw 
the ſun on the north meridian, 5 degrees 35 mi- 
nutes above the horizon ; and the 3d of June the 


north cape of Norway bore ſouth weſt eight leagues 


from them. They met with the firſt ice on the 
9th of June, being then in the latitude 75 degrees 
29 minutes, and held a north eaſt courſe, endea- 
vouring to make their way through the ice, till 
they were got four or five leagues within it, but 
found the ice a head of them fo firm and thick, 
that they were forced to return the way they went 
in, and with great difficulty at length freed them- 
ſelves from it. They directed their courſe after- 


Wards to the eaſtward, and being in the latitude of 


72 degrees odd minutes, came in fight of Swart 
cliff in Nova Zembla, which bore ſouth eaſt 


_ four leagues from them, and failing cloſe to the 


_ graſs, moſs, and flowers growing. They obſerved 


land, they ſent ſome people on ſhore, who found 


a croſs ſtanding by the ſea fide, and a great deal 


of timber driven on ſhore, and ſaw fires had been 


made there. They could diſcover the footſteps 


allo of bears, deer and foxes, and brought on 


board with them ſome whale fins and horns of 


deer. A day or two after they ſaw an herd of 
white deer, and killed a great many fowls. Here 


they obſerved a current fo ſtrong that it carried 


the ice and every thing before it. This gave them 


great hopes of finding a paſſage to the eaſtern occan, 


but ſounding ſix or ſeven leagues up the torrent, 
they found it too ſhallow for ſhips of any burthen, 
and hereupon they deſiſted from any farther at- 
tempts, and returned home. Capt. Hu pso re- 
lates, that all the land he ſaw in Nova Zembla 
afforded a pleaſant proſpect; that there was much 


high land with no ſnow upon it, and in ſome 
places the land appeared green, with herds of 


deer feeding upon it. 


He aſcribes the great quan- 
tities of ice in theſe ſeas near the pole to the man 


ſounds, bays and rivers in Nova Zembla, Green- 


land, Tartary, Ruſſia, and Lapland, where it is 
formed; and from hence he concludes, that there 
can be no navigable paſſage to the north eaſt ſeas. 

The lateſt adventurer who attempted the north 
eaſt paſſage is Capt. JN Woop, being fitted 


out by the Duke of York (afterwards King 


James II.) in the reign of King CHARLES II. 


He ſet ſail from the river Thames in the Speed- 


well, having another leſſer ſhip in company, cal- 


led the Proſperous Pink, on the 28th of May, 
1676, Capt. Woop relates, that following the 
opinion of WILLIAM BARENTs, the Dutch 


pilot who attempted the ſame paſſage, he ſteered 


directly north eaſt from the north cape of Nor- 


way, in order to fall in between Greenland and 


Nova Zembla; but he could find no ſea or inlet 


between thoſe countries ; on the contrary, he ob. 
ſerved the ice to adhere immoveably to the coaſt of 


Nova Zembla, and that all the Engliſh and — 


Dutch pilots had been miſtaken in their conjec- 
tures of an open ſea hereabouts, for he could paſs 
no farther this way than to the 76th degree of 
latitude, Here the ſea was frozen, without any 
breach in the ice, as he could obſerve in coaſting 
along it, to that degree that it muſt have taken up 


ſome centuries to thaw. He concludes therefore 


that Greenland and Nova Zembla muſt be the 
ſame continent; beſides, had there been a paſſage, 
ſays Mr. Woop, there would have been ſome 
current, whereas we found none, only a ſmall 
tide, which riſes about eight foot and ebbs back 
again ; and as he ſuppoſes Nova Zembla to join 
to Greenland on the north, ſo he ſeems to be of 
opinion that Nova Zembla joins to Tartary, or 
Muſcovy on the ſouth, but if it does not, the 
ſtraight which divides them is ſo narrow and 
choked up with ice that it is unnavigable, 


H A P. III 


Treats of the firſt eſtabliſhment of the whale-fiſhery 
in Greenland ly the Engliſh; and of t'e endea- 
_ vours of tre Dutch to deprive them of the ad- 
vantages of it, | 


] Come now to give ſome account of the voya- 

ges made to Greenland, &c. on account of the 
taking morſes and whales, which the Engliſh firſt 
obſerved to be in great numbers in theſe ſeas, in 
their northern voyages. The ſhips belonging to 
the Engliſh Ruſſia company were the firſt, as far 
as J can learn, that attempted the taking and 
killing of morſes, or ſea-horſes, on the ice, on 
the northern coaſt of Muſcovy, making oil of 
their fat, or blubber: they alſo made ſome ad- 
vantage of the morſes two great teeth, or tusks, 
which were in thoſe days eſteemed equal to 1vo- 
ry: but the morſes being continually hunted on 
the Muſcovite coafts by our mariners, became 
very ſhy, and in time almoſt forſook thoſe ſhores. 
The next place our people met with morſes at 
was Cherry ifland, diſcovered by Capt. STE- 
PHEN BENNET, who was fitted out at the 
charge of Sir FRAxXC1is CHERRY, in the year 
1603. And failing to the northward from Kola 
in Lapland, upon diſcovery, ſaw land in the lati- 
tude of 74 degrees odd minutes, where he went 
aſhore, and finding it to be an iſland, gave it the 
name of Cherry iſland in compliment to his ow- 
ner; and obſerving that the morſes uſed theſe 
ſeas, by. ſome of their teeth he found on the 
ſhore, he returned to England, the ſeaſon for 
taking them being paſt. The next year, 1604, 
Capt. BENN ET failed to Cherry iſland again, 


and found above a thouſand morſes on the Nm 
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which he killed ſeveral: and the following 
1605, he made a third voyage thither, car- 
rying coppers with him, and made eleven tuns 
of oil of the morſes fat, or blubber ; he alſo 
brought home with him great quantities of their 
teeth. The Engliſh continued theſe voyages to 
Cherry iſland alone, with great ſucceſs, till the 
year 1610, making more and more oil every 
voyage. | 

In the year I610 the Ruſſia company fitted out 
a ſhip, called the Amity, of ſeventy tuns, Jo- 
xas PooLE, maſter, deſigned for Cherry iſland, 
and to make farther diſcoveries towards the north 
pole. This adventurer failed beyond Cherry i- 
fland, into 76 degrees odd minutes, and had fight 
of land, being the ſame which now goes under 
the name of New Greenland. He failed after- 
wards into 79 degrees odd minutes, and came to 
an anchor in a good road, where he ſent his boat 
on ſhore : his people found ſome whale fins, and 
great numbers of morſes here; and the third of 
June he erected a croſs on the fide of a hill, 
from whence the neighbouring road is {till 
called Croſs road. And thus he took poſſeſ- 
ſion of the country, called Greenland, for the 
Engliſh Ruſſia company; and having - conti- 
nued till the latter end of July, killing morſes 
and making of oil, he ſaw great numbers of 
whales, with which he acquainted his maſters at 
his return, arriving in the Thames the laſt day 
of Augult, 
The next year the 


Ab, H A P, of 
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Ruſſia company fitted out 


The two for Greenland were the Elizabeth and 
the Mary Margaret, "commanded by Jonas 
PooLE and STEPHEN BENNET ; and deſigned 

for killing of whale and morſes on the coaſt of 
Greenland: for which purpoſe they entertained 
ſix or ſeven Biſcayners, who were expert at kil- 
ling the whales, in their ſervice; and appointed 
THOMAS EDGE to be their factor, or ſuper- 
cargo. They ſet fail from the river Thames the 
1Ith of April, 1611, The Elizabeth being ap- 
pointed to try if it was poſſible to paſs from 
Greenland to the pole itſelf, In their paſſage 
to Greenland they were much troubled with ice, 
and ſaw one bank of ice to the eaſtward of them 
above forty leagues in length, (which probably 
adhered to the ſhore). The two ſhips however, 
the Elizabeth and Mary Margaret, arrived ſafe 
in Croſs road in Greenland, on the 29th of 
May: Capt. PooLEt failed from hence as high 
as the latitude of eighty, where find'ng the ice 
fixed, and that it was impoſſible to paſs through 
it, he ſteered ſouth-weſt, as he found the ice and 
land lay for above a hundred and twenty leagues, 
till he judged he was near that part of Old 
Greenland called Hold with Hope, and ran for- 
ty leagues to the weſtward of it, where he ſaw 
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four ſhips, two for Ruſſia and two for Greenland. 


811 


abundance of whales by the fide of the ice, which CHAP. 
continued all along the ſhore as he ſailed, but III. 
finding the ice tend to the ſouthward, and nog. 
likelihood of any paſſage to the north, he failed to g 
Cherry iſland, where he found ſome of the men 
belonging to the Mary Margaret aſhore, having 
loſt their ſhip, though they had killed ſeveral 
whales and morſes, and made a good quantity of 
oil, which was left aſhore in Greenland: where- 
upon PooLE ſteered again for Greenland, to 
take in the effects the Mary Margaret had left 
behind : but while they were preparing to take 
the oil and fins on board, the Elizabeth alſo un- 
luckily over-ſet, and had not a Hull ſhip hap- 
pened to come this way a whale fiſhing, both the 
ſhips crews had been in danger of periſhing ; but 
the Hull ſhip took all the men on board, with 
ſuch goods as they had ſaved, viz, twenty-twa 
tuns of oil, ten tuns of whale fins, and five hogs- 
heads of morſes teeth, with which they arrived 
ſafe in England on the eighth of September : and 
this was the firſt beginning of the whale fiſhery 
in the Greenland ſeas, _ | 

The following year the Ruſſia company fitted 
out two ſhips for Greenland, viz, the Whale 
and the Sea-horſe, commanded by Jonas PooLE 
and THOMAS EDGE, who ſet fail from the ri- 
ver Thames the ſeventh of April, 1612, and the 
third of May arrived at Cherry ifland, where 
they found a Dutch ſhip, which had been piloted 
thither by ALLEN SALLOWS, an Engliſhman, 
who afterwards failed with them towards Green- 
land; but the Engliſh captains ordered him ta 
leave thoſe ſeas, looking upon the Greenland 
fiſhery as their own property, and accordingly 
the Hollander left them, On the firſt of June 
the Whale and Sea-horſe arriving in Greenland, 
found an Engliſh ſhip there, commanded by 
THOMAS MARMADUKE, who took up Cap- 
tain POOLE and his men, and carried them home 
the preceding year: but MA RMA DUE E not be- 
longing to the Ruſſia company, was looked upon 
as an interloper. Captain PooLE and EpG E, 
by the aſſiſtance of their Biſcay ners, killed ſe- 
venteen whales, beſides morſes, this year, of 
which they made one hundred and eighty tuns 
of oil, with which, and the whale-bone they got, 
they freighted their ſhips and returned to Eng- 
land. There came a Spaniſh ſhip this year alſo 
to fiſh for whales in Greenland, piloted hither 
by NicHoLas Woopcock, an Engliſhman, 
formerly in the company's ſervice, who, upon 
complaint mafle by the company of his carrying 
the Spaniards to Greenland, was impriſoned fix- 
teen months, on his return to England, _ 

Seven or eight ſhips were fitted out by the com- 
pany the next year, commanded by BENJAMIN 


ier 
PooLE and 
EDGE. 
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JoszPH, Admiral, and THomas EDGE, Vice- other ra- 

Admiral, who ſet fail from the river Thames the tions reſort- 
, ing toGreens 

thirteenth land, 
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thirteenth day of May, and arrived at Green- 
land the thirtieth, being but eighteen days in 
their paſſage. Here 128 found fifteen ſail of 
ſhips, two whereof were Dutch, four Engliſh in- 
terlopers, and the reſt Spaniards or French; and 
the Admiral having the King's commiſſion, 
which contained a prohibition to all foreigners, 
and others who were not of the Ruſſia company, 
to fiſh upon the coaſt, he drove them away, and 
obliged them to return home empty. The Ad- 
miral alſo ſet up a croſs of wood upon a low 
point of land, called Lowneſſe, to which he 
nailed the King of Great Britain's arms; and 
having made ſeveral hundred tuns of oil of the 
Whales they took, they returned home. 

In the year 1614 the Engliſh Ruſſia company 


fitted out thirteen ſhips and two pinnaces, com- 


manded by the ſame Admiral and Vice-Admiral 
and the Dutch ſent eigh- 
teen great ſnips to Greenland, four of them being 
men of war, and finding themſelves ſtronger than 
the Engliſh, they ſtaid and fiſhed by force, 


Whereby the Engliſh returned half laden. The 
next year alſo the Engliſh were inferior to the 
 Hollanders, and made but a poor voyage. In the 


year 1616 the company ſent eight ſtout ſhips 
to Greenland, commanded by Captain 'THoMas 


Epo: they made thirteen hundred tuns of oil, 


and brought home a good quantity of whale- 
bone, with the teeth of a thouſand morſes, or 
ſea-horſes, which they killed on Edge's iſland, 
This was the firſt year that all the company's 


ſhips returned full freighted, The Dutch had 


1617. 


but four ſhips in Greenland this year, and made 
but an indifferent voyage. There were fourteen 
ſhips fitted out the next year, of which EDGE 
was again made Admiral. He ſet fail from the 


river on the twenty-fourth of April, 1617, and 


arrived in Greenland the twenty-eighth of May, 


where finding ſome Dutch ſhips, he took their 


1618. 
The Dutch 
conteſt the 
right to the 
whale fiſhe- 
ry with th- 


blubber from them: and this year the Engliſh 
made 1900 tuns of oil, which they brought ſafe 
home. | | | 
The following year the Engliſh Eaſt-India 
company and the Ruſſia company joined in the 
whale fiſhery, ſetting out thirteen ſhips and two 
pinnaces for Greenland, of which EDGE was Ad- 
miral again; but the Dutch fitting out a ſtrong 
ſquadron, fell upon one of the Engliſh ſhips in 
Greenland this year, killing a great many of their 
men, and plundered the ſhip of her artillery and 
effects, burning ſuch goods as they found aſhore: 


they alſo hindred the reſt of the Engliſh ſhips 


from fiſhing; ſo that they were forced to return 
empty to England. This, it is obſervable, was 
a year or two after King JaMEs delivered up the 
cautionary towns to the Dutch; namely, Fluſh- 


as will enter into our ſervice, 


which they apply _ themſelves to trade, 


ing, the Brill, and Ramekins, which the wiſe 
Queen ELIZABETH, his predeceſſor, always 
kept as a check upon thoſe proud merchant, 
From the time of the ſurrender of thoſe places 
they began to encroach upon our trade, and in- 
ſult the Engliſh in all parts of the world. Nor 
were they content to murder and plunder our 
people, but reviled the good natured King, and 
laughed at his commiſſion, when the Engliſh 
captains produced their authority, Indeed in the 


Engliſh court they ſpoke a ſofter language, and 


prevailed more by bribery than threats: they 


knew whatever miſchief they did the nation a- 


broad, a handſome preſent well applied at home 
would ſilence, or rather drown the cries of our 
merchants; as they frequently experienced in this, 
as well as in ſome ſucceeding reigns. | 
The next year the Dutch hindred our people 
fiſhing again; ſo that they returned half laden, 
The Dutch alſo, to diſcourage them, fold their 
oil at half price; ſo that what the Engliſh had 
remained a drug upon their hands. Whereupon 
the two companies finding our court fo extreme- 
ly eaſy and negligent of their intereſts; and that 
no redreſs could be had, or any probability of 
ſucceeding in this trade, they transferred their 
right in that fiſhery to Mr. RALPH FREE- 
MAN, Captain EDGE, and ſome other private 
adventurers, who had not patience to fee the 
Dutch run away with that gainful trade, which 
our countrymen had laid the foundation of. 
Theſe gentlemen continued the whale fiſhery to 
Greenland for ſeveral years with tolerable ſucceſs, 
but were frequently much incommoded by the 
Dutch, who applied themſelves with all their 


might to the improvement of this fiſhery ; inſo- _ 


much that they ſent out ſome years above an hun- 
dred fail ; whereas the Engliſh till now have con- 


tented themſelves with ſending out ſix or ſeven 


annually, and have ſometimes laid the trade down 
for ſeveral years together. Laſt year indeed the 
South-ſea company fitted out twenty-four fail for 


better acquainted with thoſe ſeas now than we 
can be, having continually frequented them : they 
know the haunts of the whales alſo, and have 


numbers of better harponiers than we can pretend 


to have, who are forced to hire ſuch foreigners 
| But under all theſe 
difficulties, conſidering what a vaſt capital the 
South-ſea company hath, and the diligence with 
great 
things may be expected from this undertaking in 
time ; eſpecially as they are ſupported by an illu- 
ſtrious Prince, whoſe 
corruption, 
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| Contains a relation of the hardſhips eight Engliſhmen 
underwent, who were left aſbore in Greenland all 
the winter ; with their obſervations upon the place, 

in tle year 1630. kj e 


s. 
i. 


eerrations 
reen- 


THREE ſhips being fitted out for Greenland, 
Ne, 1 in the year 1630, of which the Salutation 
been was one, ſet ſail from the river Thames, on the 
Pere firſt of May, and arrived in Greenland the ele- 
lee. venth of June following. The ſhips ſoon after 
diſperſed to ſeveral harbours, for the conveniency 
of fiſhing. And the Salutation being ſomething 
ſtraitned for proviſion, the latter end of the year, 
ſet eight men aſhore, at a place pretty much fre- 
quented by rain deer, to kill veniſon, leaving 
them a boat, and orders to follow the ſhip to 
Green Harbour, which lyes to the ſouthward of 


having killed fourteen or fifteen deer, lay that 
night aſhore, and propoſed next day to have gone 
on board the ſhip; but a great quantity of ice driv- 
ing towards the ſhore, obliged the ſhip to ſtand 
ſo far out to ſea, that when they came to Green 
Harbour ſhe was out of ſight : however, the ſhips 
being to rendezvous in Bellſound, farther to the 
ſouthward ; and being to leave the country with- 
in three days, our huntſmen began to be very anxi- 
ous, leſt the ſhipping ſhould be gone from thence 
too before they arrived: they thought it proper 
therefore to fling their veniſon into the ſea, in 
order to lighten the boat, and make the beſt of 
their way to Bellſound, diſtant from thence about 
ſixteen leagues; but none of them knowing the 
coaſt very well, they over-ſhot their port above 
ten leagues, when being ſenſible of their error 
they returned to, the northward : but one of their 
company being {till poſitive Bellſound lay farther 
to the fouth, they were induced to fail to the 
ſouthward again, till they were a ſecond time 
convinced of their miſtake, and then they turned 
their boat about to the north again, and at length 
arrived at Bellſound; but had ſpent ſo much 
time in rowing backwards and forwards, that the 
ſhips had actually left the coaſt, and were gone 
for England, to their great aſtoniſhment ; being 
provided neither with clothes, food, firing, or 
| houſe to ſhelter themſelves from the piercing cold 
they were to expect in ſo rigorous a climate: they 
ſtood ſome time looking on one another as men 
amazed at the diſtreſs they were on a ſudden re- 
duced to; but their conſternation. being a little 
abated, they began to think of the propereſt 
means to ſubſiſt themſelves during the approaching 
winter; and, the weather being favourable, they 
agreed in the firſt place to go to Green Harbour 
and hunt for veniſon, having two dogs with 
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the place where they went aſhore. Theſe men, 


8173 
them very fit for that purpoſe, On the twenty- CH AP. 
fifth of Auguſt therefore they went in their boat IV. 
to Green r, where they arrived in twelve 
hours, being about ſixteen leagues to the north- * 
ward of Bellſound, Here they ſet. up a tent, 

made with their boat's fail, the oars ſerving for 

tent poles; and having ſlept a few hours, went 


early next morning to their ſport, killing ſeven 


or eight deer and four bears, and the day follow- 
ing they killed twelve deer more, with which 
they loaded their boat, and finding another boat, 
which had been left there by the company, they 
loaded that with the greaves of whales, (being 
the pieces which remain in the coppers after the 
oil is drawn from them) and returned with their 
booty to Bellſound. Here happened to be ſet up 
a large ſubſtantial booth, which the coopers 
worked in at the fiſhing ſeaſon : it was eighty 
foot long and fifty broad, covered with Dutch 
tiles, and the ſides well boarded, Within this 
booth theſe ſailors determined to build another of 
leſs dimenſions, being furniſhed with boards and 
timber by pulling down a booth which ſtood near 
the former ; and from the chimneys of three fur- 
naces, uſed for the boiling of oil, they got a 
thouſand of bricks: they found alſo four hogs- 
heads of very fine lime, which mingled with the 
ſand on the ſea-ſhore, made excellent mortar. 
But the weather was now grown ſo cold that they 
were obliged to have two fires to keep their mor- 
tar from freezing. They perſiſted, however, in 
their work, and raiſed a wall of a brick thick- 
neſs againſt one of the ſides of their innermoſt 
booth; but wanting bricks to finiſh the reſt in 
like manner, they nailed thick boards on each 
ſide the timbers, and filled up the ſpace between 
with ſand, by which means it became ſo tight 
and cloſe that the leaſt breath of air could not en- 
ter in, and their chimney's vent was into the 
greater booth. The length of this leſſer booth, 
or rather houſe, was twenty feet, the breadth 
ſixteen feet, and the height ten; their cieling be- 
ing made of deal boards five or ſix times double, 
and ſo overlaid that no air could poſſibly come in 
from thence. Their door they did not only 
make as ſtrong and cloſe as poſſible, but lined it 
with a bed which they found there; and for win- 
dows they made none, except a little hole in the 
tiles of the greater booth, by which they. received 
ſome little light down the chimney of the leſſer. 
T heir next work was to make them four cab- 
bins, chooſing to lye two in each cabbin. Their 
bedding was the skins of the rain deer, the fame 
the Laplanders uſe, and they found them ex- 
ceeding warm: and for firing they took to pieces 
ſome cas ks, and ſeven or eight of the boats which 
were left behind, (for it ſeems they uſe a great 
1 in whale fiſhing, which they heave 
in the country every winter, rather than . 
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up to the Deity. 


quarter, and a quarter for Chriſtmas day. 
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CHAP, the trouble of carrying them backwards and for- a glimmering kind of day-light for eight hoy 
we | 


order to make it the warmer, and keep out the 


wards). Our ſailors ſtowed their firing between 
the beams and the roof of the greater booth, in 


ſnow, which would have covered every thing in 
the greater booth, 
trivance. 5 

Upon the twelfth of September, obſerving a 
piece of ice come driving towards the ſhore, 
with two morſes, or ſea horſes, aſleep upon it, 
they went out in their boat, with a harping- iron 
and ſpears, and killed them both; and on the 
19th of the ſame month another, which was 
ſome addition to their food, But taking a very 
narrow ſurvey of all their proviſions, they found 


that there was not half enough to ſerve them the 


whole winter; and therefore they ſtinted them- 
ſelves to one meal a day, and agreed to keep 
Wedneſdays and Fridays as faſting days, allow- 
ing themſelves then only the fritters -or greaves 


of the whales; which, as has been obſeryed al- 


ready, are only the ſcraps of the fat of the whale, 


which are flung away after the oil is gotten out 


of them, and is very loathſome food. By the 
tenth of October the nights were grown long, 
and the weather ſo cold that the ſea was frozen 
over; and having no buſineſs now to divert their 


thoughts as hitherto, they began again to reflect 


on their miſerable circumſtances; ſometimes com- 
plaining of the cruelty of the maſter of the ſhip 


in leaving them behind; and at others excuſing 


him, and bewailing his misfortune, as believing 
him to have periſhed in the ice. At length, put- 
ting their confidence in heaven, which only could 
relieve them in their great diſtreſs, they redoubled 


their prayers for ſtrength: and patience to go 


through the diſmal trial, and received great ſatis- 
faction from their devotions, which were, no 
doubt, as ſincere and fervent as ever were offered 

And now having ſurveyed their proviſions a- 
gain, they found that the fritters of the whale were 
almoſt all mouldy, having taken ſome wet; and 
of their bear and veniſon there was ſcarce enough 
left to afford them five meals a week ; whereupon 
it was agreed to live four days of the week upon 
the mouldy fritters, and the other three to feaſt 
upon bear and veniſon: and leſt they ſhould want 
firing hereafter to dreſs their meat, they thought 
it proper to roaſt every day half a deer, and ſtow 
it up in hogſheads, and with this kind of food 
they filled three hogſheads and a half, leaving ſo 
much raw 'as would ſerve to roaſt every bday 8 
t 
being now the fourteenth of October the ſun left 
them, and they ſaw it no more till the third of 
February, but they had the moon all the time, 
both day and night, though very much obſcured 
by the clouds and foul weather, There was alſo 


it it had not been for this con- 


the latter end of October, which ſhortned every 
day till the firſt of December; from which time 


to the twentieth of the ſame month, they could | 


perceive no day-light at all: it was now one con- 
tinued night, there appearing only in clear wez- 
ther a little whiteneſs, like the dawn of day, to- 
wards the ſouth. On the firſt of 
found their day a little to;encreaſe, They count- 
ed their days, it ſeems, in the dark ſeaſon by 
the moon, and were ſo exact that at the return 
of the ſhipping they were able to tell the very 
day of the month- on which the fleet arrived. 
As for light within doors, they made them three 
lamps of ſome ſheet lead they found upon one 
of the coolers, and there happened to be oil e- 
nough to ſupply them left in the cooper's tent; 
for wicks they made uſe of rope-yarns; and theſe 
lamps were one of the greateſt comforts to them 
in that long diſmal night. But till their miſery 
was ſuch that they could not forbear ſometimes 
uttering haſty. ſpeeches againſt the authors of their 
misfortunes : at other times reflecting on their for- 
mer ill- ſpent lives, they looked upon this as a juſt 
puniſhment of hel. aer ; and at other times 
they hoped they were reſerved as a wonderful in- 
ſtance of GOD's mercy in their deliverance, and 
continued conſtantly to fall down on their knees 
two or three times a day, and implore the pro- 


* 


tection of the Almighty. 


With the new year the cold encrea 
degree that it raiſed bliſters in their fleſh ſometimes, 
as if they had been burnt, and the iron they touched 
ſtuck to their fingers. When they went abroad 
for water the cold often ſeized them in ſuch a 
manner that it made them ſore, as if they had 
been ſeverely beaten. Their water the firſt part 
of the winter iflued from a bay of ice, and ran 
down into a kind of baſon, or receptacle, by the 
ſea ſide, where it remained with a thick ice over 
it, which they dug open at one certain place with 
pick-axes every day. T his continued to the 
oth of January, and then they drank ſnow wa- 
ter, melted with a hot iron, until the 20th of 
May following. 

And now they took another review of their 
proviſions, which they found would not laſt them 
above ſix weeks longer; but to alleviate their mi- 
ſery, on the third of February they were cheared 
again with the bright rays of the ſun, which 
ſhone upon the tops of the ſnowy mountains, 
with an inconceivable luſtre: to them at leaſt 
this afforded the moſt delightful ſcene that ever 
was beheld. And after a night of many weeks 
or months, what could be imagined more glori- 
ous or pleaſing to a mortal eye? As an addition 
to their joy alſo, the bears began to appear again, 
on the fleſh of which animal they had made ma- 
ny hearty meals. But, as the writer of this 

| | narrative 
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ſed to that 
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fowl about the bigneſs of a duck, of which they CHAP, 


obſerves, the bears were as ready to 
devour our countrymen, as they were the bears; 
and being pinched with hunger in this barren 
place, came up to their very door. One of theſe 
creatures with her cub they met at the entrance 
of their apartment, and gave her ſuch a reception 
with their pikes 'and lances, that they laid her 
dead upon the ſpot, and the young one was glad 
to make his eſcape. The weather was ſo cold 
that they could not ſtay to flay her, but drag- 
Led the beaſt into their houſe, and there went to 
work, cuting her into pieces of a ſtone weight, 
one of which ſerved them for a dinner, and upon 
this they fed twenty days, eſteeming her fleſh 
bevond veniſon; only her liver did not agree 
with them, for upon the eating it, their skins 


peeled off; though one of the company, who was 


ſick, attributes his cure in part to the eating of 
it. If it be demanded how they kept their ve- 
niſon and bears fleſh without falt, it is to be 
obſerved, the cold is ſuch that no corps or car- 
caſe ever putrifies, fleſk needs no ſalt to keep it 
here, and that was their happineſs, for had they 
been ſtocked with ſalt proviſions, they had infalli- 
bly died of the ſcurvy, as others did who were left on 
ſhore much better provided with liquors and other 
neceſſaries than theſe poor men were, But to pro- 
ceed, by that time they had eaten up this bear, 
others came about their booth frequently, to the 
number of forty and more, of which they killed 
ſeven, (one of them fix foot high at leaſt), roaſt- 


ing their fleſh upon wooden ſpits, having no 


other kitchen furniture except a frying pan they 
found in one of the booths, and having now plen- 
ty of proviſion, they eat heartily two or three 
times a day, and could find their ſtrength encreaſe 


It was now the 16th of March; and the days 
of a reaſonable length, and the fowls, which in 
the winter time were fled to the ſouthward, be- 
gan to reſort to Greenland again in great abun- 
dance. Here they live and breed in the ſummer, 


feeding upon ſmall fiſh. The foxes alſo, which 


had kept cloſe in their holes under the rocks all 
winter, now came abroad and preyed upon the 
fowls, of which our countrymen having taken 
ſome baited traps with their skins, and caught 
fifty foxes in them, which they roaſted and found 
to be very meat, at leaſt in the opinion of 
men, who had fed hitherto pretty much upon 
bears-fleſn. Thus they continued taking fowls 
and foxes till the 1ſt of May, meeting with no 
farther misfortunes,” except the loſs of one of their 


two maſtif dogs, which went from their houſe one 


morning in the middle of March, and was never 
ſcen afterwards, | being over-powered probably, 
and eaten by the bears. | | | 
The weather beginning to grow warm in May, 
they rambled about in ſearch of willocks eggs, a 


\ 


found ſome, being a change of diet, they were 


much pleaſed with. And now the ſeaſon coming | 


on for the arrival of ſhipping, they went ſome of 
them every day almoſt to the top of a mountain 
to ſee if they could diſcern the water in the ſea, 
which they had no fight of till the 24th of this 
month, when it blowing a ſtorm, and the wind 
ſitting from the main ocean broke the ice in 
the bay, and turning about ſoon after eaſterly, 
carried great part of the ice out to ſea, but ftill 
the water did not come within three miles of 
their dwelling. The next morning, the 25th of 
May, none of their men happened to go abroad; 
but one of them being in the outward booth, 
heard ſome body hail the houſe, in the ſame man- 
ner as failors doa ſhip; to which the man in the 
outward booth anſwered in ſeamen's terms; the 
were then juſt going to prayers, and ſtaid but for 
the man in the outward booth to join with them. 
Sure no ſailors were ever ſo devout! But even 
ſailors will addreſs themſelves to heaven in their 
diſtreſs, when no human aid can help them ; as 
ſick men ſend for the prieſt, when the phyſician 
hath given them over. But to proceed. The 
man who hailed them was one of the boat's crew 
that belonged to an Engliſh ſhip juſt come from 
England; which our religious failors no ſooner 
underſtood, but they put off their devotions and 
ran out to meet their countrymen, looking upon 
them as. ſo many angels ſent from heaven to their 
relief. And certainly the tranſports of joy. they 
felt on this occafion, if it may be conceived, can 
never be expreſſed; But there was one morti- 
fication till in ſtore, which no man would have 
expected : one of the ſhips which now arrived' 


was commanded by the ſame maſter which left 


theſe poor wretches on ſhore ; and he, barbarous 
brute! in order to excuſe his own inhumanity,. 
began to revile and curſe them, calling them 
rogues and runaways. And this ſame man, it 
ſeems, had left ſeven or eight other men in 
Greenland two years before, which were never 
heard of afterwards; for which, no doubt, he 
richly deſerved the gallows, though our laws take 
but little notice of offences of this kind. But 
notwithſtanding the barbarity of their own Cap- 
tain, the commander and. officers of the other 
ſhip took care they ſhould be kindly uſed, and 
brought to England when the ſeaſon for whale- 
hſhing was over; where they received a gratuity 
from the Ruſſia. company, and were _—_ 
well provided*for by them. And perhaps there 
is no inſtance in hiſtory of a company of men 
in ſo exquiſite a diſtreſs, who ſnewed more cqurage' 
and patience, or made a wiſer proviſion for their 
preſervation than theſe did. And, as the writer” 
of this narrative obſerves, Greenland belongs to 
the crown of England now by double right, for 
5 We 
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CHAP, we did not only firſt diſcover it, and begin the 


relieved by throwing open the door of their hut. 
IV. "whale-fiſhery there; but theſe our countrymen 


The fifteenth of October in the morning the F 


= did in a wondrous manner a ſecond time take ſaw two whales caſt on ſhore, and went out ck Th | 
ſeizin of the country for the King's uſe, being their harping irons and lances to take them, but 
the firſt that ever did inhabit it the year round 


„they got away from them on the tides comin 


and perhaps the laſt that ever will. And here it in. By the laſt of October the ſea was Frome 


may not be improper to record the names of theſe 
eight heroick Engliſhmen, not one of whom loſt 
either his life or limbs, though left deſtitute of all 


neceſſaries, in a country within twelve degrees of 
the pole, viz. WILLIAM FAKELY, gunner 
 Epward PELHAM (the writer of the narrative) 


gunner's mate; Join WISE, and ROBERT 
GooDFELLOW, ſeamen; THOMASAVYREs, whale 
cutter; HENRY BET TH, cooper; JoHN Daws 


ſo far, that they could not diſcern the water; 
and by the eighth of November, the fpring which 
was near their huts was frozen up, and they 
were forced to drink melted ſnow. It is not ſaid 
in what manner they formed their dwellings 
but it appears every man had his particular hutt ; 
and all of them ſeem to have been placed under 
one great- booth or roof, uſed by the ſeamen in 
the ſeaſon for making oil, or other occaſions ; 


and RICHARD KELLET, landmen. for if there had not been a roof or ſhed which 


covered all their hutts, the ſnow and ſtormy 
weather would have prevented their coming to, 
or aſſiſting one another ſometimes. In Novem- 
ber they ſaw a great many bears, but had not 
the good fortune to kill more than two or three 
of them. By the 19th of November the ſun 
left them, but it was ſtill ſo light without doors, 
that they could ſee to write or read: and not- 
withſtanding it is related that the ſea was frozen 
as far as they could diſcern the beginning of this 
month, we find by the latter end of it the ice 
was in motion again, and for four or five days 
the weather was as moderate as in Holland: and 
ſo it proved alſo the beginning of December; but 
they obſerved that the ſouth winds were always 
the warmeſt. The 23d of January they went 
out of their huts to a hill on the ſouth ſide of the 
iſland to view the height of the ſun, which now 
began to viſit them again; but it was too cloudy 
to make an obſervation. The zoth being a clear 
calm froſty day, they climbed with a great deal 
of difficulty up the fame hill, and the ſun ap- 
peared about an hour and half high. In the mid- 
dle of February they were viſited by a great ma- 


CHAP -», 


An account of ſeven Dutch ſailort, who were left in 
| Greenland to make obſervations on the country; 


and of ſeven others wha made a ſecond experiment 
of the like nature. * 


HE Dutch Greenland company, to be the 
better informed of the ſtate of Greenland, 
and make aſtronomical obſervations during the 

winter there, ordered their fleet at the expiration 

of the ſeaſon for whale fiſhing, to propoſe to their 
ſailors, that if any ſeven of them would remain 
in the country till the return of the ſhipping the 
following year, they ſhould be furniſhed with all 
neceſſaries, and handſomely rewarded, Where- 
upon ſeven of the boldeſt and ableſt ſeamen in 
the fleet voluntarily offered to ſtay there during 
the winter, and the Dutch fleet accordingly left 
them in the iſland of St. Maurice in Greenland, 
on the 26th of Auguſt 1633. | 
The journal theſe unhappy mariners left be- 
hind them contains an account of the wind and 
weather every day, and of ſuch other things as 


geven Dutch- 
men letr in 
Greenland, 


they apprehended moſt neceſſary to be known. 

rom whence it may be gathered, that there is 
very little ſettled weather in winter time in this 
part of the world. In September and the begin- 
ning of October it rained, and was tolerably warm 
for ſome days; on others it ſnowed and froze, 
but ſo little, that they had no occaſion to keep 
fires till the ninth of October. It was ſo warm, 
particularly on the ninth of September, that they 
were at play on the ſide of a hill in the ſun ſhine with- 
out their ſhirts: but by the middle of October, when 
the cold grew very ſevere, they found a dizzineſs 
in their heads, and a great alteration in their bo- 
dies: but this probably proceeded rather from 
their ſhutting themſelves up in a cloſe place with 
a fire, than from the intenſeneſs of the cold ; 


for the fame thing happened to the Dutchmen 


who wintered at Nova Zembla, who were ſoon 


upon him the ſame day, he being deſirous to 
N moved. 


ny geeſe and falcons, ſhy to be taken, They ſet 
traps alſo for foxes, but without any ſucceſs; 
and having eaten very little freſh proviſions, were 
much afflicted with the ſcurvy. About the latter 
end of March they ſaw whales enough about the 
coaſt to have loaden a fleet with their oil. The 


3d of April there were but two of the company 


in tolerable health, the reſt being crippled with the 
ſcurvy. The fifth they ſaw whales in abundance. 
April 16th, being Eaſter Day, their clerk died, 


and all the reſt were ſick. The 19th they grew 


worſe, and having no proviſiens left, were out 


of hopes of recovery; for not being able to uſe 


any exerciſe, they were almoſt frozen. The 
23d there was but one able to help himſelf, who 
was the perſon that continued the journal after 


the death of their clerk, He helped their com- 


mander out of his cabbin with the pangs of death 


be re- 


moved. The 27th he killed their dog for want 
of other freſh proviſion, He continues the jour- 
nal to the laſt of April, which he ſays was a clear 
ſun-ſhiny day; and the only word he wrote at- 
terwards was [die.] It is probable however ſome 
of them might live two or three days in May, 
without being able to ſtir. It was the 4th of 
June before the Dutch fleet returned to Green- 
jand this year, where they found every one of 
theſe unfortunate men dead in his own hut, he 
that died firſt being laid in a coffin, Near one 
of them ſtood fome biſcuit and cheeſe ; another 
had a box of ointment by him, with which he 
had rubbed his teeth and joints, and a prayer- 
book lay near him. It is pretty evident from the 
| whole, that the ſcurvy was the foundation and 
principal cauſe of their deaths, for it appears the 
weather was ſo moderate that they went to the 
top of the hill almoſt every day till the laſt month 
or two; but when they were not able to ſtir, 
the cold, no doubt, contributed to haſten their 
end. ! 
The Dutch Greenland company not knowing 
of the misfortune which had befallen the firſt ſe- 
vell men left in Greenland, ſent ſeven others to 
relieve them, and remain there the following 
winter, which they readily agreed to do, not- 
withitanding the fate of their countrymen. T heſe 
laſt ſeven having meat, drink, herbs, phyſick, 
and all other neceſſaries provided for them, were 
left in the country by the fleet the 11th of Sep- 
tember 1634. when they went in ſearch of the 
bears, foxes, and herbs the country afforded, but 
could meet with none. 
October the ſun left them: (from whence it is 
to be preſumed they were farther north than the 
other ſeven, who did not - loſe the fight of the 
ſun, according to their journal, till the nineteenth 
of November.) And not being able to get any 
freſh meat, or herbs, they began to be overrun 
with the ſcurvy. The 14th of January one of 
their company died: on the i5th of the ſame 
month another died, and the 17th a third: the 
remaining four had juſt ſtrength enough to make 
coffins for their brethren. I he 7th of February 
they took a fox ; but were ſo far gone in their 
diſtemper, that nothing could recover them: if 
the whole number had been living and in health, 
there came ſuch numbers of bears about their 
dwelling ſoon after, that they could not have 
wanted freſh meat; but they were too weak now 
to maſter thoſe, animals; and could not ſo much 
as bite their biſcuit; they were afflicled alſo with 
tormenting pains in their loins and bellies, which 
encreaſed with the cold. The 23d they kept 
cloſe in their cabbins, recommending themſelves 
to the mercy of GOD. The 24th of February, 
according to the journal, they ſaw the ſun again, 
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By the twentieth of 


The 26th, the journal concludes in this manner, 
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viz. four of us, who are ſtill alive, lye flat upon CHAP. 
the ground in our huts: we believe we could ſtill V. 
eat if there was one amongſt us who could ſtir way md 
out of his hut to get our meat ready, but our 

pains prevent us: we ſpend our time in conſtant 

prayers, imploring GOD in his mercy to deliver 

us out of this miſery; being ready whenever he 

pleaſes to call us: we are certainly not able to 


live without food or fire, till the ſhipping ar- 


rives: we cannot aſſiſt one another, but every 
one bears his own burthen. When the fleet ar- 
rived from Holland in 1635, they found them 
lying dead in their houſe cloſe ſhut up, that the 
wild beaſts might not devour their dead bodies, 
as is ſuppoſed. Three of them they found put 
into coffins, two others lying in their reſpeCtive 
cabbins, and the remaining two on a piece of 
ſail-cloth on the floor. After theſe two fatal 
experiments, I do not meet with any other per- 
ſons who have been ambitious of the honour of 
ſpending a winter in Greenland: though I am 
far from thinking it impracticable, if they carried 
live cattle, hogs, and ſheep thither for them to 
live upon, or if they could kill rain deer, foxes, and 


fowls in the country ſufficient for their ſubſiſtence. 


For it hath been obſerved already, that no fleſh 


corrupts or putrifies in the winter, and therefore 


may be kept without ſalt; conſequently they 
would not be in any danger of the ſcurvy; and 
it is evident from theſe inſtances, that the cold 
alone would not deſtroy them. | 


CHAP. VI. 
Treats of the plants in New Greenland. 


'F HE herbs and moſs in Greenland grow upon 
tne girt of the rocks where the water runs 

down, and chiefly on that part of the mountain 

which is covered from the north and eaſt winds ; 

and the dung of the fowls which reſort thither 

in great numbers, does not a little contribute to 

the growth of them. They ſoon come to ma- 

turity, being ſcarce green in June, and in July 

moſt of them are in the flower, and ſome their 

ſeeds half ripe : but as there are but few vegeta- 

bles here, I ſhall be more particular in the de- 

ſcription of them than I uſed to be. 5 

I here is an herb grows here with thick, prickly The ices 

and dark green leaves, like thoſe of the aloes, plant. 


Herbs of 
Greenland. 


with a brown naked ſtalk half a finger long, on 


which hang round heads of freſh coloured flowers 

in bunches, ſcarce diſcernible by the eye, one 

plant producing ſometimes two talks. "I here is 
another plant with indented leaves, like thoſe of 

the {mall houſeleck. They grow about the root : 
and betwixt them a ſmall fk of a finger long, — 
round and hairy, without leaves, except where it 
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CHAP, leaf. The flowers come out with ſcaly heads, 
VI. and are of a brown colour with eight pointed 
leaves. Of crowsfoot there are four kinds here, 
Crowstoor. diſtinguiſhed only by their leaves. They have 


Scurvygraſs. ſcurvy graſs alſo, which produces many leaves 


from one root, ſpreading upon the ground, Out 
of the middle of them ſprouts a ſtalk, with a 
few leaves underneath the ſprouts. The flowers 
have four white leaves, and many of them grow- 
ing on the fame ſtalk, one above another; and 
as one fades another ſucceeds in the room. 
The ſeed comes forth in a longiſh box, whereas 
Here it is produced in a round one. There are 
great quantities of it upon the rocks which are 


not expoſed to the north or eaſt winds. It feeds 


in July, and its leaves have ſo little ſharpneſs, 
that the ſeamen eat it as a fallad in Greenland, 
There grows alfo a kind of ſmall ſnakeweed here, 
but it is not very common. The twiited root 
ſhews it to be of the Biſtorta kind, and is about 
the thickneſs of a man's little finger, with ſmall 
fibres, brown without and fleſh coloured within, 
and of an aſtringent taſte. I hey have another 
perewinkle plant, whoſe leaves reſemble thoſe of a perewinkle, 
plant. and grow by pairs on ſtalks creeping on the ground. 
= The root is ſlender, round, woody and knotty, 
with ſmall branched fibres at the bottom. A plant 
alſo grows here with three cut leaves at the ex- 
tremity of the ſtalk, like the ſtrawberry, and the 
flower like it alſo. The root is round and thick, 
with ſmall fibres, and its taſte aſtringent. The 
rock plant is the ſame with that called Fucus, the 
ſtalk broad and flat, out of which ſprout many 
broad leaves, like twigs out of a tree ; at the top 
of the ſtalk grow five or ſeven long yellowiſh 
_ tranſparent leaves, and cloſe to theſe other longiſh 
leaves hollow, and as it were blown up with wind. 
The root grows out of the rock, from whence 
it hath its name, and is found in great plenty 
in ſome-parts of the country. In the Englith 
harbour there is a plant which reſembles ſea graſs, 
growing like it under water, and is about eight 
foot long, with yellowiſh leaves three fingers broad, 
and tranſparent. There are alſo plants like the 
| Horſe tail; a kind of white poppy, and a red ſort 
of forrel. 
are good againſt the ſcurvy, the common diſtem- 
per of thoſe who go this or other long voyages, 
and feed upon ſalt meat; and indeed all man- 
ner of herbs and garden ſtuff almoſt are antiſcor- 
duticks. | 


Snakeweed. 


Strawberry 
pl ance 


Rock plant. 


Sea grals. 
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Treats of the animals in ard about Greenland, whe- 
5 ther upon land or in the water. 


HERE are ſcarce any land fowls or birds 
to be ſeen in Greenland: thoſe travellers men- 
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narrow bill, and a red circle about his eyes, a 


It is obſerved that moſt of theſe plants 


tion are, I. The ſnite or ſtrandrunner; a bird 0 
about the bigneſs of a lark, and of the ſame co- TAP 
lour, with three divided claws before, and a ſhort be 
one behind. They live on worms and hr; 
and have not a fiſhy taſte. 
of the ſize of a linnet, with a long bended four. 10 
and three divided claws. Their backs and wings bs 
are gray, but from the head downwards under the 
belly to the tail, they are as white as ſnow 
They will ſometimes light in a ſhip, and may 
be taken with the hand they are fo tame. They 
are ſeen chiefly on the ice and ſnow, from 
whence they are called ſnow-birds. 3. The r .. 
ice-bird, which is of the bigneſs of a ſmall pigeon bird,” | 
and her feathers ſhining like gold, =o 
The fowls with broad feet in Greenland have 
ſome of them ſharp pointed bills, and others broad 
bills like ducks; ſome of them alſo are birds of 
prey, and others not. Of birds of prey there 
are 1, T he burghermaſter which obtained its 
name from the largeneſs of his ſize, being almeſt 
as big as a ſtork. He has a crooked, thick, 


mps, Tit [rite 
2. The ſnowbird 
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broad white tail like a fan, and his back and 
wings of a pale colour tipped with white. They 
build their neſts in the clifts of the higheſt rocks, 
beyond the reach of any one, but will come 
down in great numbers to feed on the carcaſe of 
a dead whale, and are eaſily ſhot. Their cry 
is like a raven's, and they fl; like a ſtork, feed- 
ing upon leſſer birds, carrion, or the dung of the 
morſes. They frequently light upon the water 
to reſt themſelves, but never dive. 2. The ratſher be n 
or alderman, ſo called from his ſtately mien. He 
is ſomething leſs than the burghermaſter, and 
has a ſharp thin bill, three claws on each foot. 
and ſhort black legs; but the feathers whiter 
than the ſnow itſelf, as it is ſaid, and the tail 
long and broad. It is very fond of fiſh, and feeds 
ſometimes upon morſes dung. They are ſo tame 
that they may be knocked down with a ſtick. 
3. The ſtruntjager, or dung- hunter, hath a thick su 
black crooked bill, ſhort legs, and three claws join- 
ed by a black skin, and is of the bigneſs of 
a ſea-mew. 4. The kutyeghef, another kind K 
of ſea-mew, his back and wings gray, and his 
belly as white as ſnow. His food is chiefly the 
fleſh of whales, with which the ſeamen bait their 
hooks, as they do for moſt other birds of prey in 
71 ſeas. They ſwim upon the water as the 
eſt do with their heads to the wind ward, let it 
blow never ſo hard. 5. The mallemucke, the Mi 
moſt common fowl in Greenland, the under part 
of his bill compoſed of four pieces, ſome of them 
are gray all over, but others only on the wings; 
it is of the ſize of a great mew, and flies like 
him; but cannot eaſily raiſe himſelf from the 
ground. He will ſuffer himſelf to be taken with- 


out offering to fly away, from whence he obtains? 


Ces. 


be le; 
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are from five to eight foot in length; their fleſh O HAN 


the name of the mallemucke, or the fooliſh bird. 
The fleſh of theſe birds of prey are ſcarce eatable, 
unleſs they are hung up ſome time till the train 
oil in them is dried up. | 

Of other birds there are, 1. The pigeon-diver, 
ſo called from his making a noiſe like a young 
pigeon, having no other reſemblance to them : it 
is a beautiful bird, of the bigneſs of a duck, with 
a ſharp pointed bill about two inches long, ſome 
of them black, and others py'd on the back, but 
white underneath ; they fly low like partridges, 
and commonly in pairs, 2. The lumb hath a 
bill much like the pigeon-diver, and is near 
the ſame ſize; its cry is like that of a raven: 
they have the pointed wings and ſwiftneſs of the 
ſwallow, and are very ſhy ; they are pretty fleſhy, 
but dry and tough, and their fat muſt be taken 
away before they can be eaten. 3. The diving 
parrot, ſo called from his hooked bill, though it 
otherwiſe very little reſembles a parrot's ; his legs 
are ſhort and red, and he hath three claws joined 
with a red skin. 4. The mountain duck, of the 
ſize of an ordinary gooſe, and much ſuch a bill: 
it is a beautiſul fowl, with tine ſpotted feathers ; 
and dives under water as ducks do, I he fleſh of 
it is good if the fat be drained away, which taſtes 
of oil. 5. The kirmew, which hath a thin ſharp 
pointed bill as red as blood ; its long wings and 
tail make it ſhew very large, but the body is not 
much bigger than a ſparrow's. ES | 

The four footed land animals are, bears, deer, 
or foxes. Some will have their bear to be an am- 
phibious animal: he is white, and more of the 
ſhape of a dog than a common bear, and much 


larger and ſwifter; he hath long ſoft hair, the 


noſe and mouth only black. He ſwims from 
one ice mountain to another, and will dive at- 


ter fiſh a conſiderable time under water: he feeds 


alſo on fowls and egg>, and the carcaſs of the 
whale when he meets with it, and will dig up a 
human corps if it be not buried deep and well 


ſecured, 


The Greenland deer is of a grayiſh colour, 


and hath horns and cloven feet much like ours; 
and his fleſh is well taſted : they are found chiefly 


about the rehen field, or deer field, and upon the 
foreland of Muſhlehaven. The foxes of this 
country have black heads and white bodies, but'in 
all other reſpects reſemble thoſe of the more ſouth- 
ern countries. e 
The ſeale is reckoned an amphibious animal: 
he hath five claws on each foot, joined together 
with a thick skin, like that of a water fowl; 
and-the head reſembles a dog with cropped ears, 
from whence he is ſometimes called the ſea dog: 
the skin is covered with a ſhort hair and ſpotted; 
they ſeem lamiſh behind, but make a ſhiſt how- 
ever to get u the ice Hills, where they love 


to ſleep and bask themſelves in the ſun. They 


black, and their fat yields better train oil than VII. 
that of any other fiſh. The teſtaceous animals f. 


Greenland are the ſtar-fiſn, the prawn, the craw- 
hſh, and the whale-louſe, theſe laſt ſtick fo cloſe 
to the whale's skin that they are not to be re- 
moved without cutting a piece out of it, 

Our mariners who uſe theſe ſeas, alſo mention 
a fiſh about twenty foot long, which they deno- 
minate the unicorn fiſh ; but ſome very intelli- 
gent gentlemen aſſure us that theſe pretended horns 
are only the teeth of a large fiſh, which grow 4 
great way out of his mouth, pointed and turned 
up like a neat's horn. The ſword-faſh hath a 


{harp bone at the end of his ſnout indented like 
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a ſaw, and is a great enemy to the whale, 


pricking him under the belly with his ſword, or 


ſaw, which forces him into ſhallow water to avoid 


him,” | 
The morſe, or ſea horſe, is about the ſize of 


an ox, and hath five claws on each of his feet ; 


The morſe, | 


his skin is very thick, eſpecially about the neck, 


and covered with a ſhort reddiſh or gray hair, 


and ſometimes mouſe coloured. They have two 


large teeth, or tusks, in the upper-jaw a. foot or 


two in length, and ſometimes more. Formerly 
they converted their fat into oil, but ſince oil 
has been made of the whale, that of the morſe 
has not been ſo much valued, Theſe animals 
feed both upon herbs and fiſh; they are ſeen 
upon the ice- ſhoals about Greenland chiefly. about 
the month of July, and make a dreadful roaring: 
they ſleep upon the ice, or on the ſurface of the 
water; and when they are attacked by the ſea- 


men will endeavour to overſet the boats, or make 


holes in them with their teeth; but they do not 


ſeem to have near ſo much ſtrength or agility 


when they are out of the water upon the ice, 
where our people kill them with ſpears and clubs 
with a great deal of eaſe; and being ſenſible how 
little they area ble to defend themſelves upon the ice, 
when they fee the ſea- men rowing towards them 
they jump off the ice-hills into the ſea with a 


great deal of precipitation. When à morſe is 


{truck with the harpoon they let him run till 


he is weary and then draw in the line; he will 


what they moſt value him for; but cheſe are not 


6 „ire een 
The whales in the Greenland ſeas are of ſeve- 
ral kinds and ſizes, ſome of them white and 


The whale. 


others black: of the black ſort ſome have one 


and ſome two holes in their heads, out of which 
they ſpout the Mater to a great height, and may 
be heard, it is ſaid, at a league's diſtance, | Of the 
ſeveral kinds of whales, that called the grad 


5 M 2 bulk, 


bay whale is in moſt eſteem, on .arcount of) ili 
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bulk, and the great quantity of fat they find 
upon him, which yields train oil: the head of 
this animal makes up one third of the whole 
hſh, but his eyes are ſmall in proportion, not 
much bigger than thoſe of an ox : inſtead of ears 


there appears only on each fide his head a hole, 


ſo ſmall that it is ſcarce diſcernible, but within 
the fleſh there is a larger orifice formed like an 


ear, and he is obſerved to be very quick of hear- 


ing. The two holes, or pipes, on the top of his 
head are for receiving air as well as for diſcharg- 
ing the water which he takes in at his mouth, 
and is forced upwards through theſe holes in ve- 
ry large quantities, His tongue is about eighteen 
feet long, encloſed in long pieces of wiat we 
call whale-bone, and theſe are covered thick with 
a kind of hair like horſe hair: on each fide of 
the tongue are two hundred and fifty pieces of 
this whale- bone, beſides the {mall whale-bone which 
lyes underneath the root of the tongue, which 


with the reft ſome reckon amount to eight hun- 


dred pieces of whale-bone: but there is no teeth 
in his mouth ; he is very thick from the head 
to the middle, but grows leſs from thence to- 
wards the tail; neither his fins nor his tail ſtand 
upright like other fiſh when he ſwims, but ho- 
rizontally, The uſual length of the whale is 
from ſixty to eighty foot, but there are ſome, 
it is ſaid, of more than twice that length; and 
his form is generally compared to that of a ſhoe- 
maker's laſt. He is ſlippery as an eel, but the 
fleſh being very ſoft a man may ſtand upon a 
dead one ſecurely to cut him in pieces. The 
penis of the whale is a ſtrong ſinew {1x or eight 
feet long, and ſometimes much more, in propor- 
tion to his bulk, and is placed on the outſide of 
his body, as that of a four footed animal is; and 


the female hath two breaſts with teats like a 


cow's; ſhe is ſaid to be larger than the male, 
and hath never more than two young ones. The 
bones of the whale are as hard as thoſe of a beaſt, 


but more porous; the lean fleſh is hard as bull 


beef, and very ſinewy; but the French who go 
the Greenland voyage, it is ſaid, will eat of it. 
T heir fat is eight or ten inches thick upon the back 
or belly, and on the under lips two foot thick : the 
fat is intermixed with ſmall nerves, the other 
ſtrong ſinews terminate near the extremity of 
the tail, which ſerve this great fiſh for a rudder, 


as his fins do for oars, wherewith he ſwims with 


Of the tak- 
ing the 
whale, 


incredible ſwiftneſs, leaving a track in the ſea like 
a great ſhip; and this is called his wake, by 
which he is often followed. When the ſeamen 
ſee a whale ſpout, or hear him, the word is im- 
mediately given, fall, fall, whereupon every one 
haſtens down from the ſhip to his boat, fix or 
eight men being appointed to each. boat, and 
there are four or five boats belonging to every 


{bip: when they come near the whale the har- 


ponier, who fits in the head of the boat, 
him in the moſt convenient place, and the mon. 
ſter finding himſelf wounded, runs ſwiftly towards 
the bottom of the deep, drawing the rope after 
him with ſuch a force that he would certainly 
carry the boat with him if they did not give him 


line enough, that part of the rope to which the 


harpoon is faſtned being ſix or ſeven fathom long 
and an inch thick, is made of the moſt pliable nin 
terials, and is called the forerunner ; the reſt of the 
line is thicker and ſtronger, made of tough hemp 
and tarred over: this the line furniſher veers out 


as fait as he can, having feveral hundred fathom 


of it coiled up in the boat, taking great care 
that it be not entangled, for the leaſt top over- 
ſets them ; and to prevent the wood of the boat 
taking hre by the violent motion of the rope 
rubbing againſt it, he wets it conſtantly with a 
mop ; the other men of the boat alſo aſſiſt in let- 
ting out the line, drawing it in, and coiling it 
up as there is occaſion, except the man who ſteeis 
and is buſted in obſerving which way the fiſh takes: 


the iron of the harpoon is ſhaped like a barbed 


arrow, and very broad to take the better hold; 
the harponier endeavours to fix it in the moſt 


fleſhy and tendereſt parts; for if he ſtrike him 


on the head, which is but thinly covered with fat 
above the bone, it uſually breaks out. Tf one 
line falls ſhort, thoſe in the next boat furniſh 
another, which is faſtened to it, and all would 
be to little purpoſe if the whale could live long 


under water; but after he hath run ſome hun- 


dred fathoms deep he is forced to come up again 
for air, and then he makes ſuch a terrible noiſe 
with his ſpouting, that ſome have reſembled it 
to be the firing of great guns: fo ſoon as the 
whale appears on the ſurface of the water the 


other boats follow him, and the harponier who 


ſtrikes CH Ap 


II 


has the firſt opportunity throws another harpoon 


at him, whereupon he plunges into the deep a- 
gain; but when he comes up a ſecond time they 
make no farther uſe of the harping iron, but 
ſtick him with ſmall ſpears, or pikes, which are 


darted at him till he is ſo wounded and tired | 


that they can approach him with their ordina- 


ry ſpears, with which they puſh at him, endea- 


vouring to wound him near his fins, where they 
find him molt ſenſible; and inſtead of water, when 
bis vitals are touched he ſpouts out ſtreams of 
blood as high as a maſt : whereupon they deſiſt, 
and the mighty fiſn, finding himſelf deſperately 
wounded, rages moſt furiouſly, beating the ſea 
with his tail and fins till it is all in a foam, and 
the noiſe of it may be heard at a great diſtance: 
in the mean time, while the whale is making his 
laſt efforts, the boats follow him at a little diſtance, 
ſometimes for two leagues together, till having 


loſt his ſtrength, he turns on one. ſide, and when 


he is dead, 
1 


—— 


upon his back; when they drag _ 
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to the ſhore if they are near it, and if at a diſtance 
from land they haul him to their ſhip, where 
they keep him till he riſes in part out of the wa- 
ter; for the firſt day he lyes almoſt even with 
the ſurface, the ſecond he riſes ſix or ſeven foot, 
and the third ſometimes as high as the ſides of 
the ſhip. There is on board every ſhip a man 
whoſe buſineſs it is to cut open the fiſh, who 
having dreſſed himſelf fit for the purpoſe, opens 
the belly with a large knife, which occaſions a 
roaring noiſe, and an intolerable ſtench: the 
whale cutter proceeds to ſeparate the fleſh from 


the bones by pieces of two or three hundred 
weight, which are either conveyed aſhore, or on 


board the ſhip, being hauled up with pulleys, and 
there they are cut into leſſer pieces. The tail 


of the animal ſerves for a chopping-block, being 


ſo very nervous and hard, that it exceeds any 


wood whatever for this purpoſe : and being thus 


cut in pieces, thoſe who have ſtages and conve- 
niencies ſet up in Greenland, extract the oil 
there, by boiling the fat, or blubber on ſhore, 


which is put into hogſheads and brought home ; 


but thoſe who want thoſe conveniencies and take 
a whale far from the ſhore, barrel up the pieces, 


not extracting the oil till they come to their re- 


ſpective countries; but this oil is faid to have a 
more diſagreeable ſcent, and is conſequently not 
ſo valuable as that which is drawn off immediate- 
ly, Every fiſh is computed to yield from ſixty 
to an hundred barrels of oil, of the value of three 
or four pounds Sterling ; but that alters as other 


things do, by a ſcarce or plentiful ſeaſon. Every 
ſhip has uſually three harponiers, who have a cer- 


tain ſum for every whale they take, to induce 
them to be diligent, and ſometimes a ſhip takes 
eight or ten whales in one voyage, but at others 
they return perfectly empty, as ſome of ours did 
the year 1726, 


I ſhall add ſome uſeful digreſſions which may 
be acceptable to the reader, and not foreign to 
the ſubject I am treating of. And firſt, I ſhall 
obſerve how the Dutch have ſupplanted us, and 


driven us from the Greenland fiſnery, and many 


valuable branches of our commerce, or at leaſt 
rendered them of very little value to us. A peo- 
ple ſaved by our arms, and from the condition 


of oppreſſed ſubjects, advanced to the dignity of 


Sovereign States, ſtyling themſelves Lords of the 
ocean: and repreſenting their deliverers from Spaniſh 
ſervitude as ſlaves and vaſſals to their High Mighti- 


neſſes in every diſtant country they viſited; our 


merchants alſo were uſed accordingly, their ſhips 
deſtroyed, their agents and factors impriſoned, tor- 
tured and murdered, till they were compelled to 
relinquiſh the treaſures of India into their hands. 
What is become of our trade to Japan, to the 
Moluccoes, Banda, Java, and the other iſlands 
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of the eaſt? Of what advantage are our African, CHAP, 


Ruſſian, and Greenland trades at this day? Nay, 
what is the herring fiſhery upon our own coaſts ? 
Do not the Dutch reap the whole advantage of 
it? And do they not with ſpices they have mono- 
polized, and the fiſh they take in our own ſeas, 
purchaſe the merchandize of every country on 
the face of the globe? The trade of the world is 
theirs; they have more mariners than all the na- 
tions in Europe put together, and conſequently 
can fit out greater fleets; of which their neigh- 
bours would ſoon be ſenſible, if their ambition 
were equal to their paſſion for gain. | 
By what treacherous and cruel methods they 
obtained the dominion of thoſe rich iſlands in 
India, where they have eſtabliſhed an empire 
equal in power, if not in wealth, to any on that 
ſide the world; and much ſuperior at fea to all 
of them, hath been ſhewn already. Their 
encroachments on our Ruſſian and Green- 


VIL 
— 


land trades have been likewiſe taken notice of. 


What right they have to all theſe mighty ac- 
quiſitions at this day will beſt appear by exa- 
mining how dominion and property may be 
juſtly acquired, and whether any length of time, 
or ſubſequent acts can render that poſſeſſion 
legal which was firſt obtained by an 
force. | 
In the early ages of the world, fays Pu- 
FEN DORF, all things were common, 
for any one that would uſe them, And the firſt 
general agreement amongſt men in relation to 
this matter he ſuppoſes was, that what any per- 
ſon-had ſeized out of the common ſtore of things, 
or out of the fruits of them with deſign to ap- 


injurious. 


Whether 


and free Property 


ariſe frum 
compacts 


ply to his private occaſions, none ſhould rob, or 


deprive them of, Others held that no ſuch agree- 
ment was neceſſary, but that the immediate foun- 
dation of all particular right which any man has 
to a thing which was before common, is the firſt 
poſſeſſion. 
to take the leaſt thing which was given by hea- 
ven in common before we had the conſent of all 
others who had any right, we might periſh with 
hunger in the midſt of plenty: and ſeeing every 
one is the only maſter of his perſon and actions, 


the labour of his body and the work of his hands 


entirely and ſolely belong to him, as his own 
proper goods. 
has gathered under an oak, or wild apples he has 
gathered in a wood, makes theny his own by 
the pains he, has taken for them: it is the ſame 
at this day, with the ſtag we have killed, the 


A man who feeds on acorns he 


Or occupatty 
cy. 


If it were a erime, ſays Mr. Locks, 


fiſh we have taken, or the pearls we have dived 


for; and fo many acres as a man can till and ſow, . 


and he has occahon for, properly belong to him, 
in a country not already planted, and he hatli-a 
right to encloſe the ſame without 

permiſſion 3. but it does not follow from 


man's 
hence 


that 
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that we may appropriate to our ſelves as much 
land, or as many goods as we pleaſe; for the 
ſame law of nature which hath given every one 
a particular right to the things he hath gotten 
by his labour and induſtry ſeparate from the 


community, hath ſet certain bounds to our right; 


The deſcen- 
dants {rom 
Adam de- 
Tivearitle to 
their poſſeſ- 
Hons from 


if we take what others have occaſion for when 
our own neceflities are already ſupplied, we ſeize 
what does not belong to us; no private man is 
entitled to take more than he can enjoy, to the 


prejudice of others, whoſe real wants are not ſa- 


Others apprehend that it is plain from divine 
revelation, that there never was a time when all 
things were common, but that ADAM was So- 
vereign of the world, and all things in it, b 
the donation of heaven: that his children could 


claim no property ſo long as they continued in the 


family of their father, unleſs he conveyed ſome- 
what to them in the manner of a peculium, or 
ſeparate ſtock; and that they became proprie- 


tors afterwards, by poliefling that ſhare which he 


aſhgned them when diſmiſſed from under his 
tuition, And all people who gave any credit 
to the hiſtory of the creation, contained in the 
books of MoskEs, muit acknowledge the domi- 
nion of ADAM over the world, and all things in 
it; and that he had a power of dividing it among 


his deſcendants as he faw fit; but it is highly 


probable, in the infancy of the world, when 
men were few, and there was ſo large a held to 
range in, that he had little occaſion to exerciſe his 


juriſdiction in this particular, but left his chil- 


dren to plant ſuch parts of it as they were moſt 
inclined to, reſerving only the liberty of deter- 
mining the right, where there ſhould happen any 
competition among them: or in other words, of 
exerciſing that dominion which GOD had con- 
ferred upon him over his deſcendants, whenever 
there ſhould be occaſion to interpoſe his autho- 
rity, And as it is univerſally agreed that go- 
vernment is neceſſary to the well-being of all 
ſocieties, it is very rational to ſuppoſe that a 
colony conſiſting of any conſiderable numbers was 
never ſent abroad to any diſtance, but a Gover- 
nor or Governors were ſent with them, who 
had the direction of the ſociety, and the power 
of ſharing out the lands they ſhould enter upon, 


and determining all diſputes among them: and 


if ſo, there is no reaſon for the ſuppoſition of a 
time when all things were common, or of the 
people's coming to an agreement, that what every 
particular man ſeized ſhould be his own; and in- 
deed ſuch principles as theſe can proceed onl 
from an opinion that Men at firſt ſprung out of 
the earth like muſhrooms, without any relation 


or dependance on each other. 


But although it does not appear that Ap am, 
or NOAH, took upon them to divide the world 


among their deſcendants; but probably left ever 
family and tribe to fix their ſeats wherever they 
ſaw convenient; it ſeems however to be gene- 
rally agreed, that whatever people firſt poſſeſſed 
themſelves of any lands, or territories, ſhould be 
deemed the proprietors of them: this was, and 
1s manifeſtly the ſenſe of all mankind ; and who- 
ever endeavours to diſturb a people in the actu-— 
al and peaceable poſleflion of any country where 
it is not evident that ſome others have a prior 
right to it, are univerfally looked upon as rob- 
bers, and unjuſt invaders of their neighbours 
properties. | 
But farther in relation to the occupancy of 
lands, fays PUFENDORFF, we are careful 


y to obſerve and diſtinguiſh whether it be made 


by one perſon only, or by many in conjunction: 
one man is then adjudged to be the occupant of 
land when he tills and manures it, or when he 
encloſes it with ſettled boundaries and limits; 
but then he ought to graſp at no more than is 
ſufficient for the ſupport of one family, however 
enlarged and multiplied ; for ſhould one man, for 
inſtance, with his wife be caſt upon a deſert iſland 
ſufficient to maintain multitudes of people ; he 


could not without intolerable arrogance chal- 


lenge the whole iſland to himſelf in right of oc- 
cupancy, and endeavour to repulſe thoſe who 


ſhould land on a different part of the ſhore. 
But when a number of men, ſubjects of any Hs bine 
Prince, or ſtate, take poſſeſſion of a void country Fj 


in his name, and it is parcelled out amongſt the 
adventurers by the authority of the Prince, or 
ſtate, whoſe ſubjects they are, ſuch an occupancy 
confers on their Sovereign a dominion over that 
country, and all 97s contained within the 
tract of land thus poſſeſſed: 

that all things which are firſt occupied in this 
general way ſhould be immediately divided a- 
mongſt particular and diſtinct proprietors; but if 
in a country thus poſſeſſed any thing ſhould be 
found which is not aſcertained to a private owner, 
it muſt not immediately be looked upon as void 


CHAN 


nor is it neceſſary 


VII. 


A privne 
man 54. 
102 on ade. 
ſert ſhore, 
does tot an; 
dtle him 
the whole 
coun-ry, 


proprretet, 


and waſte; ſo that any perſon may ſeize it as 


his peculiar; but it is lodged in the community, 
prince, or ſtate, to whom the adventurers are 
ſubject. | | 

We may then be faid to occupy a thing, ac- 
cording to PUFENDORFF, when we actually 
take poſſeſſion of it with an intention of keep- 
ing or uſing it; but the bare ſeeing a thing, or 
the knowing where it is, is not judged a ſuffici- 
ent title of poſieflion. In treating on this ſubject 


y our author takes occaſion to introduce that fa- 
mous ſtory in PLUTARCH, where the people of 
Andros and Chalcis joining in an expedition to 
Thrace, to find out new ſeats where they might 
fix and inhabit; and being informed that the 
barbarians had deſerted the city of n 
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they ſent two ſpies to diſcover the truth, Theſe 
ſpies as they drew near the place, judging it to 
be really forſaken, the Chalcidian ſpy ran with 
all his might to take poſſeſſion of it in the name 
of his people; but the Andrian finding himſelf 
not ſo ſwift of foot, threw his ſpear he had in 
his hand at the city gate, and fixing it there, cri- 


ed out he had taken poſſeſſion of the city in be- 
half of his countrymen 3 and a diſpute arifing 


hereupon, the matter was referred to the Eretrians, 
Samians, and Parians : the two former gave judg- 


ment for the Chalcidians, and the laſt for the 
Andrians, which was ſo reſented by the Andrians, 


that they engaged themſelves by an oath never to 
make any intermarriages with the Eretrians, or Sa- 
mians for the future. But ſays a certain commen- 
tator on this paſſage, the town ought neither to 
have been adjudged to the Chalcidians, nor Andri- 
ans; but as the ſpies were deputed and ſent thither 
by both parties, the city ought to have been equal- 


ly ſhared between them. And give me leave to 


add, that as the Acanthians were induced to leave 
the city only by the terror they were under of 
theſe Grecian free-booters, who much better de- 
ſerved the term of barbarians, than the people 
they denominated ſuch, the former inhabitants 
had the only legal right to the place, notwith- 
ſtanding they had been frightned out of poſſeſſion 


of it by an armed force. I muſt confeſs it ſeems 


to have been the general opinion of that polite 
people the Greeks, as it was afterwards of the Ro- 
mans, that they had a right to diſpoſſeſs any na- 
tion of their ſeats which they ſtyled barbarous : 
And this notion alſo, ſo far prevailed afterwards 
amongſt Chriſtians, that we find the Pope and 
Chriſtian Princes parcelling out the dominions of 
the Indian Sovereigns; and exerciſing an autho- 
rity over their ſubjects as if they were really their 
vaſſals; which proceeded no doubt from that pious 
perſuaſion, that dominion is founded in grace; 


and that people out of the pale of their particular 


church or ſect had no right to poſſeſs the good 
things of this world, or the next; but heaven 
had decreed them to be ruined here, and damned 
hereafter. Nor was this only the opinion of the 
Roman Catholicks, but we find even Proteſtant 


Princes and States governed by the ſame principle: 


and commiſſioning their ſubjects to take poſſeſſion 
of any countries in Pagan hands. And as to the 


Dutch, they make no ſcruple of ſeizing any coun- 


try, and diſpoſſeſſing the inhabitants, whether 


Chriſtian or Pagan, if they find it worth the 


while, and have power enough to effect it. Our 
own ſectaries and fanaticks alſo in the times of 
uſurpation, generally adjudged all the eſtates of the 
profane cavaliers to be devolved of right on them; 
declaring that the time was come when the ſaints 
alone were to reign upon earth, But leaving 


theſe jeſuitical and fanatical principles with that 


contempt and deteſtation they deſerve; I return CHAP, 
to enquire farther into what the civilians ſay as to VII, 
lands, or other things left, or relinquiſhed by their == 
former owners : and, it ſeems, they hold that a Occupancy 
man may by occupancy obtain a right to ſuch 1 
things as have been relinquiſhed voluntarily by a by their for- 
former owner, as well as if he had been the ori- mer pro- 
ginal poſſeſſor. If a perſon without compulſion? 
leaves his lands, giving ſufficient indications that he 
deligns to retain them no longer: or, if having 
firſt loſt the poſſeſſion againſt his will, afterwards 
gives them over either as deſpairing to recover 
them, or becauſe the recovery, may not counter- 
vail his trouble; in theſe caſes they ſeem free for 
any one, But a Prince, or State, may aQuall 
loſe the poſſeſſion of their territories, and il 
have a right of regaining them ; for if it does not 
appear that the former owner left the poſſeſſion 
of them voluntarily, and had no intention of re- 
turning and enjoying them again, the ſecond oc- 
cupant can have no title to them, but is deemed 
an intruder, or uſurper. 5 

There are ſtill ſeveral other ways of acquiring conqueſt 
dominion over men and countries which are ſaid where it 
to be juſt; as that of conqueſt, where the war ge 
was begun upon good grounds. But how far this 
may be juſt, after the injured party hath had ſa- 
tisfaction offered him, or gained an equivalent for 
the affront or loſs he hath ſuſtained, may deſerve 
conſideration. It is the opinion of PuF Et n- 
DORFF, that where a Prince hath forcibly de- 


throned another, and placed himſelf in his throne, 


his obligation to make reſtitution does not ex- 
pire till the expelled Prince and his heirs, who 
had the right of ſucceeding, are all deceaſed ; or 
till ſuch an unfortunate Prince hath quite abdi- 
cated, or relinquiſhed his claim to the kingdom. 
And this he is preſumed to have done in his opi- 
nion, if in a long courſe of time he hath made no 
effort towards recovering his crown. | | 

It is another very difficult queſtion, as my au- How a fub- 
thor obſerves, in what manner a ſubject ought e gong 
to behave himſelf towards an invader and uſurper, wards an 
ſo long as the unjuſt cauſe of his poſſeſſing the ee. 
throne continues, and he is ſupported only by 
force, there having been no ſubſequent ceſſion, or 
grant, from the rightful Sovereign to ſtrengthen 
his title? To which it is anſwered, that there can 
be no obligation to obedience, unleſs the perſon 
demanding it hath a lawful authority over me. 
Mere violence may indeed lay on a man ſome ex- 
trinſical neceſſity of doing this, or that; but it 
cannot impoſe an obligation, which is an intrin- 
fical engagement ſo binding to the mind, as to 
make the negle& or omiſſion of it ſinful. And 
therefore where a perſon is threatned with vio- 
lence from a ſtronger hand, he may be compelled 
to do thoſe things to which he hath no obliga- 
tion, and which he hates and abhors; but if he 

| afterwards 
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CHAP. afterwards finds an opportunity, no man will 


VII. 


— — unjuſt impoſitions. 


degree probable that he 


ſhould be thrown into utter confufion. 


cenſure him for breaking his way through theſe 
But what ſoems hardeſt to 
reſolve is, when a perſon has driven out the law- 
ful Prince, and ſeizing the government, fet him- 
ſelf up for King, and compelled the ſubjects to 

ſwear allegiance to him ; how ſhall they behave 
themſelves under two contrary obligations, one to 


the lawful Prince expelled, and the other to the 


preſent poſſeſſor? How can a man owe fealty to 
two at the ſame time, who are bent upon each 
other's deſtruction ? for the oath taken by the 


ſubjects to the uſurper can never extinguiſh the 


rights and pretenſions of the lawful Sovereign. In 


which caſe the opinion of G3ROTIUS is, that m 


whilſt an uſurper is in poſleſſion, the acts of 
ſovereignty which he exercifeth, have a power 
of obliging, not by virtue of his right, (for right 
he hath none) but becauſe it is in the higheſt 


who hath the juſt right 
to the throne had rather, as things now ſtand, 


that the commands of him who is thus in pof- 


ſeſſion ſhould hold good, than that by the cea- 
ſing of all laws and juſtice the commonwealth 
And it, 
ſays PUFENDORFF, the lawtul Prince be re- 
duced to ſuch ftraights, that he is not able to 
aftord his ſubjects das protection, nor they on the 
other hand able to reſiſt the uturper w. ithout im- 
minent ruin ; it muſt be taken tor granted that 
he hath for a while releaſed his ſubjects from 
their obligation towards him, till ſuch time as 
prov idence ſhall open a way to his reſtoration. 
And thus the fealty promiſed the uſurper ſeems fo 
far only to be binding, as that it ſhall be a kind 
of temporary engagement, to expire as ſoon as the 
expelled Prince thall recover his dominions. 

But notwithſtanding it is truly obſerved, that 
the oath of a ſubject to an uturper cannot alter, 
or affect the right of his lawful Prince; and that 
ſuch an oath may, and ought to be ditpenſed 
with whenever the Sov ereign is in a condition to 


recover his dominion: yet ſurely, the perſon who 


ſwears allegiance to one when he knows he owes 
it to another, cannot be altogether innocent, If 
it be true indeed, that when a Prince has loſt 
his poſleſhon he hath loſt his right, and that a 
poſſeſſion and right are the fame thing; then, 
indeed, every uſurper by the very act of uſur- 
pation, becomes a lawful Prince, and conſequent- 
ly the ſubjet is bound in conſcience to obey, 
and ſwear fealty to him; but for thole who ap- 


prehend a Prince may be driven from his throne, 
and yet retain a right to his dominions and the 


ſubjects allegiance ; "how theſe can acquit them- 
ſelves of premeditated perjury, when they call 
heaven to atteſt their belief that the excluded 
Prince hath no right to their obedience ; and that 


dhe wrongful polleſſor | is their only rightful rad cordingly the Portugueſe enjoyed the ſole * to 


lawful ſovereign, may require ſome fubtilty to CH Ad 


diſcover. 

Now according to the notions the creat men 
above cited, have of right and wrong : what title 
have the Spaniards, the Portugueſe, or the Hol- 
landers, to great part of the dominions, or plan- 
tations they have poſſeſſed themielves of the laſt 
two centuries? As to the Spaniards, and other 
weſtern planters, I ſhall obſerve how they made 
themſelves maſters of the countries under their 
power when I come to treat of America, and 
here only review the methods the Portugueſe, 
Dutch, and the Englith, took to eſtabliſh . 
ſelves in the eaſt. As to the Englith, I believe J 

may ſay that what they poileſs in india and the 
eaſtern ſeas they acquired by compact, not by 
force; nor do che natives at this day deſire their 
re mov * finding themſelves treated with all ima- 
ginable juſtice and humanity where they live un- 
der their juriſdiction. It is evident, multitudes 


of them chooſe rather to live under the govern- 


ment of the Fnglith, than under the Princes of 
the country, . mild is the adminiſtration in all 
the Engliſh ſettlements: whereas the Protugueſe 
and Dutch treat the inhabitants as their ares 
and valials, properly ruling over them with a rod 
of iron. | 
lf the diſcovering a paſſage and tracing out the 
way to a foreign country can entitle a people to 
m nopolize the trade of it, the Portugueſe had 
certainly the juſteſt pretenſions of any nation to 
engroſs the trade of the eaſt, for their adven- 
turers were employed from the year 1410 to the 
year 1497 with infinite labour and hazard, in 
ſearching the weſtern coaſts of Aftick, in order 
to make their way into the Indian ſeas. And 
they had not only the advantage of being the firſt 
diſcoverers, but had the authority of the Pope's 
grant, at that time looked upon with no ſmall re- 
card by Chriitian Princes, to ſupport their claim; 
the holy Father thereby conſtituting the King of 
Portugal and his ſucceflors Lords of all thoſe coun- 
tries which ſhould be diſcovered between Cape 
Bajadore, on the weſtern fide of Africk, and the 
Eaſt Indies; and giving them an unlimited power 
and authority over the natives; with a proviſo 
notwithſtanding, that this grant ſhould not de 
underſtood to affect the right of any Chriſtian 
Prince, who might be in the poſſeſſion of any 
country within thoſe limits. The King of Spain 
alſo procured the like grant from the Pope of 
the continent and iſlands of America on the diſ- 
covery of them; and the Sovereigns of Spain 
and Portugal by a folema treaty, afterwards came 
to an agreement, that the weſtern diſcoveries ſhould 
belong to Spain, and the eaſt to Portugal. It was 
not then thought neceſſary to conſult any of the 
reſt of the Princes of Europe in the matter. Ac- 
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HAP. India, uninterrupted by any other European na- 


VII. 


tion, for about an hundred years, ſtyling them- 
ſelves Lords of the eaſtern ſeas, and exerciſing 
ſovereign authority over many of the Indian 
Princes and their ſubjects. | 

At their firſt arrival in India indeed, they only 
pretended to eſtabliſh a trade with the natives. 


But being admitted to build factories, and erect 


forts, under pretence of ſecuring their merchan- 
diſe, and the country being at that time divided 
amongſt a multitude of petty Princes, they ſoon 
found themſelves in a condition to give laws to 


the nations who had afforded them ſo hoſpitable 


a reception, and aſſumed the government of the 
people they had ſo treacheroully invaded. The 
Engliſh and Dutch therefore beginning to fre- 
quent thoſe ſeas about the year 1600, the natives 
deſired their aſſiſtance to drive the hated Portu- 
gueſe from their coails, which the Engliſh were 


not averſe to: but when any advantage was gain 
cd over their common enemies the Portugueſe, 


the Engliſh only reſtored their natives to their 


former liberties, and left them to be governed by 


their own laws: while the Dutch, in every place 
where they expelled the Portugueſe, planted them- 
ſelves in their room, and laid a yoke upon the 
natives ten times heavier than that of their for- 
mer maſters. Nay, they did not always wait 
for the natives calling them in to their affiſtance, 
but without any provocation or pretence, invaded 
the Indian Princes, deſtroyed their countries, 
and maſſacred their ſubjects without mercy ; and 


if at any time the Engliſh interpoſed in their be- 


half, they fell upon them too, tho' at that time 
their good allies; and at length drove them out 


of all their valuable trade of the Moluccas, the 


iſlands of Banda and Ceylon, where the ſpices 
only grow; enflaving many Indian nations, and 
tranſplanting both Princes and ſubjects to Batavia, 
where the Dutch are more arbitrary than the 


Great Turk, or any Monarch upon earth. The 


Engliſh, at this day, are only poſſeſſed of ſome 
factories and ſettlements upon the continent of 
India, or the iſland of Sumatra, by the conſent 
of the reſpective Sovereigns, and have never 


endeavoured to encroach on the territories of the 


neighbouring Princes, or tyrannize over the na- 
tives, who live within their limits. 

But notwithſtanding the unjuſt and barbarous 
methods, by which the Dutch laid the founda- 
tions of their eaſtern empire, a long uninterrupt- 
ed poſſeſſion of many years, it is ſaid, ſupplies all 
defects of title, and they are now to be deemed 
lawful and rightful Sovereigns of that part of the 
world. For poſſeſſion, where none can ſhew a 
better title, has often been admitted a good claim ; 
and the Dutch have taken care to proſcribe and 
maſſacre every family, whoſe pretenſions might 
oy wow any diſturbance; ſo that there tran- 

Oh. So © 


the moſt unheard of tortures, For ſurely when a | 

people have thus loſt their legal Governors, this 18 
can never give the invader a right to their alle- . | | 
glance, but they are at liberty to conſtitute what 
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ſcendent guilt has, in the opinion of many, given CHAP, 
them an indiſputable title to choſe countries, which VII. 
they at firſt gained the dominion of by the moſt 
unjuſtifiable and deteſted means. However, while 
there is any memory of the cruelties exerciſed by 
the Hollanders on their firſt invaſion of theſe peo- 
ple, and they continue to govern. them in a de- 
ſpotick manner, it is not to be wondered if they 
are ready to change their maſters, and join any 
foreign adventurers who come upon their coalt ; 
nor can it be looked upon as rebellion or high 
treaſon in the natives, though the Dutch deno- 
minate it ſuch, and puniſh every conſpiracy with 


form of government they pleaſe, or put themſelves 
under the protection of any other Prince or State. 

The right of the Hollander to the Greenland The Engliſh 
whale fiſhery, and that of the herring fiſhery ptetorsek 
on the coaſts of Britain, ſeems equal to that of Greenland 
their other foreign acquiſitions, The Dutch and the 
cannot but acknowledge that the Engliſh firſt be- _ * 
gan to. fiſh for morſe and whales in Greenland, 
even before thoſe ſeas had been frequented by 
any other nation. hat the Engliſh formally 
took poſſeſſion of the country, by erecting a croſs 
upon it, with the royal arms of England affixed 
to it, in the reign of King James I. and that 
King thereupon claimed Greenland as part of 
the dominions of Britain, prohibiting all other 
nations to fhſh upon thoſe ſhores, What the 
Dutch ſay in anſwer to this is, that their coun- 
tryman WILLIAM BARENTS diſcovered Green- 
land before us, and conſequently their title to it 
is prior to ours. Now it muſt be admitted that 
the Dutch pilot, WILLIAM BARENTsS, about 
the year 1598, did fail as far as Greenland, in 
expectation of diſcovering a paſſage to India that Po 
way, and went on ſhore there, but left it again, "i 
without pretending to take poſſeſſion of it for his 3 | 
maſters, the States, and indeed without thoughts | | 
of ever returning thither again. He never ima- 
gined that it could be worth their while to take 
poſſeſſion of a country ſo far to the north, which 
yielded nothing of value, and which could not 
in all appearance, have ſubfiſted a colony. But 
twelve or fifteen years afterwards, when the Eng- 
liſh had obſerved that there were more whales to 
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be met with in thoſe ſeas than in any other, and 


had taken poſſeſſion of the country, and eſtabliſhed 
a whale fiſhgry there, then indeed did the Dutch 
pretend to 4 right to fiſh for whales on that coaſt 
as the firſt diſcoverers, and ſet up booths and other 
conveniencies there for making oil of the whals 
blubber, which the Engliſh conſtantly oppoſed, 
till our miniſtry were bribed to wink at 
encroachments of the Dutch, And in anſwer ta 
5 N this 
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CHAP. this claim of the Hollanders, the Engliſh reply, fleep not, as the facred writings obſerve, unleſ CHAp 
VII. that if the bare ſeeing or ſetting one's foot on they have done ſome notable miſchief, _ 
◻ ſhore in any country, without intimating a deſign 


\ Th 
7 
In the ſame pacific reign of James I. when . VII 
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art and ſcience. 


to take poſſeſſion of it were ſufficient to give any 
people a right to ſuch country, then Sir HUGH 
W1ILLOUGHBY, Admiral of the Engliſh, who 
is preſumed to have been on the coaſt of Green- 
land forty years before the Dutch pilot above- 
mentioned, (from journals found on board his ſhip) 
obtained a title to it for his Prince and country 
long before the Hollanders had feen it. But this 


ſeems unneceſſary to inſiſt upon, becauſe our 


civilians univerſally hold, that unleſs a man gives 
ſome intimation of his deſign to poſleſs a place, 
or appropriate it to his own uſe, it is free for 
the next comer upon his leaving it. And the 
firſt perſon who takes poſſeſſion of it with an 
intent to uſe it, and does actually continue to uſe 


it, is the rightful proprietor of what he ſo poſſeſſes; 


and therefore the Engliſh being allowed by all 


nations firſt to have taken a formal poſſeſſion of 


Greenland, and firſt to have eſtabliſhed the whale 


fiſhery there, are conſequently the only true pro- 


prietors of that country. And here I cannot 
but take notice of the exceeding humility, or ra- 
ther ignorance of ſome of my countrymen, and 


_ eſpecially of thoſe who admire every thing that is 


Dutch; according to theſe one would think that 
the Hollanders were the firſt diſcoverers of every 
thing that is valuable, and the inventors of every 
The Engliſh, they tell us, are 
firſt in nothing; but they will allow them ſome- 
times to be pretty good imitators of their high and 
mighty maſters : whereas in truth there is ſcarce 
that ſingle ſettlement, plantation, trade, or ma- 
nufacture in the world, which was firſt diſcovered, 
planted, or undertaken by the Dutch. On the 
contrary, the diſcoveries, ſettlements, and trade 
to the ſouth-eaſt and ſouth-weſt, are without 
controverſy to be aſcribed to the Portugueſe and 
the Spaniards, and thofe on the north-eaſt and 


north-weſt to the Engliſh : in the laſt of which I 


may ſay, the bravery and diligence of our country- 


the Dutch were ſuffered to ruin our whale fiſhe.. 
ry, they were encouraged by our indolence to 
inſult the very coaſts of Britain, and took the 
ſhips of ſome nations in amity with us in our very 
roads, in contempt of King James's declarations, 
which they knew he would never ſecond with his 
arms: for the ſame reaſon alſo they claimed a 
right of fiſhing on our coaſts for herrings, with- 
out making any acknowledgment for the privi- 
lege: this, his ſucceſſor King CHARLES I. re- 
ſented, and compelled them to pay a tribute of 
thirty thouſand pounds per annum : whereupon 
they encouraged their friends in England to dil- 
pute his right to that inconſiderable tax of ſhip 
money; by which he maintained that victorious 
fleet which reduced them to reaſon. And how 
far they contributed to the confuſions that fol- 
lowed I ſhall not take upon me to determine; 
but thus much is evident, that if the nation had 
not been engaged immediately afterwards in a 
long civil war, the Hollanders had never been 
ſuffered to eſtabliſh themſelves in the Britiſh ſet- 
tlements in India; or to enjoy the whale or 
herring fiſheries, without making a ſuitable ac- 
knowledgment : nor did we want men in the 
reign of King James I. who carefully watched 


and obſerved the ſteps the Dutch were taking to 


monopolize the trade of the world, and ſupplant 
the Engliſh who had raiſed their State ; but our 
civil broils followed ſo ſoon after, and were of 
that long continuance, that their repreſentations 
were not ſufficiently attended to: we contented 
our ſelves with banging them heartily now and 
then at ſea, and then our reſentment ſeemed to 
drop; or rather the Dutch found means to apply 
themſelves ſo effectually to thoſe at the helm, that 
they were ſuffered to go off with all their ill gotten 


acquiſitions ; though the people had vowed never 


to be friends with them without reſtitution was 
made, | 


men are inimitable: peruſe but the voyages of Amongſt others who obſerved the practices of sit wilt 
the captains, CHANCELLOR, BoRoUGHs, FoR- the Dutch fo early as the reign of King James n. ers 
BISHER, PETT, JACKMan, Hupson, Da- the firſt, and foretold their future grandeur, was $9": ©: 


4 : vations on 
vis, BAFFIN, JaMEs, Pool, BEXNET, EDGE, Sir WILLIAM MoNnsSON: our eyes and ſenſes the pr. 
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Wood, &c. and we cannot have a mean opinion 
of our own nation. On the contrary, what have 
the Dutch done, but treacherouſly ſupplanted 
thoſe who were the firſt adventurers ; and by the 
baſeſt calumnies, by fraud or force, without any 
colour of jultice, planted themſelves in their room:? 
Their uncommon diligence alfo uſed in theſe ex- 
ploits frequently becomes the ſubject of admira- 
tion: but why is not the induſtry of ſharpers, 
of highwaymen and pirates equally admired ? 
Theſe men too watch day and night to defraud 
and diſpoileſs honeſt men of their rights; and 


1 | at tices of tt 
make it clearly appear, ſays that gentleman, that . 


the cunning practices of the Dutch tend to the 
impoveriſhing this glorious kingdom; I ſhall there- 
fore unmask their craft, and diſcover the ſubtilty 
of their Engliſh friends to intrap us under the 
falſe colours and pretence of * ſecurity to the ſtate :? 
they lay it down as a maxim, * that the ſecurity 
* of England depends on the fortunes of Holland.” 
A foul imputation, fays that worthy Knight, do 
they caſt upon us ; when we remember the noble 
and victorious actions of our fore-fathers, who 
made other nations tremble, but feared none them- 

ſelves, 


. 


H AP. 
VII. 


we maintained their principality, 
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ſelves. But this maxim has been deviſed to ſerve 
the purpoſes of private men. Then he proceeds 
to diſcover ſome of the infolent and indirect 
practices of the Hollanders: after, ſays he, they 
had, in the reign of Queen ELIZABETH, en- 
aged us in a War with Spain, and in purſuance 
thereof all traffick was forbidden with that king- 
dom: the Dutch, notwithſtanding, continued to 
trade with Spain as in time of peace; and ſup- 
plied our enemies with ammunition, ſhipping, 
ſeamen, and intelligence againſt us; and by this 
means engroſſed all the trade of that kingdom to 
themſelves. Their drift was to keep us at va- 
riance, and prolong the war, that they might 
enjoy the ſole benefit of this commerce, This 
was the beginning of their riſing and of our ru- 
in; and who can help obſerving here, how ex- 
tremely this reſembled their conduct in the late 
war with France; does it not ſeem to confirm 
what is generally faid, that the Dutch have gained 
more than ever they loſt by their wars. And 
what ſecurity did we gain, ſays that gentleman, 
when, with an expence of more men and money 
than we have conquered kingdoms heretofore ; 
making me- 
chanick perſons equal with princes, raiſed a rabble 


commonwealth againſt their Monarch, and train- 


ed up their people in the diſcipline of war ? From 
a mean timorous generation we inſpired them 
with valour, taught them the knowledge of arms, 
and put them in their hands: in return whereof do 
they not requite us with ſome ill turn wherever 
we meet them? How came we to part with 
Fluſhing and the Brill, the cautionary towns that 


were heretofore a bridle to their inſolence? by 


them we could either curb or give them the rein: 
till the time we parted with them they durſt not 
publickly have affronted us. By this falſe poſi- 
tion, That England's ſafety muſt depend on 


+ Holland's proſperity, were we driven into a 


war, and ruined our commerce: but the greateſt 


miſchief of all others was the tolerating their 


fiſhing on our coaſts, by reaſon whereof we have 
reſigned our weapons, which are the ſhips en- 
creaſed by it, into their hands: had our watch- 
men, 1n their wiſdoms, foreſeen this and prevent- 
ed it, by enjoying the fiſhery themſelves ; then 
had England kept the ſame ſtrength at ſea which 


Holland hath ſince attained to: then would not 


England only have been ſuperior to them, but to 
all the world beſides, in the ſtrength of her ſhip- 
ping and the wealth of her ſubjects ; and conſe- 
quently, become the admiration and terror of our 
neighbours: but now are we brought to reproach 
and ſcorn by that mean nation of Holland in 
remote countries, even as far as the Eaſt-Indies, 
where they. caſt upon us the imputation of a 
petty nation, a beggarly people; {ſtyling them- 
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ſelves Sovereigns and Kings of this part of the CHAP. 


world. 


VII. 


The fame writer gives us the following ac 


count of the advantage the herring fiſnery was to 
the Dutch in his time, he ſays they vended an- 


nually at four towns within the Sound, viz. at 
Coningsburg, Stetin, Dantzick, and 


„be- 
tween thirty and forty thouſand laſts of herrings, 
amounting to above ſix hundred and twenty 
thouſand pounds. In Denmark, Norway, Swe- 
den, and Livonia, ten thouſand laſts of herrings, 
worth an hundred and ſixty thouſand pounds. 
In Ruſſia fifteen hundred laſts, amounting to 
twenty-ſeven thouſand pounds. At Stade, Ham- 
burgh, Bremen, and Embden, fix thouſand laſts, 
amounting to an hundred thouſand pounds. In 
Germany two and twenty thouſand laſts of her- 
rings, amounting to four hundred and forty thou- 
ſand pounds, In the Spaniſh Neitherlands, eight 
or nine thouſand laſts, amounting to an hundred 
and fixty thouſand pounds. At Roan, five hun- 
dred laſts, worth ten thouſand pounds. So that 
here he has reckoned up above a million and half 
Sterling made of herrings by the Dutch an hun- 
dred years ago; belides a vaſt quantity ſpent in 
their own country, to the amount of ſeveral hun- 
dred thouſand pounds more: and no doubt it is 
now encreaſed to many millions : and with theſe 
and the other fiſh they take, and the ſpices of the 
eaſt, they purchaſe the merchandize of the ſeveral 
countries of Europe ; whatever any country yields 
they take in lieu of them, having ſeldom occaſion 
to export any other treaſure. In Holland there 


is a ſtaple of all commodities, their ſhips conti- 


nually going out and coming in, to and ſrom every 
country on the face of the globe, bring them in 
an ineſtimable profit. | 

He proceeds to acquaint us, that on the two 
and twentieth or three and twentieth of June, 
annually, there reſorts to the iſlands of Shetland, 
on the north of Scotland, ( which were trans- 
ferred to King James III. on his marrying a 
daughter of Denmark) two thouſand Dutch fhſh- 
ing veſſels, and that on the twenty- fourth of 


the ſame month they put to ſea, being prohibited 


The advan- 
rages of the 
herring 
fiſhery. 


under a ſevere pain to take any herrings ſooner, 


becauſe they are not in their full prime till then. 
Every one of theſe veſſels on that day directs his 
courſe to find out the ſhoals of herrings; and 


having laden their buſſes they return home to 


Holland, leaving them on ſhore, to be ſent imme- 
diately into the Sound, and other countries where 
they are vended: and being furniſhed again with 
victuals, cask, and falty they return to ſea, in 
queſt of the ſhoal they left, and load again, re- 
turning to Holland as before; and this —_— 


peat a third time each ſeaſon, every veſſel being 
computed to take an hundred lafts of _— at 
5 Na | | 7 
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CH AP. leaſt, which being then valued at ten pounds the 


VII. laſt, or eighteen ſhillings the barrel, amounts to a 


— thouſand pounds Sterling for each bufs. And 


ſometimes this fleet is attended by other veſſels, 
called yawgers, which carry ſalt, cask, and vic 
tuals, to truck with the bufles for their herrings, 
and carry them directly to the Baltick, without 
returning to Holland; for thoſe which come firſt 
to market bear the greateſt Price: but the States, 
it is ſaid, ſometimes make an order that no her- 
rings ſhall be carried to a foreign market till they 
are firſt landed in Holland. 

Here he ſets down the price of a buſs new from 
the ſtocks, which he computes will laſt about 
twenty years, with the value of her nets, tack- 

ling, ſalt, victuals, cask, ſeamen's wages, and all 
other charges belonging to her, with the profit 
gained by her four moaths fiſhing annually, 


He computes alſo that every buſs will take an 
hundred laits of herrings in a ſeaſon, which at a 
very moderate eſtimate will amount to a thouſand 
pound; fo that there is gained by a buſs the very 
fiſt year, clear of all charges, about an hundred 
and ſixty nine pounds; and every ſucceeding year 
hve hundred pounds at leaſt, making allowances 
for wear and tare. 


The herring He obſerves farther, that the Engliſh can build 


 Kſhery might 


de me and rig out and victual a buſs cheaper than the 
more advan- Hollanders ; becauſe their country affords ſcarce 
zazeous tothe any of the materials. They fetch from foreign 
Engliſh thay countries-their timber, planks, iron, hemp, cord- 
zhe Dutch. . 

age, pipe-ſtaves, bread, and malt; whereas Eng- 
land does or may be made to produce moſt of 
theſe. The hazards alſo and the difficulties of 
the Dutch, in this fiſhing voyage, muſt be much 
greater than ours, becauſe they are at a great diſ- 
tance from their ports; whereas we have har- 
bours all along the coaſts where the ſhoals of 
herrings lye, and can ſend them ſooner to mar- 
ket into the Baltick, where moſt of them are 
vended, than the Dutch poſſibly can. A farther 
advantage, he takes notice, would be the enlarg- 


ang and improving many of our manufaQtures, 


J. 

And iſt, he computes that a buſs, with her 
furniture and tackling will coſt 5 00 

2. One hundred laſts of cask, which ſhe will 
Want, at eighteen ſhillings the laſt, 90 
3. Thirty weigh of falt, at 31. 108. the | 
weigh, — — 105 
4. Beer for the crew for four months, at a 
_ gallan a day,. ——— 16 
5. Bread, after the fame porportion, 12 
6. Butter, cheeſe, billets, — 20 
7. Wages for four months, —— — — 88 
Total 831 


and employing | conſtantly abundance of hands, CR 


and thereby clearing the country of vagrants and vn. 


idle people: fix trades particularly would be con- 


cerned in this undertaking, which are at preſent M 


but little uſed, viz. hempſters, ſpinſters, carders, 
rope-makers, weavers of fail-cloth, and net- 
makers; and beſides theſe, there would be fuller 
employment for coopers, ſmiths, ſhipwrights, 
caulkers, ſawyers, ſeamen, fiſhermen, basket- 
makers, and many other trades. "Theſe fiſh alſo 
would be to us, as they are to the Dutch, inſtead 
of treaſure, we might purchaſe with them the 
merchandize of every other country. And what 
is of as great conſequence to us as any other con- 
fideration, we ſhould never want twenty or thir- 
ty thouſand ſeamen upon our own coaſts, ready 
to ſerve their country; whereas the mariners em- 
ployed in other voyages, are moſt part of the 
year at a great diſtance from home, and cannot 
be ſerviceable to us on any ſudden emergency. 
He propoſes alſo, that when the herring buſſes 
are not employed in fiſhing for herrings, they ma 
fiſh for cod on the north of Scotland and Ireland, 
which is an advantage the Dutch cannot ſo con- 
veniently take, „ 

'T heſe are ſome of the many great advantages 
which has been long obſerved might accrue to 
Britain, by eſtabliſhing a fiſhery on our coaſt; 
though we ſhould not prohibit the Dutch to fiſh 
in our ſeas: but ſurely it cannot be unreaſonable . 
to demand ſome ſmall tribute, or acknowledg- 
ment, from that people, for theſe mighty advan- 
tages they gain by this privilege. It is true, the 
ſeas are free for all nations to paſs and repaſs a- 
bout their affairs, as deſerts, foreſts, and other 
waſte grounds are, where the neighbouring inha- 
bitants can ſuffer no damage, or run any hazard 
by permitting it. But ſurely the pearls, the 
oyſters, the lobſters, and other fiſh taken in our 
waters, may be appropriated, and foreign nations 
prohibited to meddle with them, as well as th 
may be from hunting and hawking in a deſert 
bordering upon us: and in fact, we fee all nations 
do inſiſt upon their right to theſe things. Where 
is there a pear] fiſhery open to all foreigners? Or 
who will permit their oyſters to be carried off 
by ſtrangers, if they can oppoſe it ? For notwith- 
ſtanding it is faid ſuch things cannot be appro- 
priated, that the fiſh in the ſea are free for every 
body, do we not enter into treaties concerning 
them? And have not the French, and other na- 
tions, yielded to us the fiſhery of Newfoundland ? 
And will any one preſume to ſay that the fiſhery 
of Newfoundland, which lyes ſo many hundred 
leagues diſtance from us, may be appropriated; 
but that the herring fiſhery, which lyes within 
two or three leagues of our coaſt, cannot? Be- 
ſides, when the Dutch ſo lately as the reign of 


CHARLES I. agreed to pay thirty thouſand 
3 pounds 
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4 p. nrunds per ann. by way of tribute for this privi- 
* fo ah actually paid it, though they took ad- 


vantage of our civil broils to diſcontinue it; ſhall 
theſe people pretend they have as good a right to 
fiſh in our ſeas as the natives of Britain? We 
may and have, winked at it a great while indeed, 
under a notion that the Dutch were neceſlary to 
us, and that we cannot ſubſiſt without their 
friendſhip : but do they not ſtand much more in 
need of ours? What a figure had they made, if 
they had not been ſupported by us againſt Spain 
in their infancy, and againſt France in the late 
wars? And can we ſuppoſe they would ruin their 
own ſtate, in order to diſtreſs us? What then 
ſhould hinder us from encouraging our own peo- 


ple in the fiſhery, and expecting an equal ſhare of 


trade in all other parts of the world? I would by 
no means be thought to endeavour to create any 
miſunderſtanding between the two nations; I am 
convinced their intereſts ought to be inſeparable 
from ours ; but ſurely it does not follow that we are 


to reſign all the advantages of our ſituation, and 


give up the valuable branches of commerce, for fear 
of diſobliging any nation upon earth. Let our trade 
flouriſh, and riches will not fail to low in upon 
us of courſe, on which power ever attends. And 
the better condition our friends find us in, they 
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will be the more enclined to careſs us, and do us 


juſtice, We muſt never expect to gain the eſteem 
or friendſhip of our neighbours, by tamely yield- 
ing up our undoubted rights. : 


TH E 


| Pr 
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Deſcribes tie tuation, extent, and boundaries of this kingdom ; and 


and mountains. 


OLAND is ſaid to have obtained its mo- 
dern name from the Sclavonian word 


pole, which fignifies any thing that is 
plain and even, as the face of this coun- 
try generally is. Others derive it from polachi, 
by which is underſtood the poſterity of LEcHvus, 
who is held to be the founder of their monarchy. 
In the time of the Romans it was known by the 
name of Sarmatia Europza, and afterwards by 
that of Sclavonia, from the Sclavi, who either 
expelled or mingled themſelves with the Sar- 
mate, "an EE, 

If we take modern Poland in its utmoſt ex- 
tent, it is bounded by the Baltick, Livonia, and 
Ruſſia towards the north; by Ruſſia and the Leſ- 
ler Tartary towards the eaſt ; by Beſlarabia, 
Moldavia, Tranſilvania, and H 


ungaty towards 


the ſouth; and by Pomerania, Brandenburg, Si- CH Ap. 
leſia, and Moravia towards the weſt. And ex- P, 


tends from 46 degrees 30 minutes to 56 degrees 
30 minutes north latitude. Though I muſt con- 
feſs, geographers differ a degree at leaſt, both in 
the northern and ſouthern boundaries of it. How- 
ever, it is generally held, that it extends ten de- 
grees,, or ſix. hundred miles, from north to ſouth, 


PASSENT STATE 


F 


treats of the air, ſeas, lakes, rivrs,, 


L 


and is in length near ſeven hundred miles from 
eaſt to weſt; the moſt weſterly part of Poland 


lying ſixteen degrees of longitude to the eaſtward 
of 3 | 

The air of this country is in general temperate 
and healthful, but ccetivy cold So the 
north; and. as it lyes almoſt in the middle of a 
large continent, at a diſtance from the ſea in 
molt parts, the weather is more ſerene and ſet- 


tled; 


The air. 
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tled, both in winter and ſummer, - than in thoſe 
countries Which border on the ocean. The only 
fea which waſhes any part of Poland is the Bal- 
tick, which lyes to the northward of it; but it 
is well watered, however, by lakes and rivers. 
Their lakes lye chiefly in the Greater Poland, 
Cujavia, and the territory of Lublin. And both 
lakes and rivers abound with fiſh. Their prin- 
cipal rivers are, 1, The Weiſel, or Viſtula, 
which riſes in the Crapach, or Carpathian moun- 
tains, which divide Hungary from Poland. Its 
courſe is partly to the eaſtward; but generally it 
runs from ſouth to north, watering many great 
cities, particularly Cracow, Sendomir, Lublin, 


_ Warſaw, Thorn, Marienburgh, and Dantzick ; 


after which it diſcharges itſelf into the Baltick 
ſea. 2. The Warta, or Varta, which riſes in 
the Lefler Poland, and running towards the north 


welt paſſes by Kaliſch, Poſnan, and ſeveral other 


creat towns, after which it fal's into the Oder. 
3. The Nieper, or Boriſthenes, which riſes in 
the province of Moſco, and runs for the moſt 


part to the ſouthward, dividing the dominions of 


Mutcovy from thoſe of Poland, in ſeveral places, 
and falls at length into the Black ſea, near Oc- 
zakow : but this I have already mentioned in 
treating of Muſcovy. 4. The Nieſter, or Ty- 
ra, which riſes in Red Ruſſia, and running to the 
ſouth-eaſt through High Podolia, or the Palati- 
nate of Caminec,. pafles on to Bender in Turkey, 
and falls into the Black fea about ſixty miles to 
the northward of the mouth of the Danube. 5. 
The Dwina, which divides Livonia from Cour- 
land ; but this I have enumerated among the 
Muſcovite rivers, as it hath its rife in that coun- 
try, and runs for the moſt part through it, and 
falls into the Baltick near Riga, 6. The Bog, 
Bohurſt, which riſes from a lake in Podolia, and 
bending its courſe to the ſouth- eaſt, unites its wa- 
ters with the Nieper, a little before that river falls 
into the Black fea. Near the mouth of theſe 
two united rivers ſtands the fortreſs of Kaſiker- 
men, which the late Czar of Muſcovy took from 
the Turks, and by that means opened a com- 
munication with the Black ſea; but was obliged 
to reftore this place, as well as Aſoph, to the 


Grand Seignior, upon the defeat he met with on 


the banks of the Pruth. 7. The Bug, which 
riſes in Red Ruſfa, and taking its courſe to the 
north-weſt, falls into the Weſel, or Viſtula, be- 
low Warſaw. 8. Niemen, or Ruſſe, riſes in the 
palatinate of Novogrodeck, and taking its courſe 
to the north-weſt, paſſes by Grodno, and at 
length falls into the Baltick. | * 

There are no conſiderable mountains in this 
country, as hath been obſerved already, except 
thoſe which divide it from Hungary, being a 
ridge of craggy hills about three hundred miles 
in length, called the Carpathian, or Crapach, 


ſeven palatinates, or governments, viz. The pa- 


part of Poland, the chief towns are, 1. Poſnan, **4 
ta, about two hundred Engliſh miles north of 


ſaw. 


mountains, From whence ſeveral conſiderable ri- 
vers ariſe, Which fall into the Euxine and Baltick 


ſeas. 


II. 
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CHAP II 
Treas of the previnces and coef towns in Poland. 


DOLAND is ufually divided into eight great 9 
| Portions by our geographers, viz. 1. Proper wad 
Poland. 2. The great dukedom of Lithuania. | 
3. Pruffa. 4. Samogitia and Courland, 5. War. 
ſovia or Maſſovia, Polachia, and Poleſia. 6. Red, 
or Little Ruſſia. 7. Podolia, And, 8. Volhinia 
and the Ukrain, | | 
Poland Proper is divided into the Greater and ene, 
Leſſer Poland; and firſt of the Greater Poland, Gier by 
in which I comprehend Cujavia, is bounded by and in 
Pomerania and Pruſſia towards the north; by ba 
Warſovia, or Maſſovia, towards the eaſt; by the 
Upper, or Leſſer, Poland, towards the ſouth; 
and by Sileſia, and the marquiſate of Branden- 
burgh, towards the weſt. In which is contained 


latinate of Poſnania, 2, Kaliſh. 3. Siradia, 
4. Rava. 5. Lanſchet. 6. Breſty. And, 7. 
Inowlocz, _ 5 | 

In the palatinate of Poſnania, the moſt weſtern dun ad 


or Poſen, a Biſhop's ſee, ſituate on the river Var- Pu a 


Cracow, and an hundred and fifty weſt of War- 
It ftands in a plain, ſurrounded by little 
hills, and is defended by a double wall and ditch. 
The town is ſmall, but beautiful, being built for 
the moſt part of free ſtone. The principal publick 
buildings are the caſtle, which ſtands upon an emi- 
nence. between the rivers Varta and Proſna, the 
cathedral church, and Biſhop's palace, which ſtand 
in the ſuburbs, and two colleges, one of which 
belongs to the jeſuits. The city is governed by a 
Staroſta, choſen annually out of the ſchipins, or 
aldermen ; who during his office enjoys the title 
of General of Great Poland. 2. Gneſna, or Gneizas 
Gnieſen, ſituate in the marſhes, between twenty | 
and thirty miles to the eaſtward of Poſnan ; an 
Archbiſhop's ſee, and gives a title to the primate 
of Poland. It was antiently the metropolis of the 
whole kingdom, being founded by LE cavs, their 
firſt Monarch, and ſaid to be fo named from an 
eagle's neft he found on the ſpot of ground where 
the city ftands. It is now the retidence of the 
Archbiſhop and Primate 'of Poland, and enjoys 
very large privileges. In the cathedral is faid to 
be laid up an ineſtimable treaſure offered by the 
votaries of St. ADELBERT, Whoſe tomb flands 
in the middle of the church. It was plated over 
with filver by King SiG1s$MUND III. The gates 
opening to this church are all of Corinthian bras 

3 finely 


ught ; firſt taken from the monaſtery 
_ AP. 7 . Dobony, = Taurica Cherſoneſus, removed af- 
III. 0 ; iche 
A terwards to Kiow, and brought from thence hither 
— by BOLESLAUS II. N 2 I 

In the palatinate of Kaliſh, which lyes to the 
ſouth eaſt of Poſnania, the chief towns are, I. 
Kaliſh, ſituate on the river Proſna, about forty 
miles to the ſouthward of Poſnan. It is defended 
only by a ſingle brick wall, and ſome low tow- 
ers : there are ſome religious houſes in it, and a 
magnificent college of jeſuits, and the ruins of an 
old caſtle. 2. Kolo, ſituate near the Warta, 
about thirty miles to the eaſtward of Poſnan : a 
town built with timber, and ſurrounded by a 
mud wall. 9 
The palatinate of Siradia, which lyes along the 
river Varta, is the moſt ſoutherly part of Great 
1 Poland : the chief town is Siradia, ſituate on the 
* Varta, about fourſcore miles to the ſouthward of 
Poſnan, defended by a ſtrong wall and caſtle. 
„ In the palatinate of Rava, fituate to the eaſt- 
ward of Sarudia ; the chief towns are, 1. Rava, 
ſituate in a plain on the river Rava, about fifty 
miles ſouth weſt of Warſaw. It is built for the 
moſt part of wood, and defended by a caſtle, 
where priſoners of ſtate are uſually kept. 2. 
Lowitz, ſituate about twenty miles from Rava, 
where the Primate of Poland hath a noble palace. 
The church alſo is a beautiful ſtructure ; beſides 
which, there are ſeveral conſiderable abbies and 
' monaſteries about this city. 
In the palatinate of Lanchet, or Lancicia, the 
chief town is Lancicia, ſituate on the river Bſura, 
about fifty miles north weſt of Rava. It ftands 
on a plain, and is defended by a caſtle built upon 
a rock, 
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ate about ſixty miles to the eaſtward of Gneſna. 

It is the ſeat of the Biſhop of Cujavia, and hath 

a cathedral built after the Gothick manner. 

In the palatinate of Inowloez, in the territory 

of Cujavia, the chief town is Cruſwick, fituate 

near the lake of Goplo: it is eſteemed the moſt 
antient city of Poland, next to Gneſna, 


Great Poland and Warſovia on the north, by 
Red Ruſſia towards the eaſt, by Hungary on the 
louth, and part of Germany on the weſt, In 
this province are contained three palatinates, viz. 
1. The palatinate of Cracow, being the ſouth 
weſt part of the province. 2, The palatinate of 
Sendemir, being the middle part. And, 3. The 
palatinate of Lublin, the north eaſt part of it. 
In the palatinate of Cracow, the chief towns 
„ ae, I, Cracow, the metropolis of the Kingdom, 
ſituate in fifty degrees north latitude, in a ſpaci- 
ous plain near the Viſtula ; forty miles eaſt of the 


In the palatinate of Breſty, part of the terri- 
tory of Cujavia, the chief town is Uladiſlaw, ſitu- 


The Leſſer, or Upper Poland, is bounded by 
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of Hungary. It is the largeſt and beſt built town CH AP, 


in Poland, the houſes being of free ſtone, the 


. 


ſtreets broad, and the publick buildings magnifi--‚ 


cent, It is divided into four quarters, 1. Cracow, 
properly ſo called, which is ſurrounded by a very 
high wall, and defended by a noble caſtle founded 
on a rock on the banks of the Viſtula. Here 
ſtands the King's palace on a hill, affording a moſt 


delightful proſpect over the neighbouring country ;3 


and here is the famous cathedral of St. Sr ANIS LA Us, 
whoſe tomb brought immenſe riches to that 
church: here the Kings of Poland are uſually 
crowned, and here they are interred. 12. The 
quarter of Caſimir lyes on the farther fide the ri- 
ver, and is joined to the reſt of the town by a 
timber bridge. The other two quarters of Shado- 
mia and Cleparia, lye on the banks of the Viſtula, 
between Cracow and the aboveſaid bridge. Be- 
ſides the cathedral, there are fifty pariſh churches 
in the town and caſtle, the moſt celebrated is that 
dedicated to the Virgin Mary. In this city alſo 
is a univerſity begun by CAs1IMIR the Great, and 


finiſhed about the year 1401, and contains eleven 


colleges : there are alſo fourteen Grammar ſchools, 


in which univerſity learning is taught; all which 
colleges and ſchools are under the government of a 


rector, and very few are advanced either in the 


church or ſtate who have not received their edu- 
cation here: in the monaſteries of this place, of 
which there are ſeveral, both philoſophy and divi- 
nity are taught. This city is ſuppoſed to have 
taken its name from CRAcus, or RAC CHus, 


one of the firſt Dukes of Poland, deſcended from 


the family of the GR Ac ch in Rome, if we may 
credit the Poliſh hiſtorians, It was made an 


Archbiſhop's ſee at the firſt planting of Chriſtia- 


nity here, but upon ſome difference with the Pope, 
it was removed to Gneſna; however, this city is 
ſtill the ſee of a Biſhop, ſuffragan to the Arch- 
biſhop of Gneſna; here the ſupreme court of ju- 
dicature is held, and in the caſtle the crown and 
regalia are kept. 2. Oſvieczin, the capital of a 
dutchy of the ſame name, ſeven Poliſh miles from 


Oſviecting 


Cracow, This city is built with timber, as moſt 


of the reſt are, and hath a wooden caſtle. 3. Za- 
tor, capital alſo of a dutchy of the ſame name, 
built of wood, and ſtands in a plain near the river 
Viſtula, about five Poliſh miles from Cracow. 
4. Severia, capital of a large dutchy, to which it 
communicates its name ; and is defended by a 
ſtrong caſtle, ſituate in the middle of a lake. 
5. Czentochova, near which is a monaſtery fa- 
mous for having*a picture of the Bleſſed Virgin, 


ſaid to be drawn by St. LUKE, which occaſions 


the reſort of a multitude of pilgrims with the rich- 
eſt offerings. E 
quantities of gold” and ſilver plate ornaments, for 
the altars, and habits enriched with- pearls and 


irontiers of Sileſia, and fifty north of the confines precious ſtones, the gifts of the Poliſh nobility. 


And 


Here the traveller is ſhewn -va(t 


Tator. 


Severia. 


Czentocho- 
Vas 
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CHAP, And the Monks pretend that many miracles have 


II. been wrought here: they are poſſeſſed of a large 
- territory about their monaſtery, and have a gar- 
| riſon of three hundred ſoldiers in it: our author 
thipks it may be compared to Loretto both for its 
wealth and the ſuperſtition of its votaries. There 
are beiides theſe already mentioned, ſeveral other 
Cities, great towns, caſtles, palaces, and religious 

houſes of no ordinary ſtructure in this palatinate. 
2. The ra- The ſecond palatinate in the Leſſer Poland, is 
ewe Sendomir ; whereof the chief city alſo is called 
ac dh. Sendomir; being pleaſantly ſituated on the fide 
| oi a little hill, on the banks of the. Viſtula ; and 
much frequented on account of the courts of juſ- 
_ tice, which are held here for this palatinate. It 
lyes thirty two Poliſh miles ſouth of Warſaw, 
and twenty eight of the fame miles to the eaſtward 
of Cracow ; and is defended by a ſtrong wall and 
Zawichoft, a Caſtle, beſides other regular works. 2. Zawi- 
chott, a wooden city on the river Viſtula; defend- 

ed by a caſtle with a double wall. 

The third palatinate of Little Poland, is Lub- 
lin ; the chief city whereof is of the ſame name, 
ſituate on a river about fifty Engliſh miles to the 
northward of Sendomir. It is a ſmall well built 
town, defended by a caſtle ; much frequented by 
Turkiſh, Muſcovite, Armenian and German 
merchants, eſpecially at the four great marts which 
are annually held here ; and the Jews inhabit the 
ſuburbs, where they have a ſynagogue, There 
are allo two great courts of juſtice annually held 
here tor all Poland, which occaſions a great con- 
courſe of the gentry to this city. The other 
towns of this palatinate not having any thing par- 
ticular to diſtinguiſh them, I refer the reader to 
the map I have directed to be drawn of Poland for 
their ſituation, | 

The third province of Poland I ſhall deſcribe, 
is the great dutchy of Lithuania; but this may 
rather be called an independent ftate in alliance 
with Poland, than a province of it; being go- 
verned by its own laws and officers, united under 
one Sovereign, or head of the two nations, and 
having one repreſentative body of the whole. 
T his province, called Litwa by the natives, and 
Litweski by the Poles ; is bounded by Samogitia, 
Livonia, and part of Ruſſia towards the north, by 
another part of Ruſſia on the eaſt, by Volhinia 
and Poleſia on the ſouth, by Pruſſia and Polachia 
towards the weſt ; and being of a form almoſt 
round, is computed to be about two hundred and 

fifty Engliſh miles over either way. It is uſually 
divided into eight tinates, viz. 1. The pala- 
tinate of Wilna. 2. Braflaw. 3. Polocsko. 4. 
Witepsk. 5. Troki. 6. Minski. 7. Mciſlaw. 
And, 8. Novogradeck. 

In the palatinate of Wilna, which adjoins to 
Samogitia, the chief towns are, 1. Wilna, or Vi- 
kenski, ſituate at the confluence of the rivers Wilia 


3. The pala- 
tinate and 
city ot 
Lublin. 


The pro- 
vince ot 
Li Ruania. 


1. The PA- f 
latinate of 


WAs. 


which belongs a very large diſtrict, wherein are 


and Wilna, in the latitude of fifty four d 

thirty minutes, about two died miles wh 
north eaſt of Warſaw. It is a large populous 
trading city, the capital of all Lithuania, and 3 
Biſhop's ſee. The publick buildings, among which 
is the palace of the antient Dukes, and the caſtle 
are magnificent : the cathedral, and many of the 
churches and monaſteries, as well as the colleges 
belonging to the univerſity, are built of ſtone ; but 
the private houſes are of wood, and make but a 
mean appearance. The river Wilia is large and 
navigable, on which they tranſport their merchan- 
dize to Dantzicx. The univerlity was founded 
about the year 1579, in which there are fix pro- 
teſtors of divinity, five of philofophy, four of law, 
and ſeven of human learning. The cathedral 
ſtands within the caſtle, wherein was interred the 
body of St. CasIMIR, having a large ſilver tomb 
of great value over it. In this city is held the 
grand tribunal for Lithuania. The Muſcovites 
made themſelves maſters of Vilna in the year 1655, 
but were immediately obliged to reſtore it to the 
Poles, who have had the poſſeſſion of it ever ſince, 
2. Wilkomirz, ſituate on the river Swiera, about 
five and thirty miles north weſt of Wilna, to 


ſeveral conſiderable towns, belonging to the crown, 
the Biſhops and nobility. 5 

The palatinate of Braſlaw lyes north eaſt of + T4: 
Wilna, on the confines of Courland : the chief 2 
town whereof is Braſlaw, built of wood, and ſitu- 
ate on the fide of a large lake, being defended by 
a caſtle built upon a rock. | 

The palatinate of Polocsko lyes to the eaſtward ;.7+: 
of Braſlaw, and adjoins to Muſcovy : the chief . 
town whereof is Polocz, fituate on the river 
Dwina ; being about an hundred miles eaſt of 
Braſlaw. This place was in the poſſeſſion of the 
Muſcovites in the year 1579, when it was reco- 
vered from them by STEPHEN BaAToR1 King 
of Poland: it hath been alſo taken and retaken _ 
ſince that time, but is now in the poſſeſſion of the 
Poles. | > 

To the eaſtward of Vilna lyes the palatinate of + T1 
Witepsk : the chief towns whereof are, 1. Wi- Wi; 
tepsko, ſituate on the Dwina, about fifty miles 
eaſt of Polocsko. This is a frontier town towards 
Ruſſia, and hath uſually a good garriſon in it. 
2. Mohilow, a large town, whither the Mufco- ve 
vites bring their furs and other merchandize to 
trade with the Poles. e 

To the weſtward of Wilna lyes the palatinate 5. 75 
of Troki : the chief town whereof is Troki, fitu- ©. 
ate on a point of land that ſhoots out into a lake, 
and ſurrounded by inacceſſible marſhes, about 
twenty miles weſt of the city of Vilna. 2. 
Grodno, ſituate to the ſouthward of Troki on the 
river Niemen, over which there is a fine bridge, 
eſteemed the beſt in Poland, Here the Jeius 

3 « Ye 


; | have a college; and it is a town of trade, but it is 
5 1 meanly built of wood, . 1 5 
„ The palatinate of Minski lyes to the ſouth eaſt 
of Wilna: the chief town of the ſame name, 
ee gtuate in a marſh, about fourſcore miles from 
Wilna; and defended by a double wall and two 
caſtles, | 
6 To the eaſtward of Minski lyes the palatinate 
of Mciſlaw 3 being bounded by the Nieper, or 
Boriſthenes, which ſeparates it from Muſcovy to- 
wards the eaſt : the chief town whereof is Mciſlaw, 
a timber built city, ſituate on the river Soſa, about 
an hundred and fifty miles eaſt of Minski : here is 
uſually a pretty good garriſon, the town being a 
frontier againſt Ruſſa. 8 

In the ſouth weſt part of Lithuania lyes the pa- 
latinate of Novogrodeck, having Troki on the 
north, and Minski towards the eaſt: the chief 
town whereof is Novogrodeck, a large timber 
built city, ſituate on the river Niemen, ſixty 
miles ſouth of Vilna. In this city and Minski the 
diet of Lithuania is alternately held, 
Pruſſia extends from the fifty third to the fifty 
fifth degree of north latitude; being bounded by 
the Baltick ſea on the north; by Lithuania and 
Samogitia on the eaſt; by Proper Poland and 
Warſovia towards the ſouth ; and by Pomerania 
towards the weſt. It is in length about two hun- 
dred miles, and in breadth upwards of an hundred 

in the weſtern part, but not ſo much towards 
the eaſt. It is divided into Regal and Ducal 
Pruſſia; Regal Pruſſia takes up the weſtern part, 
and is ſubject to Poland, and Ducal Pruſſia the 
eaſtern part, and is ſubject to the Elector of Bran- 
denburgh ; whoſe father ſome few years ſince took 
upon himſelf the title of King of Pruſſia, from the 
Eaſtern part of this country under his dominion ; 
and was recognized as King by the reſt of the 
powers of Europe. | | 

Regal Pruſſia is divided into three palatinates, 
(viz.) 1. The palatinate of Pomerelia, 2. Culm. 
3. Marienburgh. | 

The palatinate of Pomerelia is ſituate on the 
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towns whereof are, 1. Dantzick, Dantiſcum, or 
Gedanum, called by the Poles Dansk : one of the 
principal hans towns; ſituate near the mouth of 
the river Weſel, or Viſtula, in the latitude of fifty 
three degrees odd minutes, an hundred and forty 
miles north weſt of Warſaw, and thirty two welt 
of Elbing. It was but a village in the year 1295, 
when King PRIMISLA Us made great additions to 
it, and caſt it into the form of a city ; and in 
1343 it was walled round by the Knights of the 
Teutonick order, (of whom I ſhall give ſome ac- 
count before I leave Pruſſia ). Two rivulets paſs 
through the town, ſupplying it with water, and 
turning abundance of mulls. It conſiſts of three 
parts the firſt called Voorſtat, the ſecond Alſtat, 
OL. I. 
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and the third Rechſtat, looked upon by ſome as CH AP. 
different cities. Theſe are all encompaſſed with a II. 
wall, and fortifications of a great extent; but it is LV 
commanded by two neighbouring hills. The 
houſes are well built of ſtone, or bricks, ſix or 
ſeven ſtories high; and the granaries, wherein 

vaſt quantities of corn are repoſited to be exported 

to Holland and other countries of Europe, are till 
higher, to which the ſhipping may lye cloſe and 

take in their loading. Their publick buildings, 
which are very magnificent, are the great church 

of St. Mary's, the town houſe, the arſenal, the 

place of St. DoMINICK, the exchange, and je- 
ſuits college. This city hath undergone many re- 
volutions, the Danes, the Poles, and the Knights 

of the Teutonick order, were ſucceſſively maſters 

of it. In 1454, Join Casimir, King of Po- 

land, gained the poſſeſſion of it, and granted ma- 

ny privileges to the citizens ; who notwithſtand- 

ing, in defenſe of the Ausburg confeſſion, took 

the part of MAx1MILIAN of Auſtria againſt the 
Poles : whereupon they were beſieged by ST E- 
PHEN King of Poland; but by the mediation of 
neutral Princes, were reſtored to their religion 

and liberties. ' he city is under the protection 

of Poland at this day ; but governed by their own 
magiſtrates, who determine all criminal cauſes 
finally, and all civil cauſes, not exceeding a thou- 

ſand livres, and levy taxes on the inhabitants: 

one half of the cuſtoms only, and the profits of 

ſome mills, belonging to the crown. The inha- 
bitants are computed to be above two hundred 
thouſand ſouls, moſt part of them Germans ; and 

their juriſdiction extends forty miles round the 
city. They ſend two repreſentatives to the diet 

of Poland ; and are permitted to coin .their own 
money, with the effigies of the King on one ſide, 

and the arms of the city on the reverſe. They 
maintain a garriſon at their own expence; but 
have no men of war, though there be abundance 

of merchant ſhips of conſiderable burthen belong- 

ing to this port. They trade to all the countries 

in Europe; but never to the Eaſt or Weſt Indies. 


weſt ſde of the river Weſel, or Viſtula : the chief The eſtabliſhed religion here is the Lutheran ; 


but Papiſts, Anabaptiſts and Calviniſts are tolerated 
amongſt them. CLUVERIUsS the geographer was 
born in this city. | EO 
But to be a little more particular as to the go- The go- 
vernment of Dantzick : their magiſtracy conſiſts vernment 
of thirty ſenators, or elders, among whom are 1 — 
ſeveral merchants, as well as gentlemen, and men 
of the long robe; but none of the clergy, or thoſe 
of any other:perſuaſion but the Lutheran, are ad- 
mitted into this body, except four Calviniſts. 
The ſenators continue for life: the firſt four of 
them are ſtyled burgomaſters, out of whom a 
Preſident is annually choſen ; next to theſe are 
thirteen conſuls, who chooſe the ſaid burgomaſ- 
ters out of their body as often as there is a vacancy 
50 | and 
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CH A P. and elect all other officers of the city, among 
II. whom are twelve ſcabbins, or judges, Who deter- 
mine all cauſes; but there lyes an appeal from 
them to the thirteen conſuls and four burgo- 
maſters, and from thence to the court of Poland. 
The thirtieth ſenator is their ſyndic, or orator, 
who alſo receives and compliments foreign minif- 
ters. The King nominates annually a burgrave, 
or burgomaſter, out of the conſuls, to repreſent 
his perſon in the ſenate ; and all ſentences of 
death muſt be ſigned by him in the King's name, 
before they can proceed to execution. To repre- 
ſent the grievances of the people and maintain 
their privileges, there are elected one hundred 
burgettes, who are authorized to inſpect the con- 
duct of the ſenate : theſe hundred alſo have a 
power of appointing the clergy to ſucceed to any 
vacant benefices, 0. cures, in conjunction with the 
ſenate ; for within the juriſdiction of this city there 
are no Biſhops : nor have the college of the clergy 
here any other power than to examine thoſe who 
are intended to be elected prieſts by the ſenate and 
council of an hundred, and to ordain the perſons 
approved of by them. Every candidate for a va- 
cant cure, or orders, firſt applies himſelf to the 
college of the clergy to be examined, after which 
he hath a certificate given him by them of his 
abilities and liberty to preach; and if the vacant 
pariſh or congregation deſire him for their paſtor, 
they preſent him to the ſenate and council of an 
hundred, who determine their choice by a ma- 
jority of voices, and if he be approved, he is ſent 
back to the college of the clergy to be ordained, 
which 1s performed by the impoſition of hands, 

pravers, and other ſignificant ceremonies. 
IT his city, though under the protection of Po- 


land, has been frequently obliged to apply itſelf 


to Other powers to defend it againſt the inſults of 
potent neighbours, and particularly againſt the 
Sivedes, Who knowing it to be a wealthy city, 
either find, or make ſome pretence to extort ſums 
of money from them; particularly in the year 
1706, the Engliſh, the Dutch, and the King cf 
Pruſſta entered into an alliance for their protec- 
tion, when the King of Sweden threatned them 
with a viiit on his ſucceſs againſt King AuGvus- 
1 US, if they refuſed to acknowledge STANISLAUS 
for their King, | 
To the north eaſt of Dantzick ſtands the abbey 
of Oliva, famous for the peace concluded there 
in the year 1660, between the King of Sweden 
on the one part, and the Emperor, the King of 
Poland, and the Elector of Brandenburgh on the 
other N 
On the eaſtern fide of the Viſtula, between 
that river and the province of Great Poland, lyes 
the palatinate of Culm, whereof the chief town is 
Cuim, ſituate on a hill, near the banks of the 
Viſtula, about fifty miles ſouth of Dantzick. It 


The palati- 
nue of 


Culm: 
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is alfo a ſmall univerſity, but nothing has rendered 


Prince. | a 


was once a famous city, and a Biſhop's ſee ; but 
having ſuffered much by the ravages of war, the 
bilLoprick was removed to Culmſee, a {ml 
town, about 12 miles to the ſouth eaſt of it. 2. 
Thorn, or Torunum, is fituate on the Viſtula Thot 
twenty miles ſouth of Culm. This city is ſaid to 
be the beſt built of any in Royal Pruſſia, the 
houſes being more magnificent, and the ſtreets 
broader than at Dantzick, and the town houſe 
only to be exceeded by that of Amſterdam. Here 


CHap 


this town more famous than the late conteſts be- 
tween the Papiſts and Proteſtants, in which moſt 
of the Proteſtant powers interpoſed in favour of 
their brethren, but left them unaccountably at laſt 
to the mercy of their enemies, In the library 
here are preſerved two of CICERo's epiſtles on 
tables of wax : and in this town was born that fa- 
mous aſtronomer and mathematician NicoLavs 
CoPERNICUS, in the year 1473, who died there 
anno 1543. It has been frequently taken and re- 
taken by the Poles and Swedes. The laſt time 
the Swedes made themſelves maſters of it was in 
1703 ; but the Poles took poſſeſſion of it again on 
the King of Sweden's misfortune at Pultowa, the 
fortifications having been firſt demoliſhed by that 


The palatinate of Marienburgh is bounded by The gn 
the Baltick on the north; by ducal Pruſſia on the ae. 
caſt ; the palatinate of Culm on the ſouth; and bury 
the river Viſtula on the weſt, the chief town 
whereof is Marienburgh, ſituate on the Nogat, a 
branch of the Viſtula, twenty five miles ſouth eaſt 
of Dantzick, and about twenty ſouth weſt of 
Elbing. It was antiently the chief city of the 
Teutonick knights, founded by the croſs bearer 
of that order, and is ſaid ts nave taken its name 
from a miraculous image of the Virgin MARx. 
It is now but a mean town built of wood, and 
does not abound in wealth. 2. Elbing, fituate Ebi; 
on a ſmall river of the fame name, which riſes 
from the lake Dranſen, and here diſcharges itſelf 
into the Friſch-Haff, a bay of the Baltick ſea ; is 
about thirty miles to the eaſtward of Dantzick, 
with which it has a communication by the ſaid 
bay, or Friſch-Haff, and the river Viſtula, The 
ſituation of Elbing is exceeding pleaſant ; it is very 
populous, and a town of good trade, and is di- 
vided into the old and new town. It was an- 
tiently a free imperial city, after which the 
Knights of the Teutonick order gained the domi- 
nion of it. When Dantzick and Thorn ſubmit- 
ted to Poland it followed their example, it hath 
been more than once taken by the Swedes, and 
retaken by the Poles. And in the year 1698, 
the Elector of Brandenburgh's forces tock poſſeſ- 
ſion of it, on account of a ſum of money due to 
that Elector from the republick of Poland, and 
kept it till the year 1700, when the Poles agreed 

to 
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ſouth of Koningsburgh. 
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them, and dragoon them into better principles. CH AP: 


the money, and mortgaged the crown jew- 


the Brandenburghers reſtored the city to the 
Poles. : : b 

In this part of Poliſh Pruſſia is the territory of 
Warmia, by ſome called the fourth palatinate. 
The gentry here are exempt from the regal juriſ- 
dition, and governed by their Biſhop, who is a 


prince of the empire; his reſidence being at Heilſ- 


burgh, ſituate on the river Aller, thirty miles 
1 2, Frawenburgh, ſitu- 
ate on the ſaid bay, called the Friſch-Haff, eleven 
miles north eaſt of Elbing. 3. Braunsburgh, ſitu- 
ate between Marienburgh and Coningsburgh, 
near the Friſch-Haff, twenty five miles eaſt of 
Elbing. . 

Ducal, or 
the preſent King of Pruſſia takes his title, is bound- 
ed by the Baltick ſea and Samogitia towards the 
north: by the province of Lithuania on the eaſt: 
by Warſovia, or Maſſovia towards the ſouth : 
and by regal, or Poliſh Pruſſia towards the welt: 
the chief towns whereof are, 1. Koningsburgh, 
the capital of the province, ſituate at the mouth 
of the river Pregel, where it diſcharges itſelf into 
the Friſch-Haff bay, about fourſcore miles to the 
caſtward of Dantzick. It is a large, well built, 
populous city, and a place of good trade, for here 
the bay called the Friſch-Haff opens to the Bal- 
tick ſea, and forms a commodious port for this 
city, which conſiſts of three parts. That which 
is called Old Koningsburg was built by. the Teu- 
tonick order, and hath the ducal palace ſtanding 
in it, "The ſecond is built upon an iſland, and 
bears the name of Kniphoff, Here the cathedral 
of the Biſhop of Smaland ſtands ; and here is an 


univerſity, founded by Duke Albert. The third 


quarter of the town is called Lebenicht, and was 
built by BERTHOLD of Auſtria, and added to 
the two former, This city hath been ſubject to 


the Brandenburghers about two hundred years. 


2, Memel, is fituate on a freſh water bay, called 
the Curiſch-Haff, upwards of fourſcore miles to 
the northward of K oningsburgh, and hath a con- 
venient harbour, the ſaid bay having a commu- 
nication with the Baltick near- this city. It is 
defended by a caſtle, and the ſituation is naturally 
itrong, being ſurrounded by lakes and marſhes. 
3. Pilaw, a town ſituate at the entrance of the 
bay called the Friſch-Haff, a good harbour, about 
thirty miles weſt of Koningsburgh. And, 4. 
The town of Heligpeil, which ſtands oppoſite 
to it, 

We have no | 
nation till the tenth century, only it is ſaid that 
they remained Pagans long after their neighbours 
the Poles were converted to Chriſtianity, and 
this ſeems to have been thought a ſufficient ground 
at that time of day for the Poles to make war upon 


Brandenburgh Pruſſia, from whence 


tolerable account of the Pruſſian 


And they were at length conquered by BoLESLAus 


CHRORRVY, King of Poland, about the year 997, 


and became tributary to that kingdom. But about 
the year 1300, being weary of the Poliſh yoke, 
they put themſelves under the protection of the 
Knights of the Teutonick order; and it was 
agreed between them, that if their arms proved 
ſucceſsful, the Knights ſhould enjoy one half of 
the Pruſſian territory, But the Knights, in about 
the compaſs of fifty years time, found means to 
extirpate all the natives, the antient Pruſſians, 
and plant the country with Germans, 
Of the original and effabliſhment of theſe Teu- 
tonick Knights we meet with the following ac- 
count. . | 

In the time of the cruſadoes, when an adven- 
ture in the Holy Land, or a pilgrimage toJerufalem 
was thought to procure ſure title to the joys of 
paradiſe, there dwelt a noble German at Jeruſa- 
lem, who hoſpitably entertained all the pilgrims 


of his own nation, and obtained leave of the Pa- 


triarch to erect a chapel for them, which he dedi- 


cated to the bleſſed Virgin Max x, (from whence 


the members of this ſociety were ſtyled equites 
Mariani). Other Germans afterwards contri- 
buted to che maintaining and augmenting this re- 
ligious foundation; and in the year 1190 they 
elected their firſt great maſter HENRY WaALPor ; 
and were eſtabliſhed the following year by the bull 
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Original of 
the Teuto- 
nick ordert. 


of Pope CELESTINE III. under the title of Teu- 


tonick, or German Knights of the hoſpital of St. 
Mary the virgin. 
after the mode! of the Knights of St. Joan of 
Jeruſalem, and it was required that the Knights 
ſhould be noble Germans, and vow the defenſe 
of the Chriſtian religion and the Holy Land. 


Their ſtatutes were framed _ 


They were alſo to be clothed in white, and wear 


a black croſs in their ſtandards and colours, and 
live according to St. AUsTIN's rule. But as this 
was a military as well as a religious order, their 
prieſts were frequently ſeen armed cap-a-pee at 
their prayers, as well as at the head of their 
troops, like the ſaints of the laſt age, they prayed 
and fought alternately as occaſion required. Many 
more noble Germans joining them after the con- 
firmation of their order by the Pope, and making 
large contributions, another hoſpital was erected 


for them in the city of Acon, or Ptolemais, in 


Syria: but after Jeruſalem and the Holy Land 
were taken by the Saracens, HERMANus, then 
great maſter, with his Knights, removed into 
Germany, on whom, it is faid, the Emperor 
FrkEDERICK XI. and Pope HoNORITIVS III. in 
the year 1229, beſtowed the province of Pruſſia, 
being then a Pagan country, which according to 
the opinion of thoſe days, might be made the pro- 
perty of the firſt Chriſtian Prince who ſhould con- 
quer it with the approbation of the Pope, (But by 

SES the 
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CHAP. the way, this is not conſiſtent with the former 


II. 


4. Samogi- 
la. 


EKoſienie. 
Midnick- 


Courland, 


account of the Pruſſians calling in the Teutonic 
Knights to deliver them from the oppreſſion of 
the Poles). However, it is agreed on all hands, 


that the Teutonick Knights actually expelled the 


native Ruſſians, and introduced their countrymen 


the Germans in their room; and that they built 


the city of Marienburg, or MAR 's town, about 
the year 1340, making that the capital of their 
conqueſts, and the reſidence of their great maſter, 
carrying their arms into Livonia, Lithuania, and 
ſeveral neighbouring countries, ſome of which 
they reduced under their power, notwithſtanding 


they were Chriſtians before, and conſequently out 
of the Pope's grant to the Teutonick Knights. 
The Poles were their moſt formidable enemies, 


and compelled them at length to become ſubject 
to their republick. And ALBERT, the Marquis 
of Brandenburgh, the 34th great maſter, refuſing 
to do homage to the King of Poland, was reduced 
to the laſt extremity by the Poliſh troops. W here- 


upon he agreed to hold his territories as a vaſlal of 


Poland, on condition of being made hereditary 
Duke of Pruſſia; and was accordingly created the 
firſt hereditary Duke of that part of the country 


Which is now called Ducal Pruſſia. In the year 


1663, the Elector of Brandenburgh then Duke 
of Pruſſia, procured himſelf to be acknowledged 


independent Sovereign of Pruſſia by the Poles, up- 


on condition that upon failure of iſſue of the Elec- 
tor, Ducal Pruſſia ſhould return to the obedience 
of Poland, and become a fief of that crown. And 
the laſt Elector procured himſelf to be acknow- 
ledged King of Pruſſia in the year 1701, as hath 


been intimated already, while Regal Pruſſia till 


remains under the dominion of the Poles. 

I proceed now in the deſcription of the reſt of 
Poland, of which the province of Samogitia and 
Courland comes next in my way : and firſt of 
Samogitia, which is bounded by Courland on the 
north; by Lithuania on the eaſt and ſouth ; and 
by Ducal Pruſſia and the Baltick on the weſt. 


Here are no palatinates, but the chief ſtaroſt is a i 


ſenator, which no other ſtaroſt of the kingdom is. 
The chief towns of Samogitia are, 1. Roſienie, 
a ſmall city, ſituate upon the river Dubiſſa, about 


fourſcore miles north eaſt of Koningsburgh. 2. 


Midnick, or Vormatia, the ſeat of the Biſhop of 
Samogitia, ſituate on the river Wernita, about 
thirty five miles north weſt of Roſienie. The 
territory of Courland is bounded by the river 


| Dwina, which ſeparates it from Livonia on the 


north; by Lithuania towards the eaſt : by Samo- 


gitia on the ſouth; and by the Baltick ſea on the 


weſt. It is in length about an hundred and fifty 
miles, but in breadth not more than thirty, one 
part with another. This country was once ſub- 
je& to the Knights of the Teutonick order, after- 
wards to the Poles, and though at preſent it is un- 


ſaw ; and is defended by a caſtle built on a 1 


der the dominion of its own Duke, he pays ho- enz 
mage to Poland. It is uſually divided into two NM ; 
parts, viz. Courland Proper, the weſtern part; — 
and Semigalia, the eaſtern part. The chief towns 


: , The 
of Courland Proper are, 1. Goldingen, ſituate ce, ee 
on the river Wetaw, about thirty miles from te MK dy 
Baltick, 2. Vinda, or Windaw, ſituate at the vnd! e. 


mouth of the river Wetan near the Baltick. In 
Semigalia, the chief town is Mittaw, the capital Mita, 
of the whole dutchy, and the reſidence of the Duke 
of Courland, ſituate on the river Muſſa, about 
thirty five miles ſouth of Riga. It is defended by 
a magnificent caſtle, but the town itſelf is meanly 
built, | 

Warſovia, or Maſſovia, is bounded by Pruſſia f. Wade 
on the north; Polachia on the eaſt; the Leſſer 
Poland on the ſouth; and by Great Poland on the 
welt ; the chief city whereof is Warſaw, eſteemed wy 
by ſome the metropolis of the kingdom, on ac- ©: 
count of its being the reſidence of the court, and 4 
the place where the grand diet aſſembles; but Neo. 
Cracow alſo claims the honour of being the capi- a 
tal of Poland, as hath been obſerved already, 
Warſaw is ſituate on the Viſtula, in fifty three 


1 Nl 

atis 
ede. 
Ef 


degrees odd minutes north latitude, an hundred So 
and fifty miles north of Cracow ; and is divided 1 F 


into four parts, viz. The Old and New town, 
and the two ſuburbs of Cracow and Prag. The 
publick buildings are a ſquare palace, built by S1- 
GISMUND III. where the King uſually reſides: 
oppolite to it, on the other fide the river ſtands 
another palace, in the middle of pleaſant groves Wine: 
and gardens, built by ULapisLAavus VII. where 
the diet of Poland uſed to fit ; and there is ſtill a 
third palace, built by King Cas1MiIR ; and about 
a league from this city is a fourth, built by tle IM 
late King JoRN SOBIESKI. The other publick | io 
buildings, which travellers take notice of for their 
magnificence, are the church of St. JohN Bap- 
tiſt, the arſenal, and the caſtle, This city was 
almoſt conſumed to aſhes by a fire, which hap- 
pened in the year 1708, and laſted nine days. It 
is in the neighbouring plains that the nobility 
meet and reſide in tents at the election of a new | 
King. 2. Czersko, ſituate on the Viſtula, thirty Cz 
miles ſouth of Warſaw ; conſiderable only for be- 
ing the reſidence of the Palatine, Polachia is a polactia 
ſmall territory, ſituate between Maſſovia and Li- 
thuania : the chief town whereof is Bielsk, ſituate Bits. 
on the river Biale, an hundred miles to the eaſt- 
ward of Warſaw ; defended by a ſtrong caſtle. 
Poleſia is bounded by Lithuania, and Polachia Poleiw 
on the north : by Volhinia on the eaſt: by Red 
Ruſſia towards the ſouth : and by the Leſſer Po- 
land on the weſt : being about two hundred miles 
in length, and fixty in breadth : the chief town 
whereof is Breſte, or Breſſici, ſituate on the river Bret 
Bug, an hundred miles to the eaſtward of War- 


ac! 


+ 


P, Red Ruſſia, or Little Ruſſia, as it is ſometimes 
' called to diſtinguiſh it from Muſcovy, or Great 
Ruſſia; is bounded by Poleſia on the north; Vol- 
hinia and Podolia on the eaſt ; the Carpathian 
mountains, which divide it from Tranſilvania and 
Hungary, on the ſouth ; and by the Leſſer Poland 
on the weſt ; being near two hundred miles in 
length, and one in breadth ; and was antiently 
much larger, comprehending all Volhinia and 
Podolia. This province is divided into three pa- 
latinates, viz. 1. The palatinate of Chelm. 2. 
Belz. And 3. Lemberg. | | 
The palatinate of Chelm takes up the northern 
part of this province, the chief town whereof is 
Chelm, an hundred miles and upwards ſouth eaſt 
of Warſaw, It was formerly a Biſhop's ſee, but 
having been almoſt deſtroyed by the Tartars, the 
Biſhop's ſeat was removed to Kraniſtow, about 
twenty miles to the ſouthward of it. 
To the ſouthward-of Chelm lyes the palatinate 
of Belz, the chief town whereof is Belz, ſituate 
in a moraſs, about fifty miles to the fouthward of 
A * ets TS 1 
Lemberg is the moſt ſouthern of the three pa- 
latinates, the chief city whereof is Lemberg, or 
Leopol; the capital of all Red Ruſſia, and the ſee 
of an archbiſhop: it is ſituate on the river Peltew, 
which falls into the Bug, and is diſtant about an 
hundred and fifty miles to the eaſtward of Cra- 
cow. | | 
The province of Podolia is bounded by Vol- 
hinia on the north; by Oczakow Tartary to- 
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and by the province of Red Ruſſia towards the 
weſt, and is uſually divided into the Upper and 
Lower: in the Upper, which is the weſtern part, 
the chief town is Caminiec, a Biſhop's ſee, the 
capital of Podolia, and a palatinate, ſituate on the 
river Smotrizic, a little above the place where 
it falls into the Nieſter, and ſtands about an hun- 
dred miles ſouth-eaſt of Lemberg, and not more 
than twelve from the confines of Moldavia. It 
is a well built populous city, ſurrounded by rocks, 
and fortified by art, being defended alſo. by a 
caſtle. The Turks made themſelves maſters of 
it in the year 1672. and held it till the peace of 
Carlowitz, in the year 1699. when it was reſtored 
to the Poles ; during which ſpace of time the Tar- 
tars had an opportunity of ravaging Poland, and 
carried multitudes of the natives into captivity 
but ſince the ſurrendring up this frontier town the 
Poles have been in tolerable ſecurity on that fide. 
In the Lower, or eaſtern part of Podolia, the 
Chief town is Braclaw, the capital of a palatinate 
ſituate on the river Bug, ninety miles to the eaſt- 
ward of Caminiec. This town, as well as the reſt 
of the eaſtern Podolia, having been ſo often plun- 
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wards the ,eaſt ; by the river Nieſter on the ſouth ; 
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condition, though few places would be more fruit- CH AP. 
ful if the lands were cultivated, > IT. 

Volhinia is divided into Higher and Lower; the Gyms 
Higher Volhinia is bounded by Poleſia on the 8 The Pro- 
north ; by the Lower Volhinia, or the Ukrain, Ae 
towards the the eaſt; by Podolia on the ſouth; and the 
and by Red Ruſſia on the weſt. The chief town Ukrain. 
whereof is Luſuc, or Lucko, the capital of all Luſuc. 
Volhinia, and of the palatinate, to which it gives 
its name. It is ſituate on the river Ster, an hun- 
dred and thirty miles to the northward of Ca- 
miniec. The city is large, and the ſee of a Biſhop: 
ſubje& to the Archbiſhop of Gneſna : the inhabi- 
tants are many of them Jews, Armenians, and 
other eaſtern merchants. | 

The Lower Volhinia, or the Ukrain, ſome- 
times called the palatinate of Kiow, is near three 
hundred miles in length, and an hundred in 
breadth, divided into two parts by the river Nie- 
per, or Boriſthenes. All the eaſtern part, with 
the city of Kiow, and great part of the country 
which lyes to the weſtward of that river, is now 
under the dominion of the Muſcovites. This is 
the country of the Coflacks, of whom I have 
given ſome account in the deſcription of Ruſſia, 
and I ſhall enlarge upon their cuſtoms and man- 
ners before I conclude the deſcription of Poland. 
The Poliſh Ukrain was in the hands of the Turks 
from the year 1677. to the year 1699. but was 
then yielded up to the Poles again in purſuance of 
the treaty of Carlowitz. e 


C H A P. III. 


Treats of the genius and temper of the poles ; their 
per ſons and habits, buildings, furniture, gardens, 
diet, exerciſes, diverſions, carriages, and way of 


travelling. | 

T HE Poles, a late writer obſerves, exceed all Genius and 

the nations of Europe in vivacity of ſpirit, temper of 
ftrength of body, and long life: that they are “e Poles. 
generally open hearted and honeſt, more apt to 
be deceived than to deceive, and not ſo eaſily 
provoked as appeaſed ; courteous and hoſpitable to 
ſtrangers, and will frequently invite them to re- 
ſide at their houſes. They apply themſelves early 
to letters; but having acquired a perfect know- 
ledge of their own and the Latin tongue, they 
think this ſufficient. There is no place where 
the vulgar ſpeak Latin more fluently, even the 


| Ukraine 
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women, it 4s ſaid, learn it in their nunneries. 


The nobility and gentry have generally a geni- 
us for arms, and ſeem fond of travelling: they 
endeavour alſo to qualify themſelves for employ- 
ments in church and ſtate; leaving trade and huſ- 
bandry entirely to the common people. They 


dered by the Tartars, is not in a very flouriſhing are ſo enured to hardſhip, that they look even 


upon 


—— 
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upon the Germans as an effeminate kind of peo- 
ple; and their armies have been known to lye 
abroad in the ſnow all winter; and did they 
not want diſcipline, it is faid, would be invinci- 
ble: they are fond of nothing ſo much as the 
making a grand figure, and entertain a mul- 
titude of ſervants, hories, and arms for that pur- 
pole, 


As to their perſons, they are rather tall than 


ſhort, and inclinable to fat. I'heir complexions 
fair, and their hair uſually a pale yellow : their 
conſtitutions are good, and their looks healthful. 
They cut the hair of their heads ſhort, and ſhave 
their beards, leaving only a large whisker on each 
lip: their mien is ſtately, and their countenances 
They carry à pole ax and a fabre, or 


_ cutlace by their ſides, which they never put off 


Habits, 


wWaiſtcoat. 


but when they go to bed: the ſabre hangs by a 
leathern ſtrap, with their handkerchief, knife and 
ſheath, and a ſmall ſtone ſet in ſilver to whet 
the knife on. They wear a veſt, which reaches 


down to the middle of the leg, and a kind of 


gown over it, lined with furs, and girded with 
a ſaſh; the ſleeves of it cloſe to their arms, as a 
They wear a fur cap on their heads, 
but no neckcloth; under their veſts they wear a 
ſhirt made almoſt like a woman's ſhift, without 
collar, or wriſtbands. Their breeches are wide, 


and make but one piece with their ſtockings : in- 


ſtead of ſhoes they always wear Turkey leather 
boots both abroad and at home, with thin ſoles, 
and deep iron heels bent like an half moon. 
When they appear on horſeback, as they love 
frequently to do, they wear over all a ſhort cloak, 
which is commonly covered with furs both with- 


out and within, The people of the beſt quality 
Wear fables, and others the skins of tygers, leo- 


pards, &c. 


Hbuſes. 


The peaſants uſually wear a ſheep- 
skin with the wool on winter, and in ſummer 
a thick coarſe cloth, and make them buskins and 
ſhoes of the bark of trees. As to linen the 


| NES 
men comes very near that of the men's; except 


that of late years people of quality ſeem to af- 


fet the French and German mode. 


Both men and women, ſays my author, are 


extravagant to a very great degree. Some of them 
will have forty ſuits of clothes as rich as paſſible, 


and they will have their ſervants almoſt as well 


dreſſed as themſelves, whereby they ſometimes 
ſpend their eſtates, and are reduced to the ex- 
tremeſt want. Nor is this -prodigality confined 
to their habiis, but it is ſeen in their buildings, 
furniture, &c. The Poliſh houſes conſiſt chiefly 
of ground rooms, for they ſeldom live above 
ſtairs; neither are their buildings united, but the 
dwelling houſe is over-againſt the gate, the kitchens 
and offices on one fide a. round or ſquare court, 
and the ſtables on the other, and are generally 


of wood. Thoſe who affect to follow the Ita- 
lians indeed, build much higher with brick or 
ſtone. The rooms are uſually hung with ta. 


peſtry, and the reſt of the furniture proportionably Fire 


rich, except where they are liable to the incur. 
ſions of the Tartars, and there they have as little 
furniture as poſhble, The Poliſh gentry have 
ſeldom any gardens or orchards to their houſes, 
though the foil be extremely proper for them. 


But there are bagnios in every houie. and ftoves, 


the women having theirs ſeparate from thoſe of 
the men's. "There are alſo baths in every town, 
for the ute of the common people, who bathe 
every day, the uſe of which is looked upon to be 
one reaſon of their conſtant health. Ihe houſes 
of the peaſants are no better than huts, built 
with poles in a round form, and open on the 
top to let out the ſmoke ; they are covered with 
boards or thatch; and as they conſiſt frequently 
of but one room, the people and their cattle ſleep 
together, | TW: 

To the character already given of the Poles, 
our author adds, that their prime gentry have all 
their horſe and foot guards, which keep guard 
night and day at the gates of their houſes, and 
in their anti-chambers ; and that they go before 
their maſters coaches in the ſtreets ; but they ne- 
ver make ſuch a figure as when they appear at 
the general diet, or aſſembly of the ſtates, where 


they will have four or five hundred, and ſome a 
thouſand guards to attend them, for they eſteem 


themſelves not only equal, but ſuperior to any 
of the German Princes, eſpecially ſuch of them 
as are ſenators; and indeed they want little to 
diſtinguiſh them from Sovereigns in their reſpec- 
tive diſtricts, except the privilege of coining 
money. When they fit down to dinner or ſup- 


per, they have their trumpets and muſick play- 


ing, and a great number of gentlemen to wait on 
them at table; ſome to carve, others to ſerve 


y their wine, place the diſhes, &c. all ſerving with 
wear none at all. The habit of the Poliſh wo- 


the moſt profound reſpect; for tho' all the gentle- 


men of Poland are faid to be equal, as having 


votes in the diet, yet wealth will ever create 2 
diſtinction, and the inferior gentry here find them- 
ſelves under a neceſſity often of ſerving the rich, 


who can maintain them. Indeed the patron they 


ſerve is uſually very civil to them, and per- 
mits the eldeſt to eat with him at table with 


his cap off, and every one of them hath his pea- 
ſant boy to wait on him, which the maſter of the 
family maintains. However, if any of theſe gen- 
tlemen ſervants negle& their duty, they are whip- 


ed naked, without much reſpect to their quality; 
nor is this reckoned any diſgrace to them: but if 
a gentleman ſhould apply himſelf to trade or huſ- 
bandry, he would be deemed infamous. 
Their ordinary food in Poland is beef or veal, 
mutton is not in any eſteem; veniſon, wild-fowl, 
| 4 | 
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THE PRESENT STATE OF POLAND. 
AP, and rer f they have in plenty, but no ſea- 


fiſh. They eat but little bread, though there is 
reat plenty of corn, preferring roots to it, which 
they dreſs different ways. Soop and broth is not 
much admired; nor do they roſt their meat too 
much. In their ſauces they uſe a great deal of 
ſaffron and ſpices, and ſeaſon their diſhes high. 
They are immoderate lovers of pig and bacon, 
and peaſe is a great diſh with the better fort. 
They are as fond of muſhrooms as the Muſco- 
vites, and pickle their cabbage and preſerve it 
all the year round. At an entertainment the 
Poles lay neither knives, forks nor ſpoons, but 
every perſon brings them with him ; and they 
are no ſooner ſet down to table, but all the gates 
are ſhut up, and not opened till the company go 
away, and the plate is taken account of; for 
their footmen are exceeding light fingered, which 
is the reaſon they lay neither knives, forks, nor 
ſpoons. Every perſon of quality has his hall in 
his houſe ſet apart for entertainments, and here 
is a place railed in with balaſters, loaded with 
a great quantity of plate, and over it a gallery 


for the muſick, conſiſting of an organ, violins, 


Kc. Thoſe who are invited bring their ſervants 
with them, and it is faid to be no uncommon 


thing to ſee a gentleman give his ſervant part 


of his meat, which he eats as he ſtands behind 
him, and to let him drink out of the fame cup 
with him. And though there is uſually great 


plenty of proviſion ſerved up, there is very little 


returned to the family, but the gentlemen's ſer- 
vants ſeize what is left, and they have a napkin 
on purpoſe to carry off the ſweet meats for their 
Ladies. After the cloth is taken away, the gen- 
tlemen uſually fit and drink à great while, and 
take tobacco after the women are retired; for 
the Ladies are not here excluded from their feaſts, 
nor kept from the ſight of gentlemen, as in the 
caſt, Bumpers are pretty much it ſaſhion here, 
as well as in Ruſſia, nor will they eaſily excuſe 
any perſom from pledging them. BET 

T heir uſual drink is beer, which in Pruſſia 
they make only of malt, but in other parts of 
Poland of ground wheat. In Lithuania and many 
provinces of Poland - alſo, they have mead and 
metheglin, and at Warſaw they frequently mix 
the juice of cherries, blackberries, &c. with their 
honey, upon which it receives different names. 
Cat beſides beer and mead, the product of the 
country, there are grea: quantities of wine im- 
ported from Hungary, France, Spain, Italy, and 
Germany. That of Hungary, it is ſaid, exceeds 
tie Spaniſh in ſtrength, and is brought over the 
varpathian mountains in large casks, drawn up- 
on carriages by oxen, which makes it very dear, 
the beſt being old for twenty ſhillings the Poliſh 
pot, which is three quarts. The Italian wines 
allo come over land, but are not ſo much drank, 


The French and Rheniſh wines come by the 
way of the Baltick to Dantzick, and are weaker 
than the other. The ſtrong waters and ſpirits 
are drawn from wheat, barley, oats, cyder, &c, 
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Theſe are drank chiefly by the common people, 


tho' ſometimes by the gentry in winter, rectified 


with anniſeeds, cinnamon, or other ſpices, 

The confirmed health of this people, ſays a 
late writer, probably proceeds from their diet, 
which is generally freſh meat roaſted, they ſcarce 
ever eat any ſalted. Their drink alſo contributes 
to it, being ſpirituous and ſtrong, and their uſing 
themſelves and their children hardily is another 
great advantage to them, They will fleep upon 
the ground without a bed in froſt and ſnow, and 
carry about their young infants naked in their 
arms in the ſevereſt weather. Their exerciſes 
alſo contribute much to improve their conſtituti- 
ons, which are hunting and feats of horſeman- 
ſhip, on which they value themſelves much. 


Leaping, vaulting, and jumping are alſo much 


ufed here, and dancing a favourite diverſion. 
Their health and vigour is alſo thought to be 
augmented by their great freedom and privileges. 
But J don't find that the peaſants, who enjoy but 
little of theſe bleflings, are more unhealthful than 
their Lords: and no doubt but muſick and con- 
verſation, which they are extremely fond of, has 
a good effect upon them. Moroſe and melancholy 
tempers prey upon the unhappy owners of them, 

The uſual way of travelling is on horſeback, 
a Poliſh gentleman will ſcarce walk a ſtone's throw 
in a town, without his horſe and equipage ; but 


as it is a campain country, a calaih and a pair 


of horſes is very much uſed on a journey. The 
peaſants have light wooden waggons, tilted with 
a kind of basket-work, and their wheels all of a 


upon their roads, but boarded booths at proper 
diſtances, without furniture, where the traveller 
is at liberty to lodge. There is indeed uſually 
built at the end of the booth a little room and 
a fire-place, where any peron may lye if he 
pleaſes ; but the fleas and bugs, and the noifome 


ſmells which muſt be born there, make any other 


part of the building preferable to it. "The goſ- 
podar, or keeper of the booth, is obliged to find 
ſtraw for the gueſts, and will, for their money, 
furniſh them with ſome ordinary proviſions : but 
travellers uſually carry their proviſions with them, 
as well as the quilts they lye on, and are content 
to lodge in the. ſame part of the booth with their 
cattle. When the traveller comes to any great 
town, he takes an opportunity to repleniſh his 


viſions being extremely cheap; and though there 
be not thoſe accommodations upon the road, as 
we meet with in ſome other countries, ſo neither 
is there that extortion of inn-keepers, fo much 

complained 


Exerciſes, 


TrayeVings 


piece without ſpokes. There are very few inns 


ſtores, which is done at a very eaſy rate, pro- 
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complained of nearer home. Beſides, as gentle- 
men are uſually attended here with great num- 
bers of ſervants upon the road, they may have 
their meat and drink got ready more to their ſa- 
tisfaction than we can have in the common inns, 
And as to foreigners, it is faid, the Poles are ſo 
extremely hoſpitable, and proviſions ſo reaſonable, 
that upon applying to the Duour, or Lord of any 
village, he will forthwith order the traveller to 


be ſupplied gratis. As there are a pretty many 


| Nature ok 
the ſoil and 
husband ry. 


ing the ſame continually. 


waters to croſs, and their bridges kept but in ill 
repair, it is neceſſary to be very careful in paſſing 
them: and to paſs over the ice in winter, a ſledge 
muſt be procured to put the calaſh or coach in. 
The cold in the northern part of this country is 
almoſt as ſevere as in Muſcovy, for which reaſon 


people uſually provide themſelves with caſes lined 


with fur, to put their feet in when they ride in 
a coach or chaiſe, and the horſemen line their 


boots, and ſeldom travel without a cordial dram. 


Their noſes alſo are ſaid to be ſometimes in 
danger of being frozen, againſt which they uſe the 
ſame remedy as in Ruſſia, of rubbing them with 


; ſnow, 


CHAP. 1v. 


Treats of the nature of the ſail and husbandry, and 
F their plants, animals and minerals; and of their 


trade of export and import. 


OLAND, as has been obſerved already, be- 

ing a flat level country for the moſt part, and 
well watered with lakes and rivers, the ſoil is ex- 
ceeding fertile, and affords more corn than any 
kingdom in Europe, particularly of rye and 
wheat, with which the Hollanders load ſeveral 
hundred veſſels every year, to tranſport to their 
own, or other countries, If there happen to be 
a ſcarcity in any other part of Europe, they ſel- 
dom fail of being ſupplied from thence. The 
river Weſel, or Viſtula running quite croſs the 
kingdom from ſouth to north, it is carried down 


that ſtream in barges to Dantzick, where they 


have large granaries by the water fide, from whence 
it is taken on board foreign ſhipping as they ar- 
rive. The moſt common way of manuring their 
ground is by burning it; and as they have vaſt 


plains which lye uncultivated, and over-run with 


long graſs in many places, this is done without 
any great labour. When the heart of one piece 
of land is worn out, they take the ſame method 
with another, being under no neceſſity of plough- 
T heir ploughs in ſhape 
are very little different from ours; but it is ob- 
ſerved in ſome provinces, particularly in Samo- 
gitia, that they are made all of wood, without 
any iron work about them; and when one of 
their Governors obliged them to fortify their 
ploughs with iron, as other people do, there hap- 


ca, that children have frequently been brought up 


pening to be an unſeaſonable time and a bad crop CN 
after it, they could never be perſuaded to ſtrengthen 1 , 
them with iron again; but choſe to let their land | 
lye fallow, rather than be put out of their old 1 
way. As the Iriſh, it is ſaid, once did, when 
they were prohibited to draw by their horſes tails 
and ordered to make uſe of collars. i 

There are alſo noble meadows and paſture any, 
grounds in Poland, where great numbers of black 
cattle are fatted, and ſent to market into Ger- 
many ; and they have a very good breed of horſes, 
Deer, hares, wolves, foxes, bears, elks, wild 
aſſes, and wild oxen, are found in their foreſts ; 
and in the Ukrain near the Nieper, are wild ſheep 
and horſes. | 

Fruit, herbs, roots, and other garden ſtuff they us 
have great plenty of; but their vines will not 
make wine, though the grapes are tolerably well 
taſted in a dry year. Lithuania is the moſt 
woody part of the Poliſh dominions; one foreſt 
particularly travellers mention here, which is an 
hundred miles in length, inhabited by a people 
more rude and unpoliſhed than in any other 
of Poland, It is commonly reported and believ- 


by bears in their woods. One of theſe a late 
writer aſſures us he ſaw in a Poliſh convert, who 
ſeemed to be about ten years of age, of a hideous 
aſpect, and at firſt deſtitute of reaſon and ſpeech. 
He went upon all four, and reſembled a man 
only in his ſtructure. The Fathers however had 
given him Chriſtian baptiſm, which very little 
altered the ſavageneſs of his temper. He was ſtill 
reſtleſs and uneaſy, and even endeavouring to get 
away from them : but at length being taught to 
ſtand upright by ſetting him againſt a wall, and 
accuſtoming him to eat at table, he became tole- 
rably tame, and began to expreſs his mind by 
ſuch words as he learned amongſt them, but 
with a hoarſe inhuman voice, and could give but 
little better account of his former life in the woods, 
than others do of their actions in a cradle. A- 
nother of theſe children thus educated by bears, 
the Dutch Ambaſſador to England gave our author 
the following account of, in a letter he wrote 
him in the year 1698. I faw a boy (ſays the 
Ambaſſador) in the year 1661, who had been 
brought up by bears, and taken a little before in 
hunting. I fiſt ſaw him playing under a pent- 
houſe before a nunnery gate; he ſeemed to be 
about twelve or thirteen years of age, and pleaſed, 
I ſuppoſe, with my habit, leaped towards me: 
firſt he catched one of my filver buttons in his 
hand with a great deal of eagerneſs, which be 
held to his noſe and ſmelled to; then he leaped 
of a ſudden into a corner, making a ſtrange 
howling noiſe. I went afterwards into a houſe, 
where he was brought to me, and ſhewed a large 
piece of bread, whereupon he immediately leaped 
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n a bench, and walked on all four, then he 


N HAP. ed himſelf upright with a great ſpring, and 


took the bread in his two hands, putting it to his 
noſe ; he leaped off the bench afterwards upon 
the ground, making the ſame howling noiſe as be- 
fore, having not been yet taught to ſpeak, 'I here 
were ſeveral ſcars on his face, which were thought 
to be the ſcratches of the bear which foſtered 
him. I have been informed, lays the ſame writer, 
that when the Tartars make their incurſions into 
Poland, and over-run the country with an incre- 
dible ſwiftneſs, carrying the natives into ſlavery, 
the parents frequently, endeavouring to make their 
eſcapes, are forced to leave their children expoſed 
in the woods, where they are found and carried 


off by bears, of which there are great numbers 
here. HARTKNOCK, a Polith hiſtorian, alſo re- 


lates that in the reign of King CasiMIR, anno 
16-9, two boys were found among the bears in 
the woods near Grodno, one of which as ſoon as 
he ſaw the bears aſſaulted made his eſcape into a 
neighbouring moraſs, and the other was taken 
and brought to Warſaw, where he was atterwards 


chriſtened by the hame of JosEPH, appearing to 
be about twelve or thirteen years of age; but his 


manners were altogether brutal, for he fed upon 


raw fleſh, wild honey, crab apples, and ſuch things 


as bears uſually do, and went like them upon all 
tour. It was with a great deal of difficulty they 


taught him to go upright, and he could but juſt 


expreſs his mind in a horrid voice, I he King 
made a pretent of him to his Vice Chamberlain 
PoSNANg, Who employed him in his Kitchen to 
fetch wood and water; but they could never en- 


tixely reclaim him from his native wildneis, for 


he would often make an eſcape into the woods 
among the bears, and return again, I muſt con- 
teis 1 gave but little credit to theſe relations at 
firſt, but the late inſtance we have had of the wild 
boy brought to England, who was taken in the 


woods of Germany, inclines me to think ſome- 


thing of this kind may have happened, though 
not one tenth part of the ſtories related of this na- 
ture may deſerve credit in every circumſtance. 
Freſh water fiſh, and fowl wild and tame, are 
very plentiful in Poland, and it is ſaid their par- 
tridges and ſome other animals turn white in win- 
ter in the north of Lithuania, as they do in 
Mutcovy, I heir foretts are full of bees, which 
yield great quantities of honey and wax; and 
Vruſſia is famous for the amber they take on their 
coaſts, | 
As to their minerals, I find there are mines of 
ſilver, lead, iron and copper in ſeveral parts of 
Poland, marble of all colours, nitre, vitriol and 
pit-coal ; but what they make their greateſt ad- 
vantages of are their falt mines; one of which, 
a gentleman who viſited them informs us, is three 
hundred paces deep, and at the bottom there 
Vor, I, F 


are a thouſand intricate windings, and many alleys CHAP. 
and ſtreets like a town, which would take up a IV. 
week's time to viſit. Sometimes there are ſuch wowyomed 
ſtorms of wind in theſe ſubterraneous caverns, 

that it is not eaſy to ſtand againſt them, and 

generally the place is ſo cold that it is not to be 

endured. This one imine has yielded annually 

the value of four hundred thouſand livres in falt. 

There are four kinds of falt in it; the firſt is 

extreme hard like cryſtal ; the ſecond ſort is not 

ſo hard, but clearer ; the third is {till ſofter and 

brittle, but of a pure white; and theſe three taſte 

ſalt enough; but the fourth is ſomething freſher, 

there are ſome places in theſe mines where the 
labourers cannot work or carry a candle, for 

fear of ſetting fire to the vapour, which is nitrous, 

and very ſuſceptible of flame. The ſpaces and 

alleys in the ſalt mines, ſays another traveller, are 


formed by rows of large pillars cut out of the ſalt, 


to prevent the earth from falling in, and which, by 
the reflection of the light, afford a very agreeable 
proſpect, ſeeming to be ſo many rows of ſpark - 
ling cryſtal. Ihe gentlemen of Poland have 
the fole right to all mines, whether of metals 
or ſalt, found in their lands, except thoſe of white 
ſalt, of which the King hath an eighth ſhare, and 
the Queen and the officers of the crown ſome 
farther ſmall demands. | | 5 

The merchandizes exported and imported may 
be gathered in part from the foregoing particu- 
lars; but I ſhall here enumerate them together: 
and firſt, their exports conſiſt of wheat, rye, Exports 
barley, oats, pulſe, and generally of all kinds of frm po- 
grain; oxen, ſheep, horſes, hogs, hemp, flax, Had. 
linen, hops, hides, tallow, leather, furs brought 
out of Muicovy and dreſſed here, Poliſh furs, 
honey, wax, amber, pot-aſhes, pitch, maſts, planks, 
ſalt, beer, vitriol, nitre, lead, iron, copper, glaſs, 
pit-coal, carthen-ware and wool; the laſt of 
which there is great plenty of here, and tolerably 
good, heir unports conſiſt in cloth, ſilks, tape- Imports; 
ſtries, rich furs, jewels gold and filver, wrought 
and unwreught, wines, ſpices, falt-fiſh, fruit and 
tin. But notwithitanding their exports are fo 
large and valuable, their imports far exceed them, 
and the balance of trade is vaſtly againft them, Tcade- 
for which ſeveral reaſons are ailigned, among 
which theſe are the principal ; and firſt, none of 
the gentry or men of fortunes, except in Pruſſia, 
apply themſelves to trade or merchandiſe; on the 
contrary, they ſpend their whole revenues in rich 
habits, furniture, ſplendid equipages, and a pro- 
fule way offliving. 2. They want the advantage 
of the fa tor foreign traffick, having only Dant- 
zick and another port or two in all this | 
country. 3. The Tartars lying between them 
and Turkey, renders all traffick on that ſide ve 
hazardous and precarious, 4. Neither the Muf-. 
covites, Hungarians, or Germans, who lye con- 
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CH AP. tiguous to Poland, have any great ſtock of wealth 


or rich commodities to traffick with them, and 


La ns what the Poles receive from other countries in 


Manufac- 
cures. 


Europe is either wines, ſilks, ſpices, or ſuch 
commodities as ſerve chiefly to ſupply their vanity 
or luxury, and bring no ſolid advantage to the 
kingdom. As to manufactures, except thoſe of 
linen, leather, hard-ware and earthen-ware, I 


do not find they have any, and theſe are far from 


being improved as they might be, the better ſort 


of people looking upon every thing that relates to 


trade or mechanick employments as beneath their 


'F 


ing left their ſeats to poſſeſs themſelves of thoſe 


care, and the lower claſs of people being vaſlals 
to the reſt, having neither time nor ſtocks to 
make any conſiderable improvements. 


CHAP . 


Contains an abſtraft of the antient a d midern H Hory 


of Poland, the ſucce ton of their Princes, conſtitu- 
tion of the goternmen, the prerogatives of the 
crown, and privileges of the people. 


HE Vandals or Veneti, the antient inhabi- 
ants of Sarmatia Europæa or Poland, hav- 


more deſirable countries of Italy, France, and 
Spain, were ſucceeded, it is generally held, by 
their neighbours the Tartars and Ruſſians. LE- 
CHUs, a Tartarian Prince, in particular, poſ- 


ſeſſed himſelf of thoſe provinces, now called the 


Greater or Leſſer Poland, and part of Pruſſia; 


whoſe dominions, according to CLUVERIVUs, ex- 


tended about three hundred miles in length, and 


two hundred in breadth, to which hath fince 


been added the provinces of Lithuania, Red Ruſ- 


ſia, Podolia, Volhinia, Poleſia, Maſſovia, and 


LECHUS 

anno 550. 
the arft So- 
vereign, 


Samogitia. | 


Lrchus, the firſt Sovereign of Poland, like 


other Princes his neighbours, took upon him no 
other title than that of Duke, with which his 


ſucceſſors were contented for many generations, 


He is ſaid to have begun his reign about the year 
550. Before his time the inhabitants of this part 
of the world led an unſettled life, travelling from 
one country to another in waggons, a fort of 
moving tenements, which ferved them as well 
for lodgings as for carriage. Others of them lived 
in tents, which were almoſt as eaſily removed. 

It was this Prince who firſt taught them to 
build, and laid the foundation of the moſt antient 
towns in Poland, of which the city of Gneſna 


is faid to claim the precedence, and was ſo nam- 


ed by LEcHvs, from the Sclavonian word gi- 
naſdo, which fignifies a neſt, becauſe in felling 
down a tree, an eagle's neſt was found upon it, 
which was looked upon as a happy omen : and 
from hence it was, according to Poliſh tradition, 


ſpread eagle. The ſecond city he built was that © 


of Poſnan, or Poſen ; but Gneſna remained the 
capital, In memory of this LE CHus, fa 


author, the Poles ſtill in their poems ſtyle the? 


country Lechia, and the Turks call a native of 


this country Lech. The Poliſh hiſtorians give 


no manner of account of the ſucceſſors of Duke 
LEcHvus for an hundred and fifty years, on] 


preſume that his children and deſcendants ſucceed- 


ed him for that ſpace of time, and then that the 
family of LEcHus being extinct, the country 
was afterwards governed by twelve Palatines, or 
Vaivodes, who were Sovereigns in their reſpective 
diſtricts, and independent on each other, Here 
my author makes a notable remark, viz, © that 


© the Poles were ſo fond of their liberties. that 


they would not put the government into one 
© man's hands.“ As if their liberties could not 
be endangered by twelve Princes as well as by 
one. Or as if theſe Palatines, if they were inde- 


pendent on each other, could not every one of 


them in their reſpective governments oppreſs their 
ſubjects as effectually as if the whole country 
had been governed by one: but it is obfervable 
when we talk of tyranny and arbitrary power, 
it is generally taken for granted, that a repubſick 
cannot be guilty of tyranny or oppreſſion; where- 
as it may not be difficult to ſhew that the ſub- 
jects in a republick are uſually more effectually 


and irretrievably enſlaved, than thoſe who live 


under a monarchy ; particulariy here in Poland, 
it is admitted on all hands, that nine parts in ten 
of the people are greater ſlaves than the inha- 
bitants of Turkey. 

But to draw inferences, and argue from oc- 
currences which are ſaid to have happened above a 


thouſand years ago, in a country where the na- 


tives were but lately acquainted with letters, and 
foreigners have but a ſlight knowledge of their 
hiſtory, where we can have little to depend on 
but the traditions of ignorant or deſigning men, 
is ſurely the height of folly. To proceed, the 
Vaivodes, or Palatines, as it is ſaid, diſagreeing 
among themſelves, the people choſe one CRa- 
cus for their Sovereign. So ſoon were they 
weary of their beloved Ariſtocracy, according to 


the ſame author, that it does not ſeem to have 


continued above two years at moſt ; but how 


Cx aAcus came to be their Sovereign, whether 


by compact, by force, or choice, ſeems to me 
very uncertain, Nay, it ftill remains a doubt 
of what country he was, whether a native or a 
foreigner. However, it is generally agreed that 
he began 
built the city of Cracow, upon the Viſtula, cal- 
ling it after his own name, and made it the ca- 
pital of his dominions. | 
CRACUs, according to tradition, left 


that the arms of that kingdom came to be a children, viz. CRAcus, LECHUs, and VENDA 


T a daughter 


his reign about the year 700, that he 
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HAP. a daughter. Lechs murdered his brother CRA- 
cus, and uſurped his dominions; but the treachery 
being diſcovered, he was expelled, and VENDA 
obtained the government, of whom many ro- 
mantick tales are related. Upon her death, the 
family of CRacvs being extinct, Poland was 
again governed by twelve Vaivodes, or Palatines; 
who not agreeing about the extent of their pow- 
er or dominions, LEScus I. a goldſmith, was 
elected their Sovereign, upon whoſe death the 
grandees agreed upon a horſe-race, and that the 
perſon who won the race ſhould be their So- 
vereign: whereupon one LE SCs cauſing iron 
ſpikes to be laid in the way to lame the horſes of 
the other competitors, came firſt to the pillar; 
| but the fraud being detected, he was cut in pieces, 
E. ..»; 11. and another LesCus, a poor peaſant, who run 
_ on foot with them only to ſee the race, and came 
| ſecond to the goal, was pitched upon for their 
Duke. To Lescus II. ſucceeded his fon Les- 
cus III. after whom PoPirL, the ſon of LEsS- 
cus III. and after him PoPIEL II. his fon ; af- 
ter whoſe death the Poles elected PiasTus, a 
Wc: wheelwright, in whoſe family the government 
rs, continued ſeveral hundred years. I ſhall give 
only the names of his ſucceſſors, and the dates 
of their reſpective reigns, except I find any thing 
in them that may deſerve the reader's notice, 
. SeEMOVITUS, or Z1EMOVITUSs, fon of PLAas- 
I. TVs, began his reign anno 861. 
cus. LEscbs IV. his fon; anno 892. 
[; ZIEMOVISTUS, his fon, anno 913. 

MikcisLAbs, his ſon, anno 964. 

It is reported of this Prince by the writers of 
the Roman communion, that he had ſeven wives, 
by none of whom he had any children, where- 
upon ſome of the Popiſh Miſſionaries acquainted 
him that he could never have any iſſue till he 
turned Chriſtian (for the Poles were Pagans at 
this time; ) whereupon MIECISLAus put away 
all his Pagan wives, and married DA MBRAWCA, 


—— 
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mia, and agreed with her father at the time of 
the marriage to become a Chriſtian. Whereupon 
Pope Joann XIII. deputed Cardinal E61D1vus, 
with a great number of Miffionaries, to preach 
the Goſpel in this kingdom, who found the Duke 
ſo well difpoſed, that he agreed to the founding 
the two Arch-biſhopricks of Gneſna and Cracow, 
with ſeveral other Biſhopricks. But the Duke 
deſiring in conſideration of the zeal he had ſhewn 
for the Chriftian religion, that he might change 
the ſtyle of Duke for that of King, the + — 
thought fit notwithſtanding to refuſe him this fa- 
vour. He was ſucceeded by his ſon BoLEsLAUs 
Me CHROBRY, anno 999, who by the conſent of 
"i King, the Pope was dignified with the title of King 
by the Emperor Or Ho III. who alſo remitted. 
his pretenſions as Emperor of the Romans to 
ey 
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made Bohemia, Moravia, and Pruſſia tributary 


the daughter of BoLESLAUS, Duke of Bohe- b 


_ "B49 
the Kingdom of Poland. This Bo.zsLavs CHAP. 
T5 
to Poland, and inſtituted twelve Senators to aſſiſ 
him in the government. Both the tombs of 
BoLESLAUSs, and his father MikcisLAus are 
{till to be ſeen in the cathedral church of Poſnan. 
To BoLESLAUS CHROBRY ſucceeded 
MrecisLavs II. his fon, anno 1025; 
whom ſucceeded | | 
 Casrmrs I. his ſon, anno 1034. This Prince Aus l. 
ſucceeding very young to the crown, was ſent 1034. 
by his mother the Queen Regent, to Paris, to 
improve his ſtudies, where he became a Benedictine 
Monk. The Poles hereupon falling into great 
diſtraction for want of a head, petitioned the Pope 
to diſpenſe with his Majeſty's vow, that he might 
return to his throne; which they at length ob- 
tained, on condition that for every head, except 
thoſe of the nobility and clergy, they ſhould con- 
tribute a farthing annually to maintain a lamp 
burning in St. PETER's church in Rome; and for 
ever after cauſe their heads to be ſhaved like 
Monks, as is practiſed at this day, ſays my 
author, CASIMIR conquered the dukedom of 
Maſſovia, of which Warſaw is the capital city, 
and left behind him three ſons and a daughter, 
(viz.) BoLESLAUs, ULADISLAUs, MIECIsLAUS | 
_ SUENTOCHNA : being ſucceeded by his eldeſt 
og. | 
BoLEsLAUs II. anno 1059. This Prince Bor.x.avy 
married VICISLA VA, the daughter and heireſs II. 1059 
of the Duke of Red Ruſſia, whereby that province | 
was added to the dominions of Poland. He is re- 
flected on pretty much by the Romiſh clergy for 
his vicious courſe of life: they relate alſo that 
the Biſhop of Cracow, STANISLAUS, refuſing him 
the communion, the King cleft his skull with 
his ſabre before the altar ; whereupon the Pope 
excommunicated him and all his ſubjects, and 
the King was at length obliged to fly into Hun- 
gary with his ſon ; being ſucceeded in the throne 


to Mirxcis- 
L Aus II, 


ULADisLAUs HERMAN Vs, his brother, anno Ur aprs- 
1082: who was ſucceeded by | Laus. oba. 
BoLESL Aus III. his fon, anno 1103. eſteemed Borx avs 
one of the braveſt and moſt ſucceſsful Princes the III. 1103. 
Poles ever had. He defeated. the forces of the 
Emperor HEN RV V. and, it is ſaid, was victori- 
ous in {ix and forty other battles which he fought. 
He was ſucceeded by his eldeſt ſon 
ULapisLAUs, ſirnamed the Driveler, anno Uraors- 
1140. but, his father having granted ſeveral large %, U. 
provinces to his younger children, whom UL A- Ft 
DISLAUs endeavoured to deprive of their rights, 
he was depoſed, by his brother WES op Me” | 
'BoLEspAvs IV. who aſcended the throne anno gor ns ave 
1146, But the Emperor eſpouſing the intereſt of Iv. 1146. 
ULADisLAUs, after ſeveral warm diſputes, it was 


agreed that ULADISLAUs ſhould enjoy Sileſia, 


153 which 
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CHAP. which then belonged to the kingdom of Poland, 
V. and that BoLtsLAvus ſhould remain in poſſeſſion 


Lx— of the reſt of the kingdom: after whoſe death his 


brother ' 
M1Ec1- M1ecisLAvus III. ſucceeded to the throne, an- 
5 a 15 1174, but was depoſed by his brother 
CasIMIAII. CASIMIR II. who aſcended the throne, anno 
1178, 1178. He made an entire conqueſt of Pruſſia, 
and made Dantzick a royal city, which was be- 
fore a poor fiſher town: and was ſucceeded by 
his ſon 5 
Lescus Vo LESCUs V. ſirnamed the White, anno 1195. 
7225 He was driven out of the kingdom by his uncle 
M1xcisLavs III. who re- aſcended the throne, 
and died in poſſeſſion of it. After whom 
ULADISLA= 


UravpisLavs Lacoxnogcvus was placed upon 
the throne, anno 1203: but he reſigned the 
crown again to Lescus V. In his reign it was 
that the Tartars firſt made their incurſions into 
Poland ; and the K nights of the Teutonick order 
were firſt introduced into Pruſſia : he was ſuc- 
ceeded by his fon | 


vs 111.1203, 


FoLESLA- BOLESLAUS V. firnamed the Chaſte, anno 
vs V+ 1235. 1228. In his reign Poland was miſerably ravaged 
by the Tartars and Lithuanians, who were yet 
Pagans, This Prince having made a vow of 
Chaſtity, and leaving no children behind him, 
was ſucceeded by his uncle 
Lesevs VI, Lescus VI. firnamed the Black, anno 1279, 
1279. Who leaving no iſſue, was ſucceeded by . 
Henzy, HENRY Duke of Breſlaw, of the family of 
OO” PiasTUs, anno 1290, who appointed | 
PriMisLa- PRIMISLAUs Duke of Great Poland his ſuc- 
vs, 1295: ceſſor, anno 1296. This Prince being mur- 
dered | 
ULavista- ULADISsLAus LocTticus, brother to LEs— 
_ cus the Black, aſcended the throne, . who was 
vs, 1300. depoſed by WincisLaus King of Bohemia, 
anno 1300, whom the Poles invited to take the 
government upon him; after his death ULAapi- 
sSLAus was reſtored to his dominions. _ 
Cattnrn CasIMir the Great ſucceeded his father U- 


III. 1333. LADISLAUsS Locricus, anno 1333. The pro- 
vinces of Red Ruſſia and Maſlovia were not till 


this reign enjoyed peaceably, and annexed to the 


crown of Poland; though they had ſeveral times 


been conquered by the Poles before. This King 
is ſaid to have inſtituted their civil government, 
appointing judges and magiitrates, and introduced 
the laws of the Teutonick order into Poland, 
called the laws of Magdeburg. Cas1m1R being 
the laſt ſurviving male of the family of P1asTvus, 
appointed his fiſter's ſon 

Lzwis, Lewis King of Hungary to ſucceed him, an- 

1370. Limi- no 1370. In this reign it was, according to the 


——_ = hiſtory, that they began to reſtrain their 
the 
Sonn. Prince, and inſiſt upon ſome limitations of his 


authority; for hitherto their Kings had been 
velted with an almoſt abſolute power. After 
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of Lithuania, anno 1386, who was till this time . en, 


it ſo generally in Poland. He was ſucceeded by 


his ſon 


the death of LEWIS, 

daughter | 
HE DwIOIS, anno 1382, This Princeſs mar. Wo 

ried JAGELLO, or ULADISLAUs V. great Duke Hebwien 


he was ſucceeded by bis CH 43 


a Pagan, but agrecd, in conſideration of this ** 1433s, 
match, to embrace the Chriſtian religion with all 
his people; to unite Lithuania with Poland ; ang, 
in caſe of failure of male iſſue, that it ſhould 
for ever after be annexed to the Poliſh dominions: 
as we find it is at this day. JAGELLo was ſac- 
ceeded by his fon | 

ULapis LAUS . anno 1435 who afterwards Urn, 
alſo accepted of the Kingdom of Hungary, and v vI 
was for a time very ſuccefsful in his wars againſt 
AMURATH the Turkiſh Emperor: but after- 
wards breaking a folemn truce he had made with 
the infidels, was defeated by them, and killed in 
the field of battle; and having no children, was 
ſucceeded by his brother IS, N 

Cas1M1R IV. great Duke of Lithuania, anno cu 
1445. In whoſe reign the Pruſſians endeavoured !” 
to free themſelves from the yoke of the Teuto- 
nick order, and transferred their allegiance to Ca- 
SIMIR; but after ſome battles fought between 
the Poles and the Teutonick Knights, they came 
to a treaty, wherein it was agreed that Pomera- 
nia, the territories of Culm and Michalow, with 
the cities of Marienburg, Stuma, and Elbing, 
{hould be reſtored to roland ; that the Knights 
ſhould remain in poſſeſſion of the reſt; and that 
the great Maſter ſhould be a ſenator of Poland, 
and take an oath of fealty to that crown. In the 
reign of this Prince it was that the repreſenta- Rettet 
tives of the provinces were firſt permitted to {it *"** = 
in the diet, or aſſembly of the ſtates. The ſu- \..;-.: 
preme power was before lodged in the King and tee 
ſenators only. It was this King alſo that firſt 
encouraged the learning Latin, and the ſpeaking 


3 f [tur 


JohN ALBERT, anno 1493, who leaving no Jc#s 
iſſue, was ſucceeded by his brother | Pe 

ALEXANDER great Duke of Lithuania, anno Aust, 
1501. Upon whoſe death his brother WE Rod 

SIGISMUND aſcended the throne, anno 1507. Sia 
In this reign MARTIN LuTHaER's doctrine be- 
gan to ſpread itſelf in Pruſſia, and other parts of au 
Poland, particularly in the city of Dantzick, i: **= 
which the King of Poland found himſelf under 
a neceſſity of indulging them in, for fear of a 
revolt, though he was at firſt very ſevere upon 
that city, on account of their changing their re- 
ligion. He was engaged in war with the Knights 
of the Teutonick order: but their differences be- 
ing at length referred to the mediation of the 
Emperor CHaRLEs V. and Lewis King of Etc: 
Hungary, it was determined that S1GISMUND * F 
ſhould relinquiſh to their great Maſter, the Mar- dun 
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uis of Brandenburg, all the eaſtern part of Pruſ- 
ſia, being the better half of that province; and 
that the Marquis of Brandenburg, as Duke of 
Pruſſia, and his heirs, ſhould ſwear fealty to the 


crown of Poland, and maintain an hundred horſe 


in the ſervice of that Prince every year. 81018 


MUND was ſucceeded by his only fon 
S1GISMUND II. anno 1548. In the reign of 
this Prince the Muſcovites coming down with a 
great army, and invading Livonia, the great 
Maſter of the Livonian Knights, and the Arch- 
bithop of Riga, implored the protection of Po- 


land, which was granted them, on condition that 


nerv of 


—_ - »y 
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King 


they would ſubmit themſelves intirely to the 


King, and ſwear fealty to him; and that the 


great Maſter GoTHOTRED KETLER ſhould 
reſign his maſterſhip to his Majeſty: Gor Ho- 
TRED was thereupon, by the King, made Duke 
of Courland and Semigalia, then a part of Livo- 
nia; and his poſterity have enjoyed thoſe provin- 


ces ever ſince, but as vaſſals to Poland. Other 
parts of Livonia put themſelves under the protec- 


tion of ERIC King of Sweden, which occaſioned 
almoſt perpetual wars between the Swedes, Muſ- 
covites, and Poles, till the Swedes were in the 
laſt war entirely expelled Livonia, as well as the 
Poles, who have at preſent relinquiſhed their right 
to every part of Livonia, except Courland and 
Semigalia : but of this more hereafter, S1G1s- 


Mp leaving only two daughters, the diet of 


Poland offered the crown to Es 

HEN RV of Valois, Duke of Anjou, anno 1574, 
who had not been many months in Poland be- 
fore he received advice of the death of the King 
his brother; whereupon he returned privately in- 
to France; and the Poles having no hopes of his 
reaſſuming the government, they elected for their 
STEPHEN BATORI, Prince of Tranſilvania, 
anno 1577, who being oppoſed by the Emperor 
MaxIMILIAN, to ſtrengthen his title married 
the Princeſs ANN, daughter to SIGISMUND J. 
and ſiſter of Si61sMUND II. Before this King's 
reign, it is ſaid, there were no ſupreme courts of 


were till then the laſt reſort: BAToRI therefore 
erecicd two tribunals, one at Petricovia, and the 
other at Lublin, where all civil cauſes were to be 
finally determined without appeal, unleſs where 
the ſtate was concerned : and in ſuch caſes the de- 
ciſion was left to the King and the diet, After 
the death of BATORI | 
SiG1sMUND III. the fon of JohN King of 
Sweden, was elected King of Poland, on condi- 
tion of his renouncing the Proteſtant religion, an- 
no 1587, And was ſucceeded by his ſon 
ULapisLAUs VI. anno 1632, who had great 


, ſucceſs againſt the Muſcovites, taking the capital 


city of Moſcow, And upon a peace obliged them. 
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Juſtice for civil cauſes; but the King and council 


to relinquiſh their pretenſions to the two large C HAP. 
dukedoms of Smolensko and Zernikow. He was V. 
alſo very ſucceſsful againſt the Turks; and the. 
Coſſacks were humbled by him: but the making 
that people his enemies proved at length a great 
diſadvantage to Poland, ULADisLAUs leaving 
no iſſue, his brother | | 
JohN CAsIMIGE, who had entered himſelf of JonnCas:- 
a religious order, and was made a Cardinal by , 1648. 
Pope IN NO ENT XI. was elected King, anno 
1648. In this reign the Coſſacks being oppreſſed 
by the Poles, both in their religious and civil 
rights, put themſelves under the protection of the 
Turks and Muſcovites; and for many years uni- 
ted their forces with the one or the other in ra- 
vaging Poland. In the year 1655, CHARLES 
GusTAavus King of Sweden made an entire 
conqueſt of Poland, except Dantzick ; and ob- 
liged Cas1miR to fly for refuge into Sileſia ; but 
within ſix months time the Swede loſt all that he 
had gained, and CAasIMIR was reſtored. He raiſed 
afterwards an army of thirty thouſand Germans, 
with a deſign, as it is ſaid, to render himſelf ar- 
bitrary; but the Crown General defeated them, 
and put an end to the project: whereupon, after 
twenty years reign, he voluntarily abdicated the 
crown, and retired into France; where he was 
made Abbot of the abbey of St. Germans, After 
whom was elected 5 
MicHAEL CoRUBUTH WISNOWEISkI, Micuars; 
anno 1670, of the family of the great Dukes of 1670. 
Lithuania: in whoſe reign the Turks over-run 
Podolia, and made a conqueſt of Caminiec, the 
capital city ; and laying fiege to Leopol, the Poles 
agreed to pay an annual tribute to the Grand 
Seignior, on condition the Turks would raiſe the 
ſiege, which was complied with. The Poliſh 
General SOBIESKI indeed afterwards obtained a 
ſignal victory over the Turks; but the Poles, af- 
ter their uſual manner, retiring abruptly out of 
the field, Caminiec, and great part of Podolia, re- 
mained in the hands of the Turks many years 
after. King MiCcnaErL dying ſome few days 
before the victory, the Poles in their next choice, 
conſidering the merits of their General, elected 
for their King | | 
 Jonn SoB1EsK1, anno 1674, He made two Tony So- 
campaigns, and gained ſeveral conſiderable advan- DIES 
tages over the Turks, before he was crowned, **7* 
He was a younger ſon of JamEs SoBIESK I, 
Caſtellan of Cracow, and had raifed himſelf by 
his merit to the poſt of Crown General: but the 
moſt glorious action of his life was his raiſing the 
ſiege af Vienna, when it was upon the point of 
being taken by the Turks, in the year 1683. 
Joan SoBIEs8KI dying on the 17th of June, 
1696, there: appeared ſeveral competitors for the 
throne, among which the chief were Prince 


JamEs SOBLESK1, eldeſt ſon of the late . 
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CHAP. the Prince of Conti; Don Livio ps Opss- 
V. CcHALC1, nephew to Pope Ix No ENT XI. Prince 
Lys LEwis of Baden; the Duke of Newburgh ; the 
Duke of Lorrain, and Prince ALEXANDER So- 
BIESKI. But a Prince who was ſcarce thought 

of, and whoſe religion ſeemed to be an unſur- 
mountable obſtacle, carried the prize at laſt, viz. 
FREDERICK AUGUsSTUs Elector of Saxony, 

who till then appeared to be a profeſſed Lutheran, 

and it is conſtantly one of the articles ſworn to 

in the pacta conventa, on the King's acceſſion, 

that he ſhall be of the religion of the Church of 
Rome. This Prince, during the conteſts of the 
ſeveral competitors, did not ſeem to look that 

way : nor was fuch a deſign ſo much as talked of 

in his court at Dreſden, till the intereſt was form- 

ed, and he was pretty well aſſured of carrying 

his point; then indeed his troops were on a ſudden 
ordered to march to the confines of Poland, through 
Sileſia: 

a very conliderable party for him; but not fo 
numerous as that of the Prince of Conti's. The 
Primate being apprehenlive that the other com- 


| petitors, finding themſelves too weak fing- 
The Prince ly, would join with the Elector of Saxony, 
3 proceeded without delay to proclaim the Prince v 
of Saxony, of Conti King, on the 26th of June, 1597, and 
doth elected haſtening to Warſaw in the evening, cauſed Te 
er Deum to be ſung in St. John's church, in the 


dark, for his acceſſion. "This the palatines and 
deputies, in the intereſt of the other competitors, 
proteſted againſt as illegal; becauſe by the laws 
of Poland, they inſiſted, that no election is valid 
without the univerſal conſent of the diet. And 
all who oppoſed the Prince of Conti and the 
French intereſt joining together, there appeared 
two hundred and thirty ſtandards for the Elector, 
whereas there were but ſeventy-two for the Prince 
of Conti. The Biſhop of Cujavia, therefore, 
having cauſed an inſtrument to be read, teſtify- 
ing that the Elector of Saxony had for ſome 
time before made profeſſion of the Roman Ca- 
tholick religion, cauſed him to be proclaimed 
King; after which the palatines and nobility at- 
tended him to the great church in Warſaw, 
where they cauſed Te Deum to be ſung, with 
abundance of illuminations and ſolemn mnalick : ; 
the hoſt being expoſed at the ſame time, and the 
great guns fired, by order of the Grand Marſhal. 
This was done in the ſame place, and within two 
hours after Te Deum had been ſung for the elec- 
tion of the Prince of Conti. 

The next day the ſenators returned into the 
Held, and ſent for the Primate, who refuſed to 
come: whereupon they cauſed the pacta conventa 
to be drawn up and 2 by Mr. FLEMMING, 
the Elector's miniſter, in his maſter's name. By 
this inftrument the King obliges himſelf to main- 
tain their antient rights and liberties ; to continue 
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and on the day of election there appeared 


puties there aſſembled, confirmed the election of 


to given him the advantage of his competitor, 


in the communion of the Church of Rome, and (4 
perform ſuch other articles as he hath agreed to * 
on his acceſſion: particularly the preſent King = 
agreed to recover Caminiec and Podolia from — 
Turk at his own charges. 

The Prince of Conti's party, however, con- One 
tinued to act in his name, as thoſe who eſpouſed * the by 
the Elector's party did in his: fo that for a time l., 
Poland might be ſaid to have two Kings at once, I Y 
The Elector took poſſeſſion of Cracow, and put 0 
a ſtrong garriſon into it; and the Prince of Con- air 
ti was convoyed to Dantzick, by five French * 
men of war: and the Primate e a diet 
to meet the 26th of Auguſt, near Warſaw, to 
confirm the election which the republick ſhould 
agree to be moſt conformable to law, at which 
moſt of Conti's friends appeared, as is evident 
from their behaviour; for ſome who were in the 
Saxon intereſt demanding what was the deſign of 
ſummoning this diet, above fix thouſand gentle- 
men drew their ſabres upon them, and drove 
them out of the field, mortally wounding ſome 
of them. And the palatines, caſtellans, and de- 


the Prince of Conti, reſolving to make it good 
ich the hazard of their lives; and accordingly 
entered into a rocoche, or general aſſociation, a- 
gainſt the Elector of Saxony, and thoſe who ad- 
hered to him. 
The Elector's party took very little notice of 
this partial diet, which had been ſummoned by 
the Primate, or of the confederacy which had 
been entered into; but appointed the coronation 
of King AUGUSTUs to be performed at Cra- 
cow, on the 15th of September following: and it K- 
was folemnized accordingly with the utmoſt mag- ©**: 
nificence. This had a mighty influence on the 
Elector's affairs, and brought over great part of 
the army, many of the grandees, and the city of 
Dantzick to his intereſt, Whereupon the Prince 
of Conti having waited in the road of Dantzick 
till the beginning of November, 1697, and find- 
ing no conſiderable body of Poles advance that 
way to countenance him, he ſet fail again for 
France, deſpairing of ſucceſs: and many particu- 
lar diets declared in favour of King AUGUSTUS. 
But the Saxon t which the King had intro- 
duced into Poland, and which indeed had hither- 


began to create a great diſguſt in the Poliſh 
grandees, who apprehended their liberty to be in 
danger from them; inſomuch that the confede- 
racy, or aſſociation, already mentioned to be 
formed againſt the King, n to 
ſtrength. In the midſt of theſe confuſions the 
Pope diſpatched a Nuncio into Poland, to offer T7: 
his mediation to the contending parties, which a 
had that good effect, that the Frimate, with the — 
whole rocoche, or confederacy, made 3 . 


Mon to his Majeſty, and recognized him for 
3 in the awack of May, 1698, on the 
ing conditions, 

That the King ſhall uſe his utmoſt endea- 
' yours to bring over the Queen to the Catholick 
religion ; and that he ſhall evince by unconteſtable 
proofs, ſuch as the Primate and the Pope's Nun- 
cio deem proper, that he hath effectually embraced 
the Catholick religion himſelf. : 
II. That he ſhall diſmiſs all the Lutheran mi- 
niſters in his army. 
111 That the liberty of ſuffrages and elections 
ſhall be reſtored; and he ſhall not demand the 
great ſums which the crown hath coſt him. 
IV. That he ſhall pay all the arrears due to the 
army of the crown. 1 
V. That he ſhall employ his own troops in 
the ſiege of Caminiec, and the recovery of Podo- 
lia, which ſhall afterwards be re-united and in- 
corporated in the crown. | 

VI. That he ſhall fend back his Saxon troops 
afterwards out of the kingdom, and make ſatis- 
faction for the damages done by them. | 

VII. That he ſhall revoke the conceſſions of 
crown lands, and the revenues for the future ſhall 
be employed towards the ſubſiſtence of his houſ- 
hold, 
VIII. That he ſhall revoke all the proteſta- 
tions made againſt the Primate and the confede- 
racy. | 
I That he ſhall confer no employments, be- 
nefices, or preferments, upon any but native Po- 
landes, who ſhall profeſs the Roman Catholick 
religion, 
X. That the river Piſca ſhall be made naviga- 
ble at the King's charge. | 
XI. That after the expedition to Caminiec is 
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and in the mean time his Majeſty ſhall iſſue cir- 
cular letters, to give notice of this agreement to 
all the palatinates of the kingdom. 

XII. That the tribunals ſhall remain ſuſpended 
till the King be again confirmed in the poſſeſſion 
of the crown. N 
All things being thus happily pacified, and the 
King univerſally recognized, in the latter end of 
the ſummer, 1698, the King marched an army 
of Poles and Saxons towards Leopol, for the reco- 
very of the city of Caminiec, and the territory 
of Podolia: but the ſeaſon being too far advanced, 
nothing of conſequence was undertaken, I he 
following year, 1699, the city of Caminiec and 
province of Podolia were reſtored to the Poles, by 
the Turks, by the treaty of Carlowitz ; where- 
upon the Poles inſiſted ftrenuouſly on the K ing's 


ſeeming to make ſome difficulty in complying 
with this demand, they came to a reſolution, that 
the nobility ſhould mount on horſeback, to drive 
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over, a general diet of pacification ſhall be called, 


ſending back his Saxon forces: and his Majeſty 
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them out of the kingdom. The Cardinal Pri- CH AP. 
mate alſo declared, that he would not come to V. 


the diet till the kingdom was purged of armed 


hereſy, as he called it. And the King, at length, 
found himſelf under a neceſſity of illeing his or- 

ders to thoſe troops to begin their march; but 

delayed their departure, however, till the follow- 

ing year, when he employed them againſt the 

Swediſh dominions in Livonia, under pretence of 

their belonging formerly to the crown of Poland, 

Of the grounds of this war a late ingenious wri- The King of 
ter gives us a very rational account: he obſerves, ng ye 
in the firſt place, that ever ſince the time of the nia, 
great GusTAvus ADOLPHUsS, who began his 

reign anno 1611, the crown of Sweden had in 

ſeveral wars much enlarged its dominions on eve- 

ry ſide; particularly, on the fide of Poland, they 


had poſſeſſed themſelves of Riga, and the whole 


province of Livonia, the richeſt and moſt louriſh= _ 
ing part of the Poliſh dominions. On the fide 
of Muſcovy they had made themſelves maſters of 
Narva, Ingria, &c. and from Denmark they had 
gained Schonen, Bleking, and Halland, and diſ- 
poſſeſſed them of the northern ſhores of the Bal- 
tick, of all which loſſes the ſeveral nations above- 
mentioned ſtill retained a very quick ſenſe, and 
only waited an opportunity of recovering the diſ- 
membered countries, though they had, by ſolemn 
treaties, formally relinquiſhed their right to them. 
And the King of Sweden, CHARLES XII. be- 
ing at this time a minor, they looked upon it as a 
very proper opportunity to endeavour the reco- 


very of their reſpeRtive territories. Theſe three The Poles, 
powers therefore, the Poles, the Danes, and Muſ- 


Danes, and 


: 8 | Mufcovites, 
covites, entered into a confederacy, and agreed in a confe- 


to attack the Swede at one and the ſame time, deracy a- 
Of the war between the Swede and the Dane, og nt 
which the Engliſh and Dutch fleets compelled the * 
Dane to put an end to, almoſt as ſoon as it was 
begun, the reader hath already had an account 
of, in treating of Sweden and Denmark, I pro- 
ceed now to give a brief relation of *the war be- 
tween the King of Poland and Sweden, which 
his Poliſh Majeſty, it is ſaid, entered into, more 
upon the account of keeping a body of his Saxon 
troops in Poland, for which he could otherwiſe 
have had no pretence, than to recover any part 
of the Poliſh territories, which had been con- 
quered by the Swede in former reigns, though 
this was made the ſpecious pretence, in order to 
draw the republick of Poland into the pre- 
ſent war ang induce them to acquieſce in his 
Majeſty's keeping an army of Saxons about 
him: but, however that be, certain it is, that 
much about the ſame time the Danes attacked 
the Duke of Holſtein and the Swedes, his Poliſh 
Majeſty, ſent an army of ſixteen thouſand men, 
commanded by General FLEMMING, to invade 
Livonia, and lay ſiege to the city of Riga, iſſu- 
ing 
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CH AP: ing a declaration or manifeſto, wherein he pre- 
» tended to have intelligence that the Swedes were 
upon the point of invading Poland, and therefore 


with ſnow, by the favour of which the Swedes ad. Ci 
vanced within fifty paces of the Muſcovites, with- 


V. 


5 

1 
1 
| 

: 
: 


he found it neceſſary to march an army into their 
country to prevent his kingdom being made the 


| ſeat of war, and promiſing protection to ſuch of 


the inhabitants of Livonia as ſhould join his forces, 


and endeavour to free themſelves from the oppreſ- 
ſions of the Swedes, That he would reftore thoſe 
lands to the nobility, which had been ſeized and 
taken from them by that Prince. That he would 
alſo enlarge the privileges of their cities and fea 
ports, eſpecially that of Riga, which he would 
make independent, and equal to Dantzick. But 


neither this declaration, nor a detachment of 1500 
| horſe, which were ſent under the command of 


General PATK&KUrL, a native of Livonia, to en- 
courage the nobility to revolt, bad any effect up- 
on them. General FLiEMMING therefore moved 
towards Riga, and inveſted that town, having 
firſt ſtormed and took the Dunamunder Schaus, 


and another ſmall fort which defended the mouth 


of the river going up to Riga; the Governor of 


Riga being ſummoned to furrender, declared he 


would defend the town to the lait extremity ; and 
the Swedes marching to the relief of it, F LE N- 
MING was obliged to riſe from before the place, 
being diſappointed of the reinforcements pro- 
miſed him. But the King of Poland, looking up- 


on his reputation to be at ſtake, aflembled an army 


of two and twenty thouſand men, and on the 


ſeventh of Auguſt 1700, inveſted Riga a ſecond 
time, ſeeming determined to take the town at 
any expence, or at leaſt to lay it in aſhes by a 


| bombardment : but his allies, the Engliſh and 


de battle 
Narva. 


Dutch, interpoſed at this critical juncture, and 
prevailed on him to deſiſt from the enterprize, on 


account of the great quantities of merchandize 


they had in the place. . 

1a the mean time the Czar of Muſcovy had 
declared war againſt Sweden, and entring Livonia 
with an army of an hundred and twenty thouſand 
men, and a train of four hundred pieces of cannon, 
inveſted Narva in the beginning of October 1700, 
Some few days after the King of Sweden landed 
at Revel, and reſolved to relieve the place at all 
hazards. The Czar hereupon went poſt to Pleſ- 
kow, to bring up another part of his army, leav- 
ing the Duke DE CRO, a German General, 
to command the ſiege. But the King of Sweden 
marched with ſuch expedition, that he did not 
give the Ruſſians time to unite their forces. On 


the day he attacked them, which was the 1oth of 


November 1700, he began his march by break of 
day, and within an hour came within fight of the 
enemy's camp, which he found intrenched on 
every ſide with lines of circumvallation, The 
weather was clear and ſerene at this time, but 
there fell on a ſudden a thick fog accompanied 


out being perceived, when the miſt cleared up; 
up. a 


and the weather became fair as before. The 
Muſcovites appeared in the utmoſt ſurprize to find 
the enemy ſo near them; and the King of Swe. 
den, having played upon their lines about an hour 
with his artillery, entered their camp ſword in 
hand at the head of his infantry, the cavalry fol- 
lowing them. 
good reſiſtance, but gave way at length, running 
in crowds to the river Narva, which divided 


that river, but it breaking down with them, 
great numbers were drowned in it; the reſt in- 
trenched themſelves behind their waggons, where 
they pretended to defend themſelves, but ſoon 
threw down their arms, and hegged for quarter, 
which was given them with liberty to return to 
their own country, their numbers being too great 
to be made priſoners. This victory was very 
glortous to the King of Sweden, who being then 
but ſeventcen years of age, forced the Ruſſians in 
their intrenchments, who were computed to be 
an hundred thouſand ſtrong ; whereas the Swedes 
were not above twenty thouſand, Immediately 
after the battle the young hero made a triumphant 
entry into Narva, where he found the congratu- 


lations of his beſieged ſubjects ſuitable to the great- 
_ neſs of their deliverance ; and thus ended the firſt. 


campaign of the Saxons and Muſcovites. The 
Saxons ſat down before Riga, but were pleaſed to 
riſe from before it without making one attack up- 
on the place, at the inſtance of the Dutch and 
their allies, The Ruſſialis carried on the ſiege 
of Narva fix weeks with great fury and little 
skill, after their manner, till the King of Swe— 
den, with a fifth part of their number forced 


their lines, and drove them from before the town 


The Muſcovites at firſt made 2 


their camp, in hopes to gain the bridge laid over 


with incredible loſs and ſlaughter ; and as for the 


Danes, they had been compelled to clap up a 
peace with Sweden by the Engliſh and Dutch 


fleets, as hath been intimated already; fo that the 


Swede had only the Poles and their Saxon allies, 
and the Ruſſians to deal with the next campaign; 
againſt which all parties made their utmoſt efforts. 
The King of Poland and the Czar, the better to 
concert their meaſures, had an interview in Fe- 
bruary upon the confines of Livonia, which laſted 
about a fortnight. 
time chiefly in drinking and entertainments; but 
here it was the plan of the future war was laid, 
and the reſolution taken of diſciplining the Ruſſian 
forces after the German manner, which in the 
end, notwithſtanding the King of Sweden's fre- 
quent victories, turned the ſcale, and was the 


occaſion of the leſs of all the Swediſh dominions 


They found the Ruſſian troops 
little inferior to their own in the latter june 


in Livonia, &c. 


They ſeemed to ſpend their 
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this war, and their numbers were always formi- 
gable. But to return from this digreſſion. The 
kingdom of Poland was at this time in great con- 
fuſion, many of the nobility declared themſelves 
averſe to the Livonian war, which they obſerved 
was engaged in chiefly for a pretence to retain the 
Saxon forces, and demanded the calling of a gene- 
ral diet, which gave his Poliſh Majeſty great un- 
caſineſs. As to Lithuania, which was divided 
into two great factions, the one commanded by 
the General SAPHIEA, and the other by OO INSEI, 
the ſtandard-bearer of that dutchy, there had 
been ſeveral pitched battles fought between them, 
and the country was in a manner ruined. 

The next ſpring the Swedes in Livonia pre- 
pared to invade the Poliſh dominions, whereupon 
King AUGUSTUS directed the Duke of Cour- 


land, who commanded his army, to aſſemble his 


forces on the banks of the Dwina, which divides 
Poland from Livonia, and diſpute the paſſage of 
that river with them; for his Poliſh Majeſty 
was ſo embarraſſed with the diet that he could 
not command his army in perſon. About the 
latter end of June 1701, the King of Sweden de- 
camped from Dorpt and marched towards the 


Dina, and obſerving the Saxons to be advan- 


tageouſly poſted on the oppoſite ſhore, and that 
there was no paſling the river in their ſight, ſent 
ſome detachments higher up the ſtream, who got 
over in boats unperceived, and having fortified 
themſelves, gave the reſt of the troops an oppor- 
tunity of following them. Nor did the Saxons 
yet advance towards the Swedes, but poſted them- 
ſelves on an advantageous piece of ground, flanked 
with a moraſs on one fide, and a wood on the 
other, in which poſture the Swedes attacked 
them in fair front, and receiving their fire, fell 
upon them with an irreſiſtible fury, ſo that their 
foot upon the right were obliged to retire into the 


wood. Their main body fought well, but three 


or four battalions of them were entirely cut to 
pieces. The horſe, aſter having made two or 
three bold ſtands, left the field, and the Swedes 
made themſelves maſters of all their cannon and 
baggage, but were not, it ſeems, in a condition 
to purſue them far. The Duke of Courland, who 
commanded the Saxons, aecording to the account 
of the Swedes, did all that could be expected from 
a gallant experienced officer, remounting three 
times after his horſes had been ſhot under him ; 
but charging the King of Sweden's guards the 
third time, was knocked off his horſe by a foot 
ſoldier with the but end of his musket, and his 


more than 
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out being purſued; for the King of Sweden CHAP: 2 


marched another way, advancing to Mittau, the 
capital city of Courland, where the Saxony had 
their chief magazine. Here he ſeized a vaſt 


quantity of arms and ammunition, with provi- 
ſions ſufficient to ſerve his army for three months. 


And as the Duke had appeared at the head of an 


army againſt him, he treated Courland as an ene- 


V. 
—— 


my's country, obliging the inhabitants to pay him 
ſixty thouſand crowns in money, thirty thouſand 


tons of beer, a thouſand barrels of brandy and 
ſpirits, and ten thouſand laſts of wheat, beſides 
great quantities of ſalted fleſh and other proviſions. 


And ſo diſheartened were the Saxons and Muſco- ' 


Vites on this defeat, that the troops of both nati- 


ons retired out of Poland, and marched to their 


reſpective countries, : | 
'The King of Sweden, having now no enemy in 
the field to oppoſe him, took in what places he 


ſaw fit, and effeQually ſecured the frontiers of 


Livonia from being invaded again on that fide. 
He made himſelf maſter alſo of the fort called the 
Dwina Munder Schaus, at the mouth of the river 


Dwina, which the Saxons had taken from him in the 


beginning of the war, and where lay that fine train 
of artillery the King had brought with him from 
Dreſden, conſiſting of ninety pieces of braſs can- 
non for battery, and ſixteen large mortars; which 


the King of Poland endeavour'd to ſave by making a 
preſent of them to the republick of Poland before the 


fort was taken: but the King of Sweden had little 


regard to the donation, though the Primate and the 


nobility inſiſted very ſtrenuouſly on their title to 


them, as not being at war with Sweden, though 
their King, as Sovereign of Saxony, was. This it 


ſeems was the firſt occaſion of that correſpondence 
between the K ing of Sweden and the Primate, which 
ended in the dethroning of King Au usr us. 

In the mean time the Primate and nobility of 
Poland, as well as thoſe of the dutchy of Lithua- 
nia, pretended to be highly diſguſted with the 
King of Sweden, on account of his having gar- 
riſoned ſome towns belonging to the republick on 
their frontiers. They repreſented that they were 
a diſtinct body from their King, and in full peace 
with Sweden ; neither had they conſented to the 
invaſion of the Swediſh territories by the Saxons, 
and therefore intreated he would withdraw his 
forces out of their country. To which his Swe- 


diſh Majeſty anſwered, that he deſired nothing 


e maintaining the antient league and 
friendſhip with the republick ; and was ſo far 
from intending any hoſtilities againſt them, that 


body could never be found. It was to this Gene- 
ral's death that the Swedes in a great meaſure 
aſcribed their victory, for the Saxon foot upon the 
left never charged for want of orders, and the 
other Generals thought of nothing elſe but 'mak- 
ing their retreat after this misfortune, , which they 
* good order to Birſen, in Lithuania, with- 
oL, I. — 


he was infinitely concerned at the oppreſſions they 
ſuffered from the Saxons, in breach of the pacta 
conventa; offering them the aſſiſtance of his forces 
to free them from a foreign yoke, and in ſhort, 
to depoſe- their King; which both Poles and Li- 
thuanians ſeemed at firſt to be highly exaſperated - 
at ; but the * Lithuania between * 
5 
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of SAPHIEA and OGINS$K1, ſoon gave his Swe- 
diſh Majeſty a handle to introduce his forces into 
that country; for the nobility of Lithuania joining 
moſt of them with OG1NsK1 againſt Prince Sa- 
PHIEA, by whom they looked upon themſelves 


to be oppreſſed, after many battles fought between 


them with various fortune, OG1NnsK1 gave the 


SAPHIEA's an entire defeat, and murdered ſeveral 
of that noble family in cold blood, Whereupon 
SAPHIEA, having no hopes of re-eſtabliſhing his 
affairs by any other means, called in the Swedes 
to his aſſiſtance: while OG1NSK1 and his party on 
the other hand put themſelves under the protection 
of King AUGUsTUS. : 
His Swediſh Majeſty detached at firſt only a 
thouſand dragoons into Lithuania, with orders to 
defend Prince SAPHIE A's lands againſt OGinsKkt, 
and his adherents; but Oc1nsK1 falling upon 
them, the King of Sweden marched in perſon, 


with a conſiderable body of his troops into Lithua- 


nia, and joining battle with OG1nsK1, gave him 
a conſiderable defeat; after which, he quartered 
his forces over the whole dutchy of Lithuania, 
declaring he would. not withdraw his army out of 
the country till the Poles had depoſed King Au- 


_ GUsTvs, and elected another Prince; and wrote 
to the ſame purpoſe both to the Primate and no- 


bility of that kingdom. To which the Primate 
anſwered, that it could never enter into the hearts 
of the Poles to depoſe their King; that it was a 
thing never heard of in that nation, who were 
remarkable for their fidelity and loyalty to their 
Princes. He acquainted him alſo, that the Sax- 


ons were now marched out of Poland, and his 


Swediſh Majeſty having no enemy in their coun- 
try, they hoped he would quit their territories ; 
and by that means reſtore peace to their repub- 
lick. But the King of Sweden gave them to un- 
derſtand, that as King AuGusTUs had without 
any pretence, perhdiouſly broken the peace of 
Oliva, and invaded his dominions, he would pur- 
ſue him wherever he was to be found ; and if the 
republick would ſupport him, they muſt fight for 
him : he ſhould liften to an accommodation on 
no other terms but the dethroning of King Au- 
GUSTUsS. He ſuggeſted alſo, that the republick 
had no great reaſon to expect many favours from 
him, having indolently, at leaſt, fat till and ſuf- 
fered his dominions to be invaded; and his ſub- 
jects plundered without taking effectual meaſures 
to prevent it, as they might have done; and 
ſoon after drew his army together in order to 
march to Warſaw, leaving only a detachment of 
eight thouſand horſe and foot in Lithuania to pro- 
tect Prince SAPHIEA. In this march, his Swediſh 


Majeſty meeting with no oppoſition, arrived at 


| Warſaw, the 26th of May, 1702, with an army of 


twelve thouſand foot, and fix thouſand horſe. 
King AUGUsTVUs, and the nobility who adhered 


one line, with only a body of reſerve : the Swedes 


to him, being fled to Cracow, and the reſt of 
them, much the greater number, gone to their 
reſpective countries. King AUGUsTus, findi 

there was no relying upon the Poles, ordered his 

Saxon army to march into that kingdom to his 
aſſiſtance again. The Czar of Muſcovy alſo ſent 
twenty four thouſand men to his aſſiſtance; but 
of theſe he made little uſe, unleſs of twelve regi- 
ments, which he modelled after the German man- 
ner, and two thouſand Coſſack horſe ; but what 
proved of moſt ſervice to his Poliſh Majeſty, was a 
ſum of ſix hundred thouſand crowns the Czar 
ſent him, with which he brought over the army 
of the crown to join him. 

His Swediſh Majeſty having taken poſſeſſion of 
the city and caſtle of Warſaw, which ſurrendred 
on a ſummons, he diſarmed the burghers, and 
placed a garriſon there of four thouſand men; 
obliging the city and diſtrict about it to raiſe him 
thirty thouſand rix dollars immediately, for the 
ſubſiſtence of his troops; and here he reſolved to 


quarter his army ſome time at the expence of the 3 


country, and ſee what meaſures the Poles would 
take, In the mean time the Cardinal endeavoured 
to mediate matters between the two Kings; but 
his Swediſh Majeſty ſtill inſiſting on dethroning 
the King of Poland, the treaty came to nothing : 
and the King of Sweden at the head of twelve 
thouſand men marched towards Cracow to find 
out his enemy. The army of King AuGusTus 
at this time, according to the Swediſh accounts, 
conſiſted of eighteen thouſand Saxons, and fix 
thouſand Poles and Coflacks : the Muſcovite troops 
above-mentioned were not yet joined him. On 
the 19th of July, 1702, the two armies came to 
an engagement. The Saxons had ſo poſted them- 
ſelves that they could be attacked only in front : 
the Poliſh horſe had the right wing, conſiſting of 
ſix thouſand ; and the Saxon horſe, conſiſting of 
five thouſand, had the left: King AuGusTVs, 
to do them honour and encourage them, led the 
Poles; and Count FLEMMING the Saxon ca- 
valry. The foot, who were all Saxons, and con- 
ſiſted of thirteen thouſand men, were in the cen- 
ter, and led by General STEINAN. The Swedes 
drew up in order of battle before their tents about 
ſix in the morning ; having their cavalry on the 
two wings, with a ſmall body of musketeers in 
an interval of each wing, being out numbered 
by the enemies horſe ; the foot were drawn up 1n 


The batte 
of Cracow, 


extending their front as much as poſlible to make 
it equal to that of the enemies. His Swediſh Ma- 
jeſty commanded the right, and the Duke of 
Holſtein the left; and the foot in the center were 
led by the Generals RHEINSCHILD and WEL- 
LING, 

The Duke of Holftein, who began the attack 
upon the left, was cut off by a cannon un, 
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moſt magnificent ſtructure in that part of the CHAP, 


3 HAP firſt diſcharge, with between two and three hun- 
v. 


dred men. The Swedes however marched on 
through a terrible fire till they came to the ſword's 
point; and though the Poles advanced very bravely 
at firſt, and charged after their manner with a 
reat cry, they were ſoon put in conſuſion. The 
King of Sweden, upon hearing the Duke of Hol- 
ſtein was killed, galloped immediately to the left 
wing to ſupply his room; and obſerving the diſ- 
order of the Poles, commanded his men to ad- 


vance firing, which prevented their rallying ; ſo 


that they fled on all ſides, bearing down part of 
the Saxon infantry. The _yY of Poland, finding 
them irrecoverably broken, left them, and ad- 
vanced at the head of his left wing of Saxon horſe 
to the charge, and preſſed the Swedes ſo hard, 
that ſome ſquadrons were put into diſorder : but 
the King of Sweden, having routed the Poles upon 


the left, came ſeaſonably to their relief with ano- 


ther body of horſe, and reſtored the battle on that 
ſide. The Saxon foot alſo, having been diſordered 
by the flight of the Poliſh horſe, were forced to 
retire: whereupon King AuGusTus ſeeing 
things deſperate, ordered his cavalry to ſound a 
retreat, drawing off the ſquadrons himſelf, and 
making a ſtand at a diſtance to rally thoſe which 
came off in any order ; by which conduct he not 


only ſaved his horſe, but gave General STEINAN 
time to draw off the main body of his infantry on 


the left, and retreat with them. And indeed the 
Saxons behaved themſelves ſo well in this battle, 
that the Swedes had not much ſtomach to purſue 
them : while the Poliſh horſe never rallied, or 


ſhewed their faces again after they once turned 


their backs, though their loſs was inconfiderable : 
the greateſt ſlaughter fell upon the right of the 
Saxon foot, who were diſordered by their horſe, 
and charged by the Swedes in front and flank, 
many of whom were cut in pieces, and one en- 
tire regiment beat a parley, and yielded on quar- 
ter granted them. About five in the afternoon 
the Swedes broke into the Poliſh camp ; which 
occaſioned a horrid cry, there being an incredible 
number of women and children with the baggage ; 
to whom, ſays the officer who gives this relation, 
we did little harm, only ſtripped them of all they 
had. They took alſo their tents, baggage and 
military cheſt, in which was two hundred thou- 
ſand rix dollars, forty two pieces of cannon, and 
thirty fix colours, but no ſtandards; the Poliſh 
horſe, as has been obſerved, all running away, 
which was the loſs of the battle. 

The next day the King of Sweden took poſ- 
ſeſſion of the city of Cracow, which pretending 


to diſpute his entry on his firſt appearing before it, 


gave him a colour to demand the ſum of ſixty 
thouſand crowns of the inhabitants, which they 
were obliged to pay down : and however it hap- 


pened, the ſame night the caſtle of Cracow, the her ſelf in the misfortunes of her countrymen. 


world, was burnt to the ground, . tho' the Swedes 
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diſclaim the having any hand in it, and aſcribe it. 


purely to accident. 

But while the King of Sweden was purſuing his 
revenge upon King AUGUsTvUs, his affairs went 
very ill in Lithuania and Livonia, He had left 
in Lithuania but eight thouſand men, as hath 


been obſerved already, and OcG1nsKr's party hav- 


ing been joined by WisNow1sK1, with a great 
body of Poles, beſides a detachment from the 
Muſcovite army, over-powered General 8 EIN“ 
BOCK, the Swediſh General, and having defeated 
him in ſeveral engagements, drove the Swedes 
quite out of the country, whereupon OG1nsK1 
and his confederates fell upon the houſe of SA- 
PHIEA, and entirely ruined them and their adhe- 
rents. | | 
In Livonia alſo the Swedes had left but twelve 
thouſand men to defend that large province a- 
gainſt the numerous armies of the Muſcovites, who 
invading this country again, the Swediſh General 


SLIPPENBAC bravely oppoſed them with a body 


of eight thouſand men : ſo ſanguine were the 
Swedes, and ſuch a contempt had they of the 
Poles and Muſcovites, that they made no ſcruple 
of engaging them when they were ten to one; 
and to this is generally aſcribed the loſs of that fine 
province of Livonia ; for it cannot be ſuppoſed 
that the King of Sweden would deliberately have 
abandoned the richeſt part of his dominions to the 
ravages of the Muſcovites, only to gratify his re- 
venge on King AUGUusTUs; but he really thought 


ten thouſand Swedes a match for an hundred thou- 


ſand Muſcovites, as he had found them to be at 
the beginning of the war; and did not duly re- 
flect that all people are capable of improving in 
military diſcipline by their being in conſtant ac- 
tion, as it appeared in this caſe : for notwithſtand- 


ing General SLIPPENBACK had poſted himſelf 


very advantageouſly on the frontiers to receive the 
Ruſhans, yet being ſurrounded by them, he loſt 
moſt of his infantry, and with difficulty broke 
through with a body of horſe, and made his retreat 
to Pernan. Upon this defeat, the Ruſſians imme- 
diately deſtroyed all the open country with fire 
and ſword, exerciſing the moſt barbarous and un- 
heard of cruelties on the miſerable inhabitants, if 


we may credit the Swediſh relations, and after- 


wards driving them chained together to the re- 
moteſt parts of the Ruſſian dominions, ſold them 
to the Turks, But the latter part of this relation 


I perceive is not true; for tho” the natives were 
pe 


tranſplanted to the countries about Caſan and 
Aſtracan, thoſe who ſurvived of them were 
brought back.into Livonia ſome years after, I pre- 
ſume, at the interceſſion of the Czarina, who was 
a Livonian by birth, and could not but intereſt 
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CHAP. But to proceed, the Swedes, ſays a late writer, 


LE 


o 


though paſſionately devoted to their Monarch, 
could not but lament his conduct in this particu- 


Poland, and diſtreſſing K ing Au Gus rus, whom 
he purſued almoſt to the gates of Caminiec in Po- 
dolia, while his poor ſubjects in Livonia were given 
as ſheep to the ſlaughter, ſuffering all that a bar- 
barous enraged enemy could inflict upon them, 
and their braveſt troops ſacrificed to the Ruflians, 


by being obliged to fight at ſuch odds, as muſt of 


neceſſity be their ruin. Had his Swediſh Majeſty, 
ſay they, given General STEINBOCK, Or SLIP- 
PENBACK, but thirty thouſand men together, the 
ſame who in ſeparate bodies were cut in pieces 


in the manner above related, not the greateſt 
army the Czar brought into the field could have 


the field in Livonia after the enemy had deſtroyed 


penetrated the borders of Livonia ; but while they 
engaged with ſuch unequal numbers, there was 
no room for valour to ſhew itfelt with any proba- 
bility of Succeſs. | 5 

1 he Swedes being now no longer able to keep 


the open towns and villages, as above related, 
they took the city of Dorpt by ſurprize; and Narva, 


which had held out fo bravely two years before, by 


ſtorm; the garriſon being put to the ſword, and 
the town given to the plunder of the ſoldiers : 
Schaus Sterny, after a good defenſe, was obliged 
to ſurrender ; Riga itſelf depopulated by the plague, 
and the works by accident blown up, was yielded 


to the Czar upon articles; and the whole province 


ſoon after fell into his hands. This was the hard 
fate of Livonia, while her King was every where 
elle victorious, purſuing the game he had in 
chaſe with that eagerneſs, as not to be diverted 
from it by any conſiderations whatever; no, not 


by the miſeries of his moſt faithful ſoldiers and 


ſubjects, who in all their diſtreſſes continued ob- 


ſtinately loyal, and never gave up any place while 


King Av- 
GVUSTVUS de- 
poſed. 


there was a poſſibility of keeping it. 

In the mean time the King of Sweden had 
prevailed upon the nobility of Great Poland and 
the Primate to join with him in depoſing King 
AUGUSTUS, and ſummoned a diet to meet at 
Warſaw for that purpoſe, while his Swediſh Ma- 
jeſty marched into the Poliſn Pruſſia, and beſieg- 
ed the city of I horn, The diet was opened 
on the fourteenth of January 170, to whom 
the King ſent his commiſſioners with a letter, 
propoſing to their choice Prince JaMEs S0oBI- 
Es KI, the eldeſl fon of the late King; declaring 
he would aſſiſt him with all his power, and pur- 
ſue his oppoſers till he had reduced and broken 
them, and reſtored peace to the republick of Po- 
land and its new King. Whereupon King Au- 
GUSTUS was on the fourteenth of February 1704, 
voted to be depoſed for having violated the laws 
and privileges of the nation, which he had ſworn 
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| Abbaus rus at this time was gone to Cracow to 
lar, when they ſaw him puſhing on the fate of be preſent at an aſſembly of the ſenators of his 
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to maintain: that the throne was vacant, 


and the 
ſubjects abſolved from their «allegiance. Kim HA 


M 
party, which were far the greateſt number, (not 
a third part of the palatinates of the kingdom 
joining with the King of Sweden) and under. 
ſtanding that the houſe of SoBIESKI were at the 
bottom of the confederacy againſt him, and Prince 
JamEs the perſon ſet up for his rival, he em- 
ployed ſome active inſtruments to watch his 
motions, who ſurprized him as he was going to 
put himſelf at the head of his party, carrying him 
and his brother Prince CoNSTANTINE priſoners 
into Saxony, Which very near broke the mea- 
ſures of the confederacy. But nothing could di- 
vert the King of Sweden from his purpoſe. Since 
Prince JAMES was thus unluckily carried out of 
the kingdom, he propoſed the advancing his bro- 
ther Prince ALEXANDER to the throne ; but 
the young Prince declined it, probably being de- 
terred by Prince James's fate. The perſon 
pitched upon next it was thought proper to con- 
ceal at preſent, that it might not be in the power 
of the vigilant Saxons to defeat their deſign. But 
the Poles many of them began to ſtagger in their 
reſolutions: the meaſures ſeemed. ſo deſperate, that 
ſeveral of the nobility left the aſſembly at War- 
ſaw, and proteſted againſt their proceedings, par- 
ticularly the Palatines of Caliſh and Caminiec, 
and the Biſhop of Culm. The Pope's Nuncio 
alſo went away, after having charged them on 
pain of the higheſt church cenſures to do nothing 
to the prejudice of their lawful Sovereign King 
AUGUSTUS. J 

Ihe King of Sweden, obſerving the diet at 
Warſaw to be very unſteady and dilatory in 
their proceedings, which gave his Poliſh Majeſty 
an opportunity of ſtrengthening himſelf by the 
addition of ſeveral palatinates and the forces of 
the crown, which daily went over to him, preſſed 
the Primate and diet to come to a ſpeedy con- 
cluſion : promiſing to protect them againſt all 
powers which ſhould oppoſe their meaſures: and 
when they began to ſtart new difficulties, he 
gave them to underſtand he would not be kept 
in ſuſpenſe any longer: whereupon the Primate 
alſo left the diet, and was followed by ſome con- 
ſiderable members of it; but the Palatines and 
deputies in the intereſt of Sweden proceeded how- 
ever to an election without them.; and choſe 
STANISLAUS LESINSKI, Palatin of Poſnania, sass. 
or Poſen, and proclaimed him King of Poland A 
on the twelfth of July, 1704. He was a young 
gentleman of no great fortune, or- family; nor 
conſiderable on account of his alliances, or in- 
tereſt. But the King of Sweden obſerving him 
to be of a ſprightly genius, and fit to act the 
part he deſigned for him, reſolved he . 
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man, and the Poles in his intereſt did not 
think fit to oppoſe it. But it was a ſurprize to 
all the world ; his name not having been menti- 
oned ſcarce till the time of the eleion, The 
primate and grandees, Who had withdrawn them- 
ſelves from the confederacy, refuſing to acknow- 
ledge the new King, the Swedes let them know 
that if they remained of that mind, their lands 
ſhould be deſtroyed with fire and ſword, Where- 
upon the Cardinal, and many of the nobility who 
had withdrawn themſelves, came in a few days 
and congratulated their new Sovereign on his ac- 
ceſſion to the throne, And according to my au- 
thor, no private gentleman was ever advanced 
to a crown who better became it, or behaved 
with more modeſty and agreeable deportment. 
While the Swedes and confederated Poles were 
taken up in electing and proclaiming STANISLAUS, 
King AUGUSTUS was aſſembling his troops in 
order to diſpute his title. He had with him in 
the neighbourhood of Sendomir an army of four- 
teen thouſand Saxons, and ten thouſand Poles ; 


and twelve thouſand of the beſt troops in the Czar 


of Muſcovy's army were ready to join him. A 
body of Saxons alfo were ordered to enter Great 
Poland, and plunder the lands of the confederates, 
who took the beautiful caſtle of Poſen, the ſeat 
of King STANISLAUS, and levelled it with the 
ground, compelling the ſubjects of the confede- 
racy to raiſe fifteen hundred thouſand crowns by 


way of atonement for their diſloyalty. 


The King of Poland with the body of his ar- 
my afterwards marched ſouthwards towards Po- 
dolia, on whom the King of Sweden very dili- 


gently attended: but having drawn the Swedes a 
good diſtance from Warfaw, King Au Gusrus 
returned on a ſudden with a detachment of four 
thouſand men, and ſurprized that city with great 
numbers of the confederated nobility in it; mak- 


ing Count Horn and the Swediſh garriſon pri- 
ſoners of war. The new Queen, and the Car- 


dinal Primate made their eſcape but a few hours 
before the city was inveſted, and King AuGus- 
the inhabitants to raiſe him fifty 
thouſand rix dollars to ſave them from being plun- 
dered. He ravaged the eſtates of his enemies alſo 


rs obliged 


in the neighbouring country, particularly the Car- 


dinal Primate's, by which means he raiſed vaſt 


ſums of money. In the mean time the King of 


Sweden continued his march into Red Ruſſia, 


and took the city of Lemburg obliging the in- 


Habitants to pay him four hundred thouſand rix 
dollars. Thus were the miſerable natives fleeced ' 
of all they had, either by the Swedes or Saxons, 


under pretence of diſaffection to the one or the 
other. The diſmal repreſentations and complaints 


of the confederates ſoon obliged the King of Swe- 
den to return from his ſouthern expedition to their 
aſſiſtance, whereupon King AUuGusTUs with his 
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ſiſting of fourteen thouſand men, to make their 
retreat into Saxony, which they did under the 
conduct of General SCHYLEMBERG, notwith- 
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ſtanding the utmoſt efforts of the King of Swe-_ 


den, who came up with them and attacked them 
ſeveral times in perſon, with all the horſe of his 
army. This was eſteemed one of the fineſt re- 
treats which had been made in this age, con- 
ſidering the enemy the Saxons had to deal with, 
and the length of the way they were to march 
over a campain country, without horſe, and with- 
out chevaux de frize, or pikes. : 
\ King AuGusTvs receiving intelligence that the 
King of Sweden deſigned to invade his Saxon do- 
minions, went thither in perſon, and levied more 
forces in order to oppoſe him, but ſpent ſo much 
time in Saxony, that many of his Poliſh friends 
forſook him, and went over to King STANISLA- 
Us, which ſome of them paid dearly for not long 
after; for about this time (anno 1705) there aroſe 
a hero who eſpouſed the party of King AuGus- 
Tus, and ſurprized and haraſſed thoſe who op- 


poſed the Saxon intereſt without ceaſing. His 


name was SMEGIELSKI a Poliſh gentleman of 


great courage and vivacity ; not bred to arms, 


yet conſtantly victorious. His firſt enterprize was 
againſt the nobility of Sendomir, who had declar- 
ed for King Sr ANIS LA us, and were aſſembled 
at Optatow in a provincial diet. Theſe gen- 


tlemen having finiſhed their reſolves on the eleventh 
of June, 1705, SMEGIELSKI entered the town 


next morning by break of day, with a body of 
Coflacks and his own * tenants and ſervants, a- 


mounting to fifteen hundred men, among whom 
there were not an hundred regular forces in all. 
Here he ſeized the caſtellan of Sendomir, and ſe- 


venty five others of the nobility of that palati- 
nate, and carried them away priſoners as far as 
Leopold; and in his way fell upon ſix hundred 
Swedes and Walachians who were poſted in a 


neighbouring caſtle to defend the aſſembly of 


Sendomir, and ſetting fire to the outworks, burnt 


them every man, except forty Swediſh officers, 


or thereabouts, to whom quarter was granted. 


Within ten days after he ſurprized three thou- 
ſand Walachians and three hundred horſe of Prince 
Sa PHIEA's, in the town of 2 on the 


frontiers of Lithuania, and either killed or took 


the whole body priſoners. From hence he march- 


ed all night and entered Warſaw, obliging the 
magiſtrates; to proclaim the univerſalia, as it is 


called, whereby the nobility were ſummoned to 
mount on horſeback, for the preſervation of King 
Abs usrus; after which he paſſed the Viſtula, 
and continued encamped in the neighbourhood of 
Warſaw a conſiderable time; fo that the diet 
which King STANISLAUS had ſummoned to meet 
at Warſaw, durſt not appear there for fear'of * 
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CHAP. ther viſit, till the King of Sweden marched part 


Tc 


of his army thither for their protection. In this 


— aſſembly of the confederates it wes reſolved, that 


durgh on the 2 


King STANISLAUS ſhould be crowned on the 
fourth of October following ; and the ſolemnity 
was accordingly performed on that day, notwith- 
ſtanding a brief came from Rome, prohibiting the 
biſhops of Poland to affift at his coronation. 
But while the partizans of STANISLAUS were 
preparing for his coronation, SMEGIELSKI on 2 
ſudden appeared in Poliſh Pruia with a body 
of ſeven thoutang men, and inveſted Mfarien- 
ath of Sep :ember, 1705 ; and the 
ſecond day of October took the town by ftorm, 
putting all the Swedes in TA :r7140n to the ſword, 
except three hundred men, ho threw down their 
arms and begged for quarter. He afterwards gave 
the plunder of the town to his men, Was entire- 
ly ruined the place, deing one of the moſt beau- 
tiful cities in that part of Poland. The King of 
Sweden hereupon tent out ſeveral detachments to 
intercept SMEGIELSKI in his retreat, but could 
get no intelligence of his motions till the 12th of 
December, when be heard he had ſfurpnzed the 
city of Cracow, making the whole garriſon, which 


cConſiſted of near two thouſand Swedes and Poles, 


Tre Pri. 
Ware dies. 


- himſelf the univerſal contempt of mankind. King hea 


pritoners of war, 2nd obliged the inhabitants to 


pey him fixty thouſand rix dollars, to redeem 
their houſes from plunder. 


The Cardinal Primate, who had retired in . 


cuſt to Dantzick, died about this time. He had 
by his treacherous unſteady conduct drawn upon 


AUGUSTUS had reaſon to hate him, and STA- 


The Qa: 
endet Fo- 
und wa 2 
gem KDRy. 


NISLAVS could have no affection for im. The 


King of Sweden made him his tool, at the fame 


time he ſighted him. The Pope cenfured bim, 
and he was abandoned by the Biſhops : but his 
relations had reaſon to rejoice in the vaſt eftate he 
heaped up; for he left to Mr. TowiaxsK1 alone, 
who had married his niece, five hundred thou- 
and crowns, beides hs lands. 

Wdile the Pole, with their reſpective * 
derates the Swedes and Saxons, were baraffing 
_ other, the Czar of Muſcory advanced in- 

o Courland, and having taken the capital city 
of Mittau, aud the cattle of Banske, became 
maſter of the whole province. After which he 
marched with an army of fifty thoulnd men 


towards Grodno in Lithuania, where King Au- 


GUSTUS jained him with his Saxon troops. H:- 
ther the King of Sweden advanced to attack 
them, but found them fo advantapeouſty 


paſted 
that he dad not thank — and thexeioge 
marched on to Wilna; King Au- 


GUSTVUS detached three thoafand horſe to Wa- 


faw, and ſurprued that city again, making them 
pay ſeverely for the disaffecton they had ſhewn 
ag pas In the mean tone General SCHY- 


LEMBERG Was 


5 hou 22 8 er ene Z 


Muſcovites to join King AUGUsSTUs, but wa 
fallen upon by ** Swediſh General RRRIxs- 


CHILD ſoon after he had paſſed the Oder, and 
entirely Gefeated, which gave the King of Swe- 


den a favourable opportunity of invading Saxony, 
whereby he propoſed to cut off all future ſupplies 


from his enemies : his Swediſh Majef ajelty therefore + | 
immediately advanced that Way, pudliſhing 2 = = 8 
manifeſto, whereia he declared, that he was obliced dert An 


to eater the electorate of Saxony with his army, 
in order to put an end to the preſent war which 
had deen unzuſty begun and carried on 
him by the forces raiſed in that Country. 
he might without iyuttice retalate the devaſtz- 
tions committed in the Swediſh dominions by 
their Elector. King AUGUSTUS ; but he ſhould 
in ſome meaſure lay aſide his reſentment, and all 
perions who ſhould continue in their habitations, 
ad not remove their effects, but pay a ſhare of 
the contributions neceſſary to be raiſed for the 
ſubſiſtence of his troops, ſhould be received into 
Eis protection, and remain ſecure in their per- 
ons and policſhons. On the contrary, all who 
ſhould pretend to ſtand on their defenſe, forfake 
their families, or bury their treaſure and effects, 
he declared ſhould be treated as enemies without 
ere. 

In the beginning of September, 1706, the King 
of Sweden entered Saxoay at the bead of his ar- 
my, keeping a pretty exact diſcipline. but raiſed 
y contributions on the deſenſeleis inbabitcants. 
He feized alſo the Elector's revenues. And | 
AUGUSTUs bang ſenſible he had no forces in 
the ckQorate which could make any tolerable 


ſent orders t his ful to furniſh. 
the Swedes with whatever they demanded, and 


commanded the Governor of Leiphck to fur- 
render that city into their hands; Þ dos ts 
Swedes were in an den maſters of the whale 
country except Dreiden, in which Count Fus- 
STEMBERG Commanded with a garriſon of five 
thoufand men, and a numerous artillery. Appli- 
cation was hereupon made to the King of Swe- 
den by the Minifters of Pruffa, Holland and 
Hanover, for the removal of his troops, and it 
was Tag to be ſuch a breach of the peace of 


the Empire, as muft necefiarily bring all the mem- 
bers of that great body to unite in its 

But the King of Sweden was determined to keep 
his footing at; all hazards till he had obtained hs 
AUGUSTUS; and the ftates of 


ras” Ps i ar — + 
ar Cetin of ums was granted them for ten 
WEEKS. 
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in the mean time King AucusTus gained 
und in Poland, and propoſed not only the 
driving the King of Sweden's forces out of that 
country, but to have followed him into Saxony, 


and reſcued his ſubjects from the oppreſhon they 


ly under; being joined therefore by the Ruſhan 
General, Prince MENzIKoFF, he marched di- 
realy into Great Poland at the head of an ar- 
my conſiſting of eight thouſand Saxons, fix thou- 
and Poles and Coſſacks, and eighteen thouſand 
Muſcovites. Here they found the Swediſh Ge- 
neral MARDEFIELD had aſſembled his troops, 
conſiſting of eight thouſand Swedes, and fourteen 
thouſand Poles of King STANISLAUs's party, 
ready to give him battle. 

They came to an engagement on the 28th 
of October, about three in the afternoon ; and 


© after an obſtinate diſpute, which laſted till night, 


te King AUGUSTUS gained a complete victory, 


raking all the Swediſh cannon, ſeven thouſand 


wazgons, all their tents, colours and ftandards, 


together with General MAR DEFIEI D himſelf, 


two hundred and thirty officers, and three thou- 
ſand private men, beſides ten thouſand men killed 
and wounded in the battle. The city of Kaliſh 
alſo ſurrendered the next day, with the Swediſh 
garriſon, confiſting of nine hundred men; and 
could King AUGUSTUS have marched immedi- 
ately into Saxony, he had now a fair opportu- 
nity of reftoring his affairs: but in the moment 
he had obtained this fucceſs, a courier 
met him with the arncles on between 
his commiſioners and the King of Sweden for 
the evacuation of Saxony, and his own 
tion of the crown of Poland; which, how mor- 
tiring ſoever, Kg AUGUSTUS found himſelf 
under a neceſity of ratifying the next month. 


I de moſt material articles of this treaty were, 


: That Ning AUGUusTVUs ſhould renounce the 
rt crown of Poland under his hand and ſeal, ac- 


nowiedge King STANISLAUS, reſtore the archives 


** of that Kingdom, and the regalia, which he had 


brought from thence to Saxony. That he ſhould 


renounce his alliances with the Czar, and never 


_ aft him for the future. That the Poliſh pri- 
toners, and particularly Prince James and Prince 


CoxnSTANTINE SOBIESKI ſhould be releaſed, 
well as the Swediſh priſoners. That all 
Sweciſh deſerters and traytors, particularly the 
General Count Pa T Ku, ſhould be delivered up 
to hs Swediſh Majeſty. That all the Ruſſian 


iciciers in Saxony, and all trophies of war, co- 


lours, ſtandards, &c. ſhould be delivered up to 


the King of Sweden, whoſe forces were to quit 
the Saxon territories ſo ſoon as theſe articles were 
Mi) executed on the part of King AucusTvs. 
And 25 a farther mortification, this miſerable 
3 in a letter to congratulate 
d val King STANISLAUS on his acceſſion to 
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the throne: a copy of which letter lyes before me, CH AP; 
dated the 8th of April, 1707. 5 V. 
But notwithſtanding King AuGusTUs bad. 
thus ſolemnly abdicated the crown of Poland, the 2 hn 
affairs of King STANISLAUS were not at all ad- ob King 
vanced by it, but rather went backwards. The Sraxis- 
new Primate, a moſt inveterate enemy to King 108. 
STANISLAUS, endeavoured to obtain the pro- 
tection of the Muſcovites againſt the Swedes : 
He ſummoned a great council of the nobility at 
Cracow, and afterwards at Lublin, and prevail- 
ed on them to accept of the Ruſſian ſuccours. 
Whereupon the Czar brought two great armies 
into Poland, making a dreadful havock among 
thoſe who were in the confederacy againſt King 
AUuGusTUs, The Czar alſo drew over the 
crown army to declare againſt the election of 
King STANISLAUS; and to enter into a league 
offenſiwe and defenſive for their mutual protecti- 
on : nor would the Poles entertain any thoughts 
of a new election, but {till held a ſecret correſpon- 
dence with King AUuGUsTUs, who they were 
ſenſible only ſubmitted to the force put upon him 
becauſe he could no otherwiſe deliver himſelf from 
the Swedes ; and would, whenever an opportunity 
ſhould offer, attempt the recovery of his throne. 
The Czar in the mean time continued to 
plunder and ravage the adherents of King ST A- 
NISLAUS, carrying off all the noble libraries, 
pictures and furniture, with which the houſes of 
the nobility were adorned; and ſent them into 
Ruſſia, together with the ſtatues, orange trees, 
&c. he found in their gardens, rendring the coun- 
try a perfect deſert. 5 | 
The King of Sweden remaining with his army ye king of 
in Saxony all the winter 1706. and till the latter Sweden 
end of the year following anno 1707. was applied cpu d by 
to both by the French and the confederatees, who ME 
were now engaged in a bloody war, each of them federates. 
endeavouring to draw him over to their party, 
or at leaſt to perſuzde him to ſtand neuter: for 
as he lay in the heart of the Empire with a victo- 
rious army of veteran troops, much was appre- 
hended from him; and indeed, had he not formed 
that chimerical project of marching into Muſco- 
vy and dethroning the Czar, he might have ren- 
dered Sweden one of the moſt formidable powers 
of Europe: as it was, the Emperor durſt oppoſe - 
him in nothing, but ſubmitted to whatever bis 
Swediſh Majeſty was pleaſed to demand in that 
Twoor three occaſions the King of Sweden had, He mortifies 
or made, of quarrelling with the Emperor while be Empe- 
he was in Saxony, of which one was this, being 


rot. 

determined to augment his army while he lay in 

the Empire to fifty thouſand men and upwards: 

he cauſed levies to be made in all the provinces 

adjoining, and particularly in Sileſia, of which 

the « ing officer for the Emperor having 
intelligence, 
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CHAP: intelligence, ſent to the Swediſh officer who liſted 
V. them at Breſlaw, and demanded by what autho- 
ki fity he'raiſed men in that city: who thereupon 
| produced his Swediſh Majeſty's commiſſion.: The 
Imperial officer anſwered, the King of Sweden 

was not King of Sileſia, and took twenty men 

from the Swede by force which he lifted there, 

and confined the officer. This the King of Swe- 

den reſented; alledging, that complaint ought to 

have been firſt made to him, before they had im- 

priſoned his officer. Another occaſion of the miſ- 

_ underſtanding, was ſome reflections Count ZopoR 

had made on the King of Sweden's conduct in 

the preſence of his Ambaſſador the Baron STR A- 
LENHEIM at Vienna ; for which the King of 

Sweden would accept of no leſs ſatisfaction than 

the ſending, Count Z0B0K priſoner to Alt Ran- 

{tat, to be put into the hands of his Swediſh 

Majeſty, A third ground of complaint was the 
ſulfering four regiments of Muſcovites to eſcape 

cout of Saxony through the Emperor's territories, 

| Which were to have been delivered up to the King 

of Sweden by the late treaty with King Au- 

Relieves the GUSTUs, The King of Sweden alſo demanded 
<a that the Proteſtants of Sileſia, who had been very 
* much abuſed by the Imperialiſts, might be reſtor- 
ed to their juſt rights, in purſuance of the treaty 

of Munſter, | | ES 8 

Theſe were articles very grievous and perplex- 

ing to the Emperor; but he was ſo far from be- 

ing in a condition to deny what the Swede inſiſt- 

ed on, that he was obliged to his allies for pre- 

ſerving him on the imperial throne. . And when 


the Imperialiſts, eſpecially the Sileſian clergy made. 


ſome delay in reſtoring to the Lutherans of that 


country, the churches, ſchools, and other proper- 


ties and privileges they had deprived them of, the 


King of Sweden ordered ſeveral regiments of horſe 


to be quartered on the Catholicks of that country ; 
of whom he alſo demanded the ſum of fourſcore 
thouſand crowns, partly upon account of their 
obſtinacy in not reſtoring the Proteſtants to their 
rights, and partly to revenge the affront on his 
lieutenant who had been impriſoned for railing 
recruits in Breſlaw.  _ ; 5 
As to the Muſcovite troops, the Emperor was 
obliged to declare, that their eſcape was without 
his knowledge or privity; and that he had ſent 
out ſeveral parties after them, but could not over- 
take them. Which facts were abſolutely falſe. 
Such mean things are the greateſt Princes on 
earth ſometimes induced to do to preſerve their 
quiet 3 but what was ſtill meaner, was the deli- 
vering up one of his own Miniſters, Count Zo- 
B OR, for uſing ſome freedom of ſpeech in a pri- 
vate converſation with the Swediſh Ambaſſador. 
This Count was ſent to Alt Ranſtat, and delivered 
to the King of Sweden, to be uſed according to 


his diſcretion. And now any one muſt imagine 
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four thouſand men, and drained the countries 


cavalry advancing farther, were cantoned towards 


land; and was thought to have been the firſt 
mover of the confederacy formed againſt Sweden 


made in his behalf; though the King ef Sweden 


lye ſtill in Poland all the following year for want 


and a detachment of Swedes, marched towards 


to his party, but found it impracticable. The 


to oppoſe King STANISLAUs and the Swedes to 


the affairs of the Emperor were not in a much CH 1 
better ſtate than thoſe of the King of Poland, . 
who was alſo obliged to ſacrifice Count PATKUI i, 
and all his friends to the reſentment of his Swe. 
diſh! Majeſty. e T By G3 
; The King of Sweden having no longer any Ti. ri 
pretence, or indeed inclination, to remain in the * MS .. 
Empire after he had encreaſed his army to fifty dann =. 
bis um 
where he lay of the beſt part of their treaſure; on bin 
the 6th of September 1707. went to take a for- 
mal leave of K ing Au usr us at Dreſden, being 
ſaluted at his departure by a triple diſcharge of 
the artillery; and no doubt the Saxons would 
have fired all the great guns in the electorate to 
procure his removal. By the 8th of September, 
the whole ar my having paſſed the Oder and en- 
tered Poland, the foot were quartered in the di- 
{tricts of Kaliſh, Poſnania, Cujavia, &c. and the 


Warſaw. About this time it was that the King 
of Sweden cauſed the famous Count PaTKur, com! 
ſo much talked of in Europe, and interceded for *. 
by many ſovereign Princes, to be broke alive up- „ 
on the wheel at Caſimir. This unfortunate gen- 
tleman was a native of Livonia, and conſequent- 
ly a ſubject of Sweden, but having received ſome 


diſguſt, went into the ſervice of the King of Po- 


by the Danes, Swedes, and Ruffians, and of the 
invaſion of Livonia; for which the King of 
Sweden expreſſed the utmoſt reſentment againſt 
him, and would agree with King AuGusTus 
on no other terms than the delivering him up; 
whom he executed, as has been ſaid, notwith- 
ſtanding the ſtrongeſt applications that could be 


was not fo rigorous in the caſe of Count Zoos, 
but gave him his liberty to return to Vienna up- 
on a very flight ſubmiſſion. _ OS 
The Muſcovites had ſo entirely deſtroyed the 
country, that the King of Sweden was obliged to 


of proviſions to ſubſiſt his troops in their march, 
and to furniſh his army from Sileſia and other 
parts of Germany. King STANISLAUS in the 
mean time, with the Poliſh forces in his intereſt, 


Cracow, in hopes to bring over the crown General 


Primate and the crown General on the contrary, 
held a general diet at Lublin, where the nobility - 
came to a reſolution to ſerve on horſeback in per- 
ſon ; and bound themſelves, it is faid, by an oath 


the laſt drop of blood. And the Czar, to encourage 

their zeal, ſent them a great ſum of money, 

which gave life to their deſigns. STANISLAUS 
- finding 


finding things in this condition, and that the 
crown army was aCtualy joined by twelve thou- 
find Muſcovites, made a kind of precipitate re- 
treat to the King of Sweden, apprehending him- 
ſelf in ſome danger of being ſurrounded and cut 
in pieces. | . 

The King of Sweden was now with his army 
in Lithuania and the northern part of Poland; 
expecting that the Muſcovites would have made 
the greateſt efforts on the {ide of Livonia ; but 
finding the Poles and Muſcovites in the ſouth 
grow very numerous, or rather having ſome aſſu- 
rance of being joined by the Coſſack General 
MAzEPPA, he determined to march with his 
army towards the U krain, leaving the road to Moſ- 
cow, Which it was believed he had before re- 
ſolved to take. The Swedes therefore facing to 
the right, followed the courſe of the Poliſh fron- 
tiers, marching directly to the river Nieper, or 
Boriſthenes: and it was thought ſtrange by many 
that the Ruſſians neither now, nor in all the time 
the Swediſh army lay in Poland, ever appeared in 
a conſiderable body, and offered them battle. But 
the Muſcovites, it ſeems, were now another kind 
of ſoldiers than at the beginning of the war, They 
had learned not to fight but when there was ſome 
probability of advantage; and their General ho- 
vering at a diftance, ſeemed to deſign the haral- 
ſing and fatiguing the Swedes, rather than coming 
to an engagement; and in this did them more 
miſchief than by fighting, obliging them frequent- 
ly to alter their march, and turn this way, or 
that way, as they appeared on this or that fide of 
them. The Swedes came however to an engage- 
ment once this year with twelve thouſand Ruſ- 
ſian dragoons, on the paſſing the little river Wa- 
hitz; where after an hour's diſpute, the Ruſſians 
were defeated : but it was obſerved that they 
fought after a different manner than formerly ; 
and that their officers when the line was broken 
carried off their men in better order, and manag- 
ed their retreat with leſs confuſion than uſual ; 
from whence the Swediſh officers begun to ap- 
prchend they ſhould have a more difficult task of 
it if ever they came to a general engagement 
with them than they found at the battle of Narva, 
and ſo it ſoon after proved. : 
After this defeat of the Ruſſian General, the 
Swedes found themſelves maſters of the country 
as far as the Boriſthenes: the Czar ordering all 
his troops to paſs that river, and break down the 
bridges after them. But the King of Sweden, 
turning again a little towards the north, marched 
to Mohilow on the ſame river, which opened her 
gates at the firſt ſummons. Here the King of 
Sweden ſeemed again to be in ſuſpence whether he 
ſhould march directly to Moſcow, or follow the 
enemy in the courſe they took. He remained at 
Mohilow — weeks, his army poſſeſſing all 
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orders to follow him as faſt as he could, was ad- 
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the country on the Poliſh fide of the Nieper for C H AP. 
ſixty miles, the rown of Mohilow being in the V. - 
centre: he waited the longer at this place, in ex- wy 
pectation of a body of his forces, commanded by 
General LEWENHAUPT, who was ordered to 
join him with all imaginable ſpeed; but LE“E3 
WENHAUPT had ſuch a vaſt quantity of ammuni- 
tion and proviſions to get together for the intend- 
ed expedition into Muſcovy, that he could not 
come up fo ſoon as was expected; and the King 
weary with waiting, or perhaps being apprehen- 
ſive of loſing the opportunity of joining the Col- 
ſacks, begun his march without him, leaving 
LEWENHAUPT orders to follow. This General 
had with him fourteen thouſand men, fix thou— 
ſand waggons with ammunition and proviſion, 
and a fine train of artillery : and in theſe circum- 
ſtances the King of Sweden did not at all fear 
his being attacked by any detachment from the 
Muſcovite army. _ 

The Swedes therefore, according to the laſt re- 
ſolution which had been taken, left the road of 
Moſcow by Smolensko, and marched down the 


river Nieper into Ukrania, and at Czernikow, 


MAz EPA, the Coffack General, joined the 
Swedes with ten thouſand men, who were ex- 
pected to have been many more: but MAZ E PPA 
was obliged to ſend fix thouſand of his forces to 
garriſon the town of Baturin, the place of his 
reſidence, which the Muſcovite General MEN 
ZIKOFF took notwithſtanding by ſtorm, putting 
the whole garriſon to the ſword ; which fo diſ- 
couraged the reſt of the Coſſacks, that they re- 
fuſed to obey MAazEePPa's orders; and by the 
Czar's influence, choſe another General; ſo that 
they were of little other uſe to the Swedes beſides 
the furniſhing them with ammunition and pro- 
viſion, which old MazePPa did in great plenty 
from that fruitful country, the Poliſh Ukrain. 
But while the King of Sweden lay at Czerni- 
kow, he received the fatal news that General 
LEWEN HAUPT was entirely defeated by the 
Muſcovites in the following manner, 


LEWENHAUPT, having received his maſter's The Swe- 


diſh Gene- 
ral LEW EN- 
HAUPT de- 
feated by 

the Ruſhans, 


vanced almoſt as far as Mohilow on the Nieper, 
when his parties brought him intelligence that 
Prince MENZIKOFF, or the Czar himſelf, was 
marching towards him with a body of thirty 
thouſand men, which he did not ſeem much ter- 
rified at; and though he was adviſed to intrench, 
and had a night's time for it, reſolved to meet 
the enemy Without any ſuch advantages. About 
three in the afternoon the next day, the Ruſſians 
appeared in order of battle, and were received 
by the Swediſh foot with all the firmneſs imagina- 
ble, not ftitring from their poſt, but pouring in 
their ſhot in a very terrible manner; but being 
ſurrounded by the Muſcovites, who were. more 
5R than 


CHAP; 
: V. 


| Relieves the 
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intelligence, ſent to the Swediſh officer who liſted 
them at Breſlaw, and demanded by what autho- 
rity. he raiſed men in that city: who thereupon 
produced his Swediſh Majeſty's commiſſion. The 
Imperial officer anſwered, the King of Sweden 
was not King of Sileſia, and took twenty men 
from the Swede by force which he liſted there, 


and confined the officer. This the King of Swe- 


den reſented; alledging, that complaint ought to 
have been firſt made to him, before they had im- 
priſoned his officer. Another occaſion of the miſ- 
underſtanding, was ſome refletions Count ZogoR 
had made on the King of Sweden's conduct in 
the preſence of his Ambaſſador the Baron STR A- 
LENHEIM at Vienna; for which the King of 
Sweden would accept of no leſs ſatisfaction than 
the ſending Count Z0B0K priſoner to Alt Ran- 
ſtat, to be put into the hands of his Swediſh 
Majeſty. A third ground of complaint was the 
ullering four regiments of Muſcovites to eſcape 


out of Saxony through the Emperor's territories, 


which were to have been delivered up to the King 
of Sweden by the late treaty with King Au- 
GUSTUS. The King of Sweden alſo demanded 
that the Proteſtants of Sileſia, who had been very 
much abuſed by the Imperialiſts, might be reſtor- 
ed to their juſt rights, in purſuance of the treaty 
of Munſter. _ | < | - os 

Theſe were articles very grievous and perplex- 
ing to the Emperor; but he was fo far from be- 
ing in a condition to deny what the Swede inſiſt- 
ed on, that he was obliged to his allies for pre- 
ſerving him on the imperial throne. And when 
the Imperialiſts, eſpecially the Sileſian clergy made 
ſome delay in reſtoring to the Lutherans of that 
country, the churches, ſchools, and other proper- 


ties and privileges they had deprived them of, the 


King of Sweden ordered ſeveral regiments of horſe 


to be quartered on the Catholicks of that country; 


of whom he alſo demanded the ſum of fourſcore 
thouſand crowns, partly upon account of their 


. obſtinacy in not reſtoring the Proteſtants to their 


rights, and partly to revenge the affront on his 
lieutenant who had been impriſoned for raiſing 
recruits in Breſlaw. | 

As to the Muſcovite troops, the Emperor was 
obliged to declare, that their eſcape was without 
his knowledge or privity; and that he had ſent 
out ſeveral parties after them, but could not over- 
take them. Which facts were abſolutely falſe. 


Such mean things are the greateſt Princes on 


earth ſometimes induced to do to preſerve their 
quiet; but what was ftill meaner, was the deli- 
vering up one of his own Miniſters, Count Zo- 
BOR, for uſing ſome freedom of ſpeech in a pri- 
vate converſation with the Swediſh Ambaſſador. 
This Count was ſent to Alt Ranſtat, and delivered 
to the King of Sweden, to be uſed according to 
his diſcretion, And now any one muſt imagine 


diſh Majeſty. 


the affairs of the Emperor were not in a. much Ch 
better ſtate than thoſe of the King of Poland, 
who was alſo obliged to ſacrifice Count PAT Kol 
and all his friends to the reſentment of his Swe. 


i The King of Sweden having no longer any Tv 
pretence, or indeed inclination, to remain in the ® in 
Empire after he had enereaſed his army to fifty 1 
four thouſand men, and drained the countries baus 
where he lay of the beſt part of their treaſure; on *® 
the 6th of September 1707. went to. take a for- 
mal leave of K ing AuGusTuUs at Dreſden, being 
ſaluted at his departure by a triple difcharge of 
the artillery; and no doubt the Saxons would 
have fired all the great guns in the electorate to 
procure his removal. By the 8th of September, 
the whole ar my having paſſed the Oder and en- 
tered Poland, the foot were quartered in the di- 
ſtricts of Kaliſh, Poſnania, Cujavia, &c. and the 
cavalry advancing farther, were cantoned towards 
Warſaw. About this time it was that the King 
of Sweden cauſed the famous Count PAT Kl, Cr! 
ſo much talked of in Europe, and interceded for *: * 


by many ſovereign Princes, to be broke alive up- „ 4 
on the wheel at Caſimir. | 


This unfortunate gen- 
tleman was a native of Livonia, and conſequent- 
ly a ſubject of Sweden, but having received ſome 
diſguſt, went into the ſervice of the King of Po- 


land; and was thought to have been the firſt 


mover of the confederacy formed againſt Sweden 
by the Danes, Swedes, and Ruſſians, and of the 
invaſion of Livonia; for which the King of 
Sweden expreſſed the utmoſt reſentment againſt 
him, and would agree with King AuGusTus 
on no other terms than the delivering him up; 
whom he executed, as has been ſaid, notwith- 
ſtanding the ſtrongeſt applications that could be 
made in his behalf; though the King ef Sweden 
was not ſo rigorous in the caſe of Count ZopoR, 
but gave him his liberty to return to Vienna up- 
on a very flight ſubmiſſion, _ . 
The Muſcovites had ſo entirely deſtroyed the 
country, that the King of Sweden was obliged to 
lye ſtill in Poland all the following year for want 
of proviſions to ſubſiſt his troops in their march, 
and to furniſh his army from Sileſia and other 
parts of Germany. King STANISLAUS in the 
mean time, with the Poliſh forces in his intereſt, 
and a detachment of Swedes, marched towards 
Cracow, in hopes to bring over the crown General 
to his party, but found it impracticable. The 
Primate and the crown General on the contrary, 
held a general diet at Lublin, where the nobility - 
came to a reſolution to ſerve on horſeback in per- 
ſon ; and bound themſelves, it is ſaid, by an oath 


to oppoſe King STANISLAUS and the Swedes to 


the laſt drop of blood. And the Czar, to encourage 
their zeal, ſent them a great ſum. of money, 
which gave life to their deſigns. . STANISLAUS 


p. finding things in this condition, and that the 

crown army was actualy joined by twelve thou- 
and Muſcovites, made a kind of precipitate re- 
treat to the King of Sweden, apprehending him- 
ſelf in ſome danger of being ſurrounded and cut 
in pieces. ; 

The King of Sweden was now with his army 
in Lithuania and the northern part of Poland; 
erpecting that the Muſcovites would have made 
the greateſt efforts on the ſide of Livonia; but 
finding the Poles and Muſcovites in the ſouth 
crow very numerous, or rather having ſome aſſu- 
rance of being joined by the Coſſack General 
MAzEPPA, he determined to march with his 
army towards the Ukrain, leaving the road to Moſ- 
cow, Which it was believed he had before re- 
ſolved to take. The Swedes therefore facing to 
the right, followed the courſe of the Polith fron- 
tiers, marching directly to the river Nieper, or 
Boriſthenes: and it was thought ſtrange by many 
that the Ruſſians neither now, nor in all the time 
the Swediſh army lay in Poland, ever appeared in 
a conſiderable body, and offered them battle. But 
the Muſcovites, it ſeems, were now another kind 
of ſoldiers than at the beginning of the war. 'T hey 
had learned not to fight but when there was ſome 
probability of advantage; and their General ho- 
vering at a diftance, ſeemed to. deſign the haraſ- 
ſing and fatiguing the Swedes, rather than coming 
to an engagement; and in this did them more 


| ly to alter their march, and turn this way, or 
that way, as they appeared on this or that ſide of 


ment once this year with twelve thouſand Ruſ- 
ſian dragoons, on the paſſing the little river Wa- 
hitz; where after an hour's diſpute, the Ruſhans 
were defeated : but it was obſerved that they 
fought after a different manner than formerly ; 
and that their officers when the line was broken 
carried off their men in better order, and manag- 
ed their retreat with leſs confuſion than uſual ; 


prehend they ſhould have a more difficult task of 
it if ever they came to a general engagement 
with them than they found at the battle of Narva, 
and fo it ſoon after proved. 

After this defeat of the Ruſſian General, the 
Swedes found themſelves maſters of the country 
as far as the Boriſthenes: the Czar ordering all 
his troops to paſs that river, and break down the 
bridges after them. But the King of Sweden, 


to Mohilow on the ſame river, which opened her 

gates at the firſt ſummons. Here the King of 

Sweden ſeemed again to be in ſuſpence whether he 

ſhould march directly to Moſcow, or follow the 

enemy in the courſe they took. He remained at 

3 ſeveral weeks, his army poſſeſſing all 
0 1. I. 
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reſidence, which the Muſcovite General MEN“ 
miſchief than by fighting, obliging them frequent- 


them. The Swedes came however to an engage- 


from whence the Swediſh officers begun to ap- 


turning again a little towards the north, marched 
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the country on the Poliſh fide of the Nieper for CHAP. 
ſixty miles, the town of Mohilow being in the V. 
centre: he waited the longer at this place, in õ—1ͤ wnymnad 
pectation of a body of his forces, commanded by 
General LEWENHAUPT, who was ordercd to 
join him with all imaginable ſpeed; but LR“E 
WENHAUPT had ſuch a vaſt quantity of ammuni- 
tion and proviſions to get together for the intend- 
ed expedition into Muſcovy, that he could not 
come up ſo ſoon as was expected; and the King 
weary with waiting, or perhaps being apprehen- 
five of loſing the opportunity of joining the Col- 
ſacks, begun his march without him, leaving 
LEWENHAUPT orders to follow. This General 
had with him fourteen thouſand men, ſix thou- 
ſand waggons with ammunition and proviſion, 
and a fine train of artillery: and in theſe circum- 
ſtances the King of Sweden did not at all fear 
his being attacked by any detachment from the 
Muſcovite army. 

The Swedes therefore, according to the laſt re- 
ſolution which had been taken, left the road of 
Moſcow by Smolensko, and marched down the 
river Nieper into Ukrania, and at Czernikow, 
MazEPPa, the Coffack General, joined the 
Swedes with ten thouſand men, who were ex- 
pected to have been many more: but MAZ EPA 
was obliged to ſend fix thouſand of his forces to 
garriſon the town of Baturin, the place of his 


ZIKOFF took notwithſtanding by ſtorm, putting 

the whole garriſon to the ſword ; which ſo dif- 

couraged the reſt of the Coſſacks, that they re- 

fuſed to obey MAZ EPPA's orders; and by the 

Czar's influence, choſe another General; ſo that 

they were of little other uſe to the Swedes beſides 

the furniſhing them with ammunition and pro- 

viſion, which old MAZ E PPA did in great plenty 

from that fruitful country, the Poliſh Ukrain. 

But while the King of Sweden lay at Czerni- 

kow, he received the fatal news that General 

LEWENHAUPT was entirely defeated by the 

Muſcovites in the following manner, 8 
LEWENHA UT, having received his maſter's The Swe- 

orders to follow him as faſt as he could, was ad- ph Gene- 

vanced almoſt as far as Mohilow on the Nieper, n Mente po 

when his parties brought him intelligence that feared by | 

Prince MEnzIKoFF, or the Czar himſelf, was de Ruſians. 

marching towards him with a body of thirty 

thouſand men, which he did not ſeem much ter- 

rified at; and though he was adviſed to intrench, 

and had a night's time for it, reſolved to meet 

the enemy without any ſuch advantages. About 

three in the afternoon the next day, the Ruſſians 

appeared in order of battle, and were received 

by the Swediſh foot with all the firmneſs imagina- 

ble, not ſtirring from their poſt, but pouring in 

their ſhot in a very terrible manner; but being 

ſurrounded by the Muſcovites, who were more 
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CHAP. than twice their number, and charged in flank 
V. and rear, they were at length put into diſorder, 
ad forced to retreat for that night. The next 
| day the fight was renewed again, the Swedes of- 
ten rallying behind their waggons, where they 

ſecured themſelves for ſome time; and being at 

length driven from their waggons, they poſted 
themſelves in an adjoining village, being about 

nine thouſand men, as many horſe as foot, Here 

the Ruſſians offered them good terms, but the 

Swedes received their propoſals with contempt, 

and fired on the meſſengers, whereupon the at- 

tack was renewed, and a great ſlaughter made 


to cut off all their proviſions, and frequently ap. 
peared with part of his army before the Swediſh 
trenches, ſo that the carrying on the ſiege began 
to appear impracticable, and to raiſe it bein 
eſteemed diſhonourable, it was generally agreed 
to give the Muſcovites battle, as they did on the 
27th day of June, 1709, the Swedes being en. 
tirely defeated, and their King with great diffi. 
culty eſcaping to Bender in Turkey, as hath been 
already related, | 

It is evident that before the battle of Pultowa King & 
King Au Gus us had formed a deſign of re-aſcend. vim 
ing the throne of Poland, and entered into a ſe. relied 
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on both ſides; but the Swedes having loſt their 
cannon and ammunition, as well as their baggage, 


and the enemy bringing up their whole body to 
renew the fight, the Swedes retired in the night, 


and getting over the Boriſthenes, LEWENHAUPT 


marched with that diligence, that he joined his 


maſter the King of Sweden with ſeven or eight 
thouſand of his troops, without receiving any far- 
ther interruption from the Ruſſians, but the great 
loſs the Swedes ſuſtained was in their ammunition 
and proviſions; for LEWENHAUPT had under 
his convoy, ſix thouſand barrels of powder, a 
thouſand waggons loaded with arms and musket 
ball, twenty thouſand ſacks of meal, and a large 
ſum of money, with other neceſſaries, which 
fell into the hands of the Muſcovites. And now 
the Ruſſians began to look upon their troops to be 
equal to thoſe of the Swedes, and to apprehend 
that they might venture an engagement with 
them upon equal terms, which probably had no 
ſmall influence on the ſucceeding general battle 


of Pultowa. 


The reſt of the winter, 1708, was ſpent in 
skirmiſhing and beating up quarters on the one 


| tide and on the other; and though the Swedes 


pretend they had generally the advantage, yet it 
muſt be acknowledged, the Ruſſians managed 
their affairs ſo well, that the communication of 
the Swedes with Poland was entirely cut off, in- 
ſomuch that though General CRASSAN had aſ- 
ſembled a body of eighteen thouſand Swedes in 
Pomerania, and King ST ANISsLAus was advan- 
cing with another army to join the King of Swe- 
den, his Majeſty had no manner of intelligence 
of their motions, which occaſioned the precipi- 
tating of his affairs; for as if he had no depen- 
dance on thoſe troops, he paſſed the Nieper, and 
marched farther into the U Krain, croſſing all the 
rivers on that ſide, which lye very near together, 
and fat down on the ſecond of June, 179, be- 
fore the town of Pultowa, ſituate on the river 
Workſlaw, which falls into the Nieper. The 


place was ſtrong, and had in it a garriſon of five 


thouſand men; and the Czar ſoon after advanced 
within five miles of the Swediſh camp, where he 
entrenched his army, having fo poſted himſelf as 


cret correſpondence with the Czar for that pur- 
poſe; for inftead of retrenching his expences and 
leflening his troops, as his circumſtances ſeemed 
to require, he lifted men through all his domi- 
nions, and in the neighbouring ſtates, till he had 
raiſed an army of thirty thouſand men, of which 
ſixteen thouſand were horſe, a force much be- 
yond what his own country could maintain in 
the time of the greateſt proſperity. And in this, 
the Swediſh writers affirm, he was encouraged b 
thoſe very powers who were guarantees of the 
treaty of Alt Ranſtat, whereby King AvcvsTvs 


had renounced the crown of Poland. Certain it 


is, that King AUuGUsTVUs had no ſooner received 
advice of the defeat at Pultowa, but he prepared 
for his return into Poland, and openly received 
the Poliſh nobility, who were come to Dreſden to 
invite him to take the government upon him again. 
All things being in a readineſs, he left Saxony 
the tenth of Auguſt, 1709, and on the twentieth 
paſſed the Oder and entered Poland, marching 
directly for Warſaw with a body of eight thou- 
ſand horſe, the reft of the army being ordered to 
follow. King AuUGusTus thought fit at this 
time to publiſh a manifeſto, containing his rea- 
ſons for re-aſſuming the crown of Poland, where- 
in he declares, that the King of Sweden, contrary 
to his engagements, had carried the war into the 


Empire, and invaded Saxony. That the Saxon 
plenipotentiaries appointed to treat with the King 


of Sweden, and to whom he had given unlimited 


powers, had betrayed him, agreeing to ſuch things 


as were not fit to be required of a Sovereign 
Prince, That he was compelled by force to ra- 


tify the treaty, notwithſtanding which the King 


of Sweden had not performed his part of the a- 
greement, but had' violently extorted three and 
twenty millions of crowns from the inhabitants 
of Saxony. That his country had been obliged 
to maintain double the number of Swediſh troops 
at firſt agreed on, beſides the court of STANIs- 
LA us, and the rebel Poles. That his abdication 
of the crown of Poland was void of itſelf, not 
being done with the conſent of the States; and 
if it had, ſince they invited him to re- aſſume the 
government, he was at liberty to accept it = 
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That the King of Sweden had put upon him ſe- 
veral unnatural and impoſſible conditions, which 
alone made the treaty of Alt Ranſtat void: and 
concludes, inviting the- Poles to join his forces, 
in order to reſtore peace to their country, offering 
an indemnity to all ſuch as had oppoſed. him, up- 
on their making their ſubmiſſion within three 
months. He promiſed alſo to diſmiſs his Saxon 
troops ſo ſoon as the war with Sweden {ſhould 
be at an end. : 

Theſe the Swedes obſerved were but weak pre- 
tences againſt a ſolemn treaty, That the force, 
King AUGUSTUS pretended was put upon him, 
was no unjuſt force, but the conſequence of a 


war perfidiouſly begun on his fide; and that he 


had at that time a victorious army, which had 
juſt beaten the Swedes at Kaliſh, beſides forty 
thouſand Muſcovites to ſupport him, and might 
have followed the Swedes into Saxony, and put 
it to the hazard of another battle. A Governor 


of a town who hath capitulated to ſurrender might 
as juſtly pretend he was forced by the extremity 


of a ſiege, and take an occaſion to break the ar- 
ticles upon a view of ſucceſs, as King AUGusTUs 
could re- aſſume the crown of Poland after ſuch a 
ſolemn engagement to the contrary, as the treaty 
of Ranſtat. In ſhort, that he had no arguments 
of any weight to excuſe his conduct; but a fa- 
vourable conjuncture offered, and he thought him- 
ſelf in a condition to effect it, being likely to 
meet with no farther oppoſition on the fide of 
Sweden. But to proceed; at the time of King 


 AvevsTvs's entring Poland, STANISLAUS and 


the Swediſh General CRAss AN were encam 


and apprehending they ſhould in a ſhort time be 
ſurrounded by the Saxons and Muſcovites, they 


_ Choſe to make a retreat through the King of Pruſ- 


ſa's dominions into the Swediſh Pomerania, ra- 
ther than hazard the being cut off from their 
country when there was no proſpect of reſtoring 


their affairs in Poland. And thus ended the war P 


in that kingdom, moſt of the adherents of King 
STANISLAUS coming over to King AUGUusTVUs, 
and congratulating him on his reſtoration. And now 
it might have been expected that both King and 


Kingdom ſhould have enjoyed ſome little reſt; but 


notwithſtanding the Poles had no foreign enemies 


to contend with, and were at preſent united un- 


der one King, they ftill ſuffered all the miſeries 
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of war from the Ruſſian troops, which were quar- 
tered in their country at diſcretion, on pretence 
of making head againſt their common enemy the 
Swede. The diet which was aſſembled the fol- 
lowing year 1710, therefore refuſed to enter up- 
on any buſineſs till the Muſcovites had evacuated 
their country. They repreſented that the pub- 
lick had been ed for twelve years, and 


cp, plundered by foreign troops; that the country 
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wanted time to breathe after ſo many calamities; C HAP. 


that the Swedes were reduced to ſo low an ebb, 
they were under no apprehenſions from them, and 
needed no foreign aſſiſtance; at leaſt the Poles 
and Saxons were ſufficient for the defenſe of Po- 
land; and they were apprehenſive that the Czar, 


— 


by quartering his troops ſtill in Poland, had ſome 


deſign againſt the liberties of their country. But 


no repreſentations could prevail with the Czar to 


withdraw his forces out of Poland, where he 
ſubſiſted them without any charge. And we 
find the Poles complaining year after year of the 
ravages committed by the Ruſſians in their quar- 
ters and marches ; for the war with the Swede in 
Pomerania furniſhed them with a ſufficient pre- 
tence to march through the north parts of Po- 
land, and quarter their troops there, as the war 
with the Turks did for their marching through 
and quartering in Podolia, and the ſouthern parts 


of Poland; and this they did till the year 1714» 


when the continuance of the Saxon troops in Po- 


land, and the King's reſidence in Saxony, fur- and tte 


niſhed the Poles with new matter for complaints. 
The Primate hereupon wrote to his Poliſh Ma- 
jeſty, then at Dreſden, repreſenting the neceſſity 


of his ſpeedy return into the kingdom for holding 
a general diet for pacifying the troubles occaſion- 
ed by his Majeſty's abſence, and the diſorders 
committed by the Saxon troops, who having not 
been regularly paid, exacted great ſums from the 
Poles by way of contribution. 
King anſwered, that he would return as ſoon as 
his health would permit him, but was adviſed by 


ped his phyſicians to viſit the baths in the Empire. 
near Kaliſh, with about eighteen thouſand men; 


He aſſured him alſo, that as ſoon as the peace 
between the republick and the Grand Seignior 
ſhould be concluded, and there was no reaſon to 
apprehend an invaſion from the Turks, he would 
diſmiſs his Saxon troops, but till then his care 
of the republick did not permit him to ſend them 
away, eſpecially conſidering the ill condition the 
oliſh army was in. But though this a little pa- 


cified the Poliſh grandees for the preſent, a peace 


being ſoon after concluded with Turkey, the ſe- 
veral palatinates renewed their inſtances for the 
evacuation of the Saxon troops. They wrote to 
the Primate, repreſenting the danger their liber- 
ties were expoſed to, and the vexations and vio- 
lences committed by thoſe troops, computing the 
damages the Poles had ſuſtained by their ravages, 
and the contributions they had raiſed, to amount 
to twenty five millions of florins (between two 
and thres millions of pounds ſterling) ; intreating 
the Primate that he would uſe his intereſt with 
the King to obtain the diſmiſſing of the Saxons, 
and procure ſatisfaction for what they had unjuſt! 
exacted of the natives; declaring that if this 
could not be obtained by repreſentations and other 
amicable „ they would take up arms to de- 
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liver their country from. the plunder of theſe 
foreigners. And ſeveral of the palatinates were 
not long a ter as good as their word, 
on horſeback, and falling upon the Saxon troops 
wherever they met them; particularly they fe 5 
upon a regiment of Saxons, called the Queen's, th 
latter end of the year 1715, as they lay dif derſel 
in their quarters, and cut them in pieces, w -here- 
upon ſeveral other Saxon regiments aſſembled, and 
came to an engagement with them, wherein the 
Sax NS had the advantage, killing a thouſand of 
the Poles upon the ſpot. Theſe confeder; ies and 
nſurrections of the Poles againſt their Sovereign 
are not ſtyled rebellions it ſeems deres but noble 
ſtruggles for their liberties; and whenever the 
King breaks the pacta conventa, as he does by 
maintaining | ares troops in the kingdom againſt 
their conſent, the nobility have a right to con- 
federate and drive ſuch foreigners out of their 
| where they cannot ob- 
tain a redrefs of the grievance by other means 
The manifefto which the Poles publiſhed at 
this time recites, that they entered into this con- 
federacy to rs ent the ruin of their country, 
nd revenge the injuries done them, that every 
palatinate groaned under its miſerics, being forced 
to pay the heavieſt contributions. That the 
Saxon commiſſaries enriched themſelves with the 
many millions they had extorted out of the tem- 
poral and ſpiritual eſtates of the republick, which 
ſhould 8 ſubſiſted the crown army. That 
es ſuſtained by the nobil: * and the 
S on their liberties were lan ghed at, 
and their richts trampled under foot by the mi- 
niſtry; and every colle tor of the taxes was per- 
mitted to ſeize a nobleman's eſtate, and impriſon 
bis pert = if he did not raiſe the contributions 
demanded. All which had given ſufficient grounds 
for this confederacy. But "they declared at the 
ſame time, they ſhould always remain ſteady in 
their loyalty to their King, and endeavour to 
fy pport * on the throne. But notwithſtand- 
great Pt fcthons of * Aly, the Poles 


e Tran bande on the 
ecember, 1715, though after a ſharp 
nt they were entirely defeated by the 


following years 1716, the Poles publiſh- 
ed another manifeſto to be communicated to all 
3 n they W N of the 
avi ng their churches and 
r Bithops and Senators, 
2 and making war and 

" ſent of the republick. 
that the palaces of the nobility 
their liberties invaded, and ma- 
As by innumerable vexations 
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or had been forced td render themſelves ſlaves to the CH4) 
Turks. They declare alſo that they have no 1 
other deſign in this confederacy, than to obtain 
their juſt rights, and implore therefore the advice 3 
and aſliſtance of the Princes of Europe to ele 
them from theſe grievous oppreſſions. At length. 
by the mediation 'of the Czar of Muſcovy, w 2 
forces were again upon fome pretence returned in. 
to Poland, the King came to the following agree. 
ment w ich the confederates on the ſecond of No. 
vember, 1716, viz. That his Majeſty ſhould be 4+ 


LISTS 


allowed to be out of the kingdom three months“ 
in the year. That the Saxon Miniſters ſhou!: 5 4 
not meddle with the affairs of Poland. That 
the King's Saxon guard ſhould not exceed twehe *: 
hundred men, and be maintained at his own 
charge, That no foreign troops ſhould be brought 
into the kingdom on any pretence whatever ; and 
that while the King was out of the kingdom, be 
ſhou!d not diſpoſe of any place of honour or tru 
in Poland. 


The Saxon raves ſoon after evacuated Poland, r 


according to the above mentioned treaty, and the mY 


Ruffians were to have done the like, but ſome- 
times under pretence of protecting the frontiers 
from the Turks; and at others on account of 
money due to them from the republick, for the 
afliſtance the Ruſſians had given the Poles againſt 
Sweden; Or on pretence of ſome demands they 
had on the city of Dantzick, they ſtill quartered 
their forces all over Poland, ind tevied what con- 
tributions they ſaw fit on the miſerable inbhabi- 
tants ; whereupon the Primate, by the direction of 
his Poliſh Majeſty and the general Diet, wrote to 
his Czariih Majeſty i in the year 1719, to deſire 2 
categorical anſwer, whether he would withdraw ©: * 
his troops from their tercitories, wherein they be- 25 
haved themſelves with intolerable infolence, con- = 
trary to the law of nations and his Czarith Mz- 
jeſty's repeated promiles to the republik, for they 
would admit of no deiays on any pretence what- 
In anſwer to which, the Czar wrote to 
the King of Poland, that he was informed his Ge- 
neral, Count F LEMMING, had by his Majetty's 
orders in the name of the republick, propoſed an 
alliance with the Emperor and other 8 2- 
gainſt Ruſia, on pretence that his Czariſh Ma- 
ſeſty intended to make a conqueſt of ſome pro- 
vinces of Poland, and particularly the dutchy cf 
Courland; and the fame ſuggeſtions had been 
made by the Poliſh miniſters at the Ottoman 
Porte. But the Czar aſſured his Poliſh Majeity 
he had never given any occaſion for theſe reports, 
or deſerved ſuch uſage at his hands, as he could 
not but acknowledge if his Poliſh Majeſty con- 
ſidered the good * he had done him at the 
time of his election to the crown of Foland, and 
afterwards, till his re · aſſuming the throne ; and 


gant 


_ as 


1 


inſt his Poliſh Majeſty, was alſo a freſh inſtance 
of the friendſhip his Czariſh Majeſty entertained 
for him. That he never intended to withdraw 
the dutchy of Courland from the protection of 
the republick, but rather by a treaty with the 
King of Pruſſia, engaged to maintain a countr 

ſituate between their dominions under the ſove- 
reignty of its own Prince, and the protection of 
the Kingdom of Poland, and not to permit it to 
decome ſubject to any other power. And as to 
the diſmembering any other provinces from the 
kingdom, the Car ſaid, though he had had ma- 
ny advantageous offers ade him on that head, 

he had always rejected them, nor would ſuffer 
any other power to take any part of it, much 
l:is ſhould he ſuffer an hereditary ſucceſſion to be 
ſet up againſt the conſent of the ſtates. He de- 
fired his Poliſh Majeſty alſo to reflect, that after 
the battle of Pultowa, every thing was in his 
power, inſomuch that he might have placed ano- 
ther Prince upon the throne of Poland, if the 
friendſhip he entertained for his Majeſty had not 
prevented it. As for his Czariſh Majeſty's con- 
tinuing his forces in Poland, one reaſon he faid 
was, the Dantzickers refuſing to fit out ſome 
privateers with him againſt Sweden, according to 
their agreement; and their furniſhing his ene- 
mies with ammunition and proviſion; and the 
other was to prevent the general diet of Poland's 
being compelled to nominate a ſucceſſor to the 
crown, to which his Crariſh Majeſty would 
never conſent. 

His Polith Majeſty in his reply to the Czar, 
ceclares he never had any intention of ſettling 
the crown of Poland in his family, and render- 
ing it hereditary; and reflects ſeverely on the 
Czar for theſe il natured inſinuations, whereby 
he endeavoured to create a miſunderſtanding be- 
rreen him and his ſubjects : adding that he ne- 
ver had done, or would do any thing prejudicial 
to his Czariſh Majeity, or contrary to their friend- 


ſaip founded upon neighbourhood, and ſtrengthen- 


ed by alliance, prov ided his Czariſh Majeity would 
on his part fultil the conditions expreſſed in the 
conventions between them; namely, reſtore Li- 

nia and Courland, two provinces incorporated 
with the republick of Poland, to that crown; 
withdraw his forces out of all the provinces of 


tre kingdom; make ſatisfadtion for the injuries 


e had done the inhabitants; and reſtore what 
de had extorted from the city of Dantzick, and 
tne other territories of the republick. 

The Muſcovite emiffaries ſo well improved the 
report of his Poliſh Majeſty's intentions to ſettle 


_ the Crown in his = that nothing could re- 


move the fears of the Poles in this particular, 
c peclally after the marriage of the electoral Prince 


ot Saxony with one of the Arch- dutcheſſes: for 


they concluded that this had been ſtipulated be- 
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tween the Emperor and King Aug usr us, on the C In P. 
making that match. Neither the ſolemn aſſurances / + 
of the King to the contrary, nor the declaration 


of the imperia] miniſters, nor the repreſentations 


of the Popc's Nuncio, and ſome other courts, 
could remove their uneaſineſs; but the diet which 
met in the year 1720.) broke up in confuſion, 
without having ſo much as named a marſhal, or 
ſpeaker : the members proteſting they would not 
conſent to the choice of 2 marſhal, or proceed 
to any buſineſs, till the Saxon General Count 
FL MMuIN d was removed from his employment, 
and the great Generals of the crown reſtored to 
their full power, that the Saxons might not be 
in a condition to impoſe a ſucceſſor upon them. 

This article of the ſucceſſion to the crown, The tumult 
and the Czar's demands, ſerved the Poles to of Tnorn. 
wrangle about in their diets till the year 1724. 
when the execution of the proteſtant magiſtrates 
of Thorn, on account of a tumult there, found 
them other employment: for all the proteſtant 
powers in Europe being alarmed at the proceed- 
ing, and deinanding ſats faction for the partiality 
ſhewn in this matter, the Poles for once be- 
came unanimous, and ſeemed determined to de- 
fend the equity of that ſentence againſt all the 
world. 

This being an occurrence in Which moſt of 
the Princes and ſtates of Europe intereſted them- 
ſelves, cannot be paſſed over without enquiring 
a little more particularly into it: I ſhall therefore 
in the firſt place ſee how the jeſuits on the one 
ſide, and the proteſtants on the other, ſtate the 
facts; and then ſhew the proceedings that followed 
in the Polith tribunal, with the repreſentations 
of the ſeveral courts of Europe in behalf of the 
citizens of Thorn, as briefly as the nature of the 
thing will admit, 

The jeſuits relate, that on the 16th of July The jeſuts 
1724. being one of the feſtivals of the Bleſſed Vir- gs of 

e tumults 
gin; when the hoſt was carried in proceſſion 
round St. James's church, a mean Lutheran 
burgher came to gaze at it with his hat on, 
and uttered ſeveral blaſphemies with an intent to 
provoke the catholicks, with which a ſtudent of 
the jeſuits being moved, chaſtized him only by 
pulling off his hat. The proceſſion was no ſoon- 
er over but the Lutherans gathering together in 
the ſaid church-yard of St. James's, fell upon 
the aboveſaid ſtudent, beat him, and dragged him 
covered with blood to the guard houſe, where he 
was kept till the next day; upon which ſome 
catholigk ſtudents went peaceably to the burgrave 
of the city, deſiring him to releaſe the priſoner, 
and he ſhould appear when required ; but they 
were anſwered, let thoſe who committed him re- 
leaſe him, Then they went to the preſident of 
the city, who giving them a frivolous anſwer, 


they applied to the burgher who carried the ſtu- 
dent 
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CH AP. dent to the guard to have him ſet at liberty, en- 


V. 
Yo 


gaging for his appearance; but inſtead of comply- 
ing with them, the ſaid burgher procured another 
of the ſtudents to be taken into cuſtody, with- 


out the leaſt offence given; whereupon the ftu- 
_ dents ſolicited the Preſident to have their compa- 
nion releaſed who was laſt committed; but his 


domeſticks turned them out of doors, with oppro- 
bious language. The catholicks being no longer 
able to bear this treatment, ſeized upon a Luthe- 
ran ftudent, by way of reprizal, and brought 
him to the college of the jeſuits: hereupon the 
mob roſe, not ſo much by the connivance, as at 
the inſtigation of the magiſtrates; the gates being 
deſignedly ſhut that day fooner than uſual : and 
they proceeded afterwards to break open the col- 
lege gates, encouraged by the city guards; and 
ruſhing furiouſly into the ſchools, broke and over- 
turned whatever they found in their way ; forced 
open the chapel and oratories, where they demo- 
liſhed the altars, broke down and hewed in pieces 
the ſacred images, eſpecially that of the holy Vir- 
gin; dragging to the publick ſquare before the 
ſchools, the ſtatues of the bleſſed Virgin, St. Xa- 
VERIUs, CASIMIR, and others, where they 
burnt them openly, crying out, Now, now 
< woman, fave thy ſelf, ſince the Papiſts boaſt fo 
much of the help thou affordeſt them: and 


then ſcoffingly cried out, Vivat Tesus, Ma- 


© RIA, JosE PR. And not contented with hav- 
ing thus inſulted the greateſt ſaints, they return- 


ed a fecond time to the college; where, having 


The Pro- 


troops were ſent : 


forced the gates again, they beat and abuſed thoſe 
of the holy order which came in their way, moſt 
of whom hid themſelves under the roof, for fear 
of their lives, while the mob were buſy in break- 
ing open their cells, and carrying away their 
goods; which done, they forced open the chapel 
doors, and cut to pieces the remaining images of 
the ſaints, with two crucifixes, one of which 
was ſplit with an axe, and the other ſtabbed with 
{words and ſhattered with fire arms. Then 


they went to find out the ſervants of GOD (the 


jeſuits), in order to put them to death: but the 


Commandant of the city, whoſe affiſtance was till 


then implored in vain, being informed in what 
danger the fathers were, thought fit to appeaſe 
the tumult at midnight, by forcing theſe impious 
wretches out of the college; or all the jeſuits, as 
well as the catholicks, in that heretick city, 
would probably have loſt their lives. How they 
braved afterwards the King and ſenate's authority, 
and almoſt renewed the ſedition, when the crown 
againſt them, is ſufficiently 
known. Thus far the jeſuits. 

The Proteſtants of I horn give a very different 


retancs ac- relation of theſe facts: They ſay, that on the fix- 
countut Te teenth of July, 1724, the ordinary proceſſion be- 


ta 


ing arrived at St. James's church-yard, (which 


church had been taken from the Lutherans, cor. 


trary to the treaty of Oliva) a great number of 
citizens children came to fee the proceſſion 


with their hats under their arms, according to 


cuſtom ; but a ſtudent of the jeſuits college, not 
ſatisfied with that mark of reſpect, required them 
to kneel down, giving them ill language, and 
ſome blows. About two hours after the proce. 
fon, the ſame ſtudent, with ſeveral of his com. 
panions, came again and inſulted ſeveral other 


young people, without the leaſt provocation on 


their part; but in the end this troubleſome young 
man was ſeized by the ſoldiers of the garriſon, 
and brought to the guard, after he had wounded 
ſeveral citizens with ſtones. Next day the ſtu- 
dents aſſembled again, and meeting a citizen they 
had abuſed the day before, they would oblige 
him to get their comrade ſet at liberty; but the 
man had the good fortune to get out of their 
hands, and fled to his own houſe, whither they 
purſued him with their {words in their hands. In 
the mean time the Prefident of the city had given 
orders for ſetting the ſtudent at liberty, at the re- 
queſt of the Rector of the jeſuits college: but 
another ſtudent being carried to the guard room, 
his comrades would oblige him to fet him at 
liberty alſo, which he refuſed to do till he had 
ſpoken with the Rector : whereupon the outra- 
gious ſtudents ran furiouſly to the guard-room to 
reſcue their comrade ; but being repulſed, they 
ſought to revenge themſelves upon a townſman, 
whom they purſued with their ſwords in their 
hands to the burgrave's houſe, 
ſhelter. After this they attacked a Lutheran ſtu- 
dent, who was at the door of his lodgings in his 


night gown, whom they dragged by the hair as far 


as their own college, threw him into the canal, and 
beat him ſeverely : then they ſallied out with fa- 
bres in their hands, and wounded ſeveral people, 


who came to the ſtudent's affiftance; but the 


Preſident having ſent the town guard thither, 
they were obliged to betake themſelves to their 
college: the Preſident at the ſame time reclaimed 
the Lutheran ftudent ; but the Rector would not 
let him go till the ſtudent of his college was fet 
at liberty firſt: while this exchange was making, 
ſome of the militia of the town were ordered to 
poſt themſelves before the jeſuits college, to pro- 
tect them from the enraged populace ; but when 
the ſtudents fired upon them, and threw ſtones 
from within, it was not poffible to reſtrain the 
people, who forced open the gate, and were do- 
ing what they could to revenge themſelves on the 
ſtudents : but in that very inſtant the town clerk, 
who had got the Lutheran ftudent ſet at liberty, 
came and obliged them to retire. It was then 
thought that the riot was over, but the guards 
which were poſted before the college had ſcarce 
marched off when the ſtudents from within fired 
4 | 
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and threw ftones at the people; who 
thereupon forced open the gate again, plundered 
the college, and committed great diſorders, till a 
detachment of the garriſon and trained bands 
came to the jeſuits aſſiſtance, and diſperſed the 
le. | 

"Theſe are the ſeveral relations which each fide 
were pleaſed to publiſh of the tumult: wherein 
there ſeems to be many circumſtances omitted, 
and others magnified. If the trial itfelf had been 
tranſmitted to us we might have been able to 
have paſſed a better judgment on that matter ; 
but this neither fide thought fit to publiſh. The 
Proteſtants complain much of the corruption and 
incompetency of the witneſſes, and partiality of 
the judges, and their being denied an opportunity 
of making their defenſe, which it's probable they 
had a great deal of reaſon for, in a Popiſh go- 
vernment, where the people were worked up to 
the higheſt degree of fury, by the malicious in- 
ſinuations of the jeſuits. But however that mat- 
ter was, the aſſeſſorial tribunal of Warſaw paſted 
ſentence upon the priſoners, which was after- 
wards confirmed by the general diet, to this ef- 
fect, viz. | x 
I. The Preſident and Vice-Preſident of Thorn, 
not having endeavoured to appeaſe the tumult, as 
they were obliged by their offices, ſhall have their 

heads ſevered from their bodies, and their eſtates 


confiſcated, and employed in defraying the ex- 


pences the town hath been at on occaſion of the 
tumult, N | 

II. GERRARD THouaAs, burgrave, and 
Z1MERMAN, vice-burgrave, who ought to have 
appeaſed the tumult, are declared infamous, ren- 
dred incapable of any place of truſt, and to ſuffer 
impriſonment. | | 

III. Harper Moa, and thirteen other rio- 
ters, {ſpecified in the ſentence) ſhall have their 
heads ſevered from their bodies; having been the 
azzreflors in aſſaulting the jeſuits college. 
IV. KERWITz, SCHULTZ, and other rio- 
ters, who profaned and burnt the ſacred images 
of the blefled Virgin, &c. ſhall have their right 
ads cut of, and afterwards be quartered and 

urnt. | | | | 
V. GreFFoRD and SILBERT, two officers 
of the garriſon of Thorn, ſhall be fined and im- 
priſoned, for not having prevented the firing on 
the jeſuits college. 3 

VI. All the reſt of the rioters, who have vio- 
lated the eccleſiaſtical immunities, ſpecified in the 
ſentence; ſhall be impriſoned, and pay a fine to 
be imployed in erecting a ſtone column, with the 
ſtatue of the blefied Virgin on the top of it, in 
the place where her image was burnt, for a per- 
petual memorial. Which decree was publiſhed at 
Thorn, on the twentieth of November, 1724, 
to the great terror of the Proteſtant inhabitants, 
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As ſoon as the King of Pruſſia was acquainted CHAP. 
with the ſevere ſentence paſſed againſt the Pro- V. 
teſtants of Thorn; he immediately interpoſed his 
good offices in their behalf, and wrote the King 
of Poland the following letter, viz. 


W E cannot forbear acquainting your Maje- 
{ty how deeply we have been afflicted by 
the ſevere ſentence lately publiſhed againſt the 


inhabitants of Thorn, on account of the un- 


happy tumult ariſen there, Nothing indeed 
could more move our compaſſion, than to ſee 
theſe poor people of our communion proceeded 
againſt, not only with fire and ſword, under 
pretence of avenging GOD's honour; but alſo 
with taking away their church and ſchool, and 
overturning the conſtitution of that city, in or- 
der to compleat the oppreſſion of the Proteſtant 
inhabitants. Had the city of Thorn been guil- 
ty of an open and avowed rebellion againſt your 
Majeſty, and even of the higheſt crimes, what 
harder decree than this could have been pro- 
nounced againſt them ? But as the whole matter 
in queſtion turns upon inflicting puniſhments 
for a tumult raiſed by the populace, againſt 
ſome wretched jeſuits ; though the ſame tumult 


was maliciouſly occaſioned and fomented by 


the jeſuits themſelves ; your Majeſty cannot but 
Judge, according to your great wiſdom, that the 


ſevere puniſhment decreed bears no manner of 


proportion with the exceſs committed; and it 
is againſt all reaſon, that for the miſcarriages of 
a few people ſo many innocent men ſhould ſuf- 
fer, and a whole town be ruined. Nay, all 
the reaſonable world will naturally conclude, as 
it is too manifeſt by numberleſs circumſtances, 
that ſuch a terrible ſentence, far from being 
founded on an impartial adminiſtration of juſ- 


and 


tice, entirely proceeded from a venomous ha- 


tred on account of their religion, inflamed by 
all the artifices and falſe ſuggeſtions of the je- 
ſuits; and that they gladly laid hold of this 
opportunity, to take away the lives of the poor 
diflenters at Thorn, and deprive them of their 
rights and privileges. Your Majeſty's juſtice 
and propenſion to protect innocence oppreſſed, 
being ſo well known, we hope you will never 
permit the execution of ſo bloody a ſentence ; 
by which the glory of your Majeſty's reign 
would be for ever tarniſhed, We therefore moſt 
earneſtly deſire your Majeſty to put a ſtop to 
that execution ; and to have the whole affair a- 
new my thoroughly examined by an impartial 


commiſſion, compoſed of juſt and moderate 


members of both religions: to permit the im- 
peached to plead and defend their innocence ; 


and if any be found guilty, to ſhew mercy ra- 


ther than the ſtrifteft juſtice, To protect and 
maintain the city in her privileges and liber- 
ties; 


The Poles 


ſenrence 

againſt the 
Proteſtants 
ot Thorn, 


execute the 


ties; but above all, to 
ſo much Chriſtian blood, which cannot be ſpilt 
without the greateſt cruelty. Your Majeſty 
will not take it amiſs we concern ourſelves for 
that city, ſince we are bound in conſcience to 
do it, in an affair which affects thoſe of the 
ſame communion with us, efpecially fince we 
are entitled by the peace of Oliva, to intereſt 
ourſelves in the preſervation cf its liberties, as 
well as thoſe of the other cities of Poliſh Pruſ- 
11a: and we are ſatisfied that the other powers 


larly the guarantces, cannot with indifference 
ſee the ſaid treaty of peace thus infringed and 
invalidated by fuch an execution. On the other 
hand, your Majeſty may be aſſured, you will 
highly oblige us, as well as all other Proteſtant 
powers in Europe, by taking under your pro- 
tection this poor city, almoſt reduced to deſpair, 
and preſerving it from the ruin it is threatned 
with, which may be attended with dangerous 


conſequences. Dated at Berlin the 28th of No- 
vember, 1724.“ ; 


The Poles finding foreign Princes began to in- 
tereſt themſelves in behalf of the people of T horn, 
reſolved to execute the ſentence before any farther 
application could be made in their behalf; and 
accordingly haſtened down Prince LuBoMIZEK1 
to Thorn, with a detachment of the crown troops, 


_ conſiſting of two or three thouſand men, to ſe- 


cure thoſe unhappy condemned men. This Ge- 


neral having poſted guards at all the avenues, 


ſent an hundred and fifty dragoons into the city, 
who apprehended the perſons mentioned in the 
decree ; after which he entered the city at the 


head of eight hundred men, and immediately or- 


dered a ſcaffold to be erected. The next morn- 
ing, being the ſeventh of December, at five 
o'clock, the Preſident RosNER was conducted 


from his own houſe to the inner court of the 


town-houſe, and beheaded there by the light of 
flambeaux. At eight o'dock the infantry were 
poſted at the four avenues to the market-place, in 
the middle whereof the ſcaffold was erected, and 
an hour after, five others of the priſoners were 
beheaded, having their right hands firſt cut off; 
and ſoon after four others were beheaded on the 
ſame ſcaffold, and their bodies afterwards burnt 
under the gallows. The reſt of the priſoners, a- 
mong whom were the Vice-Preſident CzaR- 
NICH, obtained mercy. All the ten perſons that 
ſuftered were of the Lutheran religion, and were 
offered their lives, on condition of turning Ca- 
tholicks; but choſe to die rather than renounce 
their faith. On the gth the commiſſioners pro- 
ceeded to the other parts of the ſentence; and 
the Lutherans had the mortification to fee the 
fine church of St. Mary's taken from them and 
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prevent the effuſion of given to the Roman Catholicks, and the Covern- 


concerned in the peace of Oliva, and particu- 


ment of the city entirely changed. 

The King of Pruſſia having received ady 
this execution, wrote to all the Proteſtant 
ers, and to the Czar of Muſcovy, to join 


land, reſtored to their rights; with whom they 


unanimouſly concurred, and agreed, that if the 


Poles would not do them juſtice by fair means, 
they would have recourſe to arms, and compe! 
them to it. And upon the Poles continuing deaf 
to all repreſentations on this head ; the quota of 
troops which every Prince ſhould fend, to form 
the army which was to invade that kingdom, 
was ſaid to have been agreed on ; even the King 
of France, though a Catholic Prince, was ready, 
we were told, to have entered into this confede- 
racy, in order to obtain juſtice for the Poliſh 
Proteſtants. 
Proteſtant powers expreſſed more zeal, or run 


greater hazards on this occaſion, than the Britiſh 


Miniſter, the Honourable Mr. Fixcn : be ap- 
plied himſelf to the diet of the Empire, to the 
court of Saxony at Dreſden, and afterwards fol- 
lowed the King of Poland to the diet at War- 
ſaw, preſenting memorial after memorial on this 
occaſion; till the Poles were enraged to that de- 
gree as to threaten his life. However, aiter 


much bluftering and threatning on both ſides, 


upon the Emperor's entring into an alliance with 
Spain, Ruſſia, and ſome other powers, the poor 
Proteſtants of T horn were entirely dropped ; the 
other powers of Europe being taken up in form- 
ing an alliance in oppoſition to that of Vienna, 
called the Hanover treaty. The allies of Ha- 
nover inſiſted on ſuppreſſing the Eaſt-India com- 
pany lately erected at Oſtend: and the parties to 
the Vienna treaty demanded, that Britain ſhould 
deliver up Gibraltar and Port Mahone to the 
Spaniards. But of this hereafter, when I come 
to treat of the preſent ſtate of the German Em- 

1 
, I proceed now to enquire into the conſtitution 
of the Poliſh government: and as to the legilla- 
tive 2uthority, it ſeems to be lodged in the King, 
the ſenate, and the deputies, or repreſentatives ot 
the nobility and gentry ; between whom I find 
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him in ſeeing the treaty of Oliva obſerved; ang rm 
the Proteſtants of Thorn, and other parts of Po- Pr 


But none of the Miniſters of the 


no other diſtinction than what their wealth, or 


poſts in the government makes. Upon ſome great 
occaſions, as the election of a King, the whole 
body of the nobility and gentry are ſummoned to 
meet on horſeback in the open field, who aſſume 2 
power of altering the government, or putting 
ſuch new conditions and limitations {called the 
pacta conventa) on the Prince to be elected 3 
they ſee fit ; but then they muſt be unanimous, 
for if one ſingle gentleman oppoſes the reſt, and 


proteſts againit the election, it is void. It very 
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happens indeed that any fingle nobleman, 
_— of men amongſt them, ventures to oppoſe 
the reſt, unleſs they are ſure of being well ſupport- 
make no ſcru- 
ple of drawing their ſabres, and cutting thoſe in 
pieces who are ſo impertinent as to oppoſe their 
choice; by which means a tacit conſent, at leaſt, 
of the whole body is uſually obtained'; or if the 
parties are pretty Near equal, they fight it out, till 
one is obliged to yield and ſubmit to the other; and 
ſo a general conſent is forced at laſt. The party 
for the preſent King Aud us TVs, and thoſe in 
the intereſt of the Prince of Conti diſputed the 


matter near two years, before King Auousrus 


was eſtabliſhed in the throne, during which time 
the kingdom was in the utmoſt confuſion, each 
party plundering and haraſſing the friends of the 
other, as in a civil war, 3 
But to be a little more particular in treating of 
the election of the Kings of Poland. Upon a de- 
miſe of the crown, the regal authority deyolves 
upon the Primate of the kingdom, the Arch- 
biſhop of Gneſna, till a ſucceſſor is choſen. This 
prelate iſſues out circular letters to every palatinate, 
of the throne, 
and ſummons a general afſembly of the nobility 
to meet at Warſaw, for the election of a new King 


at the time therein prefixed. The nobility aſſem- 


ble on this occaſion in a large plain, half a league 
from Warſaw, near the village of Vola, where a 
boarded room is erected for the ſenators, the reſt 
of the nobility fitting on horſeback in the open 
field. Before the election, the ſenators and ſeve- 
ral of the nobility go in proceſſion to the great 
church of St. John's, at Warſaw, to implore 
the direction of heaven in their choice, after which 
they return to the place erected for a ſenate, and a 


- marſhal or ſpeaker of that body being choſen, he 


takes an oath duly to diſcharge his office, particularly 
that he will receive no bribe, or keep any correſ- 
pondence with the competitors, Then the ſena- 


tors and nobility take an oath on their knees, that 


they will preſerve a ſtrict union among them- 
ſelves, and acknowledge no King who is not 
elected by their unanimous conſent, and who 
ſha!l not ſwear to preſerve inviolably the rights 
and privileges of the republick ; and that thoſe 
who a& otherwiſe ſhall be deemed enemies of 
their country, They likewiſe reciprocally pro- 
miſe, not to give their voices for any candidate, 
or treat with their agents or ambaſſadors, till all 
their grievances, relating either to the kingdom or 
great dutchy of Lithuania, be firſt conſidered and 


_ redrefled ; repealing all acts of ſtate of former 


Kings which they apprehend to intrench upon 

their liberties. They erect alſo a new court called 

Katpur, which is to take care of the defenſe of 

the kingdom, and the due adminiſtration of the 
GL. I, 


laws during the interregnum. 


defend the frontiers, and ſuppreſs inſurrections; 
but not to approach within a certain diſtance of 
the place of election, that there may be no force 
put upon them. But all this precaution to prevent 
tumults and other enormities ſeems to be of very 
little uſe, eſpecially the article againſt receiving 
bribes from the candidates, for it is evident to all 
the world, that the leading men enrich themſelves 
by the gifts they receive from the candidates on 


theſe occaſions. But to proceed. The firſt and 


principal buſineſs of this great aſſembly is to depute 
a certain number of ſenators and other noblemen, 
to conſider of the miſconduct and encroachments 
of their former Princes, and to inſert ſuch articles 
in the pacta conventa as may remedy thoſe abuſes, 
and reſtrain the ſucceſſor from committing the like 
exceſſes. They give audience alſo to the ambaſ- 
ſadors of ſuch Princes as pretend to the crown, 
and to thoſe who recommend any candidate to 
their choice ; and among theſe, the Pope's nuncio 
is always firſt admitted to his audience, and after 
him the Emperor's Ambaſſador ; but they ſeem to 
have a particular averſion to any Prince of the 


houſe of Auſtria, leſt the Emperor ſhould attempt 


to render their crown hereditary, or perhaps unite 
them to his other dominions, making them a pro- 
vince, as he has Hungary and Bohemia, All pre- 
liminaries being ſettled, and the audiences of the 
Ambaſladors over, the Primate demands three 
times if their grievances and exorbitancies are re- 
dreſſed, which being anſwered in the affirmative, 
the hymn veni creator is ſung, to implore the aſ- 
ſiſtance of the holy Spirit in their choice: after 
which the ſenators and nobility range themſelves 
in order under their reſpective Palatines, the Arch- 
biſhop of Gneſna only keeping his ſeat, and the 
firſt ſenator of every palatinate takes their yotes, 
which are written on a roll, and tranſmitted to 
the marſhal of the nobility. If there be a majo- 
rity for any one candidate, they labour to bring 
over the reſt of the electors to him, for unleſs they 
are unanimous, the election is ill However, 
the ſtrongeſt uſually carry it, and oblige the reſt to 
ſubmit, as has been obſerved already. And the 
election ſeems to be as often determined by the 
view, when they are ranged under their reſpective 
{tandards, as by the poll. 1 Caſes 
When the new King is elected, his Ambaſſador 
is immediately obliged to ſign the pacta conventa 
if he be a, foreigner ; and if a native, he does it 
in perſon; and then the King is proclaimed : af- 
ter which the ſenators and nobility reſort to St. 
John's church in Warſaw, where the new So- 
vereign, ,or his miniſter, ſwears to obſerve the 
pacta conventa, Le Deum is ſung, the * 
$; fired, 


Orders are alſo CH A P+- 
iſſued that no perſon appear with fire arms at the V. 
election, and the crown Generals are ſworn to 


CH 


V. 


866 


AP. 


8 
The pacta 


CON VENTA, 


THE PRESENT STATE OP POLAND 


fired, and the day concludes with illuminations, 
and other demonſtrations of joy ſuitable to the 
occaſion, 155 


The principal articles of the pacta conventa 
are, 1. That the King ſhall not endeavour to 
make the crown hereditary, but preſerve the free- 


dom of elections. 2. That he ſhall not coin mo- 
ney, but leave it to the republick. 3. That he 


ſhall not make war or peace, levy ſoldiers, or in- 


troduce foreign troops without the conſent of the 
republick. 4. That all officers ſhall be native 
Poles or Lithuanians, 5. That within ſix weeks 


after any charge or office ſhall become vacant, it 


ſhall be beſtowed on ſome worthy Poliſh gentle- 
man. 6. That he ſhall not confer more offices, 
benefices, or dignities on one man, than the laws 
of Poland admit of. 7. That he ſhall not marry 
without the conſent of the republick (it he be 
unmarried, or happen to become a widower). 
8. That he ſhall regulate the number of horſe and 
foot neceſſary for the defenſe of the kingdom with 
the ſenate, and take care that good diſcipline be 
preſerved. 9. That he ſhall not diminiſh the 
treaſure of the crown, or borrow money without 
the conſent of the diet. 10. That he ſhall in- 
troduce no foreigner into his council, or beſtow 
any offices, dignities, or governments on ſtrangers, 
And 11. That he ſhall be of the Roman Catho- 


lick communion, and maintain and defend their 
To which are uſually added ſome other 


religion. 
occalional articles, as to advance a conſiderable ſum 
of money, or perform ſome particular ſervices for 
the advantage of the republick. After the King is 
{worn to the pacta conventa, the Chancellor pre- 
ſents him with the decree of his election engroſſed 
in parchment, ſigned by the ſenators and nobi- 


lity. 


The coro- 
naten. 


ſtaves, and all other officers are diſcharged. 


The coronation was antiently performed at the 
city of Gneſna, but of late always at Cracow, the 
day being appointed by the King elect, which is 
uſually haſtened, becauſe he is not inveſted with 
the regal authority till that ceremony is over. 
Two days before the coronation, the King enters 
the city of Cracow in great ſtate, attended by the 
ſenate and nobility, who paſs under the triumphal 
arches erected on that occaſion. The day follow- 
ing the oblequies of the deceaſed K ing are celebrat- 
ed, where the new King marches on foot, and is 
followed by the officers of the crown and nobility, 
with the ſtandards of every palatinate ; the crown, 
ſcepter, globe, ſword, and other regalia being carried 
before the corps, which being interred in the church 
of St. Staniſlaus, the marſhals break their 
The 
day after the coronation is performed by the Pri- 
mate, the Archbiſhop of Gneſna, or in his ab- 
ſence by the Biſtop of Cracow ; but this does not 
ſeem very material, for King Au usr us was 
crowned by the Biſhop of Cujavia. The King 


being richly habited by the marſhal of the king 


Ry 
is attended from the caſtle to the cathedral Fo H Aq 


5 . e 5 
ſenators, foreign ambaſladors and nobility, v 


the Archbiſhop makes a ſpeech to him, exhorting 
him to continue ſtedfaſt in the Roman commu. 
nion, and exerciſe all princely virtues, Then the 
Archbiſhop demands of his Majeſty, © Tf he will 
maintain the holy Catholick faith, prote& the 
church and its miniſters, and rule the Kingdom 
coinmitted to him by GOD, according to equi- 
ty and juſtice.” To which the King anſwers 

I will, Then kneeling and laying his hand again 
upon the Goſpels, he again ſwears to perform the 
pacta conventa ; after which he is anointed, and 
being clothed in other robes by the two marſhals 
of the kingdom and the great dutchy, he is con- 
ducted to the throne raiſed in the middle of the 
church, where having heard maſs, he returns to 
the altar, and receives the ſacrament, and the 
Archbiſhop delivers him a drawn ſword, faying, 
* Receive this ſword, and defend our holy church 
* againſt all unbelievers.” Then the King kneels 
again, and the Archbiſhop puts the crown upon 
his head, which is born up by the Biſhops of 
Cracow and Cujavia, while the Primate repeats 
certain prayers proper for the occaſion : after 
which the Primate puts the ſcepter in his right 


Lag a .6> 


C 


hand and the globe in his left. Then the King 


* 


here 


riſing up, the ſword is given to the ſword-bearer 


of the kingdom to carry before him, and he re- 
turns to the throne again, wherein he is placed by 


the Archbiſhop, ſaying, Sit and maintain the place 
given you by GOD.” And the King being 


thus ſeated, the Archbiſhop and his aſſiſtants re- 


tire to the altar, and ſing Te Deum; after which 


the people cry aloud Vivat Rex, and the great guns 
proclaim that the ceremony is completed; the 


remainder of the day being ſpent in feaſting an 


rejoicing, as in other kingdoms. _ 
The day after the coronation the King rides 
in ſtate from the caſtle through the city to the 
town-houſe, attended by the ſenators, the great 
treaſurer throwing medals of gold and filver among 
the people as they march. His Majeſty being 
placed on a throne, and the ſenators ſeated a little 
below it on the right and left, the magiſtrates of 
the city pay their homage, and take an oath of 
fealty to their new King. Soon after the diet of 


the coronation meets, where the Primate reſigns 


his authority of inter-rex, and all the members of 
the ſenate and diet take the oath of allegiance to 
the new Monarch, who gives new ſeals to the 


Chancellors, and iſſues a proclamation to all the 


magiſtrates of the kingdom and great dutchy, to 
cauſe his coronation and the confirmation of the 
people's liberties to be publiſhed in their reſpective 
cities and diſtricts, authorizing the ſeveral courts 
of juſtice (who never act during the inter- regnum) 
to proceed in the uſual manner. . The 
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we have in Queen He LENA, the wife of King 


THE PRESENT ST 


The Queen of Poland cannot be crowned un- 
leſs ſhe be a Roman Catholick : inſtances whereof 


ALEXANDER, Who was of the Greek commu- 
nion; and in the preſent Queen, who is a Pro- 
teſtant ; and for theſe reaſons were not either of 
them crowned. 

I proceed next to treat of the arms, titles and 
prerogatives of the Kings of Poland. As to the 
character of the preſent King of Poland, it may be 
collected from the hiſtory of his reign of which 1 
have already given an abſtract. 2 

The arms of the crown of Poland are quarterly. 


In the firſt and fourth gules, an eagle argent, 


crowned and armed Or, for Poland. In the ſe- 
cond and third gules, a cavalier armed cap-a-pee 
argent ; in the dexter a naked ſword of the ſame ; 
in the ſiniſter a ſhield azure, charged with a dou- 
ble beard croſs Or, mounted on a courſer of the 
ſecond, barbed of the third, and neild of the 
fourth, for Lithuania. 
heightned with eight flurets, and cloſed with four 
demi-circles, ending in a monde Or. The motto 
Habent ſua ſidera Reges. | 

His Majeſty's titles are, King of Poland, great 
Duke of Lithuania, Duke of Ruſha, Pruſſia, 
Maſſovia, Samogitia, Kiovia, Volhynia, Podolia, 
Podlachia, Livonia, Smolensko, Severia, and 
Czernikovia. . 

This Prince has the diſpoſal of 
benefices and preferments, and of all ſecular offi- 
ces and employments in his dominions, whether 
military or civil; and there are, beſides, many 
royal demeſns or eſtates, which are in the gift of 
the crown. No Prince in Europe, it is ſaid, hath 
more conſiderable employments to oblige his ſub- 
jects with, of which ſome mercenary Princes have 
made great advantage, by expoſing all offices to 
ſale. But the King cannot nominate his children 


to any office or preferment, eccleſiaſtical or tem- 


poral, nor can he purchaſe lands for them in any 
part of the kingdom by the conſtitution of Poland. 
And as the King can prefer no ſoreigner, fo nei- 
ther can he advance any merchant, tradeſman, 
or husbandman, or indeed any perſon under the 
degree of a Poliſh gentleman. Nor can any per- 
ion be preferred in a province, who hath not 
lands in the ſame province ; for example, a gen- 
tleman of Lithuania ſeldom or never is preferred 
to any place in Poland, or the palatinates depend- 
ing on it; or a Pole, on the contrary, preferred to 
any poſt in Lithuania. But what is of the great- 
eſt diſadvantage to the King, and indeed to the 
republick, is, that wherever a gentleman is pre- 
terred to any poſt, he can never be deprived of it 
without the unanimous conſent of the diet, let his 
conduct be never fo deſtructive. It is of the laſt 


_ conſequence therefore that the King perfectly un- 


ceritands the capacity and temper of the perſon he 


For the creſt a crown 


all eccleſiaſtical 


ATE OF POLAND. 


867 


prefers; for as he is in for life, if he be eithera CHAP, 


weak or ungrateful man, the King may have 
abundant reaſon to lament his choice. It is ob- 
ſerved, that the republick is generally very ill 
ſerved on this account: their treaſurers neglect to 


give a juſt account of the publick revenues; and 
their Generals and Governors of towns and pro- 


vinces are much more concerned to advance their 
private affairs, than to promote the intereſt of the 
nation. However, the expectation the nobility 
have of being preferred, or advanced by the King, 
occaſions their paying him a moſt profound reſpect. 
He is ſerved by the greateſt ſenators at table ; and 


his ſubjects never fit, or cover their heads before 


him, except in the diet, and then this privilege is 
allowed only to ſenators ; for the deputies, or re- 
preſentatives of the nobility ſtand behind them 
with their furred caps in their hands. 
can call, prorogue, or diflolve the diet at pleaſure. 
But he cannot ſend, or receive Ambaſſadors, or 
make peace or war, without the conſent of the 
diet, or at leaſt of the ſenate, | 
His Majeſty's ſtated revenue is about an hun- 
dred and forty thouſand pounds a year, which is 


uſually ſettled upon him ſoon after the coronation ; - 


which, with his paternal eſtate, and the money 


he raiſes by conferring offices, enable him to keep 


a very ſplendid court in that plentiful country; 
for he has no civil liſt, or forces to pay ; theſe 
being provided for by the republick. 
conſort alſo has a revenue aſſigned her by the re- 
publick after the death, or marriage of the dowa- 
ger Queen ; but till then her court is maintained 
at the King's charge. The republick hath alſo 
generally provided for the King's children, by 
granting them penſions after his deceaſe ; though 
they are not ſuffered to enjoy any poſt in the go- 
verament, leſt they ſhould endeavour to advance 


themſelves to the throne without the conſent of 
the republick. The Poles, till the laſt century, 
had ſuch a regard to the Royal Family, that they 


ſcarce ever elected a King out of it for eight hun- 
dred years together. The King's eldeſt fon is 


ſtyled the Prince of Poland, and the reſt barely 


Princes, as Prince ALEXANDER, and Prince 
ConsTANTINE, The King's eldeſt daughter is 
called the Princeſs of Poland, and the younger 
daughters Princeſſes : but upon the election of a 
new King, his children take theſe titles, and 
thoſe of the deceaſed are called by the names of 
their families or eſtates, as we find the SoBIES- 
K1's at this day, Prince JaMEs SOBIESKI1, 
Prince ALEXANDER SOBIESKI, &c, after the 


name of their father. 
After the King and Royal Family, I come na- 

turally to ſpeak of the King's council and ſenate. 

And it may be obſerved from the pacta conventa, 

that none but natives can be admitted of his Ma- 

jeſty's MOT) : all ſenators who are about the 
| 538 2 


court 


The King 


The Queen 
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CHAP. court have a right to attend the council-table, 


and there are never leſs than four, who actually 


ky jt there, it is ſaid ; but whether the King cannot 


_ appoint other noble Poles, who are not members 


of the ſenate to be of his council, does not ſeem 


very clear from thoſe who have given an account 
of the Poliſh court. | ö 
The ſenate of Poland, in conjunction with the 
King, have the whole executive power lodged in 
them, and take upon them alſo in the intervals 
of the diet to make acts of ſtate, which have the 
force of laws, till repealed by the diet. They alſo 
ſend and receive Ambaſſadors, make alliances, de- 
clare war and peace; tho' the diet, or aſſembly 
of the States frequently proteſt againſt the ſenate's 
aſſuming theſe powers; and the King engages at 
his acceſſion not to make war or peace, &c. with- 
out the conſent of the republick. But their diets 
are ſo tumultuous, and frequently break up in that 
_ confuſion, without concluding any thing, that if 
the ſenate did not take upon them to treat with 


foreign Princes, it would be difficult to make any 


| alliances or confederacies with that nation; and 
they would be expoſed to the inſults of every in- 
vader for want of the diet's coming to a timely re- 
ſolution for their defenſe. And here, as in ſome 
other kingdoms, the rights and privileges of the 
ſeveral houſes, which compoſe the legiſlature, do 
not ſeem to be well ſettled. 1 

The ſenate conſiſts of the Biſhops, the Pala- 

tines, the Caſtellans, and ten great officers of the 
crown and dutchy, and amount to about an hun- 
dred and fifty. They are ſenators of courſe, by 
virtue of the offices and preferments they poſſeſs, 
which are all in the King's gift ; but he cannot 
create a ſenator who is not of one of the claſſes 
above-mentioned. The reader will obſerve, that the 
Palatines are Governors of the palatinates, or pro- 
vinces; and the Caſtellans Lieutenant Gover- 
nors, and commanders of their reſpective diſtricts; 
and the Lieutenant, or Caſtellan, has his com- 
miſſion directly from the King, as well as the Pa- 
latine. The ſtaroſtas are Governors of towns and 
caſtles, or of ſome ſmall diſtricts within each pala- 
tinate, of whom there is but one in the whole 
kingdom that is a ſenator, which is the ſtaroſta, or 
Governor of Samogitia, 

The eccleitaſtical ſenators are the two Arch- 
biſhops of Gneſna and Leopol, and their ſuffra- 
gans, amounting to fourteen. Thoſe ſubject to 
the Archbiſhop of Gneſna are the Biſhops of 

Cracow, Cujavia, Poſen, Plosko, Vilna, Var- 
mia, Samogitia and Culm. Thoſe ſubje& to the 
Archbiſhop of Leopol, are the Biſhops of Chelm, 
Caminiec, Luceoria, Premiſſia and K iovia. 

"The Archbiſhop of Gneſna is the firſt ſenator 
of Poland, and Primate of the kingdom; a title 
conferred on the Biſhon of that ſee by the council 
of Conftance ; and ityles himſelf alſo, the Pope's 
jegate born, by virtue of a decree of the council of 


cellor of the dutchy. 


Lateran, He receives appeals from the other Bi. ch 

ſhops courts, and from that of the Archbiſnop of W 
Leopol. His power is almoſt equal to the Kings; 
and he has a golden croſs carried before him 
When he waits on the King, the great Chamber. 
lain receives him at the ſtair's foot, and the Kin 

comes out of his chamber into the anti- chambei 
to meet him. And during a vacancy of the throne 
he is inter-rex, as has been ſhewn already, hay. 
ing the revenues of the crown, and a power of 
ſummoning and diſſolving the diet at pleaſure; 
and he only can proclaim and crown the new 
King regularly ; and though the preſent King wa: 
crowned by another Biſhop, he would never ac- 
knowledge King AuGUsTUs, till his right to 
perform this ceremony was allowed. Every Bl. 
ſhop almoſt hath its ſuffragan, to whom he allow: 
a ſmall penſion to perform the eccleſiaſtical func- 
tion; looking upon himſelf to be obliged, by vir- 
tue of his office, to attend the ſenate and affairs of 


ſtate. 


The lay fenators amount to an hundred and Ly 


twenty eight, viz. thirty two Palatines, eighty ©" 
five Caſtellans, ten crown officers, and one ſta- 
roſta. The firſt lay ſenator is the Caſtellan of 
Cracow, who takes place of the Palatine on ac- 


count of ſome memorable ſervice the Caftellan of 


Cracow did the crown in a battle, where the 
Palatine run away. The reader will obſerve from 
the above ſaid account, that the Caſtellans, or 


Lieutenants of the Palatines, are many more 


than the Palatines ; but the reaſon of this is, 
that there are often ſeveral Caſtellans, or Lieu- 
tenants, in one Palatine : one being Lieute- 
nant of one part of the palatinate, and another of 
another part; but it is a neceſſary qualification of 
a Caſtellan, that he have lands or tenements in 
the territories whereof he is Caſtellan. "They are 


generally ſaluted by the title of illuſtriſſimi. 
who are ſenators by 


The Great Marſhal, or gie. 


The ten great officers, 
their places, are, 1. 


Great Steward of Poland. 2. The Great Mar- 


ſhal, or Great Steward of Lithuania. 3. The 
Great Chancellor of the kingdom. 4. Ihe 


Great Chancellor of the dutchy. 5. The Vice 
Chancellor of the kingdom. 6. The Vice Chan- 
7. The Great Treaſurer 
of the crown. 8. The Great Treaſurer of the 
dutchy. 9. The Little Marſhal, or Court Mar- 
ſhal of the kingdom. 10, The Little Marſhal, or 
Court Marſhal of the dutchy. The five offices of 
Lithuania having the ſame authority with thoſe of 
the kingdom, only thoſe of Poland take place of 
the officers of the ſame rank in the dutchy. 
The office of Great Marſhal, or Steward 
Poland, is to prepare every thing for the aſſembly 
of the general diet, to aſſign the ſeveral members 
their ſtations, and exclude ſuch as have no right 
to come thither, and to regulate the price of every 
thing that is fold, He may alſo puniſh oy 
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the authors of any ſedition, impoſe ſilence in the 
diet, or admoniſh a member if he exceeds the 
hounds of decency in his ſpeeches. He alſo pro- 


mulges the acts of the ſenate, and executes their 


decrees. His duty alſo is to carry a ſtaff erected 
hefore the King wherever he goes, to ſee that 
the officers of the court perform their offices, over 
whom he has an abſolute juriſdiction in criminal 
caſes. The Marſhal alſo introduces Ambaſſadors, 
and is aſſiſted by the Court Marſhal, or Little 
Marſhal, who acts as his deputy in his abſence ; 
and in the abſence of both of them, the Marſhals 
of Lithuania ſupply their places. But when the 
King reſides in Lithuania, or the diet is held 
there, the officers of that dutchy have the pre- 
ference, and are upon duty, as the officers of 
Poland are when the court refides in that king- 
dom, | 


The Chancellor and Vice Chancellor are the 


next great officers of ſtate, They have each of 


them a ſeal, and their authority is much the ſame, 
only the Vice Chancellor gives place to the Chan- 
cellor, and acts in ſubordination to him, or in his 
abſence, The Chancellor takes cognizance of all 
civil and criminal affairs, but has ſeveral of the 
ſenators and grandees joined with him in commil- 
ſion where the matter is of importance, as we find 
in the affair of | HOEH . And this is called the aſ- 
ſeflorial tribunal, from the number of aſſociates or 


aſſeſſors poſſibly, who act in conjunction with the 


Chancellor. The Chancellors alſo ſeal all royal 
grants and mandates, anſwer the ſpeeches of 
foreign miniſters, and propoſe all matters to be 
debated in the ſenate. They receive all appeals 
made to the King, and in this court their laws 
and acts of ſtate are recorded. SEE Dr 
The Great Treaſurer hath the keeping of the 
publick treaſure and revenues, which are paid 
him by four general collectors, who regiſter their 
payments, giving one copy thereof to the King, 
and another to the treaſurer, He hath alſo the 
keeping of the regalia and royal furniture, and 


prefides in the office of the mint. He pays alſo the 


Civil liſt, and the forces of the crown, and is not 
accountable to the King, or any other perſon, 
except to commiſſioners appointed by the diet for 
that purpoſe ; and by bribing theſe he frequently 
gets his accounts paſſed when he has notoriouſly 
deirauded the publick. 

The next great officer is the Court Marſhal, 
or Little Marſhal, whoſe office is the ſame as 
that of the Great Marſhal, except that the Court 
Marſhal acts only in the abſence of the Great 
Marſhal, or in ſubordination to him. Theſe are 
the only officers of ſtate who have a place in the 


ſenate ; and the reader will obſerve, that the offi- 


cers of the dutchy of Lithuania, have the ſame 
employments as thoſe of the kingdom, when the 
court reſides in Lithuania and ſupply the places 


lans, ſtaroſtas, and other gentlemen of the pala- 
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of the officers of the kingdom in their abſence, CHAP. 
Theſe ten ſtand on each ſide the throne in the vx. 
ſenate, the officers of the kingdom taking place of.... 
thoſe of the dutchy of the ſame rank. 

The grand diet of Poland conſiſts of the King, Members 
the ſenate, and the deputies, or repreſentatives of digt. e 
the gentry of every palatinate, and is ſummoned _ 
by the King ; or during an inter-regnum, by the 
Primate, and ought by their conſtitution, it is 
ſaid, to aſſemble once in three years, and their 
ſeſſion to continue {ix weeks and no longer: but 
I find their diets have been often difcontinued for 
more than three years ; and at other times have 
been aſſembled ſeveral times within the compaſs of 
three years, when the exigencies of the ſtate re- 
quired it. But there are ſcarce any inſtances of 
their ſeſſion being extended beyond the ſpace of 
fix weeks; for many of the members coming 
ſevera! hundreds of miles with their families and 
great trains of ſervants, and bringing proviſions 
with them in waggons to ſerve them but fix 
weeks, if the ſeſſion ſhould continue longer, they 
would find it very difficult to ſubſiſt afterwards, 
And as the kingdom of Poland, and the great 
dutchy of Lithuania, are two united nations, this 
aſſembly of the ſtates is to be held every third ſeſ- 
ſion in Lithuania, and the other two in Poland. 
Thoſe in the dutchy are uſually held at Grodno, 
and thoſe in Poland at Warſaw. | | 

When the King intends to hold a diet, he The man- 
iſſues circular letters to the palatinates of the reſpec- ef ue 
tive provinces, appointing the time and place of the diet. 
their meeting. He ſends them alſo the heads of 
the articles intended to be debated in the diet, 
having before conſulted the ſenate for that purpoſe ; 
and the ſummons bears date {ix weeks before the 
intended ſeſſion. Ihe Palatine, or his deputy, 
on receipt of the King's letters of ſummons, com- 
municates the ſubſtance of them to all the Caſtel- 


tinate, requiring them to meet in the palatinate 
at a day prefixed, to deliberate on the matters pro- 
poſed in the King's letters, and to elect deputies 
to repreſent them in the enſuing general diet. And 
all gentlemen, however reduced, Who have three 
acres of land left worth forty ſhillings a year, have 
a vote in theſe leſſer diets ; but the deciſions here 
are by plurality of voices, and they need not be 
unanimous, as in the great diet, The inferior, 
or to ſpeak more properly, the indigent gentry at 
theſe lefler diets, are ufually led by the Lord of 
the village or diſtrict where they reſide, and ſel- 
dom examine themſelves the matters in debate, 
or the qualifications of their repreſentatives; and 
though every one has an equal right to be elected, 
the choice generally falls on ſome popular wealthy 
nobleman, who has diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his 
hoſpitality ; but he muſt not be a ſenator. Every 
palatinate has two or three repreſentatives, but 


they 


þ 
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they rely chiefly on one, who is choſen for his 
abilities and experience in affairs of ſtate, the 
others are uſually young noblemen who can 
make a figure at the general diet, to the honour 
of thoſe they repreſent. Inſtructions are drawn 
up for them by the. members of the petty diet, 
from which they have not the liberty to vary. 
Theſe deputies or repreſentatives of the gen- 
try were firſt introduced to fit in the general 
diet by King Cas1MIR the third when there 
was occaſion to raiſe great taxes, on account 
of a long war the republick had been engaged 
in with the 'I eutonick order, it being appre- 
hended that the taxes would be more equally 
levy'd, and more readily ſubmitted to, by admit- 
ting repreſentatives from every palatinate into the 


legiſlature. | 


The deputies, or repreſentatives, of the gentry 


being aſſembled, their firſt buſineſs is the chooſing 


a marſhal, or ſpeaker z but till they can agree on 


one, the ſpeaker of the laſt diet acts as ſuch : 


and there frequently ariſes ſuch debates, and even 
tumults, on this occaſion, that the whole 11x 
weeks, the time limited for their ſeſſion, is elapſ- 
ed before a ſpeaker is choſen, and conſequently no 
buſineſs is entered upon; for all new laws and 
acts have their beginning in the lower houſe, 


The ſpeaker is choſen out of the members of 


Upper and Lower Poland and the dutchy of Li- 
thuania, alternately. So ſoon as he is elected he 
attends the King, with the reſt of the deputies, 
in the chamber of the ſenate, or upper houſe, 
where the great Chancellor, in the King's name, 
again propoſes all the matters to be debated in the 
diet; after which the deputies retire to their own 
houſes, but have frequent conferences with the 
ſenate. SEE „5 

While the lower houſe is preparing bills, the 
ſenate is employed in trying criminal cauſes at 
the beginning of the ſeſſion; but when the de- 
puties have agreed on the bills propoſed, they reſort 
with their ſpeaker to the upper houſe, where they 


and behind the ſenators, with their caps in their 


hands. And not only the conſent of every 
member of the whole diet is neceſſary to conſti- 
tute a law, but if they all agree to nineteen bills, 
and refuſe the twentieth, none of them, it is 
ſaid, can have the force of a law. The matters 
chiefly treated of in theſe general diets are, the 
election or marriage of their K ing, the making 
alliances with foreign Princes, declaring war or 
peace, impoſing taxes, raiſing forces, and the 
like, and in determining civil and criminal cauſes, 
the laſt appeal being to the general diet. 

In the general diet alfo foreigners are natura- 
lized, and peaſants and tradeſmen advanced to the 
degree of gentlemen, who have money to pur- 


chaſe that honour ; but till perſons thus ennobled 


them. 


are not capable of enjoying any conſiderable j 
till the third generation, To theſe diets 18 
great numbers of people, who have no other hy. 
lineſs than to ſee and be ſeen: all noblemen eſ e. 
cially that can make a figure meet here, with 
their wives and families; inſomuch that it is 
computes, in whatever town the diet ſits, there 
are no leſs than thirty or forty thouſand people 
more than there uſed to be at other times ; Pro- 


rt 


viſions, however, are generally very reaſonable, 


the country being exceeding plentiful, and mo#: 
of the great men bringing their proviſions with 
Foreigners obſerve that the great buſineſs 
of drinking is much more purſued by the Poles, 
at theſe aſſemblies, than the buſineſs of the ſtate; 
eſpecially while their Hungarian wines hold out, 
tor which they ſeem to have a more than ordi- 
nary guſt. The great men on theſe occaſions are 
ſome of them attended by fix or eight hundred 
guards and ſervants, who, having but a poor ſub- 
ſiſtence, are pretty much given to pilfering, 
which makes 1t very unſafe being abroad in an 
evening. The members of the diet wear no diſ- 
tinguiſhing habit, but fit in their uſual clothes, 
with their fabres girt on. The King fits on a 
throne, a little raiſed, at the upper end of the 
ſenate houſe, on the right hand whereof ſtand 


the five great officers of Poland, who are ſena- 


tors, and on the left thoſe of Lithuania. The 


Biſhops fit a little lower on the right and left, 


neareſt to the throne; the Archbiſhop of Gnel- 


na at the head of thoſe on the right, and the 
Archbiſhop of Leopol at the head of thoſe on the 


left: and next the Biſhops fit the lay-ſenators in 
their order, behind whom itand the deputies, or 
repreſentatives, of the palatinates, with their caps 
off. Every member of the diet having liberty of 
ſpeech, they are frequently very abuſive to each 
other, and ſometimes affront the King to his 
face, calling him perjured, or unjuſt, and pro- 
ceed even to threaten his Majeſty and his chil- 
dren; which uſually proceeds from their coming 
drunk into the diet. And ſome of theſe over- 
heated gentlemen will talk nonſenſe by the hour 
together, for which there is no other remedy but 
patience ; for if any perſon ſhould pretend to in- 
terrupt them, they would proteſt againſt their 
proceedings, and diſſolve the diet. From theſe 
circumſtances one would think it impoſſible that 
this aſſembly ſhould ever come to a reſolution in 
any point whatever; and indeed they very often 
break up without concluding any thing, and the 
ſenate are forced to tranſact thoſe affairs which, 
according to their conſtitution, ought only to be 
treated of in the diet ; of which loud complaints, 
however, are made in every aſſembly of the 


ſtates. 


There 
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There is no diſtinction in Poland between no- 
bility and gentry, as has been obſerved already ; 
nor are there any degrees of nobility, as in other 


countries: neither the King nor the republick 


confer any titles of honour, as Marquis, Viſcount, 
Baron, Knight, &c. nor is there any difference 
made between them, but what their offices or 
employments, or the greatneſs of their eſtates, 
create, A noble Pole deſpiſes the higheſt titles 
which are conferred by foreign Princes : ſome in- 
deed have been made Princes of the Empire, 
which procures them reſpect abroad, but gives 
them no precedence in Poland ; and they are ra- 
ther hated and deſpiſed by their gentry for aſſum- 
ing ſuch titles. But ſtill it is obſervable, that 
there are ſome gentlemen in Poland and Lithua- 


nia that have principalities and dutchies annexed 
do their eſtates, which their anceſtors have enjoyed 


diction of ſuch officers or ſtewards as he is pleaſed 


time out of mind, and from whence they obtain 
the titles of Prince and Duke, as Prince Sa- 
PHIEA, Duke RAaDzivil, &c. | 

Every Poliſh gentleman is a petty Sovereign in 
his own lands, his tenants, or ſubjects, as they 
call them, being his vaſſals, and under the juriſ- 


to appoint ; and it is but in ſome few caſes that 
the ſuperior courts take notice of any offences 


committed within their diſtricts, as where the 


Lord kills or raviſhes any of his vaſlals, or the 
like ; for if the Lord kill a tenant he is liable to 
a fine, and if he raviſh a tenant's wife or daugh- 
ter, the family are enfranchiſed by that means, 
and he loſes their ſervice. 


Some of theſe Poliſh gentlemen are exceeding 


powerful, their lands extending three or fourſcore, 


and others of them an hundred miles in length; 
and ſome of them are hereditary Sovereigns of 
cities, where the King has no juriſdiction. Prince 
LuBoMIRSK1, it is faid, poſſeſſed 4000 cities, 
towns, and villages, if there be not a miſtake 


of a figure, of which he was abſolute lord; but 


if it was 400, he muſt be ſuperior to many 
German and Italian Princes. And many of theſe 


petty Sovereigns can raiſe armies of eight or ten 


thouſand men each. Moſt of theſe have their 


| horſe and foot guards, which mount the guard 


vefore their houſes, and march out with them 
when they go abroad, like thoſe of other Prin- 
ces. And though they ought to be ſubject to the 
ſuperior tribunals in Poland, and indeed apply to 
them for juſtice ſometimes, yet, where the cauſe 
goes againft them, they frequently have recourſe 
to arms, and the ſtrongeſt ſword carries it at laſt, 
They engage often fix or ſeven thouſand men-of 
a ſide, and burn and plunder each other's towns 
and territories, till friends mediate a peace between 
them, or one {ide is forced to ſubmit; nor does the 
King or the ſtate concern themſelves in the quarrel, 
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Among other privileges of the Poliſh gentry, it CHAP 


is reckoned one, that they cannot be apprehended 
for any crime, even for murder, till they have 
been firſt convicted in the ſuperior tribunals; nor 
can they be executed without the King's conſent. 
Another privilege is, that they are exempt from 
quartering ſoldiers, and by the conſtitution ought 
to pay no taxes but what are laid by the diet; 
though the King and ſenate, in the exigencies of 
the government, have ſometimes aſſumed this 
power, 
loſes his privileges, by uſing any trade or mer- 
chandize, or by being a magiſtrate in any city 


A Poliſh gentleman degrades himſelf and 


that is not privileged, as Cracow and Vilna | 


3 


I ſhall conclude this chapter with enquiring into The condi- 
the condition of the common people, husbandmen, den of che 


mechanicks, &c. who are much the greater part 
of the nation, and theſe are uſually ſtyled ſlaves 
by thoſe who have written of the ſtate of Po- 
land; from whence ſome are apt to reſemble 
them to our negroes and ſlaves in the Indies, or 
to ſuch as are made captives by the Turk ; but 
they are really farmers and tenants to the crown, 
the clergy, or the gentry, holding by a baſe te- 
nure, as our villains and cottagers formerly did. 
in England. Some of them hold their farms on 
condition of manuring and dunging their Lord's 
lands, or doing other ſervices; others deliver a 
certain proportion of the profits of their land to 
their Lords annually, as a rent; and perhaps ſome 
actually pay their rents in money, but there is 
very little of this ſtirring amongſt them, 
notwithſtanding we may look upon theſe people to. 
be in a very miſerable condition, I find it generally 
agreed that they live in great plenty. Their 
landlords leave them enough to maintain their fa- 
milies, and they are ſeldom reduced to that diſ- 
treſs as our poor husbandmen and cottagers often 
are, It is true, they depend very much upon 
their landlords; and every Lord of a village or 
diſtrict has his courts, where their officers admi- 
niſter juſtice to the tenants who hold of him, as 
it was formerly in England : 
Lord's intereſt that his tenants be not oppreſſed 
and ruined, the proceedings, poſſibly, may be as 
equitable here as in other courts: nayp I find it 
not an uncommon thing for theſe plebeians to 
get eftates under their Lords, and procure them- 
ſelves to be advanced to the degree of gentry by 
the diet. And if any of them receive a generous. 
education, and become clergymen, they are as 
free ast any other ſubjects of Poland: ſo, where a 
perſon has raiſed himſelf in the army by his me- 
rit, the diet ſeldom refuſe to admit him of the 
order of gentry. Neither citizens nor husband- 
men are allowed to purchaſe lands of inheritance, 
except that in cities a tradeſman may purchaſe a. 


houſe, 


And, 


but as it is the 


COMMON. 


p2ople, 
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venieney : and in Pruſſia the citizens are allowed 


Wo to purchaſe lands and tenements of any value 


Two great 
Generals. 


Lieutenant 
Generals» 


country before they are aſſembled. 


whatever. The ſame privileges have the jnhabi- 


tants of the cities of Cracow, Vilna, and Leo- 


pol ; but I do not find the citizens, or common 
ple, in any other part of Poland, have this 
Jiborry, | | 


CHAP. VI. 


Treats of the forces, foriified tetuns, and tie re- 


venues of the kingaom of Poland, 


HE forces which the kingdom of Poland and 
_* dutchy of Lithuania might muſter, upon iſ- 
ſuing the poſpolite ruſzenie, or ſummons for all 
the gentry to appear in arms, on horſeback, 
would, according to computation, amount to an 
hundred and fifty thoutand horſe at leaſt, beſides 
foot; but we have ſeen no ſuch armies in Po- 
land during the laſt age, notwithſtanding this 
general ſummons has been often iſſued, the Poles 
at this day ſeem very little to regard it; inſomuch, 


that in the greateſt exigencies of the ſtate their ar- 


mies have feldom exceeded forty thouſand men, 
and in time of peace ſcarce amount to half that 
number, and thefe diſperſed in their reſpective 
palatinates, that an enemy may over-run half the 
| They have 
two Grand Generals, one for the kingdom, and 
the other for the dutchy, both of them appointed 
by the King, and have their commiſſions for life. 


Theſe Generals are choſen uſually out of the 
greateſt Senators : but the office of General alone 


does not entitle a perſon to fit in the Senate. 
They have no dependance on each other, but 
when they meet the Lithuanian gives place to 
the Polander ; and where they are both engaged 
in a general battle, the Poles take the right and 
the Lithuanians the left. When the King is 


plate, helmet and 


the Burgraves their Lieutenant Governg 


(prize 


commanders of the ſoldiery in their 1 and CR 4 


diſtricts. 


The Poliſh army conſiſts chiefly of horſe, That N. ] 


body called the Huſſars amounts to about fiftecm 1 
hundred : they are armed cap 
armour from head to foot.) Their weapons are 
piſtols, lances and ſabres. Another body, called 
Tovarzyſz, have no other armour but a breag. 

Forget their weapons beine 
carabines, bows and arrows, and ſabres; hot} 
theſe bodies are picked men ; and adorn their 
heads with the feathers of oftriches, cranes, tur. 


keys, &c. covering their armour with the «kin; 


of tygers, bears, or leopards, and look very ter. 
rible in the held, There is another body of 
horſe, amounting to ſeven thouſand men, which 
alſo wear armour, and are called by the Poles, 
pancerzincy koragwy, which differ ſomething in 
their dreſs from the former; but may wear fea. 
thers if they pleaſe. "Theſe are all ſeparate and 
independent troops, and are not incorporated in. 
to any regiments. The fourth kind of horſe, 
which are the moſt numerous, are without ar- 
mour, having bows and arrows and ſabres for their 
weapons; and wear a ſhort cloak, or mantle over 
their clothes; but neither theſe, nor any other 
troops wear any certain colour, or livery, as the 
regiments of other nations do; being all Poliſh 
gentlemen. They have moſt of them exchanged 


their lances and bows and arrows for fire-arms 
of late. 


-a-pee, (encloſed in * 


Nl 


The Poliſh foot are very contemptible, and pn 


ſerve rather for pioneers, and other drudgeries 
in the army, than to encounter the enemy, 


The Coſſacks formerly ſerved them in the place C 


of infantry. A body of theſe, of thirty or fo 

thouſand men under their Hetman or 3 
uſed to join the Poles in their expeditions againſt 
the Turks; for which they lay very conveni- 
ently upon the frontiers. Theſe ſerve on horſe- 


back, but fight either on foot or horſe-back, as 
And if the Poles find they une 


there is occaſion. 


in the army he has the abſolute command of ſhall have occaſion for infantry to carry on a ſiege, 


it z but in his abſence the Generals have equal 
authority; and are not to be controuled, or re- 
ceive their orders from him, but march and quar- 
ter their troops wherever they ſee fit. The Lieu- 
tenant Generals act in the abſence, or in ſubordi- 
nation to the Generals, and on their deaths uſually 
ſucceed them. The other great officers in the 
army are the ftandard bearer, the maſter of the 
artille ry, the commanders upon the frontiers a- 

inſt the T artars, &c. and the colonel of the 
that body while the King 


remains in the field, 
but is afterwards ſubject 


to the Generals. The 


or the like, they hire a body of Germans, or 
other foreigners: but during the preſent reign, 
King Aucusrus has conſtantly ſupplied them 
with foot from Saxony, or Ruſſia; which, how 
neceſſary ſoever, gave the Poles great uneaſineſs 
till they procured them to be ſent home. 


The national troops, which are compoſed of the bann 


gentry, are not obliged to march beyond their 
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own frontiers, or to remain above fix weeks in g. 
the field at a time, which has often occaſioned <..-; 
ing's guards, who has the ſole command of the miſcarriage of the moſt hopeful enterprizes. 


When they have gained a victory they are not 


to be kept in the field to make any advantage 
ſtaroſtas are Governors of cities and caftles: and of it; but uſually loſe in the latter part of the 
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Ar. year what they have gained in the beginning: 
ſometimes indeed their Kings have prevailed on 
them to march out of their own country, and 
S. remain in the field, like the troops of other na- 
tions ; as when they raiſed the ſiege of Vienna: 
and no forces have behaved better than the 
Poles upon ſome occaſions. But military diſci- 
pline being now. much improved in moſt of the 


to fight their own way, in great diſorder, and 
ſeldom obeying the commands of their officers, 
we find in the late wars that the Germans, 
Swedes, and even the Muſcovites, have been 
much ſuperior to them. Indeed they had the 
ſame advantage as the Ruflians of improving in 
7 military diſcipline, by the long wars they were 
WB engaged in; but two things have prevented their 
LE making thoſe advantages their neighbours did. 
One whereof is their averſion to be inſtructed 
by foreigners; and the other, that their King 
chooſes much rather to rely on his Saxon than 
his Poliſh troops. He never defires the Poles 
ſhould be inſtructed in the art of war ; for let 
them be as mutinous as they pleaſe, he knows 
that by introducing twenty or thirty thouſand 
of his Saxon troops, he can at any time reduce 
_ thoſe undiſciplined gentlemen to obedience, He 
very well remembers what an influence the Saxon 
forces had upon his election, and in maintaining 
him on the throne; and will never depend up- 
on the loyalty of a people who have upon many 
occaſions ſhewn their averſion to his government. 
T he leſs they underſtand of the art of war the 
ſecurer he fits upon his throne; and therefore 


will never endeavour to make them better ſol- 


An diers than they are. The perſonal valour of the 
4 men, and the goodneſs of their horſes ſeems generally 
allowed, they want nothing but order to make 

them formidable ; for no kingdom can raiſe a 


greater body of horſe, nor is any country more 


proper for cavalry than Poland ; notwithſtanding 
which, their troops are not eſteemed at this day, 
for want of diſcipline. Their being raiſed alſo 
in ſo many independent palatinates is another 
great misfortune ; for the troops of one palatinate 
perhaps will march when they are commanded, 
and thoſe of another will not; and then they 
will leave the field again whenever they ſee fit. 
It is very ſeldom alſo, but there are private 
quarrels amongſt them, and one part of the coun- 
try is in arms againſt another: nor is it in the 
power of the government to ſuppreſs theſe diſor- 

„ ders, So that Poland has ever been found an 
. = eaſy conqueſt ; but then when neceſſity has 
"= obliged them to unite in their common de- 
tenſe, they have driven out their enemies, and 
freed their country from foreign troops with as 
much eaſe as they ſuffered themſelves to te con- 
quered, | | 

Vor. I. | 
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neighbouring nations; and the Poles continuing 


they are obliged to German engineers to manage 


but they ny generally choſea to buy their 
5 | | 
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I ſhould have remembred, that the King's CHAP, 
guards are regular troops, and compoſed of Ger- VI. 
mans, and other foreigners ; and were during, . er 
great part of this reign commanded by the Sax- hace og 5 
on General; but the Poles inſiſting that they 
ſhould receive their orders from the crown Ge- 
neral, his Majeſty was at length obliged to ſubmit 
to their importunity in this particular. | 
Inſtead of admiring that the Poliſh armies ſo The dif- 
frequently quit the field and loſe the advantages pts the | 
they might otherwiſe make, it is rather {trange ba 
that they keep the field at all, if we conſider that field. 
they are not paid above once in half a year; and 
have no magazines erected to ſupply the army: 
not ſo much as victuallers or ſutlers following 
the camp, from whom the ſoldiers may furniſh 
themſelves with proviſions; but the officers and 
ſoldiers are ſorced to provide carriages and ſer- 
vants to carry their food and baggage; and when 
their eatables are ſpent, there is a neceſſity of 
their retiring home, unleſs they plunder the coun- 
try they happen to march through, which they 
make but little ſcruple of doing: and what makes 
this grievance the greater, is the multitude of 
ſervants which attend every little body of troops, 
who muſt be provided for, as well as their maſters, 
by the poor peaſants, on whoſe lands they hap- 
pen to come, _ Iu . 
As there are not many fortified towns in Poland, The ſtrong 
they do not much trouble themſelves about a train downs. 
of artillery, and have ſcarce an engineer in the 
country. When they have occaſion for great guns 
they are brought from ſome neighbouring city, and 


them. The only fortification they have on the 
ide of Turkey. is Caminiec ; and this does not 
ſeem capable of enduring a long fiege : the true 
reaſon it remained ſo long in the poſſeſſion of the 
Turks I preſume was the unskilfulneſs of the 
Poles to manage a ſiege, and their want of a 
good body of foot to carry on their approaches. 
As to the city of Cracow, which is called a 
ſtrong place, and may be fo if compared with 
ſome other Poliſh towns, I do not find it was 
able to maintain a week's ſiege in all the wars 
between the Swedes and King Au usr us; but 
it was ſurprized and carried by the one party or 
the other in a day or two's time if there was 
not an army to cover it. Some of the beſt || 
towns they have are in Pruffia, among which 1 
I reckon Elbing; but when the King of Pruſſia = 
fat down before it with ten thouſand men, they » 1 
thought proper to ſurrender without ſtriking a 1 
{troke, rather than ſtand on their defenſe, which | y 
they would not have done if the place had been K 
deemed tenable, As for Dantzick, this is an in- | = 
dependent city, and reguarly ſortified after the FE 
modern way, and might poſſibly ſuſtain'a ſiege z | 
. 
when 
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CHAP. when they have been inſulted by any potent 


VI. neighbour. The Poles are ſo far from looking 
oye on it as any diſadvantage to be thus deſtitute 
. of fortified towns, that they impute the preſer- 

yation of their country and liberties chiefly to 
the want of them. It is true, they have been 
ſubject ts the incurſions of their enemies, and 
once part of the kingdom or other has been fre- 
quently over-run by their neighbours ; but they 


have been forced to retire as ſuddenly as they 


advanced, meeting with no fortreites where they 
might fix themſelves; and in. fact, none of their 
enemies, how proſperous ſoever, have been able 
to maintain their 
many hundreds of years paſt ; bat the Poles 
yet remain an unconquered people. I hey ap- 
prehend alſo, that had their Princes been poſ- 
ſeſled of many ſtrong towns, in which they might 
have placed numerous garrifons to bridle the 
country, they ſhould not have maintained their 
liberties as they have done to this day; and they 


_ chooſe rather to let their frontiers lye open and ex- 


poſed to every invader, than hazard the being re- 
duced to a flaviſh ſubjection, either by a foreign or 
domeſtick force. 


CHAP. VIL 


Treats of their courts of ijuſtice, cruil and eccl-fia/tical; 
and of" He religion of the Poles. 


Courts of 


I T has been obſerved already, that the inferior 
juſtice. 1 


people in Poland ate vaſſals to the Lords of 
whom they hold their lands. Theſe Lords have 
their ſeveral courts, of which they make their 
ſtewards and officers judges, who feem to be 
governed in their deciſions rather by cuſtom than 
written laws. The next ſuperior courts are thoſe 
of the Staroſta's, or governors of cities and caſtles, 
which uſually have large diſtricts belonging to 
them : ſome of theſe governments belong to the 
King, and others to the clergy, or nobility ; and 
here the Staroſta, or his deputy, adminiſters juſtice ; 
but from theſe courts there lyes an appeal to the 
ſupreme court of each palatinate, of which the 
chamberlain of the palatinate, as he is called, 
and the prime nobility and clergy affociated with 
him, are jud TT heir courts of juſtice in cities 
are compoſed of their reſpective magiſtrates. Thoſe 
of Dantzick, one of the moſt conſiderable of 
them, I have already given a particular account 
of. But beſides all theſe, there are three ſu- 
preme courts, the judges whereof are choſen out 
of the clergy and nobility, which receive appeals 
Trom inferior courts, but there lyes no appeal 
trom them, except to the King and diet. I heſe 
are held two of them in Poland, and the other 
in Lithuania; thoſe for Poland aſſemble alter- 
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ground in this country tor 


bourhood. In Pruſſia particularly a majority of 


nately, at Lublin and Petricow ; and that ſot 
Lithuania at Wilna, Minski, or Novogrodeck. 
As to the court of the great chancellor, or al. 
feſſorial tribunal, and the tribunals of the great 
marſhal and other officers of the King's ars 
I have had occaſion to mention them al. 
ready; and therefore proceed to enquire into their 
eccleſiaſtical courts. And here I find every Dig. 
ceſan has his chancellor and inferior judges, from 
whom there lyes an appeal to their Archbiſhoy 
and from thence to the fee of Rome. And the 
civil magiſtrates are obliged to aſſiſt in the exe. 
cution of ſuch ſentences as are given in the ec- 
cleſiaſtical courts: The Pope's nuncio, who re- 
tides conſtantly in Poland, alſo hath his court 
here, by means whereof the Pope draws confider- 
able ſums annually from that people. | 
The eſtabliſhed religion in Poland, as may be de gn 
eaſily gathered from hence, is that of the Roman 
Catholick ; and few people poſſibly are more zea- 
lous or bigotted in their way, which I take to 
proceed from that conſtant oppoſition, and the 
provocations they meet with from the Lutherans 
and Calw iniſts amongſt them, and in their neigh- 


CH 
* 


1 
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the inhabitants are Lutherans, which according 
to the treaty of Oliva, made between Sweden, 
Poland, &c. were to be tolerated and protected 
in the exerciſe of their religion, as well as the 
Catholicks. But the reſt of Poland being an 
over- match for Pruſſia, they have frequently been 
tempted to encroach upon the poor Lutherans, 
and uſe them very hardly, as appears in the in- 
ſtance of Thorn. The Catholicks of Poland were 
heretofore ſo zealous in their way, that they would 
not inter- marry with Chriſtians of a different 
perſuaſion, or contract alliances with them; an 
inſtance whereof is given us in the perſon of 
ULAplsLAus V. who refuſed the crown of Bo- 
hemia, becauſe the Huffites prevailed in that king- 
dom: and in the reign of Joan CAsIMIR, the 
Swedes were expelled Poland on account of their 
being Lutherans. At this day they will not ad- 
mit any Greek or Proteftant Chriſtian to fit in the 
fenate or diet, or in the courts of judicature ; 
and oblige the King in the pacta conventa, to 
exclude all that are not of the eftabliſhed religion 
from offices, except in ſome cities of Pruſſia, where 
the Proteftants obtained, or were confirmed in the 
privilege of being advanced to the magiſtracy, 
by the treaty of Oliva. 

Neither the regular nor ſecular of Po- 
hnd are to be admired for their morals; though 
the people, as in all other Popiſh countries, give 
them abundance of reſpect, and in moſt of their 
courts of judicature ſome of the judges are cler- 
gymen. Pluralities are allowed of here, and the 
clergy make no ſcruple of living at a diſtance 
from their cures. The laity on the other hand 
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WP. in general are devout, and generous in the 


nefactions to their churches and the altars of the 
ſaints, but are not very compaſſionate towards 
the diſtreſſed and poor, ſuffering frequently their 
own flaves and menial ſervants to periſh for want 
of neceſſaries, and behaving themſelves towards 
theſe unhappy wretches, as if they were really of 
another ſpecies. 1 

Socinianiſm ſeems to have made a great pro- 
greſs in this kingdom during the laſt century, and 
there have been acts of ſtate in ſeveral reigns, 
particularly in the laſt, for the extirpation of all 
people of that perſuaſion, notwithſtanding which, 
they tolerate even Mahometiſm itſelf, there not 
being leſs than thirty thouſand Tartars in Lithu- 
ania, who are allowed the exerciſe of that reli- 
zion, The Armenians, and others of the Greek 
Church alſo, on the frontiers of Muſcovy, and 
in Podolia, have their biſhops, abbots, and prieſts 
of their perſuaſion, and the free exerciſe of their 


religion: and as for the Jews, few countries are 


better ſtocked with them. Some have computed 
that there are not leſs than a million of that 
people diſperſed in Poland, where they meet 
with great indulgence from the government. 
But I muft not forget here that the eftabliſhed 
religion of the dutchy of Courland, as well as in 
ſome Pruffian cities, is Lutheraniſm, though there 
are ſome Roman Catholicks and Calviniſts inter- 
mixed amongſt them. | 


CHAP. VIII. 


Treats of the language and learning of the Piles ; of 
their p yſicians, diſeaſes, marriages and funerals ; 
and of the diſtributian of their eſtates among their 
children. | 


HE language of the Poles is the Sclavonian, 


but there are fo many different dialects of 
it ſpoken in the ſeveral provinces of this king- 


dom, that one part of the people ſcarce under- 


ſtand the other: they all agree however in mul- 


tiplying confonants, and if they did not ſound 
more vowels when they ſpeak than are contained 
in the words they write, it would be impoſſible 
to utter them. The Latin is almoſt as univer- 
ſally ſpoken as the Sclavonian, there being a ſchool 
in every village for the teaching it, and the girls 
learning it in the nunneries. Their terms of art 
are chiefly German ; and indeed there are whole 
towns and villages in Pruffia which are of German 
extract, and ftill ſpeak the German or High-Dutch 
tongue: the Armenian, Ruſſian, and Tartar? 

languages are alſo ſpoken upon their frontiers, and 
the Jews have introduced the Hebrew in ſome 
places; but with all theſe languages it is obſerved, 


that their learning is but ſuperficial. As to their CHAP. 
divines, their learning, it is ſaid, conſiſts in adapt- 
ing Ariſtotle's logick and metaphyſicks to their, 
ſchool divinity ; and they value themſelves more Bimiy- 
on being verſed in the ſignification of logical 
terms, than in the nature of the things they rea- 
ſon about. They enquire but little into church 
hiſtory, or the practice of the primitive times; 
but ſeem to have an implicit faith, and to be en- 
tirely governed by the deciſions of the church of 
Rome, nor will they ſuffer any perſon to enquire 
into the reaſonableneſs of their tenets. 1 | 
There are few native Poles that ſtudy phyſick, phyſck ww 
the phyſicians are commonly Germans, French, diſcaſes, 
or [talians: an illiterate quack of this kingdom, 
Doctor ConnoR mentions however, who lived 
in a wood about ſix miles from Warſaw, un- 
dertook to cure the venereal diſeaſe in ſeven or 
eight days by bathing and ſweating: in the water 
the bath was made of he boiled ſeveral forts of 
plants which the man made a ſecret of; but the 
Doctor ſays, as well as he could diſcover, tho 
chief of them were the helleboreaſter and the ca- 
pillus veneris, or maiden-hair. That he bathed 
his patients in a hot decoction of theſe herbs four 
days together, and made them drink of it while 
they were in the bath frequently ; that for four days 
afterwards he laid them over the tub to receive 
the hot ſteams, covering them with blankets, and 
making them drink of the decoction as before. 
And thus by ſweating, bathing, and drinking, he 
was aſſured he had done many wonderful cures 
in venereal caſes; and for the whole cure de- 
manded but two rix-dollars, which is leſs than 
ten fhillings Engliſh. They ſeldom uſe ſalivation 
in this country, though venereal diſtempers are 
very common. | | 
The diſeaſe peculiar to the Poles is that called The plica 
the plica, in which the hair of the head is mat- 832 o 


ted together, and grows ſo long that it fome- oland. 


times reaches down to the middle, covering their 
backs, but generally it hangs in twiſted ropes : 
others have their hair only matted cloſe to their 
heads without growing to any length, and the 
hair will be thus entangled and matted together 
in one night's time, though never ſo much care 
be taken to prevent it. If the hair be cut off it 
occaſions a dimneſs in the fight, and ſometimes 
a total blindneſs ; it alfo occaſions pains in the head 
and limbs, and puſtules to come out all over the 
body; though foreigners who have been infected 
with this diſeaſe relate, that they have cut off 
their hair without — inconveniency attending it. 
The Biſtivp of Poſen acquainted Doctor Con- 


NOR, that he was afflicted with this diſtemper 
in his youth, and that cutting off his hair un- 
known to his friends, he felt a thouſand racking 
pains, which left him as his hair grew again, but 
then the diſtemper returned. He obſeryed-atfo, 
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CHAP. that on the cutting of his hair he could ſenſibly 

VIII. perceive a volatile matter paſs in great abundance 
| through the ducts of his hair, which twiſted and 
contracted the locks; and that when he put a cap on 
his head it occaſioned an intolerable pain and heat, 
which he ſuppoſed proceeded from the preſſure 
by which the humours were repelled and forced 
As to other diſeaſes, it 
ſeems, the Poles are very little troubled with; 
the ſcurvy or malignant fevers, and pluriſies are 
ſeldom of ſuch ill conſequence in Poland as in 


Marriages 
and luncrals, 


Ruſſia the 


moſt dau- 


gebous 


veizhbour to POPulous and hardy nation, whoſe forces are as 
Poland. 
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tia, may be the beſt of that kind in Europe, 
but they want two principal things which mak, 

| ; namely, union and order 
which renders them unable to make head ap d 
any neighbour which ſhall invade- their fr 
tiers: whereas were thoſe vaſt bodies of h 


back upon the head. 


other countries. 


CHAP 


Treats of the condition and mtereft of the Poles in 
relation to ather nations; and gives fame farther 
cectunt of the Coffacks, 


well diſciplined as any troops in Europe, and to 
much the more to be dreaded by Poland as they 
lye contiguous to that kingdom for many hun- 
dred miles ; nor can any Prince in 
except the Turk, or the Pruſſian, eaſily make a 
diverſion in favour of Poland if it ſhould be at- 
the Ruſhans, unleſs the Swede on the 
fide of Finland; but that kingdoin is in ſo low 

a condition at prefent, that Poland 
muſt aſſiſtance from thence. 
Until the reign of the late Czar PETER, the 
Ruſſian forces were held in the utmoſt contempt 
both by the Swedes and Poles z but having been 
new. modelled and diſciplined by that Prince, 
and engaged in a long war with Sweden, which 
gained them experience, they 
the moſt formidable power of the north. The 

| Poles indeed, take them as an undiſeiplined mili- 


tacked by 


7 


I find nothing extraordinary in the marriage 
ceremonies, or burials of the Poles to require a 
particular deſcription of them ; only in general 
it is obſerved, that they are very pompous and 
expenſive on both theſe occaſions, as the reſt of 
the nations of Europe are; and that all the com- 
pany make preſents to the bride at a wedding, 
which frequently amounts to a conſiderable por- 
tion, By the laws of Poland the tate of the 
_ $ather is equally divided among his children, ex- 

cept any of them go into a monaitery, and then 
their parts are divided among the reſt; and the 
younger children here, as in other popiſh coun- 
tries, are encouraged by their parents to take the 
vow upon them, that their eſtates may be pre- 
{ſerved entire to the eldeſt fon ; which would o— 
therwiſe dwindle away to nothing, where there 
happens to be a numerous iſſue. 


HE moſt dangerous neighbours which Po- 
land hath at preſent, are the Muſcovites, a 


an army terrible, 


make an impreſſion upon them. 


fortune to be devoured next. 


own nation upon that dutchy, 


which this country can raiſe, well-diſciplined and 
united, no Prince in Europe would be able t, 


on. 
orſe 


4 However, in 
the condition they are, as the Turk has reaſon 


to be apprehenſive of the growing greatneſs of 
Ruſſia as well as the Pole, he will certainly come 
in to the affiſtance of this kingdom if ever it 
ſhould be invaded by the Muſcovite: nor will 
it be the intereſt of Pruſſia to ſee the Mufſcovite 
aggrandized by the addition of any of the Poliſh 
provinces to that empire, left it ſhould be their 
At preſent, in- 
deed, there is a very good underſtanding between 
the courts of Pruſſia and Muſcovy, the Pruffianz 
ſupplying the Muſcovites with their woollen 
cloth, and other manufaQures : but the Pruſſian 
cannot certainly, in any good policy, ſuffer the 
Czar to approach too near his frontiers, by mak- 
ing himſelf maſter of Courland, or any other of 
the northern provinces of Poland, which the 
Ruſſian miniſtry lately ſeemed to be aiming at by 
their endeavouring ta impoſe. a Prince of thei: 


The Ruſſians allo, it is obiervable, in order to 
keep Poland in that weak defenſeleſs condition it 


is at preſent, have for ſome years oppoſed with 
all their might the project of King AuGvsTvs, 
to make that crown hereditary z for ſhould the 
Poles be once united under an hereditary Mo- 
narch, they would be much more able to refilt 


the encroachments of the Muſcovites, and put a 


cannot, in 


Europe, 


tendom, It being the intereſt therefore 
nations contiguous to Poland, that this 
cannot expect 


ſeem to be in much danger of an in 


Turkey and Chriſtendom, 


that growing empire of Ruſſia and the 
are now become a 


ſtop to their conqueſts, than while the crown re- 
mains elective, and every palatinate is a kind of 
independent ſtate. And as the Grand Seignior 
good policy, tainely ſtand by and ſee 
the Czar make himſelf maſter of Poland, ſo 
neither will the Ruſſians, or the Germans, fut- 
fer the Turks to extend their conqueſts farther 
on the ſide of Poland, and ſtrengthen their em- 
pire by the addition af ſo fruitful a country, 
which would let them alfo into the heart of Chriſ- 


of all 
people 


ſhould remain in the ſtate they are, they do not 
ion from 
abroad, or of any alteration in their conſtitution 
at home. Moſt of the powers of Europe look 
upon this country as a good barrier between 
as well as between 


reſt of 


Europe, and no doubt will endeavour therefore 
to ſupport Poland both againſt the one and the 
other ; though none of heir neighbours; poſſi! 


bl) 
deſire 
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THE PRESENT STATE OF POLAND. 


deſire to ſee them in a condition to carry on an 


1 l S the ſtate of Poland with ſome 


- farther account of the Zaporowski Coſſacks, who 


inhabit the weſtern ſhores of the Nieper, or Bo- 


* iſthenes near the cataracts, who are looked up- 


on as ſubjects of this kingdom, as thoſe on 
the caſt ſide the river are of Ruſſia 3 but to ſay 
the truth, they put themſelves under the pro- 
tection of the one or the other, and ſometimes 
of the Turk, according as they meet with good 
ill uſage. 
Gs TE Coſſacks were not heard of till the be- 
ginning of the ſixteenth century; and as they 


are generally of the Greek communion, are ſup- 


poſed to derive their original from ſome op- 


preſſed people in the Turkiſh or Ruſſian domi- 


nions, who fled to thoſe inacceſſible rocks which 
lye towards the mouth of the river Boriſthenes, 
for ſhelter from their oppreſſors. Theſe being 


encreaſed to ſome thouſands, infeſted the Black 
Sea, making deſcents in Natolia, Romania, and 
other parts of Turkey; and ſometimes advanced 


almoſt to the gates of Conſtantinople, to the 
great terror of the inhabitants. Their boats 


with which they perform theſe expeditions are 


of a particular make, built without a keel, upon 
bundles of willow, to prevent their ſplitting 
when they are driven againſt the rocks in the 
river. Theſe boats are ten or twelve foot wide, 
and about ſixty in length, with twelve - or fif- 
teen oars of a ſide, with which they will qut- 
row the ſwifteſt Turkiſh galley; and though 
theſe are open veſſels, they will not fink when 
filled with water, being born up by bundles of 
willows, or reeds, faſtned to them. An hundred 


of theſe veſlels manned with ſixty or eighty 


men each, with two firelocks a-piece, take their 
opportunity uſually in autumn to run down the 
Boriſthenes from the rocks and cataracts above - 
mentioned; of which the Turks generally have 
notice, and lye at the mouth of the river with 
their gallies, in order to intercept their paſſage; 
but the Coſſacks hiding themſelves in the reeds, 
which grow for three or four leagues together 
in the mouth of the Boriſthenes, where the gal- 
lies cannot come, flip by them moſt common- 
ly in a dark night: and it is in vain to pur- 
ſue theſe nimble veſſels when they are once 


| paſſed, All that the Commander of the Tur- 


| The End of the 


N 


upon the coaſts of the Black Sea that the Coſ- 
ſacks are out, that they may be upon their 
guard; it being uncertain where they will make 
their deſcent. 


877 
kiſh gallies can do, is to give notice to the ports CHAP. 


IX. 
WAVY 


Within eight and forty hours 


they reach the coaſt of Anatolia, ſurprizing and 


ravaging their towns and villages, even Sinope 
and T repiſonde are ſometimes plundered by them. 
They ſeldom go far up into the country, or ſtay 


long in one place, but are gone before any forces 
can aſſemble to oppoſe them, retiring: with their 


booty to the mouth of the Boriſthenes again ; 
and they contrive it ſo as to ſteal by the gallies 
again in the night; or they ſuffer pretty much 
by their great guns, not one half of them ſome- 
times eſcaping home. | 

It was but a ſmall tract of ground that the 
Coflacks firſt poſſeſſed, but now their country 
on both ſides the Boriſthenes extends an hundred 
leagues in length, and forty in breadth; and on 
the Poliſh fide of the Nieper is exceeding fruit- 
ful. This country was entirely deſerted before 
the Coſſacks poſſeſſed themſelves of it, lying be- 


tween Turkey, Ruſſia, and Poland; where the 


perpetual ravages of the 'Tartars made it unſafe 
for any people to inhabit. ben oY EAT) 
STEPHEN BoTToR1 King of Poland firff 


taught them the art of war, and made uſe of 


them in his wars againſt the Turks : they ſerved 


alſo for ſome time as a barrier againſt the in- 


curſions of the Tartars; but being ill uſed by 
the Poles, they joined with the Tartars and 
Ruſſians; and afterwards became enemies to Po- 
land, ravaging the country in a terrible manner. 
They were governed by their Hetman, or Ge- 
neral, whom they elected in the field in a tu- 
multuous manner, and would take the liber 

of depoſing him when they ſaw fit. While the 
Grand Seignior was maſter of Caminiec and the 
Ukrain, (viz,) from the year 1677. to 1699. 
the Coſſacks on the weſt ſide of the Nieper 
were ſubject to Turkey; but by the peace con- 
cluded at Carlowitz, it was agreed they ſhould 


return to the obedience of Poland, under the 


dominion of which republick they remain at pre- 
ſent, It appears. Bal their troops are not altoge- 
ther ſo good as thoſe of Polan 

make much the ſame uſe. of the Coflacks as the 
Turks do of the Tartars, namely, to. haraſs an 


; but the Poles 


7 hed o oy ' 
enemy's frontiers, or purſue their flying troops. 
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A. Provinces and chief towns 456, 457 
WG | : Air of Arabia ME: 456 
Bovcyaip, the Great Mogul 233 Moſt of the Arabs live in tents without any ſettled 
| A Achaia, or Grecia Proper 486,639 habitation - : 1 457 
Achama, kingdom in the Eaſt-Indies 343 Their genius and temper | 55 ibid. 
ACHEN, trade fi rſt ſettled here 179 Their perſons, habits, food, and liquors 458 
Queen ELIZABETn's letter to the King 180 The manner of the caravans travelling through the 
Articles of commerce | 181 deſerts 5 0 | | ibid. 
King's letter to Queen ELIZABBT R ibid. Soil and fruits 400 
Government of the kingdom of Achen 197 Animals | Be ibid. 
Frequent ſtruggles between the King and his nobi- The places in Arabia mentioned in holy ſcripture 
lity for empire 2 c 199 | 461 
Acra, or Acho, a town in Paleſtine 534 The. learning of the Arabs 462 
Aden, a port town in Arabia 2 456 Their forces and ſhipping. 463 
Adirbeitzan, a province of Perſia part of the antient Their coins, weights, and meaſures- 
Media x = 367 The eſtabliſhment of the Mahometan religion there 
Adrianople, a city of Romania 602 © | | X ibid. 
Aggerhuys, a province of Denmark 780 The Arabian year Bn | 468 
Agra, a town and province of India 297 Arbela plain, where ALEXANDER defeated Darius 
AKEBAR, the Great Mogul 235, 239 e tor | Fo 526 
Aludalia, a province of Afia minor 485 Archipelago, or Egean ſea 488 
Aland, an iſland of Sweden : 749 Arcadia, a town in the Morea 648 
Albania, a province of Turkey in Europe 486, 638 Archangel, a town of Muſcovy 697 
Alburg, a province of Denmark 777 Argos, a town in the Morea 1 646 
Alexandria, a town of lower Egypt 558 Argentiere, an iſland of the Archipelage 667 
Allum, mines diſcribed NET 666 Ae a province of Denmarx 777 
Altena, a Daniſh town 779 Armenia, a province of Turkey 528 
Amadabad, the capital city of Guzarate- 293 Arracan, a kingdom in the Eaſt-Indies 342 
Amadanagar, a town of India 284 Arroe, an iſland of Denmark 776 
_ Amadia, a town in Turkey 526 Aſiatick Tartary 9 47 
Amaſia, a province of Turkey 551 Aﬀp, a little Egyptian viper 573. 
Aua xu, the Mogul depoſed 234 Aflyria, or Curdiſtan | 1 
AMBO NA, its ſituation 137 Aſtracan, city and kingdom in Ruſſian Tartary 479 
The Engliſh ſettle factories there 163 Athens, the capital town of Achaia 40 
The Engliſh maſſacred there by the Dutch ibid. Attock, a province of India 296 
Ho it came to paſs the Engliſh never received ſa- Ava, a kingdom of India 342: 
 tisfaQtion for theſe injuries 165 Aurengabad, an Indian cit 7 284 
Amorges iſland _ 668 AwvRENGZERE the Great Mogul invades Golconda 249 
Andoman iſlands, in the Eaſt-Indies 223 He furprizes his brother Moxap, and takes him 
Andros, an iſland of the Archipelago 671 priſoner | 253 
Anhout, a Daniſh iſland 776 He is proclaimed Emperor ibid. 
Anjengo, a town of proper India 278 He triumphs | ibid. 
Antioch, once the As of Syria 532 Daxa his brother betrayed to him 
Antiparos, an iſland in the Archipelago. 664 AVRENGZEBE'S regimen 
oo of Java | | 208 He lived for the moſt part in the field 
BIA, the fituation and boundaries. 454 Conſpiracies of AurEnGZEBE's. ſons 
Divided into three parts | ibid. | 
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Sumatra deſtroyed 10 
The Engliſh erect Marlborough fort, and the na- 
tives are reconciled to them 
Bender, a city of Turkey 
Bengal, a rich province in India 
Berar, a province of the Eaſt Indies 


£94 
Berghen, a province of Norway 780 
Beſſerabia, a province of Turkey 487, 587 
Bethlehem, a city of Paleſtine | ; 14 04V- 
Betlis, a town of Curdeſtan or Aſſyria 5 26 
Bielsk, a city of Poland 836 
Bimlepatan, a town of Golconda 285 
Bir, a city of Diarbeck or Meſopotamia 527 
Birds-neſts edible 66, 123 


Biſnagar, or Carnate, a province of Proper India 272, 


278 
Bithynia, a province of Aſia minor 485, 550 
Black or Euxine ſea 487 
BLACKS of the Philippine iſlands 119 


The occaſion of that dark complexion enquired 2 


Bohol, one of the Oriental iſlands 


129 
Bombay or Boonbay, an Engliſh fort and iſland of An- | 


282 
Boriſthenes, a river of Turkey 489 
BORNEO, ſituation and extent. 167 
The air, monſoons and ſeaſons ibid. 


The principal harbours and chief towns 167 nn | 
ibi ; 


Genius and temper of the people 
Their complexion and ſtature 


4 Buchor, a province of India 


Bulgar, a town and province of Ruſſia 


| Byajo's or mountaineers of Barney, ne of them 


IND EX. 


Diet and diverſions 


170, 171 
B. Trade and merchandiſe 171 
Navigation and ſhipping 173 
Aran, the Great Mogul conquers DELLY 233 Fruits and plants ibid. 
Babylon, the deſcription of it 519 'Three ſorts of black pepper here 174 
Bachian, one of the Spice iſlands 137 Several kinds of gold ibid. 
Baffo, a town in Rhodes iſland 651 Beaſts, birds, and fiſh ibid. 
Bagdat, the 1 of Chaldea or Eyraca Arabick 521 The firſt inhabitants 8 7 55 
Bagnagar, a city of Golconda | 2385 Government | | 
= 1g a Turkiſh feſtival 611 Religion and 1 177 
Baliſore, a town in the bay of Bengal 294 Marriages and funerals 177, 178 
Ballochi, a province of. India 295 The ſettlement and deſtruction of the Engl facto- 
Bally, or Palamboang ſtraights 213 ry at Banjar Maſſeen 216 
Baluc, a town of Middle E 568 Deſcription of their floating houſes ibid. 
Banda Proper or Lanter, a ſpice iNand 130 Battle between the Engliſh and Banjareens 217 
Bandora, a town of Proper India 283 A ſecondſettlement of the Engliſh at Banjar 219 
Banjar, a river and port in Borneo 168 Banjar factory attacked and ruined 220 
Banian tree 309 An account of the Byajos or mquntaineers of Borneo 
Banians, a numerous tribe in India 326 221 
Bankiſh, a province of India 298 Bornholm, a Dutch iſland in the Baltic! 35 ? 
Bantam, a town in the Sunda iſlands 202 Boſnia, a province of T urkey in Europe 486, +595 | 
| Barabinski Tartars 477 Boſſora, a city of Chaldea id. 
Barcelor, a town of Proper India 282 Bouro, one of the oriental iſlands 523 
Baroche, an Indian town 293 Bouton, an oriental iſland 133 
eaſilisks, a ſpecies of ſerpents 573 Brama, a kingdom of India 342 
Baſſaim, a Portugueſe ſettlement in India 289 Braclaw, a city of Poland 837 
BATAVIA che capital of Java, and. of the Dutch Bramins or Brachmans, Indian prieſts 325 
ſettlements in India 201, 202 Brampour, a town of India | 294 
Nations inhabiting it 203 Braſlaw, city and palatinate in poland 832 
Splendor of the Dutch Governor of Batavia 210 Bratski Tartars 477 
Beder, a town of India 284 Braunsburg, a city of Poliſh Pruſſia 838 
Belgorod, a city and province of Ruſſia 706 Brazil diſcovered 1500 140 
Belozero, a Ruſſian province 703 Bremen and Verden, German provinces —— » 
Belvidere, a town and province of the Morea 647 Hanover | 
Belz, a city and palatinate of Poland 837 Breſte or Breſſici, a city of Poland 336 
BENCOLEN, the capital of che Engliſh ſettlements in Breſty, a territory of Poland 3831 


29 
Budziack and Oczacow Tartary, provinces of Turkey 


in Europe 487 
706 
Bulgaria, a province of Turkey in Europe 486, 594 


| 222. 
Go 
CW a kingdom i in India 299 
Cachao, the capital city of Tonquin 56, 57 
Caffa, a city of Crim Tartary 14 8 - 
Cairo, Grand, capital of E 1. $39 
Calaminos, part o f the ae EY 11155 129 
Calicut, a city on the Malabar coaſt 79 
Calipſa, baths in Natolia 557 
Calmar, a 1 « port town of Gothland 742 
CALMUCK Tartary, its ſituation 482 
Perſons of the Calmucks 48 
5 2 manner of Life | bh ibid. 
vernment | . 403, 733 
Cambayas' an Indian city | 25 | 
Cambodia, a province and city of Sam. 1 7 
Camelions 73 
Caminiec, a poliſh city on the frontiers of Turkey + 
Camper, a town of Sumatra 


Cananor, a Dutch ſettlement on the Malabes coaſt 57 
dia, iſland and ci 
iſh, a province of India 
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Bovenalp, the Great Mogul 
A Achaia, or Grecia Proper 

Achama, kingdom in the Eaſt-Indies 343 
ACHEN, trade fi rſt ſettled here ä 179 


Queen ELIZz ABE Tn's letter to che King 180 
Articles of commerce 181 
King's letter to Queen müssten ibid. 
Government of the kingdom of Achen 197 


Frequent ſtruggles between the * and his nobi- 


233 
486, 639 
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Provinces and chief towns 


6, 
Air of Arabia 8 438 
Moſt of the Arabs live in tents without any geile 
habitation 45 
Their genius. and temper iba 
Their perſons, habits, food, and liquors 
The manner of the caravans travelling through 12 


deſerts ibid. 
Soil and fruits 460 
Animals ibid. 


The places in Arabia mentioned. in holy ſcripture 


lity for empire 199 461 
Acra, or Acho, a town in Paleſtine 634 The learning of the Arabs 462 
Aden, a port town in Arabia 456 Their forces and ſhipping 463 

Adirbeitzan, a province of Perfia part of the antient Their coins, weights, an meaſures: 464 
Media: 367 The eſlabliſknient of the. Mahometan religion there 
Adrianople, a city of Romania 602 ibid. 
Aggerhuys, a province of Denmark 78 The Arabian year | 468 
Agra, a town and province of India 297 Arbela plain, where ALEXANDER deſented Daklus 
AKEBAR, the Great Mogul 235, 239 526 
Aludalia, a province of Aſia minor 485 Archipelago, or Egean ſea 488 
Aland, an. iſland of Sweden 749 Arcadia, a town in the Morea 648 
Albania, a province of Turkey in Europe 486, 638 Archangel, a town of Muſcovy 697- 
Alburg, a province of Denmar 5 777 Argos, a.town in the Morea 646 
Alexandria, a town of lower * Egypt 558 Argentiere, an iſland of the Archipelage 667. 
Allum, mines diſcribed. 656 Arhuſen, a province of Denmark 777 
Altena, a Daniſh town 779 Armenia, a province of Turkey | 528 
Amadabad, the capital city of Guzarate 293 Arracan, a kingdom in the Fall-Indits- 342 
Amadanagar, a town of India 284 Arroe, an iſland of Denmark =X 776 
Amadia, a town in Turkey 526 Aſiatick Tartary 473 
Amaſia, a e of Turkey 551 Aſp, a little Egyptian viper 573. 
Aua vun, the ul depoſed 234 Aſlyria, or Curdiſtan 8 326 
 AMBOYNA, its fituation + 137. Aſtracan, city and kingdom in. So Tomy 9 
The Engliſh ſettle factories chere 1.5063 Athens, the capital town of Achaia 640 
The Engliſh maſſacred there by the Dutch ibid. Attock, a province of India 296 
Ho it came to paſs the e received ſa- Ava, a kin 0 n of India 342. 
tisfaction for theſe i injuries 165 Aurengabad, an Indian city 284 
Amorges iſland N 668 ADRENGZERE. the Great Mogul' invades Geda 249; 
Andoman iſlands, in the Eaſt-Indies "223 He ſurprizes his brother Mon ap, and takes him. 
Andros, an iſland of the Archipelago: 671 priſoner WO”, 
Anhout, a Daniſh iſland 776, He is proclaimed Emperor ibid. 
Anjengo, a town of proper India. 278 He triumphs ibid, 
Antioch, once the capital. © f Syria. 532 Daa his brother betrayed to him: 254 
Anti, an iſland in the Archipelago. | | 864 AURENGZEBE's regimen 257- 
K Java 208 He lived for the moſt part in the field ibid. 
ARABIA, the ituation and boundaries, 454 Conſpiracies of AURENGZEBE'S. ſons againſt him. 
Divided into three: parts ibid. Fas __ thid.. 
Winds on the coaſt. | 455 AVURENGZEBE'S death 260 
Sp es, i 44, Danaythe Mogal: iid. 
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The principal harbours and chief towns 167 os 7 
Genius and temper of the people | 


Their complexion and ſtature 
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Diet and diverſions | 


| 170, 171 
B, Trade and merchandiſe ' | 17.1 
Navigation and ſhipping — _ 17 
AB Ak, the Great Mogul conquers DeLLy 233 Fruits and plants | es 
Babylon, the deſcription of it 519 "Three ſorts of 7 pepper here 174 
Bachian, one of the Spice iſlands 137 Several kinds of mw ibid. 
Baffo, a town in Rhodes iſland 651 Beaſts, birds, ibid. 
Bagdat, the capital of Chaldea or Eyraca Arabick 521 The firſt wh 098903 | 17 1555 
Bagnagar, a city of Golconda 285 Government ie 
Bairam, a Turkiſh feſtival 611 Religion and fi ition | | . 
Baliſore, a town in the bay of Bengal 294 Marriages and funerals 7, 1 78 
Ballochi, a prov "_ —_ _—_ | 295 I be ſettlement and deſtruction of the Eagle hg 
Bally, or Pa 213 ry at Banjar Maſſeen A 
Baluc, a town of zl opt. 568 Deſcription of their floating-houſes thid. 
Banda Proper or Lanter, a ſpice iſland 130 Battle between the Engliſh and Banjareens 217 
Bandora, a town of Proper India 283 A ſecond ſettlement of the Engliſh at Banjar 219 
Banjar, a river and port in Borneo 168 Banjar factory attacked and ruined 220 
Banian tree | | 309 An account of the Byajos or ee of Borneo 
Banians, a numerous tribe in India 326 „ 
Bankiſh, a province of India 298 Bornholm, a Dutch iſland in the Baltick 235 
Bantam, a town in the Sunda iſlands 202 Boſnia, a province of Turkey in Europe 466, | 
Barabinski Tartars | 477 Boſlora, a city of Chaldea 
Barcelor, a town of Proper India 282 Bouro, one of the oriental iſlands PEP — 3 
Baroche, an Indian town | 293 Bouton, an oriental iſland _ Nn IS 
Baſilisks, a ſpecies of ſerpents $73. Brama, a kingdom of India r TY 
Baſſaim, a Portugueſe ſettlement in India _ 289 Braclaw, a city of Poland 642957 
BATAVIA the capital of Java, and. of the Dutch Bramins or Brachmans, Indian prieſis 325 
ſettlements in India * 202 Brampour, a town of India 2894 
Nations inhabiting it 203 Braſlaw, city and palatinate in Poland - 1-038 
Splendor of the Dutch Governor of Batavia 210 Bratski Tartars 477 
Beder, a town of India K 6 "I Braunsburg, a city of Poliſh Pruflia 3:56 4/4 B88 
Belgorod, a city and province of Ruſſia 706 Brazil diſcovered 1500 - 140 
| Belozero, a Ruſſian province 703 Bremen and Verden, German provinces tranſerrod to 
Belvidere, a town and province of the Morea +647 , Hanover 1 J n gel VE 
Belz, a city and palatinate of Poland 837 Breſte or Breſſici, a city of poland +5413 44% 836 
BENCOLEN, the capital of the Engliſh ſettlements i in Hreſty, a territory of Poland . 125 831 
Sumatra deſtroyed 104 Buchor, a province of Indima 1295 
The Engliſh erect Marlborough fort, and the na- Budziack and Oczacow Tartary, provinces of Turkey 
tives are reconciled to them | 190 in Europe | 487 
Bender, a city of Turkey | | 587 Bulgar, a town and province of Ruſſia _ 706 
Bengal, a rich province in fndia 5 295 Bulgaria, a province of Turkey in Europe 486, 1594 
Berar, a province of the Eaſt Indies 294 0 s or mountaineers of n Wen of them 
Berghen, a province of Norway a 780 HEH | 221 
Beſſerabia, a province of Turkey +: iE, 587 7 FIT 
Bethlehem, a city of Paleſtine :  & C48; 0. e | | 
Betlis, a town of Curdeſtan or Aſſyria _ 6326 | 5 
Bielsk, a city of Poland _ 17 836 C a kingdom i in India. WL, 1008 7, 
Bimlepatan, a town of Golconda | 285 % Cachao, the capital city t benen oi 57 
Bir, a city of Diarbeck or Meſopotamia 527 . Caffa, a city of Crim * oy | 585 
Birds · neſts edible 66, 123 2 Grand, e of 899 
Biſnagar, or en province of Proper India 272, Calaminos, p the Phil; 9 i Has 55 15 129 
Sn 278 Calicut, 3 on e Heat nr © 1-890 | 
Bithynia, a province of Aſia minor 485, 556 Calipſa, baths in Grape tt cn i, nivd ann KEE 
Black or Euxine ſea _ COT EST STEM 487 Calmar, a rt town "of TORT 8 2423 
BLACKS of the Philippine iſlands _ 119 CALMUCK Tartary, its ſituation 482 
The vocation of that dark pion enquired into . Perſons of the Calmucks.  , ,_ my" rey 
tbid. . Their manner of Life e ee 
Bohol, one of the Oriental illands 5 129... Government o 1 chie5 733 
Bombay or Boonbay, an Englith: lore and 4 bend of Un- Cambaya, an Indian city. 293 
dia | 2282 ; Cambodia, a province and Ms {I 1 7 
Boriſthenes, a river of Turkey 435809 Camelions 571 
BORNEO, ſituation and extent. 167 Caminiec, a poliſh city on the frontiers of Turkey 937 
The air, monſoons and ſeaſons ibid. Camper, a town of Sumatra 
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'CanDi$4 captain, his voyage to the Matic Ss 142 


A, the 1 between this em- 


pire and Muſcov ß 1 
Revolution in China enn eee d. 
Provinces | ae + «fs 
- Rivers and canals. ma 0 
Navigation and veſſels on cheir x rivers 3 and canals 
The great wall ; 
Their cities and buildings * md. 
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i Ciligia, a province of Aſa iner 850 


Triumphal arches 


Chitor, a province of India 294 
Choraſlan, the antient Bactria, a province of Perſia 36 


Chriſtena, a river of India 271 
Chriſtanople, a town of Gothland eee e 
4 Chuſan, an iſland of China Load: F360 9 


Chuſiſtan, a province of Perſa 366 
1 


Canduana, an Indian province . _ 298 "Their genius and tem 
Canea, a town in the iſland of Candi 649 Their ſtature, ſhape, eatures and a complexion 
Canibals, pretended in the Andoman Hands | 223 The habits of the women id. 
Canorin, an iſland of India 14 283 Ibeir diet | os EA 
Canton, a port of China ae 9.42 Ceremonies appointed by the date . Sy 
Cappadocia, a province of Afia minor 2 85 551 Gaming and feſtivals _ Ss eee 
Caramania, a province of Aſia minor 4%, 550 Roads and way of travelling n 
. Caravanſeras, Perfian inns __ | 371 + China ware, filks and other lags 1 516 17 
Cardiſtan or Aſſyria, a pProrinee of Take deſcribed | Their trade and e t7Hg 
4 467, 525 Sei fruits and husband 11 10 
Caretferah,! a town of Gothland 742 Lea, China root, inſeng, &. en ene 20 
Caria, a province of Aſia minor 485, 554 Their animals and minerals O47" 43 
Carolſtat, a town of Gothland © © 742 Learning and mechanick arts 221, 22 
Cars, a city of Armenia 531 FEclipſes, their notion of them EOF Sa 
Carwar, an Engliſh ſetlement | on the Malabar coaſt Language and chats HS ii 
280 Hiſtories, chronology and government 224, 25 
Caſan, a province” of Ruſſia | od has 706 Application of the Emperor to affairs of ſtate 2 5 : 
Caſſeen, a ſea port in Arabia | | 456 Mandarins ſuffered to reprove the Emperor 26 
Caſſimbazar, a city of Bengal n 295 His councils, or ſuperior courts e. 
Caſſimere, a province of India 22596 Governors ſend an account of their adminiſtration 
Catacombs of Egypt ö {81M 566 to the Emperor re. > 
Caytongee, a town in Borneo — 168 A general corruption in their magiſtraey ibid. 
Ceram, an iſland in the Indian ſea 138 Chana, a nation of hypocrites | 27 
Cerigo, an iſland in the Mediterranean 665 No capital puniſhment. inflicted till ratified by the 
 CEYLONE iſland, its ſituation 343 ec un. 
Provinces and towns ibid. Their laws and puniſhments jdid. 
' Harbours on the coaſt | + ibid. Men allowed to ſuffer in the room of the eriminal 
Their buildings and furniture © 344 28 
The natives called Cinglaſſes 34 or the Emperor's women and children © 30 
Their genius and temper bdbbid. Has revenues and forces "hd 
Their ſtature and complexion ibid. An account of every man's eſtate and family hun 
Their food and liquors | ibid. over his door "ER 
Their habits | ibid. The religion profeſſed i in this empire | 5 ne 
Their trade and manufacture 341346 The Emperor worſhips the great Lama 32 
Their husbandry + „ e OAT ELSE: . 347 Temples without their cities, and in ſolitary places 
Their fruits, flowers, and trees ”, Rs OS LY ==” bid. 
The cinnamon tree the growth of chis iſland only The immortal liquor a e © 
e ee pogo of the Chriſtian en * 
Their animals 350 Theconlent of the parties never e in marri- 
Their language, writing, magjck and phyfick 352 "Ge ibid. 
Their modern hiſtory 353 Children expoſed by their parents 37 
The French attempt to ſettle here | 355 The reaſonableneſs of obliging the : Chineſe converts 
Captain Knox, and ſome other gots priſon- to put away their wives | ibid. 
ers in Ceylone two years 6 A gallant contracted for in the marriage articles ibid. 
The King” s court, his revennes and forces 358, 8 Eunuchs made 38 
Religion of the Ceyloneſe | 360 Funerals and tombs of the Chineſe © 38, 39 
Their marriages and funerals | ibid. Impious to leave the tombs of their FOR + and 
_ Cna-Jenan, the Great Mogul = 247 travel e 
Chaldea, or Eyraca Arabick, a province of Turkey de- Worſhip their 8 1 | , Ibid. 
_- ſcribed 519 An account of China from Mr. Begeren TORE 
a Chaoul, a riverritad town of India 282 Extortions of the Chineſe on our merchants ibid. 
| Charabon, a town on the north coaſt of fark” 212 Goods imported and exported | 42 
CHharLEs XII. King of Sweden 5 855 Canton deſcribed - R had. 
Chatigan, a city at > mouth of the Ganges 298 An account of the Tartars who poſſeſs the natthern £1 
- Cheiro, an iſland in the Mediterranean. * 568 part of chis empire eee es 
Ode iſland | 810 Chitinagar, a town of India | 284 E 
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INDEX. 


emmwen. cloves and nutmeg grow in three different 

| countries | 350 
CIRCASSIA, face of the country and ſoil 481 
Beauty of the Circaſſians 5 ibid. 
Food and liquors | 48381, 482 
HFoſpitalit , _ | | 481 
| Their houfes 482 
They trade elf in children and a fel their own ib. 
Inoculation firſt practiſed here ib. 
Clarenza, a ani]. of the Morea 648 
Clarus, an iſland of the Archipelago 657 
Cloves, the growth of the Molucca iſlands 138 
Coblon, a Flemiſh ſettlement on the coaſt of Corman- 
del e ee, 


Cochin, a Malabar town 279 
_ COCHIN CHINA, the uation, extent, and pro- 
} 66 


vinces 


Their buildings, habits, diet, . and manu- 
factures ibid. 
os ned ly | ibid. 
emper © _ „ 
Arts 00 9 FD ibid, D 
Settlement of the Eaſt-India ny at Candore, an 
illand of Cochin China ibid. 
Deſtruction of the Engliſh ſettlement there 68 
Coffee, the growth of Arabia 460 
Coffee planted by the Dutch in Java | 207 
_ Colmogorod, a town of Muſcovy ... 007 
Colouri, an iſland in the Mediterranean 673 
Columbo, the ſeat of the Dutch Governor of Ceylone 
Corvmsvus diſcovers America „ 13 
Condelvai, a town of India 5 
CONSTANTINOPLE deſcribed 596 
The ſeraglio and publick buildings 596, 599 
Slave market 601 


_ Conymere, a town on the coaſt of Chormandel 273 
Copenhagen, the chief town of the iſland of Zealand, 


and capital of Denmark — 4 
Cora, a town in the iſland of Samos  . 655 
Corea, a territory of China | #4; 40 

Corinth, a town in the Morea 646 


Cormandel coaſt, in India 273 


Corone, a town in the Morea 6 


47 
Corrar, Twomas, his letter from India, and his 


ſpeech to the Great Mogul 33 337 . 
Coſſacks, their country e 
Coſſack troops, in the Ruſſian armies ue, RS 

Coulan, a city on the Malabar coaſt 278 
Courland 5 836 
Couvxrnor, Captain, erects forts in the . ind 

to defend the Engliſh againſt the Du 152 

Hie is killed 155 
Cracom, a city and palatinate of Poland 831 


Cranganor, a Dutch endemen on the Malabar coaſt 279. 


Crim Tartary $6: 487 
Crocodiles 1 Egypt „ 
Cronenburg, a caſtle on the + Sela" . eee 
Cronſlot, an iſland of Ruſſia 700 
Cujavia, a province of Poland 1 
Culm, a city and palatinate of Poland” 834 
Cyclades, iſlands of the Archipelago | oe of ONO © 
Cyprus, an iſland in the Tevant © 551 


Czar PETER, an abſtract of his life wad! ations 728 


Saua firſt doubles the cape of H 


_ - Spice iſlands diſcovered, and 
I. crowned and declared RO WON 739 


Czentochova, a city of Poland on 
Czersko, a city of Poland 27 502 836 
8 

_ a city of India T8 282 

Dacca, a town of Bengal in India 295 
Dalebourg, a town of Gothland | 742 
Dalia, a province in weſt Gothland ibid. 
Daman, a Portugueſe ſettlement in India Mo 
Damaſcus, or Scham, the capital city of Syria, de- 


ſcribed with the country about it 534 
Damietta or Peluſium, a port town of Egypt 559 


Dantzick, a city of Poliſh Pruſſia 833 
Danube, a river of Germany | 88 
Davids, SSt.) an Engliſh fort and town on the of 
Cormandel 272 
Decan, an Indian province 282 
Delly, a ny and province of India 247, 296 
__ an iſland of the Archipelago 669 

Delphos, a city of Greece 644 

EN MARK, ſituation and e 7222 
Air and ſeaſons iübid 


| Leas, lakes, and rivers 4: 


77%» 77 
The perſons, habits, and: genius of the bag "+44 4 
Food | ibid. 
Travelling and Diverſions 0 . 982 
Product of the iſland of Zealand ibid. 
Of Funen and the other 1 in the Baltick ibid. 
Of Jutland ith; ibid. 
Of Sleſwick 68 [tld 6 0 4: . 
Of Holftein | ibid, 
ManufaQures and trade of Denmark and Norway 
5 ee 2 
Forces and revenues W 754 
Coins, weights, and meaſures | 86 
Their courts of juſtice _ ibid. 
Religion | l Or i | 
_ Marriages and Funerals | 788 
The antient inhabitants of Scandinavia 789 
The preſent Rate of Demnark, and their hiſtory 
0 789, 792 
The Danes and all the princes of the north — | 
. federate againſt Sweden 25 157 8 
Bremen and Verden conveyed to Hanover id. 
EKing of Sweden invades Norway, and is killed be- 
fore Frederickſhall 799 
The OS in relation to over = 
Ts or 
The Daniſh laws. 7711 obs i; ct. ld... 
Diamond m nes of Golconda 285 
Diarbeck or Meſopotamia, : a province of Turkey 527 
Diarbeck city 528 
DISCOVERIES, firſt dent o fail round Africa in 
1418 35-4 ie e 39, 
e "Fr (:x41.1 bid. 


Be. pet travels to-India by land, 1487) | ibid. 
CoLumsus diſcovers: America, 1492 ibid. 


ope 1497 140 
Arrives at Calicut on the Malabar coaſt 1498 ibid. 
Brazil diſcovered, 1500 #2 6c: id. 


Firſt factory of the Portugueſe at Geckin. 1502. ibid. ; 


Goa and Malacca taken by ALBuQuergus- ibid. 
factories ſettled. _ 2 
b the Poxtu 8 50 Aer 4. 1-4, ibi. 
“ 
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IND EX. 


DISCOVERIES, Spaniards fail weſtward, and claim 
the privilege of trading to the Spice iſlands 


Sir Francis Drake begins his voyage round the 


world, 1577 ibid. 

Takes poſle ion of Nova Albion bd 

Arrives at the Spice iſlands ibid. 
Canp1sx touches at the Molucca's | I 


42 
Firſt voyage of the Dutch to the Eaſt Indies, 155 


Firſt voyage of the Engliſh to the Eaſt-Indies 143 
FiTcn's voyage to India by the Levant, 1583 ibid, 


Second voyage unfortunate, 1596 144. 
The firſt fleet ſent out to India by the company 145 
Ditmarſh, a province of Denmark 780 
Div, an Indian town 293 
Divan, a council or court of juſtice in Nees 497 
Doltabad, a town df India 284. 
Domea, a river of Tonquin 56 
Don, or Tanais, a river of Muſcovy | 696 
Don Coſſacks, ſubjects of Ruſſia 706 
Donetzkoi, the chief town of the Don Coſſacks ibid. 
Doris, a province of Aſia minor 485, 17 
Dorpt, a town of Livonia 702 
Drake's voyage round the world 141 
Drontheim, a province of Denmark 780 
Dunamunder fort in Livonia 33 ĩ 
Dunde-Rajapore, an Indian town 282 
_ DUTCH, their uſurpations in India 113 


Their firſt voyage to the Eaſt-Indies, 1 FLOW 142 

| Their firſt expedition to the Spice i 1 15 99 
id. 

They beat the Portugueſe out of all their forts and 
factories but Goa | | ibid. 

Take the fort of Amboyna, and another at Tydore 


ibid. 


Beaten out of the Molucca's by the Spaniards ibid. 
The Dutch maſſacre, great numbers of the Banda- 
neſe, the natives of the Spice iſlands 143, 14 
They _ _ King - of Ternate for trading wit 
the En 146 
N alk c the Engliſh, and ſeize their On 
diſe 


147 
The Dutch claim the dominion of the Spice ſands, 


and maſſacre the natives | 149 


The Dutch attack the Engliſh and take their Ships 
in India 152 
Captain Coukrnor erects forts to defend himſelf 
againſt the Dutch ibid 
The Dutch plunder ſeveral Engliſh ſhips in India, 


and uſe the Englifh priſoners barbarouſſy in a 


time of full peace 


| 153 
Orders of the ſtates to make m_ of all Engliſh ſhips 


in India in time of I 54 
| ba complaints of the Engliſh priſoners againſt the 
utch ns 
The Dutch take ſeven Engliſh ſhips, impriſon the 
383 den and ſeize their ene trea- 
ee 157 
The behaviour of the Dutch alter the treaty of 
pacification 162 
The Engliſh tortured and maſſacred by the Dutch 
at Amboyna 163 


The Oran Caya's of Poolaroon tortured and a 


| cred by the Dutch kaſi” 


Elfinore, a town of Zealand 


DUTCH, the eautionary towns delivered up, 
1616, at the v he Big the Dutch were 15 Prong 


>. Hg deprive the Engliſh of the Spice iſlands in 
In 166 
They prohibit the Englith trading to the coaſt LE 
Cormandel 
. Attempts of the Dutch and the ail again 
Engliſh ſettlement in the iſland 
Dwina, a river and province of Muſcovy 
3 
HER DIES, the firſt diſcovery of the way thi- 
ther by the cape of Good Hope | 108 
Portugueſe monopolize the Indian trade ibid, 
Firſt voyage of the Engliſh hither 14: 


Portugueſe give out the Engliſh are — * 

Second voyage very unfortunate, 1590 

Engliſh Eaſt-India compan; eftabliſhed, 1600 145 
The firſt fleet ſet out by the company arrive at A- 

chen, and afterwards at Amboyna 145, 146 
 KeyLine's: voyage to the Eaſt-Indies 147 

Concludes {oy + of trade with the Spice iſlands ibid. 

Dutch make war on the Bandaneſe, and expel 


the Engliſh from the Spice iflands _ ibid. 
Sir Tuomas DaLs's victory over the Dutch at 
Bantam, 1618 
Seven Engliſh ſhips: taken by the Dutch ibiL 


Captain CourTnoy killed, and the Spice iſlands 


- N —_ , ibid. 
cbar-pore, an Indian ci | 4294 
EGYPT iy, 485, * | 
The bounds, ſituation, eat extent „ 55 
The air and waters P | 18 
Diviſion | „ 
Egyptians embalm their dead 565 
Ihe ſepulchres where they are buried called cata- 
RM... oF P 800 
Hiſtory of the ian Soverei 569 
. race of the grab of ibid. 
Mamalukes uſurp the dominion o t 570 
Ihe preſent government of Egypt wad Ty 11 
Chickens hatched in ovens there $71 
Reſurrection of dry bones 572 
Inconveniencies and 2 of the country 574 
Gypſies originally of E ibid. 
Religion of the Egyptian metans. 576 
Of the antient Egyptians . . 
;-- Of the Cophtis F 755 | $77 
Obſervations on Upper Egypt „. 
Remarks on the antient hieroglyphicks | „ 
Pilgrimage from Cairo to Mecca 3 


Elbing, a City of Poliſh Pruſſia | 
Fe a city of Arabia Felix 

Ker hants of Siam 

Eleus or Lepſina, a city of Achaia 


Emoui, or Amoy, a port town of China 
Engia iſland | 
Enkoping, a town of Proper Sweden 
Epirus, a province of Turkey in Euro 
Erack, or Irack-A e a 2 of Perſia 
Erzerum, a ety 


Gottenbourg, the capital of Weſt Gothland 742 


Gottorp, a town in the Dutchy of Sleſwick 778 


Greece, a province of Turkey 2 
Greek Church, Dr. Cove1.'s account of it 623 
GREENLAND, ſituation of it 805 
Face of the country | 806 
Harbours and rivers ibid. 
Aurora borealis „ 
Perſons of the natives 807 
Habits and way of life ibid. 
Religion of the Greenlanders ibid. 
Produce of the ſoil ibid. 
The fituation and extent of New Greenland 808 


The firſt northern diſcoveries 8 


og 
The Engliſh prohibit the Dutch, and other nations, 
311. Janizaries, a body of Turkiſn foot, brought up in the 


reſorting to Greenland 
The Dutch conteſt the right to the whale fiſhery. with 


1 N D E X. | 3 
GREENLAND, animals 81 2 5 


| F. 93 5 yn 13 4 driven from the whale bſhery, &c. * 
Alſter, an iſland of Denmark 776 The Engliſh the true proprietors of Greenland, — 
Famaguſta, a city in the iſland of Cyprus 651 the whale fiſhery 6 Prop 825 
Far or Perſis, a province of Perſia 366 Guallior, a province of India 298 
Fettipour, an Indian city 298 Guenga, a river of India | 271 
Finland, a province of Sweden 698, 749 A a province of India 235 
Frawenburg, a city of Poliſh Pruſſia 83 
Frederickſburg, a town of Zealand | 7 H 
Funen, an iſland of Denmark ibid. g 
T Adramut, a province of Arabia 456 
G. Hemus mount 598 
| Hagiaz, a province of Arabia 45 
(SA. © of Leſſer Afia 485, 5 53 Haican, a province of India 295 
Gallippoli, a town in the province of Romania Halibas, a province of India 298 
| 603 Halmſtat, a town of Gothland 742 
Gaua, Admiral of the Portugueſe, firſt doubles the Haram, that part of the palace where the Eaſtern 
cape of Good Hope, 1497 140 Princes keep their women Yor 417 
George fort, (St.) or Madraſs, the capital of the ”_ Hean, a town of Tonquin | | 56 
liſh ſettlements in Cormandel 274 Hedmora, a town of Proper Sweden 744 
Georgia, a province divided between the Turks and Heilfburg, a city of Poliſh Pruſſia 535 
erſians 500 Helicon, one of the mountains conſecrated to A 
Gevalia, a town of Proper Sweden 744 Ge 
Gilan, or Kilan, a province of Perſia. 367 Heligpeil, a town of Ducal Pruſſia 5 
 Gilolo, an iſland of the Eaſt-Indies | 138 Helſenburg, a town of Gothland | 62. 
S a principality i in India 2273 Heraclea, a town in the province of Romania 603. 
Gluckſtat, a city of Denmark 779 Hernofand, a town of Proper Sweden 744 
Gneſna, a city of Poland | 831 Herring fiſhery might be made more advantagyous to 
Goa, the capital of the Portugueſe ſettlements i in India the Engliſh than the Dutch 828 
280 FHeſſe, Prince of, elected King of Sweden 764 
600, the various acceptation of the a "04 Hieroglyphicks, remarks on them | 579 
Goga, an Indian town 293 Hindowns, a people of India 
Golconda, an Indian province rich in diamond mines Holſtein dutchy | 15 
| * 285 Huena, one of the Swediſh ilands 749 
Gold found in Sumatra | 195 Huyely, a town upon the Ganges 295 
Goldingen, a city of Courland 836 Hundſwickwald, a town of wes a Sweden: 7 
Gombron, or N Abaſſi, the chief port town in | 
Perſia 375 | E. 
Gonapi, an iſland in the Indian ſea | . 1 | 
Gortyna, once the capital of Candia 649 be, a province of India 298 
Gothland, a province of Sweden 742 Jamby, a town of Sumatra 184 
Gathland, one of the Swediſh iſlands _ 749 Jammama, a province of Arabia 450 


JAPAN ISL „their ſituation and extent 4 


Genius and temper of the natives 


Their habits, liquor, diet, and diverſions 46, 47. 


Their feſtivals . 47 5 
Slaves ſacrifice their lives on the death of their ma 
ters ibid. 
The trade monopolized by the Dutch ibid. 
Dutch permitted to trade only 25 weeks with: the 4 8 
neſe e ear | 48 
Gods „ 17 ibid.. 
Their plants and animals i 49 
Arts and ſciences ibid. 
Their government, forces, and revenues: 50 
Religion . 
Their marriages and funerals | | 2: 


ſeminaries of the ſeraglio 309 


the Engliſh | $12: JAVA, ſituation, extent, air, Bene, monſoans, and. 

Obſervations on Greenland, by eight Engliſhmen ſeaſons | 18382, 201 

who were left there 913 Straights of Sunda. 201, 

Seven Dutchmen left in Greenland. 816 Land and ſea enten te ce monſvors ibid. 
Kingdoms of Java 202 
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JAVA, chief towns 202 INDIA, River Indus 271 
Nations inhabiting Batavia 203 Dangerous landing on the coaſt of India ibid. 
A body of forces formed out of che ſeveral nations Provinces and great towns, from p. 273 to 299 
of Java 204 Fort St. George, or Madraſs, the government of it 
| The policy of the Dutch i in | tranſplanting ſo many | 274, 296 
nations ibid. Face of the Malabar coaſt 2 0 
Stature, complexion, and habits of the Javaneſe The reaſon the rains fall ſooner here than on the 
ibid. other coaſt 283 
Their food and liquors ibid. An account of the diamond mines of Golconda and 
Shipping and trade _ 206  Viſapour 185 
Learning and mechanick arts ibid. Engliſh factory at Surat 2035 F-BWs-- of 292 
Face of the iſland of Java, and produce 207, 213 'Tombs of the Europeans at Surat ibid. 
Animals 207 The Hindowns country -. ; 90 
The ſtate the vaſſal Kings of Java live in 209 Inhabitants of Agra 298 
Splendor of the Governor of Batavia 210 Ihe buildings and furniture of the Indians 299 
Forces and revenues of Java ibid. Tanques and pagodas ibid. 
Their women, marriages, &c. . ibid. Moſques and tombs df the Moors 300 
Funerals and ſlaves 211,212 Genius and temper of the Indians ibid. 
Straights of Bally, or Palamboang 2213 "Their perſons and habits 301 
Government and religion ibid. Their food and liquors « 102 
Iceland, one of the Norway iſlands 780 Their ceremonies and diverſions 303 
Ida, a mount in the iſland of Candia 648 Their roads, carriages, and manner of travelling 
Jebilee, a city of Syria 1 - 8 
Jemma, a river of India | 271 Their trade and manufactures 305 
Jen apore, a province of India 296 Their ſhipping | 405 
Jenkoping, a town of Gothland 742 Soil and 3 307 
Jericho, a city of Paleſtine 547 "Their gardens, flowers, and fruit trees zoy, 308 
Jeriſlaw, a province of Muſcovy | 704 "Timber trees 7 309 
_ Jeruſalem, the capital city of Paleſtine | 542 "Their cattle and other animals bbid. 
Jeſſelmere, a province of India 296 Venomous creatures and infects | 310 
Jeſſo Land, north of Japan 52 Their mines | r 
Whether it join to America 53 Their learning and language 75.6 
Imbros, an iſland of the Archipelago + 674 Writing and hiſtories : ibid. 
Indal, a town of Proper Sweden 744 Their phyſicians and diſeaſes ie e 
Indian trade monopolized by the Portugueſe 108 Their mechanic arts | | 7 - 
INDIA PROPER, or the empire of the Great Mogul, Meaſure for tim | ibid. 
its ſituation ; 232 Honours and eftates | ibid. 
Inſurrection of the Patanes 238 The Mogul's court and great officers 318 
Perfian invaſion of India 245 The haram or women's apartment ibid. 
AvrEnczERE's character 249 Adminiſtration of juſtice | "$19 - 
He invades Golconda ibid. The Mogul's lesker or camp | 321 
Moxad, his brother, ſurprized and made priſoner His forces and manner of engaging ; ibid. 
252 Revenues of the empire 323 
AuxkNcz EBA proclaimed Emperor 253 Their coin, weights, and meaſures 4 
Revolutions in the peninſula of India 258 The religions profeſſed in India, and their ſeveral 
AURENGZEBE's death 260 caſts and tribes 325 to 330 
Azzu Dara aſſumes the government ibid. Their marriages, and the condition of their chil- 
Battle between the armies of Crna ALEM and AzEmM dren | 330 
Dara 261 Of their funerals and mourning, and the cuſtom 
Firſt ſettlement of the Portugueſe upon the continent of the wives burning themſelves with their huſ- 
of India © 262 bands 332, &c. 
Firſt eſtabliſhment of the Engliſh there ibid. Obſervations concerning the nature of che filk-worms 
The Portugueſe o our trade to India Fꝓ265 . 
The Dutch prohibit e Engliſh trading to the coaſt Dr. Epmund HarLey's account of the winds in 
of Cormandel 266 the Indian ocean $30 - 
Articles of trade ſettled with the Mogul ibid Extracts of letters written by Mr. Corvar from 
Sir Thouas Rox's embaſly to the Mogul 267 the Mogul's court — 57 
Climate of India | 268 Coxrrar's ſpeech to the bog” 
Monſoons and periodical winds . ibid. Pagan convents in India 
Land and ſea breezes contrary to the monſoon 269 Ingria, a province of Muſcovy 
Fot winds. ibid. Inowlocz, a territory in Poland *—Y 
Rainy and fair ſeaſons 9 ibid. Tonia, a province of Aſia Minor 485, 554 
Healthful country 270 Jordan, a river of Paleſtine © | 
The reaſon the Europeans are unhealthy at firſt ibid. Joura, an iſland of the Archipelago | 
nds raiſed by vulcanoes and earthquakes. 


Iſpahan, the capital of Perſia deſcribed 
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Chriſtians 


? | 373 
Jutland, a province of Denmark 


776 


| K. 
K. city and palatinate in Poland 834 
Kamski Tartars | 477 
Kerman, a province of Perſia 366 
Kiel, a town in the dutchy of Sleſwick 778 
Kolo, a city of Poland N 831 
Koningsburg, the capital of Ducal Pruſſia 835 
r Acedzmon, a town in the Morea 647 
 LADRONE ISLANDS firſt diſcovered 109 


Situation, extent, and produce of theſe iſlands ibid. 


The inhabitants deſcribed 110 
The ſeaſons, winds, and ſhipping ibid. 
Lahor, a city and province of India 297 
Laland, an iſland of Denmark 776 
Landskroon, a town of Gothland 742 
Langland, an iſland of Denmark 776 
Lapland, Swediſh _ | 744. 
Laplanders, magick | 746 
Laos, a town of Siam | | 71 
Laariſſa, a town in the province of Theſſaly 638 
Lemberg, a city and palatinate of Poland 837 
Lepanto, olim Naupactus, a city of Greece 644 
Lero, one of the iſlands of the Levant 657 
Laan fe e 488 
Leyte, one of the Philippine iſlands 129 
Libanus cedars 537 
Lida, a town of Proper Sweden 744 
Lidkoping, a town of Gothland 742 
Linkoping, a town of Gothland. ibid. 
Lithuania, a part of Poland 832 
Livadia, a town of Greece 644 
Livonia, a province of Muſcovy 701 
Locuſts $7 > | 312 
Lowitz, a city of Poland 1 831 
Luban, one of the Philippine iſſands 128 
Lublin, a city and palatinate of Poland 832 
Luconia, one of the Philippine iſlands 109, 127 
Lunden, a town of Gothland _ "GAS 
Luſuc, a city of Poland 837 
Lycaonia, a province of Afia Minor 551 
Lycia, a province of Aſia Minor 550 
Lydia, a province of Aſia Minor 485, 554 


Iymiſſo, the beſt port in the iſland of Cyprus 651 


x © Acao, a port town in China 
VI MACASSAR or Celebes, the ſituation and 


EX 


131 


tent of the iſland 
Dutch oppreſſions there e 
Genius and temper of the people 133 
Their ſtature and complexion ibid. 


Diet and diverſions 134 
Government and forces 135 
Marriages and funerals 4 

Mace, the produce of the Banda iſlands. 138 


Vor. I. ; 


deferibed 371 
pha, a town of Perſia, inhabited by Armenian 


132 
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Macedonia, a province of Greece 486, 637 
Machian, one of the Molucca iſlands ._ 137 
Macroniſi, one of the iſlands of the Archipelago 671 
Madraſs a town on the Chormandel coaſt 274 
Madura, a province of India | | 272 
MaGEgLLan's, diſcovers the ſtraights of Magellan, the 


Ladrone and Philippine iſlands 107, 109 
MAHOME T, his family | 464. 
He raiſes his fortune by marriage ibid. 
He pretends to viſions | 4505 
1 his Miſſion big. 
_ Publiſhes his alcoran 466 
His wives 467 
His journey to heaven eee ibid. 
The people of Medina adhere to him 468 
His 25 expeditions but ſo many robberies 


| 409 
The reaſon of his prohibiting wine and FO x. 


he eg" ibid. 
e 1s proclaimed Kin 70 
He ſubdues Arabia 5 _— 
His death ibid, 
His inſatiable luſt | 4.72 
Makeran, a province of Perſia 367 
Malabar Coaſt 1 270, 280 
Malacca, a port town of Siam 74 
Maldiva iflands in the Indian fea. 364 
Malmo, a town of OGothland 742 
Malva, a province of India 294 
Malvaſia, a town of the Morea 647 
Mamalukes uſurp the dominion of Fgypt Wl 
Mangalore, a town on the Malabar coaſt 280 
MANILA, ſituation, extent, and province 117 
Winds or monſoons | 118 
Hot baths, rivers and lakes ibid. 
Painted people 120 
Stature of the natives ibid. 
Their diet and diverſions 121 


The produce of theſe iſlands as to plants, animals, 
and minerals 121 to 425 
Their language, writing, and mechanick arts 126 
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Civil and eccleſiaſtical government ibid. 
Marathon, a city of Greece 645 
Marienburg, a city and palatinate of Pruſſia 834 
Marlborough fort in Suma tra 185, 190 

Masbate, one of the Philippine iſlands 128 
Meaco, a city of Japan . 
Mecca, a town and principality in Arabia 457 
Medina, a town of Arabia 456 


Megara, a city of Greece | | 644 


Meiſlaw, a city and palatinate of Poland 833 
Melas, one of the iflands of the Archipelago: 665 
Memel, a city of Pruſſia _ :. 95 
Mengrelia, tributary to Turkey 485, 500 
Merdin, a city of Turkey 29 
Meſopotamia, a province of Turkey 526 
Meſſeen, a province of Muſcovy 696 
Mevat, a province of India 298 


MippLsToNn's voyage to the Eaft-Indies, anno 1609 


Midnick, a city of Po lade 836 
MINDIANAO, the ſituation and extent of this iſlgnd, 


and the ſeveral nations which inhabit it 141 
Their monſoons, winds and ſeaſons ibid. 
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MIN DIANAO, Genius and temper of the people, their 
perſons and habits, diet and diverſions 112 


Their trade and ſhipping 113 
Soil, plants, and minerals 114 
| Sago, the growth of this iſland | ibid. 
Cloves and nutmegs alſo found here Il 
'Their animals | ibi> 
Their language and mechanick arts ibid. 
Their women and ſuperſtition 116 
A day loſt by ſailing weſtward thither ibid. 
Mindoro, one of the Philippine iſlands 128 
MIxERVA“'s temple turned into a moſque 640 
Minski, city and palatinate in Poland 833 
Mittaw, the capital of Courland 836 
Mocha, the greateſt ſea port and town of trade in 
Arabia | 455, 456, 457 
Modon, a town in the Morea, —_ 
Mohilow, a city of Poland | 832 
Moldavia, a province of Turkey in Europe 499 
MOLUCCA's, their ſituation, they produce cloves 
137 
Mona, an iſland of Denmark 776 
Mongul Tartars 483 
Moſcow, the capital of Muſcovy 704 
Motyr, one of the Molucca iſlands 137 
Mouſſul, a city of Turkey | 328 
Multan, a province of India 295 
Mummies and catacombs of Egypt 566, 567 


Muſcat, a port town and kingdom of Arabia 456, 457 
| MUSCOVY, the On extent, and climate 694, 


69 

Seas, lakes, and rivers 690 55 698 
Provinces 696 
Perſons and habits of the natives | 707 
Their genius and temper 708 
Their food and liquors 709 
Bathing, feſtivals, exerciſes and diverſions 711 
Travelfin and carriages | „ — FS 
Soil and K | 713 
Their plants, animals and 1 714, 715 
Remarks upon the air, winds and ſeaſons 716 
Firſt voyage to Ruſſia ibid. 
A letter from the Duke of Muſcovy to King Ep- 
WARD 5 
Letters from King Parte and Queen Mary to 


the Duke of Moſco , 
Two Ships found in Lapland in which Sir Huon 


W1LLovucasy and all his people periſhed 718 


Privileges 3 to the Ruſſia company by the 
Great D ibid. 


.CHancELLoR, and three ſhips loſt coming from 


Ruſſia 719 
The Ruſſians begin to trade in their own bottoms 
722 
Trade of England with Ruſſia MR 
Coins : ibid. 
Imperial ſtyle 724 
The antient and preſent conſtitution of the Ruſſian 
government e 
The late Czar PRT ER's life and aRions . 728 
Battle of Pultowa 729 
Of the Pruth . ibid. 
Czarina crowned and declared ſucceſſor to the Czar 
Nobility of Ruſſia . ibid. 


MUSCOVY, Councils and ſenate 
Land forces 
Naval forces and revenues. 
Civil government of the Ruſſians | 


Their puniſhments 735 


6 
Their language and characters <4 
Religion 738 
Marriages and funerals 740 


Mutes and dwarfs in the Turkiſh court 495 
Mycone, one of the Iſlands of the Archipelago 662 
Myſſia and Phrygia, provinces of Natolia proper 485, 


556 
Agaian T * | 
ian Tartars 
Fo, an iſland of the Archipelago 55 
Nank in, tower in China ' 8 
Napoli de Romania, a town in the Morea 645 
Narva, a town in Livonia 702 
Narvar, a province of India 298 
Natolia, or leſſer Aſia, a province of Turkey 485, 552 
Navarina, a town of the Morea | 647 
Naugracut, a province of India 298 
Naxos, an iſland of the Archipelago 663 
Negapatan, a Dutch ſettlement in India 273 
Negropont, an iſland on the coaſt of Greece 673 
Nemæa, a town of the Morea 647 
Nero or Naſſau, a Dutch fort in the Spice _ | 
| 136. 
Nesbin, a town of Meſ opotamia OW 528 
Nicario, an iſland of the Archipelago 657 
Nice, a city of the Leſſer Aa 556 
Nicholas, (St.) a town of Muſcovy | 697 
NICOBAR ISLANDS, their ſituation 222 
Perſons and habits of the natives ibid. 
Their husbandry, food and trade ibid. 
Reported to be Canibals 223 
Nicoſia, the capital of the iſland of Cyprus 651 
Nicouria, an illand of the Archipelago 6 
Nieper, one of the rivers of Muſcovy 696 
Nieſter, a river of Turkey 489 
Nile, a river of Egypt 560 
Nineveh, a city of Aſſyria 525 
Nio, an iſland of the Archipelago e 
Nogaian Tartars 586 
NORWAY, ſituation and boundaries 773 
Divided into four governments ? 779 
Iſlands of Norway 780 
Produce | 703. 
Notteburg, a town in Muſcovy 699 


Nova Zemla, the moſt northern land in Afia 476 


Novogrod, a province of Muſcovy 703, 706 
Novogrodeck, a city and palatinate of Poland 833 
Nutmegs and mace, the growth of the Banda iſlands 


| _ 
Nykopping, a town of proper Sweden 244 - 
O% a river of Muſcovy 5 696 
Oczakow, a town and province of Turkey 583 


Oliva, a peace concluded there 


34 
Olympia, a town in the Morea 648 
Olympus mount 557, 651 
Oman or Muſcat, a kingdom of An 456 
Opium of Macaffar 131 


Orebro, a town of proper Sweden * 


INDEX. 


- Orfa, a city of Meſopotamia 527 
Orixa, a province of India 22594 
Oroſio, a town of proper Sweden 744 
Oſaca, a town of Japan | 229 
Oſtiacks, a people of Aſiatick Ruflia 475 
Ofvieczin, a City of Poland 831 

A P. 
Addar, a river of India 271 
Pagoda, an Indian temple and idol 95, 299 
Pagods of Elora in India cut out of a rock 284. 
Palamban, a town of Sumatra 184. 
Palamboang, a kingdom of * 212 
Paleſtine, now a province of Turkey 485, 542 


Palicate, a Dutch ſettlement on the coaſt of . 


| 278 
Palm trees of India | = 
Palmyra, or Tadmor ruins — 
Palus Mzotis, a ſea of Turkey r 
Pamphylia, a province of Natolia 550 
Panane, a town on the Malabar coaſt 279 
Panay, one of the Philippine iſlands _ "329 
Panola, a town on the Malabar coaſt 279 
Paphlagonia, a province of leffer Afia 485, 552 
Paragoya, one of the Philippine iſlands | 128 
Parnaſſus, one of the mountains conſecrated to Aro. bo 
Parnow, a town in the province of Livonia 702 
Paros, a Grecian iſland 663 
Patan, a province of India 8 298 
Patmos, or Patino, a Grecian iſland 656 
Patras, a town in the Morea 648 
Pegu, kingdom | 342 
Pekin, the capital of China 6 
Peloponneſus or Morea, a-province of Turkey in Eu- 
rope 486, 645 
Peluſium or Damietta, a port town of Egypt 559 
PEPPER, black, three ſorts 174 
White Pepper ibid. 
Periſlaw, à town in the province of Moſcow 705 
Permia, a province of = | 697 
Perſees, worſhippers of fire | 329 
Perſepolis, noble ruins 374 
PERSIA, the bounds and extent of this kingdom 
305, 366 
'The provinces 366 
The air and climate | 367 
Hot winds the reaſon of them 368 
Their rivers, ſprings and ſeas | 369 
Houſes of the quality e 
Deſcription of Iſpahan | 371 
The genius and temper of the Perſians. 476 
Stature and complexion | 377 
Their food and liquors. | 378 
Their exerciſes 379 
Carriages, and way of travelling 5 380 
Civil war in Perſia 381 P 
Trade, manufactures, and mechanick arts 1 285 
Merchandize and foreign trade 385 
The Arabs maſters of the iſlands in the Perſian 
gulph - | 386 
Engliſh trade in Perſia _ ibid. 


5 Bo Gombron to Surat _ 387 


ANA, 28 of goods at Gombron 388 
Lies and coins | ibid. 
oil, grain, and husbandry 390 
Gardens, fr ruits, trees and flowers | 391, 392 
393, 39 
— and pearls | -395, 39 
Language, characters, and learning 396, 397 
— EA + 400 
iſtory of Perſia 401, 40 
Phyſicians and diſeaſes * 
Their baths 403 
Schools and colleges 40 
Sovernment 55 5 40 
The Succeſſion of the crown 407 
Great officers of ſtate 408 
The pontif and eccleſiaſtical officers 410 
Chans, or governors of provinces 411 
Their laws | 9 
Proceedings in their courts in civil cauſes 414 
Proceedings in eriminal caſes 415 
The royal haram or women's apartment 417 
The powers they have to contend with 421 
Their forces 422 
Slave, a title of honour here | 423 
They burn the country when they are invaded 424. 
Revenues of the crown 42 
The different tenure of their lands ibid. 
Lands of the ſtate | ibid. 
The King's demeſn lands ibid. 
Lands of the church | ibid. 
Lands ef private men ibid. 
The King has a third of the lands | 426 
Religion of Perſia 428 
Pilgrimages to Mecca 4440 
Religions tolerated in Perſia 443 
Marriages and funerals of the Armenians 447 
Marriages of St. John's Chriſtians 448 
Marriages of the Perſians | 450 
Condition of their children 451 
Funerals ibid. 
Perſians and Turks different ſects of Mahometans 604. 
Petersburg, the capital city of the Ruſſian empire 699 
Pettipolly, a town on the Cormandel coaſt 278 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS, firſt diſcovered. 108 
Situation of the principal iſlands 110 
The ſeveral nations which inhabit theſe iſlands x1 
The different. ſorts of Blacks | ibid. 
Number of people in theſe iſlands i 
Laws and cuſtoms of the ſeveral nations 127 
The Blacks there ſtill a free people ibid. 
Their government and religion ibid. 
Marriages and funerals 128 
Other iſlands lately diſcovered called, the new Phi- 
lippines 129 
Fhilippopoli, a town of Fomania or Thrace 602 
Phrygia, a province of Aſia minor 485, 583, 550 
Low a town of Pruſſia 835 
4, wk a town in Bengal: 7 294. 
idia, a province of atolia Re 
Plantain, an Indian fruit 114. 
Pleskow, a town in the province of great Novogrod 
703 
Podolia,.a province of Poland 837 
Poiſons ſtudied by. the Indians. 33 
Polachia, a territory of Poland 836 
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POLAND, its extent and boundaries 


Their way of fighting and ignorance of mili 


diſcipline 


Reaſons why their King chooſes to keep the 


that ignorance 
Difficulties they lye under in the 
Their ſtrong towns 
Their courts of juſtice and religion 
Their language, learning, and diſeaſes 
Plica peculiar to them 2 
Their marriages, funerals, and intereſt with 
nations . 
Poleſia, a territory of Poland 
Polocsko, a palatinate of Poland 
Pomerania, dutchy in Germany 
Pomerelia, a palatinate of Poland 
Pomyey's pillar at Alexandria 
Pontus Capadoc ius, a province of Natolia 
Pontus Galaticus, a province of Natolia 
Pontus Polemoniac, a province of Natolia 
Pooloroon, one of the Spice iſlands | 
Pooloway, one of the Spice iflands 


field 


5 FORTUGUESE, monopolize the Indian trade 
8 3 0 1 


Air, ſeas, lakes, and rivers 820, 330 | 
Grand diviſion of Poland b 
GVBeenius and temper of the Poles 837 
Their perſons and habits 838 
_ Houſes and furniture ibid. 
Food, entertainments and exerciſes 838, 839 
Nature of the ſoil and husbandry 840 
Animals and plants ibid. 
Mines 841 
Trade, exports and imports to and from ney 
| ibid. 
Hiſtory of Poland ES 842 
The Prince of Conti, and the Elector of Saxony, 
both elected in one day 846 
The Poles, Danes, and Muſcovites in a confederacy 
againſt Sweden 847 
King AvevsTvs depoſed 852 
He gains a victory over the Swedes, but is forced 
to renounce the crown of Poland 85 5 
The Poles and Ruſſians oppoſe King e 
| | ibid. 
King AvevsTvs reſtored 858 
The Poles inſiſt on withdrawing the Ruſſian troops 
„ 9 85 
Agreement between King AveusTus and the Poles, 
anno 1716 860 
The tumult of Thorn 861 
The Poles execute the ſentence againſt the Proteſ- 
tants of Thorn 864 
The conſtitution of the Poliſn government 865 
The King's revenue 867 
Members of the ſenate 868 
The manner of aſſembling the diet 869 
Of the nobility and gentry of Poland 874 
The condition of the common people ibid 
Forces 5 os 872 
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876 
836 


PCOPE's grant of all diſcoveries to the eaſtward to 


the Portugueſe, and the weſt to the Spaniards 


Porca, 2 town on the Malabar coaſt 
Forphyry pillars in Egypt, an account of them 


Torta nova, a Dutch town on the Cormandel 


107 
279 
578 


coaſt 


273 


109 
The Dutch beat the Portugueſe out of all their 5 
factories in India but Go #11, * 


Portugueſe give out the Engliſh are canibals 14 
They ſeize the merchandiſe of the Englith, by 
make their men priſoners | Wy 25 
They claim the dominion of the Indian ſeas ibict 


Porus, an iſland of the Archipelago 

Poſnan, a city of Poland . FA 
Poſnania, a palatinate of Poland ibid 
Precop, the capital of little Tartary 582 
Propontis, or the ſea of Marmora 487 


Proteſtant miſſtonaries, none in the Eaſt Indies 10 


Pruſa, a city of Natolia 556 
Pruſſia, Regal and Ducal 33, B35 
Pruth river, the battle on the banks of it 589 
ProLemies, Kings of Egypt 569 


Pallichery, a French fort on the Cormandel coaſt 


Pulo Condore, an iſland in the Eaſt-Indies 6 
Pyramids of Egypt | 562 
Aclia, an iſland of the Archipelago 688 


agemahal, a city of Bengal 295 
Raguſa, a little republick on the coaſt of Dalmatia, 


tributary to the Turk 486, 500 
Rajapore, a province of India 294. 
Rajaputes, the Indian ſoldiery 326 
Ramazan, the lent of the Mahometans 611 
Raolconda, a diamond mine in India 282 
Ratipore, an Indian city | 295 
Rava, a city and palatinate of Poland 831 

- Red Ruſſia, a province of Poland 837 

Ved fea | - | 445 
Religions profeſſed in India „ 
"ps. Snag a town in 'the dutchy of Holſtein 778 
Reſundt, a town in Sweden 744 
Retino, a town in the iſland of Candia 649 
Reubenenska, a province of Muſcovy 697 
Revel, a town of Livonia | 702 
Rezan a province of Muſco 706 
Rhodes, an iſland in the Levant 652 


Riga, a town of Livonia | 702 


Ripen, a town and province of Denmark 777 
Rock bo, river of Tonquin 00 
Rodoſto, a town in Bulgaria 603 


Roe, Sir Tomas, his embaſly to the great Mogul 266 
Romania or Thracia, a province of Turkey 485, 595 
Roſience, a city of Poland | 836 


3 
Roſſetto, a city of lower Egypt 559 
Roftow, a town of Muſcovy 705 

: Rugen, an iſland in the Baltick * 750 

| "Ry 
82 a province of Perſia Es 366 
Sago of the growth of Mindianao 114 
Salines, a town in the iſland of Cyprus 551 
Samar, one of the Philippine iſlands 128 
Sambal, a province of India 298 


Samoieda, the moſt eaſterly country of Europe 696, 708 
Samoieds, a people of Afiatick Ruſſia 6 2.076. 
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8 an iſland near the Gaſt of Romania 674 SLAM, no proteſtant miſſionaries in the Indies 102 — 


Samos, an iſland of the Archipelago 655 Siameſe have no prejudice to other religions 10 9 
Samſoe, an iſland of Denmark 770 Advice to the Indian miſſionaries ibid. | 4 
Santorini, an iſland of the Archipelago ' 669 The reaſon why Chriſtianity is not embraced in * 
Sar1s's voyage to the Molucca's 149 India 104. 
Sayd or Sydon, a city of Syria 533 Their marriages and women ibid. 
Scanderoon or Alexis,” the port town to Aleppo One wife, the reſt ſlaves ibid. 
532 Children of the chief wife only inherit 105 
Scara, a town of Gothland 742 Simple fornication not ſcandalous - Ibid, 
Scarpanto, an ifland of the Archipelago 654 Funerals ibid. 
Scham or Damaſcus, capita] of Syria 534 Next to burying the being devoured by birds of 
Schiras, the capital of the province of Fars in Pertia prey moſt deſirable 10 
373 The unfortunate always eſteemed wicked, and de- 
Scio, an iſland of the Archipelago 657 nied funeral rites „ . 
Sea-horſe or hippopotamus 573 Siba, a province of India 298 
Sebu, one of the Philippine iſlands 129 SIBERIA, lately a part of Tartary #74 
Secandria, the burying place of the Mogul * The chief towns ibid. 
298 The inhabitants, Samoieds and Oſtiacks ibid. 
Ssc-Ouox, the great Mogul 233 Their manner of life 476 
Seefsk a territory in Muſcovy | 706 Houſes and furniture ibid. 4 
Seer, a province of Arabia | 456 The Czarina monopolizes the trade of Siberia 478 =* 
Sendomur, a city and palatinate of Poland 832 Swediſh priſoners in Siberia, their way of mo 9 
Serpho, an iſland of the Archipelago 667 | ibi 1 
Servia, a province of Turkey 595, 486 They introduce mechanick arts and learning into 1 
Seſtos, a town of leſſer Aſia 8 Siberia ibid. 
Severia, a city and dutchy of Poland 331 Sicyon, a city of the Morea 647 
| Shapour, an Indian city | 28294 Siden, a port town in Arabia 45 5 
Sharmley, a town of Meſopotamia | 527 Sigiſtan, a province of Perſia _ 230: "UH 
Sheraſoul, the capital os of Curdiſtan | 526 Sikino, an iſland of the Archipelago 668 
Shirvan, a province of Perſia 367 Siliſtria, a city of Bulgaria 594 | 
SLAM, the ſeveral countries comprehended under this Silk-worms, obſervations concerning them 333 
name, with their extent and bounds deſcribed 70 Sillebar, a port town in Sumatra 184. 
Their rivers, monſoons, winds and tides 71 Sindi, a province of India : | 295 
Foreign nations which inhabit Siam 74 Sinope, a city of Natolia $53 
Their buildings and furniture 75 Siphanto, an ifland of the Archipelago 667 
Genius and temper of the Siameſe ibid. Siradia, a city and 2 of Poland 831 
Their complexions, ſtature, features and habits 77 skinoſa, an iſland of the Archipelago 668 
Their diet and liquors 80 Sleſwick, city and dutchy 777, 778 
Trade, manufactures and mechanick arts 81 Smolensko, a province of Muſcovy | 704 
European artiſts encouraged ibid. Smyrna, a city of. leſſer Aſia 554 
Husbandry, gardening, trees and fruits 84, 85 SOBIESKI, (Joan) King of Poland 845 
Animals and minerals | 85 SoLomon's pools and gardens 549 
Way of travelling 86 Sophia, a city of Bulgaria e 
Learning and ſciences ibid. Soret, a province of India ” 
Revolutions in Siam _ 89 Soulapour, a town in India 282 
The King ſhews himſelf twice a year ibid. _ the_Turkiſh horſe $074 
His government and revenues 90 Sphynx, an Egyptian hieroglyphick $97 f 
Extortions of the magiſtrates 91 SPICE ISLANDS, factories ſettled there by the * 
Parents have an abſolute Dominion over their chil- niards e 
dren | ibid. The Emperor mortgages his intereſts in the Spice 
Their proceedings in criminal and civil cauſes ibid. Iſlands to the rakes are ibid. 
None put to death but by order of the King 92 Produce of the Spice iſlands 138 
An unjuſt poſſeſſor of lands deemed a robber ibid. The Spice iſlands deſtitute now of all the neceſſa- 
Their militia and elephants _ 773 % tries of life ibid. 
Ambaſſadors, their reception at Siam 94 All the cloves in the Molucea” s footed up by the 
Temper of the people EL n 139 
Religion, temples and convens N wick The King a vaſſal to the Dutch, and the people 
The life of a Talapoin or religious 265 ſlaves ibid. 
They hold the foul to be material, and to retain Spices firſt brought to the Levant by the Arabians, =_ 
the ſame ſubſtance and figure as the Lody 98 Perſians and Egyptians * '- 1 —_— 
Pray. to and for the dead ibid. FaQories ſettled in the Spice iſlands by the 2 — 1 
The precepts of their religion explained 100 - gueſs. — | = 
| Heaven and hell of the Indians x0 101 Sir Francis Disse in his voyage round the Globe . 9 
arrives at the Spice — Aux. = 
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SPICE ISLANDS, the King of Ternate, one of the Spice 
iſlands, reſigns his country to the Queen of Lag. Swediſh 2 — 749 
land, 157 5 Perſons and habits of the Swedes 50 
The firſt trade the Dutch had with the Spice iſlands, Their genius and temper oy 
1599 ibid. Diet and exerciſes 
The Dutch maſlacre great numbers of the — The face of the country, and the nature of the Ri oil 
and build forts to keep them in awe 143 752 
The Sovereigns of the Spice iflands put themſelves : Fruits and foreſt trees jbid. 
under the protection of England ibid. Animals 7 ibid. 
The Dutch deſtroy both the Engliſh and the inhabi- Mines and manufaQures 753 
tants of the Spice iſlands, and fortify them againſt Lands generally held by military tenure 755 
all the world 157, 163 The navy and revenues of Sweden 757 
A an iſland of the Egean ſea 674 The antient government of Sweden 58 
ia, an iſland of the Archipelago 654 Government of Sweden becomes elective 1 2 
— TH an iſland of the Archipelago ibid. The crown made hereditary again 760 
— a town in Muſcovy 703 The ſtates reſign their power to the crown 767 
Stenoſa, an iſland of the Archipelago 667 CuARLES XII. 762 
Stockholm, the metropolis of the kingdom of Sweden Limitations and conditions put upon the Royal 
| 743 Authority 763 
Stormar, a province of Denmark 5779 Prince of Heſſe elected Kin 764 
Stralſund, a $wediſh city in Germany _ 749 Preſent governments of Sweden 765. 
Stregnes, a town of proper Sweden 744 Puniſhments | 1 66 
Succadana, a port town in Borneo 168 Court of honour _ - ©. hid; 
| Suez, a port town on the Red ſea 455 Religjon of the Swedes ibid. 
Sulphur, a burning cave of it 666 Their learnin | . 
SUMATRA, the fituation and extent of it 178 Marriages and funerals 769, 770 
The Engliſh ſettlement at Bencouli, the moſt un- The preſent Royal family 770 
healthful of any in India ibid. Duke of Holſtein next in blood to the crown 771 
The air, monſoons, and ſeaſons ibid. Intereſt of Sweden as to Ruſſia ibid. 
Trade ſettled at Achen 179 Syra, an iſland of the Archipelago 671 
Queen EL1izaBETH's letter to the King of Achen Syria and Paleſtine 485, 531: 
180 Syrianes, a province of Muſcovy 697 
| King of Achen's letter to Queen EL1zapETH 181 | 5 by 
2 provinces, and chief towns of a T. 
| 3 RY 
A narrative of che deſtruction of the Engliſh ſet- 
tlement at Bencoolen 185 12 or Palmyra ruins in Turkey 537 
The Engliſh ere& Marlborough fort in Sumatra 190 Talapoins, Siameſe prieſts 96 
The natives reconciled to the Engliſh ibid. Tamarinds, an Indian fruit 123 
Two different people inhabit Sumatra ibid. TAuRRLANI, founder of the Mogul empire 233 
Genius and temper of the natives 191 Tanjour, a kingdom of India 273 
Their traffic 192 Tanor, a town on the Malabar coaſt 279 
Pepper, gold duſt, bezoar and canes the produce Tapte, a river of India 271 
of the iſland | 193, 195 Tartaria minor 0 487 
Animals 196 Tartary Aſiatiek 473 
Diſtempers, and the proper regimen to avoid them TARTARY, Crim | 582: 
197 be perſons of the natives | 585 
Government of the monarchy of Achen ibid. Education of the noble Tartars | 584. 
Of the ſouth part of the iſland of Sumatra 198 Crim city. in runs | 585 
Of the mountaineers ibid. Nogatian Tartars ſubje& to the Han 586 
Revenues and forces ibid. A Tartar. village deſcribed ibid. 
Laws and puniſhments 199 Tauris, a city of Perſia - =: YEE 
Frequent ſtruggles between the King of Achen and Tefftis, a Perſian city- 376 
his nobility for empire ibid. Tegapatan, a town on the Malabar coaſt 278 
| Coin, weights, and meaſures 200 Telicherry, a tawn on the Malabar coaſt 279 
Religion |  jbid. Tenedos, an iſland of the Archipelago 660 
Sunda iſlands in the Indian ſea 167 Terki, a town of Circaſſian Tartary 481 
Sur or 'Tyre, a city of Syria | 534 Termapatan, a town on the Malabar coaſt 279 
Surat, the greateſt-port. in India 290 Ternate, one of the Molucca iſlands 137 
Suſdal, a town in Muſcovy ' 705 Teutonick order, the original of it X 835 
Swalley hole, the port to Surat 293 Thaſſus, an iſland of the Archipelago 674 
Sweden, King, his retreat to Bender, and | TraniaRions Thebes, a town of. Greece 645 
there 587 Thermia, an iſland of the Archipelago | + ye 
SWEDEN, boundaries and extent. 740 Theſſalonica, a town of Macedonia, 637 


Th a province of Turk 7 486, 639 
ella, a pro Turkey | 2 
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Thibet, a Tartarian kingdom 
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483 TURKEY IN EUROPE, arts uſed for the advancing 


Thomas, (St.) an Indian city | 2 their religion, and ling the countr on 
Thorn, * of Poliſh Prafia 8 $44 Ihe re on of Ambaſſadors * os | 
Thorn, the proteſtant magiſtrates execut 861 Forces of the Grand Seignior 1 85 505 
TIMOR, the ſeveral kingdoms in this iſland 214 Tartars and other tributary Princes their forces 507 

Complexion and ſtature of the natives, their habits The Turkiſh camp | 11 
and food | ; 21 Turkiſh navy ibid. 
Animals and vegetables ibid. The Grand Seignior's revenue ibid. 
Their language, arts, and ſciences 216 Sultan Mus rarHA depoſed 512 
Dutch forts here ibid. Puniſhments appropriated to crimes I 
The monſoons and ſeaſons ibid. Proceedings in civil actions ibid. 
Tine or Tenos, an iſland of the Archipelago 672 The eſtabliſhed religion of the Turks 60 
Tipra, an Indian kingdom 342 Differences in religion between them and the 
Tocat, a city of Natolia 551 Perſians 604 
Tohama, a province of, Arabia es 456 Four "Tg ſets | 6og 
Tonninghen, a town in the dutchy of Sleſwick 778 Atheiſm in Turkey 606 
TONQUIN, the fituation and extent of it 55 The Mahometan monks e 
Seaſons diſtinguiſhed into wet and dry inſtead of The Mufti or High. Prieſt 607 
ſummer and winter ibid. How the Turks perform their devotions 609 
The occaſion of the annual floods near the tro- Their Ramazan or Lent 611 
picks | 57 The Bairam or grand feſtival ibid. 
Tuffoons, or certain periodical ſtorms on the coaſts A general toleration in Turkey ibid. 
of Tonquin and China ibid. Chriſtians oppreſſed 2 „ 
Genius and temper of the people 58 Patriarchs of Conſtantinople, Alexandria, Antioch, 
Their Perſons and habits 58, 59 and Jeruſalem ibid. 
Their diet 59 Greek Churches oe 4s 613 
Trade, manufactures, and produce of the country 61 Their eccleſiaſtical government 616 
Animals ibid. Dr. Cover's Account of the Greek Church 623 
Learning and mechanick arts 995 62 The advantageous ſituation of Turkey for trade 67 
Government and forces ibid. Goods exported from England to Turkey 67 
Puniſiments . | 63 Goods imported from Turkey ibid. 
Eunuch mandarins 3 ibid. 9 3 3 | _ 
Religion, marriages an 64, 65 Two kinds of marriage in Tur 7 
= 4 8 town is Arabia 453 Concubines 85 : 2 ; ibid, 
Torne, a town of Sweden 744 Divorces | 678 
Torneſe, a caſtle in the Morea 647 Funerals and mourning of the Turks 680 
LIortoſa, a city of Syria 5 | 533 Tweer, a province of Muſcovy 704 
Trabiſond, a city of Natolia bo $52 Tydore, one of the Molucca iſlands 137 
Trajanople, a town of Romania : - 602 Tygris, a river of Turkey in Afia 488 
Trincumbar, a Daniſh town in India 273 Tyreor Sur, a city of Syria 534 
Tripoli, a city of Syria | . 533 N _ 
Troki, a city and Palatinate of Poland ES” 
'Turcomania, formerly Armenia 484, 528 U. 
TURKEY IN ASIA, the extent and bounds of it 484 : . „ 
TURKEY IN EUROP E, the bounds of it 486 V 2 city of Armenia ; 531 
Provinces 1 | | ibid. V Verden and Bremen, provinces of Germany, 
IIlands . | ibid transferred to Hanover by the Danes 741 
Seas and rivers of Turkey | 487 Veroneze, a town in Muſcovy - 706 . 
Original of the Turks 489 Vinda or Windaw, a city of Courland 836 
Their genius and temper | | ibid. Viſapour, an Indian Province | 280 
Their perſons, habits and food 491 Vizacapatan, a town of Golconda „ 
Their ſalutations, diverſions, games and travelling Viziers of the bench in Turkey _ 497 
8 492 Ukrain, the Ruſſian frontier againſt the Turk 70) 
Grand Seignior's court 493 Ukrain, part Poliſh, Muſcovite 837 
Seminaries in the ſeraglio 446094 Uladiſlaw; a city of Poland 831 
Unnatural love there 483595 Una, a town in Swediſh Lapland | 744 
Mutes, dwarfs and eunuchs Eh ibid. Volhinia, a province of Poland 837 
Ladies of the ſeragho ibid. Usbeck Tartars, a deſcription of them 483 
Officers of ſtate : | 496 Uſedom, fone of the Swediſh iſlands 750 
Officers of the ſeraglio VV 2 1 a „ 
Officers out of the ſeraglio Fg ibid. | „„ 
Three great officers.in each government 499 5 Is . 8 | | 
Tartary, Crim, &c. ſubje& to the Turk = ibid. * eren, a province of Denmark 779 
3 countries l ibid. alachia, a province of Turkey, 486 
olicy of the the unk, 300 Wandbuys, one of fis four governments of Norway 779 


_ - Warmia, a territory in Poliſh Pruſſia E85 
1 Warſaw, the capital of Poland 
3 J Warſovia, or Maſſovia, a palatinate of Poland jbid. a 
= Wermeland, a province of weſt Gothland 742 | 
= Weſterwick, a port town of Gothland ibid. 
- Whale fiſhery in Greenland firſt eſtabliſhed by the 
4 Engliſh 810, 819 
Wiburg, a town and province of Denmark 777 V. 
WII LOVOAHBX (Sir Hucn) and two ſhips loſt in n Lap- 
land 718 
Wilna, a city and palatinate of 'Poland 332 
* Winds in the Indian ocean | 
"= Winds hot in Perſia, the reaſon of them Z. 
Wisby, the chief town in the iſland of Gothland 3 | | 
Witepsk, a city and palatinate of Poland | > Ator, a city and dutchy of Poland 831 
Wolga, a river of Muſcovy 698 « Zawichoft, a Ci Poland 832 
Wollin, one of the Swediſh iſlands | 750 Zealand, an iſland of Denmark | 775 
Wolodimer, a town in the province of Moſco bid. Zernigof, a province of Muſcovy | 706 
Wologda, a province of Muſcovy. 703 Zia or es an iſland in the Archipelago 076. 


wa one of the Philippine iſlands 129 


V Amboe, a port town in Arabia 455 
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